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PREFACE. 


The  design  of  the  Author  has  been,  to  attempt  the  compression 
of  the  greatest  body  of  general  information  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  a  single  volume,  and  to  produce  a  Book  of  Reference  whose 
extensive  usefulness  may  render  its  possession  material  to  every 
individual — ^in  the  same  manner  that  a  London  Directory  is  indis- 
pensable, on  business  affiurs,  to  a  London  merchant. 

He  grounds  his  hope  of  the  Public^  taking  an  interest  in  this 
work  altogether  upon  its  own  intrinsic  utility.  Its  articles  are 
drawn  principally  from  historians  of  the  first  rank,  and  the  most 
authentic  annalists ;  and  the  Dictionary  of  Dates  will,  in  almost 
every  instance,  save  its  possessor  the  trouble  of  turning  over  volu- 
minous authors  to  refresh  his  memory,  or  to  ascertain  the  date, 
order,  and  features  of  any  particular  occurrence. 

The  volume  contains  upwards  of  Fifteen  Thousand  Abticlkis, 

alphabetically  arranged ;  and  from  the  selection  of  its  materials  it 
must  be  important  to  every  man  in  the  British  Empire,  whether 
learned  or  unlearned,  or  whether  connected  with  the  professions  or 
engaged  in  trade. 


▼1  PREFACE. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  all  the  authors  from  whose  works 
the  Compiler  of  this  volume  has  copiously  extracted ;  but  he  may 
mention  among  the  classics,  Herodotus^  Livy,  Pliny,  and  Plutarch. 
He  has  chosen  in  general  chronology,  Petavius,  Usher,  Blair, 
Prideaux^  and  the  Abbe  L'Englet  du  Fresnoy.  For  the  events 
embraced  in  Foreign  history,  he  has  relied  upon  Henault,  Voltaire, 
La  Combe,  Rollin,  Melchior  Adam,  the  Nouveau  Dictionnaire^  and 
chief  authors  of  their  respective  countries.  On  subjects  of  general 
literature,  his  authorities  are  Cave's  Historia  Literaria^  Moreri, 
Bayle,  Priestley,  and  others  of  equal  repute.  And  English  occur- 
rences are  drawn  from  Camden,  Stowe,  Hall,  Baker,  Holingshed, 
ChamberlaynCj  Rapin,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Goldsmith,  &c.  Besides 
these,  the  Compiler  has  freely  used  the  various  abridgments  that 
have  brought  facts  and  dates  more  prominently  forward  ;  and  he  is 
largely  indebted  to  Chambers,  Aspin,  Beat^on,  Anderson,  Beckmann, 
the  CyclopcediaSf  Annual  Register^  Statutes  at  Large^  and  numerous 
other  compilations.  In  almost  every  instance  the  authority  is 
quoted  for  the  extract  made,  and  date  assigned,  though  inadvert- 
enoe  may  have  prevented,  in  some  few  cases,  a  due  acknowledgment. 

The  leading  events  of  every  country,  whether  ancient  or  modern 
kingdoms,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  each  respectively,  as 
in  the  cases,  for  instance,  of  Greece,  Rome,  the  Eastern  Empire, 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  But  independently  of  this  plan 
of  reference,  when  any  historical  occurrence  claims,  from  its  impor- 
tance, more  specific  mention,  it  is  made  in  a  separate  article, 
according  to  alphabetical  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of 
England,  the  dates  are  given  of  the  foundation  of  our  univer- 
sities, the  institution  of  honorary  orders,  and  signature  of  Magna 
CJtarta;  we  find,  in  those  annals,  the  periods  of  our  civil  wars. 
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and  remarkable  eras  in  our  history,  set  down  as  they  have 
occurred;  but  if  more  ample  information  be  necessary  to  the 
Reader,  and  if  he  desire  to  know  more  than  the  mere  date  of  any 
fact  or  incident^  the  particulars  are  supplied  under  a  distinct  head. 
In  the  same  way,  the  pages  of  Battles  supply  the  date  of  each,  in 
the  order  of  time ;  yet  in  all  instances  where  the  battle  has  any 
relation  to  our  own  country,  or  is  memorable  or  momentous,  the 
chief  features  of  it  are  stated  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 

The  Compiler  persuades  himself  that  the  Dictionary  of  Dates 
will  be  received  as  a  useful  companion  to  all  Biographical  works, 
relating,  as  it  does,  to  things  as  these  do  to  persons^  and  affording 
information  not  included  in  the  range  or  design  of  such  pub- 
lications. 

LfONDON,  May,  1841. 


To  this  Edition  is  appended  a  copious  INDEX  of  the  leading 
Names  occurring  in  the  Work,  and  that  directly  relate  to  the 
articles  respectively.  The  leading  names  only  are  given,  because 
those  that  are  incidentally  mentioned  would  alone  fill  a  volume. 
This  Index  will  materially  assist  the  Inquirer  in  finding  any 
required  incident  or  date.  A  name  may  be  remembered,  but  the 
circumstances  relating  to  it  may  be  forgotten.  We  may  know 
that  Napoleon  fought  in  Italy,  and  Wellinoton  in  India,  but 
may  not  recollect  the  particular  scene  of  action  in  either  case; 
and  the  search  for  it  may  have  been,  hitherto,  sometimes  tedious 
and  difficult.  If  the  Reader  now  turn  to  the  Index  he  will  see, 
under  the  one  name,  Castiglione,  Lodi,  and  Marengo^  and  under 
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the  other,  Assay e;  and  the  desired  information  is  at  once  obtained. 
Again^  a  name  may  be  connected  with  Science,  but  in  what  branch 
of  it  may  have  escaped  the  memory,  and  we  might  have  looked 
through  numerous  articles,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics, 
Physics,  &c.,  before  it  was  found.  The  Index  serves  in  such 
instances  to  render  reference  more  easy  and  certain,  and  will 
prove  in  various  other  respects  a  valuable,  indeed  a  necessary^ 
addition  to  the  volume. 

London,  Novemhtr,  1845. 
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ABACUS.  The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  architectnre,  had  its  origin  in  a 
simple  incident : — On  the  death  of  a  young  maid  of  Corinth,  her  lorer  gaUiered  the 
ornaments  she  had  most  valued  when  living,  and  placed  them  in  a  wicker-basket, 
covered  by  a  tile,  upon  her  tomb.  Close  to  her  grave  an  acanthus  had  taken  root, 
and  the  flower  shooting  forth  in  the  spring,  its  leaves  twined  around  the  basket,  and 
convolved  beneath  the  tile  in  the  form  of  volutes.  Attracted  by  this  display,  Calli- 
machus,  the  founder  of  the  Corinthian  order,  made  it  the  model  for  his  capital ;  the 
tile  being  the  abacus,  the  foliage  of  the  acanthus  the  volutes,  and  the  whole  forming 
the  capital  which  adorns  his  column,  about  540  b.c. — Perault. 

ABBEYS  AND  MONASTERIES,  were  first  founded  in  the  third  century,  near  the  close 
of  which  the  sister  of  St  Anthony  is  said  to  have  retired  to  one.  An  abbey  was 
founded  by  St  Anthony  at  Phaim,  in  Upper  Egypt,  a.d.  305.  The  first  founded 
in  France  was  at  Poitiers,  in  360.  The  first  in  Ireland  was  in  the  fifth  century : 
see  Chgher^  Mtphin,  Doum,  The  first  in  Scotland  was  in  the  sixth  century :  see 
Islet.  And  the  first  in  Britain  was  in  560 :  see  Bangor.  The  abbey  of  Mount 
Cassino,  near  Naples,  founded  by  St  Benet  in  529,  was  esteemed  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  fomiahed  many  thousands  of  saints  to  the  church.  110  monasteries  and 
priories  were  suppressed  in  England  by  order  in  council,  2  Henry  V.  141 4. — Salmon. 
The  revenues  of  193  abbeys  which  were  dissolved  at  the  Reformation  amounted 
to  2,653,000/.  These  foundations  were  totally  suppressed  throughout  the  realm, 
31  Henry  VIII.  1539.    See  Monasterie$. 

ABBOT :  from  Ab  (father),  a  rank  adopted  by  the  Jewish  doctors,  and  the  heads  of 
primitive  monasteries.  They  are  cardinal  abbots,  bishop  abbots,  mitred  abbots,  and 
crosiered  abbots,  when  holding  their  dignities  from  the  pope.  In  England,  mitred 
abbots  were  lords  of  parliament ;  twenty  •seven  abbots  and  two  priors  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  the  4th  Edward  III.  1329,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  t?renty-five 
in  Sie  parliament  20  Richard  II.  1396. — Coke.  The  abbots  of  Reading,  Glastonbury, 
and  St.  John's,  Colchester,  hanged  and  quartered  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  not  surrendering  their  abbeys,  1539.    See  Glaetonbury. 

ABDICATION  or  KINGS.  They  are  numerous  in  ancient  history.  Those  in  later 
times  of  most  remarkable  character  and  greatest  political  importance,  and  to  which 
reference  may  more  frequently  be  made,  are  the  following : — 

Of  James  IT.  of  England  .  1688 

Of  Frederick  Anguatus  XL  of  Poland  1704 

Of  Philip  y.  of  Spain   .        .        .  '1724 

Of  Victor  of  Sardinia       .         .        ,  \  1730 

Of  Charles  of  Naples    •        •        .  .  17M 

Of  Btanidaus  of  Poland   •        .        .  .  1795 


Of  Henry  IT.  of  Oeimany    . 

Of  Stephen  ILof  Hungary,  sumamod 

Thunder 

Of  Albert  of  Saxony     .        .         .        . 

Of  Leetua  V.  of  Poland 

Of  UlAdislanB  HL  of  Poland 

Of  Baliol,  of  Scotland 

Of  Otho,  of  Hungary    .        .        .        . 

Of  Eric  DL  of  Denmark  . 

Of  Erie  Xm.  of  Sweden 

Of  CTharlee  V.  Emperor  .    . 

Of  Christina  of  Sweden 

Of  John  Caafanir  of  Poland  .    . 


1060 

1114 
1148 
1200 
1206 
1.306 
1300 
1439 
1441 
1M6 
1654 
1660 


Of  Victor  of  Sardinia  .  Jane4»  1809 

Of  Francia  II.  of  Germany,  who  beoomea 
emperor  of  Anatria  only  .       Aug.  11,  1804 

Of  Charlea  IV.  of  Spain,  in  favour  of  hia 
aon     .         .        .        .        March  19,  1808 

He  again  abdicates  in  favour  of  the  Buo- 
naparte fiunily.    h^  Spain  .   Bfay  1,1806 

B 
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Of  Charles  X.  of  Franco  .  .  Aug.  l>,  1830 
Of  Pedro  of  Brazil  .  .  April  7,  1831 
Of  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal  (by  leaving 

the  kingdom)  .         .  May  26,  1834 

Of  William  1.  of  Holland  Oct.  8,  1840 

Of  Chribtina  of  Spain,  queen  dowager 

and  queen  regent         .         .    Oct.  12,  1840 


ABDICATION  of  KINGS,  continued. 

Of  Joseph  Buonaparte  of  Naples,  to  take  I  Of  Pedro  of  Portugal    .  May  2,  18* 

the  crown  of  Spain    .         .     June  1,  1008 
Of  the  same  (by  flying  before  the  British 

from  Madrid)         .         .  July  29,  1808 

Of  Louis  of  Uolland      .         .       July  1,  1810 
Of  Jerome  of  Wc&tpbalia  .  Oct.  20,  1813 

Of  Napoleon  of  France  .      April  5,  1814 

Of  Emanuel  of  Sardinia    .       March  13,  1821 

ABELARD  and  HELOISE.  Their  amour,  so  celebrated  for  its  passion  and  misfor- 
tunes, coini»^**nced  at  Paris,  A.n.  1118,  when  HeloVse  (a  canon'«  daughter)  was 
under  seventeen  years  of  age,  Abelard,  after  suflferiDg  an  ignominious  injury, 
became  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis^  and  died  at  St.  Marcel,  of  grief  which 
never  left  his  heart,  in  1142.  Heloise  begged  his  body,  and  had  it  buried  in  the 
Paraclete,  of  which  she  was  abbess,  with  the  view  of  reposing  in  death  by  his  side. 
She  was  famous  for  her  Latin  letters,  as  well  as  love,  and  died  in  1163.  The  ashes 
of  both  were  carried  to  the  Museum  or  French  Monuments  in  1800  ;  and  the  museum 
having  been  subsequently  broken  up,  they  were  finally  removed  to  the  burying-grouml 
of  P^re  La  Chaise,  in  Nov.  1817. 

ABERDEEN,  a  seat  of  learning  of  considerable  antiquity,  upon  which  Gregory  the 
Great  conferred  peculiar  privileges  in  a.d.  893.  The  university  was  founded  by 
William  Elphinstone  ;  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  bull  from  the  pope,  Alexander  Vl., 
in  1494.  King's  College  was  erected  in  1500  ;  and  Mareschal  College  was  founded 
by  George  Keith,  earl  mareschal  of  Scotland,  in  1  j93. 

ABERDEEN,  See  of.  King  Malcolm  III.  having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Danes 
in  the  year  1010,  resolved  to  found  a  new  bishopric,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  his 
success,  and  pitched  upon  Mortlich  in  Banff-shire,  where  St.  Beanus  was  first 
bishop,  1015.  The  see  was  removed  early  in  the  twelfth  century  to  Aberdeen,  and 
was  discontinued  at  the  Revolution,  1G89. 

ABHORRERS,  a  political  court-party  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  so 
called  from  their  address  to  the  king,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  tho6e  who 
endeavoured  to  encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative,  1G81. — Hume. 

ABINGDON  LAW.  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  I.,  Lord  Essex  and  Waller  held 
Abingdon,  in  Berks ;  this  town  was  unsuccessfolly  attacked  by  sir  Stephen  Haw- 
kins in  1644,  and  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1645 :  on  these  occasions  the  defenders  put 
every  Irish  prisoner,  without  trial,  to  death  ;  hence  the  term  *' Abingdon  Law." 

ABJURATION  of  particular  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  enjoined  by  statute 
25  Charles  II.  1672.  The  oath  of  abjuration  of  the  pope  and  the  pretender,  denying 
the  anthority  of  the  one  and  the  claims  of  the  other,  was  first  administered  by 
statute  13  WiUiam  III.  1701. 

ABORIGINES,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy ;  or,  as  others  have  it,  the  nation 
conducted  by  Saturn  into  Latium,  founded  by  Inachus,  1330  n.c. —  Univ.  Hist. 
Their  posterity  was  called  Latinif  from  Latinus,  one  of  their  kings  ;  and  Rome  was 
boilt  in  their  country.  They  were  called  Aborigines,  being  absque  origine,  the  pri- 
mitive planters  here  after  the  flood. — St.  Jerome.  The  word  signifies  without  origint 
or  whose  origin  is  not  knowUf  and  is  generally  applied  to  any  original  inhabitants. 

ABOUKIR,  the  ancient  Canopus,  the  point  of  debarcation  of  the  British  expedition 
to  Egypt  under  general  Abercromby.  Aboukir  surrendered  to  the  British,  after  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  French,  March  18,  1801.  The  bay  is 
famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  by  Nelson,  August  I,  1798.     See  Niir. 

ABRAHAM,  Era  of.  Used  by  Kusebius  ;  it  began  October  1,  2016  b.c.  To  reduce 
this  era  to  the  Christian,  subtract  2015  years  and  three  months. 

ABIl\HAMITES.  This  sect  adopted  the  errors  of  Paulus;  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
Cyriacus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  In  the  ninth  century  there  sprung  up  a  sect  of 
monks  under  this  designation,  and  it,  too,  was  suppressed,  or  rather  exterminated, 
for  worshipping  images. 

ABSENTEES.  The  complaint  is  in  Ireland,  that  the  wealthy  of  that  country  retire  to 
England  ;  and  in  Engknd,  that  the  rich  squander  their  fortunes  abroad.  According 
to  late  returns  made  to  the  prefect  of  police  at  Paris,  the  entire  number  of  British 
residents  in  France  was  estimated  at  54,000;  but  the  thousands  of  Continental 
tourists  who  pass  annually  through  France  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.     The 
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number  of  British  settled  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italj,  is  now  supposed  to  far  exceed  100,000,  drawing  from  the  country  not  less  than 
five  millions  annually :  '*  a  sum  so  large,''  observes  Dr.  Southey,  ^*  that  if,  instead  of 
being  scattered  among  strangers,  it  were  spent  in  the  deserted  halls  and  mansions  of 
these  realms,  it  would  materially  alleriate  the  distress  with  which  England  now 
struggles." — Quar,  Review. 

ABSENTEE  TAX.  In  Ireland,  a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  levied  on  profits, 
fees,  emoluments,  and  pensions  of  absentees,  in  1715.  Iliis  tax  ceased  in  1753.  In 
1773,  Mr.  Flood,  the  great  Irish  orator,  proposed  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
which  was  lost  by  a  majority  in  the  commons  of  122  to  102.  The  question  was 
renewed  in  the  Irish  parliament  in  1783  by  Mr.  Molyneax,  and  again  lost,  on  a 
division  of  184  to  122. — Statuiee  at  large  ;  Pari,  Reports, 

ABSTINENCE.   St.  Anthony  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  on  twelve  ounces  of  bread,  and 

water.    James  the  Hermit  lived  in  the  same  manner  to  the  age  of  104.     St.  Epi- 

phanius  lived  thus  to  115.    Simeon,  the  Stylite,  to  112  ;  and  Kentigem,  commonly 

called  St  Mungo,  lived  by  similar  means  to  185  years  of  age. — Spottiswood.    A  man 

may  live  seven,  or  even  eleven,  days  without  meat  or  drink. — Pliny  Hut,  Nat.  lib.  ii. 

Democritus  subsisted  for  forty  days  by  smelling  honey  and  hot  bread,  323  e.g. — 

Dtog.  Laert,     A  woman  of  Normandy  lived  for  18  years  without  food. — Petrut  de 

Albano,     Gilbert  Jackson,  of  Carse-grange,  Scotland,  lived  three  years  without 

sustenance  of  any  kind,  1719.     A  religious  fanatic,  who  determined  upon  fasting 

forty  days,  died  on  the  sixteenth.  1 789. — Phillips.     A  country  girl,  of  Osnabruck, 

absUined  four  years  from  all  food  and  drink,  1799. — Jiufeland*s  Practical  Journal, 

Ann  Moore,  the  fasting  woman  of  Tutbury,  Staffordshire,  supposed  to  have  been  an 

isBpostor,  was  laid  to  have  lived  twenty  months  without  food,  Nov.  1808.  At  Newry, 

in  Ireland,  a  man  named  Cavanagh  was  reported  to  have  lived  two  years  without  meat 

or  drink ;  Aug.  1840  ;  his  imposture  was  afterwards  discovered  in  England,  when*  ha 

was  imprisoned  as  a  cheat,  Nov.  1841.  See  instances  in  HalUr's  Elements Physiolo- 

pirn ;  Comaro  ;  Prioher's  Surgical  Library,  Ac. ;  and  in  this  volume,  see  Fasting. 

ABSTINENTS.  The  abstinents  were  a  sect  that  wholly  abstained  from  wine,  flesh,  and 
marriage ;  and  were  a  community  of  harmless  and  mild  ascetics.  They  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  in  the  third  century ;  and  some  authorities  mention  such  a  sect  as 
having  been  numerous  elsewhere  in  a.d.  n(i,-^Bossuet. 

ABYSSINIAN  ERA.  This  era  is  reckoned  from  the  period  of  the  Creation,  which  they 
place  in  the  5493rd  year  before  our  era,  on  the  29th  August,  old  style  ;  and  their 
dates  consequently  exceed  ours  by  5492  years  and  125  days.  To  reduce  Abyssinian 
time  to  the  Julian  year,  subtract  5492  years  and  125  days. 

ACADEMIES,  or  societies  of  learned  men  to  promote  literature,  sciences,  and  the  arts, 
are  of  early  date.  Aeademia  was  a  shady  grove  without  the  walls  of  Athens 
(bequeathed  to  Hecademus  for  gymnastic  exercises),  where  Plato  first  taught  philo- 
sophy, and  his  followers  took  the  title  of  Academics  378  b.  c— Stanley.  Ptolemy 
Soter  is  said  to  have  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  about  314  b.  c.  Theodosius 
tibe  Younger  and  Charlemagne  are  also  named  as  founders.  Italy  has  been  celebrated 
for  its  academies  ;  and  Jarckius  mentions  550,  of  which  25  were  in  the  city  of  Milan. 
The  first  philosophical  academy  in  France  was  established  by  Pere  Mersenne,  in  1635. 
Academies  were  introduced  into  England  by  Boyle  and  Hobbes  ;  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  London  was  formed  in  1660.    The  following  are  among  the  principal  academies  :— 

Anoona,  of  the  Caglinoti,  1G84.  Florence,  Belles  Lettres,  127^  t  Delia  Crusea 

Berlin,  Royal  Society,  1700 ;  (^Princes,  1703;       1582 ;  AntiquliiM.  18r»7. 

Architeeture,  1799. 
BoIofDS,  BodMlaatioal,  1107  :  Mathematics, 

IflBO ;  Seienees  and  ArU,  1712. 
Brescia,  of  the  ErrantU  1026. 
Brest  and  Toolon,  Bfilitary,  1082. 
BmaKls,  Bellas  Lettres,  1773- 
Caen.  Belles  Lettres,  IJSO. 
Copenhagea,  Polite  Arts,  1742. 
Cortona,  Antiqaitlee,  1726. 
Dublin.  Arte,  1748;  Science  and  Literature, 

1786;  Painting,  Soolpiuro,  dec.  1823. 
Erfurt.  Saxony.  SoSenoes,  1754. 

Paenaa,  the  PhiloponU  1C12.  1  Manheim,  Sculpture.  1775. 
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Geneva,  Medical.  1715. 

Genoa,  Painting,  Ac.  17/11 ;  Sciences,  1783. 

Germany,  Medioal.  1617;  Natural  History, 

1652 :  Military.  1752. 
Haorlem.  the  Sdenoee,  1760l 
Lisbon.  History.  1730 ;  Sciences,  1779. 
London :  its  rarious  Academies  are  described 

through  the  volume. 
Lyons,  Sciences,  1700 ;  had  Physic  and  Ma- 

thcniatics  added,  1758. 
Madrid,  the  Royal  Spanish,  1713 ;   History, 

1730 ;  Painting  and  the  Arts,  1753. 
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Philadelphia,  Arta  and  Sciences,  1749. 

Portsmouth,  Naval,  17^  ;  enlarged,  1800 

Rome,  Umoristi,  1611;  Fantoicicit  1635; 
Infecondi,  1653 ;  Painting,  1665 ;  Arcadi, 
1690 :  English.  1752. 

Spain.  Royal.  1713  ;  Military.  1751. 

Stockholm,  of  Science,  1741 ;  Belles  LettrfSt 
1753 ;  Agriculture,  1781. 

Toulon.  Military,  1682. 

Turin,  Soienoes.  1759 ;  Fine  Arts,  1778. 

Turkey,  Military  School,  1775. 

tJpsal,  Royal  Society,  Sciences,  1720. 

Venice.  Medical,  die.  1701. 

Verona.  Music,  1543 ;  Sciences,  1780. 

Vienna,  Sciilpture  and  the  Arts,  1705;  Sur- 
gery, 1783 ;  Oriental,  1810. 

Warsaw,  Languages  and  History,  1753. 

Woolwich,  Military,  1741. 


ACADEMIES,  continued, 

Mantua,  the  Vigilanti,  Sciences,  1704. 

Marseilles,  Belle*  Lettre*,  1726. 

Massaohusetts,  Arts  and  Sciences,  1780. 

Milan,  Architecture,  1380 ;  Sciences,  1719. 

Munich,  Arts  and  Sciences.  1750. 

Naples,  Rottana,  1540;  Mathematics,  1560; 
Sciences.  1695 ;  Uereulaneum,  1755. 

New  York,  Literature  and  Philosophy,  1814. 

Nismes.  Royal  Academy,  1682. 

Padua,  for  Poetry,  1610 ;  'Sciences,  1792. 

Palermo,  Medical,  1645! 

Paris,  Sarbonnet  1256;  Painting.  1391 ;  Music, 
1543;  French.  1635;  Medals,  1663;  Archi- 
tecture. 1671 ;  Surgery,  1731 ;  Military,  1751 ; 
Natural  Philosophy,  1796. 

Parma,  the  InnomintUit  1550. 

Perousa,  Insetuati,  1561 ;  Filirffiti,  1574. 

Petersburgh,  Sciences,  1725;  Military.  1732; 
the  School  of  Arts.  1764. 

ACAPULCO,  Ship.  This  was  the  celebrated  prize,  a  Spanish  galleon,  from  Acapulco, 
laden  with  gold  and  precions  wares,  and  estimated  by  some  annalists  at  1,000,000/. 
sterling  and  upwards ;  taken  by  Lord  Anson,  who  had  previously  acquired  booty  in 
his  memorable  voyage  amounting  to  600,000/.  Admiral  Anson  arrived  at  Spithead 
in  the  Centurion  with  his  gains,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe,  June  15, 1744. 

ACCENTS.  The  most  ancient  manuscripts  are  written  without  accents,  and  without 
any  separation  of  words ;  nor  was  it  until  after  the  ninth  century  that  the  copyists 
began  to  leave  spaces  between  the  words.  Michaelis,  after  Wetstein,  ascribes  the  inser- 
tion of  accents  to  Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca,  in  Egypt,  a.d.  458  ;  but  his  invention 
was  followed  up  and  improved  upon  by  other  grammarians  in  the  various  languages. 

ACCESSION,  Thb.  By  this  term  is  usually  understood  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  in  the  person  of  George  I.  the  elector  of  Han- 
over, as  the  Protestant  descendant  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I. ;  he  being 
the  son  of  Sophia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  that  princess.  He  succeeded  to  the 
crown  August  Ist,  1714,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Anne,  June  12, 1701.    See  article  Hanoverian  Succession, 

ACCUSERS.  By  the  occult  writers,  such  as  Agrippa,  accusers  are  the  eighth  order  of 
devils,  whose  chief  is  called  Asteroth,  or  spy,  and  who,  in  tiie  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
is  by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  accuser  of  the  brethren.  He  is  an  accuser  who 
charges  another  with  a  crime,  whether  the  charge  be  true  or  false.  False  accusers 
were  hanged  in  England  by  statute  4  Henry  VI.  1446.  They  were  burnt  in  the 
hce  with  an  F  by  statute  37  Henry  VIII.  IbAb.—Stowe's  Chron. 

ACHAIA.  This  country  was  governed  by  a  race  of  kings,  but  even  their  names  are  all 
forgotten.  The  capital,  Achaia,  was  founded  by  Achsus,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  1080 
B.C.  The  kingdom  was  united  with  Sicyon  or  subject  to  the  ^tolians  until  about 
284  B.C.  The  Achaei  were  descendants  of  Achseus,  and  originally  inhabited  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos ;  but  when  the  Heraclida  drove  them  thence,  they  retired 
among  the  lonians,  expelled  the  natives,  and  seized  their  thirteen  cities,  viz.  Pelene, 
.Agira,  ^Sgeum,  Bura,  Trittea,  Leontinm,  Rhypss,  Ceraunia,  Olenos,  Helice,  Patrse, 
Dyme,  and  Pharse. 

The  Achanm  league  .    a.c.  281 

Fortress  of  Athenseum  built  .    .  828 

Defeat  of  the  Aehcans  by  the  Spartans, 

and  Lysiades  killed         .  .    .  226 

BatUe  of  Sallacia 222 

The  Social  war  begnn  .    .  220 

The  Peloponnesus  ravaged  by  the^tolians  219 
Aratus  poisoned  at  .£gium  .        .  215 

Battle  of  Mantinea ;  Philopoemen  defeats 

the  Spartan  tyrant  Meohanidas  .  .  208 
Alliance  with  the  Romans     .  .201 

The  United  States  of  America  seem  to  have  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Achaean  league 
in  forming  their  constitution ;  and  the  Svriss  cantons  also  had  a  great  resemblance  to 
it  in  their  confederacy. 


PhUopcemen  defeated  by  Nabis,  in  a  naval 
battle B.C. 

Sjuirta  Joined  to  the  league  .    . 

The  Achcans  overrun  Measenla  with  fire 
and  sword      •  • 

The  Romans  enter  Achaia 

Metellns  enters  Greece 

The  Aohcan  league  dissolved 

Greece  subjected  to  Rome,  and  named 
the  province  of  Aohala 


194 
191 

182 
165 
147 
146 

146 
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ACHONRY,  BiSHOPRicK  of,  founded  by  St.  Finiaiiy  who  erected  the  church  of 
Achad,  usually  called  Achonry,  about  the  year  520.  St.  Finian  hanng  built  this 
church,  conferred  it  on  his  disciple  Nathy,  named  in  Irish,  Dathy,  or  David,  who 
was  the  first  bishop,  and  a  man  of  great  sanctity.  In  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland 
the  prelates  of  this  see  are,  for  the  most  part,  called  bishops  of  Luigny,  or  Liny, 
from  the  subdivision  of  the  county  wherein  it  is  situated.  The  see  of  Achonry  has 
been  held  in  comtnendam  with  Killala  since  1612. — See  Kiliala. 

ACOUSTICS.  The  doctrine  of  the  different  sounds  of  vibrating  strings,  and  communi- 
cation of  sounds  to  the  ear  by  the  vibration  of  the  atmosphere,  was  probably  first 
explained  by  Pythagoras,  about  500  B.C.  Mentioned  by  Aristotle,  300  b.c.  The 
speaking-trumpet  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great,  335  b.c  The 
discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made  about  a.d.  1600.  The  velocity  of  sound  was 
investigated  by  Newton  before  1700.  Galileo's  theorem  of  the  harmonic  curve  was 
demonstrated  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  in  1714  ;  and  further  perfected  by  D'Alembert, 
Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  La  Grange,  at  various  periods  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
See  Sound, 

ACRE.  This  measure  was  formerly  of  uncertain  quantity,  and  differed  in  various  parts 
of  the  realm,  until  made  standard  by  statute  31  Edward  I.,  and  fixed  at  40  poles  or 
perches  in  length,  and  4  in  breadth — or  160  square  poles,  containing  4840  square 
yards,  or  43,560  square  feet,  a.d.  1303. — Pardon. 

ACRE,  St.  Jban  d*.  Taken  by  Richard  I.  and  other  crusaders  in  1192,  after  a  siege 
of  two  years,  with  the  loss  of  6  archbishops,  12  bishops,  40  earls,  500barons,and  300,000 
soldiers.  Retaken  by  the  Saracens,  when  60,000  Christians  perished,  1291.  This 
capture  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  murder  of  the  nuns,  who  had  mangled  their 
faces  to  repress  the  lust  of  the  Infidels.  Acre  was  attacked  by  Bonaparte  in  July 
1798  ;  and  was  relieved  by  sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  gallantly  resisted  twelve  attempts 
during  the  memorable  siege  by  the  French,  between  March  6  and  May  27,  1799, 
when,  baffled  by  the  British  squadron  on  the  water  and  the  Turks  on  shore,  Bona- 
parte relinquished  his  object  and  retreated.  St.  Jean  d'Acre  is  a  pachalic  subject  to 
the  Porte ;  seized  upon  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  had  revolted,  July  2,  1832.  It 
became  a  point  of  the  Syrian  war  in  1840.  Stormed  by  the  British  fleet  under  sir 
Robert  Stopford,  and  taken  after  a  bombardment  of  a  few  hours,  the  Egyptians 
losing  upwards  of  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners,  while  the 
British  had  but  12  killed  and  42  wounded,  Nov.  3,  1840.    See  Syria  and  Turkey. 

ACROPOLIS  OF  ATHENS.  The  citadel  of  Athens  was  built  on  a  rock,  and  accessible 
only  on  one  side  :  Minerva  had  a  temple  at  the  bottom. — Pout,  in  Attic.  The  roof 
of  this  vast  pile,  which  had  stood  2000  years,  was  destroyed  in  the  Venetian  siege, 
A.D.  1687. — Aspin,  The  Acropolis  of  Mycenae  was  marked  by  terraces,  and 
defended  by  ponderous  walls,  on  which  were  high  towers,  each  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
feet. — Euripides, 

ACTIUM,  Battle  of,  between  the  fleets  of  Octavianus  Csesar  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra  on  the  other,  and  which  decided  the  fate  of  Antony, 
300  of  lus  galleys  going  over  to  Caesar ;  fought  Sept.  2,  31  b.c.  This  battle  made 
Augustus  (the  title  afterwards  conferred  by  the  senate  upon  Caesar)  master  of  the 
world,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  empire  is  commonly  dated  from  this 
year.  In  honour  of  his  victory,  the  conqueror  built  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Actian  games. — Blair, 

ACTRESSES.  Women  in  the  drama  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
men  or  eunuchs  performing  the  female  parts.  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  first 
encouraged  the  public  appearance  of  women  on  the  stage  in  England,  in  1662  ;  but 
the  queen  of  James  I.  had  previously  performed  in  a  theatre  at  court. — Theat.  Biog, 

ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT.  The  first  promulgated,  16  John,  1215.  See  Parliament. 
For  a  great  period  of  years  the  number  of  acts  passed  has  been  annually  large, 
although  varying  considerably  in  every  session.  Between  the  4th  and  10th  of  George 
IV.  1 1 26  acts  were  wholly  repealed,  and  443  repealed  in  part,  chiefly  arising  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  laws  by  Mr.  Peel  (afterwards  sir  Kobert)  :  of  these  acts,  1344 
related  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  225  to  Ireland  solely. 

ADAM  AND  EVE,  Era  of,  set  down  by  Christian  vrriters  as  being  4004  d.c.  There 
have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  opinions  on  the  distance  of  time  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer :  some  make  it  3616  years, 
and  some  as  great  as  6484  years.    See  Creation, 
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ADAMITES,  a  sect  that  imitated  Adam's  nakedness  before  the  fall,  arose  a.d.  130. 
They  assembled  quite  naked  in  their  places  of  worship,  asserting  that  if  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  there  would  have  been  no  marriages.  Their  chief  was  named  Prodicus ; 
they  deified  the  elements,  rejected  prayer,  and  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  confess 
Christ — Eusebius,  This  sect,  with  an  addition  of  many  blasphemies,  and  teaching 
from  the  text  '*  increase  and  multiply,"  was  renewed  at  Antwerp  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  under  a  chief  named  Tandeme,  who,  being  followed  by  3000  soldiers, 
violated  females  of  every  age,  calling  their  crimes  by  spiritual  names.  A  Flandrian, 
named  Picard,  again  revived  this  sect  in  Bohemia,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  whence 
they  spread  into  Poland  and  existed  some  time. — Bayle  ;  Pardon. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  op  ENGLAND,  and  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  the  acces. 
lion  of  Henry  VIII.  The  following  were  the  prime  ministers,  or  favourites,  or  chiefs 
of  administrations,  in  the  respective  reigns,  viz. : — 


KINO  HENRY  VIII. 

Bishop  Fiflher  and  earl  of  Surrey  .  .  1509 
Cardixial  Thomas  Wolsey  .    .  1513 

Sir  Thomaa  More  and  Cranmer  .  15i9 

Lord  Audlcy,  chancellor  j    archbishop 

Cranmer 1532 

And  lord  Cromwell  (earl  of  Eaaex)  .  .  1534 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  eurl  of  Surrey,  and 

bishop  Gardiner 1540 

Lord  Wriothcaloy.  earl  of  Hertford        .  1544 

KINO  KDWARD  VI. 

Tho  earl  of  Hertford,  continued 

John,  duke  of  Northumberland  .    .  1559 

gUaXN  MARY. 

Bishop  Gardiner 1553 

gUCBN  KUSABBTU. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 1558 

Sir  William  Cecil,  afterteardi  lord  Bur- 
leigh ;  chief  minister  during  almost  the 
whole  of  this  long  reign 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  favourite        .         .  1564 

Earl  of  Essex 1538 

Lord  Buckhurst 1601 

KINO  ikUSM  I. 

Lord  Bttokburst  (earl  of  Dorset) 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  North- 
ampton      1608 

Sir  R.  Carr,  created  viscount  Rochester, 
O/teruNirdf  earl  of  Somerset  .        .    .  1612 

Sir  GeorgeVilliers,  created  earl,  marquis, 
and  duke  of  Buckingham  .    .  1615 

KINO  CHARUtS  L 

Duke  of  Buckingham  continued 

Earl  of  Portland,  archbishop  Laud    .    .  1628 

Archbishop  Laud,  earl  of  Strafibrd,  lord 

Cottington 1640 

Earl  of  Essex 1640 

Lord  vis.  Falkland,  lord  Digby  .  .  .1641 
[The  civil  war  commenced,  and  all  went 

into  ocmfusion.] 

KINO  CUARLKS  O, 

Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon    .        .        .  1660 
Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  .  1687 
Lord  Ashley,  lord  Arlington,  sir  T.  Clif- 
ford, <(/tcriearc(/ lord  CUlTord     .        .  1667 
Lord  Arlington,  lord  Ashley,  created 
earl    Shaftesbury,  and   sir  Thomas 

Osborne 1673 

Sir  Thomas  Osborne  .        .        .    .  1074 

Earl  of  Essex,  duko  of  Ormond,  earl 
a/Urwards  marquess  of  Halifax,  sir 
William  Temple        .        .        .  1677 

Duke  of  York,  and  his  f^knds  .        .    .  1689 


KINO  JAMES  II. 

Earls  of  Sunderland  and  Tyroonnell, 
sir  George  afterwards  lord  JefMcs     .  1685 

Lord  Jeffries,  earl  of  Tyroonnell,  lord 
Bellasis,  lord  Arundel,  earl  of  Middlo- 
ton,  yisct  Preston     ....  1G»7 

KINO  WILLIAM  IIL  AND  QUBBN  MARY  II. 

Sir  Jolm,  afterwards  lord  Somers,  lord 
Qodolphin,  earl  of  Danby,  (nfttrwards 
duke  of  Leeds,  &c.  ....  1608 
The  earl  of  Sunderland,  ^cc.  .  .  .  1693 
Charles  Montagu,  afierwards  carl  of 
Halifax,  earl  of  Pembroke,  viscount 
Lonsdale,  earl  of  Oxford,  ^cc     .         .  1697 

qUBEV  ANNS. 

Lord  Oodolphin,  R.  Harley,  esq.,  lord 

Pembroke,  duke  of  Buckingham 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  dec     .         .         .1705 
Earl  Godolphin,  lord  Cowpcr,  dukes  of 

Marlborough  and  Newcastle  .  1707 

R.  Harley,  <|/tenoar(i#  earl  of  Oxford    .  1710 

Earl  of  Rochester,  lord  Dartmouth,  and 

Henry  St.  John,  esq.  afterwards  visct 

Bolingbroke ;  lord  Haroourt      .        .  1710 

Charles,  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  dec.  1714 

KINO  OBORQC  I. 

Lord  Cowper,  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  mar 
quess  of  Wliarton,  earl  of  Orford,  duko 
ofMarlborough,visot.Townshcnd,  &c.  1714 


Robert  Walpole,  esq. 
James,  afterwards  earl  Stanhope 
Charles,  earl  of  Sunderland,  Ac. 
Robert  Walpole,  esq.,  afterwards  sir 
Robert  and  earl  of  Orford  . 

KINO  OBOROX  II. 

Lord  Carteret,  lord  Wilmington,  lord 

Bath,  Mr.  Sandys,  &c. 
Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  lord  Carteret,  earl 

of  Harrington,  duko  of  Newcastle 
Mr.  Pelham,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  duke 

of  Bedford,  &c.  .... 

Duko  of  Newcastle^  sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son, Henry  Fox,  Aa,  lord  Anson 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  BIr.  William  Pitt, 

earl  Temple,  Hon.  H.  B.  Legge  . 
[Dismissed  in  April,  1757.    Restored  in 

June,  same  year.] 
William  Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  earl  Temple, 

duke  of  Newcastle,  fto.       .        .        . 


1715 
1717 
17I8 

1721 


1749 
1743 
1746 
1754 
1756 


1757 


KINO  OBOROX  III. 

Earl  of  Bute,  earl  of  Egremont,  duke  of 
Bedford 1761 

Earl  of  Bute,  hoo.  Geoive  Grenville,  sir 
Francis  Dashwood,  ko.  .  1762 
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ADMINISTRATIONS  of  ENGLAND  and 

Right  hoD.  George  Orcnville,  earl  of 
Halifax,  earl  of  Sandwich,  duke  of 
Bedford,  &c 1763 

Marquess  of  Rockingham,  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, earl  of  Shdbume,  Sco.         .  July  1765 

Duke  of  Grafton,  hon.  Chas.  Townshend, 
earl  of  Chatham,  &c  .  Aug.  1766 

Duke  of  Grafton,  right  hon.  Frederick, 
loid  North,  &c.  ...  Dec.  1767 

Lord  North,  lord  Halifax,  &c.       .         .  1770 

Lord  North,  lord  Dartmouth,  lord  8tor- 
mont,  lord  HUlsborongh,  lord  St.  Ger- 
main, &c.  .        .        .        .        •  1779 

Blarquess  of  Rockingham,  right  honbie. 
CTharles  James  Fox,  6to.     .      Mar.  30, 1782 

Earl  of  Shelbume,  ^VilUam'  Pitt,  lord 
Grantham,  &c.  .      July  10,  17tt2 

Duke  of  Portland,  lord  North,  Mr.  Fox, 
&C.  (The  CoaliUon  Minihtry.  See 
"Coalition")     .         .         .      April  5,  1783 

Rt.  hon.  William  Pitt,  lord  Gower,  lords 
Sidney,  Carmarthen,  and  Tburlow, 
right  hon.  W.  W.  Grenrille,  Henry 
Dnndas,  lord  Mulgrave,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, &C.  .         •         .      Dec.  27,  1783 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Camden,  marq.  of  Stafford^ 
lord  Hawkesbury,  &c.        .         .         .1786 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,  duke  of  Leed«, 
lend  Camden,  &c.      ....  1790 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Grenville,  earl  of  Chatham, 
lord  Loughborough,  &c.      .         .        .  1793 

Mr.  Pitt,  duke  of  Portland,  lord  Gren- 
ville. Mr.  Dundas,  &c.        .         .         .  1795 

Mr.  Pitt,  earl  of  Westmorland,  earl  of 
Chatham,  lord  Grenville,  &c.     .         .  1798 

Right  hon.  Henry  Addington,  duke  of 
Portland,  lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Ho- 
bart,  lord  Eldon,  ftc.  Mar.  17,  1801 

Mr.  Pitt,  lord  Melriile,  rt  hon.  George 
Canning,  lord  Harrowby,  lord  West- 
morland, duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Dun. 
das,  9co May  12,  1804 

Lord  Grenville,  lord  Henry  Petty,  earl 
Spencer,  rt.  hon.  William  Windham, 
Mr.  Fox,  lord  Erskine,  rt.  hon.  Charles 
Grey,  lord  Sidmoutb,  fto.  (Bee '*.<<// 
Ou  TaUnU.I)  .         .  Feb.  5,  1806 

Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Canning,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  earl  Camden,  right  hon. 
Spenoer  Perceval,  arc  Mar.  25,  1807 

Duke  of  Portland,  earl  Bathurst,  lord 
viscount  Castlereagh,  lord  Granville 
Gower,  Ac. 1808 

Mr.  Perceval,  earl  of  Liverpool,  mar* 
qoeas  Wellesley,  viscount  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Ryder,  dec  .         .         .  Oct  1809 

KBOKNCV  OF  OXOROB,  PRINCS  OF  WALXS. 

Mr.  Perceval,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  Ac. 

continued. 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  Earl  Bathurst,  visot 

Sidmouth,  visooont  Castlereagh,  Mr. 

Ryder,  earl  of  Harrowby,  tight  hon. 

Nich.  Yansittart,  &c  June  8,  1812 


OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  continued, 

KUrO  GKOROB  IV. 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  viscount  Sidmouth, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  arc.  continued. 

Rt  hon.  George  Canning,  lord  viscount 
Goderidw  lord  Lyndhnrst,  Mr.  Sturges 
Bourne^  &c       .         .         .     April  10,  1827 

Viscount  Goderich,  duke  of  Portland* 
right  hon.  William  Huakisson,  Mr. 
Herries,  &o.      .         .       .  August  II,  1827 

Duke  of  Wellington,  right  hon.  Robert 
Peel,  earl  of  Dudley,  viscount  Melville, 
earl  of  Ab^'deen,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr. 
Herries,  Mr.  Grant,  &o.     January  25,  1828 

Duke  of  Wellington,  earl  of  Aberdeen, 
sir  George  Murray*  lord  Lowther,  sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  Ac,  (Mr.  Huakisson, 
vise  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grant,  earl  of 
Dudley,  &o.  retiring)  May  30,  1828 

KINO  W1U.IAM  IV. 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  cabinet, 
continued. 

Earl  Grey,  viscounts  Althorpe,  Mel- 
bourne^ Goderich,  and  Palmenton, 
marquees  of  Lansdowne,  lord  Holland, 
lord  Auckland,  sir  James  Graham, 
Ac  ....      Nov.  22,  1830 

[Earl  Grey  resigns  May  9 ;  but  resumes 
office  May  18, 1832.] 

Viscount  Melbourne,  viscount  Althorp, 
lord  John  Russell,  visots.  Palmerston 
and  Duncannon,  sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 
lord  Howick,  Mr.  S.  Rice,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  *o.  .        July  14,  1834 

Visoount  Melbourne's  administration 
dissolved:  the  duke  of  Wellington 
takea  the  helm  of  state  provisionally, 
waiting  the  return  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
from  Italy       .        .         .       Nov.  14,  1834 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  Wellington, 
lord  Lyndhurst,  earl  of  Aberdeen,  lord 
Ellenborough,  lord  Rosslyn,  lord 
Wliamcliffe,  sir  George  Murray,  Mr. 
A.  Baring,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Goulbum, 
kc Deo.  15,  1834 

Visoount  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
return  to  office        .        .      April  18»  1835 

QUXKN  VICTORIA. 

Visot.  Melbourne  and  the  same  cabinet, 
continued. 

Viscount  Melbourne  resigns      .  May  7>  1839 

Sir  Robert  Peel  receives  the  queen's 
commands  to  form  a  new  administra- 
tion, May  & 

This  command  is  withdrawn,  and  lord 
Melbourne  and  his  friends  are  rein- 
stated      ....     May  10,  1839 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  duke  of  Wellington, 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  earl  of  Haddington, 
earl  of  Ripon,  lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Goul- 
bum, Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone^  sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  sir  Edward  Knatchbull, 
Ac Aug.  30>  1841 


ADMIRAL.    The  first  so  called  in  Englaud  was  Richard  de  Lucy,  appointed  by 
Henry  III.  1223.    Alfred,  AtheUtan^  Edgar^  Harold,  and  other  kings,  bad  been 
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prenouily  the  commaaders  of  their  own  fleets.  The  first  was  appointed  in  France, 
in  1284.  The  rank  of  admiral  of  the  English  seas  was  one  of  great  distinction,  and 
was  first  given  to  William  de  Leyboume  by  Edward  I.  in  1297. — Spelman  ;  Rymer, 

ADMIRAL  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND.  The  first  officer  of  this  rank  was  created 
by  Richard  II.  in  December  1385  :  there  had  been  previously  high  admirals  of  dit' 
tricU — the  north,  west,  and  south.  This  office  has  seldom  been  entrusted  to  single 
hands,  and  was  uninterruptedly  executed  by  lords  commissioners  from  1709  until 
1827,  when  the  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV.,  was  appointed,  on  the 
secession  of  lord  Melville  from  the  Admiralty.  The  duke  resigned  the  rank  12th 
Aug.  1828,  and  it  was  again  vested  in  a  commission.  A  similar  dignity  existed  in 
Scotland  from  the  reign  of  Robert  III. :  in  1673,  the  king  bestowed  it  upon  his 
natural  son,  Charles  Lennox,  afterwards  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  then  an 
infant ;  he  resigned  the  office  to  the  crown  in  1703,  and  after  the  Union  it  was  dis- 
continued. The  dignity  of  lord  high  admiral  of  Ireland  was  conferred  upon  James 
Butler,  in  May  1534.    See  Navy, 

ADMIRALTY,  Court  of,  erected  by  Edward  III.  in  1357.  This  is  a  civil  court 
for  the  trial  of  causes  relating  to  maritime  affairs.  In  criminal  matters,  which  com- 
monly relate  to  piracy,  the  proceedings  were  formerly  by  accusation  and  information ; 
but  this  being  found  inconvenient,  it  was  enacted,  by  two  statutes  made  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  that  criminal  causes  should  be  tried  by  witnesses  and  a  jury,  some 
of  the  judges  at  Westminster  (or,  as  now,  at  the  Old  Bailey,)  assisting.  The  judge- 
ship of  the  Admiralty  was  established  in  1640,  and  was  filled  by  two  or  more 
functionaries  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  restricted  to  one. — Beatson,  There 
are  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  this  court  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  by  statutes  11  George  IV.  &  1  WilUam  IV.  1830  and  1831. 

ADRIAN'S  WALL.  The  wall  of  Adrian  and  Severus,  to  prevent  the  irruptions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Frith,  and  was  eighty  miles 
long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  in  thickness,  with  watch-towers  ;  built  a.d.  121. 

ADRIANISTS.  These  were  the  disciples  of  Simon  Magus,  who  flourished  about  a.d. 
34. — TheodoreU  Another  sect  of  the  same  name,  the  followers  of  Adrian  Hamp- 
itead,  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

ADRIANOPLE,  Battle  of,  which  got  Constantine  the  empire,  was  fought  July  3, 
A.D.  323.  Adrianople  was  taken  by  the  Ottomans  from  the  Greeks  in  1360  ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in 
1453.  Mahomet  II.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  sultans,  and  the  one  who 
took  Constantinople,  was  bom  here,  in  1430. — Priestley.  Adrianople  was  taken  by 
the  Russians,  Aug.  20,  1829 ;  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Sept  14,  same  year.    See  Turkey, 

ADRIATIC.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  wedding  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  insti- 
tuted in  A.D.  1 173.  Annually,  upon  Ascension-day,  the  doge  married  the  Adriaticum 
Mar0f  by  dropping  a  ring  into  it  from  his  bucentaur,  or  state  barge,  and  was  attended 
on  these  occasions  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  state,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  in 
gondolas.    This  ceremony  was  intermitted,  for  the  first  time  for  centuries,  in  1797. 

ADULTERY,  ancibnt  laws  against  it.  Punished  by  the  law  of  Moses  with  the 
death  of  both  the  guilty  man  and  woman. — LeviticuM  xx.  10.  This  law  was  repealed, 
first,  because  the  crime  had  become  common ;  and  secondly,  because,  God's  name 
should  not  be  liable  to  be  too  often  erased  by  the  ordeal  of  the  waters  of  bitterness. 
Leo,  of  Modena,  says  that  the  husband  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  wife  for  ever, 
whether  he  willed  it  or  not. — Calmet,  Lycurgus  punished  the  offender  as  he  did  a 
parricide,  and  the  Locrians  and  Spartans  tore  out  the  offenders'  eyes.  The  Romans 
had  no  formal  law  against  adultery ;  the  emperor  Augustus  was  the  first  to  introduce 
a  positive  law  to  punish  it,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  it  executed  in  the 
persons  of  his  own  children. — Ltngkt.  Socrates  relates  that  women  who  were  guilty 
of  adultery  were  punished  by  the  horrible  sentence  of  public  constnpration.  In 
England  the  legal  redress  against  the  male  offender  has  been  refined  into  a  civil 
action  for  a  money  compensation. — Lord  Man^ld, 

ADULTERY,  English  Laws  against  it.  The  early  Saxons  burnt  the  adultress, 
and  erected  a  gibbet  over  her  ashes,  whereon  they  hanged  the  adulterer. — Pardon, 
King  Edmund  punished  the  crime  as  homicide.    It  was  punished  by  cutting  off  the 
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hair,  stripping  the  female  offender  naked,  and  whipping  her  through  the  Btreets,  if 
the  husbuid  so  demanded  it  to  be  done,  without  distinction  of  rank,  daring  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  a.d.  457  to  828. — Stowe.  The  ears  and  nose  were  cut  off  under 
Canute,  1031.  Ordained  to  be  punished  capitally,  together  with  incest,  under 
Cromwell,  May  14,  1650  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  this  law  taking  effect.  In  New 
England  a  law  was  ordained  whereby  adultery  was  made  capital  to  both  parties,  eTcn 
though  the  man  were  unmarried,  and  several  suffered  under  it,  1662. — Hardie,  A.t 
present  this  offence  is  more  favourably  viewed  ;  to  divorce  and  strip  the  adultress  of 
her  dower,  is  all  her  punishment  among  us  ;  but  in  Romish  countries  they  usually 
shut  up  the  adultress  in  a  nunnery. — Ashe. 

ADVENT.  In  the  calendar  it  signifies,  properly,  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  the 
Nativity ;  it  includes  four  Sundays,  the  first  of  which  is  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to 
Saint  Andrew  (the  30th  November),  before  or  after.  Advent  was  instituted  by  the 
council  of  Tours,  in  the  sixth  century. 

ADVENTURE  BAY.  Captain  Fumeaux  visited  this  bay,  which  lies  at  the  south-east 
end  of  Van  Diemen's  lAnd,  in  his  first  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  called  it  Adventure 
Bay  from  the  ship  Adventure  in  which  he  sailed,  1778.  It  was  visited  by  captain 
Bligh  in  1788. 

ADVENTURERS,  MERCHANT,  a  celebrated  and  enterprising  company  of  merchants, 
was  originally  formed  for  the  discovery  of  territories,  extension  of  commerce,  and 
promotion  of  trade,  by  John  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296.  This  ancient  company 
was  afterwards  translated  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  queen 
Elizabeth  formed  it  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564. — Anderson. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  in  NEWSPAPERS.  As  now  published,  they  were  not  general 
in  England  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  penalty  of  50/.  was 
inflicted  on  persons  advertising  a  reward  with  "  No  questions  to  be  asked"  for  the 
return  of  things  stolen, 'and  on  the  printer,  25  Geo.  II.  1754. — Statutes,  The 
advertisement  duty  was  formerly  charged  according  to  the  number  of  lines  ;  it  was 
afterwards  fixed,  in  England  at  3f.  6</.,  and  in  Ireland  at  2s.  6^.  each  advertisement. 
The  duty  was  farther  reduced,  in  England  to  Is.  6</.,  and  in  Ireland  to  Is,  each,  by 
statute  3  and  4  Will  IV.  1833. 

ADVOCATE,  The  KING'S.  This  office  was  instituted  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  and  the  advocate  waa  empowered  to  prosecute  at  his  own  instance 
certain  crimes f\h97 .'-'Statutes,  Lord  Advocatb,  in  Scotland,  is  the  same  as  the 
attorney-general  is  in  England.  It  was  decided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1685, 
that  the  king's  advocate  of  France  might  at  the  same  time  be  a  judge ;  and  so  in 
like  manner  it  was  allowed  in  Scotland,  where  sir  John  Nisbet  and  sir  William 
Oliphant  were  lord  advocates  and  lords  of  session  at  the  same  time. — Beatson, 

^DILES,  magistrates  of  Rome,  first  created  492  B.C.  There  were  three  degrees  of 
these  officers,  and  the  functions  of  the  principal  were  similar  to  our  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  plebeian  sediles  presided  over  the  more  minute  affairs  of  the  state,  good 
order,  and  the  reparation  of  the  streets.  They  procured  all  the  provisions  of  the 
city,  and  executed  the  decrees  of  the  people. —  Varro. 

J£NIGMA.  The  origin  of  the  senigma  is  doubtful :  Gale  thinks  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
their  senigmatical  forms  of  speech  from  the  Egyptians.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Druids  was  altogether  senigmaticaL  In  Nero's  time,  the  Romans  were  often  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  this  method  of  concealing  truth  under  obscure  language.  The 
following  epitaph  on  Fair  Rosamond  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  senigma  :— 

HI 0  Jacet  in  tombi,  Rosa  mnndl,  non  Ron  munda  ; 

Non  redolet.  Bed  olet,  que  redolere  solet 

^OLIAN  HARP.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  Kircher,  1653 ; 
but  Richardson  proves  it  to  have  been  known  at  an  earlier  period  than  his  time.-.- 
Dissertation  on  the  Customs  of  the  East.  There  is  a  Rabbinical  story  of  the  aerial 
harmony  of  the  harp  of  David,  which,  when  hung  up  at  night,  was  played  upon  by 
the  north  wind. — Baruch. 

AERONAUTICS.  To  lord  Bacon,  the  prophet  of  art,  as  Walpole  calls  him,  has  been 
attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the  true  theory  of  balloons.  The  ancient  specula- 
tions about  artificial  wings,  whereby  a  man  might  fly  as  well  as  a  bird,  refuted  by 
Borelli,  1670.  Mr.  Henry  Cavendish  ascertained  that  inflammable  air  is  at  least 
seven  times  lighter  than  common  air,  1766.  The  true  doctrine  of  aeronautics 
announced  in  France  by  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  1782. — See  Balloon. 
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.£SOP'S  FABLES.  Written  by  the  celebrated  fabulist,  the  supposed  inveutor  of  this 
species  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  about  540  b.c.  ^sop's  Fables  are,  no 
doubt,  a  compilation  of  all  the  fables  and  apologues  of  wits  both  before  and  after  his 
own  time,  conjointly  with  his  own. — Plutarch. 

iBTHIOPIA.  The  inhabitants  were  little  known  to  the  ancients,  though  Homer  has 
styled  them  the  justest  of  men,  and  the  favourites  of  the  deities.  They  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  earth. — Diod,  And  first  to  worship  the  gods ;  on  which 
account,  some  say,  their  country  had  never  been  invaded. 

^TOLIA.  This  country  was  named  after  ^tolus  of  Elis,  who,  having  accidentally 
killed  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  left  the  Peloponnesus,  and  settled  here. 
The  inhabitants  were  very  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  till  after  the  ruin  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  when  they  assumed  a  consequence  in  the  country  as  the  opposers 
^d  rivals  of  tiie  Achaeans,  to  whom  they  made  themselves  formidable  as  the  allies 
of  Rome,  and  as  ita  enemies.    They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Fulviut. 


Therma,  Xenia,  Cyphara,  and  other 
cities,  and  destroy  with  fire  all  the 
country  they  invade    .  .    b.c  201 

They  next  invite  the  kings  of  Maoedon, 
Syria  and  Sparta,  to  coalesce  with  them 
against  the  Romans    .  .199 

They  seize  Calohis,  Sparta,  and  I>eme- 

trias,  in  Thessaly  .194 

Their  defeat  near  Thermopyls    .        .    .  193 
They  lose  Lamia  and  Amphissa  .  198 

Made  a  province  of  Rome  .        .        ..144$ 


The  iEtollans  begin  to  ravage  the  Pelo* 
poxmeeus b.c.  282 

They  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Macedo- 
nians at  Thermopylte  ....  223 

Acamania  ceded  to  Philip  as  the  price  of 
peace 218 

Battle  of  Lamia;  the  iEtolians,  com- 
manded by  Pyrrhus,  are  defeated  by 
Philip  of  Maoedon      .  .        .214 

With  the  assistance  of  allies,  they  seize 
Oreum,  Opus,  Tribon,  and  Dryne         .  212 

They  put  to  the  sword  the  people  of 

AFFINITY,  Dko&bbs  of.  Marriage  within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  was  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  and  in  almost  every  age.  Several  d^^rees  were 
prohibited  in  scriptural  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Leviticus,  chap,  xviii.  In  England,  a 
table  restricting  marriage  within  certain  near  degrees  was  set  forth  by  authority,  a.d. 
1563.  Prohibited  marriages  were  adjudged  to  be  incestuous  and  unlawful  by  the 
ninety-ninth  Canon,  in  1603.  Ail  marriages  celebrated  within  the  forbidden  degrees 
of  kindred  are  declared  to  be  absolutely  void  by  statute  5  and  6  WilL  IV.  1835. 

AFFIRMATION  ov  the  QUAKERS.  This  was  first  legally  accepted  as  an  oath 
A.D.  1696.  The  affirmation  was  altered  in  1702,  and  again  altered  and  modified 
December  1721.  Quakers  were  relieved  from  oaths  when  elected  to  municipal 
offices,  by  an  act  which  extended  relief,  generally,  to  all  conscientious  Christians  not 
of  the  Established  Church,  9  Geo.  IV.  1828.  Declaration  to  be  made  by  Quakers, 
statute  of  1  Victoria,  1837  :  extension  of  this  act  to  persons  who  were  formerly 
Quakers,  but  who  have  seceded  from  that  sect,  2  Vict.  1838. 

AFFIRMATION  of  thkTRUTH.  <<Truth  being  of  universal  obligation  on  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  it  follows  that,  with  true  Christians,  a  deliberate,  vet  simple  affirmation  or 
negation  possesses  a  force  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  incapable  of  any  real  augmentation : 
hence  there  arises  a  plain  moral  obligation,  in  conformity  with  the  precept  of  the 
apostle  James,  that  our  yea  should  be  yea,  and  our  nay,  nay :  for  if  a  man  swear  in 
addition  to  his  yea  and  nay,  in  order  to  render  them  more  convincing,  their  force 
becomes  comparatively  weak  at  other  times,  when  they  receive  no  such  confirmation. 
Countenance  is  thereby  given  to  the  notion,  that  the  oath  of  a  Christian  is  more 
binding  upon  his  conscience,  and  therefore  more  credible,  than  his  deliberate  word ; 
and  thus  he  lowers  the  standard  of  the  law  of  truth.'' — Gurney*t  Peculiarities  rfthe 
Friends,  1824. 

AFRICA,  called  Libya  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
the  greatest  peninsula  of  the  universe,  first  peopled  by  Ham.  It  was  conquered  by 
Belisarius  in  a.d.  553  et  seq.  In  the  seventh  century,  about  637»  the  Mahometan 
Arabs  subdued  the  north  of  Africa  ;  and  their  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Moors, 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  present  popidation.  See  the  several  countries  of  Africa 
through  the  volume.  Among  the  late  distinguished  travellers  in  this  quarter  of 
the  world,  may  be  mentioned  Bruce,  who  commenced  his  travels  in  1768;  Mungo 
Park,  who  made  his  first  voyage  to  Africa,  May  22,  1795  ;  and  his  second  voyage, 
January  30,  1804,  but  from  which  he  never  returned.  See  Parh,  Richard  Lander 
died  of  shot-wounds  (which  he  had  received  when  ascending  the  river  Nunn)  at 
Fernando  Po,  Jan.  31,  1834.  The  African  expedition,  for  which  ptrliameot  voted 
61,000/.,  tailed  in  1841 ;  ita  reanlt  wai  disastrou,  Oct.  lame  year. 


AFR  C  ^O  ^^^ 

AFRICAN  COMPANY,  a  society  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa.  An  association  in 
Exeter,  which  was  formed  in  1588,  gave  rise  to  this  company.  A  charter  was 
granted  to  a  joint  stock  company  in  1618  :  a  third  company  was  created  in  1631  ;  a 
fourth  corporation  in  1662 ;  and  another  formed  by  letters  patent  in  1672,  and 
remodelled  in  1695.    The  rights  vested  in  the  present  company,  23  Geo.  II.  1749. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION,  founded  in  London  in  1807,  with  a  view  to  the  civili- 
sation of  Africa,  and  to  afford  moral  and  social  instruction  to  its  people — an  immense 
but  laudable  undertaking.  Many  schools  have  been  established,  particularly  at 
Sierra  Leone,  where  the  number  of  scholars,  male  and  female,  is  said  to  approach 
2000.  The  schools  are  usually  well  attended?  and  both  males  and  females  appear 
sealous  to  reap  the  advantages  of  instruction. — Leigh, 

AGE.  Historians  and  chronologers  have,  commonly,  divided  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  Creation  and  the  birth  of  Christ  into  six  periods,  called  ages.  The 
first  age  was  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deloge,  and  comprehended  1656  years ;  the 
second  age  was  from  the  Deluge  to  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  promise, 
and  comprehended  426  years,  terminating  in  the  year  of  the  world  2032  ;  the  third 
age,  from  Abraham  to  Moses  quitting  Egypt,  comprising  430  years,  and  ending  in 
the  year  of  the  world  2513  ;  the  fourth  age,  from  the  going  out  of  Egypt  to  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  being  479  years,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the 
world  2992 ;  the  fifth  age,  from  the  building  of  the  temple  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  424  years,  ending  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416  ;  and  the  sixth  age, 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  birth  of  the  Rbdbembr,  584  years,  ending  in 
the  year  of  tlie  world  4000,  and  fourth  year  before  the  vulgar  era,  or  4004.  See 
nest  article, 

AGE :  GrOLDEN  Age,  Middle  Age,  &c.  Among  the  ancient  poets,  an  age  was  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  in  which  sense  age  amounts  to  much  the  same  as  generation. 
The  interval  since  the  first  formation  of  man  has  been  dirided  into  four  ages, 
distinguished  as  the  golden,  silver,  brazen,  and  iron  ages ;  but  a  late  author, 
reflecting  on  the  barbarism  of  the  first  ages,  will  have  the  order  assigned  by  the  poets 
inverted — the  first,  being  a  time  of  ignorance,  would  be  more  properly  denominated 
an  iron,  rather  than  a  golden  age.  Various  divisions  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
have  been  made  by  historians  :  by  some  the  space  of  time  commencing  from  Con- 
stantine,  and  ending  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  called  the  middle  age  ;  the  middle  is  also  styled  the  barbarous  age.  The 
ages  of  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  three  grand  epochs,  vix.,  the  age  of  the  law  of 
nature,  from  Adam  to  Moses ;  the  age  of  the  Jewish  law,  from  Moses  to  Christ ; 
and  the  age  of  grace,  from  Christ  to  the  present  year. 

AGE,  OF.  In  England  the  minority  of  a  male  terminates  at  twenty-one,  and  of  a 
female  in  some  cases,  as  that  of  a  queen,  at  eighteen.  In  1547,  the  majority  of 
Edward  VI.  was,  by  the  will  of  his  father,  fixed  at  eighteen  years ;  previously  to 
completing  which  age,  Henry  Till,  had  himself  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
in  1509.  A  male  of  twelve  may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  at  fourteen  he  may 
consent  to  a  marriage,  or  choose  a  guardian,  or  make  a  will;  at  seventeen 
he  may  be  an  executor,  and  at  twenty-one  he  is  of  age.  A  female  at  twelve  may 
consent  to  a  marriage  ;  at  fourteen  she  may  choose  a  guardian,  and  at  twenty-one 
she  is  of  age. 

AGINCOURT,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  English  armies,  gained  by  Henry 
y.-— one  of  the  most  glorious  of  our  victories.  Of  the  French,  there  were  10,000 
killed,  and  14,000  were  taken  prisoners,  the  English  losing  only  100  men.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  7000  barons,  knights, 
and  gentlemen,  and  men  more  numerous  than  the  British  themselves!  Among 
the  slain  were  the  dukes  of  Alen9on,  Brabant  and  Bar,  the  archbishop  of  Sens, 
one  marshal,  thirteen  earls,  ninety-two  barons,  and  1500  knights,  Oc.  25,  1415. 
— Goldsmiih, 

AGITATORS,  in  English  history,  officers  appointed  by  the  army  to  take  care  of  its 
interests :  each  troop  or  company  had  two,  instituted  by  Cromwell,  1647.  The 
Protector  himself  was,  however,  obliged  to  repress  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  agitators,  owing  to  the  sedition  they  excited.  At  a  review  he  seised  the 
ringleaders  of  a  mutiny,  shot  one  instantly,  in  the  presence  of  hitf>  companions 
and  the  forces  on  the  ground,  and  thus,  by  a  bold  act,  restored  the  discipline  of 
the  army. — Hume, 
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AGRA,  Fortress  of.  termed  the  key  of  Hindostan,  surrendered,  in  the  war  with  the 
Mahrattas,  to  the  British  forces,  Oct.  17,  1803.  This  was  once  the  most  splendid 
of  all  the  Indian  cities,  and  now  exhibits  the  most  magnificent  rains.  In  the  17th 
century  the  great  mogul  frequently  resided  here  ;  his  palaces,  and  those  of  the 
Omrahs,  were  very  numerous ;  Agra  then  contained  above  60  caravansaries.  800 
baths,  and  700  mosques. — See  Matuoleunu. 

AGRARIAN  LAW,  Agraria  Lex,  This  was  an  equal  division  among  the  Roman 
people  of  all  the  lands  which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the  acres  which 
each  person  should  enjoy,  first  proposed  by  Sp.  Cassius,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
citizens,  486  b.c.  It  was  enacted  under  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus,  132  b.c.  ; 
but  this  law  at  last  proved  fatal  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  under  Julius  Caesar. — 
Livy  {    Vossitu. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  The  first  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture 
in  the  British  Isles,  of  whose  history  we  have  any  account,  was  the  Society  of 
Improvers  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland^  instituted  in  1723.  The  establishment  of  the 
Dublin  Agricultural  Society y  in  1749,  gave  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  in  Ireland  ;  but 
the  origin  of  this  society  may  be  traced  as  early  as  1731,  when  Mr.  Prior,  of  Rath- 
downey.  Queen's  County,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen,  associated  themselves  for  the 
improvement  of  husbandry.  Miss  Plumptre  considers  this  the  first  association  of  the 
kind  formed  within  the  British  dominions;  but  she  errs :  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture  multiplied  in  every  direction  during  the  eighteenth  century;  among 
them  the  highest  rank  may  be  claimed  for  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society, 
in  1777,  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  in  1793.  The  London  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  established,  by  act  of  parliament,  same  year.  The  good  and 
illustrious  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  March  2,  1802,  was  a  great  promoter 
and  patron  of  agrioolture :  a  fine  statue  to  his  memory,  by  Westmacott^has  been  erected 
in  Russell-square,  London. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  science  of  agricnlture  may  be  traced  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  Delnge.  In  China  and  the  eastern  countries  it  was,  perhaps,  ooeval 
with  their  early  pluitation  and  government  Of  the  agriculture  of  the  ancients 
little  is  known.  The  Athenians  pretend  that  it  was  among  them  the  art  of  sowing  corn  be- 
gan; and  the  Cretans,  SicUians,  and  Egyptians  lay  daim,  the  last  with  most  probability, 
to  the  honour.  Brought  into  England  by  the  Romans,  as  a  science,  about  a.  d.  27. 
Official  account  of  the  cultivated,  uncultivated,  and  unprofitable  land  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  the  Third  Report  of  the  Emigration  Committee  : — 


Coantrln. 

Cnldrated. 

Wutet 

CAp«U«  of 

ImproTemcnt. 

UnprofitaUe. 

Total. 

England  .... 

Wales 

Scotland  .... 
Ireland    .... 
British  lalands    . 

1 

25,632,000 
3,117,000 
fi,266,fK)0 

12,125,280 
383,690 

3,454,000 

630,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

168.000 

ACKIS, 

3,256,400 
1,105.000 
8,523,930 
2,416.664 
569,469 

ACMH. 

32,342.400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119.159 

46,622,970 

15,000,00(f 

15,871,463 

77.394.433 

These  numbers  are  considerably  below  some  former  computations,  but  the  quantities 
may  perhaps  be  correct  in  relation  to  each  other.  Much  of  the  waste  land  of  the 
three  countries  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  above  report  was  made.  At  that  period  it  was  computed  that  the  soil  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  annually  cropped  in  the  following  proportions :— 


ACRBS. 

ACRXS. 

Wheat 

7,000,000 

Brought  forward    .        .21,210.000 

Barley  and  rye 

1,950.000 

Nursery-grounds       .                 ,    .        20,000 

Potatoes,  oats,  and  beans 

6,500,000 

Inclosed  fruit,  flower,  kitchen,  and 

Turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  vege- 

other  gardens    ....       110,000 

Ubles 

1.150,000 

Pleasure-grounds     .        .         .    .       100,000 

Clover,  rye-grass,  ftc 

1,760,000 

Land  depastured  by  catUe    .        .21.000,000 

Fallow 

2,800,000 

Hedge-rows,  copses,  and  woods     .    2,000,000 

Hop-grounds 

60,000 

Ways,  water.  &o.          ...    2,100,000 

Forward 

21.210,000 

CulUvated  land      .         .  46,540.000 

AOY  C  ^3  ]  ALB 

It  if  computed  by  the  Agricultural  Committee,  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands 
would  yield  to  the  nation  an  income  of  above  20,000,000/.  a-year.  In  the  Report 
on  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor,  the  commissioners  remark,  that  while 
in  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  fiimilies  constitute  little  more  than  a  fourth,  in 
Ireland  they  constitute  about  two^-thirds  of  the  whole  population ;  that  there  were, 
in  1831,  1,065,982  agricultural  labourers  in  Great  Britam,  and  in  Ireland  1,131,715; 
while  the  cultivated  Und  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  about  34,250,000  acres,  and 
that  of  Ireland  only  to  about  14,000,000.  There  are  in  Ireland,  therefore,  about 
five  agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that  there  are  for  the  same  quantity  of  land 
in  Great  Britain.     See  Wheat, 

A.6YNNIANS.  This  sect  arose  about  a.d.  694,  and  alleged  that  God  forbade  the 
eating  of  flesh,  assuming  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  the  authority  upon  which 
the  doctrine  was  founded.  A  revival  of  this  ancient  sect  now  flourishes  at  Man- 
chester and  other  towns  of  England,  and  has  been  public  there  since  1814. 

AILESBURT,  reduced  by  the  West  Saxons  in  571.  St.  O'Syth,  beheaded  by  the 
Pagans  in  Essex,  was  buried  here,  a.d.  600.  William  the  Conqueror  invested  his 
favourites  with  some  of  its  lands,  under  the  tenure  of  providing  **  straw  for  his  bed- 
chamber ;  three  eels  for  his  use  in  winter ;  and  in  summer,  straw,  rushes,  and  two 
green  geese,  thrice  every  year."     Incorporated  by  charter  in  1553. 

AIR.  Anaximenes  of  Miletus  declared  air  to  be  a  self^existent  deity,  and  the  first  cause 
of  everything  created,  530  b.c.  The  pressure  of  air  was  discovered  by  Torricelli, 
A.D.  1645.  It  was  found  to  vary  with  the  height  by  Pascal,  in  1647.  Halley, 
Newton,  and  others,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  illustrated  the  agency  and  influences 
of  this  great  power  by  various  experiments,  and  numerous  inventions  have  followed 
from  tli^m ;  among  others,  the  air-gun  by  Guter  of  Nuremberg  in  i  656 ;  the  air- 
pump,  invented  by  Otho  Guericke  at  Magdeburg  in  1650,  and  improved  by  the 
illustrious  Boyle  in  1657  ;  and  the  air-pipe,  invented  by  Mr.  Sutton,  a  brewer  of 
London,  about  1 756.    See  Balloon, 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  Psacs  of.  The  first  treaty  of  peace  signed  here,  was  between 
France  and  Spain,  when  France  yielded  Franche-Comt^,  but  retained  her  conquests 
in  the  Netherlands,  May  2,  1668.  The  second,  or  celebrated  treaty,  was  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Genoa.  By  this  memorable 
peace  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  of  Nimeguen  in  1678  and  1679,  of  Ryswick 
in  1697,  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  of  Baden  in  1714,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  1717,  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718,  and  of  Vienna  in  1738,  were  renewed  and  confirmed. 
Signed  on  the  part  of  England  by  John  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  Oct.  7,  1748.  A  congress  of  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  assisted  by  ministers  from  England  and  France,  was  held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  a  convention  signed,  Oct.  9,  1818.  The  sum  then  due  from  France  to  the 
allies,  was  settled  at  265,000,000  of  francs. 

ALBA.  Founded  by  Ascanius,  1152  b.c,  and  called  Longa^  because  the  city  extended 
along  the  hill  Albanus,  This  kingdom  lasted  487  years,  and  was  governed  by  a  race 
of  kings,  the  descendants  of  ^neas,  in  the  order  following ;  but  little  of  their  history 
is  known : — 

Aaoaniiu,  MO  of  JEneas  .    b.c.  1152       stream,  is  drowned,  and  hence  this 

BjlTius  Posthumns 1143       river  is  now  called  the  I^td^r    .        b.c.  895 

Sylrios     .....  1114    Agrippa 

Romulus 864 

Ayentinus 845 

Procas      808 

Numitor 795 

Amullus,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  seises 

the  throne 794 

He  is  restored  by  his  grandson,  Romulus, 

who  puts  Amulius  to  death  .        .  754 

The  kingdom  is  conquered  by  TuUius 
Hostilius.  who  Incorporates  it  with  his 
Roman  dominions       .  .        .665 


Reign  of  Latinns  ....  1043 

Alba  reigns 1038 

Atys,  or  Capetns           ....  1002 
RdgnofCapys 976 


Gklpetos 916 

Reign  of  TiberlnoB 903 

Being  defeated  in  battle  near  the  rirer 
AUnUa,  he  throws  himself  into  the 

When  Amulius  dethroned  his  brother,  he  condemned  Ilia,  the  daughter  of  Numitor,  to 
a  life  of  celibacy,  by  obliging  her  to  take  the  vows  and  office  of  a  vestal,  thereby  to 
aisore  his  safety  in  the  usurpation.  His  object  was,  however,  frustrated  ;  violence 
was  offered  to  Iliay  and  she  became  the  mother  of  twins,  for  which  Amulius  ordered 
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her  to  be  buried  alive,  and  her  offspring  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  770  b.c.  Bat 
the  little  bark  in  which  the  infiants  were  sent  adrift  stopped  near  Mount  Aventine,  and 
was  brought  ashore  by  Faostulus,  the  king's  chief  shepherd,  who  reared  the  children 
as  his  own,  and  called  them  Romulus  and  Remus.  His  wife,  Acca-Laurentia,  was 
snmamed  Lupa  ;  whence  arose  the  fable  that  Romulus  and  his  brother  were  suckled 
by  a  she-wolf.  At  sixteen  years  of  age,  Romulus  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Ilia  and 
Nnmitor,  754  B.C.,  and  the  next  year  founded  Rome. —  Varro. 

ALBAN*S,  ST.  The  name  of  this  town  was  anciently  Verulam  ;  it  was  once  the 
capital  of  Britain,  and  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cesar  was  the  residence  of 
British  princes.  It  takes  its  present  name  from  St.  Alban,  who  was  bom  here,  and 
vrho  is  said  to  haf  e  been  the  first  person  who  suffered  martyrdom  for  Christianity  in 
Britain.  He  is  hence  commonly  styled  the  proto-martyr  of  this  country,  and  was  de- 
capitated during  the  persecution  raised  by  Diocletian,  June  23,  a.d.  303.  A  stately 
monastery  was  erected  here  to  his  memory  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  in  793.  St. 
Alban's  was  incorporated  by  Edward  TI.  1552. 

ALBAN'S,  ST.,  Battlss  of.  The  first,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
which  Richwrd  duke  of  York  obtained  a  victory  over  Henry  VI.,  of  whose  army 
5000  were  slain,  while  that  of  the  duke  of  York  suffered  no  material  loss,  fought 
May  22,  1455.  The  second,  between  the  Yorkists  under  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  Lancastrians,  commanded  by  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  conquered : 
in  this  battle  2500  of  the  defeated  army  perished  ;  fought  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
February  2,  1461. 

ALBIGENSES.  This  sect  had  its  origin  about  a.d.  1160,  at  Albigeois,  in  Languedoc, 
and  at  Toulouse  ;  they  opposed  the  disciples  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  professed 
a  hatred  of  all  die  corruptions  of  that  religion.  Simon  de  Montfort  commanded 
against  them,  and  at.  Bezi^res  he  and  the  pope's  legate  put  friends  and  foes  to  the 
•word.  At  Minerba,  he  burnt  1 50  of  the  Albigenses  alive  ;  and  at  La  Vaur,  he 
hanged  the  governor,  and  beheaded  the  chief  people,  drowning  the  governor's  wife, 
and  murdering  other  women.  They  next  defeated  the  couct  of  Toulouse,  with  the  loss 
of  17,000  men.     Simon  de  Montfort  afterwards  came  to  England.    See  Watdenset, 

ALBION.  The  island  of  Great  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  first  so  called  by  Julius 
Ceesar,  on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  upon  its  coast,  on  his  invasion  of  the  country, 
54  B.C.    The  Romans  conquered  it,  and  held  possession  about  400  years.     On  their 

auitting  it,  it  was  successively  invaded  by  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  who  drove 
le  original  inhabitants  from  the  plain  country,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  steeps  and 
wilds  of  Cornwall  and  Wales;  the  Danes  and  Normans  also  settled  at  various 
times  in  England  :  and  from  a  mixture  of  these  nations,  the  present  race  of 
Englishmen  is  derived.  See  Britain, — New  Albion,  district  of  California,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  so  named  by  him,  in  1578  ;  explored 
by  Vancouver  in  1792. 

ALBUERA,  Battle  of,  between  the  French,  commanded  by  marshal  Soult,  and 
the  British  and  Anglo-Spanish  army,  commanded  by  marshal,  now  lord  Beresford, 
May  16,  1811.  After  an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  engagement,  the  allies  obtained 
the  victory,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Penin. 
Bular  war.    The  French  loss  exceeded  9000  men  previously  to  their  retreat. 

ALCHEMY.  This  was  a  pretended  branch  of  chemistry,  which  effected  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  into  gold,  an  alkahest,  or  universal  menstruum,  a  universal  ferment, 
and  other  things  equally  ridiculous.  If  regard  may  be  had  to  legend  and  tradition, 
alchemy  must  be  as  old  as  the  Flood  :  yet  few  philosophers,  poets,  or  physicians, 
from  Homer  till  400  years  after  Christ,  mention  any  such  thing.  Pliny  says,  the 
emperor  Caligula  was  the  first  who  prepared  natural  arsenic,  in  order  to  make  gold 
of  it,  but  left  it  off  because  the  charge  exceeded  the  profit.  Others  say,  the  Egyptians 
had  this  mystery ;  which  if  true,  how  could  it  have  been  lost  ?  The  Arabians  are 
laid  to  have  invented  this  mysterious  art,  wherein  they  were  followed  by  Ramond 
LuUius,  Paracelsus,  and  others,  who  never  found  anything  else  but  ashes  in  their 
furnaces.  Another  author  on  the  subject  is  Zosimus,  about  a.d.  410. — Fab.  Bib, 
Grac.  A  licence  for  practising  alchemy  with  all  kinds  of  metals  and  minerals  granted 
to  one  Richard  Carter,  1476.— Aymer'x  Fad.  Doctor  Price,  of  Guildford,  published 
an  account  of  his  experiments  in  this  way,  and  pretended  to  success  :  he  brought  his 
•pecimeus  of  gold  to  the  king,  affirming  that  they  were  made  by  means  of  a  red  and 
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white  powder ;  but  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was  required,  upon  pain 
of  expulsion,  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  Messrs.  Kirwan  and  Woulfe ;  but 
after  some  equivocation,  he  took  poison  and  died,  August  1 763. 

ALCORAN.  The  book  which  contains  the  revelation  and  credenda  of  Mahomet :  it  is 
confessedly  the  standard  of  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  as  the  Mahometans  beliere, 
inimitable  by  any  human  pen  ;  hence  they  assume  its  divine  origin.  It  is  the  com- 
mon  opinion  of  writers,  that  Mahomet  was  assisted  by  Batiras,  a  Jacobin,  Sergius,  a 
Nestorian  monk,  and  by  a  learned  Jew,  in  composing  this  book,  most  of  whose  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  with  those  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  Sabellins,  and  other  heresiarchs. 
The  Mahometans  say,  that  God  sent  it  to  their  prophet  by  the  Angel  Gabriel :  it 
was  written  about  a.  d.  610. — See  Korariy  Mahomelism,  Mecca,  &c 

ALDERMEN.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ealdormarif  a  senior,  and  among 
the  Saxons  the  rank  vras  conferred  upon  elderly  aud  sage,  as  well  as  distinguished 
persons,  on  account  of  the  experience  their  age  had  given  them.  At  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  aldermen  were  the  governors  of  provinces  or  districts,  and  are  so 
mentioned  up  to  a.  d.  882.  After  the  Danes  were  settled  in  England,  the  title 
was  changed  to  that  of  earl,  and  the  Normans  introduced  that  of  count,  which 
though  different  in  its  original  signification,  yet  meant  the  same  thing.  Henry  III. 
may  be  said  to  have  given  its  basis  to  this  city  distinction.  In  modem  British  polity, 
an  alderman  is  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to  the  mayor.  Appointed  in  London, 
where  there  are  twenty.six,  in  1242  ;  and  in  Dublin,  where  there  are  twenty-four, 
in  1323.  Chosen  for  life,  instead  of  annually,  17  Richard  II.  1394.  Present  mode 
of  election  established  11  George  I.  1725.  Aldermen  made  justices  of  the  peace 
15  Geofge  II.  1741. 

ALDERNEY,  Race  of.  Through  this  strait  the  French  made  their  escape  after 
their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  by  admiral  Rooke,  in  1692.  It  is  celebrated 
for  two  memorable  and  fatal  occurrences  :  Henry  of  Normandy,  son  of  Henry  1.  of 
England,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  younr  nobility,  (as  many  as  140  youths  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  France  and  Britain,)  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  all  were  lost, 
in  1119.  The  British  man-of-war  Victory,  of  110  guns  and  1100  men,  was 
also  wrecked  here,  October  8,  1744,  when  the  admiral,  sic  John  Balchan,  and  all 
his  crew,  perished  on  the  rocks. 

ALE  AKD  WINE.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bacchus ;  the  former 
where  the  soil,  owing  to  its  quality,  would  not  grow  grapes. —  Tooke't  Pantheon, 
Ale  was  known  as  a  beverage  at  least  404  b.c.  Herodotus  ascribes  the  first  discovery 
of  the  art  of  brewing  barley-wine  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  As3rri8.  The  Romans  and 
Germans  very  early  learned  the  process  of  preparing  a  liquor  from  com  by  means  of 
fermentation,  from  the  Egyptians. — Tacitus,  Alehouses  are  made  mention  of  in 
the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex.  Booths  were  set  up  in  England  a.d.  728,  when 
laws  were  passed  for  their  regulation.  Ale-houses  were  licensed  1621 ;  and  exdse 
duty  on  ale  and  beer  was  imposed  on  a  system  nearly  similar  to  the  present,  13 
Charles  II.,  1660.     See  Beer^  Porter. 

ALEMANNI,  or  All  Mkn,  (i.  e,  men  of  all  nations,)  a  body  of  Suevi,  defeated  by 
Caracalla,  a.d.  214.  On  one  occasion  300,000  of  this  warlike  people  are  said  to  have 
been  vanquished,  in  a  battle  near  Milan,  by  Gallienus,  at  the  head  of  10,000  Romans* 
Their  battles  were  numerous  with  the  Romans  and  Gauls.  They  ultimately  sub- 
mitted to  the  Franks. — Gibbon, 

ALESSANDRIA,  Battlb  of,  between  the  Austro-Russian  army  under  Suwarrow, 
and  the  French  under  Moreau,  when  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  4000 
men.  The  French  had  possessed  themselves  of  Alessandria  the  year  before,  but 
they  were  now  driven  out,  May  17,  1799.  It  was  again  delivered  up  to  them  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800. 

ALEXANDER,  E&a  of,  dated  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  November  12, 
324  B.C.  In  the  computation  of  this  era,  the  period  of  the  creation  was  con- 
sidered to  be  5502  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and,  in  consequence,  the  year 
1  A.D.  was  equal  to  5503.  This  computation  continued  to  the  year  284  a.d.,  which 
was  called  5786.  In  the  next  year  (285  a.d.),  which  should  have  been  5787,  ten 
years  were  discarded,  and  the  date  became  5777.  This  is  still  used  in  the  Abys- 
sinian era,  whieh  see.  The  date  is  reduced  to  the  Christian  era  by  subtracting 
5502  until  the  year  5786,  and  after  that  time  by  subtracting  5492. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  m  Kcfpie,  tU  «»Ib  whtrwt  wign  di  maUm  n  eirSBie,  VvOt^Sf 
Mider  tie  Gnut,  3^2  »,e. ;  uk«»  by  C«a«r.  47  su:,,  tai  cW  Ehvary  4#  tW 
coataifixa^  ^^^/I'lO  n^uM*  ««rlu  m  M.S.,  hmmt,  C^^ynred  hfjrtke  Scnaow.  «iu& 

vkton,  «k>  Ibettnl  tt«  vitcr  lr>r  t^/  bt2hs  f^r  nx  »«»dM  by  famuf  ^aufcj 
ifijUad  o<  irM>i,  by  aimmand  tA  tite  e»*ip&  Onar,  ad.  ^2«  T1u»  ra  tiraMvi?  t 
pbee  /^  fprest  trifle,  aH  tbe  Ut*mutM  «4  tite  Emc  heme  4i!po«Kted  h«TC  Iscfaee'tke 
Saaifwisrj  td  f be  rvxte  by  the  Ctpe  of  G#Md  Hofe.  Ttkim  bj  tke  Fme&  o^Br 
BMdiptfte,  vfaflk  •  ■iiMtrn?  eoMeii,  Jmlj  S,  17^ :  »4  Urm.  tbem  hj  tfce  Erxab 
ia  tte  BeK^snbie  bftttk  ae&twMeii  ia  aczt  «rtkiey  m  i«y>l.  k>t»tJnm 
Ukt^  by  tb«  Bfitidib,  cader  fin»enl  Pnoer.  Mardi  21,  \¥i7  ;  bwt  «ai 
by  tb«B,  fiept.  2d,  Mflce  jev.     F'vr  UJ!e  ereaU,  tee  J^rrig  ca4  Turkey. 

ALEXANDRIA,  Battlk  or,  betvtea  the    Preadk,  sx^der  Menr^,  «V> 

atuek,  and  Ue  Krit:it  aroaj,  oanier  lir  Rklph  Aherery!mh.«e,  iT/MwiTwy  t^  tcMoC 
lS<4^/>  flu»,  vLaea  bad  bat  rer.eat^  deh«riceil  fvo^t  MArttk  21,  L^l,  Tli/e  Brjc;ab 
were  tietorvMM,  b«t  tcr  Ralpb  A-vererocabie  wm  ■cMrtaHj  vovaded ;  tad  itfbcr  ^ 
retnat  tA  yieum,  be  ««  etrried  to  tike  M(«btral*«  laip,  «ad  «l»d  oa  tke  2!«k.  "ne 
erM&auad  deT<r[ved  ca  Bfi3<«'f*rier»l  HnViuaAoa,  wio  btfled  aH  tke  afii  ■<(■  if 
Mea/A,  «hil  obii^nl  bim  to  mrrfoiii^,  5tep^  2  foiXovia^  the  ^^etor  p»mse8iD^ 
tbe  <ir«Y^iaee  r^  the  Preaeh  'vb^Me  aiubVer  exceeded  Vr/Mj  to  a  Preaes  ^4rt  a 
the  M^^termeaa. 

ALEXANDRINE  VZRSE,  Vene  of  t«etv«  feet,  or  fTOabiea,  int  wrtoea  'nf 
Aletaader  tA  P«ria,  sad  tiaee  cti>d,  a/vtr  hiau  .^kxtadriaca,  ahoas  a. a,  llvft." 
Svmn.  thet.  F*'j^,  ia  bia  £w»p  4^  Cri^Hna.  oaa  the  felkyvia|^  ae&iiaflMini  ews^ieC 
ia  which  Sk  AJextadnae  it  htfy.ij  tuxti^Jt^  -. — 

TluU.  tic*  a  trvitwl^wl  «Mka.  4n<»  it«  ilc.-v  kaqifik  a^ji*.' 

ALPORD,  BAma  or,  Geaeral  Bailie  aith  a  larfs  body  «^  Oyveaotaecn  delbtfai 
by  the  Kar<;«efla  of  MoatnMe,  Jaly  2,  1^4i^»  There  «aa  ifaiwirerad  ■oaie  jcan 
vace,  la  oae  f4  the  awaten  aear  thia  piaecy  a  aaa  ia  ana««r  oa  kora^aef 
psaed  to  hare  beea  drowacd  ia  atteaKftiaf  to  caeape  IroK  thta  hattk. 

ALGEBRA.    Where  ai^pebra  wai  irat  aaed,  aad  by  vb^i.  if  aot  piaKfy 

Diophaataa  tnt  wroee  apoa  it,  yt^htitAj  iSti^m,  a. a.  170;  he  ia  aad  to  be  ;he 
iavenf^vr,  Broafht  tato  5!^a  bf  the  Saraeeaa,  abo>%t  ¥^%  aad  kKo  Isaty  >iy 
LeoaciiTdo  of  Rta,  ta  12^,  The  ftrat  writer  vb>  aaed  alfebraatal  flfaa  arte  VifeCwa 
«f  N«rem?>er;;^  ia  I^i4.  The  iatrodaetaoa  id  lymhoit  fr>r  fjiiinirifi  vat  by  Pnada 
Tieta,  m  l^J^K  vhea  alcebra  pjbn?  iato  geaeral  aae^ — M^reri.  The  baoaaai  thearaA 
«f  Ncvtoa,  the  bwa  of  the  doetriae  of  fiaxioaty  aad  'he  aev  aaafyaa,  I<4d. 

Al/ilEZS.  Tint  acieBA  fcsA^dMa  of  Nawdia.  nA^cM  to  a  Roauui  prvnaee,  44  a^. 
It  aftenrarda  heeaaae  tadepeadeait,  tiH,  ins^daA^  the  pyver  of  the  ^ataaapia,  aie 
aatioa  mnsM  Bar%«roMa,  the  pinte,  to  aiaut  it  aad  he  teixed  the  fnweruHcac 
A.a,  U!^  ;  bat  it  afterwarda  Ml  to  the  lot  of  Tar'iKey. — PrUiUef.  The  Al^riaea 
hr  afta  brared  the  r«i«B£abent  of  the  awtt  powerful  itacet  ia  Chnateadoaa,  mi  the 
ca&pi»ror  f\ui^  T,  Wit  a  tae  fleet  aad  armj  ia  aa  aaaaeeeatfal  czpedtsiaw 
afaiaat  the*,  m  VA\,  AUpm  wm  n^atxd  by  adatirtl  Btake.  ia  1<2^).  aad  serr^ 
fted  iato  paeiie  BMaacna  wtth  Eo^;iaad ;  b«t  i:  r^fnl»t4  the  viforvaa  attaeka  fd't^a 
tMmyam  p^>ven,  p>«rtka!ar{y  thoae  o#  Pnaee,  jn  14^,  aad  IT^l  ;  aad  of  S^iaa. 
m  177:^.  17^%  aad  17%4.  ft  waa  b^m-harded  tvy  the  BritMh  ieet,  aiader  kri  Ex- 
BV/vth,  kxi4i,  27,  I^ <  ^,  whea  a  aev  treaty  fe£tfyv«d,  aad  (Jhitwaam  ikxttrj  waa  abr^ 
bthed.  Ai^ien  ia/refldiered  to  a  Preaeh  anaameat,  aader  Boaiaaut  aad  Dapcrr^ 
after  Ma&e  terera  eoaib-ta,  i«iy  S,  1^30,  ahea  the  dey  vaa  ity:mtft,  wad  dba  bar- 
heaiaa  forenuBent  aV>Qy  orer^rowa.  The  Prebeh  nhkicery  aaaoaaeedthcar  aacea- 
tSoa  to  retam  kUp^tn,  penuaeatly,  May  24,  1%:M,  Manhai  Cfaaaei  dctfuecd  the 
Arabt  hk  two  eafaceaMWta  ^ta  oae  fA  wfauh  the  dake  of  Orieaaa  waa  wawded  ,  aal 
catered  Maaeara,  Uee.  4,  143^.  fieaeral  Daaireaaoat  attadud  Coaataalaaa  fmkmk 
a«ir>.  f>!t.  13,  i^7  ;  «ace  whea  larioai  other  §%^^f.m^vA%  h0ixmitetk  the  Pfcaek  aal 
the  aatrrca,  who  are  a«vt  jet  whoCy  atbdaed,  hare  tafcca  pUee.   Sac  M^fneem. 

ALIf  fta^'f  '>^-    Poaaded  by  a  ftauyaa  Mahoawtaa  ehiel^  the  loruii^^iaw  of  Mabrtawe, 
^wbA  a:j»rr^  hat  daa^^isr  Patiau,)  ab«Mit  a«  a.  6^^    All  waa  eaOed  by  the  Ptraphet, 
Ue  Liriva  of  Oo«£t  •i'vayt  rirjtorioaa ; "  aad  the  PcrnjoM  feC&w  the  iaceyprattaita  W 
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the  Alcoran  according  to  Ali,  while  other  Mahometans  adhere  to  that  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first  four  saccessors  of  Mahomet — 
Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  whom  he  had  employed  as  his  chief  agents  in 
establishing  his  religion,  and  extirpating  unbelievers,  and  whom  on  that  account  he 
styled  the  "  cutting  swords  of  God,''  all  died  violent  deaths  ;  and  that  this  bloody  im. 
po8tor*s  fomily  was  wholly  extirpated  within  thirty  years  after  his  own  decease.  Ali 
was  assassinated  in  660. 

ALIENS.  In  England,  aliens  were  grievously  coerced  up  to  a.d.  1377.  When  they 
were  to  be  tried  criminally,  the  juries  were  to  be  half  foreigners,  if  they  so  desired, 
1430.  They  were  restrained  from  exercising  any  trade  or  handicraft  by  retail,  1483. 
The  celebra^  Alien  Bill  passed,  January  1793.  Act  to  Register  Aliens,  1795. 
Bill  to  Abolish  their  Naturalization  by  the  holding  of  Stock  in  the  Banks  of  Scot- 
land, June,  1820.  New  Registration  Act,  7  George  IV.  1826.  This  last  act  was 
repealed,  and  another  statute  passed,  6  William  IV.  1836.  The  celebrated  baron 
Geramb,  a  conspicuous  and  fashionable  foreigner^  known  at  court,  was  ordered  out  of 
England,  April  6,  1812. 

ALL  SAINTS.  The  festival  instituted  a.  d.  625.  All  Saints,  or  All  Hallows,  in  the 
Protestant  church,  is  a  day  of  general  commemoration  of  all  those  saints  and  martyrs 
in  honour  of  whom,  individually,  no  particular  day  is  assigned.  The  church  of  Rome 
and  the  Greek  church  have  saints  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  reformers  of  the 
English  church  provided  offices  only  for  very  remarkable  commemorations,  and  struck 
out  of  their  calendar  altogether  a  great  number  of  anniversaries,  leaving  only  those  which 
ai  their  time  were  connected  with  popular  feeling  or  tradition.  **  Our  reformers,"  says 
Nicholls,  in  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Common  Prayer,  **  having  laid  aside  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  many  martyrs'  days,  \ihich  had  grown  too  numerous  and  cumber- 
some to  the  churclL,  thought  fit  to  retain  this  day  (All  Saints')  wherein,  by  a  general 
commemoration,  our  church  g^ves  thanks  for  them  all." 

"ALL  THE  TALENTS"  ADMINISTRATION.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
(Jan.  23, 1806)  Lord  Grenville  succeeded  to  the  ministry,  and  united  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  friends.  This  administration  consisted  of  lord  Grenville^  lord  Henry  Petty, 
earl  Fitzwilliam,  viscount  Sidmouth  (late  Mr.  Addington),  Mr.  Fox,  earl  Spencer, 
Mr.  Windham,  lord  Erakine,  lord  Ellenborough,  lord  Minto,  right  hon.  Charles 
Grey  (afterwards  earl  Grey),  right  hon.  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  lord  Moira,as  roaster 
of  Uie  ordnance ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  as  treasurer  of  the  navy.  The  friends  of  this 
ministry  gave  it  the  appellation  of  **  All  the  Talents,"  which,  being  echoed  in  derision 
by  the  opposition,  became  fixed  upon  it  ever  after,  Feb.  5,  1806. 

ALLEGIANCE.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  administered  in  England  for  600  yeare, 
contained  a  promise  '*  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and 
futh  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and  terrene  honour  *,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any 
ill  or  damage  intended  him,  without  defending  him  therefrom."  A  new  oath  of 
allegiance  was  administered  in  1605.    Altered  by  the  convention  parliament,  1688. 

ALLEGORY.  Of  very  ancient  composition.  The  Bible  abounds  in  the  finest  instances, 
of  which  Blair  gives  Psalm  Ixxx.  ver.  8,  16,  as  a  specimen.  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene  is  an  allegory  throughout ;  Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  abounds  in  allegories  ; 
and  the  Pilgrim*s  Progress  of  Bunyan,  1663,  is  perfect  in  this  way.  Milton,  among 
other  English  poets,  is  rich  in  allegory. 

ALLIANCES,  Tkkatibs  op,  between  the  high  European  Powers  :  The  following  are 
the  principal  treaties  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  which  are  most  commonly 
referred  to.     See  Coalition ,  Treaties,  &c. 


AUiaaoeofLeipsio  .  .  AprU9,  1631 

AUianc*  of  Vienna  May  27.  1657 

Alliance,  the  Triple  .         .  Jan.  28, 1668 

Alliance  of  Warsaw  .   March  31,  1683 

Alliance,  the  Grand  .         .  May  12,  1689 

Alliance,  the  Hague  Jan.  4, 1717 
AlliancB,  the  Quadruple  .         .    Aug.  2. 1718 


Alliance  of  Versailles  May  1,  1756 

Germanic  Alliance  July  23,  \7SS 

Alliance  of  Paris    .  .         .    May  16,  1796 

Alliance  of  Petersburg  .        April  8,  18(>5 

Austrian  Alliance  .  March  14,  1812 

Alliance  of  Sweden      .  .     Alarch  24,  1818 

AUiance  of  TopliU  .         .     Sept.  9,  1813 


Alliance  of  Vienna  .   ftlarch  16, 1731  |  Alliance,  the  Holy      .  Bopt.  SS,  1815 

ALMANACKS.     The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments.     Log  calendars  were 

anciently  in  use.     Al-mon-aght,  is  of  Saxon  origin.     In  the  British  Museum  and 

vniversittes  are  curious  specimens  of  early  almanacks.     Michael  Nustrodamns,  the 

celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  almanack  in  the  style  of  Merlin,  1566. — Du/reanoy. 


Poor  Robin's  Almanack   . 

• 

.    .  16S2 

Lady's  Diary 

• 

.  I7U5 

Moore's  Almanack 

• 

.    .  1713 

Season  on  tho  Seasons    . 

• 

.  1735 

Gentleman's  Diary 

• 

.    .  1741 

Nautical  Almanack      . 

•                 • 

.1787 
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ALMANACKS,  continued, 

John  Somer's  Calendar, written  in  Oxford  1 380 
Ono  in  Lambeth  palace,  written  in  .  1460 
First  printed  one,  published  at  Buda  .  1478 
First  printed  in  England,  by  Richard 

Psmson 1497 

Tybault's  Prognostications  .  .  .  1533 
Lilly's  Ephcmeris         ....  1644 

Of  Moore's,  at  one  period,  upwards  of  500,000  copies  were  annually  sold.  The  Sta- 
tioners' company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  publishing,  until  1790,  in  virtue  of 
letters  patent  from  James  I.,  granting  the  privilege  to  this  company,  and  the  two 
universities.     The  stamp  duty  on  almanacks  was  abolished  in  August,  1834. 

ALMANZA,  Battle  of,  between  the  confederate  forces  under  the  earl  of  Galway,  and 
the  French  and  Spanish  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  (the  illegitimate  son  of 
James  II.),  when  most  of  the  English  were  killed  or  made  prisoners  of  war,  having 
been  abandoned  by  the  Portuguese  at  the  first  charge,  April  14,  1707. 

ALMEIDA,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  Anglo-Spanish  army,  commanded 
by  lord  Wellington,  and  the  French  army  under  Massena,  who  was  defeated  with 
considerable  los8»  August  5,  1811.  Wdlington  compelled  Massena  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  and  to  retreat  rapidly  before  him ;  but  the  route  of  the  French  was  tracked 
by  the  most  horrid  desolation. 

ALMONER.  The  precise  date  of  this  office  is  not  certain ;  but  we  read  of  a  lord 
almoner  in  various  reigns,  and  in  various  countries.  The  rank  was  anciently  allotted 
to  a  dignified  clergyman,  who  had  the  privilege  of  giving  the  first  dish  from  the 
royal  table  to  the  poor ;  or  instead  thereof,  an  alms  in  money.  By  the  ancient 
canons,  all  monasteries  were  to  spend  at  least  a  tenth  part  of  their  income  in  alms  to 
the  poor.  By  an  ancient  canon  all  bishops  were  required  to  keep  almoners.  The 
grand  almoner  of  France  (le  grand  aumonier)  was  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity 
in  that  kingdom  before  the  revolution,  1789. 

ALNEY,  Battle  of,  or  rather  single  combat,  between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute 
the  Great,  in  sight  of  their  armies ;  the  latter  was  wounded,  when  he  proposed 
a  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  south  part  falling  to  Edmund,  a.  d.  1016;  but 
this  prince  having  been  murdered  at  Oxford,  shortly  after  the  treaty,  according  to 
8ome»  by  the  treachery  of  iEdric  Streon,  Canute  was  left  in  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom  in  1017. — GoUUmith, 

ALPHABET.  Athotes,  son  of  Menes,  was  the  author  of  hieroglyphics,  and  wrote  thus 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  2122  b.  c. — Blair,  But  Josephus  affirms  that  he  had 
seen  inscriptions  by  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam  ;  though  this  is  doubted,  and  deemed  a 
mistake,  or  fabulous.  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  alphabet  was 
aleph,  called  by  the  Greeks  aipha^  and  abbreviated  by  the  modems  to  A.  Tha 
Hebrew  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Cadmea,  1493  b.  c,  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  (fifteen  in  number)  into  Greece ; 
they  were  the  following  : — 

A,  B,  r,  A,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O.  H,  P,  2,  T,  T. 
These  letters  were  originally  either  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  or  Assyrian  characters^  and 
changed  gradually  in  form  till  they  became  the  ground  of  the  Roman  letters,  now 
used  all  over  Europe.  Palamedes  of  Argos  invented  the  double  characters,  e,  X,  #,  B, 
about  1224  b.  c.  ;  and  Simonides  added  Z,  Y,  H,  n,  about  489  b.  o. — Arundelian 
Marbles,  When  the  E  was  introduced  is  not  precisely  known.  The  Greek  alphabet 
consisted  of  sixteen  letters  till  399  b.  c,  when  the  Ionic,  of  24  characters,  was  intro- 
duced. The  small  letters  are  of  late  invention,  for  the  convenience  of  writing.  The 
alphabets  of  the  different  nations  contain  the  following  number  of  letters : — 


English 

.  86 

German 

.86 

Greek  . 

.  24 

Turkish 

.  33 

French     . 

.    .  S3 

Sclavonic 

.    .27 

nebrew   . 

.    .  22 

Sandscrit. 

.    .  50 

Italian 

.  20 

Russian 

.  41 

Arabic 

.  2» 

and 

Spanish    . 

.    .27 

Latin 

.    .  22 

Persian    . 

.    .  32 

Chinese  . 

.      814 

ALPHONSINE  TABLES :  Celebrated  astronomical  tables,  composed  by  command,  and 
under  the  direction  of,  Alphonsus  X.  of  Castile,  sumamed  the  Wise.  This  learned 
prince  is  said  to  have  expended  upwards  of  400,000  crowns  in  completing  the  irork, 
whose  value  was  enhanced  by  a  preface,  written  by  his  own  hand  :  he  commenced 
his  reign  in  1252. 
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A  LT-RANSTADT,  Peace  of.  This  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between  Charles  XI  I. 
of  Sweden,  and  Frederick  Angustiu  of  Poland,  waa  sig^ned  September  24,  1706. 
Frederick  Angngtus,  who  was  deposed  in  1 704,  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  throne. 

ALTARS,  were  first  raised  to  Jupiter,  in  Greece,  by  Cecrops.  who  also  instituted  and 
regulated  marriages,  1556  b.  c.  He  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the  worship  of 
those  deities  which  were  held  in  adoration  in  Egypt — Herodotus,  Christian  altars  in 
churches  were  instituted  by  pope  Siztus  I.  in  135  ;  and  they  were  first  consecrated 
by  pope  Sylvester.  The  first  Christian  altar  in  Britain  was  in  634. — Stowe.  The 
Church  of  England,  and  all  the  reformed  churches,  discontinue  the  name,  and  have 
abolished  the  doctrhie  that  supported  their  use. 

ALUM,  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  at  Rocha,  in  Syria,  about  a.  d.  1300  ;  it 
was  found  in  Tuscany,  in  1460  ;  was  brought  to  perfection  in  England,  in  1608 : 
was  discovered  in  Ireland  in  1757  ;  and  in  Anglesey,  in  1790.  Alum  is  a  salt  used 
as  a  mordant  in  tanning  :  it  is  used  also  to  harden  tallow,  and  to  whiten  bread.  It 
may  be  made  of  pure  clay  exposed  to  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  added  to  the  ley  ;  but  it  is  usually  obtained  by  means  of  ore  called  alum  slate. 

AMAZONIA,  discovered  by  Francisco  Orellana,  in  1580.  Coming  from  Peru,  Orel- 
lana  sailed  down  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic,  and  observing  companies  of 
women  in  arms  on  its  banks,  he  called  the  country  Amazonia,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Amazon  to  the  river,  which  had  previously  been  called  Maranon. 

AMAZONS.  Their  origin  is  fabulous.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
Scythians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  where  their  husbands  having  made  incursions, 
were  all  slain,  being  surprised  in  ambuscades  by  their  enemies.  Their  widows, 
reflecting  on  the  alarms  or  sorrows  they  underwent  on  account  of  the  fate  of  their 
husbands,  resolved  to  form  a  female  state,  and  having  firmly  established  themselves, 
they  decreed  that  matrimony  was  a  shameful  servitude  ;  but,  to  perpetuate  their  race, 
they,  at  stated  times,  admitted  the  embraces  of  their  male  neighbours. — Quintug 
CurtiuM,  They  were  conquered  by  Theseus,  about  1231  b.  c.  The  Amazons  were 
constantly  employed  in  wars;  and  that  they  might  throw  the  javelin  with  more 
force,  their  right  breasts  were  burned  off,  whence  their  name  from  the  Greek, 
non  and  mamma.  Their  queen,  Thalestris,  visited  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  cohabited  with  him,  in  the  hope 
of  having  issne  by  so  illustrious  a  warrior ;  three  hundred  females  were  in  her 
train. — Herodotus. 

AMBASSADORS,  accredited  agents  and  representatives  from  one  court  to  another, 
are  referred  to  early  ages,  and  to  almost  all  nations.  In  most  countries  they  have 
great  and  peculiar  privileges  ;  and  in  England,  among  others,  they  and  their  servants 
are  secured  against  arrest.  The  Portuguese  ambassador  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  in 
1663  ;  and  the  Russian,  by  a  lace- merchant,  in  1709,  when  a  law,  the  statute  of 
8  Anne,  passed  for  their  protection.  Two  men  were  convicted  of  arresting  the  servant 
of  an  ambassador.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  ambas* 
sador,  with  a  label  on  their  breasts,  to  ask  his  pardon,  and  then  one  of  them  to  be 
imprisoned  three  months  and  the  other  fined.  May  12,  1780. — Phillips, 

AMBASSADORS,  Interchanob  of.  England  has  about  thirty  ambassadors,  envoys, 
or  other  high  diplomatic  residents  at  foreign  courts,  exclusively  of  inferior  agents ; 
and  the  ambassadors  and  other  high  agents  from  abroad  exceed  that  number  in  Lon- 
don. Among  recent  memorable  instances  of  interchange  may  be  recorded,  that  the 
first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  of  America  to  England  was  John  Adams, 
presented  to  the  king,  June  2,  1785  ;  and  the  first  from  Great  Britain  to  America, 
was  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1791. 

AMBER.  Of  great  repute  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  time  ;  esteemed  as  a  medicine 
before  the  Christian  era :  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  it,  300  b.c.  Upwards  of  150 
tons  of  amber  have  been  found  in  one  year  on  the  sands  of  the  shore  near  Pillau. — 
Phillips.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails  among  naturalists  and  chemists, 
respecting  the  origin  of  amber,  some  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the 
mineral,  and  some  to  the  animal  kingdom  ;  its  natural  history  and  its  chemical  ana- 
lysis affording  something  in  favour  of  each  opinion. 

AMBOYNA.  Memorable  massacre  of  the  English  factors  at  this  settlement  by  the 
Dutch  :  they  were  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  on  an  accusation  of  a  conspiracy 
to  eznei  the  Dutch  from  the  island,  where  the  two  nations  resided  and  jointly  shared 
^  c2 
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in  the  pepper  trade  of  Java,  February  17,  1623.  Amboyna  was  seized  by  the  En- 
glish, February  16,  1796,  but  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  It  was 
again  seized  by  the  Britbh,  Feb.  17,  1810  ;  and  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

AMEN.  This  word  is  as  old  as  the  Hebrew  itself.  In  that  language  it  means  truff 
faithful f  certain.  Employed  in  devotions,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  it  implies,  sobeit; 
at  the  termination  of  a  creed,  so  it  is.  It  has  been  generally  used,  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  churches,  at  the  conclusion  of  prayer. 

AMENDE  Honorable,  originated  in  France  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  first  an 
infamous  punishment  inflicted  on  traitors  and  sacril^ious  persons  :  the  offender  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  hangman ;  his  shut  was  stripped  off,  a  rope  put 
about  his  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  then  led  into  court,  and  was  obliged 
to  pray  pardon  of  God,  the  king,  and  the  country.  Death  or  banishment  sometimes 
followed.  Amende  honorable  is  now  a  term  used  for  making  recantation  in  open 
court,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  injured  party. 

AMERCEMENT,  in  Law.  A  fine  assessed  for  an  offence  done,  or  pecuniary  punish- 
ment at  the  mercy  of  the  court.  By  magna  charta  a  freeman  cannot  be  amerced  for 
a  small  fault,  but  in  proportion  to  the  offence  he  has  committed,  9  Henry  III.  1224. 

AMERICA :  See  United  Slates.  Discovered  by  Christopher  Colombo,  a  Genoese, 
better  known  as  Christopher  Columbus,  a.d.  1492,  on  the  11th  of  October,  on  which 
day  he  came  in  sight  of  St  Salvador.  See  Bahama  Islands,  This  great  navigator 
found  the  continent  of  America  in  1497,  and  the  eastern  coasts  were  found  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (Amencus  Vespucius)  in  1498  ;  and  fi-om  this  latter  discoverer 
the  whole  of  America  is  named. 


Newfoundland,  the  first  British  colony 
In  this  quarter  of  the  world,  discovered 
by  Cabot,  and  by  him  called  Prima 

Vista 1497 

Virginia,  the  first  English  settlement  on 

the  main  land  ....  1606 

New  England,  the  second,  by  the  Ply- 
mouth company        ....  1614 
New  York,  setUed  by  tho  Dutch        .    .1014 
A  large  body  of  diasenters,  who  fled  from 
church  tyranny  in  England,  built  New 

Plymouth 16?0 

Nova  Scotia  settled,  under  Sir  William 

Alexander,  by  the  Scotch  .  1632 

Delaware,  by  tho  Dutch  .  .  .  .  1623 
Massachusetts,  by  Sir  H.  Roswell .  .  16^ 
Maryland,  by  Lord  Baltimore  .  .  .  1633 
Connecticut  granted  to  Lord  Warwick 
in  1630;  but  no  English  settlement 
was  made  here  till  ....  1633 
Rhode  Island  settled  by  Roger  Williams 

and  his  brethren  .        .        .  1035 

Now  Jersey,  grant  to  Lord  Berkeley      .  1644 
New  York  settled,  first  by  the  Dutch, 
but  the  English  dispossessed  them  and 

the  Swedes 1664 

Carolina,  by  the  English  .  .    .  16G7 

Pennsylvania,  settled  by  William  Penn, 

the  celebrated  Quaker       .                 .  1680 
Georgia  settled  by  general  Oglethorpe,  in  1732 
Kentucky  settled                   .                 .1764 
Canada  attempted  to  be  settled  by  the 
French  in  1534 ;  they  built  Quebec  in 
1606;  but  the  whole  country  was  con- 
quered by  the  English                         .  1759 
Louisiana  discovered  by  Ferdinand  de 
Beta,  in  1541 ;  settled  by  the  French 
in  1718 :  but  eastward  of  the  Missia- 
slppi  was  ceded  to  England,  in  .         .  1763 
Florida  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in 
1 497:  re-discovered  by  Ponce  dc  Leon  in 
15 IS ;  It  belonged  alternately  to  France 
and  Spain ;  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the 
Rnglitih  in ]76-) 


The  memorable  American  Stamp  Act 
passed    ....     March  S2,  1765 

The  obnoxious  duty  on  tea,  paper, 
painted  glass,  dec.  .       June,  1767 

The  populace  destroy  the  tea  from  ships 
newly  arrived  from  Eufi^and,  at  Boe- 
t<»,  and  become  boldly  diacon- 
toited        .  .  Nov.  1773 

The  Boston  Port  Bill,  by  which  that 
port  was  to  be  shut  up  until  satis- 
faction should  be  made  to  tho  East 
India  Company  for  the  tea  destroyed, 
passed  March  25,  1774 

The  first  general  congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia    ....     Sept.  5,  1774 

The  revolution  conunenced ;  first  action 
between  the  Americans  and  kingls 
troops  see  (Lexington)  April  19  .177^ 

The  colonies  agree  on  articles  of  confede- 
ration and  perpetual  union.  May  90,       1 775 

Gen.  George  Washington  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  ar- 
mies       ....      Jane  16,  1775 

Thirteen  colonies  declare  themselves 
independent     .         .  July  4,  1776 

[For  the  several  actions  fought  during 
the  war,  see  them  severally.] 

The  independence  of  the  colonies  is  ac- 
knowledged by  France,  and  Franklin 
and  others  are  received  there  as  am- 
bassadors     .  .      Alarch  21,  1778 

American  independence  Is  recognised  by 
Holland         .         .         .         April  19,  1782 

And  by  England,  in  provisional  articles 
of  peace,  signed  at  Paris    .     Nov.  .K),  1782 

Definitive  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  3,  17R3 

And  ratified  by  congress        .       Jan.  4,  1784 

John  Adams  was  received  as  ambassador 
from  America  by  Ctoorge  HI.    June  2,  1785 

And  Mr.  Hammond  was  first  ambassador 
from  Great  Britain  to  tho  United 
States,  in  *        .        .1791 

[For  other  occurrences,  see  United 
Slates.} 
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AMERICA,  SOUTH.  The  Spaniards,  as  being  the  first  discoverers  of  this  vast 
portion  of  the  Western  world,  had  the  lai^est  and  richest  share  of  it.  When  they 
landed  in  Peru,  a.d.  1530,  thej  found  it  governed  bj  sovereigns  called  Incas,  who 
were  revered  by  their  subjects  as  divinities,  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  their  in- 
vaders under  the  command  of  Francis  Pizarro.  The  cruelties  practised  by  the  new 
adventurers  wherever  they  appeared,  will  be  a  reproach  to  Spain  for  ever*.  Span- 
ish America  has  successfully  asserted  its  freedom  within  the  present  century  :  it  first 
declared  its  independence  in  1810 ;  and  the  provinces  assembled,  and  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  in  July,  1814  ;  since  when,  although  the  wars  of  rival  and 
contending  chiefs  have  been  afflicting  the  country,  it  has  released  itself  from  the 
yoke  of  Spain  for  ever.  Its  independence  was  recognised  by  England,  in  sending 
consuls  to  the  several  new  states,  Oct.  30,  1823,  ei  seq. ;  and  by  France,  Sept.  30, 
1830.     See  Brazil^  Columbia,  Lima,  Peru,  &c. 

AMETHYSTS.  When  this  stone  was  first  prized  is  not  known  ;  it  was  the  ninth  in 
place  upon  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priests,  and  the  name  Issachar  was 
engraved  upon  it  It  is  of  a  rich  violet  colour,  and  according  to  Plutarch,  takes  its 
name  from  its  colour,  resembling  wine  mixed  with  water.  One  worth  200  rix-doUars 
having  been  rendered  colourless,  equalled  a  diamond  in  lustre  valued  at  18,000  gold 
crowns. — De  Boot  Hitt.  Gemmarum.  Amethysts  were  discovered  at  Kerry,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1755. — Bums, 

AMIENS,  PsACK  OF,  between  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France  and  Spain ;  the  pre- 
liminary articles,  fifteen  in  number,  were  signed  by  lord  Hawkesbnry  and  M.  Otto, 
on  the  part  of  England  and  France,  Oct.  1 ,  1801 ;  and  the  definitive  treaty  was 
subscribed  on  March  27,  1802,  by  the  marquis  Comwallis  for  England,  Joseph 
Bonaparte  for  France,  Azara  for  Spain,  and  Schimmelpeoninck  for  Holland. 

AMMONITES.  Descended  from  Ammon,  the  son  of  Lot ;  they  invaded  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  made  the  Israelites  tributaries,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Jephthah, 
1188  B.C.  They  again  invaded  Canaan  in  the  reign  of  Saul  with  an  intention  to  put 
out  the  right  eye  of  all  those  they  subdued,  but  Saul  overthrew  them,  1093  B.C. 
They  were  afterwards  many  times  vanquished  ;  and  Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rab 
boath  their  capital,  and  destroyed  all  the  walls,  198  B.c.-^osephtu. 

AMNESTY.  The  word  as  well  as  the  practice  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Thrasy- 
bulus,  the  Athenian  general  and  patriot,  who  commenced  the  expulsion  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  with  the  assistance  of  only  thirty  of  his  friends  :  having  succeeded,  the 
only  reward  he  would  accept  was  a  crown  made  with  two  branches  of  olive.  409 
B.C. — Hume's  Essays. 

AMPHICTYONIC  COUNCIL  :  EsUblished  at  Thermopylse  by  Amphictyon,  for  the 
management  of  all  affairs  relative  to  Greece.  This  celebrated  council,  which  was 
composed  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  some  cities  of  Greece,  consisted  of 
twelve  delegates,  1498  b.c.  Other  cities  in  process  of  time  sent  also  some  of  their 
citizens  to  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  in  the  age  of  Antoninus  Pius,  they 
were  increased  to  the  number  of  thirty. — Suidas, 

AMPHION.  British  frigate,  of  38  guns,  blown  up  while  riding  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
Sound,  and  the  whole  of  her  crew  then  on  board,  consisting  of  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  officers  and  men,  perished,  Sept  22,  1796. — Butler. 

AMPHITHEATRES.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Julius  Csesar  and 
Curio :  the  latter  was  the  celebrated  orator,  who  called  the  former  in  full  senate 
"  Omnium  mulierum  virum,  et  omnium  virorum  mulieremJ*  In  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  which  were  vast  round  and  oval  buildings,  the  people  assembled  to 
see  the  combats  of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other  exhibitions  ;  they  were 
generally  built  of  wood,  but  Statilius  Taurus  made  one  of  stone,  under  Augustus 
Caesar.  The  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian  was  built  a.d.  79  ;  and  is  said  to  have  been 
a  regular  fortress  in  1312.  The  amphitheatre  of  Verona  was  next  in  size,  and  then 
that  of  Nismes. 

*  Laa  Cans,  in  deacribiiig  the  barbarity  of  the  Spaniards  while  porsuiog  their  conquests,  records 
many  inatancee  of  it  that  fill  the  mind  with  horror.  In  Jamaica,  he  says,  they  hanged  the  unresist- 
ing natives  lor  thirteen  at  a  time,  in  honour  of  the  thirteen  apostles !  and  he  has  beheld  them  throw 
the  Indian  inianta  to  their  dogs  for  food  I  "  I  have  heard  them,"  says  Las  Casas,  "borrow  the  limb 
of  a  human  being  to  feed  their  dogs,  and  have  seen  them  the  next  day  return  a  quarter  of  another 
victim  to  the  lender!" 
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AMPHITRITE,  the  ship.  This  vessel,  conveying  convicts  to  New  South  Wales,  and 
having  on  board  103  female  convicts,  with  twelve  children,  and  a  crew  of  sixteen  men, 
was  driven  on  the  Boulogne  sands,  in  a  heavy  gale.  Those  on  board  might  proba- 
bly  have  been  saved  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  but,  apparently  through  the  cap- 
tain's doubt  as  to  his  authority  to  allow  the  convicts  to  escape  to  the  shore,  and  the 
uncompromising  dignity  of  a  lady  passenger,  all,  except  three  of  the  crew,  were 
drowned,  Aug.  30,  1833. 

AMSTERDAM.  This  noble  city  was  the  castle  of  Amstel  in  a.d.  1100  ;  and  its  build- 
ing, as  a  city,  was  commenced  about  1203.  Its  famous  exchange  was  built  in  1634 ; 
and  the  stadthouse,  one  of  the  noblest  palaces  in  the  world,  in  1648  ;  this  latter 
cost  three  millions  of  guilders,  a  prodigious  sum  at  that  time.  It  is  built  upon 
1 3,659  piles,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structure  is,  for  its  size,  both  in  external 
and  internal  grandeur,  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  Europe.  Amsterdam  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  of  Prussia,  when  that  prince  invaded  Holland  in  favor  of  the 
stadtholder,  in  1787.  The  French  were  admitted  without  resistance,  Jan.  18,  1795. 
The  ancient  government  was  restored  in  November,  1813.     See  Holland. 

AMULETS,  OR  CHARMS.  All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets.  The  Egyptians 
had  a  great  variety  ;  so  had  the  Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  Persians.  Among  the 
Greeks,  they  were  much  used  in  exciting  or  conquering  the  passion  of  love.  They 
were  also  in  estimation  among  the  Romans. — Pliny.  Ovid,  Among  the  Christiana 
of  early  ages,  amulets  were  made  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  about  a.d.  328.  They 
have  been  sanctioned  by  religion  and  astrology,  and  even  in  modem  times  by  medi- 
cal and  other  sciences — ^witness  the  anodyne  necklace,  &c.  The  pope  and  Catholic 
clergy  make  and  sell  amulets  and  charms  even  to  this  day. — Ashe, 

ANABAPTISTS.  This  sect  arose  about  a.d.  1525,  and  was  known  in  England  before 
1549.  John  of  Leyden,  Muncer,  Storck,  and  other  German  enthusiasts,  about  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  spread  its  doctrines.  The  anabaptists  of  Munster  (who  are, 
of  course,  properly  distinguished  from  the  existing  mild  sect  of  this  name  in  Eng- 
land) taught  Uiat  infant  baptism  was  a  contrivance  of  the  devil,  that  there  is  no 
original  sin,  that  men  have  a  free  will  in  spiritual  things,  and  other  doctrines  still 
more  wild  and  absurd.  Munster  they  called  Mount  Zion,  and  one  Mathias,  a  baker, 
was  declared  to  be  the  king  of  Zion.  Their  enthusiasm  led  them  to  the  maddest 
practices,  and  they,  at  length,  rose  in  arms  under  pretence  of  gospel  liberty. 
Munster  was  taken  about  fifteen  months  afterwards,  and  they  were  all  put  to  death. 
The  anabaptists  of  England  differ  from  other  Protestants  in  little  more  than  the  not 
baptizing  children,  as  appears  by  a  confession  of  faith,  published  by  the  representa- 
tives of  above  one  hundred  of  their  congregations,  in  1689. 

ANACREONTIC  VERSE.  Commonly  of  the  jovial  or  Bacchanalian  strain,  named 
after  Anacreon,  of  Teos,  the  Greek  lyric  poet,  about  510  b.c.  The  odes  of  Anacreon 
are  much  prized  ;  their  author  lived  in  a  constant  round  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery,  and  was  choked  by  a  grape  stone  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. — Stanley't 
Lives  of  the  Poets, 

ANAGRAM,  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  name  or  sentence ;  as  from  Mary,  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  is  made  army.  On  the  question  put  by  Pilate  to  our  Saviour, 
**  Quid  est  Veritas 9**  we  have  this  admirable  anagram,  "  Est  uir  qui  adest,**  The 
French  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  art,  as  now  practised,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.,  about  the  year  1560. — Henault, 

ANATHEMAS.  The  word  had  four  significations  among  the  Jews  :  the  anathema,  or 
curse,  was  the  devoting  some  person  or  thing  to  destruction.  We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  of  it  in  the  city  of  Jericho  (see  Joshua  vi.  17).  Anathemas  were  used  by 
the  primitive  churches,  a.d.  387.  Such  ecclesiastical  denunciations  caused  great 
terror  in  England  up  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. — Rapin.  The  church  ana- 
thema, or  curse,  with  excommunication,  and  other  severities  of  the  Romish  religion, 
are  still  practised  in  catholic  countries  to  this  day. — Ashe. 

ANATOMY.  The  structure  of  the  human  body  was  made  part  of  the  philosophical 
investigations  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  and  it  became  a  branch  of  medical  art  under 
Hippocrates,  about  420  b.c.  But  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus  may  be  regarded  as 
being  the  fathers  of  anatomy :  they  were  the  first  to  dissect  the  human  form,  as 
anatomical  research  had  been  confined  to  brutes  only :  it  is  mentioned  that  they 
practised  upon  the  bodies  of  living  criminals,  about  300  and  293  b.c.     In  England, 
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the  schools  were  supplied  with  subjects  uolawfully  exhumed  from  graves ;  and,  until 
lately,  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  were  ordered  for  dissection.  See  next  article. 
The  first  anatomical  plates  were  designed  by  Vesalias,  about  a.d.  1538.  The 
discoveries  of  Hanrey  were  made  in  1616.  The  anatomy  of  plants  was  discovered  in 
1680 FreifuTs  History  of  Physic, 

ANATOMY  LAWS.  The  first  law  regulating  the  science  was  enacted  in  1540 ;  and 
laws  relating  to  it,  and  encouraging  schools,  have  been  framed,  altered,  and  amended 
in  almost  every  reign  to  the  present  time.  A  new  statute  was  enacted,  regulating 
schools  of  anatomy,  3  William  IV.  1832.  This  act  repealed  so  much  of  the  9th  of 
George  IV.  as  stiU  empowered  the  judges  to  direct  the  body  of  a  murderer,  after 
execution,  to  be  dissected ;  '*  but  the  court  may  direct  that  such  criminal  be  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  the  jail.'' — Statutes  at  large, 

ANCHORITES.  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  were  the  first  anchorites.  Many  of  the 
early  anchorites  lived  in  caves  and  deserts,  and  practised  great  austerities.  Some 
were  analogous  to  the  fakeers,  who  impose  voluntary  punishments  upon  themselves 
as  atonement  for  their  sins,  and  as  being  acceptable  to  God  ;  and  their  modes  of  tor- 
troe  were  often  extravagant  and  criminal.    The  order  first  arose  in  the  fourth  century. 

ANCHORS  FOR  SHIPS,  are  of  ancient  use,  and  the  invention  belongs  to  the  Tuscans. 
— Pliny,  The  second  tooth,  or  flake,  was  added  by  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian. — 
Strabo,  Anchors  were  first  forged  in  England  a.d.  578.  The  anchors  of  a  first-rate 
ship  of  war  (of  which  such  a  ship  has  four)  will  weigh  90  cwt.  each,  and  each  of  them 
will  cost  £A50.^Phillips. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  and  MUSIC.  Ancient  history  commenced  in  the  obscurity  of 
tradition,  about  1800  b.c.,  and  is  considered  as  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  a.d  .  476.  Modem  history  began  with  Mahomet  or 
Charlemagne,  and  has  lasted  about  1200  or  1000  years,  commencing  in  almost  as 
great  obscurity  as  ancient  history,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  those  times,  a.d.  600 
and  800.  Ancient  Music  refers  to  such  musical  compositions  as  appeared  from 
the  time  of  Palestrini  to  that  of  Bach;  that  is,  from  the  year  1529  to  1684.  See 
History, — Music. 

ANDRE',  MAJOR,  bis  EXECUTION.  This  gaUant  and  lamented  soldier  was  an 
adjutant-general  in  the  British  army,  and  was  taken  on  his  return  from  a  secret 
expedition  to  the  American  general  Arnold,  in  disguise,  Sept  23,  1780.  He  was 
sentenced  to  execution  by  a  court  of  general  Washington^  officers,  at  Tappan,  New 
York,  and  suffered  death  Oct.  2,  following.  Andrl's  remains  were  disinterred  at 
Tappan  for  removal  to  England  in  a  sarcophagus,  Aug.  10,  1821,  and  are  now 
interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 

ANDREW,  ST.,  martyred  by  crucifixion,  Nov.  30,  a.d.  69,  at  Patrse,  in  Achaia.  The 
festival  was  instituted  about  359.  Andrew  is  the  titular  saint  of  Scotland,  owing  to 
Hungus,  the  Pictish  prince,  having  dreamed  that  the  saint  was  to  be  his  friend  in  a 
pending  battle  with  the  Northumbrians ;  and  accordingly  a  St.  Andrew's  X  appeared 
in  the  air  during  the  fight,  and  Hungus  conquered.  The  collar  of  an  order  of  knight- 
hood, founded  on  this  legend,  is  formed  of  thistles  (not  to  be  touched),  and  of  rue  (an 
antidote  against  poison) ;  the  motto  is  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.  It  was  instituted 
by  Achains  in  the  year  809,  and  was  revived  by  king  James  V.  in  1540.     See  Thistle, 

ANEMOMETER,  to  measure  the  strength  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  was  invented  by 
Wolfios,  in  1709.  The  extreme  velocity  was  found  by  Dr.  Lind  to  be  93  miles 
per  hour.     See  article  Winds* 

ANGELIC  KNIGHTS  of  ST.  GEORGE.  Instituted  in  Greece,  a.d.  456.  The  Ange^ 
/•ct  were  instituted  by  Angelus  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  1191.'  The 
Angeliem^  an  order  of  nuns,  was  founded  at  Milan  by  Louisa  Torelli,  a.d.  1534. 

ANGELS.  Authors  are  divided  as  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  angels.  Some  will  have 
it  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  with  our  world  ;  others,  before  all  ages,  that  is,  from 
eternity.  This  latter  is  Origen's  opinion. — Cavers  Hist,  Literal,  The  Jews  had  ten 
orden  of  angels  ;  and  the  popes  have  recognised  nine  choirs  and  three  hierarchies. 

ANGELS,  IN  COMMERCE.  An  angel  was  an  ancient  gold  coin,  weighing  four  penny- 
weights, and  was  valued  at  6f.  %d.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  at  10«.  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  1562.  The  angelot  was  an  ancient  gold  coin,  value  half  an  angel,  struck 
at  Paris  when  that  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,, 
1413.— IFoorf. 
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ANGERSTEIN  GALLERY,  the  foundation  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London^was  a 
small  collection  of  aboat  forty  pictures,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  art ;  purchased  by 
the  British  government  for  the  public  service,  for  ^^60,000,  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  in  Jan.  1822.  The  exhibition  of  these  pictures  was  opened 
in  Pall  Mall,  in  May,  1824.     See  National  Gallery. 

ANGLESEY,  or  England's  Island  {ey^  in  Saxon,  being  island),  the  celebrated  seat 
of  the  Druids,  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  78 ;  and  by  the  English  in  1282. 
The  fortress  of  Beaumaris  was  built  by  Edward  I.  to  overawe  the  Welch,  1295.  The 
spot  in  Anglesey  where  Suetonius  PauUnus  and  his  barbarous  legions  butchered  the 
unoffending  Druids,  in  a.d.  59,  is  still  shown  at  a  ferry  called  Porthamel,  across  the 
Menai  Straits. — Phillips. 

ANGLING.  The  origin  of  this  art  is  involved  in  obscurity  ;  allusion  is  made  to  it  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Bible,  as  Amos.  It 
came  into  general  repute  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Wynkin 
de  Worde's  Treatyse  of  Fysshinge,  the  first  book  printed  on  angling,  appeared  in 
1496.    Isaac  Walton's  book  was  printed  in  1653. 

ANGLO-SAXONS,  or  ANGLES.  The  name  of  England  is  derived  from  a  village 
near  Sleswick,  called  Anglen,  whose  popnltttion  joined  the  first  Saxon  freebooters. 
Egbert  called  his  kingdom  Anglesland.  Anglia  East  was  a  kingdom  of  the  hep- 
tarchy, founded  by  the  Angles,  one  of  whose  chiefs,  Uffa,  aunmed  the  title  of  kingi 
A.  D.  575  :  the  kingdom  ceased  in  792.— See  Britain. 

ANGRIA.  This  famous  pirate's  fort,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  Invested  by  admiral 
Watson,  and  destroyed.  The  pirate,  his  wife,  and  family,  were  made  prisoners ; 
and  great  quantities  of  stores  which  were  found  in  the  fort,  and  several  ships  in  the 
harbour,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  East  India  Company,  were  seized,  1756. 

ANHALT,  House  of,  in  Germany,  is  very  ancient  and  distinguished  :  the  best 
genealogists  deduce  its  origin  from  Berenthobildus,  who  made  war  npon  the 
Thuringians  in  the  sixth  century.     In  1586,  the  principality  was  divided  among 

the  five  sons  of  Joachim  Ernest,  and  hence  the  five  branches  of  this  hoose 

Beatson, 

ANHOLT,  Island  op.  Owing  to  the  injury  done  by  the  Danish  crufzers  to  British 
commerce,  this  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  England,  in  the  last  war.  The 
Danes  made  an  attempt  to  regain  it  with  a  force  which  exceeded  4000  men,  but 
were  gallantly  repulsed.  The  British  force  opposed  to  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  150,  yet  triumphed  in  a  close  and  desperate  engagement,  March  14,  1811. 

ANIMAL  LIFE.  The  body  of  man  was  designed  for  ninety  years,  but  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  falls  infinitely  short  of  that  patriarchal  age.  Without 
referring  to  ante-  or  post-diluviaos,  or  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  many 
extraordinary  instances  of  length  of  human  life  will  be  found  under  article  Longevity. 
The  following  is  the  duration  of  life  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  : — 


YSARS. 

YSARS. 

VKAR8. 

VKAM. 

Tho  Ilorao    . 

8  to  32 

Mulo     . 

.     18 

Swine     . 

.       .     25 

Goose     . 

.       .28 

Ox    . 

.    .    20 

Sheep    .    . 

.     .     10 

Goat    . 

.      8 

Parrots 

.      30  to  100 

Cow 

.    23 

Ram 

.     .     15 

Gat 

.      .    10 

Raven  . 

.  i(« 

Afls  . 

.    .    33 

Dog     . 

.      14  to  25 

Pigoon 

.      8 

Turtles 

.   50  to  2U0 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.  This  deception  was  introduced  by  father  Hehl,  at  Vienna, 
about  1774 ;  and  had  wonderful  success  in  France,  in  1788.  It  had  its  dupes  in 
England  also,  in  1789  ;  but  it  exploded  a  few  years  afterwards.  It  was  a  pretended 
mode  of  curing  all  manner  of  diseases  by  means  of  sympathetic  affection  between  the 
sick  person  and  the  operator.  The  effect  on  the  patient  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
certain  motions  of  the  fingers  and  features  of  the  operator,  he  placing  himself  imme- 
diately before  the  patient,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  fixed  on  his.  After  playing  in  this 
manner  on  the  imagination  and  enfeebled  mind  of  the  sick,  and  performing  a  number 
of  distortions  and  grimaces,  the  cure  was  said  to  be  completed. 

ANIMALCULiE,  in  the  semen  of  animals,  first  discovered  by  Leuwenhoek,  1677* 
In  the  milt  of  the  cod-fish  are  contained,  he  says,  more  living  animalcules  than  there 
are  people  on  the  whole  earth.  A  mite  was  anciently  thought  the  limit  of  littleness ; 
but  there  are  animals  27,000,000  of  times  smaller  than  a  mite.  A  thousand  millions 
of  animalcula,  discovered  in  common  water,  are  not  altogether  larger  than  a  grain  of 
sand. — ErpcrimeiUs  of  Leuwenhoek.  1677. 
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ANIMALS,  Cruelty  to.  Several  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  preTention  of  cruelty 
to  animals.  The  late  Mr.  Martin,  M.P.,  zealously  laboured  as  a  senator  to  repress 
this  odious  offence  ;  and  a  society,  in  London,  which  was  established  in  1824,  effects 
much  good  in  this  way.  See  Cruelty  to  Animals^  Society.  Mr.  Martinis  act  passed 
3  Geo.  IV.,  1822.  See  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  June,  1727  ;  statute  5  &  6  WU.  IV., 
Sept.  1835  ;  statute  for  Ireland,  1  Vic,  July,  1837. 

ANJOU,  or  BAU6E,  Battlb  of,  fought  between  the  English  and  French  armies  ;  the 
latter  commanded  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  who  defeated  the  English,  on  whose 
nde  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  1500  men  perished  on  the  field :  the  duke  was  slain 
by  sir  Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight,  who  commanded  a  company  of  men  at  arms  ; 
and  the  earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Huntingdon,  were  taken  prisoners.  This 
was  the  first  battle  that  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  English,  April  3,  1421. 
The  university  of  Anjou,  so  celebrated  for  learning,  was  founded  in  1349. 

ANNIHILATION.  The  doctrine  of  annihilation  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  G^reeks, 
and  Latins  :  the  ancient  philosophers  denied  annihilation  ;  the  first  notions  of  which 
are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  Christian  theology. — Dr.  Burnet. 

ANNO  DOMINI ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ;  used  by  the  Christian  world,  and  abbre- 
viated A.D.  This  is  the  computation  of  time  from  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour 
and  is  called  the  vulgar  era ;  first  adopted  in  the  year  525.  See  Era.  Charles  III. 
of  Germany  was  the  first  sovereign  who  added  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord''  to  his 
reign,  in  879. 

ANNUITIES,  OR  Pensions,  were  first  granted  in  1512,  when  £20  were  given  to  a 
lady  of  the  court  for  services  done  ;  and  £^.  \Zt.  Ad.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentle- 
man, 1536.  The  sum  of  ;^13.  6«.  %d.  was  deemed  competent  to  support  a  gentleman 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  1554.  An  act  was  passed  empowering  the  government  to 
borrow  one  million  sterling  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent.y  4  &  6  William  and 
Mary,  1691-3.  This  mode  of  borrowing  soon  afterwards  became  general  among 
civilised  governments.  An  annuity  of  it.  \\d.  per  annum^  accumulating  at  10  fter 
C4nil.f  amounts  in  100  years  to  £20,000. 

ANNUNCIATION  or  the  Virgin  Mary.  This  festival  commemorates  the  Virgin's 
miraculous  conception,  denoting  the  tidings  brought  her  by  the  angel  Gabriel :  its 
origin  is  referred  variously  by  ecclesiastical  writers  to  the  fourth  and  seventh  century. 
The  day,  the  25th  of  March,  is  also  called  Lady -day,  which  see.  In  England,  before 
the  alteration  of  the  style,  Sept.  3,  1752,  our  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  a 
reckoning  which  we  still  preserve  in  certain  ecclesiastical  computations.  The  religious 
order  of  the  Annunciation  was  instituted  in  1232  ;  and  the  military  order,  in  Savoy, 
by  Amadeus,  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Amadeua  I.,  who  had  bravely  defended 
Rhodes  against  the  Turks,  1355. 

ANOINTING.  The  ceremony  observed  at  the  inauguration  of  kings,  bishops,  and  other 
eminent  personages,  and  a  very  ancient  custom.  It  was  first  used  at  coronations  in 
England  on  Alfred  the  Great,  in  872 ;  and  in  Scotland,  on  Edgar,  in  1098.  The 
religious  rite  is  referred  to  a  very  early  date  in  the  Christian  church  ;  by  some 
authors,  to  550,  when  it  was  practised  with  consecrated  oil  as  extreme  unction  (one 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church)  on  dying  persons,  and  persons  in  extreme 
danger  of  death,  and  is  so  done  to  the  present  day. 

ANONYMOUS  LETTERS.  The  sending  of  letters  denouncing  persons,  or  demanding 
money,  or  using  threats,  made  felony  by  the  Black  Act,  9  Geo.  I.,  1722. — Statute 
at  large.  Several  persons  have  been  executed  in  England  for  sending  anonymous 
letters,  imputing  crimes  and  making  exposures  ;  and  the  present  laws  against  these 
practices  are  still  very  severe,  but  not  more  so  than  just. 

ANTARCTIC.  The  south  pole  is  so  called,  because  it  is  opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic 
pole.  A  continent  of  1700  miles  of  coast  from  east  to  west,  and  64  to  66  degrees 
south,  was  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  by  French  and  American  navigators 
on  the  same  day,  Jan.  9,  1840  ;  a  coincidence  the  more  singular,  as  the  discoverers 
were  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  720  miles.  Mr.  Briscow,  of  the  navy,  fell  in 
with  land,  which  he  coasted  for  300  miles  in  lat.  67,  long.  50,  in  the  year  1830. 

ANTEDILUVIANS.  According  to  the  tables  of  Mr.  Whiston,  the  number  of  people 
in  the  ancient  world,  or  world  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Flood,  reached  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  549,755  millions,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1482.      Burnet  haa 
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■apposed  that  the  first  human  pair  might  have  left,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  ten 
married  couples ;  and  from  these,  allowing  them  to  multiply  in  the  same  decuple 
proportion  as  the  first  pair  did,  would  rise,  in  1500  years,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than  the  earth  was  capable  of  holding,  lie  therefore  suggests  a  quadruple  multipli- 
cation only;  and  then  exhibits  the  following  table  of  increase  during  the  first  sixteen 
centuries  that  preceded  the  Flood : — 


L        . 

.    10 

V 

.      2,560 

IX.    . 

.       655,360 

xnL 

167.142,1«> 

n. . 

.    .    40 

VL    . 

.    .    10,240 

X, 

.    .    2,621,440 

xiv. 

.       67l.0»i8,640 

m.   . 

.  160 

VII. 

.    40.960 

XL    . 

.  10,485.760 

XV. 

.    2,684,354,460 

IV. 

.    .  640 

vin. 

.    .  163,840 

XU. 

.    .  41,943,040 

XVI. 

.  10.737,418,240 

This  calculation^  although  the  most  moderate  made,  exceeds,  it  will  be  seen,  by  at 
least  ten  times,  the  present  number  of  mankind,  which,  at  the  highest  estimate, 
amounts  to  only  a  thousand  millions. 

ANTHEMS,  OR  HYMNS.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  St.  Ambrose,  were  the 
first  who  composed  them,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. — LengUt,  They 
were  introduced  into  the  church  service  in  386. — Baker,  Ignatius  is  said  to  have 
introduced  them  into  the  Greek,  and  St.  Ambrose  into  the  Western  church.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  reformed  churches  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  1565. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI.  Eaters  of  human  flesh  have  existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
The  Cyclops  and  Lestrygones  are  represented  as  man-eaters,  by  Homer ;  and  the 
Essedonian  Scythians  were  so,  according  to  Herodotus.  Diogenes  asserted  that  we 
might  as  well  eat  the  flesh  of  men,  as  that  of  other  animals  ;  and  the  practice  still 
exists  in  Africa,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  &c.  In  order  to  make  trial  whether  there 
was  any  repugnance  in  nature  to  the  feeding  of  an  animal  on  its  own  species, 
Leonardus  Floroventius  fed  a  hog  with  hog's  flesh,  and  a  dog  with  that  of  a  dog, 
when  he  found  the  bristles  of  the  hog  to  fall  off,  and  the  dog  to  become  full  of  ulcers. 
The  annals  of  Milan  furnish  an  extraordinary  instance  of  anthropophagy  :  a  Milanese 
woman,  named  Elizabeth,  from  a  depraved  appetite,  had  an  invincible  inclination  to 
human  flesh ;  she  enticed  children  to  her  house,  and  killed  and  salted  them  ;  and  on 
a  discovery  being  made,  she  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  burnt,  in  1519.  Various 
more  recent  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred. — See  CannihiMlism, 

ANTICHRIST  :  The  name  i^ven  by  way  of  eminence  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Man  qfSin 
who,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  is  to  appear  very  remarkably  in  opposition  to 
Christianity.     His    reign,  it  is   supposed,  will  continue  three  years  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  there  will  be  a  terrible  persecution.     This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Catholics ;  but  the  Protestants,  as  they  differ  from  them,  so  they  differ  from  them- 
selves.    Grotius  and  Dr.  Hammond  suppose  the  time  past,  and  the  characters  to  be 
finished  in  the  persons  of  Caligula,  Simon  Magus,  and  the  Gnostics.    A  general 
opinion  prevailed,  that  the  pope  was  the  true  antichrist,  and,  at  a  conncil  held  at 
Gap  in  1603,  they  inserted  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  an  article  whereby  the  pope 
was  declared  to  be  antichrist. — Bossuei, — Brown, 

ANTIMONY.  This  mineral  was  very  early  known,  and  applied  by  the  ancients  to 
various  purposes.  It  was  used  as  paint  to  blacken  both  men's  and  women's  eyes,  as 
appears  from  2  Kings  ix.  30,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  30,  and  in  eastern  countries  is  thus 
used  to  this  day.  When  mixed  with  lead,  it  makes  types  for  printing;  and  in 
physic  its  uses  are  so  various  that,  according  to  its  preparation,  alone,  or  in 
company  with  one  or  two  associates,  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  a  physician  desires 
in  an  apothecary's  shop. — Boyle.  We  are  indebted  to  Basil  Valentine  for  the 
earliest  account  of  various  processes,  about  1410. — Priestley. 

ANTINOMIANS,  the  name  first  applied  by  Luther  to  John  Agricola,  in  1538.  The 
Antinomians  trust  in  the  gospel,  and  not  in  their  deeds  ;  and  hold  that  crimes  are 
not  crimes  when  committed  by  them,  that  their  own  good  works  are  of  no  effect ;  that 
no  man  should  be  troubled  in  conscience  for  sin,  and  other  equally  absurd  doctrines. 

ANTIOCH,  buUt  by  Seleucus,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C.  In  one  day,  100,000 
of  its  people  were  slain  by  the  Jews,  145  b.c.  In  this  city,  once  the  capital  of  Syria, 
the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer  were  first  called  Christians.  The  Era  of  Antioch  is  much 
used  by  the  early  Christian  writers  attached  to  the  churches  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria :  it  placed  the  creation  5492  years  b.c. 

ANTIPODES.  Plato  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  thought  it  possible  that  antipodes 
existed,  about  368  b.c.     Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  legate  of  pope  Zachary,  is 
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said  to  have  denounced  a  bishop  as  a  heretic  for  maintaining  this  doctrine,  a.d.  741. 
The  antipodes  of  England  lie  to  the  south-east  of  New  Zoiland ;  and  near  the  spot 
is  a  small  island,  called  Antipodes  Island. — Brookes. 

ANTIQUARIES,  and  ANTIQUE.  The  term  antique  is  applied  to  the  productions 
of  the  arts  from  the  age  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into 
Italy,  in  a.d.  400.  A  college  of  antiquaries  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Ireland  700 
years  b.c.  ;  but  this  has  very  little  pretensions  to  credit.  A  society  was  founded  by 
archbishop  Parker,  Camden,  Stowe,  and  others,  in  1572. — Spelman.  Application 
was  made  in  1589  to  Elizabeth  for  a  charter,  but  her  death  ensued,  and  her  successor, 
James  I.,  was  far  from  favouring  the  design.  In  1717  this  society  was  revived,  and 
in  1751  it  received  its  charter  of  incorporation  from  George  II.  It  began  to  publish 
its  discoveries  &c.,  under  the  title  of  Archmologiaf  in  1770.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1780. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  advocated  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
This  doctrine  spread  widely  after  the  reformation,  when  it  was  adopted  by  Lielius 
and  Faustus  Socinus. — Bayle.    See  Arians,  SocinianSf  and  Unitariant. 

ANTOIGN,  Battle  of,  between  the  central  army  of  the  French  and  the  allies,  in 
which  4^00  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  killed,  3,500  taken  prisoners,  and  600 
emigrants  shut  up  in  Longwy  ;  900  French  were  killed  in  the  action  ;  thirty  pieces  of 
battering-cannon  and  howitzers,  with  all  the  baggage  of  the  combined  army,  were 
captured,  August  13,  1792. 

ANTWERP.  First  mentioned  in  history  in  a.d.  517.  Its  fine  exchange  built  in  1531. 
Taken  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  in  1585.  It  was 
then  the  chief  mart  of  Flemish  commerce,  but  the  civil  wars  caused  by  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  II.  drove  the  trade  to  Amsterdam.  The  remarkable  crucifix  of  bronze, 
thirty -three  fieet  high,  in  the  principal  street,  was  formed  from  the  demolished  statue 
of  the  cruel  duke  of  Alva,  which  he  had  himself  set  up  in  the  citadel.  Antwerp  was 
the  seat  of  the  civil  war  between  the  Belgians  and  the  house  of  Orange,  1830.31. 
In  the  late  revolution,  the  Belgian  troops  having  entered  Antwerp,  were  opposed  by 
the  Dutch  garrison,  who,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  being  driven  into  the  citadel, 
cannonaded  Uie  town  with  red  hot-balls  and  shells,  doing  immense  mischief,  Oct  27, 
1830.  General  Chass^  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  French  after  a  destructive 
bombardment,  Nov.  24,  1832. — See  Belgium, 

APOCALYPSE,  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  written  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  about  a.d. 
95. — IretuBus.  Some  ascribe  the  authorship  to  Cerinthus,  the  heretic,  and  others 
to  John,  the  presbyter,  of  Ephesus.  In  the  first  centuries  many  churches  disowned 
it,  and  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the  council 
of  Laodicea,  but  was  again  received  by  other  councils,  and  confirmed  by  that  of 
Trent,  held  1545,  et  seq.  Rejected  by  Luther,  Michaelis,  and  others,  and  its 
authority  questioned  in  aU  ages  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  his  first 
Apology  for  the  Christians  in  a.d.  139. 

APOCRYPHA.  In  the  prefiice  to  the  Apocrypha  it  is  said,  *'  These  books  are  neyther 
found  in  the  Hebrue  nor  in  the  Chalde.''~a}6/0,  1539.  The  history  of  the 
Apocrypha  ends  135  b.c.  The  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon,  but  they  were 
received  as  canonical  by  the  CathoUc  church,  and  so  a4iudged  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  held  in  1545,  et  geq. — Ashe. 

APOLLINARIANS,  the  followers  of  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who  taught 
tiiat  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  instead  of  a  soul  to  him ;  that  his  flesh  was  pre- 
existent  to  his  appearance  upon  earth,  and  that  it  was  sent  down  from  heaven,  and 
conveyed  through  the  Virgin,  as  through  a  channel ;  that  there  were  two  sons, 
one  bom  of  God,  the  other  of  the  Virgin,  &c.  Apollinarius  was  deposed  for  his 
opinions  in  a.d.  378. 

APOLLO  Frigatb,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  British  navy,  with  about  forty  sail  of 
the  outward-bound  West  India  fleet,  of  which  she  was  convoy,  lost  in  a  heavy  gale 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  three  leagues  north  of  Cape  Mondego,  and  wiUi  her 
perished  sixty-one  of  her  crew,  including  captain  Dixon,  the  commander,  besides  an 
immense  amount  of  life  and  property  in  the  merchant  vessels,  April  2,  1804. 

APOLLO,  Tbmplbs  or.  Apollo,  the  god  of  all  the  fine  arts,  of  medicine,  music, 
poetry,  and  eloquence,  had  temples  and  statues  erected  to  him  in  almost  every 
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country,  particalarly  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  His  most  splendid  tenaple  was  at 
Delphi,  bailt  1263  b.c. — See  Delphi.  His  temple  at  Daphnse,  built  434  b.c. 
during  a  period  in  which  pestilence  raged,  was  burnt  in  a.d.  362,  and  the  Christians 
accused  of  the  crime. — Lenglet. 

APOLLYON,  the  same  in  Greek  as  Abaddon  is  in  Hebrew,  both  signifying  **  the 
destroyer."  St.  John,  Rev.  ix.  11,  says,  "And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which 
is  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon^ 
but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon."     a.d.  95. 

APOSTACY.  The  forsaking  the  Christian  faith  was  anciently  punishable  in  England 
by  burning,  and  tearing  to  pieces  by  horses.  A  law  was  enacted  against  it,  9 
William  III.  1697.  In  Catholic  countries  for  a  succession  of  ages  apostacy  from  the 
Christian  faith  was  punished  by  torture  and  death.     See  Inquiailum, 

APOSTLES'  CREED.  The  summary  of  belief  of  the  Christian  faith,  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  composed  a  great  while  after  their 
time. — Pardon,  The  repeating  of  this  creed  in  public  worship  was  ordained  in  the 
Greek  church  at  Antioch,  and  was  instituted  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  whence  it  passed  to  the  church  of  England  at  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
in  1534. 

APOSTOLICI.  The  first  sect  of  Apostolici  arose  in  the  third  century  ;  the  second 
sect  was  founded  by  Sagarelli,  who  was  burned  alive  at  Parma,  a.d.  300.  They 
wandered  about,  cloUied  in  white,  with  long  beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads, 
accompanied  by  women  whom  they  called  their  spiritual  sisters,  preaching  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  predicting  its  downfall. 

APOTHECARY,  the  Kino's.  The  first  mention  of  one  attending  the  king's  person 
in  England,  was  on  Edward  III.  1844  ;  when  he  settled  a  pension  of  three-pence  per 
diem  for  life  on  Coursus  de  Gangelund,  for  taking  care  of  him  during  his  illness  in 
Scotland. — Rymer*s  Fcedera,  Apothecaries  were  exempted  from  serving  on  juries 
or  other  civil  offices,  10  Anne,  1712.  The  Apothecaries'  Company  was  incorporated 
in  London,  1617.  The  Botanical  garden  at  Chelsea  was  left  by  sir  Hans  Sloane  to 
the  company  of  Apothecaries,  Jan.  1753,  on  condition  of  their  introducing  every 
year  fifty  new  plants,  until  their  number  should  amount  to  2,000.  The  Dublin  guild 
was  incorporated,  1745. 

APOTHEOSIS.  A  ceremony  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  by  which  they  raised 
their  kings  and  heroes  to  the  rank  of  deities.  The  nations  of  the  East  were  the  first  who 
paid  divine  honours  to  their  great  men,  and  the  Romans  followed  their  example,  and 
not  only  deified  the  most  prudent  and  humane  of  their  emperors,  but  also  the  most 
cruel  and  profligate. — Herodian,  This  honour  of  deifying  the  deceased  emperor 
was  begun  at  Rome  by  Augustus,  in  favour  of  Julius  Cesar,  b.c.  13. —  Tillemont. 

APPEAL  OF  MURDER.  By  the  late  law  of  EngUnd,  a  man  in  an  appeal  of  murder 
might  fight  with  the  appellant,  thereby  to  make  proof  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In 
1817,  a  young  maid,  Mary  Ashford,  was  believed  to  have  been  violated  and  murdered 
by  Abraham  Thornton,  who,  in  an  appeal,  claimed  his  right  to  his  wager  of  battle, 
which  the  court  allowed ;  but  the  appellant  (the  brother  of  the  maid)  refused  the 
challenge,  and  the  criminal  escaped,  April  16,  1818.  This  law  was  immediately 
afterwards  struck  from  off  the  statute  book,  59  George  III.,  1819. 

APPEALS.  In  the  time  of  Alfred,  appeals  lay  from  courts  of  justice  to  the  king  in 
council ;  but  being  soon  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts  of  England,  be 
framed  the  body  of  laws  which  long  served  as  the  basis  of  English  juriapmdence. — 
Hume.  For  ages  previously  to  1533,  appeals  to  the  pope  were  frequent  upon  eccle- 
siastical, judicial,  and  even  private  matters,  but  they  were  thereafter  forbidden. 
Appeals  from  English  tribunals  to  the  pope  were  first  introduced  19  Stephen,  1154. 
Abolished  by  act  24  Henry  YIII. —  Viner^s  Statutes,  Appeals  in  cases  of  murder, 
treason,  felony,  &c.  were  abolished  June  1819.  See  preceding  article.  Courts  of 
appeal  at  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  in  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  King*8  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  were  regulated  by  statutes  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 
WilUam  IV.,  1830  and  1831. 

APPRAISERS.  The  rating  and  valuation  of  goods  for  another  was  an  early  business  in 
England  ;  and  so  early  aa  11  Edward  I.,  it  was  a  law,  that  if  they  valued  the  goods 
of  parties  too  high,  the  appraiser  should  take  them  at  the  price  appraised.     1282. 
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APPRENTICES.  Those  of  London,  obliged  to  wear  blue  cloaks  in  sammer,  and  blue 
gowns  in  winter,  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  1558.  Ten  pounds  then  a  great 
apprentice  fee.  From  twenty  to  one  hundred  pounds  were  given  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. — Slotte^a  Survey.    The  apprentice  tax  enacted  43  George  III.  1802. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  in  thb  Church,  were  introduced  in  the  time  of  William  I. ; 
the  parochial  clergy  being  then  commonly  Saxons,  and  the  bishops  and  temporal 
clergy  Normans.  These  made  no  scruple  to  impoverish  the  inferior  clergy  to  enrich 
monasteries,  which  were  generally  possessed  by  the  Conqueror's  friends.  Where 
the  churches  and  tithes  were  so  appropriated,  the  vicar  had  only  such  a  competency 
as  the  bishop  or  superior  thought  fit  to  allow.  This  humour  prevailed  so  far,  that 
pope  Alexander  IV.  complained  of  it,  as  the  bane  of  religion,  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  poison  that  had  infected  the  whole  nation. — Pardon. 

APRICOTS.  Pruntu  Armeniaca.  They  were  first  planted  in  England  in  a.d.  1540. 
They  originally  came  from  Epirus ;  the  gardener  of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  them  into 
this  country,  and  some  say  they  excel  here  their  pristine  flavour  and  other  qualities. 

APRIL.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year  according  to  the  vulgar  computation,  but  the 
second  according  to  the  ancient  Romans,  Numa  Pompilius  having  introduced 
Januarius  and  Februarius  before  it  713  b.c. — Peacham. 

APRIL  FOOL.  The  origin  of  the  jokes  played  under  this  name  is  conjectured  to  rest 
with  the  French,  who  term  the  object  of  their  mockery  un  poUson  d*Avrilf  a  name 
they  also  give  to  mackerel,  a  silly  fish  easily  caught  in  great  quantity  at  this  season. 
The  French  antiquaries  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  this  custom  to  its  source. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  borrowed  the  practice  from  our  neighbours,  changing  the 
appellation  from  fish  to  fool;  but,  in  England  it  is  of  no  very  great  antiquity,  as 
none  of  our  old  plays,  nor  any  writer  so  old  as  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  have 
any  allusion  to  it.     In  Scotland  it  is  termed  hunting  Ihe  gowk  (cuckoo). — Butler. 

AQUARIANS.  A  sect  in  the  primitive  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatian  in 
the  second  century,  and  who  forbore  the  use  of  wine  even  in  the  sacrament,  and 
used  nothing  but  water.  The  original  occasion  was  the  persecution  the  Christians 
were  under,  for  which  reason  they  met  secretly  and  in  the  night,  and  for  fear  of 
discovery  used  water  instead  of  wine,  when  they  received  the  sacrament,  which 
precaution  became  so  fixed  a  custom,  that  when  they  could  use  it  with  safety,  they 
rejected  wine  as  unlawful. 

AQUEDUCTS.  Appius  Claudius  advised  and  constructed  the  first  aqueduct,  which 
was  therefore  called  the  Apptan-way,  about  453  b.c  Aqueducts  of  every  kind  were 
among  the  wonders  of  Rome. — Livy.  There  are  now  some  remarkable  aqueducts 
in  Europe  :  that  at  Lisbon  is  of  great  extent  and  beauty ;  that  at  Segovia  has  129 
arches ;  and  that  at  Versailles  is  three  miles  long,  and  of  immense  height,  with  242 
arches  in  three  stories.  The  stupendous  aqueduct  on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  in 
England,  is  1007  feet  in  length,  and  126  feet  high  ;  it  was  opened  Dec.  26,  1805. 

AQUITAINE,  formerly  belonged  (together  with  Normandy)  to  the  kings  of  England, 
as  desoendamts  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  was  erected  into  a  principality  in  1362, 
and  was  annexed  to  France  in  1370.  The  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine  was  taken  by 
the  crown  of  England  on  the  conquest  of  this  duchy  by  Henry  V.  in  1418  ;  but  was 
lost  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

ARABIA.  This  country  is  said  never  to  have  been  conquered;  the  Arabians  made  no 
figure  in  history  till  a.d.  622,  when,  under  the  new  name  of  Saracens,  tbey  followed 
Mahomet  (a  native  of  Arabia)  as  their  general  and  prophet,  and  made  consider- 
able conquests. — Priestley. 

ARABICI.  A  sect  which  sprung  up  in  Arabia,  whose  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  the 
soul  died  with  the  body,  and  also  rose  again  with  it,  a.d.  207.  There  have  been  some 
revivals  of  this  sect,  but  they  were  confined  to  the  middle  ages,  and  have  not  been 
known  in  civilised  Europe. — Bossuet. 

ARBELA,  Battle  of.  The  third  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius  Codomanus,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia,  331  B.C.  The  army  of  Darius 
consisted  of  1 ,000,000  of  foot  and  40,000  horse  ;  the  Macedonian  army  amounted 
to  only  40,000  foot  and  7,000  horse. — Arrian.  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  the 
cities  of  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon,  which  fell  to  Alexander  from  this  victory, 
amounted  to  thirty  millions  sterling ;  and  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil, 
belonging  to  Darius,  sufficed  to  load  20,000  mules  and  5,000  camels.— P/u/aroA. 
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ARBITRATION.  Sabmissioni  to  arbitration  maj  be  a  rule  of  any  of  tbe  conrtt  of 
record,  and  are  equivalent  in  force  to  the  decision  of  a  jury,  9  and  13  William  III. 
Sabmisiions  to  arbitration  may  be  made  rules  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  and 
arbitrators  may  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  1833.  If  an 
action  at  law  be  referred,  the  award  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law ;  but  in  a 
•nit  in  eqnity,  the  award  must  be  according  to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  ease. 
See  Ouzel  GaUey* 

ARBUTUS.  The  Arbuiut  Andrachnet  oriental  strawberry-tree,  was  brought  to  England 
from  the  Levant,  about  1724.  Although  this  tree  was  not  much  known  in  London 
until  1770,  yet  the  arlmius  is  found  in  great  plenty  and  perfection  in  the  islands 
which  beautify  the  lakes  of  Killamey  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  probably  introduced 
by  the  monks  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  at  a  very  early  period. 

ARCADES,  uR  Walks  arched  over.  Some  fine  public  marts  of  this  kind  have 
recently  been  built  in  these  countries.  The  principal  in  London  are  the  Burlington 
arcade,  opened  in  March  1819  ;  and  the  Lowther  arcade,  Strand,  was  opened  at  the 
period  of  the  Strand  improvements.  See  Strand.  The  Royal  arcade^  Dublin, 
opened  June  1820,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  April  25,  1837. 

ARCADIA.  The  people  of  this  country  were  very  ancient,  and  reckoned  themselves  of 
longer  standing  than  the  moon ;  they  were  more  rude  in  their  manners  than  any  of 
the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  were  shut  up  in  a  valley,  surrounded  with  mountains. 
Pelasgus  taught  them  to  feed  on  acorns,  as  being  more  nutritious  than  herbs,  their 
former  food  ;  and  for  this  discovery  they  honoured  him  as  a  god,  1521  b.c. 


Pelasgui  begins  his  reign  .    b.c.  1521 

Lycaon   inittitutos  the  Lupercalia,  in 

honour  of  Jupit«r      ....  1514 

Reign  of  Nyctimus ^  ^ 

Of  ArcM,  from  whom  the  kingdom  rc- 

oeiven  the  name  of  Arcadia  •  #  « 

He  teaches  his  subjects  agriculture  and 

the  art  of  spinning  wool ;  and  after  his 

death  Is  made  a  constellation,  with 

his  mother. — Pautaniat  .  .  •  i|t  4c 
The  Lycaean  games  instituted,  in  honour 

of  Pan 1330 

Reign  of  Aleus,  celebrated  for  his  skill 

in  building  temples.— Pau«ant'a«        .  ^t   ^c 


Agapenor,  grandson  of  Ljrcuj^gas,  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  the  Arcadians  at 
the  siege  of  Troy       .        .         .    b,c.  1194 

Reign  of  Epitus II74 

Orestes,  king  of  Myoenc,  arrives  at  Tret- 
zene,  to  be  purified  of  the  murder  of 
his  mother  and  her  paramour  .  IMP 

The  Lacedemonians  invade  Arcadia,  and 
are  beaten  by  the  women  of  the  conn* 
try,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  .  1102 

Aristocrates  I.  is  put  to  death  for  ofTering 
violence  to  the  priestess  of  Diana        .    71ff 

Aristoorates  II.  stoned  to  death,  and 
Aitndia  made  a  republic    .        .        .681 


Arcadia  had  twenty-five  kings,  whose  history  is  altogether  fabulous.  The  Arcadians 
were  fond  of  military  glory,  although  shepherds  ;  and  frequently  hired  themselves  to 
fight  the  battles  of  other  states. — Eustathius.  A  colony  of  Arcadians  was  conducted 
by  (Enotros  into  Italy,  1710  b.c,  and  the  country  in  which  it  settled  was  afterwards 
called  Magna  GrtBcia.    A  colony  under  Evander  emigrated  1244  B.C. — Idem, 

ARCHANGEL.  The  passage  to  Archangel  was  discovered  by  the  English  in  1553,  and 
it  was  the  only  seaport  of  Russia  till  the  formation  of  the  docks  at  Cronstadt,  and 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  1703.  The  dreadful  fire  here,  by  which  the 
cathedral  and  upwards  of  3000  houses  were  destroyed,  occurred  in  June  1793. 

ARCHBISHOP.  This  dignity  was  known  in  the  East  about  a.d.  320.  Athanasius 
conferred  it  on  his  successor.  In  these  realms  the  dignity  is  nearly  coeval  with 
the  establishment  of  Christianity.  Before  the  Saxons  came  into  England  there  were 
three  sees,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon-upon-Usk ;  but  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
St.  Austin,  he  settled  the  metropolitan  see  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  596.  York 
continued  archiepiscopal ;  but  London  and  Caerleon  lost  the  dignity.  Caerieon 
was  found,  previously,  to  be  too  near  tbe  dominions  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  king  Arthur,  the  archbishopric  was  transferred  to  St.  David's,  of  which  St. 
Sampson  was  the  26th  and  last  Welch  archbishop.  See  St.  David^x.  The 
bishoprics  in  Scotland  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York  until 
the  erection  of  the  archiepiscopal  sees  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  in  1470  and 
1 491 ;  these  last  were  discontinued  at  the  Revolution.  See  Glasgow  andSt.  Andrew's. 

ARCHBISHOPS  of  Ireland.  The  rank  of  archbishop  was  of  early  institution  in 
Ireland. — See  Ferns.  Four  archbishoprics  were  constituted  ia  a.  d.  1151,  namely, 
Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and  Tuam  ;  until  then  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  as  well  as  English  bishops,  in  like  manner  as  the  archbishop 
of  York  h&d  jurisdiction  over  those  of  Scotland. — See  preceding  article.     Of  the 
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four  archbishoprics  of  Ireland  two  have  lately  been  reduced  to  bishoprics,  namely, 
Cashel  and  Tnam,  conformably  with  the  statate  3  and  4  W.  IV.  1833,  whereby  the 
number  of  sees  in  Ireland  is  to  be  reduced  (as  the  incumbents  of  ten  of  them,  respec- 
tively, die)  from  twenty-two  to  twelve. — See  Bishop$^  Ctuhel,  Ttutm,  PalHum,  &c. 

ARCH-CHAMBERLAIN,  an  officer  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  same  with  our  great 
chamberlain  of  England.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  was  appointed  the  here<Stary 
arch-chamberlain  of  the  empire  by  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.  in  1356,  and  in 
that  quality  he  bore  the  sceptre  before  the  emperor. 

ARCH-CHANCELLORS.  They  were  appointed  under  the  two  first  races  of  the  kings 
of  France ;  and  when  their  territories  were  divided,  the  archbishops  of  Mentx,  Co- 
Ic^e,  and  Treves,  became  arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries. 

ARCHDEACONS.  There  are  sixty  church  officers  of  this  rank  in  England,  and  thirty- 
four  in  Ireland.  The  name  was  given  to  the  first  or  eldest  deacon,  who  attended 
on  the  bishop,  without  any  power  ;  but  since  the  council  of  Nice,  his  function  is 
become  a  dignity,  and  set  above  that  of  priest,  though  anciently  it  was  quite  other- 
wise. The  appointment  in  these  countries  is  referred  to  a.  d.  1075.  The  arch- 
deacon's court  is  the  lowest  in  ecclesiastical  polity  :  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the 
consistorial  court,  stat.  24  Henry  VIII.  1532. 

ARCHERY.  It  originated,  according  to  the  fonciful  opinion  of  the  poet  Claudian,  from  the 
porcupine  being  observed  to  cast  its  quills  whenever  it  was  offended.  Plato  ascribes 
the  invention  to  Apollo,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to  the  Cretans.  The  eastern 
nations  were  expert  in  archery  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  precision  of  the  ancient 
archer  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  our  skill  in  modem  arms.  Astor  of  Amphipolis,  upon 
being  slighted  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  aimed  an  arrow  at  him.  The  arrow,  on 
which  was  written  *' Aimed  at  Philip's  right  eye,"  struck  it,  and  put  it  out ;  and 
Philip  threw  back  the  arrow  with  these  words  :  *'  If  Philip  take  the  town.  Aster 
shall  be  hanged."    The  conqueror  kept  his  word. 

ARCHERY  IN  England.  It  was  introduced  previously  to  a.  d.  440,  and  Harold 
and  his  two  brothers  were  killed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  cross-bows  of  the  Norman 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066  ;  that  which  killed  the  king  pierced  him 
in  the  brain.  Richard  I.  revived  archery  in  England  in  1190,  and  was  himself  killed 
by  an  arrow  in  1 199.  The  victories  of  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  were  won 
chiefly  by  archers.  The  usual  range  of  the  long-bow  was  from  3000  to  4000  yards. 
Robin  Hood  and  IJttle  John,  it  is  said,  shot  twice  that  distance.  Four  thousand 
archers  surrounded  the  houses  of  Parliament,  ready  to  shoot  the  king  and  the  members, 
21  Richard  II.  1397. — Stowe,  The  citizens  of  London  were  formed  into  companies 
of  archers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. :  they  were  formed  into  a  corporate  body  by 
tbe  style  of  '<The  Fraternity  of  St.  Geoi^ge,'*  29  Henry  VIII.  iBZQ.—Nortfumk's 
History  qf  London, 

ARCHES  are  traced  to  the  era  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  by  the  best  writers.  The 
triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans  form  a  leading  feature  in  their  architecture.  Those 
of  Trajan  (erected  a.  d.  114)  and  Constantine  were  magnificent.  The  arches  in  our 
parks  in  London  (that  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  mc^elled  firom  the  arch  of  Con- 
stantine) were  erected  about  1828. 

ARCHES  OF  STONE.  In  bridge  architecture  they  were  not  in  use  in  England  until 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  Chinese  bridges,  which  are  very  ancient,  are 
of  great  magnitude,  and  are  built  with  stone  arches  similar  to  those  that  have  been 
considered  as  a  Roman  invention.  Bow  bridge  was  built  in  1087.  One  of  the  largest 
stone  arches  hitherto  built  in  England,  is  that  of  the  new  bridge  of  Chester,  whose 
span  is  200  feet ;  it  was  commenced  in  1829.  The  central  arch  of  London  bridge 
is  152  feet ;  and  the  three  cast-iron  arches  of  Southwark  bridge,  which  rest  on  mas- 
sive stone  piers  and  abutments,  are,  the  two  side  ones  210  feet  each,  and  the  centre 
240  feet ;  thus  the  centre  arch  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  it  exceeds  the  admired 
bridge  of  Sunderland  by  four  feet  in  the  span^  and  the  long-famed  Rialto  at  Venice, 
by  167  feet. 

ARCHES,  Court  oy,  chiefly  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  inferior  jurisdictions  within 
the  province  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  it  is  the  most  ancient  consistory 
court,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  London  {de 
Arcub%u)t  where  it  was  held  ;  and  whose  top  is  raised  of  stone  pillars  built  arch- 
wise.— CowelL  Appeals  from  this  court  lie  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  by  sUtute  11  George  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  1830. 
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ARCHITECTURE  wm  cultivated  by  the  Tynans,  about  1100  b.c.  Their  king, 
Hiram,  supplied  Solomon  with  cedar,  gold,  silver,  and  other  materials  for  the  Tem- 
ple, in  the  building  of  which  he  assisted,  1015  b.c.  The  art  passed  to  Greece,  and 
from  Greece  to  Rome.  The  style  called  Gothic  came  into  vogue  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
The  Saracens  of  Spain,  being  engaged  during  peace  to  build  mosqiies,  introduced 
grotesque  carvings,  &c.,  and  the  ponderous  sublimity  of  bad  taste;  which  species 
is  known  by  elliptic  arches  and  buttresses.  The  circular  arch  distinguishes  the 
Norman-Gothic  from  the  Saracenic,  and  came  in  with  Henry  I.  The  true  Grecian 
style  did  not  fully  revive  till  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  1603. 

ARCHONS.  When  royalty  was  abolished  at  Athens,  the  executive  goyemment  waa 
vested  in  elective  magistrates  called  archons,  whose  office  continues  for  life.  Medon, 
eldest  son  of  Codrus,  is  the  first  who  obtained  this  dignity,  1070  b.c. 

ARCOLA,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  under  general  Buonaparte,  and  the  Austrians 
under  field-marshal  Alvinzy,  fought  November  l!^  1796.  The  result  of  this  bloody 
conflict,  which  was  fought  for  eight  successive  days,  was  the  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrians  of  12,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  four  flags,  and 
eighteen  guns. 

ARCOT,  East  Indies,  established  in  1716:  it  was  taken  by  Colonel  Clive,  in  1751 ; 
and  retaken,  but  again  surrendered  to  the  British  under  Colonel  Coote,  in  1 760. 
Besieged  by  Hyder  Ali,  when  the  British,  under  Colonel  Baillie,  suffered  a  severe 
defeat,  Sept.  10,  and  Oct.  31,  17R0.     See  India. 

ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.  Several  have  been  underUken  by  England,  and  some  by 
Russia  and  other  countries.  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  a.d.  1576.  Davis's  expedition  to 
the  Arctic  regions  was  undertaken  in  1585.  After  a  number  of  similar  adventuroas 
voyages,  Baffin,  an  Englishman,  attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage,  in  1616. 
See  Baffin*8  Bay,  For  the  subsequent  and  late  expeditions  of  this  kind,  Including 
among  the  latter  those  of  Buchan,  Franklin,  Ross,  Parry,  Liddon,  Lyon,  Back,  &c., 
see  North'  West  Passage, 

ARDAGH,  an  ancient  prelacy,  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  who  made  his  nephew  the  first 
bishop,  previously  to  a.d.  454.  This  prelacy  was  formerly  held  with  Kilmore ;  bat 
since  1742,  it  has  been  held  in  commendam  with  Tuam  (which  see), 

ARDFERT  and  AGHADOE,  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  long  united  ;  the  former  was 
called  the  bishopric  of  Kerry ;  Ert  presided  in  the  fifth  century.  William  Fuller, 
appointed  in  1663,  became  bishop  of  Limerick  in  1667,  since  when  Ardfert  and  Agha- 
doe  have  been  united  to  that  prelacy.  Near  the  cathedral,  an  anchorite  tower,  120 
feet  high,  the  loftiest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom,  suddenly  fell,  1770. 

AREOPAGITiE.  A  famous  council  said  to  have  heard  causes  in  the  dark,  because  the 
judges  were  blind  to  all  but  facts,  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  b.c — Arund,  Marbles. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Areos  pagos^  the  Hill  of  Mars ^  because  Man 
was  the  first  who  was  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  Haliirhotius,  who  had  violated 
his  daughter  Alcippa.  Whatever  causes  were  pleaded  before  them,  were  to  be 
divested  of  all  oratory  and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  should  charm  their  ears,  and 
corrupt  their  judgment     Hence  arose  the  most  just  and  impartial  decisions. 

ARGENTARIA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  renowned  in  its  times,  fought  in  Alsace, 
between  the  AUemanni  and  the  Romans,  the  former  being  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  85,000  out  of  40,000  men,  a.d.  378 Dufresnoy. 

ARGONAUTIC  EXPEDITION,  undertaken  by  Jason  to  avenge  the  death  of  Phryxus, 
and  recover  his  treasures  seized  by  the  king  of  Colchis.  The  ship  in  which  Phryxus 
had  sailed  to  Colchis  having  been  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  ram,  it  induced  the 
poets  to  pretend  that  the  journey  of  Jason  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece. 
This  is  the  first  naval  expedition  on  record  ;  it  made  a  great  noise  in  Greece,  and 
many  kings  and  the  first  heroes  of  the  age  accompanied  Jason,  whose  ship  was  called 
ArgOf  from  its  builder,  1263  B.C. — Dufresnoy. 

ARGOS.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Inachus,  1856  b.c,  or  1080  years  before  the 
first  Olympiad. — Blair.  The  nine  kings  from  the  founder  were  called  Inachidmt  of 
whom  the  fonrth  was  Argus,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  the  country.  When  the 
HeracIidsD  took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  b.c  1102,  Temenus  seized  Argos  and 
its  dependencies.  Argos  was  afterwards  a  republic,  and  distinguished  itself  in  ail 
the  wars  of  Greece. — Euripides. 
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ARGOS,  continued, 

Ixuachnsfoinids  the  kingdom  •    bx.  1856 

Phoroneus  reigiu  sixty  yean     .         .    •  1807 
Api«  reigns  thirty-fiTe  ycArs  .  '1747 

The  city  of  Argoa  built  by  Argus,  son  of 

Niobe 1711 

Criasus»  son  of  Argus,  succeeds    his 

father,  and  reigns      ....  1641 
Reign  of  Triopas ;  Polyoaon  seizes  part 

of  the  kingdom,  and  calls  it  after  his 

wife.  Meuenia 1&5S 

Reign  of  Crotopus 1506 

Sthenelus  reigns 1485 

Gelanor  is  deposed  by  Danaus  .         .    .  1474 
Feast  of  the  Flambeaux,  in  honour  of 


Hypermnestra.  who  saved  her  hue* 
bflind,  while  her  forty-nine  sisters  sa- 
crificed theirs— (See  Flambeaiuc)  b.c.  14S6 
Lynoeus,  son  of  Egyptus,  whose  life  had 
been  preserred  by  his  wife,  dethrones 
Danaus  ...  1425 

Reign  of  Abas 1384 

Reign  of  Proetus,  twin-brother  of  Acri- 

Bins 1961 

Bellerophon  comes  to  Argos ;  the  passion 

for  him  of  Sthenobcea  .         .  1361 

Rebellion  of  Acrisius  .    .  1344 

Perseus  leares  Argos,  and  founds  My- 
cenc  (which  tee)        ....  1313 


Argot,  in  modem  history,  was  taken  from  the  Venetians,  a.d.  1686.  It  was  lost  to 
the  Turks  in  1716,  since  when  it  continued  in  their  hands  until  1826.  Argos  be- 
came united  in  the  sorereignty  of  Greece  under  Otho,  the  present  and  first  king, 
January  25,  1833.  See  Greece, 

ARGYLE,  Bishopric  oy,  founded  a.d.  1200,  Evaldus  being  the  first  bishop ;  the 
diocese  was  preTiouslj  part  of  the  see  of  Dunkeld ;  but  was  disjoined  by  pope 
Innocent  III. ;  and  it  ended,  with  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  1688. 

ARIANS.  The  followers  of  Arius,  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians,  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ  ;  they  arose  about  ad.  315.  The  Arians  wers  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  in  325  ;  but  their  doctrine  became  for  a  time  the  reigning  religion 
in  the  East.  It  was  favoured  by  Constantine,  319.  Carried  into  Africa  under  the 
Vandals,  in  the  fifth  century,  and  into  Asia  under  the  Goths.  Serretus  published 
his  treatise  against  the  Trinity,  1531,  and  hence  arose  the  modem  system  of 
Arianism  in  Genera,  Alius  died  in  336.  Serretus  was  burnt,  1553. —  VarilUUf 
Hist,  de  PH^rSsie. 

ARITHMETIC.  Where  first  invented  is  not  known,  at  least  with  certainty.  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Thales,  about  600  b.c.  The  oldest  treatise 
upon  arithmetic  is  by  Euclid  (7th,  8th,  and  9th  books  of  his  Elemenis)^  about  300 
B.C.  The  sexagesimal  arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  used  a.d.  130.  Diophantus  of 
Alexandria,  was  the  author  of  thirteen  books  of  Arithmetical  questions  (of  which  six 
are  extant)  in  1 56.  Notation  by  nine  digits  and  sero,  known  at  least  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  in  Hindostan — introduced  from  thence  into  Arabia,  about  900 — 
into  Spain,  1050 — into  England,  1253.  The  date  in  Caxton's  Mirrour  of  the 
World,  Arabic  characters,  is  1 480.  Arithmetic  of  decimals  invented,  1482.  First 
work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic  (de  Arte  Supputandi)  was  by  Tonstall, 
bishop  of  Durham,  1522.  The  theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected  by  lord 
Napier  in  his  Rabdologia,  in  1617. 

ARK.  Mount  Ararat  is  venerated  by  the  Armenians,  from  a  belief  of  its  being  the 
place  on  which  Noah's  ark  rested,  after  the  universal  Deluge,  2347  B.C.  But  Apa- 
mea,  in  Phrygia,  claims  to  be  the  spot ;  and  medals  have  been  strack  there  with  t. 
chest  on  the  waters,  and  the  letters  NOE,  and  two  doves  :  this  place  is  300  miles 
west  of  Ararat.  The  ark  was  300  cubits  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  and  thirty  high ; 
but  most  interpreters  suppose  this  cubit  to  be  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  not  the 
geometrical  one  of  six.  There  were,  we  are  told,  three  floors — the  first  for  beasts, 
the  second  for  provisions,  and  the  third  for  birds,  and  Noah's  family.  It  was  not 
made  like  a  ship,  but  came  near  the  figure  of  a  square,  growing  gradually  narrower 
to  the  top.    There  was  a  door  in  the  first  floor,  and  a  great  window  in  the  third. 

ARKLOW,  Battlb  oy,  between  the  insurgent  Irish,  amounting  to  31,000,  and  a  small 
regular  force  of  British,  which  signally  defeated  them,  June  10,  1798.  The  town 
vras  nearly  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  in  May  previous.  Native  gold  was  discovered 
in  Arklow  in  Sept.  1795.— PA</.  Tram,  vol.  86. 

ARMADA,  Trb  Invincible.  The  famous  Spanish  armament  so  called  consisted  of 
150  ships,  2650  great  guns,  20,000  soldien,  8000  sailors,  and  2000  volunteera, 
under  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  It  arrived  in  the  Channel,  July  19,  1588,  and 
was  defeated  the  next  day  by  Drake  and  Howard.  Ten  fire-ships  having  been  sent 
into  the  enemies'  fleet,  Uiey  cut  their  cables,  put  to  sea  and  endeavoured  to  ratura 
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to  their  rendezvous  between  Calais  and  Gravelines  :  the  English  fell  apon  thenit  took 
many  ships^  and  admiral  toward  maintained  a  running  fight  from  the  2l8t  July  to 
the  27th,  obliging  the  shattered  fleet  to  bear  away  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  a 
storm  dispersed  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  armament  returned  by  the  North 
Sea  to  Spain.  The  Spaniards  lost  fifteen  capital  ships  in  the  engagement,  and  5000 
men  ;  seventeen  ships  were  lost  or  taken  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  upwards  of  5000 

men  were  drowned,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.     The  English  lost  but  one  ship 

Rapin^  Carte^  Hume, 

ARMAGH,  Battle  of,  fought  against  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  defeated,  taken,  and 
beheaded  at  Dundalk;  and  with  him  6200  Scots  lost  their  lives,  a.d.  1318.— 
Buchanan,  This  city  is  most  ancient.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  on  Easter- 
day,  A.D.  852. — Bums, 

ARMAGH,  See  of,  the  first  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  Ireland,  was  founded  by  St. 
Patrick,  its  first  bishop,  in  444.  One  Dairey  a  man  of  great  reputation  among  bis 
own  people,  and  of  considerable  wealth,  granted  the  site  whereon  the  church  was 
erected,  near  the  river  Callan.  The  first  name  of  this  place  was  Druim  Saikg  ; 
but  from  its  situation  on  a  rbing  ground,  was  afterwards  called  Arhmach  or 
Ardmach  ;  that  is,  edittu  campus^  a  high  field.  Six  saints  have  been  bishops  of 
this  see.  In  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent  taken  fifteen  James  I.  it  is  valued  at 
;^400  sterling  a  year ;  but  it  is  now  estimated  at  j^l5,000  per  annum.  The  see  was 
re-constituted  (see  Pallium)  in  1151. — Beatson, 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY.  The  confederacy,  so  called,  of  the  northern  powers 
against  England,  was  commenced  by  the  empress  of  Russia  in  1780  ;  but  its  objects 
were  defeated  in  1781.  The  pretension  was  renewed,  and  a  treaty  ratified  in  order 
to  cause  their  flags  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers,  December  16,  1800. 
The  principle  that  neutral  flags  protect  neutral  bottoms  being  contrary  to  the  mari- 
time system  of  England,  the  British  cabinet  remonstrated,  and  Nelson  and  Parker 
destroyed  the  fleet  of  Denmark  before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801.  That  power,  in 
consequence,  was  obliged  to  secede  from  the  alliance,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of 
England  to  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  Armed  Neutrality  was  soon  after  dissolved. 

ARMENIA.  Here  Noah  and  his  people  resided  when  they  left  the  ark,  2347  b.c. 
After  being  subject  successively  to  the  three  great  monarchies,  Armenia  fell  to  the 
kings  of  Syria.  The  Armenians  were  the  original  worshippers  of  Are :  they  also 
paid  great  veneration  to  Venus  Anaitis,  to  whose  priests  even  the  highest  classes  of 
the  people  prostituted  their  daughters,  prior  to  marriage. — Martin**  Mimwret 
tur  V  Armtnie, 

City  of  Artaxarta  built  .  .  .  b.c.  186 
Tigrancs  the  Great  reigns   .  .    .    93 

lie  is  called  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  assumeti 

the  fastidious  title  of  <«  King  of  Kings," 

and  is  served  by  tributary  princes  .  83 
Tigranes  defeated  by  Lucullus  .  .  69 
Again  defeated,  and  lays  his  crown  at  the 

feet  of  Pompey 66 

His  son,  Artavasdes,  reigns  .  .  .  A4 
Artavasdes  assists  Pumpey  against  Julius 

Caesar  .         .48 

Artavasdes  assists  the  Parthians  against 

Maro  Antony 36 

Antony  subdues,  and  sends  him  loaded 

with  silver  chains  to  Egypt,  to  grace  his 

triumph 34 

The  Armenian  soldiers  crown  his  son, 

Artaxias 33 

Artaxias  is  deposed 30 

ARMENIAN  ERA  commenced  on  the  9th  of  July,  a.d.  552  :  the  Ecclesiastical  year 
on  the  11th  August.  To  reduce  this  last  to  our  time,  add  551  years  and  221  days ; 
and  in  leap  years  subtract  one  day  from  March  1  to  August  10.  The  Armenians 
use  the  old  Julian  style  and  months  in  their  correspondence  with  Europeans. 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE.  Commonly  made  of  brass,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  and  lesser  circles  of  the  sphere  are  seen  in  their  natural  position 
and  motion,  the  whole  being  comprised  in  a  frame.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  Eratosthenes,  about  255  b.c. 


lie  is  restored  to  his  throne,  and  dies. 

— Blair       ....  B.C.       1 

Reign  of  Yenones  .    ask      16 

Zenon  reigns 18 

Tigranee  IV.  reigns  ...  .36 
lie  is  cited  to  Rome,  and  deposed  .  .  37 
Tiridates  dethroned,  and  Roman  power 

paramount  in  Armenia  .         .      Ci 

Armenia  reduced  to  a  Persian  province 

under  Sapor  .....  365 
Subdued  by  the  Saracens  *.  .  .  .  687 
Irruption  of  tho  Turks  .  .    7A5 

Again  made  a  Persian  province,  under 

UfTun  Cassancs .         .  .1472 

Subdued  by  Selim  II !&» 

Overrun  by  the  Russians  .         .  1828 

Surrender  of  ErEeroum  July,  18S9 

(See  Syria.) 
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ARMINIANS  (the)  chiefly  contend  for  the  doctrine  of  nniyeraal  redemption,  and 
generally  espouse  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  especially  asserting  the 
subordination  of  the  Christian  church  to  the  civil  powers.  They  also  contend  for  the 
efficacy  of  good  works,  as  well  as  their  necessity,  in  securing  man's  salvation.  James 
I.  and  Charles  I.  favoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Arminians  ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
sect  prerail  generally  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  though  condemned  at  the  synod  of 
Dort  (see  Dwrt)  in  1618.  Arminius,  who  was  a  divinity  professor  at  Leyden,  died 
in  1609.— -Braru/^ 

ARMORIAL  BEARINGS  became  hereditary  in  families  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  They  took  their  rise  from  the  knights  painting  their  banners  with  different 
figures,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Crusaders,  in  order  at  first  to  distinguish 
noblemen  in  battle  a.d.  1100.  The  lines  to  denote  colours  in  arms,  by  their  direc- 
tion or  intersection,  were  invented  by  Columbiere  in  1639.  Armorial  bearings  were 
taxed  in  1798— and  again  in  1808. 

ARMOUR.  The  warlike  Europeans  at  first  despised  any  other  defence  than  the 
shield.  Skins  and  padded  hides  were  first  used  ;  and  brass  and  iron  armour,  in 
plates  or  scales,  followed.  The  first  body-armour  of  the  Britons  was  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  exchanged,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  well-tanned  leathern  cuirass. 
— Tadtua^  This  latter  continued  till  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  Hengist  is  said  to 
have  had  scale  armour,  a.d.  449.  The  Norman  armour  formed  both  breeches  and 
jacket,  1066.  The  hauberk  had  its  hood  of  the  same  piece,  1100.  John  wore  a 
surtout  over  a  hauberk  of  rings  set  edgeways,  1199.  The  heavy  cavalry  were 
covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  Henry  III,  1216.  Some  horsemen  had  visors,  and 
scull  caps,  same  reign.  Armour  became  exceedingly  splendid  about  1350.  The 
armour  of  plate  commenced,  1407.  Black  armour,  used,  not  only  for  battle,  but  for 
mourning,  Henry  V.  1413.  The  armour  of  Henry  VII.  consisted  of  a  cuirass  of 
steel,  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  stays,  about  1500.  Armour  ceased  to  reach  below 
the  kneet,  Charles  I.  1625.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  officers  wore  no  other 
armour  than  a  large  gorget,  which  is  commemorated  in  the  diminutive  ornament 
known  at  the  present  day. — Meyriek. 

ARMS.  The  club  vras  the  first  offensive  weapon ;  then  followed  the  mace,  battle-axe, 
pike,  spear,  javelin,  sword,  and  dagger.  Among  ancient  missiles  were  bows  and 
arrows.  Plmy  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  sling  to  the  Phoenicians.  See  the 
variout  weapon*  through  the  volume, 

ARMS.  See  Armorial  Bearings  and  Heraldry,  Those  of  England,  at  first  simple, 
varied  with  the  conquests  which  she  made,  and  included  the  insignia  of  Wales,  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  France,  and  Hanover,  as  these  countries  successively  fell  to  her 
sovereignty.  The  arms  of  England  and  France  were  claimed  and  quartered  by 
Edward  III.  a.d.  1330.  They  were  discontinued  by  the  English  kings  on  the  union 
with  Ireland,  and  a  new  Imperial  standard  was  hoisted,  Jan.  1, 1801.  The  escutcheon 
of  Hanover  was  discontinued  on  its  separation  from  England  by  the  death  of  William 
IV.  in  1837. 

ARMS'  BILL,  Ireland.  A  celebrated  bill,  whose  object  was  the  repression  of  crime 
and  insurrection,  was  passed  Oct.  15,  1831.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  expired  statutes 
of  George  III.  The  guns  registered  under  this  act  thrpughout  the  kingdom  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  scarcely  amounted  to  3000,  and  the  number  was  equally  small 
of  all  other  kinds  of  arms.    The  new  Arms'  bill  passed  August  22,  1843. 

ARMY.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  had  armies  amounting  to  nearly  two  millions  of  fighting 
men,  2017  B.C.  I1ie  first  guards  and  regular  troops  as  a  standing  army  were  formed 
by  Saul,  1093  B.C. — Eusehiut,  One  of  the  first  standing  armies  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  first  standing  army,  existing  as  such, 
in  modem  times,  was  maintained  in  France  by  Charles  VII.  in  1445.  Standing 
armies  were  introduced  by  Charles  I.  in  1638  ;  they  were  declared  illegal  in  England, 
31  Charles  II.  1679.  The  chief  European  nations  have  had  in  their  service  the 
following  armies  :  Spain  150,000  men  ;  Great  BriUin,  310,000  ;  Prussia,  350,000 
Turkey,  450,000  ;  Austria,  500,000  ;  Russia,  560.006  ;  and  France,  680,000. 

ARMY,  BRITISH.  Statement  of  the  effective  military  strength  of  the  United  King- 
dom  at  the  decennial  periods  respectively  mentioned,  and  of  the  sums  voted  for 
military  expenditure,  drawn  from  parliamentary  returns  and  other  official  records  : 

d  ? 
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ARMY,  BRITISH,  continued. 

1780,  Time  of  war :  troops  of  the  line     .    . 

amount  110,000  men  .  .  samTOted  jS7M7fiOO 

1800,  War              .... 

ditto      168.0U0men  .  .      ditto 

17,973.000 

1810,  War :  army,  including  foreign  troops 

ditto      300,000  men  .  .     ditto 

26,748.000 

1815,  Last  year  of  the  war 

ditto      300,000  men  .  •     ditto 

39.150,000 

1820^  Time  of  peace ;  war  incumbrancea    . 

ditto        88,100  men  .  .     ditto 

18,253,000 

1830,  Peace            .... 

ditto        89,300  men  .  .     ditto 

6,S91/W0 

BRITISH    ARMT  ;    NON-COMMISSIONED    OFFICERS    AND    PRIVATES,    IN    1840. 


English  .    •    .    . 
Scotch     •    •    .  . 
Irish 

Lif*  Ods. 

Hon*  Oda. 

Foot  Gdi. 

Caralry. 

lafiuitry. 

724 

67 
19 

387 
22 
10 

4,314 

472 

64 

6,174 

781 

2.569 

35.785 
12,046 
36,531 

Total     . 

810 

399 

4,850 

9V524 

84.362 

In  1845,  the  army,  of  all  ranks,  numbered  100,011  men;  md  the  lam  voted  wu 
j^4 ,487,753.  The  militia,  Toluntfer,  and  other  anziliary  forcei,  were  of  immenie 
amount  at  some  periods  daring  the  late  war.  The  strength  of  the  Tolonteer  corps 
was  greatest  betireen  the  years  1798  and  1804,  in  which  latter  year  this  speetaa  of 
force  amounted  to  410,000  men,  of  whom  70,000  were  Irish;  and  the  militia  had  in- 
creased to  130,000  men  prerionsly  to  the  rqj^r  regiments  being  recruited  from  its 
ranks  in  1809. 

ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.  The  army  distingnished  by  this  name,  was  that  of  the 
allied  powers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  which  occupied  the  northern  frontier 
towns  of  France  by  the  treaty  which  established  the  boundaries  of  France,  and  stipu- 
lated  for  the  occupation  of  certain  fortresses  by  foreign  troops  for  three  years, 
signed  Not.  20,  1815. 

AROMATICS.  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  caused  great 
fires  to  be  made,  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown  into  them,  to  purify  the  air,  by  which 
means  he  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  at  Athens,  473  B.C. — Nouv.  Diet. 

ARRAIGNMENT  consists  in  reading  the  indictment  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  and 
the  calling  upon  the  prisoner  to  say  whether  he  is  guilty,  or  not  guilty.  Formeriy, 
persons  who  refused  to  plead  in  cases  of  felony  were  prnsed  to  death  by  large  iron 
weights  being  placed  upon  the  breast.  A  person  standing  mute  is,  by  the  ftyiating 
law,  convicted,  12  George  III.  1771.     See  article  Mttie, 

ARRAS,  Treaty  of,  between  France  and  Burgundy,  often  quoted,  was  concluded, 
1435.  Another  treaty  was  concluded  by  Maximilian  of  Austria  with  Louis  XI.  of 
Fiance,  whereby  the  countries  of  Burgundy  and  Artois  were  given  to  the  Dauphin  as 
a  marriage  portion  ;  this  latter  was  entered  into,  in  1482. — VAbb^  Velly. 

ARREST  FOR  DEBT.  The  persons  of  peers,  members  of  parliament,  &c.,  protected. 
See  remarkable  case  of  Ferrart'  Arrest,  Clergymen  performing  divine  service  pri- 
vileged from  arrest,  50  Edw.  III.  1375.  Seamen  privileged  for  debts  under  £2^,  by 
act  30  Geo.  II.  1756.  Barristers  are  privileged  from  arrest  while  going  to,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  returning  from,  court,  on  the  business  of  their  clients.  By  statute  29 
Charles  II.  no  arrest  can  be  made,  nor  process  served,  upon  a  Sunday.  This  law  was 
extended  by  William  III.  Vexatious  arrests  prevented  by  act  May  1733.  Prohibited 
for  less  thxa  £10,  on  process,  1779;  and  for  less  than  £20,  July,  1827.  Arrests  for 
less  than  ;^20  were  prohibited  on  mesne  process  in  Ireland,  in  June,  1829.  Statute 
abolishing  arrest  for  debt  on  mesne  process,  except  in  cases  wherein  there  is  ground 
to  show  that  the  defendant  designs  to  leave  the  country,  2  Vict.  Aug.  1838. 

ARSON.  This  felony  has  always  been  deemed  capital,  and  been  punished  vrith  desth : 
it  continued  to  be  so  punished,  on  a  consolidation  of  the  laws  by  statute  7  &  8 
George  IV.  1827.  If  any  house  be  fired,  and  persons  be  therein,  or  if  any  vessel  be 
fired,  with  a  view  to  murder  or  plunder,  it  shall  be  death,  statute  1  Vict.  July,  1837. 

ARTICLES  OF  RELIGION.  SU  were  published  by  Henry  VIII.  1539 ;  and  42  were  pub- 
lished without  the  consent  of  parliament,  in  1552.  These  42  were  reduced  to  39  in 
Jan.  1563;  and  they  received  the  royal  authority,  and  that  of  parliament,  in  1571 :  104 
were  drawn  up  for  Ireland  by  archbishop  Usher,  in  1614,  and  were  established  in  lftS4. 
On  the  union  of  the  churches,  the  Irish  adopted  the  English  articles. 

ARTIFICERS  and  MANUFACTURERS  were  prohibited  from  leaving  England, 
and  those  abroad  were  outlawed,  if  they  did  not  return  within  six  months  after  the 
notice  given  them  ;  and  a  fine  of  ;£  100,  together  with  imprisonment  for  three  months, 
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made  the  penalties  for  Bedacing  them  from  these  reahns,  9  George  II.  1736.  This 
and  sabseqaent  statutes  hate,  howerer,  failed  in  their  object,  as  vast  numbers  of  our 
sdentiiic  and  experienced  artificers  are  lured  to  foreign  countries,  and  thus  create 
rival  manufactures  to  the  prejudice  of  England. 

ARTILLERY.  The  first  piece  ftaa  a  small  one,  contrived  by  Schwartz,  a  German  cor- 
delier, soon  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  in  1330.  Artillery  was  used,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Moors  at  Algesiras,  in  Spain,  in  the  siege  of  1341  ;  it  was  used,  accord- 
ing to  our  historians,  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  in  1346,  when  Edward  III.  had  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  gained  him  the  battle.  We  had  artillery  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  1347.  The  Venetians  first  employed  artillery  against  the  Genoese  at  sea, 
1377. — Voltaire,  Cast  in  England,  together  with  mortars  for  bomb-shells,  by 
Flemish  artists,  in  Sussex,  1 543. — Rymer*9  Fadera,  Made  of  brass,  1635  ;  improve- 
ments by  Browne,  1728.    See  Iron, 

ARTILLERY  COMPANY  of  LONDON  ;  instituted  for  weekly  miUtary  exercises  in 
the  Artillery-Ground,  Unsbury,  in  1610.  This  ground  was  at  first  (in  1498)  a 
spacious  field  for  the  use  of  the  London  archers.  The  Artillery  Company  consisted 
of  about  300  men,  and  served  as  a  nursery  of  officers  for  the  City  militia. — Nor- 
thouck*a  Ui$L  of  London, 

ARTS.  See  Literature.  In  the  eighth  century,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  was  com- 
posed of  these  seven  liberal  arts,  namely — grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music, 
geometry,  and  astronomy. — Harris.  The  Royal  Society  of  England  (which  see) 
obtained  its  charter  April  2,  1663.  The  Society  of  Arts,  to  promote  the  polite  arts, 
commerce,  manufsctures,  and  mechanics,  was  instituted  in  1754  ;  it  originated  in  the 
patriotic  zeal  of  Mr.  Shipley,  and  of  its  first  president,  lord  Folkstone.  The  first 
public  exhibition  by  the  artists  of  the  British  metropolis  took  place  in  1760,  at  the 
rooms  of  this  society,  and  was  repeated  there  for  several  years,  till,  in  process  of 
time,  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded.  See  Royal  Academy.  The  Society  of 
British  Artists  was  instituted  May  21,  1823 ;  and  their  first  exhibition  was  opened 
April  19,  1824.^See  British  Museum  ;  British  Institution  ;  National  Gallery ^  j;o. 

ARUNDEL  CASTLE,  built  by  the  Saxons,  about  800.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  enjoys 
the  earldom  of  Arundel,  as  a  feudal  honour,  by  inheritance  and  possession  of  the 
castle,  without  any  other  creation.  Philip  Howard,  son  of  the  attainted  duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  made  earl  of  Arundel,  by  summons,  as  possessor  of  this  castle,  1580. 

ARUNDELIAN  MARBLES ;  containing  the  chronology  of  ancient  history  from  1582 
to  355  B.C.,  and  said  to  have  been  sculptured  264  b.c.  They  consist  of  37  statues, 
128  busts,  and  250  inscriptions,  and  were  found  in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  about  1610.  They  were  purchased  by  lord  Arundel,  and  given  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  1627.  The  characters  are  Greek,  of  which  there  are  two  transla- 
tions :  by  Selden^  1628 ;  by  Prideaux,  1676. — See  Kidd's  Tracts  ;  and  Porson's 
Treatise,  1789. 

AS.  A  Roman  weight  and  coin  :  when  considered  as  a  weight,  it  was  a  pound  ;  when  a 
coin,  it  had  diAsrent  weights,  but  always  the  same  value.  In  the  reign  of  Servius, 
the  as  weiched  a  pound  of  brass :  in  the  first  Punic  war,  it  weighed  two  ounces,  264 
B.C. ;  in  the  second  Punic  war,  one  ounce,  218  b.c.  ;  and  afterwards,  half  an  ounce : 
its  value  was  about  three  farthings  sterling. 

ASBESTOS,  a  native  fossil  stone,  which  may  be  split  into  threads  and  filaments,  and 
which  is  endued  with  the  property  of  remaining  unconsumed  in  the  fire. — Chamb, 
Cloth  was  made  of  it  by  the  Egyptians. — Herodotus,  Napkins  made  of  it  in  the 
time  o(  Pliny,  a.d.  74  ;  paper  made  of  it  by  the  ancients ;  the  spinning  of  asbestos 
known  at  Venice,  about  a.d.  1500. — Baptista  Porta. 

ASCALON,  Battlb  ov  ;  in  which  Richard  I.  of  England,  commanding  the  Christian 
forces,  defeated  the  sultan  Saladin's  army  of  300,000  Saracens  and  other  infidels. 
No  less  than  40,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  victo- 
rious Bichard  marched  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1192. — Rymer, 

ASCENSION  DAY.  This  day,  also  called  Holy  Thursday,  is  that  on  which  the  church 
cdebrmtes  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  the  fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  May  14,  a.d.  33 ;  first  commemorated  a.d.  68.  Some  Christian  writers 
affirm  that  Christ  left  the  print  of  his  feet  on  that  part  of  mount  Olivet  where  he  last 
stood  ;  and  St.  Jerome  says  that  it  was  visible  in  his  time. 
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ASH-WEDNESDAY.  The  primiti?e  Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until 
the  Sunday,  now  called  the  first  in  Lent.  Pope  Felix  IIL,  in  a.d.  487,  first  added 
the  four  days  preceding  the  old  Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  fasting  days 
to  forty ;  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  the  sprinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  of  the 
four  additional  days,  and  hence  the  name  of  Dies  Cinerumy  or  Ash- Wednesday :  at  the 
Reformation  this  practice  was  abolished,  "  as  being  a  mere  shadow,  or  vain  show." 

ASHMOLE  LIBRARY.  His  manuscripts,  library,  coins,  and  other  rarities,  were  pre- 
sented  by  Elias  Ashmole,  the  celebrated  herald  and  antiquary,  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  about  1683.     Mr.  Ashmole  died  at  Lambeth,  in  1692. 

ASIA  ;  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  nymph  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  wife  of  Japhet.  Asia  was  the  first  quarter  of  the  world  peopled  ;  here 
the  law  of  God  was  first  promulgated  ;  here  many  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
earth  had  their  rise ;  and  from  hence  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  have  been 
derived. — Pardon. 

ASPERNE,  Battlr  of,  between  the  Austrian  army  under  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
the  French,  fought  on  the  21st  May,  1809,  and  two  following  days.  In  this  most 
sanguinary  fight,  the  loss  of  the  former  army  exceeded  20,000  men,  and  the  loss  of 
the  French  was  more  than  30,000  :  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  and  was  the  severest  check  that  he  had  yet  received.  The  bridge 
of  the  Danube  was  destroyed,  and  his  retreat  endangered  ;  but  the  success  of  the  Aus- 
trians  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  war. 

ASSAM,  AND  ASSAM  TEA.  Assam  came  under  British  dominion  in  1825 ;  and  the 
right  to  the  principality  was  renounced  by  the  king  of  Ava  in  1826.  The  tea-plant 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  1823.  A  superintendant  of  the  tea  forests  was 
appointed  in  1836,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  having  been  recommended  by  lord 
William  Bentiuck.  The  Assam  Tea  committee  was  formed  same  year;  and  the 
Assam  Tea  Company  established  in  1839.  The  tea  was  much  in  use  in  England,  in 
1841 . — Account  of  Assam. 

ASSASSINATION  PLOT.  A  conspiracy  so  called,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Aylesbury 
and  others  to  assassinate  king  William  ill.,  near  Richmond,  Surrey,  as  he  came  from 
hunting.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  have  been  consummated  Febmary  15, 
1695-6,  but  for  its  timely  discovery  by  Prendergast. — Hist.  England. 

ASSASSINS.  A  tribe  in  Syria,  a  famous  heretical  sect  among  the  Mahometans,  settled 
in  Persia,  in  a.d.  1090.  In  Syria,  they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land  among  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  They  murdered  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  in  1192;  they 
assassinated  Lewis  of  Bavaria  in  1213  ;  the  khan  of  Tartary  was  murdered  in  1254. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Tartars  in  1257  ;  and  were  extirpated  in  1272.  The 
chief  of  the  corps  assumed  the  title  of  **  Ancient  of  the  Mountain.'* 

ASSAY  OF  GOLD  and  SILVER,  originated  with  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  a  royal  trea- 
surer, in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. — Du  Cange.  But  certainly  some  species  of  assay  was 
practised  as  early  as  the  Roman  conquest.  Assay  was  formally  established  in 
England,  1354;  reguUted,  13  William  III.  1700,  and  4  Anne,  1705.  Assay  masters 
appointed  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  1773.  The  alloy  of  gold  is  silver  and  copper, 
and  the  alloy  of  silver  is  copper.  Standard  gold  is  2  carats  of  alloy  to  22  of  fine  gold. 
Standard  silver  is  18  dwts.  of  copper  to  11  ozs.  2  dwts.  of  fine  silver.  See  Gold- 
smiths* Company. 

ASSAYE,  Battle  of.  The  British  army,  under  general  Arthur  Wellesley,  enters  the 
Mahratta  States  on  the  south;  takes  the  fort  of  Ahmednugger,  Aug.  12;  and  defeats 
Scindia  and  the  rajah  of  Berar  at  Assaye,  Sept.  23,  1803. 

ASSESSED  TAXES.  The  date  of  their  introduction  has  been  as  variously  sUted  as 
the  taxes  coming  under  this  head  have  been  defined — all  things  having  been  assessed, 
from  lands  and  houses  to  dogs  and  hair-powder.  By  some,  the  date  is  referred  to 
the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  in  991  ;  by  others,  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1522  ;  and  by 
more,  to  the  reign  of  William  III.  1689,  when  a  land-tax  was' imposed.  See  Land 
Tax.  The  assessed  taxes  yielded,  in  1815  (the  last  year  of  the  war),  exclusively  of 
the  Und-tax,  £6,524,766,  their  highest  amount  These  imposts  have  varied  in  their 
nature  and  amount,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  and  the  contingencies  of 
war  and  peace.  They  were  considerably  advanced  in  1797;  and  again  in  1801, 
et  seq. :  considerably  reduced  in  1816,  and  in  subsequent  years ;  and  altogether  abo- 
lished in  Ireland.     Sec  them  severally. 
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ASSIENTO.  A  contract  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  other  powers,  for  furnishing 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  with  negro  slaves. — Burke.  It  began  in  1689, 
and  was  vested  in  the  South  Sea  Company  in  1713.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was 
transferred  to  the  English,  who  were  to  furnish  4800  negroes  annually  to  Spanish 
America.    This  contract  was  given  up  to  Spain  at  the  peace  in  1748.     See  Guinea, 

ASSIGNATS.  Paper  currency,  to  support  the  credit  of  the  republic  during  the  revo- 
lution, ordered  by  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  April  1 790.  At  one  period 
the  enormous  amount  of  eight  milliards,  or  nearly  350  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of 
this  paper  were  in  circulation  in  France  and  its  dependencies. — Alison. 

ASSIZE  OF  BREAD.  The  first  statute  for  it  was  in  the  third  year  of  John,  1202,  when 
the  regulations  thereof  were  ordered  to  be  observed  upon  pain  of  the  pillory.  The 
chief  justiciary,  and  a  baker  commissioned  by  the  king,  had  the  inspection  of  the 
assize. — Mqihew  Paris,  The  assize  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the  sale  of 
bread  regulated  as  at  present,  in  August  1815.  The  sale  in  Ireland  was  regulated 
by  statute,  2  William  IV.,  May  1832  ;  Bread  Act,  7  William  IV.  1836  ;  Bread  Act, 
Ireland,  placing  its  sale  on  the  same  footing  as  in  England,  1  Vict  1838.  See  Bread, 

ASSIZE  COURTS.  They  are  of  very  ancient  institution  in  England,  and  in  ancient 
Uw  books  are  defined  to  be  an  assembly  of  knights  and  other  substantial  men, 
with  the  justice,  to  meet  at  a  certain  time  and  place  :  regulated  by  Magna  Charta, 
A.D.  1215.  The  present  justices  of  assize  and  Nisi  FriussiTe  derived  from  the 
statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edw.  I.  1284.~CoAre,'  Blackstone,  ''The  king  doth 
will  that  no  lord,  or  other  of  the  country,  shall  sit  upon  the  bench  with  the  justices 
to  take  assize  in  their  sessions  in  the  counties  of  England,  upon  great  forfeiture  to 
the  king,"  20  Richard  II.,  1396. — Statutes,  Various  regulations  respecting  assize 
courts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  Assizes  are  general  or  special :  they  are 
general  when  the  judges  go  their  circuits,  and  special  when  a  commission  is  issued  to 
take  cognisance  of  one  or  more  causes. 

ASSUMPTION.  A  festival  observed  by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  who,  as  the  Catholics  believe,  was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  her  corporeal  form, 
body  and  spirit,  on  August  15,  a.d.  45.  Mary  is  reported  to  have  been  in  her  75th 
year.    The  festival  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  813. 

ASSURANCE.  See  Insurance,  The  practice  is  of  great  antiquity.  Suetonius 
ascribes  the  contrivance  to  Claudius  Caesar,  a.d.  43.  It  is  certain  that  assurance  of 
ships  was  practised  in  the  year  45.  The  first  regulations  concerning  it  are  in  the 
LejB  Oleron^  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  Europe  very  generally  in 
1194.  The  custom  of  Lombard-street  was  made  a  precedent  for  all  policies  at 
Antwerp,  and  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  first  statute  to  prevent  frauds  from 
private  assurers  was  made  43  Elizabeth,  1601. — Molineaux*8  Lex  Mercatoria. 

ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE.  This  is  the  earliest  recorded  empire— that  of  Bacchus 
wanting  records.  It  commenced  under  Ninus,  who  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Hercules  of  the  Chaldeans,  2059  b.c.  It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  two 
powerful  kingdoms,  Babylon  and  Assyria,  or  Nineveh,  the  latter  founded  by  Ashur, 
and  ending  with  Sardanapalus,  820  b.c.  When  this  last-named  prince  was  con- 
quered by  Arbaces,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  with  his  concubines  and 
eunuchs,  and  causing  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  were  formed  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  the  Median 
kingdom . — Lenglet, 

The  tower  of  Babel  built.~G'eiie#if  x.  6; 

xi.  \.— Blair      .  ,         .    b.c.  8247 

The  kingdom  of  Babylon  begins         .    .  2245 


Astronomical  obecTTations  begun  by  the 
Chaldeans 2234 

Belos  reigns  65  years. — Usher  .    ■  2124 

Niaus,  son  of  Belus,  reigns  in  Ajeyria» 
anU  names  his  capital  after  himself    .  20G9 

Babylon  taken  by  Ninus,  who  having 
sobdued  the  Armenians,  Persians, 
Bactrians,  and  all  Asia  Minor,  estab- 
lishes what  is  properly  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  of  which  Nineveh  was  the 
•cat  of  empire.— B/atr        .  .  20^9 

Hcmiromis    enlarges   and    cmbcUibheH 


Babylon,  and  makes  it  the  seat  of  her 
dominion. — Lenglet    .         .         .    b.c.  2017 

Semiramis  invadoe  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 
Jndia,.^—Lenglel 19^5 

The  Arabs  seize  Nineveh  .         .         .    .  1937 

Belochus,  the  last  king  of  the  race  of 
Ninus.— ftojr 1446 

He  makes  his  daughter  Atossa,  sumamed 
Semiramis  XL,  his  associate  on  the 
throne 1433 

Belatores  reigns 1421 

*  *  ♦ 

The  prophet  Jonah  appears  in  the  streets 

of  Nineveh.— /</tftr    ....    «<« 
Nineveh  taken  by  Arbaces        .         .        820 
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ASSYRIA,  Proper.  After  the  destruction  of  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy,  Fhol,  the 
last  king's  son,  was  raised  to  the  throne  hy  the  NincTites,  777  B.C.,  and  the  kingdom 
continued  until  621  b.c,  when  Sarac,  or  Sardanapalns  II.,  being  besieged  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  put  his  wife  and  children  to  death,  and  burnt  himself  in  his 
palace,  a  fate  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sardanapalns  I.  See  preceding  arHcU, 
Nineveh  was  then  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  conquerors  divided  Assyria. — Blair, 
It  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1637  a.d. — Priestley. 


ral,  Rabflhakeh,   bestegea 

when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  In  one  night 

destroys  180,000  of  his  army.— /«aiaA 

xxxvli B.C  710 

[Commentators  suppose  that  this  mcBSBn- 

ger  of  death  was  the  fatal  blast  known 

in  eastern  countries  by  the  name  d 

Samiel.'] 

Elsar-haddon  invades  Jodea,  and  takes 

Babylon^— Btotr  .         .         .        .  6N 

He  invades  Judea. — Blair  .         .        .    .  677 
Holofemes  is  slain  by  Judith  .         .  077 

Saosduchinus  reigna— {TirA^r       .        .    .  (W 
Nineveh  taken,  and  rased  to  the  gromd .  (BI 


Phul  raised  to  the  throne,  about  the 
year— [fitair]      ....    b.c.  777 

He  invades  Israel,  but  departs  without 
drawing  a  sword.— f/atr  ;  2  Kingt  xv. 
19,  20 770 

Tiglath-Peleser  invades  Syria,  takes  Da- 
mascus, and  makes  great  conquests      .  740 

Shalmaneser  takes  Samaria,  transports 
the  people,  whom  he  replaces  by  a  co- 
lony of  Cutheans  and  others,  and  thus 
finishes  the  kingdom  of  IsnjeiL— Blair  .  721 
He  retires  from  before  Tyre,  after  a  siege 
of  five  years.— Utoir    .         .        .        .713 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  and  his  gene- 

A8TROLOGY.  Judicial  astrology  was  invented  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  hence  was 
transmitted  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  much  in  Togne  in 
France  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  1533. — Henault,  The  eariy  history  of 
astrology  in  England  is  very  little  known  :  Bede  was  addicted  to  it,  700 ;  and  so 
was  Roger  Bacon,  1260.  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  calculated  the  natirity  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  she,  and  all  the  European  princes,  were  the  humble  servants  of  Dee,  the 
astrologer  and  conjurer.  But  the  period  of  the  Stuarts  was  the  acme  of  astrology 
amongst  us.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  ample  use  of  sir  William  Lilly,  the  noted 
astrologer,  in  his  tales  of  this  period ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Lilly  was  consulted  by 
Charles  I.  respecting  bis  projected  escape  from  Carisbrook  castle  in  1647. — Ferputon. 

ASTRONOMY.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of  this  science  are  those  of  Babylon, 
about  2234  b.c. — Blair,  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  advanced  in  Chaldsa 
under  Nabonassar ;  it  was  known  to  the  Chinese  about  1100  b.c.;  some  say  many 
centuries  before*  Lunar  eclipses  were  observed  at  Babylon  with  exceeding  accuracy, 
720  B.C.  Spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  taught 
by  Thales,  640  B.C.  Further  discoveries  by  Pythagoraty  who  taught  the  doctrine 
of  celestial  motions,  and  believed  in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  500  B.C. 
Hipparchus  began  his  observations  at  Rhodes,  167  B.c. — began  his  new  cycle  of  the 
moon  in  143,  and  made  great  advances  in  the  science,  140  B.C.  The  procession  of 
the  equinoxes  confirmed,  and  the  places  and  distances  of  the  planets  discovered,  by 
Ptolemy^  a.d.  130.  After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  dnring  which  time 
astronomy  was  neglected,  it  was  resumed  by  the  Arabs,  about  800 ;  and  was  afterwards 
brought  into  Eorope  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  but  not  sooner  than  1201, 
when  they  also  introduced  geography. 

The  Alphonsine  tables  (which  see)  were 
composed  ....    a.d.  1284 

Clocks  first  used  in  astronomy,  about    .  1000 

True  doctrine  of  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
netary bodies  revived  by  Copernicus  .  1530 

The  science  greatly  advanced  by  Tycho 
Brahe.  about 1A82 

True  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  by 
Kepler 1619 

Telescopes  and  other  instruments  used 

.  1627 


in  astronomy,  about . 
The  discoveries  of  Galileo  were  made  abt  1631 
The  transit   of  Venus  over  the    Sun's 

rtisk  first  observed  by  Horrox  Nov.  24,  163!) 
Cassini  draws  his  meridian  Uno,  after 

Dante. — SeeBolopna  .        .         .  1655 

The  aberration  of  the  light  of  the  fixed 

stars  discovered  by  Horrebow  .  1659 

Discoveries  of  Picart  .    .  1669 

A! ap  of  the  moon  constructed  by  Hevclius  I670 


1676 
1686 


1687 


Motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis 

proved  by  EUdley       .         .         .    aa. 

Discoveries  of  Huygens  .         .    . 

Newton's  Prtnctp^a  published,  and  the 

system  as  now  taught  incontrovertibly 

established 

Catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Flamstead  1688 
Satellites  of  Saturn,  &c.  discovered  by 

Cassini 17OI 

Aberration  of  the  stars  clearly  explained 

by  Dr.  Bradley 1737 

Celestial  inequalities  found  by  La  Orange  17S0 
Uranus  and  satellites  discovered  by  Hers- 

chel,  March  13. — See  Oeorgium  Sidtu  .  1781 
Micanique  C^lesU,  published  1^  La  Place  1796 
Ceres  discovered  by  Piasxi  .  Jan.  1,  1801 
Pallas,  by  Dr.  Olbers .  .  March  28,  1808 
Juno,  by  Harding  .  .     8^t  1,  1804 

Vesta,  by  Olbers 1807 

Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded  Iftto 
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Tlie  difltmncs  of  the  fixed  stan  ii  tnppoaed  to  be  400,000  timef  greater  firom  ni  than 
we  are  from  the  laa,  that  ia  to  lay,  38  milUona  of  milUona  of  milei ;  ao  that  a 
cannon-ball  woold  take  near  nine  mUliona  of  yeara  to  reach  one  of  them,  supposing 
there  were  nothing  to  hinder  it  from  porsning  its  course  thither.  As  light  talces  about 
eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  fr^m  the  sun,  it  would  be  about  six  years 
in  coming  from  one  of  those  stars ;  but  the  calculations  of  later  astronomers  prove 
•ome  stars  to  be  so  distant,  that  their  light  must  take  centuries  before  it  can  reach 
na ;  and  that  every  particle  of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star  it  comes  from 
three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. — Object*  of  Science, 

ASYLUMS,  on  Priyu^eged  Places.  At  first  they  were  places  of  refuge  for  those 
who,  by  accident  or  necessity  had  done  things  that  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
law.  God  commanded  the  Jews  to  build  certain  cities  for  this  purpose.  The 
posterity  of  Hercules  is  said  to  haTe  built  one  at  Athens,  to  protect  themselves  against 
such  as  their  father  had  irritated.  Cadmus  built  one  at  Thebes,  and  Romulus  one  on 
Mount  Palatine.  A  while  after  the  coming  of  Christianity  into  England,  supersti- 
tious veneration  ran  so  high,  that  churches,  monasteries,  church-yards,  and  bishops' 
houses  became  asylums  to  sll  that  fled  to  them,  let  the  crime  be  what  it  would ;  of 
which  very  ill  use  was  made,  both  by  the  clergy  and  laity.  In  London  persons  were 
secure  from  arreat  in  particular  locaUties :  tlMse  were  the  Minories,  Salisbury-court, 
WhitefHars,  Fulwood's-rentSy  Mitre-court,  Baldwin*8-gardens,  the  Savoy,  Clink, 
Deadman's-place,  Montague-close,  and  the  Mint.  This  security  was  abolished 
A.  D.  1696  ;  but  the  last  was  not  wholly  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  Greorge  L— 
See  Privileged  Places  and  Sanctuaries, 

ATHAN ASIAN  CRBED  and  CONTROVERSY.  The  great  controversy  ragarding 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  aroae  and  extended  between  a.  d.  333  and  351.  Athanasius, 
who  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  encountered  great  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ariaaa  for  his  religious  doctrines,  and  was  exiled  for  them  again  and  again. 
The  creed  which  goea  by  his  name  is  supposed  by  most  authorities  to  have  been 
written  about  the  year  340 ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  other  writers  to  be  the  compilation 
of  an  African  bishop  in  the  fifth  century. — Du  Pin, 

ATHEISM.  This  absurd  doctrine  has  had  its  Totaries  and  its  martyrs.  Spinosa,  a 
fbreigner,  was  its  noted  defender  in  the  17th  century.  Lucilio  Yaniui  publicly 
taught  atheism  in  France,  and  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  at  Toulouse  in  1619. 
Mathiaa  Knutsen,  of  Holateln,  openly  professed  atheism,  and  had  upwards  of  a 
thousand  disciples  in  Germany  about  1674  ;  he  travelled  to  make  proselytes,  and 
his  followers  were  called  ConseienciarieSf  because  they  held  that  there  is  no  other 
deity  than  oonadenoe.  Many  eminent  men  of  Tarious  countries  have  been  profes- 
■ors  of  atheism,  and  even  in  England  we  hsTO  had  writers  tinctured  with  it.—- 
Richardson.  Ashe,  **  Though  a  small  draught  of  philosophy  may  lead  a  man  into 
atheiam,  a  deep  draught  will  certainly  bring  him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  God.'* 
'^Isord  Bacon.  **Si  Dieu  n*e»istaii  pas  il  faudrait  Pinventer^  :  If  a  God  did 
not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one. —  VoUaire. 

ATHENE  A.  These  were  great  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva. 
One  of  them  waa  called  Panathensa,  and  the  other  Chalcea ;  they  were  first  insti- 
tuted by  Erectheus  or  Orpheus,  1397  b.  c.  ;  and  Theseus  afterwards  renewed  them, 
and  caused  them  to  be  observed  by  all  the  people  of  Athens,  the  first  every  fifth 
year,  1234  b.  c. — Plutarch. 

ATHEN^UM.  A  place  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Minerva,  where  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phara  declaimed  and  recited  their  compositions.  The  most  celebrated  AtheuKs  were 
at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Lyons :  that  of  Rome  waa  of  great  beauty  in  its  building,  and 
waa  ereded  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  l2B.^^Tillemont*s  Life  of  Adrian.  Tne 
AtheuKum  Club  of  London  waa  formed  in  1824,  for  the  association  of  persons  of 
scientific  and  literary  attainments,  artists,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  patrons 
of  learning,  &c. ;  the  club-house  waa  erected  in  1829,  on  the  site  of  the  late  Carlton- 
palaoe ;  it  ia  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  the  frieze  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Pana- 
theuKic  procession  which  formed  the  friese  of  the  Parthenon.  The  Liyerpool 
AthensBum  waa  opened  January  1,  1799.  Manchester  AthenKum :  a  great  and  bril- 
liant meeting  of  ita  friends  and  subscribers,  at  which  presided  Mr.  B.  D* Israeli, 
who  descanted  in  an  eloquent  address  on  the  union  of  literature  and  the  arte  with 
oommeroe  and  mannfaetures  ;  held  October  3, 1844. 
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ATU£NS.  The  once  celebrated  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  whose  magnificeBt  ruins  }et 
attest  its  former  grandeur — the  seat  of  science  and  theatre  of  yalour.  The  fint 
sorereign  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  is  Ogyges,  who  reigned  in  Bfieotia,  and 
was  master  of  Attica,  then  called  Ionia.  In  his  reign  a  deloge  took  place  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  no  other  than  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah's  flood)  that  laid  waste 
the  country,  in  which  state  it  remained  two  hundred  years,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Egyptian  Cecrops  and  a  colony,  by  whom  the  land  was  repeopled,  and  twelte  cities 
founded,  1556  b.c.  The  first  state  of  Athens  was  under  seventeen  kings,  comprising 
a  period  of  487  years,  but  the  history  of  its  first  twelve  monarchs  is  mostly  fabuioas : 
in  its  second  state  it  was  governed  by  thirteen  perpetual  archons,  a  period  of  316 
years  ;  in  its  third  state  by  seven  decennial  archons,  whose  rule  extended  over  70 
years ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  fourth  state  by  annual  archons,  who  ruled  for  760  years. 
Under  this  democracy  Athens  became  unrivalled,  and  her  people  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  valour,  munificence,  and  culture  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  perhaps  not 
one  other  single  city  in  the  world  can  boast,  in  such  a  short  space  of  time,  of  so 
great  a  number  of  illustrious  citizens.  The  ancients,  to  distinguish  Athens  in  a  more 
peculiar  manner,  called  it  Astu,  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece.^P/u/arcA. 


Arrival  of  Ceorope  .    b.c  1550 

The  Areopagus  ostablishod       .         .    .  1507 
Deucalion  arrives  in  Attica  .  .  1502 

The  Panathiean  Games    .  .    .  1495 

Ericthonius  teaches  husbandry  .  .  1494 

<  'ores  arrives  in  Attica  .    ■  1383 

Kleusinian   mysteries    introduced    by 

Eumolpus 1356 

Krectheus  killed  in   battle  with   the 

Eleusinians  1347 

MgeuB  invades  Attica,   ascends    the 

throne,  and  reigns  48  years  .1283 

He  throws  himself  into  the  sea,  and  is 
drowned;  hence  the  name  of  the 
JEge&n  Beok.'^Eutebiut  .    .  1235 

Theseus,  his  son,  succeeds,  and  reigns 

30  years 1235 

Uo  collects  his  subjects  into  one  city, 

and  names  it  Athens    .  .    .  1234 

Seizure  of  Helen  by  Theseus  .1228 

Reign  of  Menestheus        .  .    .  1205 

Reign  of  I>cmophoon  .         .11}^ 

C/ourt  of  Ephetes  established    .         .    .  1179 
The  Prianepe«  instituted  .1178 

Oxynthes  reigns  12  years  .    .  1 149 

lie  is  succeeded  by  Aphidas  .1137 

Aphidas  assassinated  .    .  1130 

Melanthus  conquers  Xuthus  in  single 

combat,  and  is  choaen  king  .1128 

Reign  of  Codrus,  his  son,  the  last  king 

of  Athens  1091 

In  a  battle  with  the  Ueraclids,  Codrus 
rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
resolved  to  perish,  the  oracle  having 
declared  that  the  victory  should  bo 
with  the  side  whose  leader  was  killed  1070 
Royalty  abolished        ....  I070 
Athens  governed  by  archons    .        .    .  1009 
Alomeon,  last  perpetual  archon   .        .    7M 
llippomenea  deposed  for  his  cruelty : 
among  other  acts,  he  exposes  his  own 
daughter  to  be  devoured  by  horses,  on 
account  of  an  illicit  amour    .        .    .    713 
Erixias,   seventh    and   last  decennial 

arohon,  dies 684 

Draco,  the  twelfth  annual  archon,  pub- 
lishes his  laws      (i23 

Solon  supersedes  them  by  his  code        .    578 
Piriistratus  the  tyrant,  Kcizcs  the  su- 
preme power         5<K> 


First  tragedy  acted  at  Athens  on  a 
waggon,  by  Theepis  .   b.c 

Pisistratus  dies 

Hipparchus  aasassinated 

The  law  of  Ostracism 

The  Lacedemonian  war 

The  isle  of  Lemnos  takoi  by  the  Athe- 
nian general  MUtiades  .    . 

Memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  in  At- 
tica.   See  Marathon 

Aristides,  sumamed  the  Just,  banished 
by  oetracinn 

Athens  taken  by  the  Pandana,  during 
their  invasion  of  Greece    . 

Burnt  to  the  ground  by  Mardonina  .    . 

Rebuilt  and  fortified  the  next  year 

Cymon,  son  of  Miltiadea.  overmns  all 
Thrace,  even  to  Maoeddi       .         .    . 

Cymon  banished  through  the  intrigues 
of  Pericles 

The  Athenians  defeat  the  PersCaDS  in  a 
naval  battle  In  Egypt    .  .    . 

Athens  b^;ins  to  tyrannise  over  the  rest 
of  Greece 

The  first  Sacred  war,  tchich  $e§  .    . 

Tglmidas  conducts  an  ozpediticm  into 
Boeotia,  and  is  defeated  and  killed 
noar  Chsronea.    Bee  Charonea 

The  thirty  years'  truce  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedannoniana      .    . 

llerodotus  reads  his  History  in  t&e 
council  at  Athena     .... 

Pericles  subdues  Samoa ;  the  battering- 
ram  is  first  used  here    .        .        .    . 

Comedies  prohibited  at  Athena 

The  Peloponnosian  war  begins,  and  lasts 
87  years 

A  dreadful  pestilence,  which  bad  ra- 
vaged Ethiopia,  Libya,  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  extends  to  Athena,  and  con- 
tinues for  five  years 

Death  of  Pericles,  who  had  governed 
Athens  forty  years  .    . 

Second  great  pestilence;  owing  to  the 
depopulation,  each  man  Is  permitted 
to  have  two  wives 

The  Deoelian  war  b^ins  .         .    . 

The  battle  of  Cyzicum  ;  which  gee 

Tho  inhabitanta  of  Miletus  put  to  the 
sworO,  and  Lycia  entered       .         .    . 
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ATHENS,  conHnMed, 

Alcibiades  aoonged  of  aq>iriiig  to  aore- 

reign  power     ....    bjC 
Athenian  fleet  of  180  ehlpe  defeated  by 

hymndtar,  in  the  Helleqxmt .        .    . 
Ljnnder  beefegee  Athena  by  land  and 

■ea;  its  walla  are  destroyed,  and  it 

capitulates 404 


407 


406 


The  Peloponnwrian  war  terminatee 

Role  of  the  thirty  tyrants    . 

Socrates  put  to  death 

The  Corinthian  war  begins  . 

The  sea-fl^ht  at  Naxus;  the  Laoeds- 
monians  defeated 

Philips  King  of  MaoedoOf  gains  his  first 
▼ictory,  at  Metbon,  over  the  Athe- 
nians. B^Mae€don 

Second  Sacred  war  oommeiiced        .    . 

It  terminates.    Bee  Sacred  War  . 

Battle  of  Ohcronea ;  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  defeated  by  Philip  and  his 
son,  Alexander.    See  Chanmea     .   . 

Athens  sntanits  to  AlftTiinder  the  Great, 
who  entov  Greece    .... 

Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Demades 
pat  to  death 

Demetrius  restores  liberty  to  Greece, 
and  reestablishes  the  demoeraoy  at 
Athens.     VitUr        .... 

Dem^rlus  takes  Athens  . 
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The  rerolt  from  Demetrius  B.G.    887 

A  league  formed  between  Athens,  Spar- 
ta, and  Egypt  877 

Athens  talcen  by  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  hidd  twelre  years    .    .    968 

Restored  to  Uberty,  I7  Aratus  .    866 

The  Athenians  Join  the  Achcan  league   866 

The  original  manuscripts  of  JEsobylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  pledged  to 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  for 
fifteen  talents 833 

The  Athenians  join  the  JEtolians  and 
their  allies  against  Macedon,  and  send 
for  assistance  to  Rome  .816 

A  Roman  fleet  arrives  in  the  ports  of 
Athens.    Blair 81! 

Subjugation  of  Greece  .146 

The  Athenians  implore  assistance 
against  the  Romans  fhmi  Mithridates, 
kingofPontus  .    .     88 

Uis  general,  Arohelatti^  makes  himself 
master  of  Athens     ....     88 

Athens  besieged  by  Sylla,  the  Roman 
general ;  it  surrenders  Uie  following 
year,  being  reduced  by  famine      .    .     87 

The  Athenians  desert  Pompey,  to  fal- 
low the  interests  of  Cesar  47 

Thsy  are  subjected  to  Rome  .    .     81 


The  Venetians  got  poiaeuion  of  Athens  in  a.  d.  1204,  and  the  Torks  in  1687.— 
Priestley,  It  became  the  capital  of  Livadia,  a  profince  of  Esropeen  Turkey ;  and 
ia  now  that  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  its  legislatore,  established 
under  King  Otho  I.,  January  25th  1833.— See  Greece, 

ATHLONE.  Once  a  place  of  great  strength  and  beauty  ;  the  castle  was  founded  bj 
king  John.  Hie  town  was  destroyed  by  fire  daring  the  fury  of  the  war  in  1641. 
The  English  army  under  general  Ginckel  stormed  Athlone,  which  was  then  a  town 
of  prodigious  strength,  crossing  the  Shannon  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  army,  yet  not 
lodng  more  than  fifty  men.  This  bold  and  successful  enterprise  procured  for 
Ginckel  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  1691.— Bum*t  Annab. 

ATMOSPHERE.  Poddonius  first  calcolated  the  height  of  the  atmosphere,  stating  it 
to  be  800  stadia,  nearly  agreeing  with  our  modem  ideas,  about  79  b.  c.  Its  weight 
was  determined  by  Galileo  and  Terricellius,  about  1630 ;  its  density  and  elasticity  by 
Boyle  ;  and  its  relation  to  Ught  and  sound  by  Hooke,  Newton,  and  Derham.  The 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained  by  Hales,  Black,  Priestley,  Seheele, 
Lavoisier,  and  CsTendish;  and  its  laws  of  refraction  were  investigated  by  Dr. 
Bradley.  1737. 

ATMOSPHERIC  RAILWAY.  ExperimenU  were  made  on  a  line  of  rail,  laid  down 
between  ShepherdVbush  and  the  Great  Western  railroad  across  Wormwood  Scrubs, 
London,  by  which  to  test  the  efilcsey  of  atmospheric  tubes,  the  working  of  the  air- 
pump,  and  speed  of  carriages  upon  this  new  principle  of  railroads ;  and  its  effi- 
eicney  demonstrated,  June  30,  1840.  In  Ireland  an  atmospheric  railway  has  been 
since  aaooessftilly  established  between  Dalkey  and  Kllliney,  in  the  vidnity  of 
Dublin  I  it  was  commenced  in  September,  1843. 

ATTAINDER,  Acts  of,  hare  been  passed  fa^  numerous  reigns  t  two  witnesses  in  cases 
of  high  treason  are  neeessary  where  corruption  of  blood  ia  incurred,  unless  the 
party  accused  shall  confess,  or  stsnd  mute,  7  and  8  William  III.  1694-5. — Bhekaiane. 
The  attainder  of  Lord  Rassell,  who  was  beheaded  in  LincolnVinn-Fields,  Jaly,  21^ 
1683,  was  reversed  under  William,  in  1689.  The  rolls  and  records  of  the  acts  of 
attainder  passed  in  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  were  cancelled  and  publicly  burnt, 
Oct.  2«  1695.  Several  acts  were  reTcrsed  in  subsequent  reigns.  Among  the  last  acts 
so  reversed,  not  the  least  interesting  was  the  attaint  of  the  children  of  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  (who  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  of  1798),  July  1, 1819. 

ATTILA,  snmamed  the  *'  Scourge  qf  God,**  and  thus  distinguished  for  his  conquests 
and  his  crimes,  ravaged  all  Europe,  a.  d.  447.    He  invaded  the  Roman  empire  with 
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an  army  of  500,000  Huns,  and  laid  waste  all  the  provinces.  He  died  of  an  uncommoa 
effusion  of  blood  on  the  night  of  his  nuptials  with  a  beautiful  Yirgin  named  Ildico, 
having  retired  late  to  bed,  oppressed  with  wine,  about  a.d.  453. — GoldsmUh. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL.  A  great  o£Bcer  of  the  crown,  appointed  by  letters  patent 
It  is  among  his  duties  to  exhibit  informations  and  prosecute  for  the  king  in  matters 
criminal ;  and  to  file  bills  in  Exchequer,  for  any  claims  concerning  the  crown,  in 
inheritance  or  profit ;  and  others  may  bring  bills  against  the  king's  attorney.  The 
first  Attorney-General  was  William  de  Gisilham,  7  Edward  I.  1278. — Beatson, 

ATTORNBY-OBNaiUULS  81NCB  THB  RKSTORATION. 


IGGO 


1670 


1697 
1693 

1695 
1701 


Jeffery  Palmer 

Sir  Heneage  Finch,   €i/Ury>ardt    lord 

Finch 

Sir  FranciB  North,  knt.,  qtUnoardt  lord 

Guildford 1673 

Sir  William  Jones 1674 

Sir  Cresvel  Levinz.  knt.  .         .  1679 

01r  Robert  Bayer,  knt 1680 

Sir  Thomas  Fowls,  knt.  .  1687 

Henry  Follexfen,  esq 1G88 

Sir  George  Treby,  knt.  .         .         .  1689 

Sir  John  Somers,  knt.,  afUrytard$  lord 

Somers      ...... 

Edward  Ward,  esq.   .  ... 

Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  knight,  a/Uricard* 

lord  Trevor 

Edward  Northey,  esq.  .    . 

Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  knt,,  afUrward* 

lord  Uarcoort 17^*7 

Sir  Jamee  Montagu,  knt  .         .         .    .  170H 
Sir  Simon  Haicourt,  again    .  .  17IU 

Sir  Edward  North<^,  knt.,  again 
Nicholas   Lechmere,   esq.,   a/lertoardt 

lord  Lechmere 

Sir  Robert  Raymond,  knt,  a/Urward* 

lord  Raymond  ..... 
Sir  Philip  Yorke,  knt,  afterwards  earl 

of  Hardwicke 1723 

Sir  John  WiUes,  knt         .        .        .    .  1733 
Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  knt  .         .         .1736 

Hon.  William  Murray,  a/Urwardi  earl 

of  Mansfield 1764 

Sir  Robert  Henley,  knt,  t\/l^rv>ardt  earl 

of  Northington 1756 

Sir  Charles  Pratt,  knt.,  a/tervMrds  lord 

Camden   .        •  ...  1757 


1717 
1720 


Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  knt,  afterwards 

lord  Grantley 1763 

Hon.  Chas.  Yorke        ....  1765 
William  de  Grey,  esq.,  ajtertoards  lord 

Walstngham     .....  17H 
Edward  Thurlow,  esq.,  aflerward$  lord 

Thurlow 1771 

Alexander  Wedderbome,   esq.,   t^/ler- 

ward*  lord  Loughborough .  .  177B 

James  Wallace,  esq.  .    .  1780 

Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq 1782 

James  Wallace,  esq.  .    .  1789 

John  Lee,  esq 1788 

Lloyd  Kenyon,  esq.  .         .         .         .    .  1781 

Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden    .         .        .  1784 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  .         .         .    .  1788 

Sir  John  Scott,  afterwards  lord  Eldon  .  1796 
Sir  J.  Mitford,  afterward*  lord  Redeedale  17» 
Sir  E.  Law,  after,  lord  EUenborough  .  1801 
Hon.  Spencer  Perceval       .  .    .  18US 

Sir  Arthur  Pigott  .  .         .1806 

Sir  Yickery  Gibbs     . 
Sir  Thomas  Plumer 
Sir  William  Garrow 
Sir  Samuel  Shepherd    . 
Sir  Robert  Gifford     . 
Sir  John  Singleton  Copley 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
Sir  James  Scarlett 
Sir  Thomas  Denman . 
Sir  WUliam  Home 
Sir  John  Campbell 
Sir  Frederick  PoUock    . 
Sir  John  Campbell,  again  . 
Sir  Thomas  Wilde 
Sir  Frederick  PoUock,  again 
Sir  William  W.  FoUett 
July  4,  1845 


.1807 

.  181S 

.  1819 

.  1817 

.  1819 

.  1823 

.  I&17 

.  1830 

.  1830 

.  1838 

.  1834 

.  1894 

.  1835 

.  1841 

.  1841 

April  13>  1M4 

Hon.  Charles  Yorke     •        .  .  1762 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger 

ATTORNEYS.  The  number  practising  in  Edward  lll.'s  reign  was  under  400  for  the 
whole  kingdom.  In  the  32d  of  Henry  VI.  1454,  a  law  reduced  the  practitioners  in 
Norfolk,  Norwich,  and  Sufiblk,  from  eighty  to  fourteen,  and  restricted  their  increase. 
The  number  of  attorneys  now  practising  in  England,  or  registered,  or  retired,  is  about 
13,000.    The  number  sworn,  and  practising  or  retired  in  Ireland,  is  stated  at  2000. 

ATTRACTION.  Copernicus  described  attraction  as  an  appetence  or  appetite  which 
the  Creator  impressed  upon  all  parts  of  matter,  about  1520.  It  was  described  by 
Kepler  to  be  a  corporeal  affection  tending  to  union,  1 605.  In  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophy, it  is  an  original  power  which  restores  lost  motion ;  a  principle  whereby  all 
bodies  mutually  tend  to  each  other. — See  Astronomy, 

AUBURN.  The  scene  of  Groldsmith*s  exquisite  poem  of  The  Deserted  Village  is 
erroneously  assumed  by  some  to  be  a  vUlage  of  this  name  in  Ireland,  bat  others 
correctly  state  it  to  be  Auburn,  in  Wiltshire.  Two-thirds  of  the  latter  town  were 
burnt  in  Sept.  1766  ;  another  fire  consumed  a  vast  number  of  houses  in^l777. 

AUCTION,  a  kind  of  sale  known  to  the  Romans.  The  first  in  Britain  was  about  1700, 
by  Elisha  Yale,  a  governor  of  Fort  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the  goods  he  bad 
brought  home  with  him.    Auction  and  sales*  tax  began,  1779. 


AUB  C  ^^  D  ^^^ 

AUERSTADT,  Battlb  of.  In  this  most  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies,  thej  were  commanded  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  and  Napoleon 
obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The  Prussians  were  routed  on  every  side,  and  lost  200 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  standards,  and  28,000  prisoners,  leaving  30,000  slain  upon 
the  field,  Oct  14,  1806.  The  French  emperor  immediately  afterwards  entered 
Berlin,  from  whence  he  issued  his  memorable  Berlin  decree. — See  Berlin  Decree, 

AUGHRIM,  Battlb  of,  in  Ireland,  between  the  Irish,  headed  by  the  French  general, 
St.  Ruth,  and  the  English,  under  general  Ginckel,  when  the  former  lost  7000  men,  the 
Utter  only  600  killed,  and  960  wounded;  fought  July  12,  1691. 

AUGMENTATION  of  POOR  LIVINGS'  Office  was  esUblisfaed  3  Anne  1704. 
As  many  as  5597  poor  clerical  livings  of  under  £10,  and  not  exceeding  i?50  per 
annum,  were  found  by  the  commisionen  under  the  act  of  Anne  capable  of  augmenta- 
tion, by  means  of  the  bounty  then  established  by  parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  clergy. — Chalmers. 

AUGMENTATION  COURT.  At  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  institutionB  of 
England,  Henry  VIII.  erected  this  court,  whose  business  it  was  to  increase  the  royal 
revenues  by  adding  those  of  the  various  monasteries  thereto,  1534. — Pardon, 

AUGSBURG,  Battle  of,  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  French  army,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Moreau,  who  obtained  a  victory  lo  decisive  in  its  consequences,  that 
Augsburg  and  Munich  were  opened  to  him  ;  fought  August  24, 1 796. 

AUGSBURG  CONFESSION  of  FAITH.  The  confession  or  articles  of  faith  drawn 
up  at  Augsburg  by  Melancthon,  and  by  him  and  Luther  presented  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1530.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  articles,  and  the  second  of  seven,  directly  opposed  to  the  abuses  that  had  crept 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  his  son,  and  several  other  princes 
of  Germany,  signed  this  confession,  which  was  delivered  to  the  emperor  in  the  palace 
of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 

AUGSBURG,  League  of.  A  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  Holland  and  other 
European  powers,  which  had  for  its  object  the  causing  the  treaties  of  Munster  and 
Nimeguen  to  be  respected,  1636. — See  Muntter  and  Nimegven* 

AUGURY.  Husbandry  was  in  part  regulated  by  the  coming  or  going  of  birds,  long 
before  the  time  of  Hesiod.  Augurs  instituted  at  Rome,  with  vestals  and  several 
orders  of  the  priesthood,  by  Numa,  710  b.c.  There  was  a  community  of 
them,  appointed  to  foretell  events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  king  Car,  from  whom  Caria  in  Asia  Minor  is  named,  was  the  inventor  of  augury 
by  birds. —  VotHuM.  The  augurs  of  Rome  drew  omens  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  the  chirping  and  flight  of  birds,  and  various  strange  casualties. — Livjf, 

AUGUST.  The  eighth  month  of  the  year.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Augustus 
Caesar,  from  whom  it  was  named  in  the  year  8  b.c.  ,  because  in  this  month  he  was 
bom,  was  created  consul,  or  chief  magistrate,  thrice  triumphed  in  Rome,  subdued 
Egypt  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  made  an  end  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  previously 
called  Sejitility  or  the  sixth  from  March. 

AULIC  COUNCIL.  A  sovereign  court  in  Germany,  established  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  L,  in  1506,  being  one  of  two  courts,  the  first  called  the  Imperial  Chamber, 
formerly  held  at  Spires,  and  afterwards  at  Wetxlar,  and  the  other  the  Anlic  Council, 
at  Vienna.  These  courts  having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  were  instituted  for  appeals 
in  particular  cases  from  the  courts  of  the  Germanic  states. 

AURIFLAMMA,  or  ORIFLAMME.  The  national  banner  so  often  mentioned  in 
French  history :  it  was  a  costly  standard  that  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and 
which  was  suspended  over  the  tomb  of  that  saint,  a.d.  1140.  See  Banner, 

AURORA  BOREALIS,  or  Northern  Lights.  This  sublime  phenomenon,  though 
rarely  seen  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  is  almost  constant  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  covering  the  whole  heavens,  and  eclipsing  by  its  splendour  the  stan  and 
planets.  Memorable  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  when  it  extended  from 
the  west  of  Ireland  to  the  confines  of  Russia,  March  1716t  It  overapread  the  whole 
horizon  in  the  lat.  of  57°  N.  in  one  continued  fixed  base  of  a  dismal  red  during  the 
whole  night,  by  which  many  people  were  much  terrified,  Nov.  1765.  The  electricity 
of  the  aurora  borealis  was  discovered  at  Jena  in  1769.  Mr.  Fonter,  the  companion 
of  Captain  Cook,  saw  the  aurora  borealis  in  58**  S.  lat. ;  it  had  been  previously 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  ever  appeared  in  the  southern  hemisphere^ — Butler, 
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AURORA  Frioatb.  On  board  of  this  ship  there  sailed  a  number  of  persoiu, 
many  of  them  of  great  consideration  and  wealth,  proceeding  from  EngUnd 
and  Ireland  to  the  East  Indies  ;  bat  after  leaving  the  British  shore  they  were  never 
heard  of,  1771. 

AUSTERLITZ,  Battls  of,  between  the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  gained  by  the 
former.  Three  emperors  commanded  at  this  battle,  Alexander  of  Roasia,  Francis  of 
Austria,  and  Napoleon  of  France.  The  killed  and  wounded  exceeded  40,000  on  the 
side  of  the  allies,  who  lost,  besides,  forty  standards,  150  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many 
thousands  of  prisoners.  This  decisive  victory  of  the  French  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  which  was  signed  Dec.  26,  same  year.  The  battle  was  fought  Dec.  2, 
1805.     See  Presburg. 

AUSTRALASIA,  includes  New  Holland,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  mostly  discovered  within  two  centuries.  Of  a  popu- 
lation of  twenty-two  millions,  the  native  inhabitants  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  one 
hundred  thousand.  Several  settlements  from  Europe  have  been  made  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Act  to  provide  for  the  government  of 
Western  Australia,  1 0  George  IV.  1829.  Act  to  erect  South  Australia  into  a  British 
province,  4  and  5  WiUiam  IV.  1834.  New  act,  5  and  6  William  IV.  1835.  Se- 
veral companies  and  institutions  connected  with  Australia  have  lately  been  formed 
in  London. 

AUSTRIA,  anciently  the  Belgic  Gaul  of  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  from  Hungary  and 
annexed  to  Germany,  when  it  received  its  present  name,  about  a.d.  1040.  This 
was  after  Charlemagne  had  re-established  the  Western  Empire,  Austria  being  a  part 
of  what  was  called  Eastern  France,  which  its  name  in  the  German  language  implies. 


Rodolph,  count  of  Hapeburg,  seixcs 
Austria  from  Bohemia,  and  makes 
himself  arch-duke      ....  1273 

Revolt  of  Switzerland  from  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  the  reign  of  Albert  L         .1307 

Albert  11.,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds  to 
three  crowns, — the  imperial,  and  those 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  his  family 
still  possess  the  empire  .         .1438 

Burgundy  accrues  to  Austria  by  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  with  the  heir- 
ess of  that  province   ....  1477 

Also  Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  I. 
of  Austria  with  the  heiress  of  Aragon 
and  Castile 1496 

Charles  V.,  reigning  over  Germany, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  dependen- 
cies, abdicates,  and  retires  from  the 
world,  leaving  his  Ctorman  dominions 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  and  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip 
U.— See  Spain 1.W7 

The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany, 
being  oppressed  by  the  house  of  Austria, 
call  in  the  aid  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  this  loads  to  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia 1648 

Leopold  I.  reigns.— (See  Germany)      .    .1658 

Accession  of  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine, 


1746 
17« 
I77i 
I7tt 
1790 


1804 


1805 


18Q» 


who  marries  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Hungary,  Bfaria  Theresa,  dangfater  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  Charles  VL 
Reign  of  Joseph  II.  .         .  .    . 

Religious  toleration  granted 
The  emperor  controls  the  pope  .         .    . 
Reign  of  Leopold  11.      *         .         .         . 

Reign  of  Francis  II 179S 

Austria  becomes  a  distinct  empire,  and 
Francis  IL  of  Germany  takes  the  title 
of  I.  of  Austria  .  .       Aug.  9, 

The  emperor  issues  his  declaratioa 
against  France  .         .  Aug.  5, 

Napoleon,  after  many  victories,  enters 
Vienna  ....  Nov.  14, 
Vienna  evacuated  by  the  French,  Jan.  12,  1808 
They  again  capture  it  .  .  May  13,  1809 
But  restore  it  at  the  peace  Oct.  24,  \WQ 

Napoleon  marries  the  arch-duchess  Ma- 
ria Louisa,  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror        ....      April  1,  1810 
Congress  at  Vienna  .         .         .    Oct.  2,  1814 
Treaty  of  Vienna  Feb.  85.  1«I5 

Death  of  Francis  I.,  and  accession  of 

Ferdinand  .     March  2.  1835 

New  treaty  of  commerce  with  England 

Julys,  1838 
Ferdinand  is  crowned  with  great  qtlen- 
dour  at  Milan  Sept.  6,  1838 

(See  Oermanp,  Vienna,  &c.) 


Before  the  establishment  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  in  1806,  Francis  ceased 
to  be  emperor  of  Germany,  and  became  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria,  under  the 
title  of  Francis  I.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  in  1815, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  was  declared  hereditary  head  of  that  body. 

AUTHORS.     For  the  laws  securing  copyright,  see  Copt/right  and  Literary  Property. 

AUTO  DA  FE.  See  Inquisition.  The  punishment,  often  by  burning  alive,  of  a  heretic. 
This  is  called  an  act  of  faith,  and  is  coeval  with  the  Inquisition  *,  and  since  its  first 
practice  in  a.d.  1203,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  victims  hare  been  sacrificed 
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by  Uie  sentence  of  the  InquisidonB  of  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the  burning  pile. 
One  of  the  last  executions  of  this  kind  was  at  Goa,  where,  for  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion  (!)  and  in  findication  of  the  Catholic  faith,  twenty  sufferers  perished 
in  the  flames,  1787.    These  horrible  sacrifices  have  ceased  in  Spain. — Ashe, 

AUTOMATON  FIGURES,  o&  ANDROIDES.  They  are  made  to  perform  human 
actions,  and  are  of  early  invention.  Archytas'  flying  dove  was  formed  about  400  b.c. 
Friar  Bacon  made  a  brazen  head  that  could  speak,  a.d.  1264.  Albertns  Magnus 
spent  thirty  years  in  making  another.  A  coach  and  two  horses,  with  a  footman,  a 
page,  and  lady  inside,  were  made  by  Camus,  for  Louis  XIV.  when  a  child ;  the 
horses  and  figures  moved  naturally,  variously,  and  perfectly,  1649.  Yaucanson 
made  an  artificial  duck,  which  performed  every  function  of  a  real  one,  even  an  im- 
perfect digestion,  eating,  drinking,  and  quacking.  Yaucanson  also  made  a  flute- 
player,  1738.  The  writing  androides,  exhibited  in  1769,  was  a  pentograph  worked 
by  a  confederate  out  of  sight ;  so  were  also  the  automaton  chess-player,  exhibited 
the  same  year,  and  "  the  invisible  girl,"  exhibited  in  1800. 

**AVE  MARIAr*  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Yirgin.— LuAre  i.  26, 
27,  28.  A  formula  of  devotion  in  the  Roman  church,  ordered  by  pope  John  XXI 1. 
In  the  fourteenth  century. — Butler,  This  prayer  to  the  Yirgin  is  repeated  in 
Cathoiie  countries  daily  at  the  ringing  of  the  matin  and  the  vesper  bell. — Ashe, 
Although  of  universal  use  in  the  Catholic  church,  it  can  be  traced  no  higher  than  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Yicentius  Ferrerius  used  it  before  his 
discourses . — B  ingham, 

AYIGNON,  ceded  by  Philip  III.  of  France  to  the  Pope  in  1273.  The  papal  seat  was 
removed  for  seventy  years  to  Avignon,  in  1 308.  It  was  seized  several  times  by  the 
French,  by  whom  it  was  taken  from  the  pope  in  1769,  but  was  restored  on  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuita,  1773.  Declared  to  belong  to  France  by  the  National 
Assembly,  1791.  Horrible  massacres  in  October  of  that  year.  Continued  to  France 
by  the  Congress  of  sovereigns,  in  1815. 

AXE,  WEDGE,  WIMBLE,  &c  These  instruments,  with  the  lever,  and  various 
others  of  a  coarse  construction,  and  still  in  common  use,  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Daedalus,  an  artificer  of  Athens,  to  whom  also  is  ascribed  the  invention 
of  masta  and  sails  for  ships,  1240  b.c. 

AZORES,  OR  WESTERN  ISLES,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Atalantis : 
they  were  discovered  by  Yandenburg,  a.d.  1439;  and  were  settled  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  1448.  Martin  Behem  found  one  of  them  covered  with  beech-trees,  and  he 
called  it  therefore  Fayal;  another  abounding  in  sweet  flowers,  and  he  therefore 
called  it  Floret ;  and  all  full  of  hawks,  and  he  therefore  named  them  the  Azores. 
A  violent  concussion  of  the  earth  took  place  here  for  twelve  days,  in  1591.  A 
devastating  earthquake,  in  1757.  Here  are  fountains  of  boiling  water.  A  volcano 
at  St.  George's  destroyed  the  town  of  Ursulina,  May  1808  ;  and  in  1811,  a  volcano 
appeared  near  St.  Michael's  in  the  sea,  where  the  water  was  eighty  fisthoms  deep. 
An  island  called  Sabrina  gradually  disappeared,  Dec.  1812. 

B. 
BAB£L,  thv  Toweb  of,  built  by  Noah's  posterity,  2247  b.c.  The  temple  of  Belus, 
originally  this  celebrated  tower,  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ;  it  had  lofty 
spires,  and  was  enriched  with  many  statues  of  gold,  one  of  them  forty  feet  high. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  temple  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Belus  (the  Nimrod  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures),  who  was  deified  after  death  ;  and  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
was  a  magnificent  bed,  whither  the  priests  daily  conducted  a  female,  who,  as  they 
pretended,  was  there  honoured  with  the  company  of  the  god. — Blair, 

BABINGTON*S  CONSPIRACY,  formed  in  the  cause  of  Mary  against  Elizabeth,  for 
which  the  chief  conspirator,  with  thirteen  others,  suffered  death.  Babington  was  a 
gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  and  he  associated  with  persons  of  his  own  persuasion  (the 
Roman  Catholic),  with  a  design  to  assassinate  the  queen,  and  deliver  Mary.  He  seems 
to  have  been  principally  induced  to  this  rash  conspiracy  by  a  romantic  hope  that 
Mary,  in  gratitude,  would  accept  of  him  as  a  husband.  1586. 

BABYLON,  Empirb  of,  founded  by  Belus,  supposed  to  be  the  Nimrod  of  holy  writ, 
the  son  of  Chus,  and  grandson  of  Ham,  2245  b.c. — Lenglet.  Ninus  of  Assyria 
seized   on  Babylon,  and  established  what  was  properly  the  Assyrian  empire,  by 
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uniting  the  two  soyereignties,  2059  b.c.  According  to  Eoiebios  tliii  empire  exifted 
1240  yean  ;  according  to  Jostin,  1300  yean  ;  according  to  Herodotus,  500  or  600 
yean.  Of  these  opinions  Blair  has  adopted  the  iint,  which  calenlaites  frooi  tiit 
foundation  of  the  empire  by  Ninus,  b.c.  2059,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Sardanapshu, 
who  was  dethroned  by  his  generals,  and  his  kingdom  divided  into  the  As^rrisn, 
Babylonian,  and  Median  kingdoms,  820  b.c. — See  Aityria. 


The  tower  of  Babel  built  .  .  b.c.  2247 
The  kingdom  of  Babylon  begins  .  .  2246 
Ashur  builds  a  city,  afterwards  called 

Nineveh 2245 

The  astronomical  obserrations  are  b^;un 
at  Babylon  by  the  Chaldeans.— BlaJr/ 

Ltnglet 2234 

Belus,  king  of  Asqrria,  extends  his  em> 
pire  over  the  neighbouring  states,  de- 
feats tlie  Babylonians,  and  makes 
them  \xihuUxy.—Ut\er  .         .  2124 

Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  reigns  in  Assyria, 


and  names  his  caxrital  after  himaslf, 


Ninevth. — Ltnglet 

Babylon  takm  by  Xinns   . 

The  Assyrian  empire  ends 

Belesis  goyems  in  Babtloo 

Babylon  taken  by  Esar-haddon 

Nebuchadnecsar  reigns 

He  takes  Jerusalem. — Lenglei 

He  is  drlren  from  among  men   . 

Babylon  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, under  Cyrus 

Taken  by  Darius.— l7M«r 
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The  city  of  Babylon  was,  anciently,  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world ;  and  in  later 
times  famous  for  the  empire  established  under  the  Selencide.  Its  greatness  wss  so 
reduced  in  succeeding  ages,  that  Pliny  says,  in  his  time  it  was  but  a  desolate 
wilderness ;  and  at  present  the  place  where  it  stood  is  scarcely  known  to  trarellen. 
— RoU\n*$  Ancient  Hut, 

BABYLON,  Hanging  Gardens  of.  They  were  of  a  square  form,  and  in  terraees 
one  abore  another  until  they  rose  as  high  as  the  waUs  of  the  city,  the  ascent  bang 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  steps.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches 
raised  on  other  arches  ;  and  on  the  top  were  flat  stones  closely  cemented  together 
with  plaster  of  bitumen,  and  that  corered  with  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  ths 
mould  of  the  garden,  where  there  were  large  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowera,  with  Tarioos 
sorts  of  vegetables.  There  were  five  of  these  gartiens,  each  containing  about  foor 
English  acres,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. — Strabo  ;  Diodonu. 

BACCHANALIA,  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  They  arose  in  Egypt,  and 
were  brought  into  Greece  by  Melampus,  and  were  there  called  Dionytia,  about  1415 
B.C. — Diodorut,    They  were  celebrated  in  Rome  under  the  name  of  Bacehanalia. 

BACHELORS.  The  Roman  censon  frequently  imposed  fines  on  unmarried  men ;  and 
men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry.  The  Spartan  women  at  certain  games  laid 
hold  of  old  bachelors,  dragged  them  round  their  altars,  and  inflicted  on  them  Tarioos 
marks  of  infamy  and  disgrace.-— Fcwmim.  After  twenty-five  yean  of  age,  a  tax  was 
laid  upon  bachelon  in  England,  12/.  lOs.  for  a  duke,  and  for  a  common  person,  one 
shilling,  7  William  III,  1695.  Bachelon  were  subjected  to  a  double  tax  on  their 
male  and  female  servants,  in  1785. 

BACKGAMMON.  Palamedes  of  Greece  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  game 
(decidedly  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  our  times),  about  1224  b.c.  It  is  stated  by 
some  to  have  been  invented  in  Wales  in  the  period  preceding  the  Conquest. — Henrf, 

BADAJOS,  Sieob  of.  This  important  barrier  fortress  had  surrendered  to  the  French, 
March,  11,  1811,  and  was  invested  by  the  British  under  lord  Wellington  on  March 
18,  1812,  and  stormed  and  taken  on  April  6,  following.  This  victory  was  not  only 
a  glorious  military  achievement  in  itself,  but  it  obliged  the  French,  who  had  entered 
Portugal  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  to  commence  a  precipitate  retreat  from  that 
kingdom. 

BADEN,  House  of,  descended  from  Herman,  son  of  Berthold  I.  duke  of  Zahringen, 
who  died  a.d.  1074.  From  Christopher,  who  united  the  branches  of  Hochberg  and 
Baden,  and  died  in  1527,  proceed  the  branches  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Baden- 
Donrlach.  This  family  makes  a  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of  Germany, 
and  is  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in  the  empire. 

BADEN,  Tbbatt  of,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  when  Landaa  was  ceded  to 
the  former,  Sept.  7,  1714.  Baden  was  formerly  a  margravate ;  it  was  erected  into  s 
grand  duchy,  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  in  1806.  Its  territorial 
acquisitions  by  its  alliances  with  France,  were  guaranteed  by  the  congress  at  Vienna, 
in  1815. 
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BATFIN'S-BAY,  diicDTMcd  brWillkm  Baffin,  an  En^lUhman,  in  1616.  The  natnn 
and  extent  of  tbi*  diicoTerj  were  much  doubted  until  the  eipcditiona  of  Rdu  and 
PafT7  proved  that  Baffin  wai  lubaUDtiall;  accurate  in  big  itateiiHuit.  Thew  TOjdigen 
retnnied  hame  in  181S.     See  article  tiorlh  Weal  Paaiage. 

BAGDAD,  bmlt  by  AlmauKir,  and  mule  the  wat  of  the  Saracen  empire,  a.d.  762— 
taken  tn  the  Tartara,  and  a  periud  put  lo  the  Saiacea  rule, 1258.  It  has  liuce  been 
often  tuen  by  the  Peniani,  and  from  them  again  bf  the  Turki, — Blair. 

BAGPIPE.  Thu  inati-nment  ia  tuppoBCd  by  »me  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  ; 
but  it  moft  hare  been  known  to  the  Greek*,  aa,  on  a  piece  of  Grecian  iculpture  of 
the  higbeat  antiquity ,  nov  in  Rome,  it  repreiented  a  bigpiper  dreaied  like  a  modem 
ki|Uander.     Nero  li  aaid  to  bare  played  upon  a  bagpipe,  a.d.  51. 

BAHAMA  ISLES.     TbeM  were  thefiitt  pointi  of  discoiery  by  Colombna.  San  Salrador 

wai  aeen  by  thia  great  narigator  on    the  nigbt  of  the  11th  October,  1493 The 

Bahama!  were  not  known  to  the  Englith  till  1667.  Seiied  for  the  crawn  of 
England,   171S,  when  the  piiatea  who  inhabited  them  iniTeDdcred  to  Captain 

BAIIi.  By  andent  common  law,  before  and  rince  the  Conqneat,  all  feloniea  were 
bailable,  till  murder  wu  emiptBd  by  atitnte  i  and  by  the  3d  Edward  I,  the  power 
of  bailing  in  treason,  and  in  di*en  instancea  of  felony,  was  taken  away,  1274. 
Bail  was  farther  ragnlated,  23  Henry  VI. ;  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  later  reigna. 

BAILIFFS,  OK  SHERIFFS  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.     London  had  its  ihire-revt 

er  to  the  Conqnest,  and  thia  offieer  wat  generiJly  appointed  for  counties  in 
land  in  1079.  Sheriff!  were  appointed  in  Dublin  under  the  name  of  baihOB,  in 
\366  \  and  the  name  waa  changed  to  Bberiff,  1548.  There  are  atUl  some  places 
where  the  chief-magistrate  is  called  bailiff,  as  the  high  bailiff  of  Weatminster.  The 
term  Bvm-btuHff  \t  ■  corruption  of  bonnd-bailiff,  erery  bailiff  being  obliged  to  enter 
hita  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  beba*iour. — Blaekitone. 

BAIZE.  This  apeciea  of  woollen  manufsctnre  waa  brought  into  England  by  aome 
Fleming  or  Dutch  emigranta  who  aettled  at  Colcheater,  in  Easei,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  about  the  year  imi.—Andmoti. 

BALANCE  or  POWER,  to  assure  the  ludependeacy  and  integrity  of  states,  and 
coDiTol  ambition  ;  the  principle  ia  aaid  to  be  a  discoiery  of  Ue  Italian  politician! 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  invaeion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. — RiAerUim, 
By  the  treaty  of  Mnnster,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  wu  lint  recognised 
by  trea^  October  24,  1648. 

BALKAN,  Pass  A  OK  of  rai.  This  adTenturous  experiment  was  deemed  impracticable 
by  a  hostile  anuy,  until  effected  by  the  Riuaisn  army  ouder  Diebitich,  whoae  march 
through  the  Balkan  mountains  ii  a  memorable  scbierement  of  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  war  i  the  passage  was  completed  July  26,  1B29. 

BALLADS.  They  may  be  traced  in  British  biatory  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. — Tanur. 
Andhelme,  who  died  a.d.  709,  it  mentioned  aa  the  first  who  introduced  ballads  into 
England.  "The  haip  waa  sent  round,  that  those  might  aiog  who  could." — Btdt. 
Alfred  sung  ballads. — Jlfoiouiury.  Canute  composed  one.^T'iirRer.  Minitrels 
were  protected  by  a  charter  of  Edward  IV. ;  but  by  a  atatnte  of  Elizabeth  tbcy  were 
made  pnniihable  among  rogues,  Tagsbonds,  and  sturdy  beggan. —  finer, 

BALLADS,  NATIONAL.  "Gtie  me  the  writing  of  the  bailada,  and  you  may  make  the 
Uwa."—FltlcluTttfSalloun.  A  Britiah  ataleaman  has  aaid,  "Giie  me  the  wriiingof 
the  ballads  of  the  country,  and  while  1  place  at  your  command  every  oilier  apedes  of 
composition,  I  will.fii  pubhc  opinion,  and  rule  pubLc  feeling,  and  away  the  popular 
sentiment,  more  powerftilly  than  all  your  writers,  political  and  moral,  can  da  by  any 
other  agency  or  influence."  The  beautiful  and  frequently  touching  hallada  of 
Dibdin,  particularly  tbose  of  the  sea,  inspired  many  a  braie  defender  of  bit  coamtiy 
in  the  late  war-,  Dibdin  died  Jan.  20, 1833. 

BAIXBTS.  They  aroie  in  the  meretricious  taite  of  the  Italian  courts.  One  performed 
at  the  interview  between  our  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  the  field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1520. — Gutociiinlini.  In  the  next  century,  they  reached  the 
■BBBit  of  thdr  gtory  in  the  splendid  pomps  of  the  conrti  of  Tntcsny  and  Lorraine  I 
ud  tWr  m<Mt  Md«u  patnm,  Looi*  XIV.  bim  k  part  in  one,  16M, 
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BALLOON.  Galien  of  Angnon  wrote  on  aeroititioiiy  in  1755.  Dr.  Black  gave  the 
hint  as  to  hydrogen,  in  1767.  A  baUoon  was  oonstmcted  in  France  bj  MM. 
Montgolfier,  in  1783,  when  Rosier  and  the  marqais  d'Arlandei  atrmdfd  at  Van, 
I^lAtre  Desroxier  and  M.  Romain  perished  in  an  attempted  royage  from  Bonlogae  to 
England,  the  balloon  baring  taken  fire,  Jnne  14,  1785.  At  tl^  battle  of  Flewus, 
the  French  made  nse  of  a  baUoon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemj's  army,  and  convey  the 
observations  by  td^praph,  Jane  17,  1794.  Gamerin  ascended  in  a  baUoon  to 
the  height  of  4,000  feet,  and  descended  by  a  parachnte.  Sept  21,  1802.  Gmj- 
Lassac  ascended  at  Pkris  to  the  height  of  23,000  feet,  Sept.  6,  1804.  Madame  ' 
Blanchard  ascended  from  Tlvoli  at  night,  and  the  balloon,  being  anrroonded  by 
fire-works,  took  fire,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the  groond,  and  killed,  July  6, 1819. 

BALLOON,  IN  England.  The  first  attempt  to  navigate  the  atmosphere  in  F.f^gUii^ 
in  a  baUoon  was  by  Signor  Lnnardi,  who  ascended  horn  Moorfields,  Sept.  15,  1784. 
Blanchard  and  Jeffries  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais,  in  1785.  Mr.  Arnold  went  up 
from  St  George's- Fields,  and  feU  into  the  Thames ;  and  m^or  Money  iffcfti^ 
from  Norwich,  and  feU  into  the  North  Sea,  bat  was  saved  by  a  revenue  cotter. 
The  first  ascent  from  Ireland,  was  from  Ranelsgh-gardens,  DabUn,  in  1785. 
Sadler,  who  made  many  previous  expeditions  in  England,  fell  into  the  sea  nesr 
Holyhead,  bat  was  taken  ap,  Oct.  9, 1812.  Saddler,  Jan.,  was  killed,  fidling  firoms 
balloon,  in  18'25.  Mr.  Cocking  ascended  from  VanxhaU;  the  parachute  in  its 
descent  from  the  baUoon,  collapsed,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  killed,  Jolv  24, 1837. 
Green  and  others  have  made  repeated  ascents. 

BALLOON,  The  Nassau.  The  great  Nassau  baUoon,  of  immense  dimensions,  ind 
which  had  for  some  time  previously  been  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  of  LoiidoB 
in  repeated  ascents  from  VanxhaU  gardens,  started  from  that  place  on  an  ex|ieriniental 
voyage,  having  three  individuals  in  the  car,  and,  after  having  been  ei^teen  hoars 
in  the  air,  descended  at  Wielburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  Nor.  7,  1836. 

BALLINAHINCH,  Battle  or,  a  sanguinary  engagement  on  the  estate  of  theesri 
of  Moira,  between  a  large  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  British  troopa,  Jane 
13,  1 798.  In  this  battle  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed,  and  the  royal  army 
suffered  very  severely. 

BALTIC  EXPEDITION.  This  was  also  caUed  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  tiis 
Danish  expedition,  &c.  There  were  two :  in  the  first  expedition,  under  lord  Nelson 
and  admiral  Parker,  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  and  twenty-eight  saU  of  the  Danidi 
fleet  were  taken  or  destroyed,  AprU  2,  1801. — See  Armid  NeutnUiijf.  In  the 
second  expedition,  under  admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  eighteen  sail  of  the 
line,  fifteen  frigates,  and  thirty-one  brigs  and  gunboats  surrendered  to  the  British, 
July  26,  1807. 

BALTIMORE,  Battle  op,  between  the  British  army  under  general  Ross  and  the 
Americans  ;  the  British  in  making  an  attack  upon  tiie  town  were  unsuccessful,  and 
after  a  desperate  engagement  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  ;  the  gallant  general  who 
led  the  enterprise  was  kiUed,  Sept.  12,  1814. 

BAND  or  GENTLEMEN  PENSIONERS,  a  court  retinue  instituted  by  Henry  VIU. 
1509.     The  earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  their  first  captain. — Salmon. 

BANDON,  founded  by  the  first  earl  of  Cork,  in  1610.     The  waUa  having  been 
demolished  by  the  Irish  then  in  arms,  the  CathoUcs  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
town  ;  and  the  following  words,  which  were  set  up  in  1689,  by  the  inhabitants — 
"  A  Turk,  a  Jew,  or  atheist— may  enter  here,  but  not  a  papist,** 

are  memorable  as  an  interdict  long  blazoned  on  its  gates. — Annals  of  Mun/Utr, 
The  catholics  in  derision  and  humour  added,  in  chalk,  the  foUowing  couplet : 

"  Whosoe'er  wrote  these  words,  he  wrote  them  well ; 

The  same  are  written  on  the  gates  of  heU.**— BwmV  AnnaU, 

BANGALORE,  Sirgr  of,  commenced  by  the  British  under  lord  Comwallis,  March  6, 
and  the  town  taken  by  storm,  March  21,  1791.  Bangalore  was  restored  to  Tippoo 
in  1792,  when  he  destroyed  the  strong  fort,  deemed  the  bulwailL  of  Mysore. 

BANGOR.  Here  was  one  of  the  earliest  monastic  institutions  in  Britain,  and  its 
monks  were  merdlessly  murdered  by  the  Danes ;  its  bishopric  is  of  great  antiquity, 
but  iu  founder  is  unknown  ;  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Daniel,  who  was  bishop 
anno  516.     Owen  Glendower  greatly  defaced  the    cathedral;  but  a  more  cruel 
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ravager  than  he,  the  bishop  Bnlkelj,  alienated  many  of  the  lands,  and  even  sold  the 
bells  of  the  church,  1553.  The  see  is  Talued  in  the  king's  books  at  131/.  16».  4cL 
An  order  in  council  directing  that  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  be  united  on 
the  next  vacancy  in  either,  was  issued,  Oct.  1838. 

BANK.  The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  a.d.  806,  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  of  whom 
some  settled  in  Lombard'Street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still  reside.  The 
name  bank  is  deriTcd  from  banco,  a  bench,  which  was  erected  in  the  market- 
place for  the  exchange  of  money.  The  mint  in  the  tower  of  London  was  anciently 
the  depositary  for  merchants'  cash,  until  Charles  I.  laid  his  hands  upon  the  money,  and 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  mint,  in  1 640.  The  traders  were  thus  driven  to  some 
other  place  of  security  for  their  gold,  which,  when  kept  at  home,  their  apprentices 
frequently  absconded  with  to  the  army.  In  1645,  therefore,  they  consented  to  lodge 
it  with  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard-street,  who  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for 
their  own  valuable  wares  ;  and  this  became  the  origin  of  banking  in  England. — 
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BANK  OP  ENGLAND,  (See  preceding  article,)  originally  projected  by  a  merchant 
named  Patterson.  It  was  incorporated  by  William  III.  in  1694,  in  consideration  of 
1,200,000/.,  the  then  amount  of  its  capital,  being  lent  to  government.  The  capital 
has  gone  on  increasing  from  one  period  to  another  up  to  the  present  time,  as  the 
discretion  of  parliament  allowed  ;  and  the  same  authority  has  also  at  different  intervals 
prolonged  the  privilq^  of  the  bank,  and  renewed  its  charter.  When  first  established 
the  notes  of  the  bank  were  at  20  per  cent,  discount ;  and  so  late  as  1745,  they 
were  under  par.  Bank  bills  were  paid  in  silver,  1745.  The  first  bank  post-bills 
were  issued  1754  ;  small  notes  were  issued  1759;  cash  payments  were  discontinued 
Febraary  25,  1797,  when  notes  of  <me  and  two  pounds  were  put  into  circulation. 
Silver  tokens  appeared  in  January,  1798 ;  and  afterwards  Spanish  dollars,  with  the 
head  of  George  III.  stamped  on  the  neck  of  Charles  IV.,  were  made  current  Cash 
payments  were  resumed  partially,  September  22,  1817,  and  the  restriction  had 
altogether  ceased  in  1821.  For  a  number  of  years  the  financial  measures  of  the 
crown  have  been  largely  uded  by  loans  from  this  great  reservoir  of  wealth.  The 
average  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  is  as  follows  : — 

In  1718  (earliest  account)  .  Xl,829,930 

1778 7,030,680 

1790 10.J17,000 

180O 15,450,000 

1810 S3,904,000 

The  circulation  of  notes,  in  1845,  exceeded  27  millions,  and  the  bullion  in  the 
bank  fluctuated  between  15  and  16  millions.  The  returns  of  issues,  &c.  are  now 
made  weekly.  To  secure  the  credit  of  the  Bank  it  was  enacted,  "  that  no  other 
banking  company  should  consist  of  more  than  six  persons,"  6  Anne  1707.  There 
are  branch  banks  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  king- 
dom ;  as  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
cfaetter,  Newcastle,  Norwich,  Swansea,  &c.,  all  formed  sinoe  1828.     See  Funds. 

BANK  OF  IRELAND.  Established  by  act  of  parliament,  and  opened  at  Mary's- 
abbey,  Dublin,  June  25,  1783.  The  business  removed  to  the  late  houses  of 
parliament,  in  Gollege-green,  in  May  1808.  Branch  banks  of  this  establishment 
nave  been  formed  in  most  of  the  provincial  towns  in  Ireland  ;  as  Armagh,  Belfast, 
Clonmel,  Cork,  Gal  way,  Limeriol^  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Westport,  Wexford, 
Ac.,  all  since  1828. 

BANK  OP  SCOTLAND.  The  old  bank  was  set  up  in  1695,  the  year  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  was  the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  Royal  Bank  was  instituted  in  1727.  The  Commercial  bank 
in  1810.  National  bank,  1825.  The  first  stone  of  the  present  bank  of  Scotland 
was  laid  June  3,  1801.  m  2 
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BANK  or  SAVINGS.  Jeremy  Bentham  suggested  a  Fnigatitj  Bank  in  1797.— 
Voung's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  The  first  bank  actnallj  institated  for  the  beoriit 
of  the  poor,  and  established  at  Tottenham  bj  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wakefield  in  1803. 
The  first  bank  for  sayings  in  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1814.  Several  were 
established  in  England  in  1816,  haying  b^n  brought  under  parliamentary  regnlatioa 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose;  since  which  period,  sayings'  baiUu  have 
been  yery  generally  opened  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. — See  Saving^  Banks, 

BANKS,  Joint  Stock.  A  yast  number  of  banks  under  this  denomination  haye  beea 
established  in  England  since  the  act  of  the  7th  George  TV.  1826  ;  thej  haye  been 
instituted  in  almost  eyery  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  In  1840,  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  issued  by  joint  stock  banks  amounted  to  4,138,618/. ;  the  amount  in 
circulation  by  priyate  banks,  same  year,  was  6,973,613/. — the  total  amount  exceeding 
eleven  millions.  In  Ireland  there  haye  been  many  similar  banks  institated,  the  first 
being  the  Hibernian  bank,  established  by  a  special  act  in  1825. 

BANKRUPTS,  in  England,  first  law  enacted  regarding  them,  35  Henry  VIII.  1543. 
Again,  3  of  Elizabeth,  1560;  again,  1  James  I.  1602;  again,  1706  ;  and  more 
recently.  It  was  determined  by  the  King's  Bench  that  a  bankrupt  may  be  sr> 
rested  except  in  going  to  and  coming  from  any  examination  before  the  commis- 
sioners. May  13,  1780.  The  lord  chancellor  (Thuriow)  refused  a  bankrupt  his 
certificate  because  he  had  lost  fiye  pounds  at  one  time  in  gaming,  Julj  17}  1788. 
Enacted  that  members  of  the  house  of  commons  becoming  bankrupts,  and  not 
paying  their  debts  in  full,  shall  yacate  their  seats,  1812.  The  new  bankrupt  bill, 
constituting  a  new  bankrupt  court,  passed  October  1831. — Statutes  at  large. 

NUMBBB  or  BANKRUPTS  IN  GRXAT  BRITAIN  AT  DIFTCRCNT  PBBJOOa. 
1700 

173A  . 

1750 

177d  .... 

According  to  a  return  to  parliament  made  at  the  close  of  February  1826,  there  hsd 
become  bankrupt  in  the  four  months  preceding ^  59  banking-houses,  comprising  144 
partners  ;  and  20  other  banking  establishments  had  been  declared  insolyent.  Eyery 
succeeding  week  continued  to  add  from  seyenty  to  a  hundred  merchants,  traders, 
and  manufacturers  to  the  bankrupt  list.  This  was,  howeyer,  the  period  of  bubble 
speculation,  and  of  unprecedented  commercial  embarrassment  and  ruin. 

BANKRUPTCY  COURT.  Act  empowering  his  majesty  to  erect  and  establiah  a  court 
of  judicature  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  to  appoint  a  judge  thereto, 
2  William  IV.  October  1831.  Bankruptcy  act,  Ireland,  consolidating  all  the 
statutes  relating  to  bankruptcy,  and  founding  a  complete  system  of  administering 
bankrupts'  estates,  6  William  IV.  May  1836. 

BANNER.  Almost  eyery  nation  had  its  banner  to  distinguish  it  in  battle,  and  under 
which  it  fought,  inspired  with  superstitious  confidence  of  success.  The  standard 
of  Constantine  bore  the  inscription  In  hoc  signo  vinces — in  this  sign  thou  shalt  con- 
quer, under  the  figure  of  the  cross. — See  Cross.  The  banner  was  early  in  use  in 
England  :  the  famous  magical  banner  of  the  Danes  was  taken  by  Alfred,  a.d.  879. — 
Spelman,  St.  Martin's  cap,  and  afterwards  the  celebrated  auriflamma,  or  oriflamma 
were  the  standards  of  France,  about  1100. — See  Auriflamma ^  Standards^  &c. 

BANNERET.  Some  trace  the  origin  of  bannerets  to  France,  others  to  Brittany,  and 
more  to  England.  These  last  attribute  the  institution  of  this  order  to  Conan, 
lieutenant  of  Maximus,  who  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  England,  a.d.  383. 
Banneret  is  an  almost  obsolete  title  of  nobility,  conferred  by  the  king  himself, 
under  the  royal  standard.  The  knights  led  their  yassals  to  battle  under  their  own 
banner,  but  knights-bachelors  were  commanded  by  a  superior.  The  dignity  lies 
between  baron  and  knight.— Bra/«ori.  Created  in  England,  1360 ;  renewed  by 
Henry  VII.,  1485.  It  was  disused  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  waa  reyiyed  by 
George  III.  in  the  person  of  sir  William  Erskine  in  1764. 

BANNOCKBURN,  Battle  or,  between  king  Robert  Bruce,  of  Scotland,  and  Edward 
II.  of  England;  the  army  of  Bruce  consisted  of  30,000  Scots,  and  that  of  Edward  of 
100,000  English,  of  whom  52,000  were  archers.  The  English  crossed  a  riyulet  to 
the  attack,  and  Bruce  haying  dug  pits,  which  he  had  coyered,  they  fell  into  them,  and 
were  thrown  into  confusion.  The  rout  was  complete,  the  king  narrowly  escaping* 
and  50,000  English  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  June  25,  1314. — Barbour* 
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BANNS.  In  the  feudal  law,  banns  were  a  solemn  proclamation  of  anything,  and 
hence  arose  the  custom  of  asking  banns,  or  giving  notice  before  marriage.  The  use 
of  matrimonial  banns  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Galilean  church, 
about  A.D.  1210 ;  and  banns  of  marriage  are  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  England 
to  this  day. 

BANTAM.  The  celebrated  rich  British  factory  here  was  first  established  by  Captain 
Lancaster  in  1 603.  The  English  and  Danes  were  driven  from  their  factories  by  the 
Dutch  in  1683.  Bantam  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1811 ,  but  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  peace  in  1814. 

.BANTRY  BAY.  A  French  fleet,  with  succours  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  to 
the  adherents  of  James  II.  attacked  in  this  bay  by  admiral  Herbert,  May,  1689.  A 
French  squadron  of  seven  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  armed  en  flutes  and  seven- 
teen transports,  anchored  here  for  a  few  days,  December,  1796.  Mutiny  of  the 
Bantry  Bay  squadron  under  admiral  Mitchell  in  Dec.  1 801 ,  and  Jan.  1 802.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  mutineers  were  tried  on  board  the  Gladiator ,  at  Portsmouth,  when  seven- 
teen were  condemned  to  death,  of  whom  eleven  were  executed ;  the  others  were 
sentenced  to  receive  each  200  lashes ;  the  executions  took  place  on  board  the 
Majestic,  Centaur^  Formidable ^  T/merairef  and  VAchilU,  Jan.  8  to  18,  1802. 

BAPTISM.  The  sacrament  of  admission  instituted  by  Christ,  and  practised  by  all 
sects  professing  Christianity,  except  Quakers.  St.  John,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Saviour,  is  eminently  called  the  Baptist ^  as  being  the  first  that  publicly  baptized  with 
a  spiritual  intention.  Christ  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan,  and  was  baptized  by 
John,  A.D.  30.  Originally  the  people  were  baptized  in  rivers ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  a.d.  319,  in  great  cities  they  built  chapels,  or  places  specially  to  bap- 
tize in,  which  in  the  eastern  countries  was  by  dipping  the  person  all  over.  Now,  in 
the  western  and  colder  parts,  they  use  sprinkling ;  at  first  every  church  had  not  a 
baptistery  belonging  to  it ;  oar  fonts  answer  the  same  end. — Pardon, 

BAPTISTS,  OR  Anabaptists,  a  sect  distinguished  from  other  Christians  by  their 
opinions  respecting  baptism,  began  their  doctrine  about  a.d.  1525,  but  much  earlier 
dates  are  mentioned.  They  suffered  much  persecution  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Bhode  Island,  America,  was  settled  by  Baptists  in  1635.  Of  Baptist 
missions,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Moravian  brethren  led  the  way  to  their  benevolent 
enterprises,  about  1732. — See  Anabaptists. 

BARBADOES,  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies.  This  mother  planta- 
tion  gave  rise  to  the  sugar  trade  in  England  about  1605  ;  and  was,  with  other 
Caribbee  islands,  settled  by  charter  granted  to  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  2  Charles  I. 
1627.  Barbadoes  has  suffered  severely  from  elemental  visitations  :  in  a  dreadful 
hurricane  in  1780,  more  than  4000  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives.  A  large  plan- 
tation with  all  its  buildings  was  destroyed,  by  the  land  removing  from  its  original 
site  to  another,  and  covering  everything  in  its  peregrination,  Oct.  1784.  An  inun- 
dation, Nov.  1795 ;  and  two  great  fires,  May  and  Dec.  1796.  Awful  devastation,  with 
the  lots  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  of  immense  property,  by  a  hurricane,  August  1 0, 
1831.  The  history  of  Inkle  and  Varico,  which  Addison,  in  his  Spectator,  has 
recorded  for  the  detestation  of  mankind,  took  its  rise  in  this  island. 

BARBER.  Tliis  trade  was  practised  at  Rome  in  the  third  century  B.C.  In  England, 
barbers  formerly  exhibited  a  head,  or  pole^  at  their  doors ;  and  the  barber's  po/0  until 
lately  used  by  them  was  a  burlesque  imitation  of  the  former  sign. 

BARBER-SURGEONS.    Formerly  the  businesi  of  a  surgeon  was  united  to  that  of 
barber,  and  he  was  denominated  a  barber-surgeon.     A  company  was  formed  under 
this  name  in  1308,  and  the  London  company  was  incorporated,  1st  Edward  IV. 
1461.    This  union  of  profession  was  dissolved  by  a  sUtnte  of  Henry  VIII. 
BARCLAY,  CAPTAIN :  his  celebrated  walking  wager,  to  walk  1000  mUes  in  1000 succes- 
sive hours,  each  mile  within  each  hour,  and  upon  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
depended,  accomplished  July  10, 1809.  This  feat  occupied,  without  intermission,  every 
hour  (less  eight)  of  forty-two  days  and  nights.     A  wager  was  won  by  a  young  lady, 
at  Newmarket,  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours,  which  she 
performed  in  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time,  May  3,  l7bS.— Butler, 
BARDS.     The  profession  of  bard  appeared  with  great  lustre  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Ireland.     Demodocus  is  mentioned  as  a  bard  by  Homer ;  Alexander  the  Great  had 
a  bard  named  Cherylus  ;  and  we  find  bards,  according  to  Strabo,  among  the  Romans 
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before  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  druids  among  the  English  were  philosophen  and 
priests,  and  the  bards  were  their  poets.  They  were  the  recorders  of  heroic  actioni, 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  almost  down  to  our  own  times.  Ottian  flourished  in  the 
third  century,  Merlin  in  the  fifth.  The  former  speaks  of  a  prince  ^o  kept  a  hiin<> 
dred  bards.  Irish  sonnets  are  the  chief  foundations  of  the  ancient  history  of  Ire- 
land.— See  Ballads. 

BARFLEUR,  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the  same  campaign  in  which  tfaej 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Creasy,  a.d.  1346.  Destruction  of  the  French  navy 
near  this  cape  by  admiral  Russell,  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 

BARK,  The  Jesuits'.  Its  medicinal  Tirtnes  first  discoTered  in  Pern,  by  the  Indian! 
about  1535.  Brought  into  Europe  by  some  Jesuits,  from  whom  it  took  its  com- 
mon name,  1649.  Introduced  into  general  medical  practice  in  France  about  1680, 
and  in  England  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  about  1 700.     See  JenUis, 

BARM,  OR  Yeast,  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Celtse  in  the  compoaitioa  of 
bread.  Eggs,  milk,  and  honey,  were  the  ingredients  used  in  making  bread  till  the 
knowledge  of  brewing  acquainted  the  Celtse  with  this  mode  to  render  it  lighter. 

BARNET,  Battle  of,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  when  Edward  IV. 
gained  a  decisiye  and  memorable  victory  over  the  earl  of  Warwick,  Easter-dty, 
April  14,  1471.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Montacote,  and 
ten  thousand  of  his  army  were  slain.  At  the  moment  Warwick  fell,  he  was  leaduy 
a  chosen  body  of  troops  into  the  thickest  of  the  slaughter,  and  his  body  was  covered 
with  wounds. — Goldsmith.  A  column  commemorative  of  this  battie  has  been  erected 
at  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Albania  and  Hatfield  roads.— J?rooAs. 

BAROMETERS.  Torricelli,  a  Florentine,  having  discovered  that  no  principle  of  suctioa 
existed,  and  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a  pump  owing  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a 
vacuum,  imitated  the  action  of  a  pump  with  mercury,  and  made  the  first  barometer, 
in  1643,  and  Descartes  eiplained  the  phenomena.  Wheel  barometers  were  ooB' 
trived  in  1668  ;  pendant  barometers  in  1695  ;  marine  in   1700. 

BARONS.  The  dignity  of  baron  is  extremely  ancient :  its  original  name  in  England 
was  Vavasour t  which,  by  the  Saxons  was  changed  into  Thane^  and  by  the  Normans 
into  Baron.  Many  of  this  rank  are  named  in  the  history  of  England,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  assisted  in,  or  had  been  summoned  to  parliament ;  but  such  is  the  deficiency 
of  public  records,  that  the  first  precept  to  be  found  is  of  no  higher  date  than  the 
49th  Henry  III.,  1265.  The  first  who  was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  patent  was  John 
de  Beauchamp,  created  baron  of  Kidderminster,  by  Richard  II.,  1387.  Barons  fint 
summoned  to  parliament,  1205.  Took  arms  against  king  John,  and  compelled  him 
to  sign  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests,  at  Runny- 
mede,  near  Windsor,  June,  1215.  Charles  II .  granted  a  coronet  to  barons  on 
his  restoration  :  they  attended  parliament  in  complete  armour  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. — Beatson, 

BARONETS,  the  first  among  the  gentry,  and  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hereditary  : 
instituted  by  James  I.,  1611.  The  baronets  of  Ireland  were  created  in  1619.  The 
rebellion  in  Ulster  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  order,  it  having  been  required  of  a 
baronet,  on  his  creation,  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  as  much  as  would  maintain 
**  thirty  soldiers  three  years  at  eightpence  a  day  in  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland." 
It  was  further  required  that  a  baronet  should  be  a  gentieman  bom,  and  hare  a  clear 
estate  of  £1000  per  annum.  The  first  baronet  was  sir  Nicholas  Bacon  (whose  suc- 
cessor is  therefore  styled  Primus  Baronettorum  Angliai),  May  22,  161 L  The  first 
Irish  baronet  was  sir  Francis  Blundell.  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  created,  1625. 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  was  the  first  baronet.  All  baronets  created  since  the  Irish 
union  in  1801,  are  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

BARRACKS.  The  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  early  lexicographers  ;  it  comes 
to  us  from  the  French,  and  in  the  Diet,  de  I'Acad.  is  thus  defined :  **Baraqis§ — 
Hutte  qui  font  les  soldats  en  campagne  pour  se  mettre  k  convert." — Barracks  were 
not  numerous  in  these  countries  until  about  1789.  A  superintendant-general  board 
was  appointed  in  1793,  since  when  commodious  barracks  have  been  built  in  the 
various  garrison  towns  and  central  points  of  the  empire. 

BARRIER  TREATY.  By  this  celebrated  treaty,  the  Low  Countries  were  ceded  to 
the  emperor  Charles  YI.  It  was  signed  by  the  British,  Imperial,  and  Dutch  minis- 
jteri,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  Nov.  15,  1715. 
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BARRISTERS.  They  are  said  to  hare  been  first  appointed  by  Edward  I.  about  1291 ; 
bat  there  is  earlier  mention  of  professional  advocates  in  England.  There  are  Tarious 
ranks  of  barristers,  as  King's  Counsel,  Sergeants,  &c.,  which  see.  Students  for  the 
bar  must  keep  a  certain  number  of  terms  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  previously  to  being 
called ;  and  Irish  students  also  must  keep  eight  terms  in  England.  The  origintd 
intention  of  the  statute  at  respected  Ireland,  was  the  cultivation  of  English  habits 
and  associations,  and  attention  to  the  working  of  the  courts  at  Westminster. 

BARROSA,  Battlk  of,  between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  general,  afterwards 
lord  Graham,  and  the  French  under  marshal  Victor.  After  a  long  and  sanguinary 
conflict,  the  JSritish  achieved  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  although  they  fought  to  great  disadvantage  they  compelled  the  enemy  to 
retreat,  leaving  nearly  three  thousand  dead,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  and  an  eagle,  the 
first  that  the  British  had  taken,  March  6, 1811. 

BARROWS,  the  circular  mounds  found  in  Britain  and  other  countries  to  record  a 
burial  on  the  spot.  They  were  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  ;  but  lest  the  relics 
of  the  dead  should  be  violated  by  enemies,  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  com- 
menced by  Sylla,  and  it  was  not  in  disuse  until  the  time  of  Macrobius.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  caused  several  barrows  near  Stonehenge  to  be  opened  ;  in  them  were  found 
a  number  of  curious  remains  of  Celtic  ornaments,  such  as  beads,  buckles  and 
brooches,  in  amber,  wood,  and  gold,  Nov.  1808. 

BARROW'S  STRAITS.  Discovered  by  Parry,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Melville 
Island,  in  lat.  74«  26'  N.,  and  long.  113M7'  W.  The  strait  was  entered  on  the 
2d  August,  1819.  The  lowest  state  of  the  thermometer  was  55**  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  martyred,  August  24,  a.d.  71.  The  festival  instituted  1130. 
Monastery  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Austin  friars)  founded  by  Rahere,  1100.  On  its 
dissolution,  the  existing  hospital  of  that  name  in  London  was  incorporated  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1546.  It  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  in  1729. 
The  charter  for  the  jfair  was  granted  by  Henry  II. ;  and  it  is  held  on  the  ground 
which  was  the  former  scene  of  tournaments  and  martyrdoms.  The  spot  where  the 
latter  took  place  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  pens,  where  the  gas-lamp  now 

stands Here  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  by  the  lord  mayor  Walworth  in  1381,  and  in 

consequence  of  which  the  dagger  was  added  to  the  city  arms. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Massacrb  or  St.  This  dreadful  massacre  in  France,  commenced 
at  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572.  More 
than  seventy  thousand  Hugonots,  or  French  Protestants,  were  murdered  throughout 
the  kingdom,  by  secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  his  mother.  The  massacre  was  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances of  demoniacal  cruelty,  even  as  regarded  the  female  and  the  infant. 

BARTHOLOMITES.  A  religious  order  founded,  a.d.  1307,  at  Genoa,  where  is  pre- 
served, in  the  Bartholomite  church,  the  image,  which,  it  is  said,  Christ  sent  to  king 
Abgarus.     The  order  suppressed  by  pope  Innocent  X.,  1650. 

BASILIANS.  The  order  of  St.  Basil,  of  which,  in  the  saint's  time,  there  were  ninety 
thousand  monks  ;  it  was  reformed  by  pope  Gregory,  in  1569.  A  sect  founded  by 
Basil,  a  physician  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  most  extravagant  notions  :  they  rejected  the 
book  of  Moses,  and  also  the  eucharist  and  baptism,  and  had  everything,  even  their 
wives,  in  common,  1110.    Basil  was  burnt  alive  in  1118. 

BASKET-MAKING.  The  art  was  very  early  known  in  Britain,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  our  ancestors  made  baskets  which  were  celebrated  for  their  workmanship  at 
Rome.  **  Failing  in  that  new  pursuit,  I  returned  to  my  old  trade  of  basket-making," 
was  a  well-known  common-place  in  England. — Rogers. 

BASQUE  ROADS.  Heroic  achievement  in  these  roads  by  the  British  ;  four  French 
■hips  of  the  line  while  riding  at  anchor  were  attacked  by  lord  Gambler,  and  with 
much  shipping  were  destroyed,  April  14,  1809. 

BASS'S  STRAITS.  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  the  Reliance,  penetrated  in  1797  as  far  as 
Western  Port,  in  an  open  boat,  from  Port  Jackson,  and  aflirmed  that  a  Strait  existed 
between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Lieutenant  Flinders  circum- 
navigated Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  named  the  Strait  after  Mr.  Bass,  1799. 

BASSET,  or  Bassette,  or  Pour  et  Centre,  a  game  at  carda,  invented  by  a  noble  Vene- 
tian,  and  for  which  he  was  banished  ;  introduced  into  France,  1674. 
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BASTARD  CHILDREN.  An  attempt  was  made  in  EngUnd in  1272,  to  make  bastard 
children  legitimate  bj  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  but  it  failed,  and  led 
to  the  memorable  answer  of  the  barons  assemUed  in  the  parliament  of  MertOBt 
yoiumus  Ug€4  Anglim  mutare — the  laws  of  England  we  will  not  to  be  dunged. 
Women  concealing  their  children*s  birth,  deemed  guilty  of  murder,  21  James  I.,  1624. 
Fin£r*i  Statutes,  In  Scotland,  bastard  diildren  had  not  the  power  of  disposing  of 
their  moveable  estates  by  will,  untU  the  6th  William  IV.  1836. 

BASTILE  or  PARIS.  A  royal  castle,  built  by  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  in  1369, 
et  seq,  for  the  defence  of  Vvis  against  the  EngUsh,  completed  in  1383.  It  was 
aftarwards  used  as  a  state  prison,  like  the  Tower  of  London,  and  became  the  scene 
of  the  most  deplorable  suffering  and  frightful  crimes.  It  was  of  such  strength  that 
Henry  IV.  and  his  veteran  army  assailed  it  in  vain  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  during  the 
intestine  vrar  that  desolated  France  between  the  years  1587  and  1594  ;  yet  it  wss 
pulled  down  by  the  infuriated  populace,  July  14,  1789,  and  thus  was  commenced 
the  French  revolution.  On  the  capture  of  this  great  monument  of  daTery,  the 
governor,  and  other  officers  were  seized,  and  conducted  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  and 
baring  had  their  hands  cut  off,  they  were  then  beheaded.  The  furious  citizens  hav- 
ing fijced  their  heads  on  pikes  carnied  them  in  triumph  through  the  streets.  ^*  The 
man  with  the  iron  mask,  the  most  mysterious  prisoner  ever  blown,  died  here,  Nov. 
19,  1703. — See  Iron  Mask, 

BATAVIA.  The  capital  of  Java,  and  of  all  the  Dutch  settlemenU  in  the  East  Indies, 
fortified  by  that  people,  1618.  Twelve  thousand  Chinese  massacred  here  in  one 
day,  1740.  Taken  by  the  English,  January,  1782.  Again,  by  the  Britiah,  under 
general  sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  to  whom  the  garrison  surrendered,  Aug.  8,  1811. 

BATH.  This  city  was  very  early  a  fiivourile  station  of  the  Romans,  and  it  was  remark- 
able even  in  their  time  for  its  springs.  Coel,  a  British  king,  is  said  to  have  given 
this  city  a  charter,  and  the  Saxon  long  Edgar  was  crowned  here,  a.d.  973.  Bath 
was  plundered  and  burnt  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  and  again  in  1 137.  The 
Abbey  church  was  commenced  in  1495,  and  was  finished  in  1532  ;  the  AssonUy- 
rooms  were  built  in  1791  ;  the  Pump-room,  in  1797  ;  the  Theatre,  Beaufort-squaiei 
was  opened  in  1805.     The  Bath  Philosophical  Society  was  formed  in  1817. 

BATH  AND  WELLS,  Bishopric  or,  an  ancient  see,  whose  cathedral  church  vras  built 
by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  704  ;  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  5  Edward 
the  Elder,  905.  John  de  Villula,  the  sixteenth  bishop,  baring  purchased  the  dty  of 
Bath  for  500  marks  of  Henry  I.,  transferred  his  seat  to  Bath  from  Wells,  in  1088; 
and  from  this,  disputes  arose  between  the  monks  of  Bath  and  the  canons  of  Wells, 
about  the  election  of  a  bishop;  but  they  were  compromised  in  1136,  when  it  vras 
decreed,  that  from  henceforward  the  bishop  should  be  styled  from  both  places,  and 
that  the  precedency  should  be  given  to  Bath.  This  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  ;^631  \s.  3d.  per  annum, 

BATH,  Order  or  the.  The  origin  of  this  order  is  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Frankii 
with  whom  it  is  probable  the  Saxons  who  invaded  England  had  the  same  common 
descent,  and  who,  with  other  customs,  upon  their  settling  here,  introduced  the  same 
method  of  knighthood.  These  ancient  Franks,  when  they  conferred  knighthood, 
bathed  before  they  performed  their  vigils,  and  ft'om  this  ablution  came  the  title  of 
knights  of  the  Bath.  Henry  IV.  instituted  a  degree  of  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and 
on  his  coronation  in  the  Tower  he  conferred  the  order  upon  forty-six  esquires,  who 
had  watched  the  night  before,  and  had  bathed.  After  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 
the  order  was  neglected  until  1725,  when  it  was  rerived  by  George  I.  who  fixed  tiie 
number  of  knights  at  37.  In  1815,  the  prince  regent  enlarged  the  order,  forming 
the  present  classes  of  knights  grand  crosses  (72),  and  knights  commanders  (180^ 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  companions.     See  Knighthood, 

BATHS,  long  used  in  Greece,  and  introduced  by  Maecenas  into  Rome.  The  thermse  of 
the  Romans  and  gymnasia  of  the  Greeks  were  sumptuous.  The  marble  Laocoon  was 
found  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  Famese  Hercules  in  those  of  CaracalU.— i$/rate. 

BATHS  IN  ENGLAND.  The  baths  of  Somersetshire  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  eight 
conturies  before  Christ.  In  London,  St.  Agnes  Le  Clere,  in  Old-street-ioad,  is  a 
spring  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI I L  St 
Chad's  well,  Gray's-inn-road,  derived  its  name  from  St.  Chad,  the  fifth  bishop  of 
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Lichfield,  in  667*  Old  Bath-house,  Coldbath-sqaare,  was  in  use  in  1697.  Bagnio- 
court  is  said  to  have  contained  the  first  bath  established  in  England  for  hot  bathing. 
— Leigh. 

BATON,  OR  Trunchbon,  borne  bj  generals  in  the  French  army.  Henry  III.  before 
he  ascended  the  throne,  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  his  brother,  Charles 
IX.,  and  receired  the  baton  as  the  mark  of  his  high  command,  1569. — HenauU. 

BATTELrABBEY.  Founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  plain  where  the  battle 
of  Hastings  was  fought,  October  14,  1066.  It  was  built  in  atonement  for  the  many 
thousands  who  were  slain  in  that  memorable  battle.  This  monastery  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  and  was  given  to  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  slain.    The  original  name  of  the  plain  was  Heaihfield. — See  HasHngt. 

BATTEL  ROLL.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  decided  the  fate  of  England, 
and  subjected  it  to  the  Norman  yoke,  a  list  was  taken  of  William's  chiefs,  amounting 
to  629,  and  called  the  Battel-roU  ;  and  among  these  chiefs  the  lands  and  distinctions 
<rf  the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold  were  distributed,  1066. 

BATTEL,  Wager  op.  A  trial  by  combat,  formerly  allowed  by  our  laws,  where  the 
defendant  in  an  appeal  of  murder  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof 
thereby  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.  In  a  late  case  of  appeal  of  murder,  Ashford  ▼. 
Thornton,  before  the  King's  Bench  in  London,  April  1818,  the  court  aUowed  that 
the  law  gave  the  defendant  a  right  to  his  wager  of  battle ;  but  the  appellant,  the 
brother  of  a  lovely  girl,  whom  Thornton  had  first  violated  and  then  murdered,  not 
accepting  the  challenge,  the  murderer  was  discharged.  A  statute  was  immediately 
passed,  putting  an  end  to  this  mode  of  trial,  59  George  III.  1819. — Statutet  at  large. 

BATTERIES.  Were  introduced  immediately  after  the  use  of  cannon  by  the  English 
along  the  coasts.  The  famous  floating  batteries  with  which  Gibraltar  was  attacked 
in  the  memorable  siege  of  that  fortress  were  the  scheme  of  D'Arcon,  a  French 
engineer.  There  were  ten  of  them,  and  they  resisted  the  heaviest  shells  and 
32 -pound  shot,  but  ultimately  yielded  to  red-hot  shot,  Sept.  13, 1782. — See  Gibraltar, 

BATTERING-RAM.  Testttdo  Arietariat  with  other  military  implements,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  use,  invented  by  Artemones,  about  441  b.c.  These  ponderous 
engines  by  their  own  weight  exceeded  the  utmost  effects  of  our  battering  cannon.— 
Desaguliert,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  employed  a  battering-ram  in  demolishing  the 
old  walls  of  St.  Paul's  church,  previously  to  rebuilding  the  new  edifice  in  1675. 

BATTLE-AXE.  A  weapon  of  the  Celtse.  The  Irish  went  constantly  armed  with  an 
axe. — Bums.  At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  king  Robert  Bruce  clave  an  English 
champion  down  to  the  chine  at  one  blow  with  a  battle-axe,  1314. — Hume,  The 
battle-axe  guards,  or  beaufetiers,  who  are  vulgarly  called  beef-eaters,  and  whose 
arms  are  a  sword  and  lance,  were  firit  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in  1485.  They  were 
originally  attendants  upon  the  king's  buffet.     See  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

BATTLEFIELD,  Battlb  op.  Near  Shrewsbury,  between  king  Henry  IV.  and 
Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur ;  the  victory  was  gained  by  Henry,  whose  usurpation  of 
the  throne  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  factions  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  the  civil  wars  that  ensued,  1402. 

BATTLES.  Palamedes  of  Argos  was  the  first  who  ranged  an  army  in  a  regular  line  of 
battle,  and  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited  the  soldier's  vigilance  by 
giving  him  a  watch-word. — Lenglet.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  most 
memorable  battles  mentioned  in  general  history,  and  in  British  annals,  and  are  those 
also  that  are  most  commonly  referred  to :  they  are  set  down  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  occurrence : — 


BSrOKB  CHRIBT. 

^The  Trojan  war  commoioed  .  1193 

*  Troy  takcaa  and  destroyed  .    .  1184 

♦Spartans  and  Argives  .735 

Ithome  taken 7S4 

Asqrrians  and  Jews    ....    710 

aaoratii  and  Curiatii  ...         .669 

Corcyni  (8ca-figMtJirti  on  record)       .    664 

Ragee  (Mtdes  and  Asspriant)         .    •    G15 


*Baly9(Eelipieqfthe8un)          .        .  685 

Bybaris,  in  Magna  Grccia                 .    .  006 

♦Marathon 490 

♦ThemiopyUe  (Leonidoi)         .        .    .  480 

♦Salamis 480 

*Mycale  (Seajlght)          .        .        .    .  479 

*PlAUeik  (Mardonius  ilain)          .        .  479 

♦Eurymedon 470 

Mycale  (Cimon)         ....  450 


[The  battlea  which  are  thus  (*)  marked  will  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetioal  order  through 
the  volume  for  more  particular  reference.] 
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BATTLES,  continued 

B.C. 

:(<Sai3red  War 

448 

^eChanxmea  (Tolmidas)    . 

447 

Torone  (CUonJ 

42S 

^'Cyiicum 

408 

Baimibal  and  Syracusana  . 

406 

iEgoepotamos 

405 

♦Retreat  of  the  Greekfl 

401 

Cnidos  (Lytander  killed)                .    . 

394 

Allia  (Brennut)        .         .         .         . 

390 

Rome  burned  by  the  Gauls    .         .    . 

387 

Yolflci  defeated  by  Camillua 

381 

Yolsci  defeat  the  Romans                .    . 

379 

Naxus  (Sea-fight)       .        .        .        . 

377 

^Leuctra 

371 

CamlUus  defeats  the  Gaols 

367 

*Mantinea  (Epaminondas  slain)     .    . 

363 

Methone  (Philip)      .        .         .         . 

360 

♦Sacred  War  (the  Second)                .    . 

306 

Timoleon  and  Carthaginians 

340 

♦Chaeronea  (Philip)     .         .         .         . 

338 

Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander      .    . 

33ft 

*GraniouB 

334 

*UmiB  (\\0,000  Persians  slain)          .    . 

333 

*Ar\Mi\A(  Fall  qf  Persia) 

331 

*Cranon,  in  Thessaly 

3S2 

Perdicas  and  Ariarathes    : 

329 

Fabios  defeats  the  Tuscans  .         .    . 

310 

♦Ipsus  (Antigonus  slain) 

301 

Beraea  (Pyrrhus) 

894 

PyrrhuB  and  Romans 

879 

Romans  and  Pyrrhus     . 

27a 

*Puntc  wars  b^n       .         .        .        . 

265 

Xantippus  and  Regulus                   .    . 

855 

Asdrubal  and  Metellus 

851 

Lylibsum  (Elder  Hannibal)          .    . 

850 

Sellasia  in  Laconia    .         .         .         . 

228 

Caphye,  in  Arcadia 

820 

♦Hannibal  takes  Seguntium 

819 

*Punio  war  (the  Second) 

.    818 

♦Rapbia  (Antiochus  dtfeated) 

817 

^Caanae  (Victory  qf  Hannibal) 

.    816 

MariuB  and  Hannibal 

809 

Mantinea  (Mechanidas  slain) 

.    209 

Nero  and  Asdrubal    . 

.    203 

'i'Zama  (Scipio  and  Hannibal) 

.    208 

Abydos  (Siege  of)      ,        .        . 

.    200 

Cynocephalus        .... 

.    197 

Peneus  and  the  Romans    . 

.    171 

Prusias  and  Attains               . 

.     155 

♦Punic  war  (Qie  Third) 

.     149 

♦Carthage  taken  by  Publius  Scipio 

.    146 

Metellus  defeats  Jugurtha 

.    109 

Aquae  Sextin     .... 

.    108 

♦Cimbri  and  Romans 

.     101 

Nicomedes  and  Mlthrldates 

.      90 

Athens  besieged  by  Sylla 

.      87 

♦Chaeronea  (Sylla) 

.      86 

Marius  defeated  by  Sylla    . 

.      88 

♦Pharaalia 

.      48 

♦Zela  (Casar  :  Veni  viJi  vici) 

.      47 

Munda.  in  Spain   .... 

.      45 

♦Phllippi  (Roman  Republic  ends) 

48 

Octavius  and  Porapey  the  Younger 

.      36 

♦Actium  (the  empire  of  Rome  is  con 

firmed  to  Augustus)     . 

.      31 

ANNO  DOIIINI. 

♦Shropshire  (Caractactu  taken) 

Boadioea  and  Romans 
♦Jerusalem     .... 

Saures  defeated  in  Britain 

Antoninns  and  the  Moora 

Issns  (Niger  slain)    . 

Claudius  and  Goths  (300.000  slain) 

Constantius  and  Aleetoa 
♦Constantino  and  Maxentiua  (**  In 

signovinces") 
♦Adrianople  (Constantine) 

AquUeia  (Constantine  II.  slain) 
♦Argentaria»  in  Alsaoe    . 

Aquileia  (Maximus  slain) 

Aquilela  (Eugenius  slain) 

Mountains  of  Fesulc 
♦Rome  taken  by  Alario    . 

Alains  and  Goths 

RaTenna       .... 

Franks  defeated  by  Aetlua 

Genserio  takes  Carthage 
♦Stamford  (Britons  and  Saxons) 

ChAlonB*ffur-Mame 

Ebro  (Suevi  and  Qotks) 

Crayfcrdt  Kent  • 

Ipswich  {Britons  and  Saxons)    . 

Saxons  and  Britons 

Peveosey  Moor 

Saxons  and  Britons 

Bath 

Banbury        .... 

Bedford 

Hatfield  {Penda  and  Edwin)  . 

Oswestry  (Penda  and  Oswald)    . 

Leeds    

Landisfam        .... 


hoc 


[The  battles  which  are  thus  (♦)  marked  wiU  be  found 
the  Tolume,  for  more  particular  reference.] 


DANISH  nnrASIONS.  STC. 

Helston  (Danes  and  Egbert)  .         .    .  834 

Romney  (Etkelwolfand  Danes)          .  840 

Stoke-Couroy  (Danes)                      .    .  845 

Canterbury  (Danes)  .                  .        .  852 

*Thanet  (Danes  now  settle  here)  .  .  854 
Merton  (Danes)         .         .                 .871 

Assendon  (Danes)           .                 .    .  871 

Wilton  (DafK#)          .         ...  872 

Famham  (Danes)           .                  .    .  894 

Bury  (Edward  and  EthelweUd)  .         .  905 

Maldon  (I>aiie«) 918 

Stamford,  Lincolnshire  .9^3 

Widendane 998 

Brombridge 938 

♦Seminoas,  Spain 938 

[The  Saxons  and  Danes  fought  with 
different  success  from  938  to  1016] 

Ashdon  (Canute  and  Edmund)  .  .  1016 
Cro88ford(iet<AM«  )Fe/cA)      .         .    .  1038 

♦Clontarf.  Ireland  .  .1039 

♦Dunsinane 1054 

Stamford  (Harold)  .  Oct.  5,  1068 

♦Hastings  (Conquest)    .  Oct.  14,  1006 

Llechryd.  Wales 1087 

Alnwick 109S 

♦Crusades  commence  .    .  1066 

Rouen,  in  Normandy  .1117 

Brenneyille,  Normandy  .    .  1II9 

described  in  their  alphabetioil  order  throofli 


51 
61 
70 

70 

I4S 
194 

m 

2» 
318 

3a 

340 
378 
388 
3M 

410 

417 
425 
428 
49 
449 
451 
4J6 
457 
466 
477 
485 
M 
5id 
Mi 
571 
63) 
641 
6S 
740 


Morllma^  Cnm  .    Feb.  I,  IMI 

•Bn1um|r>r*((lf  iJ<Aal«ll    Hi;  Is,  1«M 

"■      '     '  Hlroh  13,  HT* 

i(/r.>        .     AprUU,  U7l 

.    Mm«.  1*71 

iUe£ii<d).    JuneM.  M78 


-'.Viu-ijm.,n,  [tJj  Sapt.  14  jstg 

Dk'.A.'..  nciir  Mit^     .  .  .    .     1S» 

PiTUlJ^<iulta>iil.liulriaiu)pBb,  H,  I5IX 

■aoIwiyMiW      .  .    Nut.  IS.  IHl 


LniK  In  PUodcn 


r  ami  Franai    1SB7 


Ltnm 

:m«»i 

iHlh 

JVmtHaiKl 

I/NtHterd.!     .    . 

LuHla 

ROUIid- 

♦Nawtairyilci-dl'Df, 

Llikeud,  ComwaU 
Friidbutgta.  Saiblt  . 
Croproaj  BrWgo.  OlfOrd     . 


[»s'] 


XlDiintnglcnp  Gloucest 


BotbiriiU-Urldse 


[TbiilMt  Ue,  and  dcf out  o  i  CtuilM.  put 

Glim;  ynifrcndrrcdi 


*Fli7iiruft,  InPLuiden 
VAugSirim,  IreUcfl 


•ZffuU,  Hung»i7  tPTlitu 


rieiu  and  FriKtM 
1A  IFrtiuh  and  AUia 


HHdJtUli 


mt)  ■ 


ftcUlIDCinlirrrHctiind^llrul  . 
•TlwnlllMtWiir'tvruM  Mart: 

Turin  iPrttichaHd  OcriHiini) 
Ltrldi,  Hpila    .... 

Ciaidi.  Folud   .  .Aprilli 

«Almiin«.liiRpa)D    .  .     Apiill 


■Mftlplaquct  \UArlborB9ifflli 


k.SCOlljUKl  .  .     Ju.  18;  II 

axi Frr'nch<lt%d AUItll  Aft.  l»,  IT 

m       ■        .       .     April  u,  i; 


V&l[e{Suiaii<tm»»<r 
EUllis.  Fleduinit  - 
l)Bh  our,  India 

Ljiks-nf  fit.  Gurgc     ■ 


.  Julj  8,  II 

•    Btpt.  a.  n 

Sept  J      IJ 


Wiwreldt 
Zonidorir 


Id  dncillMd  In  Ihefr  ilphobailctl  ordu  Umw^ 
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BATTLES,  coniimicd. 


April*! 

Tonnur  ....  Muf  ■. 
|Tbc  iMlUe*  which  m  Uiu  I  •!  mttita  wOl  U 
tbt  Tolunui  for  mora  partloiilAr  rtfooiDe.J 


April  i  n 


Itinelou    . 
■duu-ldol;  rituna 


Piodmimt  . 
'Qulbann  (EmlgraaU 


Hnnkb 
Uintiu 


BAT 

C 
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BATTLES,  amiinutd. 

i.B. 

«v 

.  sa 

1J9S 

.  Dr.  H.  im 

•EyUn      .'.■.■ 

Feb.8.  IW 

H>r». 

.     J«Ult.lKII 

Tmn^ 

.      M.,«i. 

17W 

JBijMW 

Cuiow 

M.)rl!7. 

ITM 

JdIi  n.  iM 

MMtSl. 

i;m 

*Oulirt  . 

Mnti. 

■          iKft!. 

Jnnel, 

17» 

*Vbattn  (WiUlifUm)  . 

.   Anc-il.lM 

•Oorv         . 

.       Ju»4. 

17M 

Tn4rU      . 

No*.  13,  IWi 

•Nnrlto-      .        . 

17M 

iWoninm  (HlM-i) 

Antrim     . 

Jtmti. 

1798 

BnfK  IPffTlujmiH-) 

ArUaw 

I79S 

LudiHtit  (JuIrUu)  . 

.  April  IL,  M» 

1799 

April  B.  IMt 

OYlotMom    . 

1798 

^Opona 

.    aurii.ias 

B4ll]nuniih 

.    JoneM, 

ITW 

U,„».  IM 

*»lii,««r-hUl  . 

J™»3I, 

•B^ta,   }.'.'. 

.   ii.ra,ini 

,      JubbM. 

Jd»  It,  IM 

*w„mn  ■.'.■. 

■    Jnij  I.  laa 

[lDTqQ„n(ll,£«!«ia 

•T,U«r.dBl.Rejn. 

Jnij  n.  in 

lefeUed.} 

.     Not.  IB,  im 

•Cutloliir  (/Vmrt)       . 

*Cliidid  RodrigD  (f  iimMJ 

<Mam<-}  {Frtnel.) 

Sept.  a! 
.      Sept.  9. 

Septa, 

I7W 
179* 

*Ba»a>     . 

Sept.  n'.  ino 

March*.  Itll 
March  <.  1111 

•KniaU ,       J"""' 

.    MuthS. 

179S 

•n.d«M  '.■.'. 

March  11,  IBll 

March  le, 

17B9 

Maj  16,  nil 

.    April  W, 

17BB 

:w)  .  M.0-  *, 

1799 

*Cludad  Rodriio  (ilpnnafi 

Jafl-iaiW 

MiylJ, 

17»B 

*T«Tn,t™         .          . 

J«..  «.  laii 

.      M.JW, 

tTllliPnma 

Aprti  10.  ini 

Acn  imrB,i,u,Smm 

M.y«7, 

*e>Um>na       .        . 

jBiya.  in) 

tZarich      . 

JUD>4, 

Hobilo-       .        .        . 

.  jBij  a.  mi 

Ottnumo 

JiJySi.  IIII 

*Puiiu  ISuwarrw)    . 

.       Joly  1*. 

17« 

FoloUk 

.   Jnlj  ST.  laii 

Abnuktr  (ThtIuI  . 

,  JulyBJ, 

17» 

Ang.  17.  I«H 

.      Ang.  IS. 

17119 

«H<Hkn   1   . 

.     Eept  7.  I«IJ 

•BogmudAlkmur 

8q«.19, 

17l» 

'Boradlnn  >       . 

Btpl.7,  1111 

.       BrptM. 

I7» 

.     Bcpi.t,  laii 

•Bnnai                    Spt 

19,  ud  Oct  S. 

tm 

Ort.  13.  in> 

.      OqtS, 

xm 

PoloUli         .        .        . 

.   Oct.  m,  iiu 

.          Nov.  6. 

•M«»-,«(fl*«)      . 

Oct.  *s,  iiu 

PhUpdxirgb 

.     neo.S, 

WIU,p.k       .         .         . 

.  Not.  u,  lllI 

B.™.,talt.l,    . 

.    Aprils! 

(.n^;  co^  oi  -hteh  10 

May  1, 

iwn 

led  bj  the 

UoilctoUo    . 

.    Junes. 

laon 

Riuriuu,MaT.  17.'m>- 

Bmnl,  in  lulj 

.       June  in. 

Not.  SJ,  1111 

MUnogo       .         .        . 

.  June  14, 

♦BfflWlD*         . 

.  Not.  n,  mi 

*Ulm         .        .        . 

r>«.  11,  ini 

*Kowno     ■.'.■. 

.  I>«.  14.  Mil 

i8on 

tprencfa  Town.  Cuidi 

Jan.  W.  I81S 

)     Mmhsi. 

.   Jan.  M.  l«s 

Sdniltali  and  Uio  BrttliJ. 

Auf.U, 

IBM 

K.litch  iSajmi)       . 

*Ai-yB(ICri:«(f,| 

-SeptM. 

a:J«-,  Bp^ 

.  Fob.  an,  lai) 

*CuUlllt    . 

April  JS.  mi 

.  April  i 

*M(K:lnrn 

.     April,  mi 

Wajt,  IMS 

M«1k 

Nor.  in. 

.    May «.  1*13 

Dec.». 

MajSl.  W13 

.  June  II, 

lane 

Fori  Omij*.  NIagua    . 

.     Haj-n,  ISW 

*M.Iiu.toaHlj 

July  4. 

I80S 

"H.itllnstonildBl.u. 

JomMBW 

eept.M. 

.    Jnne  Jl,  IBM 

•Vfllk-i  of  BMfan       . 

July  «.  IBIl 

•j™  .    i 

.    Oct.' 14, 

*rrren«a 

.    July  M.  IBIS 

.        Oct  17, 

•&.nllUrQlol(S,io«i..r,(.( 

Aug.4,l«l) 

[The  tatUn  whicli  in  thui  |«1 

fnm 

dwrlMtiitludcilFhabel 

oal  order  IhrDBfh 

the  raluniE,  tor  mon  jmnlculu 

=fB«oe,l 

BAT 
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BATTLES,  eanHnusd, 

l.D. 

A.D. 

^Drawten     ■        ■        ■ 

Aug.  96,  S7,  1813 

Kolertscha,  near  SchmnU 

.    June  11,  ] 

1889 

*Topllis 

Aug.  30,  1813 

June  18,  1 

1829 

Dcnnewits 

Sept.  6^  1813 

♦Balkan  {Passage  nf  Vu) 

.    July  96.  ] 

1829 

Elster  tmiuker) 

Oct  1813 

♦Adrianople  {entered) 

Aug.  20,  ] 

1829 

^^Mockmi    .         .         • 

Oct.  14,  1813 

♦Algiers  {French) 

.      July  4.  ] 

1830 

^^Leipzio  .         .         .        Oct  16  and  18,  1813 

♦Paris  {Days  of  July)      July  27,  28,  29.  1 

1830 

4nFTan«a  ( Wrede) 

Oct  29,  1813 

♦Brussels  {T>utdO 

Sept  21,  ] 

1830 

*St.  Jean  de  Los 

.  Not.  10,  1813 

♦Antwerp     ... 

.     Oct  27,  1 

1830 

[Puaage  of  the  Nere;  wToral  engage. 

Grochow.  (See  Warsaui) . 

Feb.  20,  ] 

1831 

meats  between  the  Allies  and  French, 

Wawt  {Poles)     . 

.  March3I,  1 

1831 

Dec.  10  to  19i  1813.] 

♦Seidles  {PoUs) 

April  10,  ] 

1831 

.     Not.  11,  1813 

*ZfeUcho  {Poles)   . 

.   April  10,  1 

1831 

Blaf^-roek,  America 

.   Deo.  3k  1813 

♦Ostroleoka  {Poles) . 

May  26,  ] 

1831 

*8t  Dixier,  France 

.     Jan.  27,  1814 

♦Wilna  (Pol*#)    . 

June  12.  1 

1831 

^^Brienne  ■        >        •        . 

Feb.  2;  1814 

♦Warsaw  {taken) 

Sc^t  8.  ] 

L831 

♦La  Rothi^re 

Feb.  1,  1814 

Vallonga  {Don  Pedro) 

July  23.  ] 

L832 

*Champ  Aubert               Feb.  10  and  IS,  1814 

♦Mount  CaTello    . 

.    April  19,  1 

1833 

JanrilUera 

.    Feb.  14,  1814 

Leiria  {Portugal)     . 

Feb.  14.  1 

1834 

^'Fontaineblean 

Feb.  17.  1814 

♦St  Sebastian 

May  5.  ] 

1836 

Monterean 

.     Feb.  25,  1814 

♦St  Sebastian 

Oct  1.  ] 

1836 

Feb.  27.  1814 

♦BUboa  {British  Legion) 

.    Dec.  24.  ] 

1836 

.    March  8.  1814 

Hernani          ... 

May  15,  ] 

1837 

*Laon     .... 

March  9,  1814 

♦Irun  {British  Legion)  . 

.    May  17.  1 

1837 

Rheima      .        •        • 

.  March  13, 1814 

Vaientia 

July  15.  1 

837 

♦Tarbea  .... 

March  20,  1814 

♦Herera  {Don  Carlos)     . 

.    Aug.  24.  ] 

1837 

.  March  25,  1814 

♦Constantina  {Algiers) 

Oct.  13,  1 

1837 

♦He^hta  of  Fontenoj 

March  30.  1814 

♦St  Eustace  {Canada)   . 

.    Dec.  14.  1 

1837 

[Battle  of  the  Barriers— Bfarmont  era- 

Penneoerrada  {Spain) 

June  22,  ] 

Kt8 

coates  Paris,  and  the  allied  armies 

Altnra  {Spain)    . 

.   June  25.  ] 

iai8 

enter  that  capital,  March  31.] 

♦Preecott  (Canada)   . 

Oct  17,  ] 

1838 

♦Toaloaae 

April  10,  1814 

♦Ohicnee  {India) 

.    July  23,  1 

1839 

♦Chipawa  (Americant)     July  5  and  25,  1 814 

♦Fall  of  Morella 

May  31.  ] 

1840 

♦Erie,  Fort  {Amerieatu) 

.     Aug.  15.  1814 

Capture  of  Sidon.  (See  Syria)  Sept  27,  i 

1840 

Bladensborg  {Avurieatu) 

Aug.  24,  1814 

♦Fall  of  Beyrout    . 

.    Oct  10.  1 

1840 

♦Bellair  (Americans) 

Aug.  30^  1814 

Afghanistan  {India) 

Not.  2,  ] 

1840 

♦Baltimore  {Americans) 

.     Sept.  12,  1814 

♦Storming  of  Acre . 

.     Not.  3,  ] 

1840 

♦New  Orleans  {Awterieans) 

.    Jan.  8,  1815 

Kotriah  {Scinde) 

Dec.1.  ] 

1840 

♦Ugny     .... 

June  16.  1815 

Chuen-pe.   (SeeCftfna). 

.    Jan.  7.  1 

1841 

♦QnatreBras 

.     June  16,  1815 

Canton  {Bogue  forts  taken) 

Feb.  26.  ] 

1841 

♦Waterloo 

June  18.  1815 

Amoy  (dty  taken) 

.  Aug.  ^,  ] 

1841 

♦Algiers  {Exmwtk) 

.     Aug.  27.  1B16 

Chin-hae  {taken) 

Oct  10.  1 

1841 

Larissa  (Oreekt)     . 

July  8,  1R22 

Cabul  {massacrt) 

.   Not.  2.  J 

1841 

Thennopylc  {Gretks) 

.     July  13.  1822 

Yu-yaou  {taken) 

Dec.  28.  ] 

1841 

Cadiz  {Trocadero)  . 

Aug.  31.  1822 

Cabul  pass  (ma««acre)   . 

.    Jan.  8,  1 

1848 

Prome  iBurmete) 

Dec.  2.  1825 

Candahar  {Afghans) 

Mar.  10,  ] 

1842 

Mallomi  {Burmeu) 

Jan.  20, 1896 

Ning-po.    (See  China) . 

.   Mar.  10,  ] 

849 

Anatolia  (Greek*) 

May  23,  1828 

Jellalabad  ilndia) 

Apr.  5,  ] 

1849 

Brohilow  {Ruitiant) 

June  19.  1828 

Chin-kean^    (See  China) 

.    July  21,  ] 

1842 

Akhalzic    . 

.     Aug.  24,  1828 

Ghiznee  (India)      . 

Sept  6,  ] 

1842 

Cxoroi    .... 

Sept  26,  1828 

Ameers  of  Scinde 

.    Feb.  17»  1 

1843 

♦Tania  {surrenders)    . 
♦Morea  {Castle  surrenders) 

Oct  11,  1828 
Oct.  30.  1828 

"s:sir""!}'S"^'««»)'>~».> 

1843 

Lepanto  {Greeks) 

Maya  1829 

See  Naval  Battles. 

[The  battles  which  are  thus  (♦)  marked  will  be  found  described  In  their  alphabetical  order  through 
the  Tolnme,  for  more  particular  reference. 

BAUTZEN,  Battle  or.  Between  the  allied  army  under  the  lovereigns  of  Russia  and 
ProMiAy  and  the  French  commanded  bj  Napoleon ;  the  allies  were  signally  defeated, 
and  this  battle,  followed  by  that  of  Wurtzcben,  compelled  them  to  pass  the  Oder, 
and  led  to  an  armistice,  which,  howerer,  did  not  produce  peace.    May  20,  1813. 

BATARIAy  HousK  or.  The  dnkedom  founded  in  the  elcTcnth  century :  this  house 
has  the  same  origin  as  that  of  Saxony,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Gnelphian  family ; 
Henry  Guelph  was  made  duke  of  Bavaria  by  Conrad  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
reigned  in  1024.  Otho,  count  Wittelpatch,  was  made  duke  in  1179 ;  and  Maximi- 
lian I.  elector  in  1624.  BaTsria  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  Buonaparte  in 
December  1805  ;  and  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg  the  incorporation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  and  German  Tyrol,  the  bishopric  of  Anspach,  and  lordships  in 
Germany.    This  kingdom  joined  the  coalition  against  France  in  Oct.  1813. 
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BAYEUX  TAPESTRY.  This  important  historical  document  was  wrought  by  Matilda, 
the  queen  of  William  I.,  and  represents  the  facts  of  the  Conqaest,  from  the  signature 
of  the  will  of  the  Confessor  down  to  the  crowning  of  William,  1066. — Rapin.  This 
curious  monument  of  antiquity  embroidered  by  Matilda,  is  19  inches  wide,  214  feet 
long,  and  is  divided  into  compartments  showing  the  train  of  events,  commenciDg 
with  the  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman  court,  and  ending  with  his  death  at  Hastingi; 
it  is  now  preserved  in  the  town-house  of  Rouen. — Agnes  Strickland. 

BAYONNE.  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  here  in  favour  of  <<his  friend  and  ally** 
the  emperor  Napoleon;  and  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Asturias,  and  don  Carlos  snd 
don  Antonio  renounced  their  rights  to  the  Spanish  throne.  May  1,  1808.  Bayonne, 
the  strongest  citadel  in  France,  was  invested  by  the  British  in  January  1814,  daring 
which  the  French  made  a  sally,  and  attacked  the  English  with  success,  but  were  at 
length  driven  back.  The  loss  of  the  British,  in  this  affair,  was  conaiderable,  and 
their  commander  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

BAYONETS.  Invented  at  Bayonne  (whence  their  name)  in  1670.  The  use  of  then 
in  battles  was  introduced  by  the  French  with  great  success,  i693,-^Lengl€t, 

BAZAAR,  OR  CoTKRKD  Market.  The  word  is  of  Arabic  origin.  The  basaar  of 
Ispahan  is  magnificent,  yet  it  is  excelled  by  that  of  Tauris,  which  has  several  times 
held  30,000  men  in  order  of  battle.  Places  of  this  name  have  opened  recently  in 
these  countries.  In  London,  the  Soho-square  bazaar  was  opened  by  Mr.  Trotter  in 
1815.  The  Queen's  bazaar,  Oxford-street,  a  very  extensive  one,  was  (with  the 
Diorama)  burnt  down,  and  the  loss  estimated  at  50,000/.,  May  27,  1829  :  a  new  one 
has  since  been  erected.  The  St.  James'  bazaar  was  built  by  Mr.  Crockford  in  1832. 
There  are  also  the  Pantheon,  the  Western  Exchange,  &c. 

BEADS.  The  Druids  appear  to  have  used  beads.  They  were  early  used  by  Dervises 
and  other  holy  men  in  the  East.     Generally  used  in  Catholic  devotions,  a.d.  1213. 

BEANS,  Black  and  White.  Used  by  the  ancients  in  gathering  the  votes  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  election  of  magistrates.  A  white  bean  signified  absolution,  and 
a  black  one  condemnation.  The  precept  of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  from  beanii 
abslide  a  fabis,  has  been  variously  interpreted.  '*  Beans  do  not  favour  meotai 
tranquillity." —  Cicero, 

BEARDS.  Various  have  been  the  customs  of  most  nations  respecting  them.  The 
Tartars,  out  of  a  religious  principle,  waged  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Persians, 
declaring  them  infidels,  because  they  would  not  cut  their  beards  after  the  rites  of 
Tartary.  The  Greeks  wore  their  beards  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  ordered 
the  Macedonians  to  be  shaved,  lest  the  beard  should  give  a  handle  to  their  enemies, 
330  B.C.  Beards  were  worn  by  the  Romans,  297  b.c.  In  England,  they  were  not 
fashionable  after  the  Conquest,  a.d.  1066,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were 
discontinued  at  the  Restoration.  The  Russians,  even  of  rank,  did  not  cut  their 
beards  until  within  these  few  years ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  notwithstanding  his  enjoin' 
ing  them  to  shave,  was  obliged  to  keep  officers  on  foot  to  cut  off  the  beard  by  force. 

BEARDS  ON  WOMEN.  A  bearded  woman  taken  by  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  and  presented  to  the  Czar,  Peter  I.  1724:  her  beard  measured  1^  yard. 
A  woman  seen  at  Paris  with  a  bushy  beard,  and  her  whole  body  covered  with  hair.— 
Diet,  de  Trivotue.  The  great  Margaret,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  had  a  very  long 
stiff  beard.     In  Bavaria,  in  the  time  of  Wolfius,  a  virgin  had  a  long  black  beani. 

BEAULIEU,  Abbey  of.  Founded  by  king  John  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire: 
here  Margaret  of  Anjou  sought  reflige  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  14,  1471.    See  Bamet,  Battle  of. 

BEAUVAIS,  Heroines  of.  On  the  town  of  Beauvais  being  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  the  women  under  the  conduct  of  Jeanne  de  Is 
Hachette,  or  Laine,  particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and  the  duke  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  July  10,  1472.  In  memory  of  their  noble  exploits  the  females  of 
Beauvais  walk  first  in  a  procession  on  the  anniversary  of  their  deliverance.— /femml^. 

BECKET'S  MURDER.  Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  at  the 
altar,  December  29,  1171.  Four  barons  bearing  Henry  II.  say,  in  a  moment  of 
exasperation,  *'  What  an  unhappy  prince  am  I,  who  have  not  about  me  one  man  of 
spirit  enough  to  rid  me  of  this  insolent  prelate,"  resolved  upon  Becket's  assassination ; 
and  rushing  with  drawn  swords  into  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  where  he  was  at 
vespers,  they  anooonced  their  design,  when  he  cried  out,  '<  I  charge  you,  in  the 
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name  of  the  AlncightTt  not  to  hart  anj  other  person  here,  for  none  of  them  have 
been  concerned  in  the  late  transactions."  The  confederates  then  strove  to  drag  him 
from  the  church  ;  bnt  not  being  able  to  do  so,  on  account  of  his  resolute  deportment, 
they  killed  him  on  the  spot  with  repeated  wounds,  all  which  he  endured  without  a 
groan.  The  bones  of  Becket  were  enshrined  in  gold  and  set  with  jewels,  in  1220  ; 
and  were  taken  up  and  burned  in  the  reign  of  Henrj  VI 11.  1539. — Stoice, 

BED.  The  practice  nniyersal  in  the  first  ages,  for  mankind  to  sleep  upon  the  skins  of 
beasts. —  Whitlaker.  This  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of 
the  Britons,  before  the  Roman  inyasion.  They  were  afterwards  changed  for  loose 
rushes  and  heather.  Straw  followed,  and  was  used  in  the  royal  chambers  of  England 
■o  late  as  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  The  Romans  were  the  first  who  used  feathers. 

BEER.  See  Ale,  A  beverage  of  this  sort  is  made  mention  of  by  Xenophon,  in  his 
famous  retreat,  401  B.C.  Beer  was  drunk  generally  in  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  By  a  law  of  James  I.,  when  there  was  a  kind  of  duty  paid  on  '*  o^ 
called  bete**  one  quart  of  the  best  thereof  was  to  be  sold  for  a  penny.  Subjected  to 
ezciae  in  1 660.  There  haye  been  various  statutes  passed  from  time  to  time  regulating 
the  sale  of  beer.  In  England  the  number  of  retailers  under  the  late  acts  of  1  William 
IV.,  and  4  William  IV.  1834,  amount  to  about  60,000.     See  Brewers;  Porter, 

BEES.  Mount  Hybla,  on  account  of  its  odoriferous  flowers,  thyme,  and  abundance  of 
honey,  has  been  poetically  called  the  **  empire  of  bees."  Hymettus,  in  Attica,  is 
also  famous  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The  economy  of  bees  was  admired  in  the  earliest 
ages  ;  and  Enmelus,.  of  Corinth,  wrote  a  poem  on  bees,  741  b.c.  There  are  292 
■pedes  of  the  bee,  or  apit  genus,  and  1 1 1  in  England.  Strange  to  say,  bees  were 
not  originally  natives  of  New  England  :  they  were  introduced  into  Boston  by  the 
English,  in  1670,  and  have  since  spread  over  the  whole  continent ;  the  first  planters 
never  saw  any. — Hardu^t  America, 

BEET-ROOT.  It  is  of  recent  cultivation  in  England.  Margraff  first  produced 
sugar  from  the  white  beet-root,  in  1747.  M.  Achard  produced  excellent  sugar  from 
it  in  1799  ;  the  chemists  of  France  at  the  instance  of  Buonaparte,  largely  extracted 
sugar  from  the  beet-root  in  1800.  A  refinery  of  sugar  from  beet-root  was  lately 
erected  at  the  Thames-bank,  Chelsea. 

BEGUINES.  Nuns,  first  esUbUshed  at  Liege,  and  afterwards  at  Nivelle,  in  1207. 
The  "Grand  Beguinage"  of  Bruges  is  the  most  extensive  of  modem  times.— 
Some  of  these  nuns  once  fell  into  the  extravagant  error  that  they  could,  in  this  life, 
arrive  at  the  highest  moral  perfection,  even  to  impeccability.  The  council  of  Vienne 
condemned  this  error,  and  abolished  a  branch  of  the  order  in  1311. 

BEHEADING— or  DeeoUatio  of  the  Romans,  introduced  into  England  from  Nor- 
mandy, (as  a  less  ignominious  mode  of  putting  high  criminals  to  death)  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  1074,  when  Waltheof,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  and 
Northnmberland,  was  first  so  executed. — Salmon' t  Chron,  Our  English  history  is 
filled  with  instances  of  this  mode  of  execution,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Mary,  when  even  women  of  the  noblest  blood,  greatest  virtues,  and  most 
innocent  lives,  thus  suffered  death*. 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT.  Explored  by  a  Danish  navigator  in  the  service  of  Russia 
whose  name  it  bears.  Behring  thus  established  that  the  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  are  not  united,  but  are  distant  from  each  other  about  thirty-nine  miles,  1728. 

BELFAST.  First  mentioned  about  a.d.  1315.  Its  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  John  de  Courcy,  then  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce.  Belfast 
was  granted  by  James  1.  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  then  lord  deputy,  1612.  It  was 
erected  into  a  corporation,  1613.  The  long  bridge,  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  of  21 
arches,  was  commenced  in  1682.  William  III.  resided  here  several  days,  June, 
1690.     Here  was  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in  Ireland,  1  704. 

*  Amoof  other  fastanoea  (besides  queens  of  England),  may  be  mentioned  the  lady  Jane  Grey, 
beheaded  Feb.  IS,  1064 ;  and  the  venerable  oonnteis  of  Salisbury,— the  latter  remarkable  for  her 
rmitiuntm  ot  the  ezeoationer.  When  he  directed  her  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  she  refused  to  do  it ; 
toUing  him,  that  she  knew  of  no  guilt,  and  would  not  submit  to  die  like  a  criminaL  He  por- 
soed  her  round  and  round  tibe  seaflbid,  aiming  at  her  hoary  head,  and  at  length  took  it  off,  after 
HMnglhig  the  oeok  and  shoulders  of  the  Ulualrious  victim  in  a  horrifying  manner.  She  was  daughter 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarawe,  and  last  of  the  royal  Ihie  of  Plantagenet    May  27. 1541.— /fum*. 
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The  castle  was  burnt,  April,  1708.  The  bank  built  1787.  The  mechanica'  inttitate 
established  ]  825.  The  merchants  of  Belfast  are  the  only  commercial  men  in 
Ireland  who  ha?e  uniformly  used  their  own  vessels  as  the  carriers  of  their  own  trade. 
—Hardy's  Tour, 

BELGIUM.  Late  the  southern  ]>ortion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
anciently  the  territory  of  the  Belgce,  who  were  conquered  by  Julias  Caesar,  47  b.c. 
Under  the  dominion  of  France  so  late  as  a.d.  1369  ;  formed  into  a  kingdom  in  1831. 


Became  an  aoquisition  of  the  house  of 
Austria 1477 

Charles  V.  annexed  the  Metherlands  to 
the  crown  of  Spain     .... 

Seven  provinces,  under  William,  prinoe 
of  Orange,  revolt,  owing  to  the  tyranny 
of  Philip  n. ;  freed    .... 

The  ten  remaining  provinces  are  given 
to  the  archduke         .... 

These  again  fall  to  Spain  . 

Seven  again  ceded  to  Germany 

And  three  to  France 

Austrians  exi)elled  ;  but  their  rule  after- 
wards restored  

The  French  entered  Belgium     .  Nov.  1,  1792 

United  to  France  .         .     Sept  90,  ITM 

Placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house 
of  Orange 

Tho  revolution  commences  at  Brussels, 

Aug.  25, 

The  Provisional  Ctovemment  declares 
Belgium  independent  Oct.  4, 

The  Belgian  troops  take  Antwerp ;  the 
Dutch  are  driven  to  the  citadel*  from 
whence  they   cannonade  the  town, 

Oct  27.  1830 


1566 


1579 

1598 
HAS 
1714 
1748 

1789 


1814 


1830 


1830 


the  Allied  Powers,  announced  by  "Van 
dcr  Weyer  .     Dec  S6,  ll» 

Duke  de  Nemours  elected  king ;  bat  hiM 
father,  the  king  of  France,  refuses  his 
consent     ....        Feb.  3,  1831 

M.  Surlet  de  Chokicr  is  elected  regent 
of  Belgium    .  F^.  24,  18» 

Leopold,  prince  of  Ck>bouig.  is  elected 
king  ....      July  12.  1831 

He  enters  Brussels    .         .  July  19,  133) 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  recom- 
mences the  war  .  .  Aug:  X  Id 

[France  sends  50.000  troops  to  aaslaC  Bd- 
glum,  and  an  armistice  ensues.] 

A  conference  of  the  ministers  of  the  five 
great  powers  is  hold  in  London,  whidi 
terminates  in  the  acceptance  of  the  24 
articles  of  pacification    .  Nov.  15,  1831 

Leopold  marries  Louise,  eldest  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe  .         .         .  Aug.  9. 1832 

The  French  army  returns  to  Fraaoe, 

Deo.  27.  1832 

Riot  at  Bmss^  (see  BrutteU);  mndi 
mischief  oisues     .         .         .  April  6,  I83( 

Treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
signed  in  London  .         .         April  19,  1838 


Belgian  independence  acknowledged  by 

This  last  treaty  arose  out  of  the  conference  held  in  London  on  the  Belgian  question ; 
by  the  decision  of  which,  the  treaty  of  November  15,  1831,  was  maintained,  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  of  sixty  millions  of  francs,  offered  by  fielginm  for  the  terri- 
tories adjudged  to  Holland,  was  declared  inadmissible. 

BELGRADE,  Battlk  of,  between  the  German  and  Turkish  armies,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  40,000  men,  fonght  1456.  Belgrade  was  taken  bj 
Solyman,  1522 ;  and  re-taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1688,  from  whom  it  again  reverted 
to  the  Turks  in  1690.  Taken  by  prince  Eugene  in  1717  (tee  neat  article),  and  kept 
till  1739,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  It  was  again  taken  in  1789,  and  restored 
at  the  peace  of  Reichenbach,  in  1790. 

BELGRADE,  Sirgb  of.  The  memorable  siege,  so  often  quoted,  was  undertaken  in 
May,  1717,  under  prince  Eugene.  On  August  5,  of  that  year,  the  Turkish  anny,  of 
200,000,  approached  to  relieve  it,  and  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Turks  lost 
20,000  men ;  after  which  Belgrade  surrendered.  Be^frade  has  been  freqnea^ 
besieged.    See  Sieves, 

BELL,  BOOK,  and  CANDLE  ;  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of  the  Romish  diorch,  used 
in  excommunication,  tohich  tee,  and  also  Interdict.  The  bell  is  rung,  the  book  doted, 
and  candle  extinguished  ;  the  effect  being  to  exclude  the  excommunicated  firom  the 
Kodety  of  the  faithful,  depriving  them  of  die  benefits  of  divine  service  and  ^  sacrt- 
ments. — Pardon.  Swearing  by  bell,  book,  and  candle,  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  manner  of  the  pope's  blessing  the  world  yearly  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's, 
at  Rome. 

BELL-ROCK  LiOHT-nousB  ;  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  stmctnres  of  the  kind 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  nearly  in  front  of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  is  115  feet  high ; 
built  upon  a  rock  that  measures  427  feet  in  length  and  200  in  breadth,  and  if 
about  12  feet  under  water.  Upon  this  rock,  tradition  says,  the  abbots  of  the  andent 
monastery  of  Aberbrothock  succeeded  in  fixing  a  bell  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  rang 
by  the  impulse  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  warn  mariners  of  their  impending  danger.  Traditioa 
also  tells  us,  that  this  apparatus  was  carried  away  by  a  Dutchman,  who,  to  oonptoC* 
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the  story,  was  afterwmrds  lost  upon  the  rock,  with  his  ship  and  crew.    The  present 
lighthoose  was  commenced  in  1806 ;  it  is  provided  with  two  bells,  for  hasy  weather 
and  hence  its  name.  * 

BELLAIR,  Battlk  of,  in  America.    The  town  was  attocked  by  the  British  forees 
ander  command  of  sir  PMer  Parker ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  eongement,  in  which 
the  result  was  a  long  time  donbtfd,  they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss 
and  their  gallant  commander  was  killed,  Aug.  30, 1814.  ' 

BELLEISLE ;  erected  into  a  duchy  in  fayour  of  marshal  Belleislc,  in  1742,  in  reward 
of  lus  briUiant  mUitory  and  diplomatic  services,  by  LouU  XV.  Belleisle  was  taken 
by  the  Bntish  forces  under  commodore  Keppel  and  general  Hodgson,  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  June  7,  1761 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1763. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  or  Politk  Lbarnino.  We  owe  the  revival  of  the  belles-lettres 
in  Europe,  after  the  darkness  of  previous  ages,  to  Brunetto,  Latini,  and  other  learned 
men  in  diflFcrent  countries,  about  a.d.  1272.— Gen.  Hisl.  Learning  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  Medici  family  in  Italy,  about  1550.— Fontona.  Literature  began  to 
flourish  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  about  this  time.  The  beUes-lettres 
commenced  with  us  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  flourished  in  that  of  Anne. 

BELLMEN,  first  appointed  in  London,  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  the  nigni  before 
poblic  clocks  became -general.  They  were  numerous  about  a.  d.  1556.  The  bell- 
man was  to  ring  his  bell  at  night,  and  ery,  <•  Take  care  of  your  fire  and  candle,  be 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  deMd,**—Northouck'g  Hutory  of  London, 

BELLOWS.  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  them, 
about  569  b.c.  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  tinder,  the  potter's  wheel, 
anchors  for  ships,  &c.     Bellows  were  not  used  in  the  furnaces  of  the  Roman?. 

BELLS.  Used  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  and  heathens.  The 
responses  of  the  Dodontean  oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  bells. — Strabo.  The 
monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated  by  pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  bells. — 
PUmff,  Introduced  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campagna,  about  a.d.  400. 
First  known  in  France  in  550.  The  army  of  Clothair  II.,  king  of  France,  was 
frighted  from  the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  St  Stephen's  church. 
The  second  Excerption  of  our  Egbert,  in  750,  commends  every  priest,  at  the  proper 
hours,  to  sound  the  bells  of  his  church.  Bells  were  used  in  churches  by  order  of  pope 
John  IX.,  as  a  difenoe^  by  ringing  them,  agMnsi  thunder  and  lightning,  about  900. 
First  cast  in  England  by  Turkeytel,  chancellor  of  England,  under  Edmund  I.  His 
successor  improved  the  invention,  and  caused  the  first  tuneable  set  to  be  put  up  at 
C^land  abbey,  960.— ^totoe. 
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St  Peter's,  at  Rome  . 
Great  Bell  at  Erf  lurth    . 
St.  Ivan's  Bell,  Moacow 
BeU  of  the  Kremlin 
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The  last  is  the  great  unsuspended  bell,  the  wonder  of  travellers.  Its  metal  alone  is 
valued,  at  a  very  low  calculation,  at  j£66,565  sterling.  In  its  fusion  great  quantities 
of  gold  and  silver  were  thrown  in  as  votive  offerings  by  the  people. 

BBLLS,  Bapttsm  ov.  They  were  eariy  anointed  and  baptised  in  churches. — Du  Fres- 
netf.  The  bells  of  the  priory  of  Little  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  were  baptised  by  the 
namee  of  St  Michael,  St.  John,  Virgin  Mary,  Holy  Trinity,  &c.,  in  1501.— fTeeoer. 
The  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Duke  of  Angou- 
ttme,  in  1816.  On  the  Continent,  in  Cathohc  states,  they  baptise  bells  as  we  do 
ships,  but  with  religioits  solemnity. — A$he, 

BBLLS,  RiiTGiKG  ov,  in  changes  or  regular  peals,  is  almost  peculiar  to  EngUnd ;  and 
the  English  boaat  of  having  brought  the  practice  to  an  art.  There  were  formeriy 
societies  of  ringera  in  London.— j^oUm.  A  sixth  bell  was  added  to  the  peal  of  five, 
in  the  chueh  of  St.  Michael,  1430.— 5/oce0'<  Survey.  Nell  Gwynne  left  the  ringers 
of  the  chnreh  bells  of  St.  MartinVin-the-Fields,  where  there  is  a  peal  of  twelve  bells, 
a  torn  of  moaej  for  a  weekly  entertainment,  1687. 

BENARES,  a  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos,  abounding  in  temples.  It  was  ceded  by  the  nabob 
of  Oude,  Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  to  the  English,  in  1775.  An  insurrection  took  place 
bere.  which  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  tothe  British  interests  in  Hindostan,  178 1 .    The 
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rajah,  Cheyt  Sing,  was  deposed  in  consequence  of  it,  in  1783.    Mr.  Cherrj,  capt  Con- 
way, and  others,  were  basely  assassinated  here  by  visier  Aly,  Jan.  14, 1 799. — Sm  In^, 

BENCOOLEN.  The  English  East  India  Company  made  a  settlement  here,  which  pre- 
served  to  them  the  pepper  trade  after  the  Dutch  had  dispossessed  them  of  Bantam, 
1682. — Anderson.  York  Fort  was  erected  by  the  East  India  Company,  1690.  la 
1693,  a  dreadful  mortality  raged  here,  occasioned  by  the  town  being  baUt  on  a  pes- 
tilent morass  :  among  those  who  perished  were  the  governor  and  coancil.  Marlbo- 
rough fort  built,  1714.  The  French,  under  count  D'Estaign,  destroyed  the  English 
settlement,  1760.  Bencoolen  was  reduced  to  a  residency  under  the  government  of 
Bengal,  in  1801.    See  India. 

BENDER,  memorable  as  the  asylum  of  Charles  XII.  after  his  defeat  at  Poltowi, 
July  8,  1709.  Peace  of  Bender  concluded  in  1711.  Bender  was  taken  by  storm,  by 
the  Russians,  in  1770  ;  and  was  again  taken  in  1789.  Restored  at  the  peace  of 
Jassy  ;  but  retained  at  the  peace  of  1812. 

BENEDICTINES.  An  order  of  monks  founded  by  Benedict,  who  was  the  first  that  intro- 
duced the  monastic  life  into  the  western  part  of  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of  the  siith 
century.  No  religious  order  has  been  so  remarkable  for  extent,  wealth,  and  mend 
note,  as  the  Benedictine.  It  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  but  was  super- 
seded in  the  vast  influence  it  possessed  by  other  religious  communitiea,  about  a.d. 
1100.  The  Benedictines  appeared  early  in  England  ;  and  William  I.  built  them  an 
abbey  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought,  1066.  See  BeUtelJbbeg* 
William  de  Warrenne,  earl  of  Warren,  built  them  a  convent  at  Lewes,  in  Essex,  ia 
1077.  At  Hammersmith  is  a  nunnery,  whose  inmates  are  denominated  BenedictiM 
dames. — Leigh.  Of  this  order,  it  is  reckoned,  that  there  have  been  40  popes,  200 
cardinals,  50  patriarchs,  116  archbishops,  4600  bishops,  4  emperors,  12  empresses, 
46  kings,  41  queens,  and  3600  saints.     Their  founder  was  canonisedL — Baronku. 

BENEFICES.  Clerical  benefices  originated  in  the  twelfth  century ;  till  then  the 
priests  were  supported  by  alms  and  oblations  at  mass.  All  that  should  become 
vacant  in  the  space  of  six  months  were  given  by  pope  Clement  VII.  to  his  nephev, 
in  1534. — Notitia  Monastica.  The  number  of  benefices  in  England,  according  to 
parliamentary  returns,  is  10,533,  and  the  number  of  glebe-houses  5,527  ;  these  are 
exclusive  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  canonries,  prebendaries,  priest-vicars,  lay-vicars, 
secondaries,  and  similar  church  preferments.  The  number  of  parishes  is  11,077, 
and  of  churches  and  chapels  about  12,000.  The  number  of  benefices  in  Ireland 
is  1456,  to  which  there  are  not  more  than  about  900  glebe-houses  attached,  the  rest 
having  no  glebe-houses — See  Church  of  England. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  A  privilege  first  enjoyed  only  by  clergymen,  bat  afterwards 
extended  to  lettered  laymen,  relating  to  divers  crimes,  and  particularly  manslaughter. 
The  ordinary  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Gothic 
character,  from  which  to  read  a  verse  or  two  ;  and  if  the  ordinary  said  "Legit  fU 
clericus"  the  offender  was  only  burnt  in  the  hand,  otherwise  he  suffered  death,  3 
Edward  I.,  1274.  This  privilege  was  abolished  with  respect  to  murderers  and  other 
great  criminals,  as  also  the  claim  of  sanctuary,  by  Henry  VIH.,  1513.— 5Anp«. 
Benefit  of  clergy  was  wholly  repealed  by  statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  June  1827.— 
See  Clergy y  Benefit  of. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  These  institutions  originated  among  the  humble  and 
industrious  classes  in  England.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  r^^tion  of  them  in 
1795,  since  when  various  statutes  for  their  protection  and  encouragement  have 
served  to  raise  them  into  great  usefulness  and  importance.  Building  societies  and 
Friendly  societies  have  also  been  promoted  by  the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  the 
legislature.  The  Benefit  and  other  societies  having  accumulated  large  amounts  of 
money,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  identify  their  funds  with  the  public  debt  of  the 
country. — See  Savings  Banks. 

BENEVENTO.  Near  here  was  erected  the  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  a.d.  114. 
Benevento  was  formed  into  a  duchy  by  the  Lombards,  a.d.  571.  The  castle  boilt 
1323  ;  the  town  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  1688 — again,  1703.  Sosed  bj 
the  king  of  Naples,  but  restored  to  the  pope  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  1773. 

BENGAL.  Of  the  existence  of  Bengal  as  a  separate  kingdom,  there  is  no  record. 
It  was  ruled  by  governors  delegated  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi  in  1340,  when  it 
became  independent,  until  1560.    It  afterwards  fell  to  the  Mogul  emDire.— See  InSm, 
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the  dreadful  affair  of  the  Black-hole 
{which  tee)  ;         .   a.d.  1706 

Retaken  by  Ck>loiiel  Clive  .         .         .    .  1757 
New  fort  at  Calcutta  commenced   .         .  17M 
Imperial  grant  vesting  the  revenues  of 
Bengal  in  the  Company,  by  which  the 
virtual  sovereignty  of  the  country  was 
obtained  Aug.  18,  1765 

Celebrated  India-bill ;  Bengal  made  the 

chief  presidency     .         .         June  16,  1779 
Supreme  court  established     .    June  16,  177S 
Courts  of  Judicature  erected   for  civil 
causes   ....         Feb.  11,  1798 
See  India. 


BENGAL,  continued. 

The  English  were  first  permitted  to 
trade  to  Bengal  .   aj>.  1534 

First  regular  despatch  received  by  the 
Company  at  home     ....  1648 

Oppressicm  of  the  natives  —  the  Com- 
pany's factories  withdrawn  .         .  1656 

Factoriesof  the  French  and  Danes         .  1664 

Bengal  made  a  distinct  agency  .         .    .  1680 

First  factory  at  Calcutta  .         .  1690 

The  Settlements  fir&t  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence 1694 

Calcutta  bought,  and  fortified    .         .    .  1700 

Its  garrison  conidsted  of  only  129  soldiers, 
of  whom  but  66  were  Europeans  .  1706 

Calcutta  taken  by  Sun^ah  Dowla ;  and 

BERBICE,  in  Guiana,  surrendered  to  the  British  by  the  Dutch,  April  23,  1796,  and 
again  Sept.  22,  1803.  It  was  placed  in  the  same  relation  as  to  trade  with  the 
British  West  India  Islands  in  1816|  and  is  now  a  British  colony. — See  Cokmiea, 

BERESINA,  Battlk  of.  Total  defeat  of  the  French  main  army  by  the  Russians  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina,  followed  by  their  disastrous  passage  of  it  when  escaping  ont 
of  Russia.  The  French  lost  20,000  men  in  the  battle,  and  in  their  retreat  the 
career  of  their  glory  was  closed,  Nov.  28,  1812. 

BERGEN,  Battlk  of,  between  the  French  and  allies,  the  latter  defeated,  April  14, 
1759.  The  allies  again  defeated  by  the  French  with  great  loss,  Sept.  19,  1799. 
In  another  battle,  fought  Oct.  2,  same  year,  the  allies  lost  4,000  men ;  and  on  the 
6tby  they  were  again  defeated  before  Alkmaer,  losing  5,000  men.  On  the  20th,  the 
duke  of  York  entered  into  a  convention  by  which  he  exchanged  his  army  for  6,000 
French  and  Dutch  prisoners  in  England. 

BERGEN-OP-ZOOM,  whose  works  were  deemed  impregnable,  taken  by  the  French, 
Sept  16,  1747,  and  again  in  1794.  Here,  a  gallant  attempt  was  made  by  the 
British,  under  Graham,  to  carry  the  fortress  by  storm,  but  it  was  defeated  ;  after 
forcing  an  entrance  their  retreat  was  cut  off,  and  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued ; 
nearly  all  were  cut  to  pieoes  or  made  prisoners,  March  8,  1814. 

BERKELEY  CASTLE,  begun  by  Henry  I.  in  1108,  and  finished  in  the  next  reign. 
Here  Edward  II.  was  traitorously  and  cruelly  murdered  by  the  contri?ance  of  his 
queen  Isabella  (a  princess  of  France),  and  her  favourite  and  paramour,  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March.  This  wicked  woman  first  deserted,  next  invaded,  then  dethroned, 
and  lastly  caused  her  unhappy  king  and  husband  to  be  inhumanly  deprived  of  life 
by  the  most  frightful  means,  in  Berkeley  castle,  Sept.  21,  1327.  Mortimer  was 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elms,  near  London,  Nov.  29, 1330;  and  Edward  III.  confined 
his  guilty  mother  in  her  own  house  at  Castle  Rising,  near  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  till 
her  death. 

BERLIN.  Founded  by  the  margrave  Albert,  sumamed  the  Bear,  in  1163.  Its  five 
districts  were  united  under  one  magistracy,  in  1714  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  made 
the  capital  of  Prussia.  This  city  was  taken  by  an  army  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and 
Saxons,  in  1760,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire  in  a  few  days.  On  Oct.  27, 1806, 
thirteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  French  entered  Berlin,  and  from  its  palacci 
Napoleon  issued  his  famous  Berlin  decree. — See  next  article, 

BERLIN  DECREE,  a  memorable  interdict  against  the  commerce  of  England.  It 
declared  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  Englishmen  found 
in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
the  whole  world,  in  fact,  was  to  cease  from  any  communication  with  Great  Britain  ; 
issued  by  Buonaparte  from  the  court  of  the  Prussian  king,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Jena  (which,  for  the  time,  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia),  Nov.  21,1806. — See  Jena. 

BERLIN,  CoMYKMTiON  OF,  entered  into  vrith  Prussia  by  Buonaparte,  Nov.  5,  1808. 

By  t^if  treaty,  the  French  emperor  remitted  to  Prussia  the  sum  due  on  the  war-debt, 

and  withdrew  his  troops  from  many  of  the  fortresses  in  order  to  reinforce  his 

armies  in  Spain* 
BERMUDAS,  owl  SOMMERS'  ISLES,  discovered  by  Joao  Bermudas,  a  Spaniard,  in 

1527  ;  but  they  were  not  inhabited  until  1609,  when  sir  George  Sommers  was  cast 
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away  upon  them.  They  were  settled  by  a  statute  of  9  James  I.  ]6]2.  Awful  ud 
memorable  hurricane  here,  Oct  31,  1780.  Another,  by  which  a  third  of  the  hooses 
was  destroyed,  and  all  the  shipping  driven  ashore,  July  20,  1813. 

BERNARD  ,  MOUNT  St.  Hannibal,  it  is  said,  conducted  the  Carthaginian  army  bj 
this  pass  into  Italy  ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  route  that  Buonaparte  \A  hia  troops  to 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  before  the  battle  of  Marengo,  fought  June  14,  1800. 

BERNARDINE  MONKS.  Thisorder  was  founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  MoIeme,in 
the  twelfth  century.  On  the  summit  of  Great  St.  Bernard  is  a  lai^e  community  of 
monks  who  entertain  in  their  convent  all  travellers  gratis  for  three  days. — Brooke, 

BERWICK.  This  town  was  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  contests  between  the  Engiish 
and  Scots ;  and  while  England  and  Scotland  remained  two  kingdoms,  was  always 
claimed  by  the  Scots  as  belonging  to  them,  because  it  stood  on  their  aide  of  the  rirer. 
Bervrick  was  burned  in  1173,  and  again  in  1216.  It  was  taken  from  the  Soots,  sod 
annexed  to  England,  in  1333  ;  and  after  having  been  taken  and  retaken  many  timei, 
was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1502.  The  town  surrendered  to  Cromwell  in  1648, 
and  afterwards  to  general  Monk.  Since  the  union  of  the  crowns  (James  I.  1603), 
the  fortifications,  which  were  formerly  very  strong,  have  been  much  neglected. 

BESSY  BELL  and  MARY  GRAY,  the  subjects  of  the  popular  song,  ao  dear  to  Scot- 
land.  They  were  the  beautiful  daughters  of  the  lairds  of  Kinvaid  and  Lednock ;  sad 
being  neighbours,  an  affectionate  intimacy  subsisted  between  them.  A  plague  broke 
out,  and,  to  avoid  it,  they  retired  to  a  romantic  spot,  called  Bum  Braea,  where  they 
lived  some  time,  but  afterwards  caught  the  infection  from  a  young  gentleman,  an 
admirer  of  both,  who  came  to  visit  them  in  their  solitude ;  and  here  tiiey  died,  snd 
were  buried  at  some  distance  from  their  bower,  near  a  beautiful  bank  of  the  rirer 
Almond,  in  1645. — Greig. 

BETHLEHEM,  the  birth-place  of  Christ.  The  Bethlehemite  monks,  who  had  to 
order  in  England  in  1257,  are  named  from  this  once  distinguished  city.  It  nowoon- 
tains  a  church,  erected  by  the  famous  St.  Helena,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  also 
a  chapel,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity,  where  they  pretend  to  show  the  manger 
in  which  Christ  was  laid  ;  another,  called  the  Chapel  of  Joseph  ;  and  a  third,  of  the 
Holy  Innocents.    Bethlehem  is  much  visited  by  pUgrims. — Aahe. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL,  so  cnlled  from  having  been  originally  the  hospital  of 
St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem.  A  royal  foundation  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  incoipo- 
rated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  The  old  Bethlehem  Hospital,  which  was  erected  in 
the  year  1676,  on  the  east  side  of  Moorields,  was  pulled  down  in  1814.  It  wu 
built  in  imiution  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris ;  and  this  copy  of  his  palace  gave  so 
mnch  offence  to  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  ordered  a  plan  of  St.  Jamea'i  palace  to  be 
taken  for  offices  of  a  very  inferior  nature.  The  present  hospital  was  commenced 
AprU  20,  lS\2.—Leigh. 

BEYROUT.  This  city,  which  was  colonised  from  Sidon,  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, A.D.  566.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  was  alternately  possessed  by  the  Christians  and 
Saracens  ;  and  after  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  fell  into  the  power  of  Amurath  IV., 
since  when  it  remained  with  the  Ottoman  empire  up  to  the  revolt  of  Ibraham  Pacha, 
in  1832.  Total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  by  the  allied  British,  Turkish,  and 
Austrian  forces,  and  evacuation  of  Beyrout,  the  Egyptians  losing  7000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon,  Oct.  10, 1840. 

BUURTPORE,  India,  besieged  by  the  British,  Jan.  3,  1805,  and  attacked  five  times, 
up  to  March  21,  without  success.  The  fortress  was  taken  by  general  Lake,  after  a 
desperate  engagement  with  Holkar,  April  2,  1805.     The  defeat  of  Holkar  led  to  s 

•  treaty,  by  which  the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore  agreed  to  pay  twenty  lacs  of  rupees,  and 
ceded  the  territories  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by  a  former  treaty,  delivering  ap 
his  son  as  hostage,  April  10,  1805.  Bhurtpore  was  taken  by  storm,  by  lord  Comber- 
mere,  Jan.  18,  1826.     See  India. 

BIARCHY.  When  Aristodemus,  king  of  Sparta,  died,  he  left  two  sona  twins,  Eniy- 
sthenes  and  Procles  ;  and  the  people  not  knowing  to  whom  precedence  should  be 
given,  placed  them  both  upon  the  throne,  and  thus  established  die  first  biarcfay,  1103 
B.C.    The  descendants  of  each  reigned  alternately  for  800  years. — Herodohu. 

BIBLE.  The  first  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  was  made  by  seventy* 
two  interpreters,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  it  is  thence  called  the  Septoa- 
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gint  vertion,  and  was  completed  in  lerenty-two  days,  at  Alexandria,  277  b.c.—- 
Jo$ephu9,  It  was  commenced  284  b.c. — Lenglet,  In  283. — Blair.  The  Jewish 
sanhedrim  consisted  of  serenty  or  seventj-two  members ;  and  hence,  prohably,  the 
seventy  or  se?enty.two  translators  of  Josephus. — Hewlett.  The  seventy-two  were 
shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells,  and  each  pair  translated  the  whole ;  and  on  subsequent 
comparison,  it  was  found  that  the  thirty-six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or 
a  letter. — Justin  Martyr. 

BIBLE,  Amciknt  copiks  of  thb.  The  oldest  Tersion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
belonging  to  the  Christians,  is  that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  written  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  1587.  The  next  in  age  is  the  Alexandrian  MS., 
in  the  British  Museum,  presented  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  Charies  I.,  and  said  to 
have  been  copied  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  existed  at  Toledo,  about  a.d.  1000  ;  and  the  copy  of  Ben  Asher,  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  made  about  1100. 

BIBLE,  Bishops'.  Bishop  AUey  prepared  the  Pentateuch ;  bishops  Daris  and  Sandys, 
the  Historical  Books ;  bishop  Bentham,  the  Psalms,  &c. ;  bishop  Home,  the  l4o- 
phets ;  bishop  Grindal,  the  Minor  Prophets ;  bishops  Parkhurst  and  Barlow«  the 
Apocrypha ;  bishop  Cox,  the  Gospels  and  Acts ;  and  archbishop  Parker,  the  remain- 
der.   Printed  a.d.  1558. 

BIBLE,  DiYiSiON  OF  THB.  The  Bible  was  divided  into  twenty-two  books  by  the  Jews, 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  The  Christians  divided  the  Bible  into  thirty- 
nine  books.  The  Hebrew  division  into  chapters  was  made  by  the  rabbi  Nathan, 
about  1445.  Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters,  and  a  part  into  verses,  by  arch- 
bidiop  Langton,  who  died  in  1228  ;  and  tlus  division  was  perfected  by  Robert 
Stephens,  abiout  1534. 

BIBLE,  Editioms  of  thb.  The  vulgate  edition,  in  Latin,  was  made  by  St.  Jerome, 
A.D.  405 ;  and  is  that  acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  church  to  be  authentic  \  it  was 
first  printed  in  1462. — Blair.  The  first  perfect  edition  in  English  was  finished, 
as  appears  from  the  colophon,  by  Tindal  and  Coverdale,  Oct.  4,  1535.  A  revision 
of  this  edition  was  made,  1538-9.  This  last  was  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches, 
1549.  In  1604,  at  the  conference  at  Hampton-court  (see  Conference),  a  new  trans- 
lation was  resolved  upon,  which  was  executed  1607-11,  and  is  that  now  generally 
osed  in  Great  Britain.  The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  in  1704. 
Permitted  by  the  pope  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Catholic  states, 
1759.    The  Bible  was  printed  in 


Spantoh 

.  1478 

RuflBian 

.  1581 

Manks 

.  177 

German    . 

.    .  15S9 

Hungarian 

.    .  1588 

Italian     . 

.    .  177« 

Engliih 

.  1534 

Polish  . 

.  1596 

Bengalee 

.  1801 

Frendi 

.    .  1535 

Modem  Greek  . 

.    .  16^8 

Tartar 

.    .  1813 

Swedidi 

.  1541 

Turkish 

.  1066 

Persian 

.  1815 

Danish 

.    .  1550 

Irish 

.    .  1685 

African    . 

.    .  181« 

Dutoh  . 

.  15G0 

Portuguese  . 

.  1748 

Chinese 

.  1820 

Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  separately,  appeared  in  several  instances  at 
earlier  dates,  particularly  in  European  languages.  The  Polyglot  Bible,  edited  by 
Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethi- 
epic,  Persie,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  1657. — Wood*t  Fasti  Oxon. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Among  the  principal  and  oldest  societies  which  have  made  the 
dissemination  of  the  Scriptures  a  collateral  or  an  exclusive  object,  are  the  following  : 
— ^The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  was  formed  1698  ;  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701 ;  Society,  in  Scotland,  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  1709  ;  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,  1750  ;  Naval  and  MlUtary  Bible  Society,  1780;  Sunday  School  Society,  1785 ; 
French  Bible  Society,  1792;  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1801 ;  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  1806;  City  of  London  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  1812.  A  bull  from 
the  pope  against  Bible  Societies  appeared  in  1817. 

BIDASSOA,  Pasbaok  of  thb.  The  allied  army,  under  Lord  Wellington,  effected  the 
passage  of  this  river,  Oct.  17,  1813;  and  the  illustrious  British  chieftain,  having 
thus  completed  his  glorious  career  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  now  pursued  his  conquered 
and  flying  enemy  into  France. 

BIGAMIf .  The  Romans  branded  the  guilty  parties  with  an  infamous  mark ;  with  us, 
the  punishment  of  this  offence,  formerly,  wss  death.     The  first  act  respecting  it  was 
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pasted  5  Edward  I.  1276.— Fin«r>  Slatutes.  Declared  to  be  felony ,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  1  James  I.  1 602.  Subjected  to  the  same  punishments  as  grand  or  petit 
larceny,  35  George  III.  1794. — SieUutes  ai  large, 

BILBO  A,  Battle  op.  This  place,  which  had  been  inrested  by  the  Carlists  nnder  Yii- 
lareal,  and  was  in  considerable  danger,  was  delivered^  by  the  defeat  of  the  besiegers 
by  Espartero,  assisted  by  British  naval  co-operation.  Espartero  entered  Bilbos  in 
triumph  next  day — Christmas'day,  Dec.  25,  1836. 

BILL  UP  EXCEPTION.  The  right  of  tendering  to  a  judge  upon  a  trial  between  par- 
ties a  bill  of  exceptions  to  his  charge,  his  definition  of  the  law,  or  to  remedy  other 
errors  of  the  court,  was  provided  by  the  2d  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edward  1. 
1284.     Such  bills  are  tendered  to  this  day. 

BILL  OP  RIGHTS.  One  of  the  great  foundations  of  the  British  constitution,  was 
obtained  from  Charles  I.  by  parliament,  1628.  This  bill  recognised  all  the  legal 
privileges  of  the  subject ;  and  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  manner  of  arts 
and  expedients  to  avoid  it,  Charles  was  constrained  to  pass  it  into  a  law.  The  Bill 
of  Rights,  declaratory  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects,  passed  1  William  and  Mary, 
February  1689.  This  is  the  only  written  law  respecting  the  libertiea  of  the  people, 
except  Magna  Charta,^—Viner*t  Statutes, 

BILLS  OP  EXCHANGE.  Invented  by  the  Jews,  as  a  means  of  removing  their  pro- 
perty from  nations  where  they  were  persecuted,  a.d.  1160,'— Ander eon.  Bills  were 
used  in  England,  1307. — ^The  only  legal  mode  of  sending  money  from  England,  4th 
Richard  II.,  1381.  Regulated,  1698— first  stamped,  1782— duty  advanced,  179/— 
again,  June  1801  ;  and  since.  It  was  made  capital  to  counterfeit  bills  of  exchange 
in  1734.  In  1825,  the  year  of  disastrous  speculations  in  bubbles,  it  was  com- 
puted that  there  were  400  millions  of  pounds  sterling  represented  by  bills  of  exchange 
and  promissory  notes.  The  present  amount  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  50  millions. 
The  many  statutes  regarding  bills  of  exchange  were  consolidated  by  act  9  George  IV. 
1828.    A  new  act  regulating  bills  of  exchange,  passed  3  Victoria,  July  1839. 

BILLS  OP  MORTALITY  por  London.  These  bills  were  first  compiled  about 
A.D.  1536,  but  in  a  more  formal  and  recognised  manner  in  1593,  after  the  great 
plague  of  that  year ;  and  however  imperfect  they  still  are,  they  yet  afford  valvable 
materials  for  computation  on  the  duration  of  life ;  no  complete  series  of  them  hu 
been  preserved.  The  following  are  returns,  showing  the  numben  at  decennial  dis- 
tances, within  the  last  sixty  years  : — 

In  the  year  1780,  Christenings  .         .  16.634 

1700.  Christoninga  .    .  18,960 

1800.  Christenings  .         .  19.176 

1810.  Christenings  .    .  19.990 

1830.  Christenings  .        .  96.158 

1830,  Christenings  .    .  27,028 

1840.  Christenings  .        .  30.387 

BILLIARDS.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom,  and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and 
Italians,  they  were  brought  into  genersl  vogue  throughout  Europe. — iVott«.  Did. 
The  French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henrique  Devigne,  an  artist,  in  the  reign  vf 
Charles  IX.,  about  1571.    Slate  billiard-tablea  were  introduced  in  England  in  1827. 

BILLINGSGATE,  the  celebrated  market-place  for  fish,  in  London,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Belinus  Magnus,  a  British  prince,  the  father  of  king  Lud. — 
Mortimer,  It  was  the  old  port  of  London,  and  the  customs  were  paid  there  under 
Ethelred  II.,  979,~'Stowe,  Billingsgate  was  made  a  free  market,  1669.— CAaw- 
berlain.    Fish  by  /and-carriage,  as  well  as  searbome,  now  daily  arrives  here. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  which  counts  by  twos,  for  expeditiously  ascertaming 
the  property  of  numbers,  and  constructing  tables,  was  invented  by  L«ibnitx,  baroB 
of  Leipsic,  the  celebrated  statesman,  philosopher,  and  poet,  a.d.  1694. — Mareri. 

BINOMIAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  composed  of  only  two  parts  connected  with  the  signs 
plus  or  minui ;  the  term  was  first  used  by  Records,  about  a.d.  1550,  when  he  pub- 
lished his  Algebra.  The  binomial  theorem,  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Newton,  wu 
invented  in  1688. 

BIRCH  TREE,  the  Black  {Betula  nigra),  brought  from  North  America,  1736.  The 
birch  tree  known  as  the  Betula  pumila,  introduced  into  Kew-gardens,  England* 
by  Mr.  James  Gordon,  from  North  America,  1762. 


In  the  year  1780,  Burials  . 

.    »,Sfl7 

1790.  Burials 

.    .    18,098 

1800.  Burials  . 

.    23.008 

1810,  Burials 

.    .    I9.80 

1820.  Burials  . 

.    19,318 

1830,  Burials 

.    .    23,aM 

1840,  Burials  . 

.    «6.774 
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BIRDS.  Divided  by  lAnnmuB  into  six  orders ;  by  Blamenbach  into  eight ;  and  by 
Cnrier  into  six.  Man  is  specially  enjoined  not  to  harm  the  nest  of  the  bird : 
'*  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon 
the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young/' — Deuteronomy,  xzii.  6. 

BIRMINGHAM.  This  town  existed  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.d.  872;  but  its  im- 
portanoe  as  a  manufacturing  town  commenced  in  the  reigu  of  William  III.  Bir- 
mingham was  besieged  and  taken  by  prince  Rupert  in  1643.  The  great  works  of 
Soho  were  established  by  the  illustrious  engineer,  Matthew  Boulton,  in  1764.  The 
Birmingham  canal  was  originated  by  act  of  parliament,  1 768.  The  memorable  riots 
commenced  here,  July  14,  1791,  on  some  persons  commemorating  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  theatre  was  destroyed  by  lire,  August  17,  1792.  More  commotions, 
NoY.  1800.  The  theatre  again  burnt  in  1817 ;  and  again,  Jan.  7,  1820.  The  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union  was  formed  in  1831  ;  it  dissolved  itself  May  10, 1834.  The 
town-hall  was  built  in  1833.  The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  railway  was  opened 
as  the  Grand  Junction,  July  4,  1837.  The  London  and  Birmingham  railway  was 
opened  its  entire  length,  Sept.  17,  18.38.  Great  political  riot,  firing  of  houses,  and 
wber  outrages  committed  by  the  chartists,  July  15,  1839.  The  Birmingham  police 
act  passed,  3  Victoria,  1839. 

BIRTHS.  Parish  registers  of  them,  and  of  marriages  and  burials,  were  instituted  by 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  28  Henry  VIII.  1536.  The  births  of  children  were  taxed 
in  England,  yiz.  :  birth  of  a  duke,  30/.^-of  a  common  person,  2s, — 7  Wm.  III.  1695. 
Taxed  again,  1783.  The  instances  of  four  children  at  a  birth  are  numerous  ;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  delivery  recorded  in  modem  times  is  that  of  a  woman  of 
Konigsberg,  who  had  five  children  at  a  birth,  September  3,  1783. — Phillips,  The 
wife  of  a  man  named  Nelson,  a  journeyman  tailor,  of  Oxford-market,  London,  had 
five  children  at  a  birth,  in  October  1800. — Annals  of  London. 

BISHOPS.  The  name  was  given  by  the  Athenians  to  those  who  had  the  inspection  of 
the  city.  The  Jews  and  Romans  had  also  a  like  officer ;  but  now  it  means  only 
that  person  who  has  the  government  of  church  affairs  in  a  certain  district.  In  Eng- 
land, the  dignity  is  coeval  with  Christianity.  St.  Peter,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  martyred  a.d.  33.  The  bishops  of  Rome  assumed  the  title  of  pope  in  138. 
Tlie  rank  was  anciently  assumed  by  all  bishops  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  ordained  that 
the  title  of  pope  should  belong  only  to  the  occupant  of  St.  Peter's  chair. —  Warner. 

BISHOPS  OF  ENGLAND.  See  them  severally.  The  first  was  appointed  in  a.d.  180. 
Bee  Fork,  London.  They  were  made  barons,  1072.  The  Cong^  d'Elire  of  the 
king  to  choose  a  bishop  originated  in  an  arrangement  of  king  John  with  the  clergy. 
Bishops  were  elected  by  the  king's  Cong4  d^Elire,  26  Henry  VIII.  1535.  Seven 
were  deprived  for  being  married,  1554.  Several  suffered  martyrdom  under  queen 
Mary,  1555-6.  See  Cranmer.  Bishops  were  excluded  from  voting  in  the  house  of 
peers  on  temporal  concerns,  16  Charles  I.  1640.  Twelve  were  committed  for  high 
treaaoD,  in  protesting  against  the  legality  of  all  acts  of  parliament  passed  while  they 
remained  deprived  of  tibeir  votes,  1641.  Regained  their  seats,  Nov.  1661.  Seven 
were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  not  reading  the  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
■dence,  contrived  to  bring  the  Catholics  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power,  and  were 
tried,  and  acquitted,  June  29-30,  1688.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  San- 
croft)  and  five  bishops  were  suspended  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  William  and 

Mary,  1689,  and  were  deprived    1690 Warner's  Eccles.  Hist.     The  sees  of 

Bristol  and  Gloucester  were  united,  and  that  of  Ripon  created,  in  1836 ;  and  by  an 
order  in  council  issued  in  October  1838,  the  sees  of  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph  are  to  be 
nnited  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  and  Manchester,  a  new  see,  is  to  be  created 
thereapon.-»See  Manchester, 

BISHOPS  ov  IRELAND.  See  them  severally.  Bishops  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
•eerated  in  this  country  as  early  as  the  second  century.  The  bishopric  of  Ossory,  first 
planted  at  Saiger,  was  founded  a.d.  402,  thirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  bishopric  of  Trim  has  been  named  as  the  first  by  some  writers,  although  not 
erected  before  anno  432.  Prelacies  were  constituted,  and  divisions  of  the  bishoprics 
in  Ireland  made,  by  cardinal  Paparo,  legate  from  pope  Eugene  III.  a.d.  1151. 
Several  prelates  were  deprived  by  queen  Mary,  1554.  One  suffered  death  ignomini- 
OQflly,  1640.     Two  were  depriv^  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary, 
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1691.  One  was  depriTed  (Clogher)  in  1822.  The  Church  Temporalities  Act,  for 
reducing  the  number  of  bishops  in  IreUnd,  3  and  4  William  IV.  August  1833.  By 
this  statute,  of  the  four  archbishopricSp  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Tnam,  and  Cashd,  the 
last  two  were  abolished  on  the  decease  of  the  then  archprelates,  which  has  nnce 
occurred ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  eight  of  the  then  eighteen  bishoprics  should, 
as  they  became  void,  be  thenceforth  united  to  other  sees,  yiz. : 

Bishoprics  when  and  m  void  to  bt  unUed  to       ArekbUhoprie*  and  bi^kaprict  to  nMeft 
other  archbiihopries  or  bishoprics :  those  becoming  void  are  to  be  nnited: 

1.  Dromore  .  .  to  be  united  to  .  Down  and  ConnoE. 

9.  liaphoe  .  .   .  to  be  united  to  .  Deny. 

3.  Clogher    .        .        .        .  to  be  united  to  .  Anna^. 

4.  Elphin  .  .    .  to  be  united  to  .  Kilmore. 

5.  Killala  and  Achonry  .        .  to  be  united  to  .  Tuam,  now  a  bidK^rle  only. 

6.  Clonfert  and  Kilmaoduagh  to  be  united  to  .  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora. 

7.  Kildare  .  to  be  united  to  .  Dublin  and  Olanddagh. 

8.  Ossory to  be  united  to  .  Feraa  and  Leighlln. 

9l  Waterford  and  Linnore      .    to  be  united  to    .    Caflhel  and  Bmly,  now  a  Udieprie  on^y. 
10.  Cork  and  Roas  .        .        .    to  be  united  to    .    Cloyne. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  above  act,  six  bishoprics  have  fallen  in,  and  have  been 
united  to  the  respective  sees,  in  compliance  with  it — namely,  Kaphoe,  Cknfert, 
Killala,  Ossory,  Waterford,  and  Cloyne — up  to  184&. 

BISHOPS  OF  SCOTLAND.  They  were  constituted  in  the  fourth  century.  The  see  of 
St.  Andrew's  was  founded  by  Hergnstns,  king  of  the  Picts,  who,  according  to  a 
legendary  tale  of  this  prelacy,  encouraged  the  mission  of  Regulos,  a  Greek  monk  of 
Patne,  about  a.d.  370.  The  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  episoopscy 
abolished  in  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1688-9.  Warner's  Eeeset.  Hist. 
— ^There  are  now,  however,  six  bishops  belonging  to  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Chorckf 
vis  :  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Moray,  and  St.  Andrew's. 

BISHOPS,  Precedency  of,  was  settled  by  statute  31  Henry  VIII.  to  be  next  to 
viscounts,  they  being  barons  of  the  realm,  1540  ;  and  they  have  the  title  of  Lord, 
and  Right  Rev,  Fattier  in  God,  The  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  taking 
place  of  all  dukes,  have  the  title  of  Grace,  The  bishops  of  London,  Durham, 
and  Winchester  have  precedence  of  all  bishops ;  the  others  rank  according  to  the 
seniority  of  consecration.  A  late  contest  in  Ireland  between  the  bishops  of  Meath 
and  Kildare  for  precedency  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  now  ranks  after 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin.   The  others  rank  according  to  consecration. 

BISHOPS  IN  AMERICA.  The  first  was  the  Right  Rev.  Doctor  Samuel  Seabnry,  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Connecticut  by  four  nonjuring  prelates,  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland, 
November  14,  1784.  The  bishops  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  consecrated 
in  London,  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4,  1787  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1790.  The  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the  United  States,  was  Dr.  Carroll  of 
Maryland,  in  1789.    Various  colonial  bishoprics  have  latterly  been  erected. 

BISSEXTILE  OR  LEAP  YEAR.  An  intercalary  day  was  thrown  into  every  fourth 
year  to  adjust  the  calendar,  and  make  it  agree  with  the  sun's  coarse.  It  originated 
with  Julius  Caesar,  who  ordered  a  day  to  be  counted  before  the  24th  of  February, 
which  among  the  Romans  was  the  6th  of  the  calends,  and  which  was  therefore 
reckoned  twice,  and  called  bissextile :  this  added  day  we  name  the  29th  of  February 
every  fourth  year,  45  B.C. — See  Calendar  and  Leap  Year, ' 

BITH YNIA.  Conquered  by  Croesus,  about  560  b.c.  ;  and  again  by  Alexander,  332  b.c. 
It  afterwards  recovered  its  liberty  ;  but  its  last  king  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans, 
40  B.C.  In  modem  history  Bithynia  makes  no  figure,  except  that  from  its  ruins 
rose  the  Othman  Turks,  who,  in  a.d.  1327,  took  Prusa,  its  capital,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  their  empire  before  they  possessed  Constantinople. 

BLACK  BOOK,  a  book  kept  in  the  English  monasteries,  wherein  details  of  the  scan- 
dalous enormities  practised  in  religious  houses  were  entered  for  the  inspectioB  of 
visitors,  under  Henry  VIII.,  1535,  in  order  to  blacken  them  and  hasten  theur  dissolu- 
tion ;  hence  the  vulgar  phrase  '*  I'll  set  you  down  in  the  bUck  book.  " 

BLACK-HOLE  at  CALCUTTA.  Here,  146  British  genUemen,  merchants,  and 
others,  in  tht  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  seized  by  order  of  the  nabob, 
Surajah  Dowlah,  and  thrust  into  a  dungeon  called  the  **  Black-hole,"  in  the  fort,  by 
his  soldiers.     These  latter  saw  that  the  place  was  too  small  for  such  a  number,  but 
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they  were  afiraid  to  awaken  the  nabob,  then  asleep,  for  farther  orders.  One  hundred 
and  twenty.three  of  the  sufferers  died  before  morning,  baring  been  suffocated  by  the 
heat,  cmshing,  and  stench  of  a  dungeon  only  eighteen  feet  square,  June  20,  1756. 
CaicutU  was  retaken  next  year,  and  the  nabob  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  his 
successor. — HolweWs  India  Traeta. 

BLACK  MONDAY.  In  England,  this  was  a  memorable  Easter  Monday,  which  in 
the  34th  of  Edward  III.  "happened  to  be  ftill  dark  of  mist  and  hail,  and  so  cold, 
that  many  men  died  on  their  horses'  backs  with  the  cold/'  IZ^.Stowe.  In 
Ireland  it  was  the  day  on  which  a  number  of  the  English  were  slaughtered  at  a 
Tillage  near  DubUn,  in  1209.    See  Cullen't  Wood. 

BLACK  ROD.  The  usher  belonging  to  the  order  of  the  Garter  is  so  called  from  the 
blaek-rod  he  carries  in  his  hand. — Cowel.  It  has  a  gold  lion  at  the  top  and  is 
carried  by  the  king's  chief  gentleman  usher,  instead  of  a  mace,  at  the  feast  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor,  instituted  a.d.  1349.50.  He  also  keeps  the  chapter-house  door 
when  a  chapter  of  the  order  is  sitting,  and  during  the  sessions  of  parliament  attends 
the  house  of  lords. 

BLACK-FRI-ARS.  Friars  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  instituted  in  1215  by  Dominic 
de  Gusman,  a  priest  of  Spain.  They  had  monasteries  throughout  Europe,  and 
their  power,  inflaenoe,  and  authority  became  almost  universal.  Among  their  con- 
Tents  in  England  were  those  at  Oxford  and  in  London,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tbamss ;  the  site  and  ricinity  of  the  latter  are  called  Blackfiiars  to  this  day. 

BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE,  London.  The  first  stone  of  this  bridge  was  laid  October 
31, 1760 ;  and  it  was  completed  by  Mylne,  in  1770,  though  for  some  time  previously 
made  passable.  It  was  Uie  first  work  of  the  kind  executed  in  England  in  which 
arches  approaching  to  the  form  of  an  ellipsis  were  substituted  for  semicircles.  It  is 
about  a  thousand  feet  in  length  and  forty-five  wide.  Repaired  in  1831.  The 
tikorongh  repair  of  its  arches  and  piers  (which  had  suffered  from  the  combined 
exciting  action  of  wind  and  water,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature)  was  commenced 
in  1837 ;  the  carriage-way  was  closed  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the  centre,  and 
reducing  the  ascent,  July  22,  1840 ;  and  the  bridge  was  again  opened,  with  im- 
proved approaches,  October  1,  following. 

BLACKGUARD.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  the  scullions  and  coal-carriers  to 
great  houses,  and  mean  dependants  who  were  employed  in  the  lowest  offices. — 
Sianihurtt,    In  modem  nomenclature  its  import  has  undergone  considerable  change. 

BLACKHEATH.  On  this  plain  the  celebrated  Walter,  the  Tiler,  assembled  his 
100,000  men  :  his  rebellion  arose  out  of  the  brutal  rudeness  of  a  tax-collector  to  his 
daughter.  The  indignant  plebeian  having  killed  the  collector  in  his  rsge,  raised 
this  multitude  of  followers  to  oppose  a  grievous  impost  called  the  poll-tax,  June 
12,  1381.  Subsequently,  in  an  interview  with  the  king  (Richard  II.),  in  Smithfield, 
Tyler  having  frequently  raised  his  sword  in  a  menacing  manner,  William  of  Walworth, 
&en  lord  mayor  of  London,  struck  him  down  with  the  mace,  and  one  of  the  king's 
knights  despatched  him.  His  awed  followers,  on  being  promised  a  charter  by  Richard, 
submitted  and  dispersed ;  but  the  grant  of  it  was  afterwards  revoked  by  parliament. 
Here,  also.  Jack  Cade  and  his  20,000  Kentish  men  encamped,  1451.  See  Cade. 
Battle  of  Blackheath,  in  which  the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  and  Flannoc's 
insurrection  quelled,  June  22,  1497.  The  cavern,  on  the  ascent  to  Blackheath, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  Cade,  and  the  haunt  of  banditti  in  the  time 
of  dromwell,  was  rediscovered  in  1780. 

BLACKWALL.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  erected  the  finest  commercial  docks  and 
warehouses  in  the  worid.  The  West  India  docks  were  commenced  Feb.  3,  1800, 
and  opened  Aug.  27,  1802.  The  East  India  docks  were  commenced  under  an  act 
passed  July  27,  1803,  and  opened  Aug.  4,  1806.  The  Bhickwall  railway  was 
opened  to  tiie  public  July  4,  1840 ;  the  eastern  terminus  being  at  BlackwaU  wharf, 
and  the  western  in  the  Minories. 

BLANC  COURSIER  HERALD.  Created  by  patent,  on  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  to  attend  on  the  first  companion  of  the  order,  12  George  I.  1725. 

BLANDFORD  ASSIZES.  Memorable  for  the  death  of  the  jndge,»the  jury,  sheriflT, 
and  many  others,  who  caught  an  infection  from  the  prisoners,  Mlled  the  jail-fever  i 
the  dittcoiper  In  most  cases  carried  off*  the  infected  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  1730. 
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BLASPHEMY.  This  crime  is  recognised  both  by  the  civil  mnd  canon  law  of  England. 
Justinian  adjudged  it  the  punishment  of  death.  In  Scotland,  the  tongue  was  ampu- 
tated. Visited  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  9  &  10  William  III.  1696-7 .^StatuUi  at 
large.  In  England  this  offence  has  been  subjected,  on  some  late  occasions,  to  the 
▼isitation  of  the  laws.  Daniel  IseMC  Eaton  was  tried  and  convicted  in  London  of 
blasphemy,  13th  March,  1812.  A  protestant  clergyman,  named  Robert  Taylor,  wss 
tried  in  London  twice  for  the  same  crime,  and  as  often  conTioted.  Tojflor  was  Isit 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  largely  fined,  for 
(among  other  things)  reviling  the  Redeemer  in  his  discourses,  July,  1831.  Even  si 
late  as  in  Dec.  1840,  two  prosecutions  against  publishers  of  blasphemous  writingi, 
subjected  the  offenders  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

BLAZONRY.  The  bearing  coats-of-arms  was  introduced,  and  became  hereditary  la 
families  in  France  and  England,  about  a.d.  1192,  owing  to  the  knights  painting  their 
banners  witb  different  figures,  thereby  to  distinguish  them  in  the  crusadea. — Dugdak. 

BLEACHING.  This  art  was  known  early  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  India.  Kdowb  in 
ancient  Gaul. — Pliny.  In  the  last  century  an  improved  chemical  system  wss 
adopted  by  the  Dutch,  who  introduced  it  into  England  and  Scotland  in  1768. 
There  are  now  immense  bleachfields  in  both  countries,  particularly  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  counties  of  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Renfrew,  and  in  the  vale  of  the  Levea,  in 
Dumbarton.  The  chemical  prooesi  of  Berthollet  was  introduced  in  1795.'- 
Blanchtment  det  Toiles, 

BLENHEIM,  Battlk  of  ;  between  the  English  and  confederates,  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  French  and  Bavarians,  under  marshal  Tallard  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  whom  Marlborough  signally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  27,000  in 
killed,  and  13,000  prisoners,  Tallard  l^ing  among  the  latter :  the  electorate  of 
Bavaria  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.  The  nation  testified  its  gratitude  to  the 
duke  by  the  gifts  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock  and  hundred  of  Wotton,  and  erected 
fur  him  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  kingdom,  known  as  the  domain  and  house  of 
Blenheim.    Fought  Aug.  2,  1704.— Hume. 

BLINDING,  by  consuming  the  eyeballs  with  lime  or  scalding  vinegar,  a  punishment 
inflicted  anciently  on  ^ulterers,  perjurers,  and  thieves.  In  the  middle  ages  they 
dhanged  the  penalty  of  total  blindness  to  a  diminution  of  sight.  Blinding  the  con- 
quered was  a  practice  in  barbarous  states ;  and  a  whole  army  was  deprived  of  their 
eyes  by  Dasilius,  in  the  eleventh  century.  See  Bttlgarians.  Several  of  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  their  eyes  torn  from  their  heads.    See  article  Eastern  Empire. 

BLISTERS.  They  were  first  made,  it  is  said,  of  cantharides.^FreindL  Blisters  are 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  Aretseus,  a  physician  of 
Cappadocia,  about  50  b.c. — Le  Clcrc*t  Hist,  of  Physic. 

BLOOD,  Circulation  of  the,  through  the  lungs,  first  made  public  by  Michael  Ser- 
vetus,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  1553.  Cisalpinus  published  an  account  of  the  genersl 
circulation,  of  which  he  had  some  confused  ideas ;  improved  afterwards  by  experi- 
ments, 1560.  Paul  of  Venice,  commonly  called  Father  Paolo,  whose  nal  name 
was  Peter  Sarpi,  certainly  discovered  the  valves  which  serve  for  the  dreulation; 
but  the  honour  of  the  positive  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  belongs  to 
onr  immortal  countryman,  Harvey,  by  whom  it  was  fully  confirmed,  1628. — Freind's 
Hist,  of  Physio. 

BLOOD,  Drinking  op.  Anciently  a  mode  was  tried  of  giving  vigour  to  the  system  by 
administering  blood  as  a  draught.  Louis  XI.,  in  his  last  illness,  drank  the  warm 
blood  of  infants,  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  his  decayed  strength,  1438. — Henamlt, 
Eating  blood  was  prohibited  to  Noah,  Gen.  iz. ;  and  to  the  Jews,  Lev.  xrii.  The 
prohibition  repeated  by  the  apostles  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv. 

BLOOD,  Transfusion  of.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  opinion  prevailed  that  the 
declining  strength  and  vigour  of  old  people  might  be  repaired  by  transfusing  the  blood 
of  young  persons,  drawn  from  their  veins,  into  those  of  the  infirm  and  aged.  It  wu 
countenanced  in  France  by  the  physicians,  and  prevailed  for  many  years,  tiU  the  most 
fatal  effects  ensued  from  the  operation.  Some  of  the  principal  nobility  having  died, 
and  others  turned  raving  mad,  it  was  suppressed  by  an  edict.  Attempted  in  France 
in  1797.  Practised  more  recently  there,  in  a  few  cases,  with  success ;  and  in  England 
(but  the  instances  are  rare)  since  1823. — Med.  Jour.  **  One  English  physician, 
named  Louver,  or  Lower,  practised  in  this  way  ;  he  died  in  1691." — FrniuTs  Hist. 
ofPhysie. 
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BLOOD'S  CONSPIRACY.  Blood,  a  discarded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  household, 
and  his  confederates,  seized  the  dnke  of  Ormond  in  his  coach,  and  had  got  him  to 
Tyburn,  intending  to  hang  him,  when  he  was  rescued  bj  his  friends.  Blood  after- 
wards, in  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  stole  the  regal  crown  from  the  Jewel-office  in 
the  Tower :  yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  offences,  he  was  not  only  pardoned, 
but  had  a  pension  of  j^SOO  per  annum  settled  on  him  by  Charles  II.  1673. 

BLOOMSBURY  GANG.  An  old  political  knot,  that  ruled  the  councils  of  the  king  for 
many  years,  was  known  by  this  designation^  in  consequence  of  the  then  duke  of  Bed- 
ford being  at  its  head :  of  this  knot  was  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  and  other  conspicuous 
men  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  The  marquis  of  Stafford,  the  last  surriTor  of  the 
Bloomsbury  gang,  died  Oct.  26,  1803. 

BLOWING  M ACH INES.  The  first  cylinders  of  magnitude,  used  in  blowing  machines, 
erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton  at  the  Carron  iron-works,  1760.  One  equal  to  the  supply 
of  air  for  forty  forge  fires  lately  erected  at  the  king's  dock-yard,  Woolwich.  By 
means  of  the  Blow-pipk  the  alkalies  are  melted,  and  even  volatilised,  in  a  few 
minutes ;  rock  crystal  and  quartz  are  converted  into  glass ;  opal  and  flint  into 
enamel ;  blue  sapphire,  talc,  emerald,  and  lapis  lazuli,  are  converted  into  glass ;  gold 
and  diamond  are  volatilised  ;  platina  and  brass  wire  burn  with  a  green  flame ;  copper 
melts  without  burning ;  but  iron  bums  with  brilliant  light. — Phillips. 

BLUE-COAT  SCHOOLS.  There  are  numerous  schools  in  the  empire  under  this 
denomination,  so  called  in  reference  to  the  costume  of  the  children.  The  Blue- 
coat  ichool  in  Newgate- Street,  London,  ii  regarded  as  the  first  cbariUble  founda- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world;  it  was  instituted  by  Edward  VI.  in  1552.  See 
ChrUt*a  Hospital. 

BLUE  STOCKING.  This  term  is  applied  to  literary  ladies,  and  was  originally  conferred 
on  a  society  of  literary  persons  of  both  sexes.  One  of  the  most  active  promoters  of 
the  society  was  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  the  distinguished  naturalist  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  who  always  wore  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  hence  the  name :  the  society  existed 
in  1760,  et  seq, — Arieo.  of  Bowyer,  The  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Jemingham 
is  said  to  have  worn  blue  stockings  at  the  conversaziones  of  lady  Montague  ;  and  this 
peculiarity  also  fastened  the  name  upon  accomplished  women. 

BOADICEA  TRANSPORT,  with  a  large  body  of  military  on  board,  stranded  in  a  vio-' 
lent  gale  near  Kinsale,  Ireland,  when  upwards  of  200  of  the  82nd  regiment  perished : 
this  ^amity  was  made  more  deplorable  by  many  attendant  circumstances  and  affecting 
incidents,  which  produced  universal  sympathy,  Jan.  31,  1816. 

BOARD  OF  CONTROL.  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  bill,  establishing  this  board  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  controlling  the  executive  government  of  India,  and  of  superin- 
tending the  territorial  concerns  of  the  company,  was  passed  24  George  III.  Aug.  1784. 
This  act  was  amended  1786 ;  and  the  board  remodelled  in  1793. — See  India, 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  and  PLANTATIONS.  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration,  esta- 
blished a  council  of  trade  for  keeping  a  control  over  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
nation,  1660 ;  he  afterwards  instituted  a  board  of  trade  and  plantations,  which  was 
remodelled  by  William  III.  This  board  of  superinspection  was  abolished  in  1782  ; 
and  a  new  council  for  the  affiurs  of  trade  was  appointed,  Sept.  2, 1786. 

BOATS.  Their  invention  was  so  early,  and  their  use  so  general,  the  art  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  age  or  country.  Flat-bottomed  boata  were  made  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  Conqueror:  the  flat-bottomed  boat  was  again  brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a 
Dutchman,  about  1690.  The  life-boat  was  first  suggested  at  South  Shields ;  and  one 
was  built  by  Mr.  Greathead,  the  inventor,  and  was  first  put  to  sea,  Jan.  30,  1790. 

BOCCACCIO'S  BOOK,  II  DiCAMiROinE,  a  eoUectionof  a  hundred  stories  or  novels, 
not  of  moral  tendency  ;  feigned  to  have  been  related  in  ten  days,  and,  as  is  said  by 
Petrarch,  **  ponetiing  many  charmi."  A  copy  of  the  first  edition  (that  of  Valdafer, 
in  I471)wa8  knoeked  down,  at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale,  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, for  £2260,  Jane  17, 1812.  This  identical  copy  was  afterwards  sold,  by 
public  anction,  for  875  guineas,  June  5,  1819. 

BCBOTIA,  the  country  of  which  Thebes  was  the  capital.  Thebes  was  equaUy  celebrated 
for  ito  antiquity,  ito  grandeur,  and  theexploita  and  mbfortones  of  ita  kings  and  heroes. 
The  country  was  known  successively  as  Aonia,  Messapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia,  Cadmeis, 
and  Boeotia ;  and  it  gave  birth  to  Pindar,  Hesiod,  Plutarch,  Democritus,.Epaminon. 
dat,  and  the  accomplished  and  beautiful  Corinna. 
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BCEOTIA,  eoniinued. 

Arrival  of  Cadmui,  tho  founder  of  Cad- 

mea mjc  1498 

Reign  of  Polydore 1450 

LabdaooB  aacends  the  throne  .  1480 

Amphiom  and  Zethua  beaiege  Thebes* 

and  dethrone  Lalus    ....  1388 
(Edipus,  not  knowing  hia  father  Laloa, 
Idlla  him  in  an  affny,  oooflnntng  the 
oracle  as  to  his  death  by  the  hands  of 

his  son 1S76 

CEdipus  enoounters  the  Sphinx,  and  re- 
solves her  enigmas     ....  1966 
War  of  the  Seven  Captains         .        .    .  1S25 
Thebes  besieged  and  taken    .        .        .  Iil6 


Thersander  reigns  in  Thebes .        •   a£.12l5 

The  Thebans  abolish  royalty,  and  ages 
of  obeeority  follow     .         .        .        .lis 
4e  3|e  3|e 

Battle  of  Chvronea,  in  which  the  The- 
bans defeat  the  Athenians  .  .447 

Haliartus,  son  of  Thenander,  baUds  the 
city  so  called ** 

E^paminondas  defeats  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Leootra,  restores  his  country  to  in- 
dependence, and  puts  it  in  a  oonditfon 
to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  Greece    .        .  371 

Philip,  Icing  of  Ifaoedoo,  defsats  the 
Thebans  and  Atiienians,  near  CtuBrooca  3S 

Alexander  destroyed  Thebes,  the  c^Mtal, 


Here  the  greatness  of  this  coantry  ends. 

335  B.C.,  when  the  hoase  of  Pindar  alone  was  left  standing,  and  all  the  inhabitanti 

were  either  killed  or  sold  as  slayes. — Strabo. 

BOGS.  Commonly  the  remains  of  fidlen  forests,  covered  with  peat  and  loose  soil 
Moving  bogs  are  slips  of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated  water.  AcU 
relating  to  Ireland,  for  their  drainage,  passed,  March.  1830.  The  bog-land  of  Irdand 
has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  acres  ;  that  of  Scotland,  at  upwards  of  2,000,000 ; 
and  that  of  England,  at  near  1,000,000  of  acres. 

BOH,  a  fierce  barbarian  general,  son  of  Odin,  lived  60  b.c.  The  exclamation  of  his  naaae 
petrified  his  enemies,  and  is  yet  used  to  frighten  children. 

BOHEMIA.  This  country  was  originally  governed  by  dukes  :  the  title  of  king  was 
obtained  from  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  The  kings  at  first  held  their  territory  of  the 
Empire,  but  they  at  length  threw  off  the  yoke  :  the  crown  was  elective  till  it  came  into 
the  nouse  of  Austria,  in  which  it  is  now  hereditary. — See  Germany, 


The  Sdavonians,  seiaing  Bohemia,  are 
ruled  by  dukes  ....    a.d. 

City  of  Prague  founded      .        .        .    . 

Introduction  of  Christianity .        . 

Bohemia  conquered  by  the  emperor 
Henry  IIL,  who  spreads  devastation 
through  the  country  .... 

The  regal  title  is  conferred  on  Uratislas, 
the  first  king 1061 

The  regal  title  is  farther  confirmed  to 
OttoacreL 

Reign  of  Ottoacre  IL,  who  carries  his 
arms  into  Prussia       .... 

Ottoacre,  refusing  to  do  homage  to  the 
emperor  Rodolphus,  is  by  him  van- 
quished, and  deprived  of  Austria,  Sty- 
ria,  and  Camiola        .... 

In  the  reign  of  Wlnceslas  III.  mines  of 
silver  are  first  discovered,  and  agri- 
culture is  encouraged  and  improved 
{etteq.) 

Winceslas  lY.  becoming  odious  for  his 
vices,  is  assassinated  .... 

John,  count  of  Luxemburgh,  is  chosen 
to  succeed 

Silesia  is  made  a  province  of  Bohemia    . 

King  John  slain  at  the  battle  of  Creoy, 
fought  with  the  English     . 


&S0 
796 
894 


1041 


1199 


1258 


188S 


1284 

1305 

1310 
1342 


1346 


John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two  of 
the  first  Reformers,  are  burnt  for  he- 
resy, which  occasions  an  insuirectioo ; 
when  Bigismund,  who  betrayed  them, 
is  deposed,  and  the  Imperialists  are 
driven  from  the  kingdom  .  1415  and  1416 
Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  late  emperor  and  king, 
and  receives  the  crowns  of  Bohemia 

and  Hungary 1497 

The  succession   infringed  by  T^iflfft, 
son  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  George 
Podiebrad,  aprotestant  chief  .  1440  to  14SS 
Ladislas  YT.,  king  of  Poland,  elected  king 

of  Bohemia,  on  the  death  of  Podiebrad  M71, 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  L  marries  Anne, 
sister  of  Louis  the  late  king,  and  ob- 
tains the  crown ISSt 

The  elector  palatine  Frederick  is  driven 

from  Bohemia 1618 

The  crown  secured  to  the  Austrian  fa- 
mily by  tho  treaty  of  ...  1648 
Silesia  and  GlaU  coded  to  Prussia  .  .  1742 
Prague  taken  by  the  Prussians  .  1744 
The  memorable  siege  of  Prague .  .  .  1787 
Revolt  of  the  peasantry  .  .  .  1773 
The  French  occupy  Prague  .  .  .  1605 
See  (Teraianjf. 


BOILING  OF  LIQUIDS.  Liquids  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Hooke  not  to  be  incressed 
in  heat  after  they  have  once  begun  to  boil ;  and  that  a  fire,  if  made  fiercer,  can  only 
make  them  boil  more  rapidly,  but  without  adding  a  degree  to  their  heat,  a.d.  1683. 
The  following  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  boiling  points  of  certain  liquids : — 

Oil  of  turpentine  500 
Sulphur  .  .  570 
Linseed  oil  .  .  GOu 
MercuJ7    .        .  060 


Ether 

.    96  degrees. 

Muriate  of  lime .  230  degreesu 

Ammonia 

.    .  140 

Nitric  acid     .    .  248 

Alcohol     . 

.  176 

Sulphuric  acid   .  500 

Water   . 

.    .  212 

Phosphorus    .    .  554 
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BOILING  TO  DEATH.  A  capitel  pmuBliiiicnt  in  EngUnd,  by  statute  23  Henry  VIII. 
1532.  This  act  was  occasioned  by  lerenteen  penoni  having  been  poisoned  by  Rouse, 
the  bishop  of  Rochester's  cook,  when  tiie  offence  of  poisoning  was  made  treason,  and 
it  was  enacted  to  be  punished  by  boiling  the  criminal  to  death  !  Margaret  Davie,  a 
young  woman,  suffered  in  the  same  manner  for  a  similar  crime,  in  1541. 

BOIS-LE-DUC,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  the  French  republican  army,  in 
which  the  British  were  defeated,  forced  to  abandon  their  position,  and  to  retreat  to 
Schyndel,  Sept.  14,  1794.  This  place  was  captured  by  the  French  Oct.  6  following  : 
it  surrender^  to  the  Prussian  army,  under  Bulow,  in  1814. 

BOLOGNA.  Distinguished  for  its  many  rare  and  magnificent  specimens  of  architecture. 
Its  ancient  and  celebrated  university  was  founded  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  433.  Pope 
Julius  II.,  after  besieging  and  taking  Bologna,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  it  with 
a  pomp  and  magnificence  by  no  means  fitting  (as  Erasmus  observes)  for  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  meek  Redeemer,  Nov.  10,  1506.  Here,  in  the  church  of  St.  Patronius, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  pavement,  Cassini  drew  his  meridian  line,  at  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Taken  by  the  French,  1796 ;  by  the  Austrians,  1799  ;  again 
by  the  French,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  in  1800 ;  restored  to  the  pope  in  1815. 

BOMBAY,  India.  Given  as  part  of  the  marriage- portion  of  the  princess  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  1661.  Granted  by  William  III.  to  our 
East  India  Company  in  1688,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  the  three  presidencies.  An 
avrfiil  fire  raged  here,  and  a  number  of  lives  were  lost,  Feb.  27,  1803. — See  India, 

BOMBS,  invented  at  Venlo,  in  1495,  but  according  to  some  authorities  near  a  century 
after.  They  came  into  general  use  in  1634,  having  been  previously  used  only  in  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  armies.  Bomb- vessels  were  invented  in  France,  in  1681. — 
Foliaire.  The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a  bomb  filled  with  balls,  and  a  lighted  fuse  to  make 
it  explode  before  it  reaches  the  enemy ;  a  thirteen-inch  bomb-shell  weighs  198  lbs. 

BONDAGE,  OR  VILLANAGE,  was  enforced  under  William  I.  A  villain  in  ancient 
times  meant  a  peasant  enslaved  by  his  lord.  A  release  from  this  species  of  servitude 
was  ordered  on  the  manors  of  Elizabeth,  in  1574.     See  Villanage. 

BONE.  "  Crive  him  a  bone  to  pick,"  took  its  rise  from  a  custom  at  marriage  feasts, 
among  the  poor  in  Sicily,  when  the  bride's  father,  at  supper,  gave  the  bridegroom  a 
bone,  saying,  "Pick  this  bonef  far  you  have  undertaketh  to  pick  one  more  difficult," 
To  bene  him  is  a  vulgar  phrase  for  seize  or  arrest.  To  make  no  bones  iB  to  make 
no  scruple.— jBitAop  HaU. 

BONE-SBTTING.  This  branch  of  the  art  of  rargery  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
practised  scientifically  untii  1620,  before  which  time  it  was  rather  imperfecUy  under- 
stood^—JBtf//.  The  celebrity  obtained  by  a  practitioner  at  Paris,  about  1600,  led 
to  the  general  study  of  bone-ietting  as  a  science.    FretntTe  Hist,  if  Phpeio, 

BONES.  The  art  of  softening  bones  was  discovered  about  a.d.  1688,  and  they  were 
used  in  the  manufiseture  of  cutlery,  and  for  various  other  purposes  immediately 
afterwards.  The  declared  value  of  tiie  bones  of  cattle  and  of  other  animsls,  and  of 
fish  (ezdusiTe  of  whale-fins)  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Russia, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Denmark,  &c,  amounts  annually  to  nearly  200,000/. 

BONHOMMES.  These  were  hermits  of  simple  and  gentie  lives  who  made  their  appear- 
ance in  France  about  the  year  1257  ;  and  they  came  to  England  in  1283.  Hie  prior  of 
the  order  was  called  Le  ban  homme,  by  Louis  VI.,  and  hence  they  derived  their 
name. — Du  Fresnoy. 

BOOKS.  Ancient  books  were  originaUy  boards,  or  the  inner  bark  of  trees ;  and  bark 
ia  still  used  by  some  nations,  as  are  also  skins,  for  which  latter  parchment  was 
sabstituted.  Papyrus,  an  Egyptian  plant,  was  adopted  in  that  country.  Books  whose 
leaves  were  vellum,  were  invented  by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  about  198  B.C.,  at 
which  time  books  were  in  volumes  or  rolls.  The  MSS.  in  Herculaneum  consist  of 
papyrus,  rolled  and  charred,  and  matted  together  by  the  fire,  snd  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  each  being  a  separate  treatise. 
The  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  the  hutory  of  Job,  are  the  most  ancient  in  the  world ; 
and  in  profane  literature,  the  poems  of  Homer,  though  the  names  of  others  still 
more  andent  are  preserved. 

BOOKS,  pRicss  or.  Jerome  states  that  he  had  ruined  himself  by  buying  a  copy  of 
the  work*  of  Origen.    A  large  estate  was  given  for  one  on  cosmography,  by  Alfred, 
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about  A.D.  872.  The  Roman  de  la  Rose  was  sold  for  above  30/.  ;  and  a  Homflf 
was  exchanged  for  200  sheep  and  five  quarters  of  wheat ;  and  they  usually  fetched 
double  or  treble  their  weight  in  gold.  They  sold  at  prices  varying  from  10/.  to  4(M. 
each,  in  1 400.  In  our  own  times,  the  value  of  some  volumes  is  very  i^esL  A 
copy  of  Macklin's  Bible^  ornamented  by  Mr.  Tomkins,  has  been  declared  worth 
500  guineas. — Butler,  A  yet  more  superb  copy  is  at  present  insured  in  a  Londoa 
office  for  3,000/. — Timet.  II  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  edition  of  1471,  wai 
bought  at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  for  2260/..  Jane 
\7,IS12,— Phillips. 

BOOKS,  pRiNTKD.  The  first  printed  books  were  trifling  hymns  and  psalters,  ind 
being  printed  only  on  one  side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  back  to  back.  The  fint 
printing  was,  as  a  book,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust  and  Schaeffer,  his  son-in-lav, 
August  14,  1457.  Several  works  were  printed  many  years  before ;  but  as  the 
inventors  kept  the  secret  to  themselves,  they  sold  their  first  printed  works  u 
manuscripts.  This  gave  rise  to  an  adventure  that  brought  calamity  on  Faust ;  ht 
began  in  1450  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  finished  in  1460.  See  artide 
Derril  and  Dr.  Faustus.  The  second  printed  was  Cicero  de  Officiis^  1466. — Blair. 
The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  The  Game  and  Play  of  the  Cheste,  by  Caxtoo, 
1474.  The  first  in  Dublin  was  the  Liturgy,  in  1550.  The  first  classical  work  printedia 
Russia  was  Corn.  Nepotis  Vita,  in  1762.  Litcian''s  Dialogues  was  the  first  Greek 
book  printed  in  America  (at  Philadelphia),  1 789.  Books  of  astronomy  and  geometry 
were  all  destroyed  in  England  as  being  infected  with  magic,  6  Edward  VI.  1552. 
— Stowe*s  Chronicles, 

BOOK-BINDING.  The  book  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  eariiest  ornamented  book,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bound  about  a.d.  650.  A  Latin  Psalter  in  oak  boards  was  bound  in 
the  ninth  century.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  book  on  which  oor 
kings  from  Henry  I.  to  Edward  V I.  took  their  coronation  oath,  was  bound  in  oakeo 
boards,  nearly  an  inch  thick,  a.d.  1 100.  Velvet  was  the  covering  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  and  silk  soon  after.  Vellum  was  introduced  early  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
it  was  stamped  and  ornamented  about  1510.  Leather  came  into  use  about  the  suae 
time.  Cloth  binding  superseded  the  common  boards,  generally,  about  1831.  Caout- 
chouc, or  India-rubber  backs  to  account-books  and  Urge  volumea  introduced  1341. 

BOOK-KEEPING.  The  system  by  double-entry,  called  originally  Italian  book-keepioft 
was  taken  from  the  course  of  algebra  which  was  published  by  Burgo,  at  Venice, 
then  a  great  commercial  state,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  made  known  in 
England  by  James  Peele,  who  published  his  Book'keeping  in  \h^9,^ Anderson. 

BOOTS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the  Carians,  and  were  made  of 
iron,  brass,  or  leather;  of  the  last  material  some  time  after  their  invention,  booti 
were  known  to  the  Greeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them  about  907  b.c. 

BORAX.  Known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  used  in  soldering,  brazing,  and  casting  gold 
and  other  metals,  and  was  called  ehrysocolla.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  in 
composing /t/cu«,  or  a  wash  or  paint  for  the  ladies. — Pardon,  Borax  is  naturally 
produced  in  the  mountains  of  Thibet ;  and  was  brought  to  Europe  from  India  about 
1713.     It  has  lately  been  found  in  Saxony. 

BORODINO  OR  MOSKWA,  Battle  of,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  records 
of  the  world,  fought  Sept.  1,  1812,  between  the  French  and  Russians;  commanded 
on  the  one  side  by  Napoleon,  and  on  the  other  by  Kutusoff,  240,000  men  being 
engaged.  Each  party  claimed  the  victory,  because  the  loss  of  the  other  was  so 
immense  ;  but  it  was  rather  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  for  the  Russians  subsequently 
retreated,  leaving  Moscow  to  its  fate.  The  road  being  thus  left  open,  the  French 
entered  Moscow,  Sept.  14,  with  little  opposition.  But  a  signal  reverse  of  fortune  now 
took  place,  which  preserved  the  Russian  empire  from  ruin,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
downfall  of  the  French  military  power  over  Europe.     See  Moscow. 

BOROUGH.  Anciently  a  company  of  ten  families  living  together.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  such  towns  as  send  members  to  parliament,  since  the  election  of  bnigesses 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1265.  Burgesses  were  first  admitted  into  the  S<^ttisb 
parliament  by  Robert  Bruce,  1326 — and  into  the  Irish,  1365. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH.  This  was  an  ancient  tenure  by  which  the  younger  son 
inherits.  Its  origin  is  thus  explained :  in  feudal  times  the  lord  is  said  to  have  claimed 
the  privilege  of  spending  the  first  night  with  the  vassal's  bride,  and  on  such  occasioos 
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the  land  was  made  to  descend  to  the  next  son,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
ilkgitimacT  of  the  ehler.  This  kind  of  tenure  is  mentioned  as  occurring  a.o.  834. 
It  existed  in  Scotland,  bat  was  abolished  by  Malcolm  III.  in  1062. 

BOROUGH-BRIDGE,  Battlb  of,  between  the  earls  of  Hertford  and  Lancaster  and 
Edward  II.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  pressed  Lancaster  so  closely, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  troops  together  in  sufficient  force,  and  being 
defeated  and  made  prisoner,  was  led,  mounted  on  a  lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near 
Pdntefract  or  Pomfret,  with  great  indignity,  and  beheaded  by  a  Londoner,  1322. — 
Goldsmiih, 

BOSCOBEL.  Here  Charles  II.  concealed  himself  in  the  renowned  oak,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  in  which  Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  army  that  had  marched  into 
England  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne.  Sept  3,  1651.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  the  dead ;  the  whole  Soots  army  was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  Charles 
escaped  with  great  difficulty  into  Vnnoo.'^GoldsmUh. 

BOSPHORUS,  now  called  Circassia.  The  history  of  this  kingdom  is  involved  in 
obscnrity,  though  it  continued  for  530  years.  It  was  named  Cimmerian,  from  the 
Cimm&ri,  who  dwelt  on  its  borders.  The  descendants  of  Archeanactes  of  Mytilene 
settled  in  this  country,  but  they  were  dispossessed  by  Spartacus,  in  438  b.c. 


of  the  kings  who  were  tributary  to  the  con- 
querors, are  onreoorded  and  unknown-] 

****** 

Mithridates  conquers  Bosphorus         b.o.    80 
An  awful  earthquake  lays  numerous  cities 

and  towns  in  ruins  .        .    M 

Battle  of  Zela,  gained  by  JuUus  Cesar 

oyerPhamaces  .47 

Cesar  makes   Mithridates  of  Pergamus 

king  of  Bosphorus  .    *    47 

Asander  usurps  the  crown  .46 

Polemon  conquers  Bosphorus.  and  favour- 
ed by  Agrippa,  reigns  .14 

Polemon  killed  by  barbarians  of  the  Falus 

Mcotis AA>,  S3 

Polemon  IL  reigns 3S 

Mithridates  IL  reigns  .    .  40 


The  Archeanactidse  rule  here  b.c.  480 

They  are  succeeded  by  Spartacus  .  .  438 
Eumdus,  aiming  to  dethrone  his  brother, 

flatyrus  n.  is  defeated ;  but  Satyrus  is 

wounded,  and  dies  ....  310 
Pritanis,  his  next  brother,  ascends  the 

throne.    He  is  soon  after  murdered  in 

his  palace  by  Emnelus     .  .    .  309 

Bomelus,  to  secure  his  usurpation,  puts 

to  death  all  his    relations,    and  the 

fHeods  of  his  brothers,  and  their  wives 

and  children 300 

His  Buttkcts,  disgusted  at  his  cruelties, 

call  him  to  an  account ;  but  he  remits 

their  taxes^  and  is  now  adored  for  his 

Tirtnes! 309 

Bnmelus  is  killed  .        .304 

The  Scythians  invade  Boq>horus  .  .  88S 
[During  thetr  rule  of  S04  years,  even  thenames 

Mithridates  is  conducted  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
his  kingdom  is  soon  afterwards  made  a  province  of  the  empire.  The  strait  of  the 
Bosphorus  was  closed  by  the  Turks,  Sept.  8,  1828.  It  was  blockaded  by  the  Russian 
squadron  under  admiral  Greig,  Dec.  31 ,  same  year.    See  Dardanelles. 

BOSTON,  Am vniCA.  Here  originated  that  resistance  to  the  British  authorities  which 
led  to  American  independence.  The  act  of  parliament  laying  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
colours,  &c.  passed  June  1767,  and  it  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  that  they  destroyed  scTeral  hundreds  of  chests  of  tea,  Nov.  1773.  Boston 
was  proscribed  in  consequence,  and  the  port  shut  by  the  English  parliament,  until 
restitution  should  be  made  to  the  East  India  company  for  the  tea  that  had  been 
lost,  March  25,  1774.  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  British  next  year,  and  400 
houses  were  dntroyed.  Battle  between  the  royalists  and  independent  troops,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  in  June  1775.  The  city  was  evacuated  by  the 
king's  troops,  April,  177G. 

BOSWORTU  FIELD,  Battlb  of,  the  thirteenth  and  last  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  the  former  being  slain,  Aug.  22,  1485.  The  crown  of 
Richard  was  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  on  the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  Henry  was  so  impatient  to  be  crowned,  that  he  had  the  ceremony  performed  on 
the  spot  with  that  Tery  crown.  In  tiie  civil  contests  between  the  **  Rotes"  many  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom  were  entirely  extinguished,  and  no  less  than 
100,000  human  beings  lost  their  Utcs. 

BOTANY.  Aristotle  is  considered  the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  botany.  The 
HiMtoria  Plantarum  of  Theophrastus,  written  about  320  b.c  Authors  on  botany 
are  numerous  from  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century, 
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when  the  science  became  better  understood.  The  atndy  was  adTinced  by  WwAmmt 
Bock,  Bauhin,  Ceesalpinus,  and  others,  between  1^5  and  1600.— Jlfdoitor  Adam. 
The  system  and  arrangement  of  Linnseos,  the  first  botanist  of  moden  times,  msde 
known  about  1 750.  Jnssieu's  system,  in  1 758.  At  the  time  of  Linnseva's  death,  a.b. 
1778,  the  species  of  plants  actually  described  amounted  in  number  to  11,800.  The 
number  of  species  of  all  denominations  now  recorded  cannot  fall  short  of  100,000. 

BOTANY  BAY,  originally  fixed  on  for  a  colony  of  convicts  from  Great  Britain.  The 
first  governor,  Phillips,  who  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1787,  arrived  at  the 
settlement  in  Jan.  1788.  I'he  bay  had  been  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1770, 
and  the  place  took  its  name  from  the  great  variety  of  herbs  which  abounded  on  the 
shore.  The  colony  was  fixed  at  Port  Jackson,  about  thirteen  nules  to  the  north  of 
the  bay.     See  New  South  Waiet  and  TransportaHon, 

BOTTLE-CONJUROR.  The  famous  imposition  of  this  charlatan  occurred  at  the  oU 
Haymarket  theatre,  Jan.  16,  1748;  he  had  announced  that  he  would  jump  into  a 
quart  bottle,  and  so  imposed  upon  the  credulous  multitude,  that  the  theatre  «m 
besieged  by  10,000  persons,  anxious  to  gain  admittance  and  witness  the  feat.  The 
object  of  filling  the  house  was  accomplished ;  but  the  duped  crowd  (who  really 
expected  to  see  the  man  enter  the  quart  bottle),  in  the  storm  of  their  indignatks, 
neariy  pulled  the  whole  edifice  down. 

BOTTLES,  of  glass,  were  first  made  in  England,  about  1558. — See  GUus.  The  art  of 
making  glass  bottles  and  drinking  glasses  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  least  before 
79  A.D.,  for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pooi- 
peii.  A  bottle  which  contained  two  hogsheads  was  blown,  we  are  told,  at  Leith,  id 
Scotland,  in  January,  1747-8. 

BOULOGNE,  Francb.  Taken  by  the  British  in  1542,  but  restored  to  France  upon 
the  peace,  1550.  Lord  Nelson  attacked  Boulogne,  disabling  ten  vessels,  and  ainloBK 
five,  Aug.  3,  1801.  In  another  attempt  he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  captaia 
Parker  of  the  Medusa  and  two-thirds  of  his  crew  were  killed,  Aug.  15  foUowiai. 
Again,  in  Oct.  3,  1804,  when  the  catamaran  project  for  destroying  the  flotilla  fiuled, 
Congreve-rockets  were  used  in  another  attack,  and  they  set  the  town  on  fire,  Oct. 
8,  1806.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  made  a  descent  here  with  about  fifty  fdlowen, 
Aug.  6,  1840. — See  next  arHcle^  and  France, 

BOULOGNE  FLOTILLA.  This  celebrated  armament  against  England  ezdted  much 
attention  for  some  years,  but  the  grand  demonstration  was  made  in  1804.  In  that 
year,  Buonaparte  had  assembled  160,000  men  and  10,000  horses,  and  a  flotilla  of 
1300  vessels  and  17,000  sailors  to  invade  England.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and  Susaei 
were  covered  with  martello  towers  and  lines  of  defence ;  and  nearly  half  the  adalt 
population  of  Britain  was  formed  into  volunteer  corps.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
French  armament  served  merely  for  a  demonstration,  and  that  Buon^wrte  neier 
seriously  intended  the  invasion. — See  Flotilla. 

BOUNTIES.  They  were  first  granted  on  the  exportation  of  Britiah  commodities-Hi 
new  principle  introduced  into  commerce  by  the  British  parliament.  The  first  boon- 
ties  granted  on  corn,  were  in  1688.  First  legally  granted  in  Engluid  for  raising 
naval  stores  in  America,  1 703.  Bounties  have  been  granted  on  sail-cloth,  linen,  and 
other  goods.— jE/ewien/*  of  Commerce. 

BOUNTY,  MUTINEERS  of  the  Ship.  Memorable  mutiny  on  board  the  JBomty, 
armed  ship  returning  from  Otaheite,  with  bread-firuit.  The  mutineers  put  their  cap- 
tain, Bligh,  and  nineteen  men  into  an  open  boat,  near  Annamooka,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  April  28,  1789,  and  they  reached  the  Island  of  Timor,  south  of  the  Mo- 
luccas, in  June,  idfter  a  perilous  voyage  of  nearly  4000  miles,  in  which  their  pre- 
servation was  next  to  miraculous.  The  mutineers  were  tried  Sept.  15,  1792,  wiiea 
six  were  condemned,  of  whom  three  were  executed.     See  Pilcaim*M  Island, 

BOURBON,  HOUSE  of.  Anthony  de  Bourbon  was  the  chief  of  the  branch  of  Boor- 
boo,  so  called  from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  estate.  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  Navarre,  justly  styled  the  Great, 
was  son  of  Anthony,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  1589.  The  crown  of  Spain  was 
settled  on  a  younger  brauch  of  this  family,  and  guaranteed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
1713. — Rapin.  The  Bourbon  Family  Compact  took  place,  1761.  The  Bourbons 
were  expelled  France,  1791,  and  were  restored,  1814.     Re-expelled,  and  agani 
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restored,  1815.  The  elder  bnmch  was  expelled  once  more,  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  X.  and  his  familjin  1830,  a  oonseqaence  of  the  revolution  of  the  memorable 
days  of  July  in  that  year.^-See  France. 

BOURBON,  ISLE  OF,  discoTered  by  the  Portngnete^  in  1545.  The  French  first 
settled  here  in  1672,  and  built  sereral  towns.  The  island  surrendered  to  the 
British,  July  2,  1810.  It  is  near  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  two  are  styled  the 
Manritias«  There  oocnrred  an  awful  harricane  here  in  Febmary  1829,  by  which 
immense  mischief  wss  done  to  the  shipping,  and  in  the  island.    See  Mautititts, 

BOURDEAUX  (or  Bobdvaux)  was  nnited  to  the  dominions  of  Henry  II.  of  Englsnd, 
by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine.  Edward  the  Black  Prinoe  brought  his 
royal  captiTC,  John,  king  of  France,  to  this  city  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  In  1 356, 
and  here  held  his  court  during  elcTcn  years :  his  son,  oar  Richard  II.,  was  bom  at 
Bonrdeauz,  1362.  The  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  was  erected  in  1743. 
Bourdeaux  was  entered  by  the  netorious  British  army,  after  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
fought  Feb.  25,  1814. 

B0URI6N0NISTS,  a  sect  founded  by  Madame  Antoinette  Bourignon,  a  fanatic,  who, 
io  1658,  took  the  habit  of  St.  Augustin,and  traTcUed  into  France,  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland.  In  the  last  she  made  a  strong  party  and  some  thousands  of  sectarists, 
about  1670.  She  maintained  that  Christianity  does  not  consist  in  fiiith  or  praotice| 
but  in  an  inward  feeling  and  supernatural  impulse.  This  Tisionary  published  a 
book  entitled  the  Light  of  the  Worlds  in  whidi,  and  in  several  other  works,  she 
Bsaintained  and  taught  her  pemidous  notions.  A  disdple  of  hers,  named  Court, 
left  her  a  good  estate.     She  died  in  1680. 

BOWLS,  OR  BOWLING,  an  English  game,  played  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  once  in  great  repute  among  the  higher  ranks.  Charles  I.  played  at  it.  It 
formed  a  daily  share  in  the  diversions  of  Charles  II.,  at  Tanbridgc^Jf^mofrM  de 
Gramwkont. 

BOWS  AKD  ARROWS.  See  Arehery,  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Apollo. 
Known  in  England  previous  to  a.d.  450.  The  use  of  them  was  agaih  mtrodaced 
into  England  by  the  Conqueror,  1066 ;  and  greatly  encouraged  by  Richard  I.,  1 190. 
'^ Baker* »  Chronicle.  The  usual  range  of  the  long-bow  was  from  300  to  400  yards ; 
the  length  of  the  bow  was  six  feet,  and  the  arrow  three.  Cross-bows  were  fixed 
to  a  stock  of  iron  or  wood,  and  were  discharged  by  a  trigger. 

BOXING,  OR  PRIZE-FIGHTING,  the  pugilatus  of  the  Romans,  and  a  favourite 
sport  with  the  British,  who  possess  an  extraordinary  strength  in  the  arm,  an 
advantage  which  gives  the  British  soldier  great  superiority  in  battles  decided  by  the 
bayonet.  A  century  ago,  boxing  formed  a  regular  exhibition,  and  a  theatre  was 
erected  for  it  in  Tottenham-court — Broughton's  amphitheatre,  behind  Oxford-road, 
built  1742.  Schools  were  opened  in  England  to  teach  boxing  as  a  science  in  1790. 
Mendosa  opened  the  Lyceum  in  the  Strand  in  1791.  Owing  to  the  dishonest 
practices  in  the  "  ring,"  selling  the  victory,  and  one  combatant  allowing  the  other 
to  beat  him,  dec.,  the  fights  have  been  fewer  of  late,  and  the  number  of  the  patrons 
of  boxing  have  declined. 

BOXTEL,  Battlb  of,  between  the  British  and  allied  army,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  army  of  the  French  republic.  The  latter  attacked  the  allies  and 
obtained  the  victory  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  taking  2,000  prisoners  and  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  duke  retreated  across  the  Meuse,  Sept.  17,  1794. 

BOYDELL'S  LOTTERY.  This  was  a  lottery  of  a  gallery  of  paintings,  got  up  at  vast 
expense  by  the  eminent  alderman  Boydell,  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts.  The  col- 
lection was  called  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  and  every  ticket  was  sold  at  the  time  the 
alderman  died,  Deo.  \%  1804.    He  was  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1791. 

BOYLE  LECTURES.  Instituted  by  Robert  Boyle  (son  of  the  great  earl  of  Cork), 
an  exceedingly  good  man  and  philosopher,  distinguished  by  his  genius,  virtues, 
and  unbounded  benevolence.  He  instituted  eight  lectures  in  vindication  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  are  delivered  at  St.  Mary-ie-Bow  church,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  each  month,  from  January  to  May,  and  September  to  November — 
endowcMi  1691. 

BOYNE,  Battle  of,  between  king  William  III.  and  his  father-in-law,  James  TI., 
fought  July  1,  1690.  The  latter  was  signally  defeated,  his  adherento  losing  1500 
men,  and  the  Proteatant  army  about  a  third  of  that  number.  James  immediately 
afterwards  fled  to  Dublm,  thence  to  Waterford,  and  escaped  to  France.  The  duke 
of  Sdiomberg  was  killed  in  the  battle,  having  been  shot  by  misUke  as  be  was  crossing 
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the  liTer  Boyne,  by  the  soldiers  of  his  own  regiment.  Near  Drogfaeda  is  a  splendid 
obelisk,  150  feet  in  height,  erected  in  1736  by  the  Protestants  of  the  empire,  ia 
commemoration  of  this  Tictory. 

BOYNE,  Man  of  War,  of  98  guns.  This  magnificent  ship  was  destroyed  by  fire  it 
Portsmouth,  when  great  mischief  was  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  the  matasiiie, 
and  numbers  perished,  May  4,  1795.  Large  portions  of  the  Boyne  have  beea 
recovered  from  time  to  time,  and  explosions,  with  the  riew  of  clearing  the  harboor 
of  the  wreck,  were  successfully  commenced  in  June  1840. 

BRABANT.  It  was  erected  into  a  dudiy  a.d.  G20,  and  deroWed  apon  Lambert  I^ 
count  of  Louvain,  in  1005,  and  from  him  descended  to  Philip  II.  of  Burgundy,  sad 
in  regular  succession  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was 
held  by  Holland  and  Austria,  as  Dutch  Brabant,  and  Walloon.  These  proviaces 
underwent  many  changes  in  most  of  the  great  wars  of  Europe.  The  Asstriu 
division  was  taken  by  the  French  1746 — again  in  1794  by  their  Repablie;  and  it 
now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  under  Leopold,  1831.     See  BelgiMm. 

BRACELETS.  They  were  early  worn  and  prised  among  the  ancients;  we  rasdof 
them  in  almost  all  nations  ;  those  that  were  ealled  armitla  were  naiiaUy  diatribsted 
as  rewards  for  valour  among  the  Roman  legions.^  JNToice.  DieL  Those  ol  pesrii 
and  gold  were  worn  by  the  &man  ladies ;  and  armlets  are  female  omaments  to  the 

'     present  day. 

BR\GANZA,  House  of,  owes  its  elevation  to  royalty  to  a  remarkable  and  bloodlea 
revolution  in  Portugal,  a.d.  1640,  when  the  nation,  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
which  had  become  intolerable,  advanced  John,  duke  of  Braganxa,  to  the  throne,  oa 
which  this  family  continues  to  relgn.-^Abb/  Vertot, 

BRAHMINS,  a  sect  of  Indian  philosophers,  reputed  to  be  so  ancient  that  PythagoiM 
is  thought  to  have  learned  from  them  his  doctrine  of  the  Afetempsfehosu  ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  went  to  India  on  purpose  to  converM 
with  them.  The  modem  Brahmins  derive  their  name  from  Brahme,  one  of  three  beings 
whom  God,  according  to  their  theology,  created,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  Ibmed 
tlie  world.  They  never  eat  flesh,  and  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  and  all  camsl 
e/^oyments. — Sirabo,  The  modem  Indian  priests  are  still  considered  as  the 
depositaries  of  the  whole  learning  of  India. — HolweU, 

BRANDENBURGH,  Family  of,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  historians  ssy  it 
was  founded  by  the  Sclavonians,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Banber,  which  signifiei 
Guard  qf  the  Forests,  Henry  I.,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  fortified  Biandenbuigh, 
a.d.  923,  to  serve  as  a  rampart  against  the  Huns.  He  bestowed  the  gOTemmeat  on 
Sifroi,  count  of  Ringelheim,  vrith  the  title  of  Margrave,  which  signifies  protector  of 
the  marches  or  frontiers,  in  927.  The  emperor  Sigismund  gave  perpetual  invcstiturs 
to  Frederick  lY.  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  made  elector  in  1417.     See  PrueeUi. 

BRANDENBURGH-HOUSE,  Ham  if  BasM  ith,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Csioliae, 
the  unfortunate  consort  of  George  IV.  The  queen  took  possession  of  it  August  3, 
1820,  and  here  received  the  various  addresses  and  deputations  of  the  British  people, 
consequent  upon  her  mijesty's  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords,  under  a  bill  of  paias 
and  penalties,  that  year.  She  expired  at  Brandenburgh-house,  Aug.  7,  1821 ;  and 
the  house  was  demolished  in  1823.     See  Qtie^ii  Caroline, 

BRANDYWINE,  Battlb  of,  between  the  British  royalist  forces  and  the  revolted 
Americans,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Philadelphia  fell 
to  the  possession  of  the  victors,  September  11,  1777. 

BRASS.  Its  formation  was  prior  to  the  Flood,  and  it  vras  discoTered  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  Adam. — Bible.  Brass  was  known  among  all  the  early  nations. — 
Usher,  The  Britons  from  the  remotest  period  were  acquainted  with  its  use, — 
WhUtaker,  When  Lucius  Mumonius  bumt  Corinth  to  the  ground,  146  B.C.,  the 
riches  he  found  were  immense,  and  during  the  conflagration,  it  is  said,  all  the  metals 
in  the  city  melted,  and  mnning  together,  formed  the  valuable  composition  sinoe 
known  under  the  name  of  Corinthian  brass.  This,  however,  may  well  be  doubted, 
for  the  Corinthian  artists  had  long  before  obtained  great  credit  for  their  method  of 
combining  gold  and  silver  with  copper ;  and  the  Syriac  translation  of  the  Bible  says, 
that  Hiram  made  the  vessels  for  Solomon*s  temple  of  Corinthian  braaa.  Artides 
made  of  this  brilliant  composition,  though  in  themselves  trivial  and  insignificant,  were 
yet  highly  valued  .-^Du  Fresno^, 
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BRAURONIA,  festiTals  in  Attica,  at  Brauron,  where  Diana  had  a  temple.  The 
moit  remarkable  that  attended  these  featlTala  were  joung  Tirgins  in  yellow  gowns 
dedicated  to  Diana.  They  were  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  not  under  five,  and 
therefore  their  consecration  was  called  ''  dekateueinf*  from  *'  deka,*'  decern  ; 
660  B.C. 

BRAY,  THB  Vicar  of.  Bray,  in  Berks,  is  famous  in  national  song  for  its  Ticar, 
the  Rer.  Symon  Symonds,  who  was  twice  a  papist  and  twice  a  protestant  in  four 
snooessiTe  reigns — those  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Upon 
being  called  a  turncoat,  he  said  he  kept  to  his  principle,  that  of  "  liring  and  dying 
the  Ticar  of  Bray,"  between  the  years  1533  and  1558.  The  story  was  first  published 
by  Fuller  in  his  Church  HUiory. 

BRAZEN  BULL.  Perillus,  a  brass-founder  at  Athens,  knowing  the  cruel  disposition 
of  Fhalaris  of  Agrigentum,  contrived  a  new  species  of  punishment  for  him  to  inflict 
vpon  his  oppreiwed  subjects.  He  cast  a  brazen  bull,  larger  than  life,  with  an 
cypening  in  the  side  to  admit  the  Tictims.  Upon  their  being  shut  up  in  this  engine 
of  torture,  a  fire  was  kindled  underneath  to  roast  them  to  doith ;  and  the  throat  was 
so  contriTed  that  their  dying  g^roans  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  bull.  He  brought  it 
to  the  tyrant,  and  expected  a  Urge  reward.  Phalaris  admired  the  invention  and  work- 
mamhip,  but  said  it  was  reasonable  the  artist  should  make  the  first  experiment  upon 
his  own  work,  and  ordered  his  execution.  Ovid  mentions  that  the  Agrigentes, 
maddened  by  the  tyrant's  cruelties,  revolted,  seized  him,  cut  his  tongue  out,  and 
then  roasted  him  in  the  brazen  bull,  by  which  he  had  put  to  death  so  great  a  number 
of  their  fellow-dtizens,  561  b.c. —  Vita  Phalaridis. 

BRAZIL.  It  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese,  who  was  driven  upon 
its  coasts  by  a  tempest  in  15(M).  He  called  it  the  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  but  it 
was  subsequently  called  Brazil  on  account  of  its  red  wood,  and  was  carefully  ex- 

?lored  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  about  1504.  The  gold  mines  were  first  opened  in 
684  ;  and  the  duimond  mines  were  discovered  1730  (see  Diamonds).  The  French 
having  seized  on  Portugal  in  1807,  the  royal  family  and  most  of  the  nobles  embarked 
for  Brazil.  A  revolution  took  place  here  in  1821.  Brazil  was  erected  into  an 
empire,  when  Don  Pedro  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  in  November  1825.  He 
abmcated  the  throne  of  Portugal,  May  2,  1826  ;  and  that  of  Brazil,  in  favour  of  his 
infant  son,  now  emperor,  April  7,  1831,  and  returned  to  Portugal,  where  a  civil  war 
ensued. — See  Portugal. 

BREAD.  Ching-Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
tanght  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread 
from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  1998  b.c — Univ,  HimL  Baking  of  bread  was 
known  in  the  patriarchal  ages  ;  see  Exodus  xii.  15.  Baking  bread  became  a  pro- 
fession at  Rome,  170  b.c.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.,  owing  to  the 
fiunine  which  then  raged,  bread,  which  had  been  sold  whilst  any  remained  for  a 
crown  a  pound,  was  at  last  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-house  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  a.d.  1594. — HenauJt,  In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  usual  bread  of  the 
poor  was  made  of  barley  ;  and  now  in  Iceland,  cod-fish,  beaten  to  powder,  is  made 
into  bread  ;  and  the  poor  use  potato-bread  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Earth  has 
been  eaten  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  the  world :  near  Moscow  is  a  portion  of 
land  whose  clay  will  ferment  when  mixed  with  flour.  The  Indians  of  Louisiana 
eat  a  white  earth  with  salt ;  and  the  Indians  of  the  Oronooko  eat  a  white  unctuous 
earth. — Greiff;  Phillips, 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOLD.  There  was  an  assize  of  bread  in  England  in  1202.  The 
London  Bakers'  Company  was  incorporated  in  1307.  Bread-street  in  London  was 
onoe  the  market  for  bread  in  that  city,  and  hence  its  name.  Until  the  year  1302, 
the  London  bakers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  any  in  their  shops. — Stawe,  Bread  was 
made  with  yeast  by  the  English  bakers  in  1634.  For  the  recent  statutes  relating  to 
bread,  see  Assise  of  Bread. 

BREAD-FRUIT  TREE.  It  is  mentioned  by  several  voyagers,— by  Dampier,  Anson, 
and  Wallis,  among  others.  A  vessel  under  the  command  of  captain  Bligh  was  fitted 
out  to  convey  these  trees  to  various  parts  of  the  British  colonies  in  1791.  The 
number  taken  on  board  at  Otaheite  was  1151.  Of  these,  some  were  left  at  St. 
Helena,  352  at  Jamaica,  and  five  were  reserved  for  Kew  Gardens,  1793.  The  Bread- 
firuit  tree  was  successfully  cultivated  in  French  Guiana,  in  1802.    In  the  West  Indies, 
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the  negroes  prefer  their  own  preparations  of  the  plaintain  fruit  to  bread ;  and  hence 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  transported  at  such  an  expense  from  the  South  Sea  IsUnda,  hat 
been  attended  with  no  success  in  the  colonies. 
BREAKWATER  at  PLYMOUTH.  The  ftnt  itone  of  tbii  ttapendoiis  work  wm 
lowered  in  the  presence  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  multitudes  of  the  great,  Angut 
12,  1812.  It  was  designed  to  break  the  swell  at  Plymouth,  and  ttretefaei  5280  Isst 
across  the  Sound  ;  it  is  360  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom,  and  more  than  thirty  at 
the  top,  and  consumed  3,666,000  tons  of  granite  blocks,  from  one  to  fiTe  tons  each, 
up  to  April,  1841  ;  and  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  architect  was  Reanie. 
Tlie  first  stone  of  the  lighthouse  on  its  western  extremity  was  laid  Feb.  1,  1841. 

BREAST-PLATES.  The  iuTention  of  them  is  aacribed  to  Jason,  937  b.c.  The  bitait. 
plate  formerly  coTered  the  whole  body,  but  it  at  length  dwindled  in  the  Upae  of  sgei 
to  the  diminutiTe  gorget  of  modem  times.     See  Armour. 

BRECHIN.  The  siege  here  was  sustained  against  the  army  of  Edward  III.  1333. 
The  battle  of  Brechin  was  fought  between  the  forcea  of  the  earls  of  Hnntly  andCrsv* 
furd ;  the  latter  defeated,  1452.  The  see  of  Brechin  was  founded  by  David  L  ia 
1150.  One  of  its  bishops,  Alexander  Campbell,  was  made  prelate  when  but  a  boy, 
1556.    The  bishopric  was  diseontinned  soon  after  the  rerolution  in  1688. 

BREDA.  This  city  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1590  ;  by  the  Spaniardi 
in  1625  ;  and  again  by  the  Dutch  in  1637.  Our  Charles  II.  resided  here  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  1660.  See  Rettoration,  Breda  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1793,  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch  the  same  year.  The  French  garrison  was  shot 
out  by  the  burgesses  in  1813,  when  the  power  of  France  ceased  here. 

BREECHES.  Among  the  Greeks,  this  garment  indicated  slavery.  It  was  worn  by 
the  Dacians,  Parthians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  in  Italy,  it  is  said,  it  was 
worn  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar.  In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  about  a.d.  394,  die 
braccarif  or  breeches-makers,  were  expelled  from  Rome ;  but  soon  afterwards  the 
use  of  breeches  was  adopted  in  other  countries,  and  at  length  it  became  generaL 

BREHONS.  These  were  ancient  judges  in  Ireland.  It  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of 
Kilkenny,  that  no  English  subject  should  submit  to  the  Brehon  law,  40  Edward  III. 
1365.  This  law,  however,  was  not  finally  abolished  or  disused  until  some  time  after. 

BREMEN,  a  venerable  Hanse  town,  and  duchy,  sold  to  George  I.  as  elector  of  Han- 
over, in  1716.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1757  ;  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Hanoverians  in  1758 ;  and  it  was  again  seized  in  1806.  Bremen  was  annexed  by 
Napoleon  to  the  French  empire  in  1810  ;  but  its  independence  waa  restored  in  1813. 
See  Uanse  Towns. 

BRESLAU,  Battlb  op,  between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  the  latter  under  prince 
Bevem,  who  was  defeated,  but  the  engagement  was  most  bloody  on  both  sides, 
Nov.  22,  1757,  when  Breslau  was  taken:  but  was  regained  the  same  year.  This 
city  was  for  some  time  besieged  by  the  French,  and  surrendered  to  them  January  5, 
1807,  and  again  in  1813. 

BREST.  It  was  besieged  by  Julius  Caesar,  54  b.c. — possessed  by  the  English,  a.d. 
1378— given  up  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  1391.  Lord  Berkeley  and  a  British  fleet 
and  army  were  repulsed  here  with  dreadful  loss  in  1694.  The  magazine  burnt,  to 
the  value  of  some  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  1744.  The  marine  hospitals,  with 
fifty  galley-slaves,  burnt,  1766.  The  magazine  again  destroyed  by  a  fire,  July  10, 
1 784.  From  this  great  depot  of  the  French  navy,  numerous  squadrons  were  equipped 
against  England  during  the  late  war. 

BRETHREN  in  INIQUITY.  The  designation  arose  from  persons  oovenanting 
formerly  to  share  each  other's  fortune,  in  any  expedition  to  invade  a  country,  as  did 
Robert  de  Oily  and  Robert  de  Ivery,  in  William  I.'s  invasion  of  England,  1066. 

BR£)TIGNY,  Peacb  of,  concluded  with  France  at  Bretigny,  and  by  which  Englsnd 
iretained  Gascony  and  Guienne,  acquired  Saintonge,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limousia, 
Bigorre,  Angoumois,  and  Rovergne,  and  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Maine,  Anjoa, 
Touraine,  and  Normandy  ;  England  was  also  to  receive  3,000,000  crowns,  and  to  re- 
lease king  John,  who  had  been  long  prisoner  in  London,  May  8,  1360. 

BREVIARIES.  The  breviary  is  a  book  of  mass  and  prayer  used  by  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  was  first  called  the  ctutos,  and  afterwards  the  breviary ;  and  both  the 
clergy  and  laity  use  it  publicly  and  at  home.     It  was  in  use  among  the  ecdesias- 
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tical  orders  about  a.d.  1080  ;  and  was  reformed  by  tbe  councils  of  Trent  and  Cologne, 
and  by  Pius  V.,  Urban  YIII.,  and  other  popes.  The  quality  of  type  in  which  the 
breiiary  was  first  printed  gare  the  name  to  the  type  called  brevier  at  the  present  day. 

BREWERS.  The  first  are  traced  to  Egypt.  Brewing  was  known  to  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors^ — Tmdal.  "  One  William  Murle,  a  rich  maultman  or  bruer,  of  Dunstable, 
had  two  horses  all  traped  with  gold,  1414." — Stowe.  There  are  about  1700  public 
brewers  in  England,  about  200  in  Scotland,  and  250  in  Ireland :  these  are  exclusively 
of  retail  and  intermediate  brewers,  of  which  there  are  in  England  about  1400 ; 
there  are,  besides,  28,000  Tictuallers,  &c.  who  brew  their  own  ale.  In  London,  there 
are  about  100  wholesale  brewers,  many  of  them  in  immense  trade.  Various  statutes 
relating  to  brewers  and  the  sale  of  beer  have  been  enacted  from  time  to  time. 
Set  Beer,  Porter, 

BRIAR*S  CREEK.  Battlb  or.  One  of  a  series  of  successftil  actions  which  occurred 
with  the  rerolted  Americans  this  year  ;  the  Americans,  under  the  command 
of  their  general,  Ashe,  were  t>tally  defeated  here  by  the  English  forces,  March  16, 
1779. 

BRIBERY.  In  England  an  indictable  offence  to  bribe  persons  in  the  administration  of 
public  justice.  Thomas  de  Weyland,  a  judge,  was  banished  the  land  for  bribery, 
in  1288  ;  he  was  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  William  de  Thorpe,  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  hanged  for  bribery  in  1351.  Another  judge  was 
fined  20,000/.  for  Uie  like  offence,  1616.  Mr.  Walpole,  secretary -at- war,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  for  bribery  in  1712.  Lord  Strangford  was  suspended  from  voting  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  for  soliciting  a  bribe,  January  1 784. 

BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS,  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  made  an  indictable  offence. 
Messrs.  Sykes  and  Rumbold  fined  and  imprisoncid  for  bribery  at  an  election,  March 
14,  1776.  An  elector  of  Durham  convicted,  July  1803.  Messrs.  Davidson,  Parsons, 
and  Hopping  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  bribery  at  Uchester,  April  28,  1804. 
Mr.  Swan,  M.P.  for  Penryn,  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  sentenced 
to  a  fine  of  10,000/.  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  bribery  at  Grampound,  Oct. 
1819.  Of  late  years  several  elections  have  been  made  void,  and  boroughs  dis- 
franchised, on  account  of  bribery :  among  others,  the  members  for  Liverpool  and 
Dublin  were  unseated,  in  1831,  and  new  Sections  proceeded.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Knight,  candidate  for  Cambridge,  were  convicted  of  bribery,  Feb.  20,  1835  ;  and 
the  electbns  for  Ludlow  and  Cambridge  were  made  void  in  1840. 

BRICKS,  for  building,  were  used  in  the  earliest  times  in  Babylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Rome.  Used  in  England  by  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  44.  Made  under  the  direction 
of  Alfred  the  Great,  about  886. — Sa»on  Chron.  The  size  regulated  by  order  of  Charles 
I.  1625.  Taxed,  1784.  The  number  of  bricks  which  paid  duty  in  England  in  1820 
was  949,000,000  ;  in  1830,  the  number  exceeded  1,100,000,000;  and  in  1840  it 
amounted  to  14,000,000,000.     See  Building, 

BRIDAL  CEREMONIES.  Among  the  more  rational  ceremonies  observed  by  the 
ancients,  was  the  practice  of  conducting  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her  spouse  on  a 
chariot,  which  was  afterwards  burned ;  it  originated  vrith  the  Thebans,  and  was 
intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  bride's  fntore  dependence  on  her  husband,  from  whom 
tlMre  was  no  chariot  to  convey  her  back  to  her  parents ;  it  is  mentioned  Ubi)  a.  c. 

BRIDEWELL.  Origmaily  the  name  of  s  royal  palace  of  king  John,  near  Fleet-ditch, 
London ;  it  was  built  anew  by  Henry  YIII.  in  1522,  and  was  given  to  the  city  by 
Edward  YI.  in  1558.  There  are  several  prisons  of  this  name  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  among  others  is  a  new  house  of  correction  for  Westminster  so  called, 
and  Ibr  which  an  act  was  passed  in  1826.  There  is  a  new  Bridewell  in  Southwark, 
as  also  various  houses  of  correction.  The  new  Bridewell  prison  was  erected  in  1829, 
and  that  of  Tothill-fields  was  rebuilt  in  1831.  The  first  London  Bridewell  was  in  a 
locality  near  to  Bride's  well ;  but  this  is  no  reason,  as  is  justly  observed,  why  similar 
prisons,  not  in  a  similar  locality,  should  have  this  name. 

BRIDGES.  So  early  and  general,  and  the  expedients  for  their  construction  so  various, 
their  origin  cannot  be  tra^ ;  they  were  first  of  wood.  The  ancient  bridges  in  China 
are  of  great  magnitade,  and  were  built  of  stone.  Abydos  is  famous  for  the  bridge  of 
boats  which  X^es  built  across  the  Hellespont.  Trajan's  magnificent  stone  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  4770  feet  in  length,  was  built  in  a.d.  103.  The  Devil's  Bridge  in 
tile  canton  of  XJri,  so  called  from  its  frightful  situation,  was  built  resting  on  two  high 
rocks,  so  that  it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and  many  fabulous 
stories  were  invented  to  account  for  it    At  Schaffhausen  an  extraordinary  bridge 
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was  built  OTer  the  Rhine,  which  is  there  400  feet  wide :  there  wai  a  pier  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtfol  whether  the  bridge  rested  upon  it :  a  mm  of 
the  lightest  weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him,  yet  waggons  heavily  laden  pasted 
over  without  danger.    This  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799. 

BRIDGES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  ancient  bridges  in  England  were  of  wood,  and  were 
fortified  with  planks  and  merlined  ;  the  first  bridge  of  stone  was  built  at  Bow,  near 
Stratford,  a.d.  1087.  Westminster  bridge,  then  the  finest  erected  in  these  realms, and 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  except  in  China,  was  completed  in  twelve  yean, 
1750.  The  first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  was  erected  over  the  Severn,  ia 
Shropshire,  1779.  The  finest  chain  suspension  bridge  is  that  of  the  Menai  Strait, 
completed  in  1825.  Hnngcorford  suspension  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  May 
I,  1845.     See  BkuJ^Hars,  Hungerford,  London,  Menai  Strait^  and  other  bridges. 

BRIDGETINS,  an  order  of  nuns,  whose  founder  was  St.  Bridget.  Several  comma- 
nities  of  Bridgetins  obtained  in  Catholic  countries  in  a.d.  1344,  ei  teq,  Henry?, 
of  England  built  the  English  order  a  nunnery  near  Richmond  in  1415. 

BRIDGE  WATER,  incorporated  by  king  John,  and  made  a  distinct  county  by  Heniy 
VII.  In  the  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament,  the  forces  of  the  latter 
reduced  great  part  of  the  town  to  ashes.  The  canal,  the  first  great  work  of  the  tiad 
in  England,  was  begun  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  styled  the  father  of  canal 
navigation  in  this  country,  in  1758 :  Mr.  Brindley  was  the  architect.  The  canal 
commences  at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from  Manchester ;  and  at  Barton-bridge  is  aa 
aqueduct  which,  for  upwards  of  200  yards,  conveys  the  canal  across  the  navigabis 
river  Irwell ;  its  length  is  twenty-nine  miles. 

BRIEF.  A  written  instrument  in  the  Catholic  church,  of  early  but  uncertain  date. 
Briefs  are  the  letters  of  the  pope  despatched  to  princes  and  others  on  public  affaiisi 
and  are  usually  written  short,  and  nence  the  name,  and  are  without  nnhoe  or 
preamble,  and  on  paper ;  in  which  particulars  they  are  distinguished  from  buBt. 
The  latter  are  ample,  and  always  written  on  parehment ;  a  brief  ia  sealed  with  red 
wax,  the  seal  of  the  fisherman,  or  St.  Peter  in  a  boat,  and  always  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope ;  they  are  used  for  graces  and  dispensations,  as  well  as  baalneti. 

BRIENNE,  Battlk  or,  between  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the 
French,  fought  on  the  1st,  and  resumed  on  the  2d  February,  1814.  The  allies  were 
defeated  with  great  loss ;  this  was  one  of  the  last  battles  in  which  the  French  achieved 
victory,  previously  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

BRIGHTON.  Now  a  place  of  most  fashionable  resort,  though  formerly  inhabited  ehieflf 
by  fishermen.  From  here  Charles  II.  embarked  for  France,  after  the  disastroas 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Greorge  IV.,  built  a 
iianciful  yet  magnificent  marine  palace  at  Brighton,  formerly  known  as  the  Psvihon, 
1784.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  entire  exterior  altered  into  a 
general  reaemblance  of  the  kremlin  at  Moscow  :  it  is  still  distinguished  as  a  rojal 
palace.  The  Block-house  was  swept  away,  Mareh  26,  1786.  Part  of  the  cliff  fell, 
doing  great  damage,  Nov.  16,  1807.  The  chain  pier,  1134  feet  long  and  thirteen 
wide,  was  completed  in  1823.  The  length  of  the  esplanade  here  from  the  Steyne  is 
about  1250  feet. 

BRISTOL.  This  city,  one  of  the  principal  in  England,  was  buUt  by  Brennus,  a 
prince  of  the  Britons,  380  b.o.  It  was  granted  a  charter  and  became  a  distinct 
county  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Taken  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  defence 
of  his  sister  Maude,  the  empress,  against  king  Stephen,  1 138.  St  Mary'a  charck 
was  built  1292.  A  new  charter  was  obtained  in  1581.  Bristol  was  attacked  with 
great  fury  by  the  forces  of  Cromwell,  1655.  An  act  was  passed  for  a  new  exchange 
in  1723,  but  it  was  not  erected  until  1741.  The  bridge  was  built  by  act.  May  1760. 
The  memorable  attempt  to  set  the  shipping  on  fire  was  made  Jan.  22,  1777. 

BRISTOL  RIOTS.  Riot  at  Bristol  on  account  of  a  toll,  when  the  troops  fired  on  the 
populace,  and  many  were  wounded,  Oct.  25,  1793.  Riot  on  the  entrance  of  sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  the  recorder,  into  the  city,  attended  by  a  large  police  and  special 
force,  to  open  the  sessions.  He  being  politicidly  obnoxious  to  the  lower  order  of  the 
citixens,  a  riot  ensued,  which  was  of  several  days'  continuance,  and  which  did  not 
terminate  until  the  mansion-house,  the  bishop's  palace,  several  merchants'  stores, 
some  of  the  prisons  (the  inmates  liberated),  and  nearly  100  houses  were  burned,  snd 
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many  lives  lost,  Oct.  29, 1831.  Trial  of  the  rioters,  Jan.  2,  1832  ;  four  were  executed, 
and  twenty-two  transported.  Suicide  of  col.  Brereton  during  bis  trial  by  court- 
martial,  Jan.  9,  same  year. 

BRISTOL,  Sss  or.  One  of  tbe  six  bisboprics  erected  bj  Henry  YIII.  out  of  tbe 
spoils  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  bouses  which  that  monarch  bad  dissoWed.  The 
cathedral  was  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Austin,  founded  here  bj  Robert  Fitx- 
Harding,  son  to  a  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  citixen  of  Bristol,  a.d.  1 148.  It  is 
Taloed  in  the  king's  books  at  338/.  Bm,  Ad,  Paul  Bushe,  provincial  of  the  Bons-hommes, 
was  the  first  bishop,  in  1542 — deprived  for  being  married,  1564.  The  see  of  Bristol 
was  united  by  an  order  in  council  with  that  of  Gloucester,  in  1836,  and  they  now 
fbrm  one  see  under  the  name  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester. 

BRITAIN.  The  earliest  records  of  tiie  history  of  this  island  are  the  manuscripts  and 
poetry  of  the  Cambrians.  The  Celts  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Britons  and  modem 
Welsh,  and  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain.  Britain,  including  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  was  anciently  called  Albion,  the  name  of  Britain  being  applied 
to  all  the  islands  collectively — Albion  to  only  one. — Pliny.  The  Romans  first 
invaded  Britain  under  Julius  Csesar,  55  b.c,  but  they  made  no  conquests.  The 
emperor  Claudius,  and  his  generals,  Plautius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus,  subdued  several 
provinces  after  thirty  pitched  battles  with  the  natives,  a.d.  43  and  44.  The  conquest 
was  completed  by  Agricola,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  a.d.  85. 


First  fnvaakm  of  Britain  b7  the  Romans, 

imder  Julias  Ccssr  bx.    A5 

CymbeUnSb  king  of  Britain  .       .     4 

Ezpeditkmof  CUttdins  into  Britain,  A.  o.  40 
London  founded  l^  the  Romans  ,    49 

Oaractacas  carried  in  chains  to  Rome  '  51 
The    Romans    defeated    by  Boadioea; 

TOtOOO  slain,  and  London  burnt  .    61 

A  vast  army  of  Britons  is  defeated  by 

Suetonius,  and  80,000  slain  .    61 

Reign  of  Looias,  the  first  Christian  king 

of  Britain,  and  in  the  world  .  .  .  179 
fievems  keeps  his  court  at  York,  then 

eaOed  Bboraoum  .807 

Be  diss  at  York 211 

CaraBrins,  a  tyrant,  usurps  the  throne  of 

Britain .886 

He  is  killed  by  Alsotus^  who  continues 

the  usurpation 893 

CuBstantins  recovers  Britain  by  tbe  de- 

Isat  of  Alectos  .996 


Constantius,  emperor  of  Rome,  dies  at 

York A.D.  306 

The  Roman  forces  are  finally  withdrawn 

from  Britain  480  to  496 

The  Saxons  and  Angles  are  called  in  to 

aid  the  natires  against  their  northern 

netghboars  the  Picts  and  Scots    . 
Having  expelled  these,  the  Anglo-Saxons 

attack  the  natiYcs  themselves,  driving 

them  into  Wales  .... 
Many  of  the  natives  settle  in  Armories, 

since  called  Brittany     . 
The  Saxon  Heptarchy ;  Britain  dirided 

into  ssTcn  kingdoms  .... 
Reign  of  the  renowned  Arthur  .  .  . 
Arrival  of  St  Augustin  (or  Austin),  and 

establishment  of  Christianity 
Cadwallader,  last  king  of  the  Britons, 

began  his  reign 678 

The  Saxon  Heptarchy  ends 

See  England. 
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455 
457 

457 
506 

506 


KINOS»  OR  GOVERNORS,  OF  BRITAIN. 


vnoM  joLios  cjcsaa  to  tbs  saxows. 

£Wkere  dates  are  not  mentioned,  it  has  been 
fonnd  impossible  to  reconcile  the  conflict- 
ing anthorities  for  them ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  in  tbe  orthography  of  names,  a  Uke 

dificnlty  oocurSi] 

mttwoMM  caaitr. 
«  Gamibelau. 
e  Tbcomantina. 
4  Cymbellna 

•  Onlderius. 

Arraa  cnaisr. 
4A.  Arviragus. 
7&  Marina. 
135.  CoilusL 
179.  St.  LooiuB. 

^Fiiat  christened  king  of  Britain,  and  in 
the  worid.    He  dies,  and  leaves  the 
Roman  emperors  hii»  heirs.] 
907.  Sevtfus,   emperor  of  Rome.     Died  at 
York  in  910. 
a  Bavianns. 

*  AedepiodOTus^dukeof  Cornwall. 


•  CoUns  n. 
884.  Caraosius,  tyrant  of  Britain. 
293.  AlectuB,  sent  from  Rome  by  the  senate. 
9aR    i  Bt.  Helena. 

1  Constantius,  emperor  of  Rome. 
306.  Constantino,  son  of  the  two  former,  who 

added  Britain  to  the  Roman  empire, 

and  was  the  first  Christian  emperor 

of  Rome,  in  306. 
337.  Constantino :  son  of  the  above. 
MO.  Constans ;  his  brother. 
350.  Ikfsgnentius. 
353.  Constantius ;  Gratianus  Funarius,  and 

afterwards  Martinus,  his   vicars  in 

Britain. 
3G1.  Jolian,  the  Apostate. 

363.  Jovian ;  found  dead  in  bed. 

364.  Valentinian. 
375.  Gratian. 

381.  Maximiis;  assumes  the  purple  in  liri- 

tain  ;  is  beheaded. 
38a  ValentinJlAn ;  colleague  of  Hratian  abuvc 

named. 
30).  Honorius. 
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BRITAIN,  KINGS  or,  ccniin»t4. 
1^:^ . 

«i.  Vurli, 


813.  Cadwwi  TI.  1  prtaiaof 

611,  ddwrnlliia. 

tun.  CUvalladtr :   ■tts'  whiH  imtit    tba 

or  lbs  Sanra,  ud  dJTUa  It.    Tba 
BriUih   prUHH  lo* 

Uoga,  imil  aie  uUod  jHinm  otWilM. 


aid.  EdiHidi  UwniDiEaMniHt. 

MO.  Bmiabcrt    icwnd  xa  ol  £dluld. 
fl(H.  Egbert ;  destroya  Hid  Ida]  templos. 
073.  LuiIikIt,  tinilber  ol  Efbcrt. 
686.  felrio.  iil»in  by  Hi  •ubJocU,  In  M7- 
SM.  Wigbtnd  :  ■  ]B(£sfiil  reign. 
—    " ovtd  by  hli  people. 


7«.  li 


n  II.; 


IBirki,  SonaamfUK,  WOU,  BammH,  Dfr- 

S33.  Kmriciu     Hn<>(  Cerdic 

tW.  ChIwIh  !  wn  uf  KhiHciu. 

lOi.  CteliUi,  llm  naphow  at  CcBlvin. 

W-  CartmUt,  or  Cooinill. 

Oil.  C^nugUi,  or  Klnill     hiancpheiv. 


7H.  Bliobrjrbt,  u  Blisbert ;  IbilH- 
7W.  Cjuwulf.  of  (ha  llna  of  Cardio- 
7IM.  Bwrblrio.oiBlthrlo. 
wu.  Eibarti  wbo  beouw,   In  BK  tb 


ua  Oborallnai  ilM  In  »a*M.H,i|. 


8N.  eig)icTandSt.eebbi  Jolstl;. 
eg*-  Bigrluud  and  Senfrrd,  or  CaobUa 
701'  Offa;  frfi-amc  njiionli  al  Seme. 
TOfl.  Eelr«d  &  pLjua  ud  Jutt  prIiiDa. 
}«.  BwiUied,  or  Sulliinid  41  pianfi.1 
n*.  Siganid.  Tlie  kinfrdi'm  kIhiI  gj 
fcgtwrl,  king  of  Weswi.  in  ^ 


[X«/«a,  auTott.  CVmfeHi^  /tit  ti-  £4 1 


79).  Caolnulf.orCiMlnulpii. 
7»  Esbml  Imiiiu  a  aioiC 
7M'  OiwuU.OrOswulpb  1 
7W'£:liloiild,DrUDlla    m. 


7ia  AUmld  ;  il 
791.  Oind  IL  r 
7M   Eltulndn 
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BRITAIN,  KINGS  of,  coniinued. 

796.  Otwald,  or  (Hbald ;  reigned  88  daya. 
796.  Eardalf.  or  Ardalph. 
807.  Alf wold  IL 

810.  Andred ;   and  perhaps    others.     Com- 
pelled to  submit  to  Egbert,  in  836. 

KINGS  or  MJsaciA. 

ICountu*  qf  QUmcesUr,  Her^ord,  Chestert 
Stafford,  WoreetUTt  Oj^ordt  Salop,  War- 
wUk,  Derbp,  LeicetttTt  Bucks,  Northamp- 
ton, Notts,  Lincoln,  Bedford,  Rutland, 
Huntingdon,  and  pari  of  Herts.'] 

*  Crida,  or  Cridda. 
599.  Wibba,  son  of  Crlda. 
616.  Ceorl,  or  Cheori. 
ess.  Penda ;  a  fleroe  and  omel  warrior. 
655.  Peada ;  son  of  Penda. 
658.  Wulfbere ;  sUuf  his  two  sons. 


675.  Ethdred ;  became  a  monk» 

704.  Cenred.orKenred. 

709.  Ceolred,  or  Celrsd,  or  Chelred. 

716.  Ethdbald :  murdered. 

757'  Beumred  ;  slain  in  battle. 

757.  Offia  ;  formed  the  dyke  in  Wales,  774. 

796.  Egfertb,  or  Egfrido. 

796.  Kenulph,  Kenwolfe.  or  Genwulf. 

819.  St.  Kenelm,  or  Cenelm;  reigned  five 

months. 
819.  Ceolwulf. 
821.  Bemulf,  or  Beomwulf. 
825.  Lndecan,  or  Ludican. 
896.  Wtthlafe. 
899.  Berthulf. 
809.  Bnrhred ;  af  tar  whose  dsath  Merola  was 

incorporated   with  the  kingdom  of 

England. 


The  Saxons,  although  they  were  divided  into  seren  different  kingdoms,  yet  were  for  the  most 
part  sabject  to  one  king  alone,  who  was  entitled  Rex  gentis  Anglorum,  or  King  of  the  English 
■ation ;  those  wiiicfa  were  stronger  than  the  rest  giring  the  law  to  them  in  their  several  turns,  till. 
In  the  end,  th^  all  became  inoorporated  in  the  empire  of  the  West  Saxons.  The  following  also 
were  kings  or  ootarchs  daring  tbo  Heptarchy :» 


KIKOS.  OR  OCTARCaS,  OP  THC  XNoiaaH  SAzoirs. 

457.  Hengist,  first  king  of  SLent 

49a  Ella,  king  of  the  South  Saxons. 

5ia  Cerdic,  king  of  the  West  Saxons. 

533.  Kenric,  ditto. 

559.  Cealwin,  ditto. 

693.  St  Ethelbert,  ditto,  and  of  Kent. 

616.  Redwald.  king  of  the  East  Angles. 

630.  Edwine,  king  of  Northumbria. 

655.  Oswald,  ditto  ;  slain. 

f4i.  Osweo.  or  Oswy,  ditto. 

670.  Wulfhere,  king  of  Merda. 


675.  Ethelred,  ditto. 

704.  Cenred,  king  of  Merola. 

709.  Celred  ;  slain  in  battle. 

716.  Etbelbald,  ditto ;  slain. 

758.  Offa,  ditto. 

79a  Egferth,  or  Egfrido ;  ditto.  < 

796.  Kenulph,  ditto. 

880.  Egbert,  king  of  the  West  Saxons  ;  the 
first  and  absolute  numarch  <k  the 
whole  Heptarchy,  who  vanquished 
all  or  most  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
added  their  dominions  to  his  own. 


Tliat  Britain  formerly  joined  the  Continent  has  been  inferred  from  the  similar  cliffi 
of  the  opposite  ooasti  of  the  English  Channel,  and  from  the  constant  encroaehments 
of  the  sea  in  still  widening  the  channeL  For  instance,  a  large  part  of  the  cliffs  of 
Dorer  fieli,  estimated  at  six  acres,  Not.  27,  1810. — PhUlip8*9  AnnaU, 

BRITISH  INSTITUTION,  Pall  Mall,  founded  in  1805,  and  opened  Jan.  18, 
1 806,  on  a  plan  formed  by  sir  Thomas  Bernard,  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
artists.  The  gallery  that  was  purchased  for  this  institution  was  erected  by  Alder- 
man Boydell,  to  exhibit  the  paintings  that  had  been  executed  for  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare. — Leigh, 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  The  origin  of  this  great  national  institution  was  the  grant  by 
parliament  of  20,000/.  to  the  daughters  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  payment  for  his  fine 
library,  and  yast  collection  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  which  had  cost  him 
50,000/.  The  library  contamed  50,000  Tolumes  and  valuable  MSS.,  and  69,352 
•articles  of  rertU  were  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  curiosities.  The  act  was  passed 
April  5, 1753 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Montagu-house  was  obtained  by  government 
as  a  place  for  the  reception  of  these  treasures.  The  museum  has  since  been  gradu- 
ally increased  to  an  immense  extent  by  gifts,  bequests,  the  purchase  of  eveiy  species 
of  curiosity,  MSS.,  sculpture  and  work  of  art,  and  by  the  transference  to  its  rooms 
oi  the  Cottonian,  Harleian,  and  other  libraries,  the  Elgin  marbles,  &c.  George  IV. 
presented  to  the  museum  the  library  collected  at  BucUngham-house  by  George  III. 
— See  Cotioniim  Library,  and  other  collections. 

BROAD  SEAL  of  ENGLAND,  first  affixed  to  patents  and  other  grants  of  the  erowo, 
by  Edward  the  Confessor,  a.d.  1048. — Baker* e  Chron.    See  Great  Seal. 

BROCADE.  A  silken  stuff  variegated  with  gold  or  silver,  and  raised  and  enriched 
with  flowers  and  various  sorts  of  figures,  originally  made  by  the  Chinese. — Johnson. 
The  trade  in  thic  article  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. — Anderson.  Its  manu- 
facture was  established  with  great  success  at  Lyons,  in  1757. 


BRO  C  ^  J  ^^^ 

BROCOLI :  an  lulian  plant. — Pardon.  The  white  and  purple,  both  of  whidi  ire 
raiietiet  of  the  canlillover,  vere  brought  to  England  from  the  Isle  of  Cypros,  in 
the  KTenteenth  century. — Amdenon.  About  1603. — Burns,  The  cnltiTation  of 
this  T^etable  was  greatly  improTcd  in  the  gardens  fA  England  and  came  into  grat 
abondanoe  about  1680. — Amderum. 

BROKERS.  Thoae  both  of  money  and  merchandise  were  known  early  in  Englfod. 
See  Appraisers.  Their  dealings  were  regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  enacted  thit 
they  should  be  licensed  before  transacting  business,  8  and  9  William  III.  1695-6. 
The  dealings  of  stock-brokers  were  regulated  by  act  6  Geoige  1. 17 19,  and  10  George 
II.  nze.^SiatuU*  ai  large.—See  Pawnbnkers. 

BRONZE,  known  to  the  ancients,  some  of  whose  statues,  yessels,  and  Tmrious  otiier 
articles,  made  of  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Loaii 
XIV.,  1699,  in  the  Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  (demolished  Aug.  lOth,  1792,)  was  the 
most  coloasal  ever  made ;  it  contained  60,000  lbs.  wdght  of  £ronxe.  Bronse  ii  tvo 
parts  brass  and  one  copper,  and  the  Greeks  added  one  fifteenth  of  lead  and  nlTer.  . 

BROTHELS,  were  formerly  allowed  in  London,  and  considered  a  necessary  eril,  under 
the  regulation  of  a  good  police.  They  were  all  situated  on  the  Bankside,  Southwuk, 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ;  and  they  were  lidtei 
weekly  by  the  sheriff's  officers,  the  severest  penalties  being  enacted  against  keepiag 
infected  or  msrried  women,  8  Henry  II.  1162. — Survep  qf  London.  Brothels  tote- 
rated  in  France,  1280.  Pope  Stxtus  IV.  licensed  one  at  Rome,  and  the  prostitBtei 
paid  him  a  weekly  tax,  which  amounted  to  20,000  ducats  a  year,  1471. — lUU.  Chrm. 

BROWNISTS,  a  sect  founded  by  a  schoolmsster  in  Southwark,  named  Robot 
Brown ,  about  1615.  It  condemned  all  ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  end 
affirmed  that  there  was  an  admixture  of  corruptions  in  all  other  communions.  Bit 
the  founder  subsequently  recanted  his  doctrines  for  a  benefice  in  the  ehvchof 
England. — Collinses  Eecles.  Hist. 

BRUCE'S  TRAVELS,  underUken  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Nile.  The  iUustriots 
Bruce,  the  *'  Abyssinian  Traveller,*'  set  out  in  June  1768,  and  proceeding  first  to 
Cairo,  he  navigated  the  Nile  to  Syene,  thence  crossed  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea,  and, 
arriving  at  Jidda,  passed  some  months  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  after  various  detentions, 
reached  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Feb.  1770.  On  Nov.  14th,  1770,  lie 
obtained  the  great  object  of  his  wishes — a  sight  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Brsot 
returned  to  England  in  1773,  and  died  in  1794. 

BRUNSWICK,  House  or.  This  house  owes  its  origin  to  Azo,  of  the  fsmilyof 
Este.  Azo  died  in  1055,  snd  left,  by  his  wife  Cunegonde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph  IIl^ 
duke  of  Bavaria),  a  son  who  was  Guelph  IV.,  the  great-grandfather  of  Henry  die 
Lion.  This  last  married  Maude,  daughter  of  Henry  11.  of  England,  and  is  always 
looked  upon  as  being  the  founder  of  the  Brunswick  fiunily.  The  dominions  of 
Henry  the  Lion  were  the  most  extensive  of  any  prince  of  his  time  ;  but  having 
refused  to  assist  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  a  war  against  pope  Alexander 
III.,  he  drew  the  emperor's  resentment  on  him,  and  in  the  diet  of  Wnrtzbuig,  in 
1 179,  he  was  proscribed.  The  duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to  Otho,  from  whom  ii 
descended  the  family  of  Bavaria  ;  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  Bernard  Ascanius,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Anhalt ;  and  his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On  this,  he 
retired  to  England  ;  but  on  Henry's  intercession,  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  wen 
restored  to  him.  The  house  of  Brunswick  has  divided  into  several  branches.  The 
present  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel  is  sprung  from  the  eldest ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick-Zell  was  from  the  second ;  and  from  this  last  sprang  the  royal  family  of 
England.  A  revolution  took  place  at  Brunswick,  when  the  ducal  palace  wtf 
burnt,  and  the  reigning  prince  obliged  to  retire  and  seek  shelter  in  England, 
Sept.  8,  1830. 

BRUNSWICK  CLUBS.  EsUbHshed  to  mainUin  the  principles  of  the  revolutioa, 
the  integrity  of  the  bouse  of  Hanover,  and  Protestant  ascendency  in  church  and  statf. 
The  first  was  formed  in  England  at  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone,  in  Sept  1828. 
The  first  general  meeting  for  the  formation  of  Brunswick  clubs  in  Ireland  was  held 
at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  Nov.  4,  same  year. 

BRUSSELS,  founded  by  St.  Gery  of  Cambray,  in  the  seventh  century.  The  meoBor- 
able  bombardment  of  this  city,  by  Marshal  Viileroy,  when  14  churches  and  4000 
houses  were  destroyed,  1695.     Taken  by  the  French,  1746.    Again,  by  Dnmonrits, 
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1792.  The  reToIution  of  1830  commenced  here,  Aag.  25.— See  Belgium,  Thig 
town  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  lace,  camlets,  and  tapestry.  There  is  here  a  noble 
building,  called  the  U6tel  de  VUle,  whose  turret  is  364  feet  in  height ;  and  on  its  top 
is  a  copper  figure  of  St.  Michael,  17  feet  high,  which  turns  with  the  wind.  Riot  in 
Bmssels,  in  which  the  costly  fornitnre  of  16  principal  houses  was  demolished,  in 
cootequence  of  a  display  of  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange  5th  April,  1834. 

BUBBLE  COMPANIES,  in  commerce,  a  name  given  to  projects  for  raising  money 
npon  false  and  imaginary  grounds,  much  practised,  often  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences, in  France  and  England,  in  1719  and  1721.  Many  such  projects  were 
formed  in  England  and  Ireland  in  1825.     See  Companiftf  and  Law*t  Bubble, 

BUCCANEERS.  These  piratical  adyenturers,  chiefly  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  com. 
menoed  their  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America,  soon  after  the  latter  had 
taken  possession  of  that  continent  and  the  West  Indies.  The  principal  commanden 
of  the  firat  expeditions  were,  Montbar,  Lolonois,  Basco,  and  Morgan,  who  murdered 
thousands,  and  plundered  millions.  The  expedition  of  Van  Horn,  of  Ostend,  was 
undertaken  in  1603  ;  that  of  Gramont,  in  1685  ;  and  that  of  Pointis,  in  1697. 

BUCHANITES.  Hundreds  of  deluded  fanatics,  followers  of  Margaret  Bnchan,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  and  prophesied  the  end  of  the 
world.  She  aii|>eared  in  Scotland  in  1779,  and  died  in  1791,  when  her  followen 
dispersed. 

BUCHAREST,  T&batt  of.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  this  place  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  should  be  the  frontier  limit  of 
those  empires,  signed  May  28,  1812.  The  subsequent  war  between  those  powen 
altered  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  London.  The  original  edifice,  called  Buckingham-house, 
was  built  on  the  site  known  as  Mulberry-gardens,  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck> 
ingham,  in  1703.  In  1761,  it  became  the  property  of  the  late  queen  Charlotte,  who 
made  it  her  town  residence ;  and  here  all  her  children,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ddest,  were  bom.  Here  likewise  several  royal  marriages  have  taken  place :  the  late 
duke  of  York  and  princess  Frederics  of  Prussia,  in  1791 ;  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
princess  Mary,  1816;  prince  of  Hesse-Homburg  and  princess  Elizabeth,  1818 ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  and  princess  of  Hesse,  in  the  same  year.  Buckingham -house  was 
pulled  down  in  1825,  and  the  new  palace  commenced  on  its  site ;  and  after  an  expen- 
diture which  must  have  approached  a  million  sterling,  it  was  completed,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  queen  Victoria,  July  13,  1837. 

BUCKLERS.  Those  used  in  smgle  combat  were  invented  by  Proetus  and  Acrisius,  of 
Argoe,  about  1370  b.c.  When  Lucius  Papirius  defeated  the  Samnites,  he  took  from 
than  their  bucklen,  which  were  of  gold  and  silver,  309  b.c.    See  article  Armour. 

BUCKLES.  The  wearing  of  buckles  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ;  but  people 
of  infSerior  rank,  and  such  as  affected  plainness  in  their  garb,  wore  strings  in  their 
shoes  some  yean  after  that  period :  these  last  were,  however,  ridiculed  for  their  sin- 
gularity in  using  them. 

BUDA ;  onoe  called  the  Key  of  Christendom.  It  was  taken  by  Solyman  11.  at  the 
memorable  battle  of  Mohatx,  when  the  Hungarian  king,  Louis,  was  killed,  and 
200,0(N)  of  his  subjects  were  carried  away  captives,  1526.  Buds  was  sacked  a  second 
time,  when  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the 
Ottoman  empire,  1540.  Re-taken  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Mahometans  delivered 
up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  1686.    See  Hungary. 

BUENOS  AYRES.  The  capital  was  founded  by  Pedro  Mendoza,  in  1535.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Britirii  under  sir  Home  Popham,  June  21,  1806;  and  was  re-taken,  after  an 
attack  of  three  days,  Aug.  12,  the  same  year.  The  British  suffered  a  great  repulse 
here  under  general  Whitelocke,  who  was  disgraced,  July  6,  1807.  Declaration  of 
independence  of  this  province,  July  19,  1816  :  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Feb.  1822. 

BUFFOONS.  These  were  originally  mountebanks  in  the  Roman  theatres.  The  shows 
of  the  buffoons  were  discouraged  by  Domitian,  and  were  finally  abolished  by  Trajan, 
A.o.  98.  Our  ancient  kings  had  jesters,  who  are  described  as  being,  at  first,  practi- 
tioners of  indecent  raillery  and  antic  postures;  they  were  employed  under  the  Tudora. 
Some  writera  state  that  James  I.  converted  the  jestera  into  poet-laureates ;  but  poet- 
laureates  existed  long  before  ;  Selden  traces  the  latter  to  1251. —  JVarion. 

BUILDING.    The  firat  structures  were  of  wood  and  clay,  then  of  rough  stone,  and  in 
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the  end  the  art  adTanced  to  polished  marble.  Building  with  stoue  was  early  among 
the  Tynans ;  and  as  ornaments  and  taste  arose,  erery  nation  parsned  a  differeot 
system.  The  art  of  building  with  stone  may  be  referred  in  England  to  Benedict,  or 
Benet,  a  monk,  about  a.d.  670.  The  first  bridge  of  this  material  in  England  wu 
at  Bow,  in  1087.  In  Ireland,  a  castle  was  built  of  stone  at  Tuam  by  the  king  of  Coo- 
naught,  in  1161 ;  and  it  was  *'  so  new  and  uncommon  as  to  be  called  the  fVondeijvl 
Cattle.**  Building  with  brick  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  their  proTinca. 
Alfred  encouraged  it  in  England,  in  886.  Brick-building  was  generally  introdooed  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  about  1598,  London  being  then  almost  built  of  wood.  The 
increase  of  building  in  London  was  prohibited  within  three  miles  of  the  dty-gatei  by 
Elizabeth,  who  ordered  that  one  funily  only  should  dwell  in  one  house,  1580.  The 
buildings  from  High  Holbom,  north  and  south,  and  Great  Queen-street  (built  on  the 
ground  where  stooid  the  Elms,  or  the  ancient  Tyburn,  in  Edward  III.'s  reign),  were 
erected  between  1607  and  1631. — Strype. 

BUILDING  ACTS.  The  early  and  principal  sUtntes  relating  to  building  were  paned, 
▼is.,  5,  23,  and  35,  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  19  and  22  of  Charles  II. ;  and  6  and  7  of 
Anne.  The  principal  statutes  since  were,  33  George  II.  and  6  Greorge  III.,  foUowed 
by  enactments  in  1770,  1772,  and  1783.    The  recent  acts  are  yery  numerous. 

BULGARIANS.  They  defeat  Justinian,  a.d.  687  ;  and  are  subdued  by  the  emperor 
Basilius,  in  1019.  On  one  occasion,  this  emperor  having  taken  15,000  Bulgarimf 
prisoners,  he  caused  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  leaving  one  eye  only  to  every  hundredth 
man,  to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  countrymen  home.  Bulgaria  was  governed  by 
Roman  dukes  till  1186  ;  subdued  by  Bajazet,  1396.— (7mo.  HisL  vol.  zvii. 

BULL,  OR  EDICT  op  the  POPE.  This  is  an  apostolical  rescript,  of  ancient  use,  sad 
generally  written  on  parchment.  The  bull  is,  properly,  the  seal,  deriving  its  name 
m>m  hulla^  and  has  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  wax.  On  one  side  are  the 
heads  of  Peter  and  Paul ;  and  on  the  other,  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  year  of  hb 
pontificate.  The  celebrated  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  was  so  called 
oecause  of  its  golden  seal ;  and  was  made  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Grerman  anfure, 
at  the  diet  of  Nuremburg,  a.d.  1356.  Bulls  denouncing  queen  Bllizabeth  and  her 
abettors,  and  consigning  them  to  hell-fire,  accompanied  the  Spaniah  Armada,  1588. 

fiULL-BAlTING,  or  BULL-FIGHTING.  This  atrociously  criminal  sport  of  Spsin 
and  Portugal  is  somewhat  equivalent  in  those  countries  to  the  fights  of  the  gUdiaton 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  recorded  as  being  an  amusement  at  Stamford  so  early  ss 
the  reign  of  John,  1209.  Bull-running  was  a  sport  at  Tutbury  in  1374.  In  the 
Sports  of  England f  we  read  of  the  *'  Easter  fierce  hunts,  when  foaminc  boars  fought 
for  their  heads,  and  lusty  bulls  and  huge  bears  were  baited  with  dogs  ;''  and  near  the 
Clink t  London,  was  the  Paris,  or  Bear  Garden,  so  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
for  the  exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  then  a  fashionable  amusement.  A  bill  to  abolish 
bull-baiting  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Windham,  who  made  a  singular  speech  in  favour  of  the  custom,  May  24,  IS02, 
— Butler.  It  has  since  been  declared  illegal.  See  Cruelty  to  Animab.  BuU-fighti 
were  introduced  into  Spain  about  1260  :  abolished  there,  **  except  for  pkmt  and 
patriotic  purposes,"  in  1784.  There  was  a  bull-fight  at  Lisbon,  at  Campo  de  Sants 
Anna,  attended  by  10,000  spectators,  on  Sutuiayt  June  14,  1840. 

BULLETS.  Those  of  stone  were  in  use  a.d.  1514  ;  and  iron  ones  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  Fadera^  1550.  Leaden  bullets  were  made  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  continue  to  be  those  in  use  in  all  nations  for  musketry.  Hie  cannon- 
ball  in  some  Eastern  countries  is  still  of  stone,  instead  of  iron. — Athe. 

BUNKER'S  HILL,  Battle  of,  fought  between  the  British  forces  and  the  revolted 
Americans,  who  made  a  formidable  stand  against  the  royal  troops,  but  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  with  considerable  loss — the  Americans  were  nearly  2000,  and  the 
British  near  3000  men.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  actions  of  the  provincials  with 
the  mother  country  ;  and  notwithstanding  its  issue,  the  American  people  refer  to 
it  with  great  national  pride,  on  account  of  the  obstinate  fight  they  made  against 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  British  ;  fought  June  17,  1775. 

BUONAPARTE'S  EMPIRE  of  FRANCE.  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  of  modem  times,  ruled  over  France,  and  subdued  most  of  the  nationi 
of  the  Continent,  in  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  century.  See  his  various  militsry 
and  other  achievements  under  their  respective  heads  throughout  the  volume  i-^ 
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BUONAPARTE'S  EMPIRE  of  FRANCE, 

Napoleon  born  at  Ajaodo,  in  Italy, 

Aug.  15,  ifm 
He  first  distingaisbes  himself  In  the  com- 

mand  of  the  artillery  at  Toulon  .  .  1793 
He  embarks  for  ^gypt  BCay  10,  1796 

Is  remised  before  Acre  .        .    May  S7,  1799 
He  returns  fnmi  Egypt  Aug.  S3,  1799 

D^Mses  the  Fraich  directory,  and  be- 

ccnnee  first  consul  Nor.  9,  1799 

Sends  orertures  of  peace  to  the  king  of 

England  Jan.  I.  1800 

His  life  attempted  by  an  "  infernal  ma- 
chine**       ....    Dec.  24,  1800 
Elected  president  of  the  Italian,  late 

Cisalpine  repnblio   .  Jan.  85,  1809 

Elected  consul  for  10  years         .  May  8, 1808 
Made  first  consul  for  life  Aug.  8,  1809 

Accepts  the  title  of  emperor  from  the 

senate  in  name  of  the  people .  May  18, 1804 
Crowned  emperor  by  the  pope  .  Dec  8,  1804 
Crowned  king  of  Italy  May  96,  1805 

Diroroed  firom  the  empiess  Josephine 

Dec.  16,  1809 
MarriesMaria  Louisa  .    April  7>  1810 

A  son,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  bom, 

and  styled  king  of  Rome   .   March  90,  1811 
His  OTCTtures  of  peace  to  England  re- 
jected   ....        April  14,  1818 
CTbe  reverses  of  Buonaparte  now  foUow 

in  qnlek  suceeasion.^ 
He  renounces  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  accepts  of  the  Isle  of  Elba 
for  his  retreat  .    April  5,  1814 

Embarks  at  Fr<|us    .  April  88,  1814 

ArriTes  at  Elba     .  May  3,  1814 

Again  appears  in  France ;  he  quits  Elba 
and  lands  at  Cannes  .        .    March  1,  1815 


eoniinued. 

Enters  Lyons  March  10, 

Arrires  at  Fontainebleau  .  March  80, 
Joined  by  all  the  army  .  March  88, 
The  allies  sign  a  treaty  for  his  eztermi* 


1815 
1815 
1815 

1815 


March  85, 

Bfarch89,  1815 

June  12,  1815 

June  18,  1815 

June  80.  1815 

his  infant 


nation 

He  abolishes  the  sUre-trade 

Leares  Paris  for  the  army    . 

Is  defeated  at  Waterloo    . 

Returns  to  Paris 

And  abdicates  in  farour  of 
son June  28,  1815 

Intending  to  embark  for  America,  ho 
arrires  at  Rochefort  July  3,  1815 

He  surrenders  to  Capt.  Maitland,  of  the 
BeWirophon  .         .    July  15,  1815 

Transferred  at  Torbay  to  the  Northum' 
berland,  and  sails  for  St  Helena  Aug.  8,  1815 

Arrives  at  St  Helena  (where  It  is  decreed 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  he  shall  re- 
main for  life)  .        .        Oct  15, 

The  family  of  Buonaparte  excluded  for 
ever  from  France  by  the  law  of  am- 
nesty      ....        Jan.  18, 

Death  of  Buonaparte  May  5, 

His  will  registered  in  England    .     Aug. 

His  son,  ex-klng  of  Rome,  dies  .  July  28, 1838 

The  French  chambers  decree,  with  the 
consent  of  England,  that  the  ashes  of 
Napoleon  be  removed  from  St  Helena, 
and  brought  to  France  .         .  May  18,  1840 

They  are  exhumed  .        Oct  16,  1840 

The  BtlU  PouU,  French  frigate,  arrives 
at  Cherbourg  with  the  remains  of  Na- 
poleon, in  the  oare  of  the  prince  de 
Joinville  .        .         Nov.  30,  1840 

Thoy  are  interred  with  great  solemnity 
in  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides    .    Deo.  15, 1840 


1815 


1816 
1821 
1824 


BURGESS,  from  the  French  Bourgeois,  a  distinctioa  coeyal  in  England  with  iti 
corporations.  Burgesses  were  called  to  parliament  in  England  a.d.  1265 ;  in 
Scotland,  in  1326 ;  and  in  Ireland,  about  1365.  Burgesses  to  be  resident  in  the 
places  which  they  are  elected  to  represent  in  parliament,  1  Henry  V.  1413. —  Viner^t 
Statutes.     See  Borough. 

BURGHER  SECEDERS,  dissenters  from  the  church  of  Scotland.  Their  separation 
from  the  associate  presbytery  arose  in  a  difference  of  sentiment  regarding  the 
lAwfolness  of  taking  the  burgess  oath,  1739. 

BURGLARY.  Until  the  reign  of  Greorge  IV.  this  crime  was  punished  with  death. 
Formerly,  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  he  who  convicted  a  burglar  was 
exempted  from  parish  offices,  10  and  11  William  III.  1699.  Statute  of  Rewards, 
5  Anne,  ]706>  and  6  George  I.  1720.  Receivers  of  stolen  plate  and  other  goods  to 
be  transported,  10  George  III.  1770.  Persons  having  upon  them  picklock  keys. 
Sec  to  be  deemed  rogues  and  vagabonds,  13  George  III.  1772-3.  The  laws  with 
respect  to  burglary  were  amended  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel's  acts, 
between  4  and  10  George  IV.  1823  and  1829. 

BURGOS,  SiKOE  OF.  Lord  Wellington  entered  Burgos  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 
which  was  fousht  July  22, 1812,  and  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  British  and 
allied  army,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to  carry  it  by  assault,  but  the  siege 
was  abandoned  in  October,  same  year.  The  castle  and  fortifications  were  blown  up 
by  the  French  in  June  1813. 

BURGUNDY.  This  kingdom  begins  in  Alsace,  a.d.  413.  Conrad  II.  of  Germany 
being  declared  heir  to  the  kingdom,  is  opposed  in  his  attempt  to  annex  it  to  the 
empire,  when  it  is  dismembered,  and  on  its  ruins  are  formed  the  four  provinces 
of  Burgondy,  Provence,  Viennes,  and  Savoy,  1034.  Burgundy  becomes  a  circle 
of  the  German  empire,  15'21.     It  falls  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and 
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religious  persecutions  cause  a  reTolt  in  the  Batavian  provinces,  1 566.     After  Tarioos 
changes,  Burgundy  annexed  to  France,  and  formed  into  departments  of  that  kingdooL 

BURIAL.  The  earliest  and  most  rational  mode  of  restoring  the  body  to  earth.  The 
first  idea  of  it  was  formed  by  Adam,  on  his  observing  a  live  bird  covering  a  dead  one 
fvith  leaves.  Barrows  were  the  most  ancient  graves.  See  Barrows.  Places  of 
burial  were  consecrated  under  pope  Calixtus  I.  in  210. — Eusebius.  The  firrt 
Christian  burial-place  was  instituted  in  596  ;  burial  in  cities,  742 ;  in  consecrated 
places,  750 ;  in  church-yards,  758.  Vaults  were  erected  in  chancels  first  at 
Canterbury,  1075.  Woollen  shrouds  used  in  England,  1666.  Linen  scarfs  intro- 
duced at  funerals  in  Ireland,  1729  ;  and  woollen  shrouds  used,  1733.  Burials  were 
taxed,  1695~again,  1783.     See  Cemeteries, 

BURIALS.  Parochial  registers  of  them,  and  of  births  and  marriages,  were  institvted 
in  England  by  Cromwell,  Lord  Essex,  about  1536. — Stowe.  A  tax  waa  exacted  on 
burials  in  England  ~  for  the  burial  of  a  duke,  50/.,  and  for  that  of  a  common  pawn 
4«.,  under  William  III.  1695,  and  Geo.  III.  17 S^.^Statutee,   See  BiUs  o/MortoRtg. 

BURKING.  A  new  and  horrible  species  of  murder  committed  in  England.  It  was 
thus  named  from  the  first  known  criminal  by  whom  the  deed  was  perpetrated  being 
called  Burke.  His  victims  were  strangled,  or  made  lifeless  by  preasnre,  or  other 
modes  of  suffocation,  and  the  bodies,  which  exhibited  no  marks  of  violence,  were 
afterwards  sold  to  the  surgeons  for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  Burke  waa  executed 
at  Edinburgh  in  February  1829.  The  crime  has  been  more  recently  perpetrated  by 
a  g^ng  of  murderers  in  London.  The  monster  nam^  Bishop  was  apprehended 
in  November  1831,  and  executed  with  9ViUiamst  one  of  his  accomplices,  for  the 
murder  of  a  poor  Italian  boy  named  Carlo  Ferrari,  a  friendless  wanderer,  and 
therefore  selected  as  being  less  likely  to  be  sought  after  (they  confessing  to  this  and 
other  similar  murders),  December  5,  same  year. 

BURLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  the  United  States 
American  forces,  an  obstinate  and  memorable  engagement,  contested  with  grest 
valour  on  both  sides.  The  Americans  were  routed,  and  the  British  carried  the 
heights,  June  6,  1813. 

BURMESE  EMPIRE.  Founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Alompra,  the 
first  sovereign  of  the  present  dynasty.  Our  first  dispute  with  this  formidable  poMr 
occurred  in  1795,  but  it  was  amicably  adjusted  by  general  Erskine.  Hostilities 
were  commenced  by  the  British  in  1824,  when  they  took  Rangoon.  The  fort  and 
pagoda  of  Syriam  taken,  1825.  After  a  short  armistice^  hostilities  were  renewed, 
December  1,  same  year,  and  pursued  until  the  successive  victories  of  the  British 
led  to  the  cession  of  Arracan,  and  to  the  signature  of  peace  on  the  3d  January,  182& 
— See  India, 

BURNING  ALIVE.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  among  the  Romans,  Jews,  and 
other  nations,  on  the  betrayers  of  councils,  incendiaries,  and  for  incett  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  d^rees.  The  Jews  had  two  ways  of  burning  aUve :  one 
with  wood  and  faggots  to  bum  the  body,  the  other,  by  pouring  scalding  lead  doira 
the  throat  of  the  criminal,  combusHo  anitntf,  to  bum  the  soul.---See  Sutiees, 

BURNING  ALIVE,  in  England.  Even  in  England  (see  preceding  artieU)  burning 
alive  was  a  punishment  upon  the  statute-book,  llie  Britons  punished  heinous 
crimes  by  burning  alive  in  wicker  baskets.  See  Sionehenge,  This  punishment  was 
countenanced  by  bulls  of  the  pope ;  and  witches  suffered  in  thia  manner. — See 
Witches,  Many  persons  have  been  burned  alive  on  account  of  religious  principles. 
The  first  sufferer  was  sir  William  Sawtree,  parish  priest  of  St.  Osith,  London, 
3  Henry  IV.,  February  9,  1401.  In  the  reign  of  the  cruel  Mary  numbers  were 
burned,  among  others,  Ridley «  bishop  of  London,  Latimer,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  were  burned  at  Oxford  in  1555  and 
1556.    Numerous  others  suffered  this  dreadful  death  in  Mary's  reign  *. 


♦  It  Is  computed,  that  during  the  three  years  of  Mary's  reign  In  whSoh  these  ihocking 
and  barbarities  wore  carried  on,  there  were  877  persons  brought  to  the  stake ;  besidea  those  who  wore 
punished  by  imprlaonmeiit,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered  by  fire  were  5  bbhoiMi 
SI  cletgynien,  8  lay  gentlemen.  84  tradesmen,  100  hufibandmon,  servants,  and  labourers.  55  women, 
and  4  children.  The  unprincipled  agents  of  this  merciless  queen  were  the  bishops  Gardiner  and 
lk>nner.  The  latter  especially  was  a  man  of  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  derive  a  savage  pies- 
sure  in  witnessing  the  torture  of  the  sufferers. 
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BURNING  THE  DEAD.  The  andqaity  of  this  custom  rises  as  high  as  the  Theban 
war ;  it  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  poet  Homer  abounds 
with  descriptions  of  such  foneral  obsequies.  The  practice  was  very  general  about 
1225  B.C.,  and  was  reTired  by  Sylla,  lest  the  relics  of  the  dead  in  graves  should  be 
violated ;  and  to  this  day  the  burning  of  the  dead  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.    See  Barrows, 

BURNING-GLASS  and  CONCAVE  MIRRORS.  Their  power  was  not  unknown  to 
Archimedes,  but  the  powers  of  these  instruments  are  rendered  wonderful  by  the 
modem  improrements  of  Settalla :  of  Tchimhausen,  1680 ;  of  Buffon,  1747  ;  and  of 
Parker  and  others,  more  recently.  The  following  are  experiments  of  the  fusion  of 
substances  made  with  Mr.  Parker's  lens,  or  burning  mirror : 


Su^taiuet  /itud. 

Weight. 

Time. 

SubstanetiAued. 

WeiffhL 

TiwU' 

Pore  gold   . 

.  SO  grains 

4  seconds. 

A topac 

.    3  grains 

45  seconds. 

SQver      . 

.    .  SOgratnt 

3  seconds. 

.    .    S  grains 

95  seconds. 

Cbppo- 

.  S3  grains 

!<>  seconds. 

A  crystal  pebble . 

.    7  grains 

6  seconds. 

Platina  . 

.   .  10  grains 

3  seconds. 

Flint       . 

.    .  10  grains 

3U  seconds. 

Cast  iron     . 

.  10  grains 

3  seconds. 

Comeliwn   . 

.  10  grains 

75  seconds. 

Steel 

.  10  grains 

19  seconds. 

Pumice  stone  . 

.    .  10  grains 

24  seconds. 

Green  wood  takes  fire  Instantaneously;  water  boils  immediately;  bones  are  calcined; 
and  things,  not  capable  of  melting,  at  once  become  red-hot  like  iron. 

BURWELL  FIRE.  A  number  of  persons  assembled  to  see  a  puppet-show  at  Burwell, 
near  Newmarket,  in  the  evening  of  September  8,  1727.  The  entertainment  was  in 
a  bam,  and  a  candle  haTing  been  placed  too  near  a  heap  of  straw,  a  fire  was 
occasioDed,  which  was  one  of  the  most  fatal  on  record.  Seventy-six  indiyiduals 
perished  in  the  fire,  and  others  died  of  their  wounds.  Among  the  sufferers  were 
■ereral  young  ladies  of  fortune  and  many  children.  The  bodies  were  reduced  to  a 
mass  of  mangled  carcases  half  consumed,  and  wholly  undistinguishable,  and  were 
promiscuously  buried  in  two  pits,  dug  for  the  purpose  in  the  church-yard. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS.  Took  its  name  from  St.  Edmund,  who  was  murdered  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  and  buried  here,  and  to  whom  its  magnificent  abbey  vras  founded. 
It  shares  with  Rannymede  the  honour  of  producing  Magna  Charts  in  1215.  At  this 
town  the  barons  met,  and  entered  into  a  league  against  king  John  ;  and  Henry  VI. 
summoned  a  parliament  in  1446,  when  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  here,  it  is  supposed  by  poison.  It  was  almost  consumed  by  fire  in  1608 ; 
and  an  awfid  and  desolating  plague  raged  in  1636. 

BURYING  ALIVE.  A  mode  of  death  adopted  in  Boeotia,  where  Creon  ordered 
Antigone,  the  sister  of  Polynices,  to  be  buried  alive,  1225  b.c.  The  Roman  vestals 
were  subjected  to  this  horrible  kind  of  execution  for  any  levity  in  dress  or  conduct 
that  oonld  excite  a  suspicion  of  their  virtue.  The  vestal  Minutia  was  buried  alive  on 
a  diarge  of  incontinence,  337  b.c.  The  vestal  Sextilia  was  buried  alive  274  b.c. 
The  vestal  Cornelia  a.d.  92.  Lord  Bacon  gives  instances  of  the  resurrection  of 
persons  who  had  been  buried  alive  ;  the  famous  Duns  Scotus  is  of  the  number.  The 
assassins  of  Capo  d'Istria,  President  of  Greece,  were  (two  of  them)  sentenced  to  be 
immured  in  brick  walls  built  around  them  up  to  their  chins,  and  to  be  supplied  vrith 
food  in  this  species  of  torture  until  they  died,  October  1831. — See  Greece. 

BUSACO,  OB  BUZACCO,  Battle  of,  between  the  BriUsh  under  Lord  Wellington 
and  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Massena.  The  latter  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  British  subsequently  retreated  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras, 
which  were  too  strong  for  Massena  to  attempt  to  force,  and  the  two  armies  remained 
in  sight  of  each  other  to  the  end  of  the  year :  fought  September  27,  1810. 

BUSHEL.  This  measure  was  ordered  to  contain  eight  gallons  of  wheat,  12  Henry 
YIII.  1520;  the  legal  Winchester  bushel  was  regulated  9  William  III.  1697  ;  the 
imperial  com  bushel  of  2218192  cubic  inches,  is  to  the  Winchester  of  2150*42,  as 
32  to  31.  Regulated  by  act  5  George  IV.  June  1824,  which  act  came  into  operation 
January  1.  lS26,^Siatulet. 

BUSTS.  This  mode  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  the  human  features  is  the  same 
with  the  hemuB  of  the  Greeks.  Lysistratus,  the  statuary,  was  the  inventor  of  moulds 
from  which  be  cast  wax  figures,  328  b.c. — P/iny.  Busts  from  the  face  in  plaster 
of  Pkris  were  first  taken  by  Andrea  Verrochi,  about  a.d.  1466. —  Vatari. 
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BUTCHERS.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  three  classes :  the  Suarii  proTided  hop, 
the  Boarii  oxen,  and  the  Laniif  whose  office  was  to  kill.  The  butchers'  trade  is 
Tery  ancient  in  England  ;  so  is  their  company  in  London,  although  it  was  not 
incorporated  until  the  second  year  of  James  I.  1604. — Annals  of  London. 

BUTTER.  It  was  late  before  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  butter,  and  by  the  early 
Romans  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine — nerer  as  food.  The  Christiana  of  Egypt 
burnt  butter  in  their  lamps  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third  century.  Butter  forming  an 
important  article  of  commerce  as  well  as  food  in  these  countries,  yarions  statutes 
have  passed  respecting  its  package,  weight,  and  sale  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
36th  and  38th  George  III.  and  10  George  IV.  1829.  In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland, 
during  the  winter  timci  a  thick  yellow  dew,  which  had  all  the  medicinal  properties 
of  butter.  In  Africa,  regetable  butter  is  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  shea  tree,  and  is 
of  richer  taste,  at  Kebba,  than  any  butter  made  from  cow's  milk. — Mungo  Park, 

BUTTONS,  of  early  manufacture  in  England ;  those  coTered  with  cloth  were  prohibited 
by  a  statute,  thereby  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons,  8  George  I. 
1721.  The  manufacture  owes  nothing  to  encouragement  from  any  quarter  of  Ute 
years,  although  it  has,  notwithstanding,  much  improved. — Phillips. 

BYNG,  Hon.  Admiral  JOHN,  shot  on  board  the  Monarch  ship  of  war  at  Spitbead, 
March  14,  1757.  This  brave  officer,  so  distinguished  by  his  services,  and  who  had 
given  so  many  signal  proofs  of  his  courage  as  a  commander,  was  charged  widi 
neglect  of  duty  in  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  off  Minorca  on  the  20th  of  May 
preceding.  As  his  conduct  could  not  merit  the  accusation  of  cowardice,  and  as  he 
was  too  British  for  that  of  disaffection  to  be  hazarded  against  him,  he  was  condemned 
for  an  error  of  judgment  ^  and  suffered  death.  The  following  bold  inscriptioD  was 
cut  upon  his  tomb,  at  South-hill,  Bedfordshire : — 

TO  THB  PKRPKTDAIi  DISORACB  OP  PUBLIC  JUSTTCR, 

THB   HONOURABLB   JOHN   BYNO  FKLL  A    MARTYR   TO 

POLITICAL  PBRSBCUTION,  MARCH  14,  17^7  ; 

WHBX  BRATBRV  AND  LOYALTY  WBRB  IN8UPPICIBNT  BBCVRITIBS 

FOR  THB  UPB  AND  HONOUR  OP 

A  NAVAL  OPFICBB. 

BYRON'S  VOYAGE.  Commodore  Byron  left  England  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe, 
June  21, 1764,  and  returned  May  9,  1766.  In  his  voyage  he  discovered  the  populooa 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  bears  his  name,  August  16,  1765.  Though  brave 
and  intrepid,  such  was  his  general  ill  fortune  at  sea,  that  he  was  called  by  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet  *'  Foul-weather  Jack.'' — Bellchambers. 

BYZANTIUM.  Now  Constantinople,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Athenians,  715  b.c.— 
Eutebius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  a.d.  73,  and  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Sevenu 
in  196.  Byzantium  was  rebuilt  by  Constantine  in  338 ;  and  after  him  it  received 
the  name  of  Constantinople.    See  Constantinople. 


C. 

CABAL.  A  Hebrew  word,  used  in  various  senses.  The  rabbins  were  cabalists,  and 
the  Christians  so  called  those  who  pretended  to  magic.  In  English  history,  the 
Cabal  was  a  council  which  consisted  of  five  lords  in  administration,  supposed  to  be 
pensioners  of  France,  and  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabals  from  the 
initials  of  their  names  :  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  the  lord  Ashley,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, lord  Arlington,  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  22  Charles  II.  1670. — Hume. 

CABBAGES.  Three  varieties  were  brought  to  these  realms  from  Holland,  a.d.  1510. 
To  Sir  Arthur  Ashley  of  Dorset,  the  first  planting  them  in  England  is  ascribed.  This 
vegetable  was  previously  imported  from  the  Continent.  It  was  introduced  into 
Scotland  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell's  army.     See  Gardening, 

CABINET  COUNCIL.  There  were  councils  in  EngUnd  so  early  as  the  rdgn  of 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a.d.  690  ;  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  758,  and  in 
other  reigns  of  tlie  Heptarchy.  The  cabinet  council  in  which  secret  deliberations 
were  held  by  the  king  and  a  few  of  his  chosen  friends,  and  the  great  officers  of  state, 
to  be  afterwards  laid  before  the  second  council,  now  styled  the  privy  council,  was 
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instituted  by  Alfred  the  Great  aboat  a.d.  896. — Spelman,  The  modern  cabinet 
oonncil,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  reconstructed  in  1670,  and  usually  consists  of 
the  following  twelve  members* : 


Home,  foreign,  and  colonial  secretaries  of  statoi 

President  of  the  board  of  controL 

President  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Master  of  the  mint. 

First  lord  of  the  admiralty. 


Lord  president. 

Lord  chancellor. 

Lordpriry  seaL 

First  lord  of  the  treaaory. 

Chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

In  1841  the  number  was  14,  and  included  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Mint  and  Board  of  Trade  being 
united  in  right  hon.  H.  Labouchere.  The  cabinet  ministers  of  the  various  reigns 
will  be  found  under  the  head  Administrationt  of  England. 

CABLES.  Their  use  was  known  in  the  earliest  times :  a  machine  for  making  the 
largest,  by  which  human  labour  was  reduced  nine-tenths,  was  invented  in  1792.  This 
machine  was  set  in  motion  by  sixteen  horses,  when  making  cables  for  ships  of  large 
size.    Chain  cables  were  introduced  into  the  British  navy  in  1812. 

CADDEE,  OR  Lbaoub  of  God's  House.  The  celebrated  league  of  independence  in 
Switzerland,  formed  by  the  Grisons  to  resist  domestic  tyranny,  a.d.  1400  to  1419» 
A  second  league  of  the  Grisons  was  called  the  Grise  or  Gray  league,  1424. 

CADE'S  INSURRECTION.  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman,  a  fugitive  from  his  country 
on  account  of  his  crimes,  assumed  the  name  of  Mortimer,  and  headed  20,000 
Kentish  men,  who  armed  **  to  punish  eril  ministers,  and  procure  a  redress  of 
grievances."  Cade  entered  London  in  triumph,  and  for  some  time  bore  down  all 
opposition,  and  beheaded  the  lord  treasurer,  I^rd  Saye,  and  several  other  persons  of 
consequence.  The  insurgents  at  length  losing  ground,  a  general  pardon  was 
proclaimed  ;  and  Cade,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  fled  :  but  a  reward 
being  offered  for  his  apprehension,  he  was  discovered,  and  refasing  to  surrender, 
was  slain  by  Alexander  Iden,  sheriff  of  Kent,  1451. 

CADIZ,  formerly  Gades,  was  built  by  the  Carthaginians  530  b.c. — Priestley,  One 
hundred  vessels  of  the  armament  preparing,  as  the  Spanish  Armada,  against  England, 
were  destroyed  in  the  port  by  sir  Francis  Drake,  1587.  Csdiz  was  taken  by  the 
English,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  plundered,  September  15,  1596.  It  was 
attempted  by  sir  George  Rooke  in  1702,  but  he  failed.  Bombarded  by  the  British 
In  1797,  and  blockaded  by  their  fleet,  under  lord  St.  Vincent,  for  two  years, 
ending  in  1799.  Again  bombarded  by  the  British,  on  board  whose  fleet  were  18,000 
land  forces,  October  1800.  Besieged  by  the  French,  but  the  siege  raised  after  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  in  1812.  Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  soldiery,  March 
6,  1812.     Cadiz  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1829. 

C^SARIAN  OPERATION.  The  Csesarian  section,  it  is  said,  first  gave  the  name 
of  Csetar  to  the  Roman  family :  it  is  performed  by  cutting  the  chUd  out  of  the 
womb,  when  it  cannot  be  otherwise  delivered.  Of  twenty-two  cases  operated  on  in 
these  islands,  twenty-one  of  the  mothers  died,  and  ten  of  their  children  were  bom 
dead.  Of  twelve  extracted  alive,  four  sunrived  only  a  few  days.  The  case  of  Alice 
O'Neil,  an  Irishwoman,  who  survived  the  section,  which  was  performed  by  a  female, 
is  authenticated  by  Dr.  Gabriel  King,  of  Armagh,  and  surgeon  Duncan  Stewart, 
of  Dongannon.  On  the  Continent  the  operation  has  been  abundantly  successful. — 
M.  Baudehcque, 

CiESARS,  ERA  of  ths  ;  or  Spanish  Era,  is  reckoned  from  the  first  of  January 
38  B.C.,  being  the  year  following  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Augustus.  It  was 
much  used  in  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France ;  but  by  a  synod  held  in 
1180  its  use  wai  aboUiiiea  in  all  the  churches  dependent  on  Barcelona.  Pedro  IV. 
of  ArragpD,  abolished  the  use  of  it  in  his  dominions  in  1 350.  John  of  Castile  did 
the  same  in  1383.  It  continued  to  be  used  in  Portugal  till  1455.  The  months  and  days 

a  The  term  cabinet  council  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  originated  thus :  The  affairs  of 
•late  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  principally  managed  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  carl 
of  Strmjfbrd,  and  the  lord  Cottb&gton ;  to  these  were  added  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  for  ornament ; 
the  Ushc^  of  London  for  his  place,  being  lord  treasurer ;  the  two  secretaries,  Vane  and  Windebonk, 
for  anrvioe  and  inteDigcnco;  only  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  bis  skill  and  interest,  meddled  Just  so 
far,  and  no  furtfaor,  than  he  bad  a  mind.  These  persons  made  up  the  committco  of  state,  reproach- 
fully caUed  tb» Junto,  and  afterwarda,  enviously,  the  cabinet  council.^honD  CLAJtEnrooN. 
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of  thif  era  are  identical  with  the  Julian  calendar,  and  to  tarn  the  time  into  that  of 
our  era  subtract  thirty-eight  from  the  year ;  if  before  the  Christian  era  subtract 
thirty-nine. 

CAI-FONG,  in.  China.  This  city  being  besieged  by  100,000  rebeb,  the  commander  of 
the  forces  who  was  sent  to  its  relief,  in  order  to  drown  the  enemy,  broke  down  its 
embankments  :  his  stratagem  succeeded,  and  erery  man  of  the  besiegers  perished ; 
but  the  city  was  at  the  same  time  overflowed  by  the  waters,  and  300,000  of  the 
citizens  were  drowned  in  the  overwhelming  flood,  a.d,  1642. 

CAIRO,  OB  GRAND  CAIRO.  The  modem  capital  of  Egypt,  remarkable  for  the 
minarets  of  its  mosques,  and  the  splendid  sepulchres  of  its  caliphs  in  what  is  csDed 
the  city  of  the  dead  :  it  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  in  a.d.  969.  Burnt  to  prevent 
its  occupation  by  the  Christian  huTaders,  called  Crusaders,  in  1220.  Taken  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Egyptian  sultans,  and  their  empire  subdued,  1517.  Ruined  by  ta 
earthquake  and  a  great  fire,  June,  1754,  when  40,000  persons  perished.  Set  on  fire 
by  a  lady  of  the  beglerbeg,  Dec.,  1755.  Taken  by  the  French  under  Napoleoo 
Buonaparte,  July  23,  1798.  Taken  by  the  British  and  Turks,  when  6000  Fmch 
capitulated,  June  27,  1801. 

CALAIS.  Taken  by  Edward  III.  after  a  year's  siege,  August  4,  1347,  sndhddhy 
England  210  years.  It  was  retaken  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Jan.  7,  1558,  and  tbeloa 
of  Calais  so  deeply  touched  the  queen's  heart,  historians  say  it  occasioned  her  death, 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards.  Calais  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  1694.  Hera 
Louis  XVIII.  landed  after  his  long  exile  from  France,  April  24,  1814.   See  Frtmce. 

CALCUTTA.  The  first  settlement  of  the  English  here  was  made  in  1689.  Itwu 
purchased  as  a  Zemindary,  and  Fort  William  built  in  1698.  Calcutta  was  attadced 
by  a  large  army  of  70,000  horse  and  foot,  and  400  elephants,  in  June,  17^6^ 
On  the  capture  of  the  fort,  146  of  the  British  were  crammed  into  the  Black-hole 
prison,  a  dungeon  about  eighteen  feet  square,  from  whence  twenty-three  only  came 
forth  the  next  morning  alire.  See  Black-hole.  Calcutta  was  retaken  the  fbUowing 
year,  and  the  inhuman  Soubah  put  to  death.  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  established 
1773.     College  founded  here,  1801. — See  Bengal  and  India. 

CALEDONIA.  Nov  Scotland,  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  Getl 
or  Gaelmen,  or  Gadel-doine^  corrupted  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus,  who  died  a.d.  99, 
distinguishes  this  portion  of  Britain  by  the  appellation  of  Caledonia  ;  but  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  seems  undetermined.  Venerable  Bede  says,  that  it  retained  this 
name  until  a.d.  258,  when  it  was  invaded  by  a  tribe  from  Ireland,  and  called  Scoti§. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  tribes  of  the 
Celts,  who  passed  over  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul.  About  the  bc^nning  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  they  were  invaded  (as  stated  by  some  autho- 
rities), by  the  Scuyths  or  Scythians  (since  called  Scots),  who,  having  driven  the 
Picts  into  the  north,  settled  in  the  Lowlands,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
country.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  distinction  of  language,  habits,  eostoms,  and 
persons,  which  is  still  so  remarkable  between  the  Highlanders  and  the  inhsbitanti 
of  the  southern  borders. 

Cftledonian  monarchy,  said  to  hare  been 

founded  by  Fergua  I.,  about  .    B.C.  330 

The  Picts  from  the  north  of  England  settle 

in  the  southern  borders        .        .        .140 
Agricola  carries  the  Roman  arms  into 
Caledonia,  with  little  succees,  in  the 
reign  of  Oaldus,  otherwise  called  Cor- 

bredlL a.o.    79 

He  is  signally  defeated  by  the  forces  of 

Corbred 80 

Christianity  is  introduced  into  Caledonia 
in  the  relffn  of  Donald  I.       .         .         .  201 

The  origin  of  the  Scots,  it  should  be  stated,  is  very  uncertain ;  and  the  history  of 
the  country  lintil  the  eleventh  century,  when  Malcolm  III.,  sumamed  CanDorSf 
reigned  (1057)  is  obscure,  and  intermixed  with  many  and  improbable  fictions. 
CALEDONIAN  CANAL.  The  act  for  this  stupendous  undertaking— a  canal  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean— received  the  royal  assent,  July  27, 1803  ;  and  the 
works  were  commenced  same  year.  By  means  of  this  magnificent  canal,  the  nauticsl 
intercourse  between  the  western  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  those  also  of  Ireland  to 


The  country  Is  Invaded  by  the  Sonyth^ 
or  Boots,  and  the  government  is  over> 
thrown,  about  .  a.D.  301 

The  Caledonian  monaroby  is  rcrvlved  by 
Fergus  IL 4M 

After  many  sangwinary  wars  between  the 
Caledonians,  Plots,  and  Soots,  Ken- 
neth IL  obtains  a  glorious  victniy  over 
the  Plots,  unites  the  whole  oountry  un- 
der one  monardhy,  and  gives  it  the 
name  of  ScoUatid  83BtoM3 

Bee  BooTLaim. 
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the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  U  shortened  in  some  instances  800,  and  in  others,  1000 
miles.  A  sum  vastly  exceeding  a  million  sterling  was  g^ranted  by  parliament  from 
time  to  time ;  and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  every  tonnage  was  com- 
pleted, and  opened  in  1822. 

CALENDAR.  The  Roman  calendar,  which  has  in  great  part  been  adopted  by  almost 
all  nations,  was  introduced  by  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten  months^ 
comprising  304  days,  a.d.  738  B.C.  The  year  of  Romulus  was  of  fifty  days  less 
duration  Uian  the  lunar  year,  and  of  sixty-one  less  than  the  solar  year,  and  its 
commencement  did  not,  of  course,  correspond  with  any  fixed  season.  Numa 
Pompilius,  713  B.C.  corrected  this  calendar,  by  adding  two  months  ;  and  Julius  Csesar, 
desirous  to  make  it  more  correct,  fixed  the  solar  year  as  being  365  days  and  six  hours, 
45  B.C.     This  almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the  Julian  style,  and 

?revailed  generally  throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  XI II. 
"he  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar  was  defective  in  this  particular,  that  the  solar  year 
consisted  of  365  days,  five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes  :  and  not  of  365  days,  six 
hoars.  This  difference,  at  the  time  of  Gregory  XTII.  had  amounted  to  ten  entire 
days,  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th,  instead  of  the  2l8t  of  March.  To 
obviate  this  error,  Gregory  ordained,  in  1582,  that  that  year  should  consist  of  365 
days  only ;  and  to  prevent  further  irregularity,  it  was  determined  that  a  year  beginning 
m  century  should  not  be  bissextile,  with  the  exception  of  that  beginning  each  fourth 
oentnry  :  thus,  1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900  be  so ;  but  the 
year  2000  will  be  a  leap  year.  In  this  manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400  years, 
because  the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about  that  period.  The 
year  of  the  calendar  is  thus  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  true 
solar  year ;  and  future  errors  of  chronology  are  avoided.    See  New  Style. 

CALENDER.  This  machine,  which  is  used  in  glazing  various  kinds  of  cloth,  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  driven  by  persecution  from 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  to  these  countries,  about  1685. — Anderson. 

CALICO.  The  well-known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India,  which  was 
discovered  by  the  Portugese,  in  1498.  Calico  was  first  brought  to  England  by  the 
East  India  company,  in  1631.  Calico  printing,  and  the  Dutch  loom  engine,  were 
first  used  in  1676. — Anderson.  Calicoes  were  prohibited  to  be  printed  or  worn,  in 
1700  ;  and  again,  in  1721.  They  were  first  made  a  branch  of  manufacture  in 
Lancashire,  in  1771.    See  Cotton, 

CALIFORNIA.  Discovered  by  Cortex,  in  1535.  Taken  possession  of  by  sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  had  his  right  to  it  confirmed  by  the  king  of  the  country,  in  1578.  The 
Jesuits  made  their  settlements  here,  about  1690 ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards.    Ceded  by  Spain  to  Russia,  in  1820. 

CALIPER  COMPASS.  An  instrument  whereby  founders  and  gunners  measure  the 
bore  or  diameter  of  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  also  of  small 
arms,  and  the  diameter  of  shot,  invented  at  Nuremberg,  in  1540. 

CALIPH.  In  Arabic,  vicar,  or  apostle  ;  the  title  assumed  by  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  in 
the  succession  of  Ali,  and  by  the  Grand  Seigniors  as  the  successors  of  Mahomet 
The  caliphat  was  adopted  by  Abubeker,  the  father  of  the  Prophet's  second  wife,  in 
whose  arms  he  died,  a.d.  631.  In  process  of  time  the  soldans  or  sultans  engrossed 
all  the  dvil  power,  and  little  but  the  title  was  left  to  the  caliphs,  and  that  chiefly  in 
matters  of  religion. — iS^tr  T,  Herbert. 

CALIPPIC  PERIOD.  Invented  by  Calippus,  the  first  observer  of  the  revolution  of 
eclipses — a  series  of  seventy-six  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  imagined  the 
new  and  luQ  moons  returned  to  the  same  day  of  the  solar  year,  which  is  a  mistake  ; 
for  in  553  years  they  come  too  late  by  one  whole  day ;  this  period  was  begun  about 
the  end  of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  112th  Olympiad,  in  the  year  of  Rome  424, 
and  329  b.c. — Pardon. 

CALIXTINS.  A  sect  derived  from  the  Hussites,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  asserted  the  use  of  the  cup  as  essential  to  the  Eucharist  Among  the  Lutherans 
they  are  those  following  the  sentiments  of  Calixtus,  who  died  1656. 

CALITUG  ERA,  or  Era  of  China,  dates  from  3101  b.c.  and  begins  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  Hindoo  sign  Aswin,  which  is  now  on  the  11th  April,  N.S.  In 
the  year  1600,  the  year  began  on  the  7th  of  April,  N.S.  from  which  it  has  now^ 
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adTtDced  foar  days,  and,  from  the  procesnon  of  the  equinoxes,  is  still  adTancing  it 
the  rate  of  a  daj  in  sixty  years.  The  nomber  produced  by  subtracting  3102  from 
any  given  year  of  the  Caliyng  era,  will  be  the  Christian  year  in  which  the  given  yeir 
begins. 

CALLIGRAPHY.  Beantiful  writing,  in  a  small  compass,  invented  by  Callicrates,  who 
is  said  to  have  written  an  elegant  distich  on  a  sfsamnm  seed,  472  bx.  The  modem 
specimens  of  this  art  are,  many  of  them,  astonishing  and  beantiful.  In  the  sixteeoth 
century,  Peter  Bales  wrote  the  Lord's  Prayer,  creed,  decalogue,  two  short  Litia 
prayers,  his  own  name,  motto,  day  of  the  month,  year  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  to  whom  he  presented  it  at  Hampton-court,  all  within  the  drcfe 
of  a  silver  penny,  endiased  in  a  ring  and  border  of  gold,  and  covered  with  crystal,  m 
accurately  done  as  to  be  plainly  legible,  to  the  great  admiration  of  her  majesty,  the 
whole  of  the  privy  council,  and  several  ambassadors  then  at  court,  1574. — HoUtuhed. 

CALLAO,  IN  PxRU.  Here,  after  an  earthquake,  the  sea  retired  from  the  shore,  sod 
returned  in  mountainous  waves,  which  destroyed  the  dty,  a.d.  1687.  Hie  fuae 
phenomenon  took  place  in  1746,  when  all  the  inhabitants  perished,  vrith  the  exceptkn 
of  one  man,  who  was  standing  on  an  eminence,  and  to  whose  succour  a  wave  provida- 
tially  threw  a  boat. 

CALOMEL.  The  mercurial  compound  termed  calomel  is  first  mentioned  by  Croffias, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  must  have  been  preriously  known.  The  fiiit 
directions  given  for  its  preparation  vrere  those  announced  by  B^^in,  in  1608.  It  is 
said  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  known  some  centuries  before. 

CALVARY,  Mount.  The  place  where  the  Rsdiemer  suffered  death,  a.d.  S3. 
Calvary  was  a  small  eminence  or  hill  adjacent  to  Jerusalem,  appropriated  to  the 
execution  of  malefactors.  See  Luke  xxiii.  33.  Adrian  at  the  time  of  lus  persecadon 
of  the  Christians  erected  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  a  temple  of 
Adonis  on  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  a.d.  142.  Here  is  the  churdi  of  the  Hoi; 
Sepulchre,  whither  pilgrims  flock  from  all  Christian  countries. 

CALVES'-HEAD  CLUB,  suppressed,  owing  to  a  riot.  Some  noblemen  and  gentienei 
who  composed  it  having  ridiculously  exposed  raw  heads  in  bloody  douis  at  the 
windows  of  the  tavern  where  it  was  held,  the  mob  would  have  pulled  down  the  boose 
if  the  guards  had  not  dispersed  them,  Jan.  16,  17 ZA •"^Salmon  s  Chron, 

CALVl,  Siege  of.  The  British  forces  besieged  this  strong  fortress  on  the  12tii  Jane, 
1794,  and  after  a  close  investment  of  it  for  fifty  •nine  da3rs,  it  surrendered  on  Angait 
10,  following.    Calvi  surrendered  to  the  French,  in  1796. 

CALVINISTS.  Named  after  their  founder,  John  Calvin,  the  celebrated  reformer  of 
the  Christian  church  from  Romish  superstition  and  doctrinal  errors.  Calvin  was  s 
native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy ;  but  adopting  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  he  fled 
to  Angouldme,  where  he  composed  his  InsiUutio  Christiana  BeligioHis,  in  1&33» 
published  about  two  years  afterwards.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Basle,  and  next 
settled  in  Geneva.  Although  he  differed  from  Luther  in  essential  points,  still  his 
followers  did  not  consider  &mselves  as  different  on  this  account  firom  the  adSiereati 
of  Luther.  A  formal  separation  first  took  place  after  the  conference  of  Poissy,  in 
1561,  where  they  expressly  rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the  confession  of  Augsbvg» 
besides  some  others,  and  took  the  name  of  Calvinists. 

CAMBRAY.  The  town  whence  the  esteemed  manufiicture  called  cambric  takes  iti 
name.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a  memorable  surprise,  in  1595. 
Cambray  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  In  the  war  of  the  French  revolutioa  it 
was  invested  by  the  Austriaus,  August  8,  1793,  when  the  republican  general,  Dedsj* 
replied  to  the  Imperial  summons  to  surrender,  that  **  he  knew  not  how  to  do  (Asfi 
but  his  soldiers  knew  how  to  fight.*'  In  the  late  war  it  was  seised  by  die  British 
under  general  sir  Charles  Colville,  June  24, 1815.  The  citadel  surrendered  the  next 
day,  and  was  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  court. 

CAMBRAY,  League  of.  This  was  the  celebrated  league  against  the  republic  of 
Venice,  comprising  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  and 
whereby  Venice  was  forced  to  cede  to  Spain  her  possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
entered  into  Dec.  10,  1508. 

CAMBRICS.  A  fabric  of  fine  linen  used  for  ruffles. — Shakspeare,  Cambrics  were 
first  worn  in  EngUnd,  snd  accounted  a  great  luxury  in  dress,  22  Elisabeth,  1580.— 
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Stowt.  The  importation  of  them  was  restricted,  in  1745  ;  and  was  totally  prohibited 
bj  sUtute  of  32  George  II.  1758.  Readmitted  in  1786,  but  afterwards  again 
prohibited  :  the  importation  of  cambrics  is  now  allowed. 

CAMBRIDGE,  once  called  Granta,  and  of  most  ancient  standing,  being  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  oldest  British  historians.  Roger  de 
Montgomery  destroyed  it  with  fire  and  sword  to  be  revenged  of  king  William  Rufus. 
The  uniTcrsity  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  by  Sigebert,king  of  the  East  Angles^ 
about  A.D.  636  ;  but  it  lay  neglected  during  the  Danish  iuTasions,  from  which  it 
suffered  much.  It  was  somewhat  restored  by  Edward  the  Elder,  in  915  ;  and  learning 
began  to  rerive  about  1110,  when  Henry  I.  bestowed  many  privileges  upon  the  town; 
as  did  Henry  III.  In  Wat  Tyler*s  and  Jack  Straw's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  rebels  entered  the  town,  seized  the  university  records,  and  burnt 
tbem  in  the  market-place,  1381.  Cambridge  now  contains  thirteen  collq^^es  and  four 
halls,  of  which  first,  Peter-house  is  the  most  ancient,  and  King's  Collie  the  noblest 
foundation  in  Europe,  and  the  chapel  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  the  world. 


C0LX.BOB8. 

Christ  College,  founded    .        .        ▲.!>. 
[Endowed    by  Margaret,   coantea    of 

Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VIL] 
Corpus  Chriati,  or  Benet   . 
Downing  College,  by  sir  George  Downing, 

by  will,  in  1717 :  its  charter 
Kmmanod  CoU^s®,  by  sir  Walter  Mild- 

may 

Gonville  or  Ckius,  by  Edmund  Gonvil    . 
Enlarged  by  Dr.  John  Caiiu  in 
Jems  College,  by  the  blahop  of  Ely 
KingiB  College  1^  Henry  YI.  .    . 

Magdalene  College,  by  Stafford,  duke  of 

Buckingham 


1442 


1351 

1800 

1584 
ldt8 
1557 
1496 
1441 

1519 


Peterhouae  College,  by  Hugo  deBalaham  1257 


Queen's  Collie,  by  Margaret  of  Ajqjou, 

consort  of  Henry  VL 
St.  John's  College,  endowed  by  Margaret, 

countess  of  Richmond    .         .         .    . 
Sidney-Susaex  College,  founded  by  F. 

Sidney,  coimtess  of  Sussex  . 

Trinity  College,  by  Henry  YHL  .    . 

HALLS. 

Catherine  Hall,  founded  .    . 

Chire  Hall,  first  by  Dr.  Richard  Baden, 

in  1326 ;  destroyed  by  fire,  and  le-es- 

tablJBhed  by  Elizabeth  de  Burg  . 
Pembroke  Hall,  founded  by  the  coun> 

teas  of  Pembroke       .         .         .         . 
Trinity   Hall,   by  William   Bateman, 

bishop  of  Norwich  .        .        .    . 


1448 

1511 

1593 
1546 

1475 


1344 
1343 


1351 


In  1687,  the  university  refused  the  degree  of  M.A.  to  father  Francis,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  recommended  by  the  king ;  and  the  presidency  of  Magdalene  college  was 
also  refused  to  Farmer,  a  Roman  catholic,  notwithstanding  the  mandate  of  the 
infatuated  James,  same  year. 

CAMDEN,  Battlss  of.  The  first  battle  between  general  Gates  and  lord  Comwallis, 
the  former  commanding  the  revolted  Americans,  who  were  defeated,  was  fought 
August  16, 1780.  The  second  battle  between  general  Greene  and  lord  JRawdon,  when 
the  Americans  were  again  defeated,  April  25,  1781.  Camden  was  evacuatCMl,  and 
burnt  by  the  British,  May  13,  1781. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hooke,  about  1674.— FToorTs  Ath,  Os. 
Also  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston»  in  1807.  The  camera  obscura,  or 
dark  chamber,  was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon,  in  1297 ;  it 
was  improved  by  Baptista  Porta,  the  writer  on  natural  magic,  about  1500. — Moreri. 
Sir  I.  Newton  remodelled  it.  By  the  recent  invention  of  M.  Daguerre,  the  pictures 
of  the  camera  are  rendered  permanent ;  this  last  was  produced  in  1 839. 

CAMERON! ANS.  A  sect  in  Scotland  which  separated  from  the  Presbyterians,  snd 
continued  to  hold  their  religious  meetings  in  the  fields. — Burnet,  The  name 
of  Cameroru'ans  proudly  distinguishes  some  of  the  brave  regiments  of  native  Scotch 
in  the  British  army. 

CAMLET.  This  stuff  was  originally  made  of  silk  and  camel's  hair,  but  now  it  is 
manufactured  of  wool,  hair,  and  silk.  Camlet  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  stuff  prepared  firom  camel's  hair  alone.  The  true  oriental  camlet  first 
came  to  these  countries  firom  Portuguese  India,  in  1660. — Anderson, 

CAMP.  All  the  early  warlike  nations  had  camps,  which  are  consequently  most  sncient. 
The  disposition  of  the  Hebrew  encampment  was,  we  are  told,  at  first  laid  out  by 
God  himselt  The  Romans  and  Gauls  had  intrenched  camps  in  open  plains ;  and 
▼estiget  of  such  Roman  encampments  are  existing  to  this  day  in  numerous  places 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  last  camp  in  England  was  formed  at  Hyde  Park  in  1745. 

CAHPEACHY-BAY.    Discovered  about  a.d.  1520 ;  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
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1659  ;  and  was  taken  bj  the  Buccaneers,  in  1678 ;  and  by  the  freebooters  of  St 
Domingo,  in  1685.  These  last  burnt  the  town  and  blew  op  the  citadeL  The  Eogliah 
logwood  cutters  made  their  settlement  here,  in  1662. 
CAMPERDOWN,  Battle  of.  Memorable  engagement  off  Camperdown,  south  of 
the  Texel,  and  signal  victory  obtained  by  the  British  fleet,  under  admiral  Doncaa, 
over  the  Dutch  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  de  Winter ;  the  latter  losing  fifteen 
ships,  which  were  either  taken  or  destroyed  ;  this  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  nanl 
achievements  of  the  late  war,  Octob^  11, 1797.  This  victory  obtained  the  brave  sad 
good  British  admiral  a  peerage  *. 

CAMPO  FORMIO,  Treaty  of,  concluded  between  France  and  Aostria,  the  latter 
power  yielding  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  France,  and  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  Modena  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  This  memorable  and  humiiisting 
treaty  resulted  from  the  ill  success  of  Austria  on  the  Rhine.  By  a  secret  articl^ 
however,  the  emperor  took  possession  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in  oompensatioB 
for  the  Netherlands,  Oct.  17,  1797. 

CANADA.  This  country  was  discovered  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  a.d.  1499,  snd 
was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1608,  but  it  had  been  previously  visited  by  them. 
Canada  was  taken  by  the  English,  in  1628,  but  was  restored  in  1631.  It  was  agiin 
conquered  by  the  English,  in  1759,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
This  country  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  1791 ; 
and  it  was  during  the  debates  on  this  bill  in  the  British  parliament,  that  the  quarrd 
between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  arose.  Mr.  Fox  seemed  anxious  for  a  reconciliation, 
but  Mr.  Burke  rejected  it  with  disdain.  Canada  made  a  bishopric,  in  1793.  In  the 
war  of  1812,  the  Americans  invaded  Canada  at  different  points,  with  30,000  men, 
but  they  were  forced  to  retire  after  several  sanguinary  battles,  discomfited  in  their 
attempts  to  reduce  the  country.  Immigration  rapidly  increased  here,  firom  1820. 

CANADIAN  INSURRECTION.  The  Papineau  rebellion  commenced  at  Montiesl, 
Dec.  6,  1837.  The  Canadian  rebels  came  to  an  engagement  at  St.  Eostsce, 
Dec.  14,  following.  See  St.  EuMtace.  The  insurgents  surrounded  Toronto,  and 
were  repulsed  by  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head,  Jan.  5,  1838.  Appointment  of 
Lord  Durham  as  governor  general,  Jan.  16,  1838.  Lount  and  Mathews  hanged 
as  traitors,  April  12,  1838.  Lord  Durham  announced  his  resolve  to  resign  his 
government,  Oct.  9,  1833,  and  immediately  returned  to  Europe.  The  spirit  of 
rebellion  again  manifested  itself  in  Beauharnais,  Nov.  3,  1838.  The  insurgents 
concentrated  at  NapierviUe  under  command  of  Nelson  and  others,  Nov.  6 ;  soma 
skirmishes  took  place,  and  they  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  many  killed  and  seversl 
hundred  prisoners.  Sir  John  Colbome  announced  the  suppression  of  the  rebellioa 
in  his  despatches  dated  Nov.  17, 1838.  An  act  to  make  temporary  provision  for  the 
government  of  Lower  Canada  passed  Feb.  1838,  and  was  amended  by  act  2  and  S 
Victoria,  Aug.  1839. 

CANALS.  The  most  stupendous  in  the  world  is  a  canal  in  China,  which  passes  over 
2000  miles,  and  to  41  cities,  commenced  in  the  tenth  century.  The  canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc  which  joins  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  commenced  in 
1666.  That  of  Orleans,  from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  commenced  in  1675.  Thst 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  commenced  1709.  That  from  Stockholm 
to  Gottenburg,  commenced  1751.  That  between  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  at  Kiel, 
opened  1 785.  That  of  Bourbon,  between  the  Seine  and  Oise,  commenced  1790. 
The  great  American  Erie  canal,  330  miles  in  length,  was  commenced  in  1817.  The 
first  canal  made  in  England  was  by  Henry  I.,  when  the  river  Trent  was  joined  to  the 
Witham,  a.d.  1134.  The  most  remarkable  canals  in  Great  Britain  are  ;— 
New  River  oanal  oommenced  .  a.d.  1608  I  Thames  made  nsvigaUe  to  O^cfbrd  .  .  104 
Brought  to  London     •        •  .  1614  I  Keonet  made  nsvigable  to  Reading .    .  171> 

*  The  unaffoctod  piety,  and  Christian  example  (one  of  the  ol^eots  of  that  piety)  of  this  illoflrioai 
eommander,  are  recorded  by  his  biographers  Mrith  respect  and  admiration :  When  the  victory  was 
decided,  he  ordered  the  crew  of  his  ship  to  be  called  together,  and  feeling  it  an  hcmonr  to  be  a  C^iriatisiw 
and  encouraging  religion  by  his  own  practice,  he  knelt  at  their  head,  and  upon  hia  bended  kniBCik  and 
in  the  pretence  of  the  captured  Dutch  admiral,  (who  was  greatly  affected  by  the  scone,)  he  aoteonly 
and  patheUoally  oflTered  up  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  his  snccees,  stroogiy 
lUustrating  the  truth,  that  piety  and  coivage  reside  together  in  the  hearts  of  the  truly  gieat  Lord 
Punean  died  suddenly  on  his  way  to  Bdinburgh,  Aug.  4, 1804 
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CANA.LS  continued. 

Logan  naTigatkm  oommenod  .        ajk  1755 
Caemiarthenahire  canal  •        .  17^6 

Droit  witch  to  the  Serem  .     .  1756 

Duke  of  Biidgwater's  naTigatkm  <fint 

great  canal),  commenced  .  .  175B 

Northampton  narigation  •    .  1761 

1>ublin  to  the  Kiannon  (the  Grand)  com- 


menoed  (opened  to  Sallina,  1788) 
Stafford  ai^  Worcester  commenced 
Finth  to  Clyde,  commenced        . 
Birmingham  to  BUston  . 
Oxford  to  Coventry,  commenced 
I^ea  made  navigable  from  Hertford 

Ware.  1739 ;  to  London    . 
Leeds  to  Liverpool  .... 
Monkland  (Scotland)  commenced 
Elleemere  and  Chester 
Basingstoke  canal,  commenced 
Liverpool  to  Wigan 
Strood  to  the  Severn 
StaflTordshire  canal,  commenced    . 
Btoorbtidge  canal,  completed    . 
Runcorn  toBfanchester 
Trent  and  Mersey,  ojMned 
Chesterlield  to  the  Trent     .         .     . 
Belfast  to  Lough  Nesgh 
Thames  to  Leacbdale 
Sallins  to  Monsstereven 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon  (Royal) 
Severn  to  the  Thames,  completed 
Forth  and  Clyde,  completed 
Bradford  completed 
Grand  Junction  canal 


to 


1785 
1765 
1788 
1768 
1769 

1770 
1770 
1770 
1772 
1772 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1776 
1776 
1777 
1777 
1783 
1783 
1786 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1790 
1790 
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Birmingham  and  Coventry  a.o.  1790 

Monastereven  to  Athy         .         .         •  1791 
Worcester  and  Birmingham  •  1791 

Manchester,  Bolton,  and  Bury     .        •1791 
Lancaster,  act  passed  *  1798 

Warwick  and  Birmingham  1793 

Bamsley,  cut 1794 

Rochdale,  act  passed  ....  1794 
Ruddersfleld.  act  passed  .     .  1794 

Derby,  completed  •        ,        .1794 

Hereford  and  Gloucester  .        .      1796 

Paddiogton  canal,  commenced     .         .  1798 
Kcnnet  and  Avon,  opened  .    *  1790 

Peak-forest  canal,  completed  .  ItfjO 

Thames  to  Fenny  Stratford  .    \  1800 

Buckingham  canal  .        .         ,        .    !  1801 
Grand  Surrey,  act  passed     .  .  1801 

Brecknock  canal 1809 

Caledonian  canal  (theGreat)  rommenoed  1803 
EUesmere  aqueduct  1805 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  opened  .  ]  1805 
Aberdeen,  completed  .  ',  1807 
Glasgow  and  Ardrossan,  opened  .  1811 
Leeds  and  Liverpool,  opened  .  1816 
Wey  and  Avon  ...  •  .  1816 
Edinburgh  end  Glasgow  Union  .  .  1818 
Sheffield,  completed  .  ...  1819 
The  Regent's  canal  ....  1820 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  begun  .  1828 
Gloucester  and  Berkeley  ship  canal,  com- 
pleted          1897 

Norwich    and    Lowestoft    navigation, 
opened         *.....  1831 


In  England,  there  are  2800  milei  of  canali,  and  2500  miles  of  riven,  taking  the 
length  of  thoie  only  that  are  navigable— total,  5300  miles.  In  Ireland,  there  are  but 
300  miles  of  canals ;  150  of  narigable  rivers,  and  60  miles  of  the  Shannon,  navigable 
below  Limerick,  making  in  all  510  miles.—  H^illiams, 

CANA.RY  ISLANDS.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Fortunate 
Isle*.  The  first  meridian  was  referred  to  the  Canary  isles  by  Hipparchus,  about  140 
B.C  They  were  re^iicoTered  by  a  Norman,  named  Betbenoourt,  a.d.  1402  ;  and 
were  aeiied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  planted  vines,  which  floorish  here,  abont  1420. 
The  canary-bird,  so  mnch  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  a  native  of  these  isles ; 
it  waa  brought  into  England  in  1600. 

CANDI  A,  the  ancient  Crete,  whose  centre  is  Mount  Ida,  so  fiimous  in  history.  It  waa 
seized  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  808,  when  they  changed  its  name.  Taken  by  the 
Greeks,  in  961 ;  sold  to  the  Venetians,  1194,  and  held  by  them  until  the  Turks  ob- 
tained it,  after  a  24  years*  siege,  during  which  more  than  200,000  men  perished,  1669. 

CANDLE.  The  Roman  candles  were  composed  of  strings  surrounded  by  wax,  or 
dipped  in  pitch.  Splinters  of  wood,  fatted,  were  used  for  light  among  the  lower 
classes  in  England  about  a.d.  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were  little  used,  and 
esteemed  a  luxury,  and  dipped  candles  usually  burnt  The  wax-chandlers'  com- 
pany was  incorporated,  1484.  Mould  candles  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  the 
■ieur  Le  Brez  of  Paris.  Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modem  maaufacture.  The 
Chinese  can<Ues  (see  Candleberry  Myrtle)  are  made  from  the  berries  of  a  tree,  and 
they  universally  bum  this  wax,  which  is  fragrant,  and  yields  a  bright  light.  The 
duty  upon  candles  in  England  amounted,  previously  to  the  abolition  of  the  impost, 
to  about  500,000/.  annually ;  it  was  repealed  by  statute,  1  and  2  William  IV.  and 
the  makers  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  melters  of  tallow,  1831. 

CANDLE,  SALE  bt  INCH  of  :  The  custom  of  selling  at  public  auctions  by  inch  of 
CTindlf,  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  church  of  Rome,  where  there  is  an 
ezoommnnication  by  inch  of  candle,  and  the  sinner  is  allowed  to  come  to  repentance, 
before  final  ezoommnnication,  while  yet  the  candle  bums. 
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CAN  DLEBERRY  MYRTLE.  Plauti  of  this  extraordinarf  tree  came  to  this  coantrr 
from  N.  America,  in  1699.  The  tree  is  found,  in  perfection,  at  Nanlon,  in  China, 
where  it  flourishes  in  beautiful  blossoms,  and  fruit.  The  latter  when  ripe,  is  gathered 
and  thrown  into  boiling  water,  the  white  unctuous  substance  which  cotch  the 
kernels  is  thereby  detached,  and  swims  at  the  top  ;  it  ia  slummed  off  and  puiified 
by  a  second  boiling,  when  it  becomes  transparent,  and  of  a  consistenoe  between 
tallow  and  wax,  and  is  oonverted  into  candles. 

CANDLEMAS'DAY.  A  feast  instituted  by  the  early  Christians,  who  consecrated  oa 
this  day  all  the  tapers  and  candles  used  in  churches  during  the  year.  It  is  kept  in 
the  reformed  church  in  memory  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who,  inh- 
mittiog  to  the  law  under  which  she  lired,  presented  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
Owing  to  the  abundance  of  light,  this  festiTal  was  called  Candlemas,  as  wdl  ss  tke 
Purification.  The  practice  of  lighting  the  churches  was  discontinued  by  English  Pro- 
testants by  an  order  of  council  2  Edward  VI.  1548 ;  but  it  is  still  continaed  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

CWNDY,  IN  Cbtlon.  In  an  expedition  against  it,  a  whole  British  detachment  which 
took  possession  Feb.  20,  1803,  capitulated  June  23,  following,  anxious  to  eracnsfie 
the  place  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Candians  ;  bat  on 
the  third  day  they  were  treacherously  massacred  at  Colombo  or  imprisoned.  The 
war  against  the  natives  was  reneweid  in  October  1814.  The  king  was  Tanquiabed 
and  made  prisoner,  by  general  Brownrigg,  Feb.  19,  1815  ;  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
sovereignty  vested  in  Great  Britain,  March  2,  1815. 

CANNiE,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history,  and  most  fittal  to  the 
Romans.  Hannibal  commanded  on  one  side  50,000  Africans,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards ; 
and  Paulus  iEmilius  and  Terentius  Varro,  88,000  Romans,  of  whom  40,000  were 
slain. — Livy,  The  victor,  Hannibal,  sent  three  bushels  of  rings,  taken  firom  the 
Roman  knights  on  the  field,  as  a  trophy  to  Carthage.  Neither  party  perceived  sa 
awful  earthquake  which  occurred  during  the  battle.  The  place  is  now  denominated 
the  field  of  blood ;  fought  May  21,  216  B.C. — Bostuet. 

CANNIBALISM  has  prevailed  from  the  remotest  times.  The  Greeks  inform  us  that 
it  was  a  primitive  and  universal  custom,  and  many  of  the  South  American  tribes 
and  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  eat  human  flesh  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
pn>|>en(iity  for  it  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  savage  nations.  SL  Jerome  says,  that 
itonic  British  tribes  ate  human  flesh  ;  and  the  Scots  firom  Galloway  killed  and  est 
the  English  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  Scythians  were  drinkers  of  human  blood. 
Columbus  found  cannibals  in  America.    See  Anthropophagi, 

CANNON.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  early  as  a.d.  1338.  According  n 
some  of  our  historians  they  were  used  at  the  battie  of  Cressy  in  1346;  but  this 
Voltaire  disputes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  English  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  1347.  Cannon  were  first  used  in  the  English  service  by  the  governor  of 
Calais,  6  Richard  II.  1383. — Rymer*s  Ftedera.  Louis  XIV.  upon  setting  out  on 
his  disastrous  campaign  against  the  Dutch,  inscribed  upon  his  cannon,  *'  The  Isit 
argument  of  kings."     See  Artilkry. 

CANNON,  Rrmarkadle.  The  largest  known  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  brass,  cast  in 
India  in  1685.  At  Ehrenbreitstein  castie,  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  Germsny, 
opposite  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine,  is  a  prodigious  cannon  eighteen  feet  and  a  half 
long,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  Irare,  and  three  feet  four  inches  in  the 
brei^h.  The  ball  made  for  it  weighs  ISOlbs.  and  its  charge  of  powder  941b.  The 
inscription  on  it  shows  that  it  was  made  by  one  Simon,  in  1529.  In  Dover  castle  is 
a  brasA  gun  called  queen  Elisabeth's  pocket-pistol,  which  was  presented  to  her  by 
the  States  of  Holland  ;  this  piece  is  24  feet  long,  and  is  beautifully  omameBted, 
having  on  it  the  arms  of  the  States,  and  a  motto  in  Dutch,  importing  thus, 

**  Cbargo  mo  well  and  spongo  me  clean, 
I'll  throw  a  t>all  to  Calais  Green." 

Some  fine  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower.  A  leathern  cannon  was  fired  three 
times  in  the  King's  Park,  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23,  m^.—PhiUipt.  The  Turkish 
piece,  now  in  St.  James's  Park,  was  taken  by  the  French  at  Alexandria,  but  wss 
retaken,  and  placed  there  in  March,  1803. 

CANON.  The  first  ecclesiastical  canon  was  promulgated,  a.d.  380. — Usher,  Cs- 
nonical  hours  for  prayer  were  instituted  in  391.    llie  dignity  of  canon  existed  not 
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previously  to  the  rule  of  Cbarlemagnef  about  768. — Pasehier,  Canon  law  was  first 
introdnced  into  Europe  by  Gratian,  the  celebrated  canon  law  author,  in  1151 ;  and 
was  introduced  into  England,  19  Stephen,  1154. — Stowe. 

CANONIZATION  of  pious  men  and  martyrs  as  saints,  was  instituted  in  the  Romish 
church  by  pope  Leo  III.  in  800. — TcUlent^t  Tablet,  Saints  have  so  aocumulatedy 
erery  day  in  the  calendar  is  now  a  saint's  day. — Henaidt. 

CANTERBURY.  The  Durwemum  of  the  Romans,  and  capital  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  Kent,  who  reigned  a.d.  568.  Its  early  cathedral  was  erected  during  the  Heptarchy, 
and  was  seTeral  times  burnt,  and  rebuilt.  It  was  once  famous  for  the  shrine  of 
Becket  (see  Beeket)  and  within  it  are  interred  Henry  IV.  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  During  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  the  usurper  Cromwell  made  it  a 
stable  for  his  dragoons.  The  cathedral  was  built  1184.  St.  Martin's  church  here 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  erection  for  Christian  worship  in  Britain ;  but  this 
is  doubted.  The  riot  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  produced  by  a  fanatic  called 
Thom,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Sir  WiUiam  Courtenay,  occurred  May  31, 1838. 
See  TlumUes. 

CANTERBURY,  Archbishopric  of.  This  see  was  settled  by  St.  Austin,  who 
preached  the  gospel  in  England  a.d.  596,  and  converted  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
The  king,  animated  with  zeal  for  his  new  religion,  bestowed  great  favours  upon 
Austin,  who  fixed  his  residence  in  the  capital  of  Ethelbert's  dominions.  The  church 
was  made  a  cathedral,  and  consecrated  to  Christ,  although  it  was  formerly  called  St. 
Thomas,  from  Thomas  l^  Beeket,  murdered  at  its  altar,  December  1171.  The  arch- 
bishop  is  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  England,  and  is  the  first  peer  in  the  realm, 
having  precedency  of  all  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  dukes  not  of  the  blood  royal. 
Canterbury  had  formerly  jurisdiction  over  Ireland,  and  the  archbishop  was  styled  a 
patriarch.  This  see  hath  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome,  18  saints  and  9  cardinals  ; 
and  to  the  civil  state  of  England,  12  lord  chancellors  and  4  lord  treasurers. 
St.  Austin  was  the  first  bishop,  596.  The  see  was  made  superior  to  York,  1073. — 
See  York,     The  revenue  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  ;^2816.  lit,  9d, — Beatson, 

CANTHARIDES.  A  venomous  kind  of  insects  which,  when  dried  and  pulverised,  are 
used  principally  to  raise  blisters.  They  were  first  introduced  into  medical  praetice 
by  Aietseus,  a  physician  of  Cappadoda,  about  50  b.c. — Freind't  Hittory  dtf  Physic, 

CANTON.  The  only  city  in  China  with  which  Europeans  have  been  allowed  up  to 
the  present  time  to  trade.  Merchants  first  arrived  here  for  this  purpose  in  1517. 
Nearly  every  nation  has  a  factory  at  Canton,  but  that  of  England  surpasses  all 
others  in  el^i:ance  and  extent.  Various  particulars  relating  to  this  city  will  be 
found  under  Uie  article  China.  In  1822,  a  fire  destroyed  15,000  houses  at  Canton ; 
and  an  inundation  swept  away  10,000  houses  and  more  than  1000  persons 
in  October  1833. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  an  elastic  resinous  substance  that  exudes  by 
incision  from  two  plants  that  grow  in  Cayenne,  Quito,  and  the  Brazils,  called  Haevia 
eaoutohouc  and  Siphonia  elasticay  and  vulgarly  called  syringe  trees.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  South  America,  about  1733. — See  India  Rubber, 

CAP.  The  Romans  went  for  many  ages,  without  regular  covering  for  the  head,  and  hence 
the  heads  of  all  the  ancient  statues  appear  bare.  But  at  one  period  the  cap  was  a 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Romans  gave  it  to  their  slaves  it  entitled  them  to 
freedom.  The  cap  was  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  infamy,  and  in  Italy  the  Jews 
were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap,  and  in  France  those  who  had  been  bankrupts 
were  for  ever  after  obliged  to  wear  a  green  cap.  The  general  use  of  caps  and  hats  is 
referred  to  the  year  1449  ;  the  first  seen  in  these  parts  of  the  world  being  at  the 
entry  of  Charles  VII.  into  Rouen,  from  which  time  they  took  the  place  of  chaperons 
or  hoods.  The  velvet  cap  was  called  mortier  ;  the  wool  cap,  bonnet.  The  clerical 
or  university  square  cap  was  invented  by  Patrouillet. — See  Capper.    ^ 

CAPE  BRETON,  discovered  by  the  English  in  1584.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1632,  but  was  afterwards  restored  ;  and  again  taken  in  1745  ;  and  re-taken  in  1748. 
It  was  finally  possessed  by  the  English,  when  the  garrison  and  marines,  consisting 
of  5600  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  eleven  ships  of  the  French  navy  were 
captured  or  destroyed,  1758.     Ceded  to  England  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1610 :  but  it  soon  fell  to  the 
Dutch.     It  was  demoUshed  by  admiral  Holmes,  in  1661.     All  the  British  settle- 
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mentSy  factories,  and  shipping  along  the  coast  were  destroyed  b  j  the  Dutch  admiral, 
de  Ruyter,  in  1665.  Tlids  Cape  was  confirmed  to  the  English  bj  the  treatj  of  Breda, 
ia  1667. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  ;  the  geographical  and  commercial  centre  of  the  East  Indies: 
it  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  and  was  originally  called  the  "  Ctpe 
of  Tempests,"  and  was  also  named  the  '*  Lion  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  ^  Head  of  Africa." 
The  name  was  changed  by  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  who  augured  fsTOurably  of 
future  discoTeries  from  Diaz  baring  reached  the  extremity  of  Africa.  The  Cape  was 
doubled,  and  the  passage  to  India  discovered  by  Vasco  di  Grama,  July  9,  1497. 
Planted  by  the  Dutch,  1651.  Taken  by  the  English,  under  admiral  Elphinstoos 
and  general  Clarke,  Sept.  16,  1795,  and  restored  at  the  peace  in  1802  ;  again  takes 
by  sir  Darid  Baird  and  sir  Home  Popham,  Jan.  8,  1806 ;  and  finally  ceded  to  En^ 
laud  in  1814.  Emigrants  began  to  arrive  here  frt>m  Britain  in  Mareh,  1820.  Tbe 
Caffrea  have  made  several  irruptions  on  the  British  settlements  here ;  and  thejr 
committed  dreadful  ravages  at  Grahamstown,  in  Oct.  1834. 

CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS.  These  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  under  tbe 
name  of  Gorgades ;  but  were  not  visited  by  the  modems  till  discovered  by  Antowift 
de  Noli,  a  Genoese  navigator  in  the  serrice  of  Portugal,  a.d.  1446. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  Battles  of.  Admiral  Rooke,  with  twenty  ships  of  war,  sod 
the  Turkey  fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Tourville,  with  a  force 
vastly  superior  to  his  own,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  twelve  Engliali  and  Datdi 
men-of-war,  and  eighty  merchantmen,  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  French, 
June  16, 1693.  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievementi 
of  the  British  navy.  Sir  John  Jervis,  being  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
of  fifteen  sail,  gave  battle  to  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  off 
this  Cape,  and  signally  defeated  the  enemy,  nearly  double  in  strength,  taking  four 
ships,  and  destroying  several  others,  Feb.  14, 1797.  For  this  rictory  Sir  John  wu 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  by  the  titles  of  baron  Jervis  and  earl  St.  Vincent,  with 
a  pension  of  3000/.  a  year. 

CAPET,  House  of,  the  third  race  of  the  kings  of  France.  Hugo  Capet,  count  of 
Paris  and  Orleans,  the  first  of  this  race  (which  was  called  from  him  Capevigians),  was 
raised  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour,  and  public  rirtues,  a.d.  987. — HenauU. 

CAPITOL,  the  principal  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  in  which  a  temple  was  built  to 
Jupiter,  thence  called  Jupiter  CapitoUnui,  The  foundation  laid  by  Tarquinins 
Priscus,  616  b.c.  The  Roman  Consuls  made  large  donations  to  this  temple,  and  the 
emperor  Augustus  bestowed  2000  pounds  weight  of  gold,  of  which  precious  metal 
the  roof  was  composed,  whilst  its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  its  interior  was 
decorated  with  shields  of  solid  silver.  Destroyed  by  lightning,  188  B.o.  ;  by  fire, 
A.D.  70.     The  Capitoline  games  instituted  by  Domitian,  a.d.  86. 

CAPPADOCIA.  This  kingdom  was  founded  by  Phamaces,  744  b.c.  The  successors 
of  Phamaces  are  almost  wholly  unknown,  until  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  Eumenes,  by  defeating  Ariarathes  II.  became  king  of 
Cappadocia. 


Phamaocs  is  declared  king         .        b.c.  744 
His  sucoesBors  are  unknown  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

Reign  of  Ariarathes  1 362 

Perdiocas  takes  Cappadocia,  and  Ariara- 
thes is  crucified 389 

Defeat  of  the  Parthians  .         .         .217 

Irruption  of  the  Trocmi      .        .         .    .  164 

Mithridates,  sumamed  Philopator,  as- 
cends the  throne         .         .         .         .168 

Orophemes  dethrones  Philopator         .    .  161 

Attalufl  assists  Philopator,  and  Oro- 
phemes dethroned  .104 

Philopator  Joins  the  Romans  against  Aria- 
tonicuB,  and  perishes  in  batUe  .    .  163 

Bis  queen  liaodioe,  desirous  of  usurping 

CAPPER,  or  HATTER.   A  statute  was  passed  that  none  should  sell  any  hat  above  2(M. 
nor  cap  above  2#.  Scf.,  5  Henry  VII.,  1489.    Caps  were  first  worn  at  the  entry  of 


the  throne,  poisons  five  of  her  own  diil- 
dren,  the  sixth  and  only  remaining  <diild 
is  saved,  and  the  queen  put  to  death     .  U3 
This  young  prince  reigna  as  Ariarathes 

VIL 15S 

Oordius  assassinates  Ariarathes  YIL   .    .   97 
Ariarathes  YIU.  assassinated  .   96 

Cappadocia  declared  a  free  oountry  hy 

the  senate  of  Rome  •  .    .   96 

The  people  elect  a  new  king  Ariobar- 

xanesL 94 

His  son,  Arioharxanes  IL  reigna     .        .66 
He  is  dethroned  by  Maro  Antony        .    .   31 
Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  C^padocta, 
dies,  and  bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the 
Roman  empire       .       •        .        aj».  17 
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Chjurles  VII.  into  Ronen,  1449.  A  Uw  was  enacted  that  ererj  person  abore  seren  yean 
of  a^  should  wear  on  Sundays  and  holidays  a  cap  of  wool,  knit,  made,  thickened,  and 
dressed  in  England  by  some  of  the  trade  of  cappers,  under  the  forfeiture  of  three  far- 
things for  erery  day's  neglect,  1571.  From  this  law  the  following  persons  were 
excepted :  maids,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  and  erery  lord,  knight,  and  gentleman, 
of  twenty  marks  of  land,  and  their  heirs,  and  such  as  had  borne  office  of  worship, 
in  any  dty,  town,  or  place,  and  the  warden  of  the  London  companies. — See  Cap, 
CAPRI.  The  Caprece  of  the  Romans,  and  memorable  as  the  residence  of  Tiberius,  and 
for  the  debaucheries  he  committed  in  this  once  delightful  retreat,  during  the  seren 
last  years  of  his  life  :  it  was  embellished  by  him  with  a  sumptuous  palace,  and  most 
magnificent  works.     Capri  was  taken  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  April  22,  1806. 

CAPUCHIN  FRIARS.  A  sort  of  Franciscans  to  whom  this  name  was  giren,  from 
thmr  wearing  a  great  Capuchon,  or  cowl,  which  is  an  odd  kind  of  cap,  or  hood,  sewn 
to  their  habit,  and  hanging  down  upon  their  backs.  The  Capuchins  were  founded 
by  Matthew  Baschi,  about  a.d.  1525.  Although  the  rigours  of  this  order  hare  abated, 
still  the  brethren  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  porerty  and  prirations. — Ashe, 

CAR.  Its  inrention  is  ascribed  to  Ericthonius  of  Athens,  about  1486  b.c.  The 
Corered  cars  (eurrtu  arcuati)  were  in  use  among  the  Romans.  Triumphal  cars 
were  introduccMl  by  Romulus,  according  to  some ;  and  by  Tarquin  the  Elder,  accord- 
ing toothers. 

CABACCAS.  One  of  the  early  Spanish  disooreries,  a.d.  1498.  The  prorince  declared 
its  independence  of  Spain,  May  9,  1810.  In  1812,  it  was  risited  by  a  riolent  con- 
▼nlsion  of  nature  ;  thousands  of  human  beings  were  lost ;  rocks  and  mountains  split, 
and  rolled  into  ralleys  ;  the  rirers  were  blackened,  or  their  courses  changed  ;  and 
many  towns  swallowed  up,  and  totally  destroyed. 

CARBONARI.  A  dangerous  and  powerful  society  in  Italy,  a  substitute  for  freemasonry, 
which  committed  the  most  dreadful  outrages,  and  spread  terror  in  several  states  ; 
they  were  suppressed,  howerer,  by  the  Austrian  goremment  in  Sept.,  1820. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS.  This  is  a  product  of  fermentation,  and  being  hearier  than 
air,  it  lies  orer  all  fermentire  processes,  puts  oat  a  candle,  and  produces  suffocation. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  of 
soda ;  and  it  becomes  a  hard  solid  mass.  Newton  considered  flame  a  red-hot  smoke 
but  modem  science  regards  it  as  the  place  where  oxygen  unites  with  hydrogen  and 
carbon ;  and  the  diminution  of  rolumes  transfers  an  atomic  excitement  to  the  carbon 
which  radiates  or  protrudes  light,  the  fixation  of  the  gases  causing  the  heat  as  long 
as  the  hydrogen  is  erolred. 

CARDINALS.  They  are  properly  the  council  of  the  pope,  and  constitute  the  conclare 
or  sacred  college.  At  first  they  were  only  the  principal  priests,  or  incumbents  of 
the  parishes  in  Rome.  On  tMs  footing  they  continued  till  the  elerenth  century. 
They  did  not  acquire  the  exclusire  power  of  electing  the  popes  till  a.d.  1160.  They 
first  wore  the  red  hat  to  remind  them  that  they  ought  to  shed  their  blood,  if  required, 
for  religion,  and  were  declared  princes  of  the  church,  by  Innocent  IV.,  1243.  Paul 
II.  gare  the  scarlet  habit,  1464.  And  Urban  YIII.  the  title  of  Eminence  in  1630  ; 
some  say,  in  1623. — Du  Cange. 

CARDS.  Their  inrention  is  referred  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  thst 
they  were  inrented  in  France  about  the  year  1390,  to  amuse  Charles  YI.  during  the 
interrals  of  a  melancholy  disorder,  which  in  the  end  brought  him  to  his  grare. — 
MejUraif  Hist,  ds  France,  The  unirersal  adoption  of  an  amusement  which  was  in- 
rented  for  a  fool,  is  no  rery  farourable  specimen  of  wisdom. — Malkin,  Cards  are  of 
Spanish,  not  of  French  origin. — Daines  Barrington,  Picquet  and  all  the  early 
games  are  French.  Cards  first  taxed  in  England,  1736.  428,000  packs  were 
stamped  in  1776,  and  986,000  in  1800.  In  1825,  the  duty  being  then  2s,  6(/.  per 
pack,  less  than  150,000  packs  were  stamped;  but  in  1827,  the  stamp  duty  was 
reduced  to  1#.,  and  310,854  packs  paid  duty  in  1830.  Duty  was  paid  on  239,200 
packs,  in  the  year  ending  5th  Jan.  1840. — Pari,  Reports, 

CARICATURES  originated,  it  is  said,  with  Bufalmaco,  an  Italian  painter :  he  first 
put  labels  to  the  mouths  of  his  figures  with  sentences,  since  followed  by  bad  mas- 
ters, but  more  particularly  in  caricature  engrarings,  about  1330. — De  Piles,  A 
new  and  much  improred  style  of  caricatures  has  latterly  set  in  ;  and  the  productions 
in  this  way  ot  a  derer  but  concealed  artist,  using  the  initials  H.  B.,  are  political 
satires  of  considerable  humour  and  merit. 
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CARLISLE.  The  frontier  town  and  key  of  England,  wherein  for  many  ages  a  strong 
garrison  was  kept.  Just  below  this  town  the  famoas  Picts'  wall  began,  which 
crofsed  the  whole  island  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  here  also  ended  the  grett 
Roman  highway.  The  great  chnrch,  called  St.  Mary's,  is  a  venerable  old  pile,  i 
great  part  of  it  was  boUt  by  St  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  held  this  county,  toge- 
ther with  Westmoreland  and  NorthnmberUnd,  in  vassalage  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  has  also  another  church,  called  Cuthbert's.  The  castle,  founded  in  lOdi, 
by  William  II.,  was  made  the  prison  of  the  unfDrtunate  Mary  queen  of  Scoti,  in 
1568.    Taken  by  the  parliament  forces  in  1645,  and  by  the  pretender  in  1745. 

CARLISLE,  See  of,  erected  by  Henry  I.  in  1133,  and  made  suflTragant  to  York.  Hie 
cathedral  had  been  founded  a  short  time  previously,  by  Walter,  deputy  in  these 
parts  for  William  Rufus.  The  church  was  almost  ruined  by  Cromwell  and  his  sol- 
diers, and  has  never  recovered  its  former  great  beauty,  although  repaired  after  the 
Restoration.  This  see  has  given  to  the  civil  state  one  lord  chancellor,  and  two  lord 
treasurers  :  it  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  530/.  4a.  lid.  per  annutm. 

CARLO W.  The  castle  here  was  erected  by  king  John.  It  surrendered  after  a  des- 
perate siege  to  Rory  Oge  O'Moore,  in  1577.  Again  to  the  parliamentary  forces, 
in  1650.  Battle  between  the  royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  the  latter  rooted, 
May  27,  1798. 

CARLSBAD,  Conoress  of,  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  :  The  popular  spirit  of  emaoei- 
cation  that  prevailed  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe  against  despotic  government, 
led  to  this  congress,  in  which  various  resolutions  were  come  to,  denouncing  the 
press,  and  Uberal  opinions,  and  in  which  the  great  continental  powers  deoeed 
measures  to  repress  the  rage  for  limited  monarchies  and  free  institutions,  Angosl 
1,  1819. 

CARMELITES,  or  White  Friars,  named  from  Mount  Carmel,  and  one  of  the  foor 
orders  of  mendicants,  distinguished  by  austere  rules,  appeared  in  1141.  Their  rigoor 
was  moderated  about  1540.  They  claim  their  descent  in  an  uninterrupted  sac- 
cession  from  Elijah,  Elisha,  &c.  Mount  Carmel  has  a  monastery,  and  the  valley  of 
Sharon  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mount,  which  is  2000  feet  high,  shaped  like  a  flatted 
cone,  with  steep  and  barren  sides  :  it  is  often  referred  to  in  Jewish  histories. 

"  See  spicy  clouda  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  i>erfumee  tbo  nkieB.*'—Popt. 

CARNATIC.  This  country  of  Southern  Hindostan,  and  which  extends  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  is  now  under  the  control  of  British  power.  Uyder 
Ali  entered  the  Camatic  with  80,000  troops,  and  was  defeated  by  the  British  under 
sir  Eyre  Coote,  July  1,  and  August  27,  1781 ;  and  decisively  overthrown  June  2, 

1782.     The  Carnatic  was  overrun  by  Tippoo,  in  1790 See  India.    The  British 

have  assumed  entire  authority  over  the  Carnatic  since  1801. 

CARNATION.  This  beautiful  flower  in  several  of  its  varieties,  together  with  the  gilly- 
flower, the  Provence  rose,  and  a  few  others,  were  first  planted  in  England  by  the 
Flemings,  about  1567. — Stowe.     See  article  Flowers. 

CARNEI AN  GAMES.  These  games  were  observed  in  most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  bat 
more  particularly  at  Sparta,  where  they  were  instituted  about  675  b.c.  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  sumamed  Cameus.  The  festival  lasted  nine  days,  and  was  an  imitation  of 
the  manner  of  living  in  camps  among  the  ancients. 

CAROLINA,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1500.  A  body  of  English,  amounting 
to  about  850  persons  landed  and  settled  here  in  i  667  ;  and  Carolina  was  granted  to 
lord  Berkeley  and  others  a  few  years  afterwards. — See  United  States.  The -Caroline 
Islands  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1686. 

CARP.  The  esteemed  fresh  water,  or  pond  fish.  In  the  palate  of  the  carp  is  some- 
times found  a  stone  of  a  triangular  form. — Pardon.  The  carp  was  first  brought  to 
these  countries  about  a.d.  1525. — Isaac  Walton. 

CARPETS.  They  were  in  use,  at  least  in  some  kind,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Amos, 
about  800  B.C. — Amos  ii.  8.  Carpets  were  spread  on  the  ground  on  which  persons 
sat  who  dwelt  in  tents  ;  but  when  first  used  in  houses,  even  in  the  East,  we  have 
no  record.  In  the  1 2th  century  carpets  were  articles  of  luxury ;  and  in  England,  it 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Becket's  splendid  style  of  living,  that  his  sumptuous 
apartments  were  every  day  in  winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or  hay ;  about  a.d. 
1 160.    The  manufacture  of  woollen  carpets  was  introduced  into  France  from  Persia, 
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in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  between  1589  and  1610.  Some  artisans  who  had  quitted 
France  in  disgust  came  to  England,  and  established  the  carpet  manufacture,  about 
1750.  With  us,  as  with  most  nations,  Persian  and  Turkey  carpets,  especially  the 
former,  are  most  prized.  Our  famous  Azminster,  Wiltoty  and  Kidderminster  manu- 
facture is  the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

CARRIAGES.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Ericthonius  of  Athens,  who  pro- 
duced the  first  chariot  about  1486  b.c.  Carriages  were  known  in  France  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  a.d.  1547  ;  but  they  were  of  very  rude  constructiop,  and  rare. 
They  seem  to  have  been  known  in  England  in  1555  ;  but  not  the  art  of  making  them. 
Close  carriages  of  good  workmanship  began  to  be  used  by  persons  of  the  highest 
quality  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  IV.  had  one,  but  without 
straps  or  springs.  Their  construction  was  Tarious :  they  were  first  made  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  were  then  called  whirlicotes.  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  1619,  drove  six  horses  ;  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove 
eight.  They  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paris,  in  1650,  at  the  Hotel  Fiacre ;  and  hence 
their  name. — See  Coaches, 

CARRICKFER6US.  The  celebrated  castle  of  this  town  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  in  1178.  The  town  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Schomberg, 
Aug.  28,  1689.  William  III.  landed  here,  June  14,  1690,  to  reduce  the  adherents 
of  James  II.  Memorable  expedition  of  the  French  admiral  Thurot,  when  the  castle 
■orrendered  to  his  force  of  1000  men,  1760 — See  Thurot* »  Invasion  of  Ireland, 

CARRON  IRON- WORKS.  They  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron,  in  Stir- 
lingahire,  and  form  the  largest  foundry  in  existence,  established  in  1760.  The  works 
employ  about  1600  men,  and  occupy  above  100  acres  of  land  in  reservoirs,  pools  for 
water,  and  dams  built  about  two  miles  above  the  works  ;  the  streams,  after  turning 
18  large  wheels,  fall  into  the  tide  navigation,  which  conveys  their  castings  into  the 
aea.  Here  are  made  the  pieces  of  ordnance  called  carronades,  so  named  from  this 
foundry — first  made  in  1776. — See  Cannon, 

CARROTS.  These  among  other  edible  roots  were  imported  from  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 1.  Were  produced 
in  England,  about  the  year  1540. — See  Gardening. 

CARTESIAN  DOCTRINES.  Their  author  was  Ren^  des  Cartes,  the  French  philo- 
sopher,  who  promulgated  them  in  1647.  He  was  an  original  thinker :  his  metaphy- 
sical principle  *'  I  think,  therefore  I  am/'  is  refuted  by  Mr.  Locke ;  and  his  physical 
principle,  that  "nothing  exists  but  substance,*'  is  disproved  by  the  Newtonian 

Shilosophy.  His  celebrated  system  abounds  in  great  singularities  and  originalities  ; 
ut  a  spirit  of  independent  thought  prevails  throughout  it,  and  has  contributed  to 
excite  the  same  spirit  in  others.  Des  Cartes  was  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
of  his  time  and  country. — Dufresnoy, 

CARTHAGE,  founded  by  Dido,  or  Elissa,  sister  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  869  b.c 
She  fled  from  that  tyrant,  who  had  killed  her  husband,  and  took  refuge  in  Africa. 
Carthage  became  so  powerful  as  to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  world  with  Rome, 
which  occasioned  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  total  demolition  of  that  city.  Taken  by 
Scipio,  and  burned  to  the  ground,  146  b.c.  when  the  flames  raged  during  seventeen 
days,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  them,  rather  than  survive  the  sub- 
jection of  their  country.  The  Roman  senate  ordered  the  walls  to  be  razed,  that  no 
trace  might  remain  of  this  once  powerful  republic. — Eusebius, 
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CARTHAGENA,  or  New  Cakthaok,  in  Spain  ;  built  by  Afldrabal,  tbe  CarHupBtn 
general,  227  b.c.  From  here  Hannibal  set  oat  in  his  memorable  mardi  to  iofsde 
Italy,  crossing  the  Alps,  217  B.C.  This  city  was  taken  by  a  British  force  nndersir 
John  Leake,  in  1706,  bat  it  was  retaken  soon  afterwards  by  the  duke  of  BranswicL 
Carthagena,  in  Colombia,  was  taken  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1 584.  It  wo  pillsgnl 
by  the  French  of  £1,200,000,  in  1697  ;  and  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Yenum  in 
1740-1,  but  he  was  obliged,  though  he  took  the  forts,  to  raise  the  si^ge. 

CARTHUSIANS.  A  religious  order  founded  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  who  retired  firosi 
the  converse  of  the  world,  in  1084,  to  Chartreuse,  in  the  mountains  of  Danphia^ 
Their  rules  were  formed  by  Basil  VII.,  general  of  the  order,  and  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  austerity.  The  monks  could  not  leaye  their  cells,  nor  speak, 
without  express  leave  ;  and  their  clothing  was  two  hair  cloths,  two  cowls,  two  pair 
of  hose,  and  a  cloak,  all  coarse.  The  general  takes  the  title  of  prior  of  the  Chartrease, 
the  principal  monastery,  from  which  the  order  is  named.— ^u^^lt ;  Mirai  Origimt 
Carthus.  A  Carthusian  monastery  (among  others  in  England)  was  founded  ^sir 
William  Manny,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  on  the  site  of  the  Charter-house, 
London.  The  monks  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  when  their  oonTent  and  pos- 
sessions were  seized  by  Henry  VIII.     See  Charter-house. 

CARTHUSIAN  POWDER.  So  called  because  it  was  first  adminbtered  by  a  Cartfaa- 
sian  friar,  father  Simon,  at  Chartreuse,  in  France  ;  compounded  about  1715. — See 
Carthusians, 

CARTOONS  OF  RAPHAEL.  They  were  designed  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vaticao, 
under  Julias  II.  and  Leo  X.,  about  1510  to  1515.  The  seven  of  them  that  are  pfe- 
served  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Rubens  for  Charles  I.  of  England,  for  Hampton- 
court  palace,  in  1629.  These  matchless  works  represent — 1,  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes  ;  2,  the  Charge  to  Peter ;  3,  Peter  and  John  healbog  the  Lame  at  the  gate 
of  the  Temple ;  4,  the  Death  of  Ananias ;  5,  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  stmck  with 
Blindness ;  6,  the  Sacrifice  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  by  the  people  of  Lystra;  7,  Plnl 
preaching  at  Athens. 

CARVING.  We  have  scriptural  authority  Ibr  its  early  introduction.  See  Exodus  mi. 
The  art  of  carving  is  first  mentioned  in  profane  history  772  b.c.,  and  is  referred  to  the 
Egyptians.  It  was  first  in  wood,  next  in  stone,  and  afterwards  in  marble  and  brass. 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  eminent  carvers  and  sculptors,  and  opened  a  school  of 
statuary,  568  b.c — Pliny,  See  article  Sculptures,  Carvers  of  meat,  called  by  the 
Greeks  deribitares,  are  mentioned  by  Homer. 

CASH-PAYMENTS.  The  Bank,  by  an  order  of  council,  stopped  its  payments  in  cash, 
Feb.  27,  1797  ;  and  the  Bank-restriction  bill  passed  immediately  arterwards.  Previ- 
ously to  this  measure,  many  private  banks  had  been  ruined  by  the  demand  upon  them 
for  gold,  the  country  being  considerably  drained  of  the  precious  metals,  which  foand 
their  way  to  France,  and  other  states  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Notes  of  one  and 
two  pounds  were  issued  March  7,  1797.  Partial  return  to  cash-payments,  Sept.  22, 
1817,  when  notes,  which  had  been  issued  previously  to  January  1,  in  that  year, 
were  paid  in  gold.  The  restriction  was  taken  off  soon  afterwards,  and  cash-payments 
resumed. 

CASHEL ;  formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  Idngs  of  Monster.  In  the  cathedral  here  wu 
deposited  the  Lia  Fail,  or  fatal  stone,  on  which  they  were  crowned,  and  which  is  now 
used  at  the  coronations  of  the  English  kings  in  Westminster  abbey. — See  Corcnaiitms. 

CASHEL,  See  or.    Cormac,  king  and  bbhop  of  Cashel,  is  reputed  to  be  either  ths 


CAS  C  l^O  ^^"^ 

founder  or  the  restorer  of  the  cathedral ;  and  until  his  time,  a.d.  901,  there  are  but 
few  traces  of  the  bishops  of  this  see.  In  1152,  bishop  Donat  O'Lanergan  was  invested 
with  the  pall.  See  PalHum,  Cashel  was  valued  in  the  king^s  books,  by  an  extent 
"  retomed  29  Henry  Till.,  at  j^66.  13#.  Ad,  Irish  money.  By  the  Church  Tempo- 
ralities  Act,  of  3  &  4  William  IV.  1833,  this  see  has  ceased  to  be  archiepiscopaL 

CASHMERE  SHAWLS.  The  district  from  whence  come  these  costly  shawls  is 
described  as  being  *'  the  happy  ralley,  and  a  paradise  in  perpetual  spring.''  The 
tme  Cashmere  shawls  can  be  manufactured  of  no  other  wool  than  that  of  Thibet. 
They  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1666  ;  but  they  are  well  imitated  by  the  spin- 
ning at  Bradford,  and  the  looms  of  Huddersiield.  Shawls  for  the  omrahs,  of  the 
Thibetian  wool,  cost  150  rupees  each,  about  the  year  1650. — Bemier, 

CASTELLA,  Battle  or ;  between  the  French  army,  commanded  by  marshal  Snchet, 
and  the  allied  British  and  Spanish  forces  under  general  Murray,  who  defeated  the 
former  with  considerable  loss,  April  13,  1813. 

CASTEL  NUOVO,  Battle  or.  The  Russians  defeated  by  the  French  army,  Sept.  29, 
1S06.  Castel  Nuoro  has  several  times  suffered  under  the  dreadful  visitation  of  earth- 
quakes :  in  the  great  earthquake  which  convulsed  all  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1783,  this 
town  was  almost  obliterated.  It  is  recorded,  that  an  inhabitant  of  Castel  Nuovo,  being 
on  a  hill  at  no  great  distance,  looking  back,  saw  no  remains  of  the  town,  but  only  a 
black  smoke  :  4000  persons  perished ;  and  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  more  than  40,000. 

CASTIGLIONE,  Battle  op.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  of  the  French  arms, 
under  general  Buonaparte,  against  the  main  army  of  Austrians,  commanded  by  general 
Wurmser :  the  battle  lasted  five  days  successively,  from  the  2nd  to  the  6th  July, 
1796.  Buonaparte  stated  the  enemy's  loss  in  this  obstinate  conflict  at  70  field-pieces, 
all  his  caissons,  between  12  and  15,000  prisoners,  and  6000  killed  and  wounded. 

CASTILE.  The  most  powerful  goremment  of  the  Goths  was  established  here  about 
▲.D.  800.  Ferdinand,  count  of  Castile,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  1020.  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon  married  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Christian  domi- 
nions in  Spain  were  united  in  one  monarchy,  1474.    See  Arragon  and  Spain. 

CASTILLON,  Battle  or,  in  Guienne ;  between  the  armies  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  of  Charles  YII.,  who  was  sumamed  the  Victorious,  of  France.  The  English  were 
signally  defeated ;  and  this  battle  put  a  period  to  English  dominion  in  France,  Calais 
alone  remaining  to  this  country,  1453. 

CASTLEBAR,  Battle  or ;  between  a  body  of  French  troops  which  had  landed  at  Kil- 
lala,  assisted  by  an  insurgent  Irish  force,  and  the  king's  troops  :  the  latter,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  Aug.  28,  1798 :  this  was  the  period  of  the 
Bsemorable  rebellion. 

CASTLEFOLLARD.  The  fatal  affray  here  between  some  peasantry  attending  a  fair, 
and  a  body  of  police,  when  thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  numbers  were 
wounded,  May  23,  1831.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  chief 
constable,  Blake,  and  eightecA  of  his  men ;  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bills. 

CASTLES.  Anciently  British  castles  were  tall  houses,  strongly  fortified,  and  built  on 
the  tops  of  hills,  with  gates  and  walls.  The  castle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a  tower- 
keep,  either  round  or  square,  and  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  front  There  were 
eleven  hundred  castles  buUt  in  England  by  the  nobles,  by  permission  of  king  Stephen, 
a.d.  1135,  and  1164  :  most  of  these  were  demolished  by  Henry  II.,  who  deprived  the 
barons  of  such  possessions,  on  his  accession,  in  1154. 

CATACOMBS  ;  the  early  depositories  of  the  dead.  The  name  first  denoted  the  tombs 
of  Saints  Peter  uid  Paul  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  the  burial-places  of  all  martyrs, 
lliey  were  numerous  in  Eg^t ;  and  Belzoni,  in  1815  and  1818,  explored  many  cata- 
combs both  in  that  country  and  Thebes,  built  3000  years  sgo  :  among  others,  a  chef- 
tTtnivre  of  andent  sculpture,  the  temple  of  Psammaticus  tiie  Powerful,  whose  sarco- 
phagus, formed  of  the  finest  oriental  alabaster,  exquisitely  sculptured,  he  brought  to 
England.  Many  other  nations  had  their  catacombs ;  there  were  some  of  great  extent 
at  lUMoe.  The  Parisian  catacombs  were  projected  a.d.  1777.  The  bodies  found  in 
catscomba,  espeeiaUy  those  of  Egypt,  are  called  mummies.    See  Embalming, 

CATALANS.  A  society  which  chiefly  consisted  of  disbsnded  soldiers,  who  fixed  in 
Grteee,  and  became  a  people  of  that  country,  about  a.d.  1302. — TallerWi  Chror^ 
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CATANIA,  or  CATANEA.  At  &e  fbol  of  Mont  Etna.  Fouded  bj  a  eoboj  froa 
CbaldSy  7^  b.c.  Cen  bad  a  tmple  bare,  in  wbidi  none  bat  wobbcu  were  per. 
Butted  to  a|»pear.  Tbia  aademt  dty  ia  roBarfcable  for  tbe  dreadful  overtbrows  to 
wbieb  it  baa  been  avbjected  at  Tariova  tiaea  fron  ita  Ticmity  to  Etna,  wbicb  hat 
diaebaifed,  in  aoaM  of  ita  eraptiona,  a  atrean  of  biva  famr  mQea  broad  and  ifty  feet 
deep,  adTaaciag  at  tbe  rate  of  aeien  milea  in  a  day.  f*^»«ny^  waa  alaMWt  totBDj 
orertbrown  by  an  eraptkm  of  Etna,  in  1669.  By  an  tnrtbqnake  wbi^  bappened  ia 
169^  Catania  wo  nevly  awaOowad  ap,  aad  in  a  moaaent  more  tban  18^000  of  tti 
inbabitanta  were  baried  in  tbe  raina  of  tbe  dty.  An  oartbqnake  did  great  daniife, 
and  a  nnmber  of  peraona  periabed  bare,  Feb.  22,  1817. 

CATAFHRYGIANS.  A  aect  of  bcrctica,  ao  ealled  beeanae  tbey  wer«  Pbryguat,  vho 
followed  tbe  erron  of  Montanna.  Tbey  made  vp  tbe  bread  of  tbe  enebariat  witbthe 
blood  of  iafimta,  wbom  tbey  pricked  to  deatb  witb  needleay  and  tben  looked  apoa 
tbem  as  martyra. — Pardotu 

CATAPULTiE.  Andent  military  enginea  for  tbrowing  itonea  of  immenae  weigbty diiti, 
and  arrows;  inrented  by  DkmysiaSv  399  n.c.^Jo$eph%u,  Tbey  were  capable  of 
tbrowing  darts  and  jarelins  of  fbnr  and  fire  yarda  lengtbd — ^Par<lo«. 

CATEAU,  Fkack  or;  eondaded  between  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  Pbilip  II.  of  Spiia; 
to  wbicb  Utter  coantry,  France  ceded  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  200  fbrts  ia  Italj 
and  the  Low  Coontries,  1559.  Battle  of  Catean*  in  wbicb  the  alliea,  nnder  tiia  prioee 
of  Coborg,  defeated  tbe  French,  whose  loaa  amounted  to  5000  killed,  and  5  pieces  of 
cannon,  March  28,  1794. 

CATECHISM.  A  short  one  waa  pnblldi^  by  tbe  bishop  of  Winchester,  aj>.  1551 
The  catechism  uied  by  Proteatants  originally  contained  no  more  tban  a  repetitioa  of 
the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and  Lord's  prayer;  bat  James  I.  ordered  the  Inshopo 
to  enlarge  it  by  adding  an  explication  of  tbe  sacraments,  1612.  It  wo  incressed 
sabseqaently  by  the  doctrioal  points  of  tbe  established  religion. 

CATHERINE.  The  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  Palestine,  a.d.  1065.  Tbe  order 
of  nons  called  Catherines  wo  founded  in  1373.  An  order  of  ladiea  of  tbe  highest 
rank,  in  Russia,  wo  founded  by  Catherine,  empreo  of  Peter  the  Great,  1714. 

CATHOLIC  MAJESTY.  The  title  of  Catholic  wo  first  given  by  Pope  Gregory  IH. 
to  Alphonsns  I.  of  Spain,  who  wo  thereupon  sumamed  the  Catholic  ;  aj>.  739.  The 
title  of  Catholic  wo  also  given  to  Ferdinand  Y.  1474.     See  Spain, 

CATHOLICS  OF  THESE  KINGDOMS.     See  Roman  Catholics. 

CATILINE'S  CONSPIRACY.  Sergius  L.  Catiline,  a  Roman  of  noble  family,  baviag 
squandered  away  his  fortune  by  his  debancheriea  and  extravagance,  and  having  been 
refused  the  consulship,  he  secretly  meditated  the  ruin  of  his  eountry,  and  ooi^iired 
with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans,  o  dissolute  o  himself,  to  extir- 
pate the  senate,  plunder  the  treoury,  and  set  Rome  on  fire.  Tbb  conspiracy  was 
timely  discovered  by  the  consul  Cicero,  whom  he  had  reaolved  to  murder ;  and  oa 
seeing  five  of  his  accomplices  arrested,  he  retired  to  Gaul,  where  bis  partiaans  were 
aflsembling  an  army.  Cicero  punished  the  condemned  oonspiratora  at  home,  while 
Petreioi  attacked  Catiline's  ill-disciplined  forces,  and  routed  them,  and  tbe  conipi- 
rstor  wo  killed  in  the  engagement,  about  the  middle  of  December,  63  b.c.  His 
chsrscter  has  been  branded  with  the  foulest  infamy,  and  to  the  violence  be  offered 
to  a  vestal,  he  added  the  murder  of  his  own  brother ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  and  bis 
aisofjiatfs  drauk  human  blood  to  render  their  oaths  more  firm  and  inviolabla. 
^SalliitL 

CATC),  SUICIDE  OF.  Termed  o  the  <<era  destructive  of  the  libertio  of  Rome." 
(*«to,  the  Roman  pstriot  and  philosopher,  considered  freedom  o  that  which  alooe 
**  sustains  the  name  and  dignity  of  man :"  unable  to  survive  the  independence  of 
his  country,  ha  stabbed  himself  at  Utica.  By  this  roh  act  of  suicide,  independeatly 
of  sll  moral  consideration!,  Cato  carried  his  patriotism  to  the  highest  degree  oif 
polltioal  nhreosv  {  for  Cato,  dead,  could  be  of  no  use  to  his  country ;  but  bad  be 
proserveu  his  life,  his  counsels  might  have  moderated  Ciesar's  ambition,  and  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  public  affairs.    Feb.  5,  45  b.c — Montesquieu, 

C  ATOHTRRBT  CONSPIRACY.  The  mysterious  plot  of  a  gsng  of  low  and  desperate 
politiolansi  whose  object  was  tbe  ososination  of  the  minitterg  of  the  crown,  with 
a  view  to  other  sanguinary  and  indiscriminate  outrages,  and  the  overthrow  of  tbe 
gof  trnnant  t  tbe  oonspiratori  were  arrested  February  23,  1820 ;  and  Tbistlewood 
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and  his  four  principal  atsociites,  Brnntt  Davidion,  logs,  and  Tidd,  after  a  trial  com- 
menced on  April  17th,  which  ended  in  their  conriction,  were  ezecnted  according  to 
the  then  horrid  manner  of  traitora,  on  May  1,  following. 

CATTLE.  The  importation  of  horned-cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  into  England, 
was  prohibited  bj  a  law,  16  Charles  II.,  1663  ;  bnt  the  export  of  cattle  from  Ireland 
BOW  forms  a  vast  and  beneficial  branch  of  the  Irish  trade  with  the  sister  country. 
From  the  inferior  port  of  Waterford  alone,  the  Talue  of  imported  cattle  and  pro- 
▼iaions  amounted,  in  1841 ,  to  nearly  half  a  million  iterling.  By  the  act  of  the  5th 
■Dd  6th  of  Victoria,  cap.  47,  the  importation  of  horned-cattle  and  other  living 
animals  was  admitted  into  England  from  foreign  coantries  at  a  moderate  doty  per 
head,  Tis.,  oxen  at  10«.,  cows  at  7#.  6</.,  cslves  at  5#.,  sheep  and  lambs  at  \t,  6d,  and 
1«.  respectively,  and  swine  at  2«.  6d,  The  Engliih  markets  hare,  in  conseqaence, 
been  since  largely  supplied  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Spain,  and  eren  remoter 
coantries.     July  9,  1842. — Statutes  at  large. 

CAUCASUS.  A  mountain  of  immense  height,  a  continuation  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Taurus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas,  inhabited  anciently  by  Tarious  savage 
nations  who  lived  upon  the  wild  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  was  covered  with  snow  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  was  variegated  with  fruitful  orchards  and  plantations  :  its 
people  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  gather  gold  on  the  shores  of  their  rivulets,  but 
they  afterwards  lived  without  making  use  of  money.  Prometheus  was  tied  on  the 
top  of  Caucasus  by  Jupiter,  and  continually  devoured  by  vultures,  according  to 
ancient  authors,  1548  b.c.  The  passes  near  the  mountain  were  called  Caucasus 
PortsSf  and  .it  is  supposed  that  through  them  the  Sarmatians,  called  Huns,  made 
their  way,  when  they  invaded  the  prorinces  of  Rome,  a.d.  447. — Strabo.  Herodotus, 

CAULIFLOWER.  Called  the  queen  of  vegetables,  was  first  planted  in  these  king. 
doms  about  the  year  1603  ;  it  came  to  England  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  bnt  was  not 
raised  in  sufficient  perfection  and  abundance  so  as  to  be  sold  at  market  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  1670.  Sixty  years  ago,  cauliflowers  were  a  usual  present 
fh>m  England  to  Portugal ;  but  tiiey  are  now  largely  produced  in  the  Portuguese 
gardens.     See  Gardening. 

CAUSTIC  IN  PAINTING.  The  branch  of  the  art  so  called  is  a  method  of  burning 
the  colours  into  wood  or  ivory.  Gausias,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  was  the  inventor  of 
this  process.  He  made  a  beautiful  painting  of  his  mistress  Glycere,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  making  garlands  with  flowers ;  and  from  this 
drenmstance  the  picture,  which  was  bought  literwards  by  Lucullus  for  two  talents, 
received  the  name  of  Stephanoplooonf  335  b.c. — Piinii  Hist.  Nat, 

CAVALIERS.  This  appellation  was  given  as  a  party  name  in  England  to  those  who 
espoosed  the  cause  of  the  king  during  the  unhappy  war  which  brought  Charles  I.  to 
the  scaffold.  They  were  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Roundheads,  or  friends  of  the 
parliament,  between  1642  and  I6i9.^-Hume, 

CAVALRY.  Of  the  ancient  nations  the  Romans  were  the  most  celebrated  for  their 
csvalry,  and  for  its  discipline  and  efficiency.  Attached  to  each  of  the  Roman  legions 
was  a  body  of  horse  300  strong,  in  ten  turmce  ;  the  commander  was  always  a  veteran, 
and  chosen  for  his  experience  and  valour.  In  the  early  ages,  the  Persians  brought 
the  greatest  force  of  cavalry  into  the  field :  they  had  10,(M)0  horse  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490  b.c.  ;  and  10/)00  Persian  horse  were  slain  at  the  battie  of  Issus, 
333,  B.C.— F/ti/arcA. 

CAVALRY,  BRITISH.  Horse  soldiery  were  introduced  eady  into  Britain.  They 
were  used  by  the  Romans  sgainst  the  natives,  and  were  of  large  amount  in  the  first 
wars  in  Wales^ — fFelch  Hist.  In  the  late  continental  war  they  reached  to  31,000 
men.  Our  present  cavalry  force  consists  of  regiments  of  various  denominations :  in 
1840  it  was,  rank  and  file,  vix.,  household  troops,  1209 ;  dragoons,  hussars,  and 
lancers,  9,524;  total,  10,733 ;  of  whom  7,265  were  English,  870  Scotch,  and  2.598 
Irish.— Par/.  Bet. 

CAYENNE.  First  setUed  by  the  French  in  1625,  but  they  left  it  in  1654.  It  was 
afterwards  successively  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French,  and  Dutch.  These 
last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in  1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British,  Jan.  12, 
1809,  bnt  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  in  1814.  In  this  setUement  is 
produced  the  capsicum  baceatumf  or  cayenne  pepper,  so  esteemed  in  Europe. 

CEDAR  TREE.  The  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  Virginiana)  came  from  N.  America, 
bflfore  1664.     The  Bermudas  Cedar,  from  Bermudas,  before  1683.    The  Cedar  of 
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Lebanon  (Pimu  CednUf)  from  the  Lermnt,  belbre  1683.  Tlie  Cedar  of  Got,  (C«« 
presnu  LusUaniea)  wu  brooght  to  Europe  by  the  Poftngneee,  aboot  same  poiol 
— See  Cypress. 

CELERY.  Is  said  to  have  been  first  introdaoed  to  the  tables  of  the  English  by  tk 
French  marshal,  the  count  Tallard,  after  his  defeat  at  Blenheim  by  the  dnke  of  Msd- 
borongh,  and  daring  his  captivity  in  England,  in  1704. 

CELESTIAL  GLOBE.  A  oelestisl  sphere  was  broo^t  to  Greece  from  Egypt,  36B 
B.C.  A  planetarium  was  oonstmeted  by  Archimedes  before  212  b.c.  The  oeleitiil 
globe  was  divided  into  constellations  after  the  age  of  Perseus.  The  great  oeksdil 
globe  of  Grottorp,  planned  after  a  design  of  Tycbo  Bradie,  and  erected  at  the  ezpeoie 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  was  eleven  fleet  in  diameter ;  and  that  at  Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge,  erected  by  Dr.  Long,  is  eighteen  feet    See  Globet, 

CELESTINS.  A  religious  order  of  monks,  reformed  firom  the  Bemardins  by  pspt 
Celestine  V.  in  1294.    The  order  of  nuns  was  instituted  about  the  same  period. 

CELIBACY,  and  the  monastic  life,  preached  by  St.  Anthony  in  Egypt,  about  a.d.  305. 
The  early  converts  to  this  doctrine  lived  in  caves  and  desolate  plaices  till  regular  mo- 
nasteries were  founded.  The  doctrine  was  rcgected  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  a.d.  32S. 
Celibacy  was  enjoined  bishops  only  in  692.  The  Romish  clergy  generaDy  were  oom- 
pelled  to  a  vow  of  celibacy  in  1073.  Its  observance  was  finally  established  by  dis 
council  of  Plaoentia,  held  in  1095.  Among  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiqvtj, 
the  following  were  unfriendly  to  matrimony : — Plato,  Pythagoras,  Epicurus^  BioB, 
Anazagoras,  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  Diogenes ;  and  the  following  among  dis 
moderns  : — ^Newton,  Locke,  Boyle,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Harvey,  Leibiitiy 
Bayle,  Hobbes,  Hampden,  sir  F.  Drake,  eaii  of  Essex,  Pitt,  Michael  Angdo,  dis 
three  Caracci's,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Haydn,  Handel,  Wolsey,  Psscal,  FendoOf 
Pope,  Akenside,  Goldsmith,  Gray,  Collins,  Thomson,  and  Jeremy  Bentham. 

CEMETERIES.  The  ancients  had  not  the  unwise  custom  of  crowding  all  their  dead 
in  the  midst  of  their  towns  and  cities,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  plaoe  repated 
sacred,  much  less  of  amassing  them  in  the  bosom  of  their  fanes  and  temples.  The 
burying-places  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  at  a  distance  from  their  towns;  sad 
the  Jews  had  their  sepulchres  in  gardens — John  ziz.  41 ;  and  in  fields,  and  among 
rocks  and  mountains — Matthew  zzvii.  60.  The  present  practice  was  introdaoed  by 
the  Romish  clergy,  who  pretended  that  the  dead  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  bybeiog 
interred  in  consecrated  ground.  The  burying-plaoes  of  the  Turks  are  handsooie 
and  agreeable,  which  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  many  fine  plants  that  grow  in  tbesi, 
and  which  they  carefully  place  over  their  dead.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years 
that  public  cemeteries  have  been  formed  in  these  countries,  although  the  crowded 
state  of  our  many  church-yards,  and  the  danger  to  health  of  burial-plaoes  in  the 
midst  of  dense  populations,  called  for  some  similar  institutionB  to  that  of  the  eele- 
brsted  Pire  la  Chaite  at  Paris.  Six  public  cemeteries  have  beoi  recently  opened 
in  London  suburbs : — 


The  Keiuall-greGn  or  general  cemetery, 
coutaining  63  acres,  established  by  act 
8  and  3  Williani  IV .  1838 ;  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  London  Nov.  8,  18S8 

The  South  Metropolitan  and  Norwood  ce- 
metery, containing  40  acres,  instituted 
by  act  0  and  7  W.  IV.  1836;  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  ofWinchester  .  Dec.  6,  1837 

The  Highgate  and  Kentish-Town  ceme- 
tery, formed  by  act  7  and  8  William 
IV.,  and  containing  88  acres,  was 
opened  and  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  London  .    May  80,  1839 

The  inclosed  area  of  each  of  these  cemeteries  is  planted  and  laid  out  in  walks  sfter 
the  manner  of  P^re  la  Chaise.*  There  are  similar  cemeteries  in  Manchester}  liver^ 
pool,  and  other  towns  ;  and  in  Ireland,  at  Cork,  Dablin,  &c 

*  P^re  La  Chaise  takes  its  name  from  a  French  Jesuit,  who  was  a  favourite  of  Lonls  XIT.,  sad 
his  confessor.  lie  died  in  1709 ;  and  the  site  of  his  house  and  grounds  at  Paris  is  now  occnpicd  by 
this  beautiful  cemetery.  It  was  a  practice  of  high  antiquity  to  plant  herbs  and  flowws  about  tbs 
graves  of  the  dead.    The  women  in  Egypt  go  weekly  to  pray  and  weep  at  the  aepukhrea,  and  it  ii 


The  Abney  Park  cemeteiy,  and 
turn,  containing  80  acres,  ia  on  the 
eastern  side  of  London,  at  Btoka 
Newingt<m,  and  was  fonnally  opened 
by  the  lord  mayor.  WUj  80,  Me 

The  Westmingter  cemetery,  at  EariV 
court,  Kensington  road,  called  also  the 
West  Ixmdon,  consecrated  .   June  U,  ISM 

The  Nonhead  cemetery,  oontaininf 
about  00  acres,  conaecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  Julyn^lMt 

Bee  CSotacoMte. 
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CENSORS.  Roman  magistrates  whose  duty  was  to  sunrey  and  rate,  and  correct  the 
manners  of  the  people ;  their  power  was  also  extended  over  prirate  families,  and 
they  restrained  extraragance.  The  two  first  censors  were  appointed  443  b.c.  The 
office  was  abolished  by  the  emperors. 

CENSUS.  In  the  Roman  polity,  a  general  estimate  of  every  man's  estate  and  personal 
effects,  delirered  to  the  government  upon  oath  erery  fire  years :  established  by  Ser- 
irins  TnUitts,  566  B.C.— -Z^^o/  PoiUp  of  the  Roman  State,  In  England  the  census, 
formerly  not  periodical,  is  now  taken  at  decennial  periodsi  of  whidi  the  bst  were  the 
years  1811, 1821,  and  1831 ;  and  the  new  cenios,  1841.     See  Population, 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT.  A  new  court  esUblished  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  in  the  metropolis  and  parts  adjoining  ;  it  being  expedient  that  such  trials 
should  be  had  before  justices  and  judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  Statute  4  Will.  lY. 
1834.  By  this  act  commissions  issue  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  for 
the  periodical  delivery  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  and  the  tritl  of  offences  of  greater 
degree,  committed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  certain  parts  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey ;  the  new  district  to  be  henceforth  considered,  for  this  purpose,  as  one  county. 

CENTURION.  The  captain,  head,  or  commander  of  a  subdivision  of  a  Roman  legion 
which  consisted  of  100  men,  and  was  called  a  centuria.  He  was  distinguished  by  a 
branch  of  vine  which  he  carried  in  his  hand.  By  the  Roman  census,  each  hundred 
of  the  people  was  called  a  cen/urta,  566  b.c 

CENTURY.  The  method  of  computing  by  centuries  was  first  generally  observed  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  commenced  from  the  time  of  our  Redeemer's  incarnation, 
▲.D.  1.     It  is  a  period  that  is  particularly  regarded  by  church  historians.— Pardon. 

CERBERE,  French  Bnio  or  Wab.  The  capture  of  this  vessel  claims  record  as  one 
of  the  most  gaUant  exploits  of  British  seamen  during  the  last  war  : — the  Cerb^re 
mounted  nine  large  guns,  had  a  crew  of  eighty-seven  men,  and  was  lying  at  Port 
Loois.  The  harbour  was  entered  in  a  ten-osred  cutter  manned  with  only  eighteen 
men ;  and  directed  by  their  gallant  officer,  lieutenant  Paddon,  they  cut  out  and  made 
good  their  prize,  July  29,  1800. 

CEREMONIES,  Mastbb  of  the.  This  office,  instituted  for  the  more  honourable  re- 
oeption  of  ambassadors  and  persons  of  quality  at  court,  1  James  I.  1603. — Baker, 

CERES.  This  planet,  which  is  only  160  miles  in  diameter,  was  discovered  by  M. 
Fiaxsi,  astronomer  royal  at  Palermo,  on  the  Ist.  of  January,  1801.  To  the  naked 
eye  it  is  not  visible,  nor  will  glasses  of  a  very  high  magnifying  power  show  it  with  a 
distinctly  defined  cUameter.    Pallas,  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  is  still  smaller. 

CESTUS.  Among  the  ancients  this  was  the  maid's  girdle,  which  the  bridegroom  un- 
tied when  he  led  her  as  his  bride  into  his  house.  It  had  the  power  of  charming 
and  oonciliating  love.— JETomtfr.    According  to  the  poets,  it  was  first  worn  by  Yenus. 

CEYLON.  The  natives  claim  for  this  island  the  seat  of  paradise ;  it  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  ad.  1505;  but  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
CUndias,  a.d.  41.  The  capitid,  Columbo,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders  in  1603  ; 
and  was  recovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1621.  The  Dutch  again  took  it  in  1656. 
A  large  portion  of  the  country  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1782,  but  was  restored 
tlie  next  year.  The  Dutch  settlements  were  seized  by  the  British  ;  Trincomalect 
Aug.  26,  1795,  and  Jaffnapatam,  in  Sept.  same  year.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  British  troops  were  treacherously  mas- 
sacred, or  imprisoned  by  the  Adigar  of  Candy,  at  Colombo,  June  26,  1803.  The 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  assumed  by  England  in  1815. 

CH^RONSA,  Battle  of.  The  Athenians  are  defeated  by  the  Boeotians,  and  Tol- 
midas,  thdr  general,  is  slain,  447  B.C.  Battle  of  Chseronea,  in  which  Greece  lost  its 
liberty  to  IliUip,  32,000  Macedonians  defeating  the  confederate  army  of  Thebans 
and  Athenians  of  30,000,  Aug.  2,  338  b.c.     Battle  of  Chseronea  in  which  Ar- 

fhcn  nflual  to  throw  a  tort  of  herb  (our  iweet-basil)  upon  the  tombs ;  which  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
Tnrlcej  In  Europe,  are  also  adorned  either  with  the  leaves  of  the  pahn-tree,  boughs  of  myrtle,  or 
fjpii— <■  planted  at  the  head  and  feet  Between  some  of  the  tombe  is  placed  a  chest  of  ornamented 
Btooe,  filled  with  earth,  in  which  are  planted  herbe  and  aromatic  flowers.  These  are  regularly  culti- 
vated by  females,  who  assemble  in  groups  for  that  duty.  At  Aleppo,  there  grow  many  myrtloa, 
which  tbej  diligently  propagate,  because  they  are  beautiful,  and  reinain  long  green,  to  put  about 
tbdr  graves.— IfafM ;  Chandler:  BuUer. 
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chelaas,  lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  ii  defeated  by  Sylla,  and  110,000  Cappadociansire 
slain,  86  b.o. 

CHAIN-BRIDGES.  The  largest  and  oldest  chain-bridge  in  the  world  is  said  to  be 
that  at  Kingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a  perfect  road  fitim  the  top  of  one  mouh 
tain  to  the  top  of  another.  The  honour  of  constructing  the  first  chain-bridge  on  • 
grand  scale  belongs  to  Mr.  Telford,  who  commenced  the  chiun-snspension-bridge  over 
the  strait  between  Anglesey  and  the  coast  of  Wales,  July  1818. — See  Jkfenai  Bridge. 

CHAIN-CABLES,  PUMPS,  and  SHOT.  Iron  chain-cables  were  in  use  bj  the 
Veneti,  a  people  intimately  connected  with  the  Belgte  of  Britain  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  55  b.c.  These  cables  came  into  modem  use,  and  generally  in  the  royil 
navy  of  England,  in  1812.  Chain-shot,  to  destroy  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's  shipi, 
was  invented  by  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Witt,  in  1666.  Chain 'pamps  were  first  used 
on  board  the  FiorOy  British  frigate,  in  1787. 

CHAINS,  Hanging  in.  To  augment  the  ignominy  of  the  scaflbld,  in  the  cases  of  gmt 
malefactors  and  pirates.  This  punishment  long  disgraced  the  statute-book.  By  the 
25th  George  II.  1752,  it  was  enacted  that  the  jnd^  should  direct  the  bodies  of 
pirates  and  murderers  to  be  dissected  and  anatomised ;  and  he  might  also  direct 
that  they  be  afterwards  hung  in  chains.  An  act  to  abolish  the  custom  of  hangiog 
the  bodies  of  criminals  in  chains,  was  passed  4  William  IV.  1834. 

CHAISE  oa  CALASH.  The  invention  of  the  chaise,  which  is  described  as  a  light 
and  open  vehicle,  is  ascribed  to  Augustus  Caesar,  about  a.d.  7.  Aurelins  Victor 
mentions  that  the  use  of  post-chaises  was  introduced  by  Trajan,  about  a.d.  100. 
The  chariot  was  in  use  fifteen  centuries  before.     See  Chariot  and  Post-chaise*. 

CHALDEAN  REGISTERS.  Registers  of  celestial  observations  wer«  commenced  2234 
B.C.,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  331  B.C.,  being  i 
period  of  1903  years.  These  registers  were  sent  by  Callisthenes  to  Aristotle.  Chal- 
dean Charactkrs:  the  bible  was  transcribed  from  the  original  Hebrew  into  thae 
characters,  now  called  Hebrew,  by  Exra. 

CHAMBERLAtN.  Formerly  was  so  called  a  military  officer,  and  aomedmet  a  prissti 
according  to  the  place  of  which  he  was  governor  or  head. — Pardon.  The  ehamb8^ 
lain  is  an  officer  of  civic  and  other  corporations.  The  city  of  London  hath  ita  cban- 
berlain,  and  it  obtained  the  title  of  Camera  Regis  some  centuries  since. — Skak^ 
speare.  At  the  Chamberlain's  office,  Guildhall,  a  large  number  of  valoable.  recocdtof 
liondon  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  7,  1786.    See  Lord  Chamberlain. 

CHAMP  DE  MARS ;  an  open  square  space  in  front  of  the  Military  School  at  Psris, 
with  artificial  embankments  raised  on  each  side,  extending  nearly  to  the  river  Seine, 
with  an  area  sufficient  to  contain  a  million  of  people.  Here  was  held,  on  the  14th 
July,  1790,  the  famous  **  fdd^ration,'*  or  solemnity  of  swearing  fidelity  to  the  **  pa- 
triot king''  and  new  constitution.  In  the  evening  great  rejoicings  followed  the 
proceedings  ;  public  balls  were  given  by  the  municipality  in  the  Champs  Elys4es  and 
elsewhere,  and  Paris  was  illuminated  throughout.  1791,  July  17,  a  great  meeting 
of  citizens  and  others  held  here,  directed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  to  sign  petitions  on 
the  ''altar  of  the  country'' — left  standing  since  the  above  ceremony — ^praying  for 
the  enforced  abdication  of  Louis  XVI.  Another  new  constitution  sworn  to  here, 
under  the  eye  of  Buonaparte,  May  1,  1815,  a  ceremony  called  the  Champ  de  MaL 

CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND.  The  championship  was  instituted  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.  in  1377.  At  the  coronations  of  English  kings  the  champion  still  rides 
completely  armed  into  Westminster-ball,  and  challenges  any  one  that  would  deny 
their  title  to  the  crown.    The  championship  is  hereditary  in  the  Dymocke  fSsmily. 

CHANCELLORS,  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND.  The  Lord  ChanceUor  ranks  after 
the  princes  of  the  Blood  Royal  as  the  first  lay  subject.  Formerly,  the  office  was 
conferred  upon  some  dignified  clergyman.  Maurice,  afterwards  bishop  of  Londoo, 
was  created  chancellor  in  1067.  The  first  personage  who  was  qualified  by  great 
legal  education,  and  who  decided  causes  upon  his  own  judgment,  was  sir  Thomas 
More,  in  1530,  before  which  time  the  office  was  more  that  of  a  high  state  functicBi- 
ary  than  the  president  of  a  court  of  justice.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  in  1587,  was  very  ignorant,  on  which  account  the  first  reference 
was  made  to  a  master  in  1588.  In  England,  the  great  seal  has  been  frequently  put 
in  commission  ;  but  it  was  not  until  1813  that  the  separate  and  co-existent  office  of 
yice  ChanceUor  was  permanently  held.  See  Keeper,  Lord;  and  also  Viee  Chaneeliors. 
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CHANCELLORS,  LORD  HIGH,  OF  ENGLAND,  conrtntterf. 
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( From  the  time  <i/ CardiruU  Wolttp.) 
1516.  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
1530.  Sir  Thomas  More  (btheaded). 
isaa.  Sir  Thomaa  Andley. 
1534.  Thomas,  blahcp  of  Ely. 
1545.  Lord  Wriothesley. 
1547.  Lord  St  John. 
1547.  Lord  Rich. 
1551.  Bishop  of  Ely  again. 
1551.  Sir  Nich.  Hare,  Lord  Keeper, 
155a  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
1555.  Archbishop  of  York. 
155a  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon. 
1579.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley. 
15^7.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
1592.  Sir  John  Fackering. 
I5fi6.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton. 
1616.  Sir    Francis   Baoon,   c^fia  wards  lord 

Vemlam. 
ie2&  Sir  Thomas  Corentxy. 
I63a  Sir  John  Finch. 
1640.  Sir  Edward  Littieton,  aflerwt,rd»  lord 

LitUeton. 
1645.  Sir  Richard  Lane. 
1648.  In  commission. 
1653.  Sir  Edward  Ucrbert. 
1668.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  afiermardt  earl  of 

CTlarendon. 
1087.  8ir  Orlando  Bridgeman,  L.  K, 
1678.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
1673L  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  ti/Urwardt  earl  of 

Nottingham. 
16B9.  Lord  Guilford,  L.  K. 
16B5.  ISHr  George  Jofteys,  lord  Jeffrej^ 
IWK  In  commiwrion. 


1692.  Sir    John     Somers.  t^fterwardt    lord 
'  Somers. 

1708.  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  L.  K. 
17^)5.  Lord  Cowper,  L.  K. 
1710.  In  commission. 
17ia  Lord  Haroourt. 
1714.  Lord  Cowper  again. 
1718.  In  commission. 
1718.  Viscount  Parker,   q/terward*  earl   of 

Macclesfield 
1725.  Sir  Peter  King,  L.  K.  afterwarde  lord 

King. 
1733.  Lord  Talbot. 
1737.  Philip,  lord  Hardwioke. 
1751.  Sir  Robert    Henley,   a/terwarde   lord 

Henley,  and  earl  of  Northingtoo. 
176&  Charles  Pratt,  lord  Camden. 
1770.  Hon.Chs.Yorke^  Jan.  18;  died  next  da^. 

1770.  In  commission. 

1771.  Henry  Bathurst,  lord  Apaley,  succeeded 

as  earl  Bathurst 
1778.  Lord  Thurlow. 
1783.  Lord  Louj^borough  and  others 

(in  eommiseion)  .  .    Aprfl9 

178&  Lord  Thurlow  again    .        .       Deo.  23 

1792.  In  commission. 

1793.  Lord  Loughborough  again. 

1801.  Lord  Eldon  .    April  14 

1806.  Lord  Erskine    .  Feb.  7 

1807.  Lord  Eldon  again  .  March  25 
1827.  Lord  Lyndhurst  .  .  April  20 
1830.  Lord  Brougham    .  Nor.  29 

1834.  Lord  Lyndhurst  again       .     .    Nov.  14 

1835.  In  commission. 


1836.  Lord  Cottenham    .  .    Jan.  16 

1841.  Lord  Lyndhuxvt  again  Aug.  31 

CHAJ^CELLOR  of  IRELAND,  LORD  HIGH.  The  earliest  nomination  was  by 
Richard  I.  a.d.  1186,  when  Stephen  Ridel  was  elevated  to  this  rank.  The  office  of 
vioe-chancellor  was  known  in  Ireland,  bat  not  as  a  distinct  appointment,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  Geffrey  TunriUe,  archdeacon  of  Dublin,  being  so  named,  1232. 

CHANCELLOR  OP  SCOTLAND.  In  the  laws  of  Malcolm  II.  who  reigned  a.d. 
1004,  this  officer  is  thus  mentioned  :  "  The  ChanceUar  sal  at  al  tymes  assist  the 
king  In  giving  him  coonsali  mair  secretly  nor  of  the  rest  of  the  nobility.  The 
ChanceUar  sail  be  lodgit  near  nnto  the  kingis  Grace,  for  keiping  of  his  bodie,  and 
the  seill,  and  that  he  may  be  readie,  baith  day  and  nicht,  at  Uie  kingis  command." 
^~Sir  Jamet  Balfour,  James,  earl  of  Seafield,  afterwards  ¥lndlater,  was  the  last 
knrd  high  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  office  having  been  abolished  in  1708. — Sooit. 

CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHEQUER  of  ENGLAND.     See  article  Ejtchequtr, 

CHANCERY,  COURT  of.  Instituted  as  early  as  a.d.  605.  Settled  npon  a  better 
footing  by  William  I.,  in  1067. — Stowe.  This  court  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to 
render  justice  complete,  and  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  other  courts  that  are  bound 
to  tho  strict  letter  of  the  law.  It  gives  relief  to  or  against  infants,  notwith- 
standing their  minority ;  and  to  or  against  married  women,  notwithstanding  their 
coverture ;  and  all  frauds,  deceits,  breaches  of  trust  and  confidence,  for  which  there 
is  no  redress  at  common  Uw,  are  relievable  here. — Blackskme, 

urwmcn  or  buitorb  lodosd  ik  court  at  thb  romofwitta  DKcaivifiAL  PBaroM. 

£5;ioo.ooo 
7.741,000 

13.338,000 
19,834,000 

There  are  abont  10,000  accounts.  By  the  last  official  returns  the  number  of  com- 
mittals for  contempt  was  ninety-six  persons  in  three  years,  of  whom  sixty -five  had 
bc«n  discbajged,  and  six  had  died  in  prison.-^ Far/.  Retunu, 


1770 

Amount  l0( 

Igec 

1780 

ditto 

• 

1790 

.      ditto 

• 

1800 

ditto 

• 

1810    . 

Amotmt  lodged 

.     X26J12.000 

1820 

.    ditto 

.       34,?0e,7H5 

1830    . 

ditto    . 

38.88l>,135 

1840 

.    ditto 

.      39,772,746 
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CHA.NTRY.  A  chapel  endowed  with  rerenae  for  priests  to  sing  mass  for  thesooli  of 
the  donors. — Shakapeare.  First  mentioned  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  Gregory  the  great  estahlished  schools  of  chanters.     See  ChtnaUmff, 

CHA.OS.  A  rude  and  shapeless  mass  of  matter,  and  confused  assemblage  of  inactiTe 
elements  which,  as  the  poets  suppose,  pre>existed  the  formation  of  the  world,  ani 
from  which  the  universe  was  formed  by  the  hand  and  power  of  a  superior  being. 
This  doctrine  was  first  advanced  by  Hesiod,  from  whom  the  succeeding  poets  bait 
copied  it ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  obscurely  drawn  from  the  account  of  Moses, 
by  being  copied  from  the  annaU  of  Sanchoniathon,  whose  age  is  fixed  antecedent  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  in  1193  b.c.     See  Geology. 

CHAPEL.  There  are  free  chapels,  chapels  of  ease,  the  chapel  royal,  &e.— Cowdl 
The  gentlemen  pensioners,  (formerly  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  who  were  iostitntei 
by  the  direction  of  Henry  Y  III.  in  his  testament ,  a.d.  1546-7) ,  were  called  knights  of  the 
chapel.  The  place  of  conference  among  printers  is  by  them  called  a  chapel,  because  the 
first  work  printed  in  England  was  executed  in  a  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey.  Pardrnt, 

CHAPLAIN.  The  clergyman  who  performs  divine  service  in  a  chapel,  or  that  k 
retained  by  a  prince  or  nobleman.  There  are  about  seventy  chaplains  attached  to 
the  chapel  royaL  The  personages  invested  with  the  privilege  of  retaining  rhaplaii^ 
are  the  following,  with  the  number  that  was  originally  allotted  to  each  rank:^ 


Earl     .  .6 

Viflcount  .  .    .  4 

Baron  .  .3 

Chancellor  .    .  3 


Knt  of  the  Gtarter .  3 
Ducheea  .  .  .  S 
MarohionesB.  .  S 
Couateae  .        .    .  9 


.       .1 

Master  of  the  RoDflt 
Almoner  .  t 

Chief  Jasike    .  .1 


Archbishop  .         .  8 

Duke  .    . 6 

Bishop  .  6 

Marquees.  .    .  5 

Besides  these,  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  the  king's  secretary, 
the  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  dean  of  the  chapel,  and  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Portt| 
were  each  allowed  chaplains. — StatuteSf  Henry  VIII, 

CHAPLETS.  The  strings  of  beads,  used  by  the'  Roman  Catholics  in  redting  the 
Lord's  prayer,  Ave  Maria,  and  other  orisons,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
their  church  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  about  a.d.  1094.  Beads  were  in  use,  we  sre 
told,  by  the  Druids  as  well  as  Dervises  and  other  religious  of  the  East.  The  chajdet 
came  into  general  use  among  the  Catholics,  about  1213. 

CHAPTER.  Anciently  the  bishop  and  clergy  lived  together  in  the  cathedral^  the  latter 
to  assist  the  former  in  performing  holy  offices  and  governing  the  church,  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  chapter  is  now  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  a  collegiate 
church  or  cathedral. — Cowel,  The  celebrated  chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey 
was  built  in  1250.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  the  commons  of  England  held  their 
parliaments  there,  1377,  and  until  1547,  when  Edward  YI.  granted  Uiem  the  chapd 
of  St.  Stephen. 

CHARING  CROSS.  So  called  from  one  of  the  crosses  which  Edward  I.  erected  to 
the  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  Charing,  the  name  of  the  village  in  which  it 
was  built.  Some  contend  that  it  derived  its  name  from  being  the  resting-place  of 
the  chere  reyne.  It  was  yet  a  small  village  in  1353,  and  the  cross  remained  tiU 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  destroyed  on  the  foolish  pretence 
of  being  a  monument  of  popish  superstition.  Built  nearly  as  it  appeared  before  the 
late  improvements,  and  joined  by  streets  to  London  about  1678.  The  new  bmldings 
at  Charing-cross  were  commenced  in  1829  ;  and  the  first  stone  of  the  hospital  wu 
laid  by  the  duke  of  Sussex,  Sept.  15,  1831. 

CHARIOTS.  The  invention  of  chariots  and  the  manner  of  hamessmg  horses  to  draw 
them  is  ascribed  to  Erichthonius  of  Athens,  1486  b.c  Chariot  racing  was  one  of 
the  exercises  of  Greece.  The  chariot  of  the  Ethiopian  officer,  mentioned  in  AcU'fvL 
27, 28,  31,  was,  it  is  supposed,  something  in  the  form  of  our  modem  chaise  with 
four  wheels.  Ctesar  relates  that  Cassibelanus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces, 
retained  no  fewer  than  4000  war  chariote  about  his  person.  The  chariots  of  the 
ancients  were  like  our  phaetons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.   See  CarriapeSf  Cotteheiy  fe. 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS.  Statute  constituting  a  board  for  the  recovery  of  chari- 
table bequests,  and  to  enforce  the  due  fulfilment  by  executors  of  testamentary 
writings  in  this  particular,  enacted  4  George  III.  1764.  The  present  board  wu 
constructed  by  a  new  act,  in  1800.  Act  constituting  a  board  of  commissioners  in 
Ireland,  they  being  chiefly  prelates  of  the  established  church,  1825.  The  Romaa 
Catholic  ChariUble  Bequesta  act  passed  7  Victoria,  1844. 
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CHARITIES  AND  CHARITY  SCHOOLS.  It  has  been  jnsUj  laid/  that  notwith- 
•tanding  the  Tariety  of  lecta  that  are  found  in  England,  and  direnity  of  religious 
sentiment,  the  conaequenoe  of  free  discussion  with  respect  to  disputed  doctrines, 
tiiere  is  no  countrj  on  earth  where  there  are  more  positire  acts  of  religion.  They 
do  not  indeed  consist  of  rich  shrines,  or  TOtire  tablets  consecrated  to  particular  saints, 
bat  of  efficient  charity  applied  to  erery  purpose  of  philanthropy.  There  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  charitable  foundations  in  this  great  country ;  and  the  charity  com- 
misaion  reported  to  parliament  that  the  endowed  charities  alone  of  Great  Britain 
•mounted  to  £1,500,000  annuaDy,  in  1840.— Far/.  Rep.  Charity  schools  were 
iastitated  in  London  to  prerent  the  seduction  of  the  in&nt  poor  into  Roman  Catholic 
seminaries,  3  James  II.  1 687. — Rapin, 

CHARLEROI,  Battlbb  ov.  Great  battles  were  fought  near  this  town  in  sereral 
wan;  the  principal  were  in  1690  and  1794.  See  Fleurus,  And  near  here,  at 
Ligny,  Napoleon  attacked  the  Prussian  line,  making  it  fall  back  upon  WaTres,  just 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  16,  1815. 

CHARLESTON,  Masbachusbtts.  Burnt  by  the  British  forces  under  general  Gage, 
January  17>  1775.  The  English  fleet  at  Charleston  repulsed  with  great  loss,  June 
28,  1776.  Charieston  taken  by  the  British,  May  7,  1779.  Charleston,  South 
Cvolina,  eracuated  by  the  British,  April  14,  1783. 

CHARTERS  of  RIGHTS.  The  first  charters  of  rights  granted  by  the  kings  of  England 
to  their  subjects,  were  by  ESdward  the  Confessor,  and  by  Henry  I.  a.d.  1 100.  The 
flunous  bulwark  of  English  liberty,  known  as  Magna  Charta,  or  the  great  charter, 
was  granted  to  the  barons  by  king  John,  June  15,  1215.  The  rights  and  privileges 
gnnted  by  this  charter  were  renewed  and  ratified  by  Henry  III.  in  1224,  et  seq. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  eren  in  his  days  it  had  been  confirmed  abore  thirty  times. 
Charters  to  corporations  were  of  firequent  grant  firom  the  reign  of  MTilUam  I.  See 
Magna  Charta,  * 

CHARTER-HOUSE.  A  corruption  of  the  French  word  Chartreuse,  the  name  of  a 
cdebrated  monastery  of  Carthusian  monks,  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site,  but 
which  was  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Satton,  a  man  of  immense  wealth  and  unbounded  liberality,  purchased  the  vast 
premises  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  May,  1611 ;  and  founded  an  hospital  which  he 
endowed  with  a  large  estate  ;  and  hence  this  extensiTe  charity  bears  also  the  name 
of  Sutton's  hospitaL 

CHARTER  PARTY.  The  same  species  of  deed  or  agreement  as  the  ancient  chirograph. 
A  corenant  between  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  relating  to  the  ship  and  cargo. 
It  was  first  used  in  EIngland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1243. 

CHARTISTS.  Large  bodies  of  the  working  people,  calling  themselves  Chartists, 
assembled  in  rarious  parts  of  the  country,  armed  with  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  carrying  torches  and  flags,  and  conducting  themselves  tumultuoasly,  so  that  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  them,  Dec  12, 1838.  Attack  on  Newport  by  the 
Chartists,  who  assembled  from  the  neighbouring  mines  and  collieries  to  the  number 
of  nearly  10,000,  headed  by  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  Nov.  4,  1839.  In 
this  affray,  the  mayor  of  Newport  and  several  persons  acting  with  him  against 
tibe  rioters  were  wounded ;  but  a  detachment  of  the  45th  regiment  having  made  a 
sortie,  the  Chartists  fled,  leaving  about  twenty  dead  and  many  wounded.  Frost 
and  others  were  brought  to  trial,  Dec.  31,  following;  the  trial  lasted  seven  days, 
and  ended  in  their  conviction  of  high  treason ;  but  their  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  to  transportation.     See  Birmingham. 

CHARTS.  Anaximander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of  geographical  and  celestial 
diarts,  about  570  b.c.  Modern  sea  charts  were  brought  to  England  by  Bartholomew 
Colondms,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respecting  a  western  continent, 
1489.     Mercator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  is  taken  as  a  plane,  was  drawn  1556. 

CHARYBDIS,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  another  whirlpool 
called  Scylla,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  very  dangerous  to  sailors,  and  it  proved 
&tal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  The  exact  situation  of  the  Charybdis  is  not 
discovered  by  the  modems,  as  no  whirlpool  sufficiently  tremendous  is  now  found  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  ancients.  The  words  Incidii  in  ScyUam  qui 
vuU  viiare  Charybdim,  became  a  proverb,  to  show  that  in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  an 
evil,  we  fall  into  a  greater. 
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CHASTITY.  Tbe  Rommn  lawt  justified  homicide  in  defence  of  one's  self  or  rdatiTes ; 
and  oar  Uws  justify  a  woman  for  killing  a  man  who  would  defile  her ;  and  ahtubtnd 
or  a  fftther  may  take  the  life  of  him  who  attempts  to  violate  his  wife  or  daughter. 
In  1000  jears  from  the  time  of  Noma,  710  b.c.  to  the  reign  of  Theodosiui  the 
Great,  a.o.  394,  hot  eighteen  Roman  Testals  had  been  guilty  of  incontinence.  See 
Vestal*.  There  are  many  remarkable  instances  of  chastity  recorded.  See  Aerty 
Lueretia,  &c.  Ebba,  the  abbess  of  Coldingham,  near  Berwick,  cut  off  her  nose  and 
lips,  and  persuaded  the  younger  nuns  to  follow  her  example^  to  render  themidvei 
hideous,  and  so  preTent  the  faistful  attack  of  their  nvishers,  the  Danes,  a.d.  886^ 
SUnrt*s  Ckrvm. 

CHATHAM  DOCK.  Commenced  by  queen  Elisabeth.  This  is  one  of  the  priacipil 
stations  of  the  royal  navy  ;  and  its  dock-yard,  containing  immffnue  magazinq, 
furnished  with  all  sorts  of  naral  stores,  is  deemed  the  first  arsenal  in  the  world. 
The  Chatham  Chesi  for  the  relief  of  wounded  and  decayed  seamen  was  originally 
established  here  by  a  Uw  of  Elizabeth  in  1558.  In  1667.  on  the  10th  June,  the  Datch 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral  De  Ruyter,  sailed  up  to  this  town  and  bunt 
tereral  men  of  war ;  but  the  entrance  into  the  Medway  is  now  defended  by  SheeniM 
and  other  Ibrts,  and  additional  fortifications  are  made  at  Chatham. 

CHATILLON,  Coxguss  op.  Held  by  the  four  great  powers  allied  against  Frssce, 
and  at  which  Caulainoourt  attended  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  NapoIeoSf 
Feb.  5,  1814  ;  but  the  negodation  for  peace,  whidi  was  the  object  of  the  congreai, 
was  broken  off  on  March  19,  following. 

CHAUMONT,  Trkatt  of.  Entered  into  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Rindii 
and  Prussia,  and  signed  by  these  powers  respectiTely,  March  1, 1814. 

CHAUNTING.  Chaunting  the  psalms  was  adopted  by  Ajnbrose  firom  the  pagis 
ceremonies  of  the  Romans,  about  a.d.  350. — Lmglet,  Cbaunting  in  churches  wai 
introduced  into  the  Roman  Catholic  senrice  in  602,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
established  schools  of  chanters,  and  corrected  the  churdi  song. — Dufretnoif. 

CHEATS.  The  conricted  cheat  punishable  by  pillory  (since  abolished),  impriaon* 
ment,  and  fine,  1  Hawk.  L.C.  188.  A  rigorous  statute  was  enacted  against  cheati, 
33  Henry  VIII.  1542.  Peraons  cheating  at  play,  or  winning  at  any  time  more 
than  10/.,  or  any  raluable  thing,  were  deemed  infiunous,  and  were  to  suffer  punishment 
as  in  cases  of  perjury,  9  Aime,  1711. — Blaekttone*s  Comm. 

CHEESE.  It  is  supposed  by  Camden  and  others  that  the  English  learned  the  prooM 
of  making  cheese  from  the  Romans  (who  brought  many  useful  arts  with  them)  about 
the  Christian  era.  Cheese  is  made  by  almost  all  nations.  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and 
Cheshire,  make  vast  quantities  ;  the  last  alone,  annually,  about  31,000  tons.  The 
Cheddar  of  Somerset,  and  Stilton  of  Huntingdon,  are  as  much  esteemed  with  ua  as 
the  cheese  of  Parma,  and  Gruycre  of  Switzerland.  In  1840  we  imported  trom 
abroad  for  home  use,  a  quantity  exceeding  10,000  tons. 

CHELSEA  COLLEGE.  On  the  site  of  a  college  founded  by  James  I.  for  theob- 
gical  disputations,  but  converted  by  Charles  II.  to  its  present  better  purpose,  is  this 
magnificent  asylum  for  wounded  and  auperannuated  soldiers.  Founded  by  Charles 
II.,  carried  on  by  James  II.,  and  completed  by  William  III.,  in  1690.  But  the 
projector  of  this  great  national  institution  was  sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  celebrated  patriot.  The  architect  was  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  the  cost 
;^l 50,000.  The  physic  garden  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  at  Chelsea,  was  giren  to  the  Apo- 
thecaries' company  in  1721.  The  Chelsea  water- works,  a  valuable  establishment, 
was  incorporated  1722.  The  first  stone  of  the  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  was  laid 
by  Frederick,  duke  of  York,  June  19,  1801. 

CHELTENHAM.  Now  a  great  resort  of  our  nobility  and  foshionable  persons,  as  weUas 
cooTalescents.  Its  mineral  spring,  so  celebrated  for  its  salubrity,  was  discovered  in 
1718.  The  King's-well  here  was  sunk  in  1778  ;  and  other  wells  were  sunk  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  in  1806.    Magnesian  salt  was  found  in  the  waters  in  1811. 

CHEMISTRY  and  DISTILLING.  Introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Moon, 
about  A.D.  1150;  they  had  learned  them  from  the  African  Moors,  and  these  from 
the  Egyptians.  In  Egypt,  they  had,  in  very  early  ages,  extracted  salts  from  their 
bases,  separated  oils,  and  prepared  vinegar  and  wine  ;  and  embalming  was  s  kind 
of  chemical  process.    The  Chinese  also  claim  an  early  acquaintance  witii  chemistry ; 
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but  the  Others  of  trat  chemical  philosophy  were  of  oar  own  country  :  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Hooke,  Mayow,  Newton,  &c.  The  modem  character  of  chemistry  was  formed  under 
Beecher  and  Stahl,  who  perceired  the  connexion  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases, 
with  the  production  of  phenomena.  Bergman  and  Scheele  were  ootemporary  with 
PHestley  in  England,  and  Lavoisier  in  France ;  then  followed  Thomson,  Davy,  and 
other  distinguished  men. 

CHERBOURG.  Memorable  engagement  here  between  the  English  and  French  fleets ; 
the  latter  were  defeated,  and  twenty-one  of  their  ships  of  war  were  burnt,  or  other- 
wise  destroyed,  near  Cape  La  Hogue,  by  admirals  Rooke  and  Russell,  May  19, 1692. 
The  forts,  arsenal,  and  shipping  were  destroyed  by  the  British,  who  landed  here  in 
August  1758.  The  works  were  resumed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  by  Louis  XVI. ; 
but  their  progress  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution.  The  Breakwater  was  com- 
menced in  1783,  and  finally  completed  in  1813. 

CHERRIES.  They  were  brought  from  Pontus,  by  LucuUus,  to  Rome,  about  70  lo. 
Apricots  from  Epirus ;  peaches  from  Persia  ;  the  finest  plums  from  Damascus  and 
Armenia ;  pears  and  figs  from  Greece  and  Egypt ;  citrons  from  Media ;  and  pome- 
granates from  Carthage,  114  b.c.  The  cherry-tree  was  first  planted  in  Britain,  it  is 
■aid,  about  a.d.  100.  Fine  kinds  were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  planted  in  Kent, 
with  Bik:h  success,  that  an  orehard  of  thirty-two  acres  produced  in  one  year  j^lOOO, 
A.D.  1540. — See  Gardening. 

CHESAPEAKE,  Battle  of.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  between  the  Bri- 
tiah  admiral  Greaves,  and  the  French  admiral  De  Grasse,  in  the  interest  of  the  revolted 
states  of  America;  the  former  was  obliged  to  retire,  1781.  The  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  were  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet  in  1812.  The  Chetapeake  American 
frigate  struck  to  the  Shannon  British  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Broke,  after  a 
severe  action,  June  2,  1813. 

CHESS,  Game  of.  Invented^  according  to  some  authorities,  680  b.c.  ;  and  according 
to  others,  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  learned  Hyde  and  Sir  William  Jones 
concur  in  stating  (as  do  most  writers  on  the  subject),  that  the  origin  of  chess  is  to 
be  traced  to  India.    The  automaton  chess-player  was  exhibited  in  England  in  1769. 

CHESTER  Founded  by  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  last  places  in  England  that  was 
quitted  by  that  people.  It  was  the  station  of  the  twentieth  Roman  legion,  called  the 
Valeria  Vietrue,  The  city  wall  was  first  built  by  Edeifleda,  a.d.  908  ;  and  William  I. 
rebuilt  the  Saxon  castle  in  1084.  Chester  was  incorporated  by  Henry  III. ,  and  made 
a  distinct  county.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1471.  The  fatal 
gunpowder  explosion  occurred  Nov.  5,  1772. 

CHESTER,  BiSHOPaic  of.  This  see  was  anciently  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
one  of  whose  bishops  removing  the  seat  hither  in  1075,  occasioned  his  successors  to 
be  styled  bishops  of  Chester ;  but  it  was  not  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric  until 
the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Henry  VIII.  in  1541,  raised  it  to  this  dig- 
nity, and  allotted  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh  for  the  cathedraL  This 
see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  j€420  1#.  M,  per  year. 

CHEVALIER  D'EON.  This  extraordinary  personage,  who  had  been  acting  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity  in  several  countries,  and  who  was  for  some  time  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary from  France  in  London,  was  proved  upon  a  trial  had  in  the  King's  Bench, 
in  an  action  to  recover  wagers  as  to  his  sex,  to  be  a  woman^  July  1,  1777.  He 
snbeequently  wore  female  attire  for  many  years ;  yet  at  his  death,  in  London,  in 
1810,  it  was  manifest,  by  the  dissection  of  his  body,  and  other  undoubted  evidence, 
that  be  was  of  the  male  sex. — Biog,  Diet, 

CHICHESTER.  This  city  was  built  by  Cissa,  about  a.d.  540.  The  cathedral  was 
erected  in  1115,  and  having  been  burnt  with  the  city  in  1186,  was  rebuilt  by  bishop 
Seffric  in  1 187.  The  bishopric  of  Chichester  originated  in  this  way  :  Wilfrida,  third 
archbishop  of  York,  having  been  obliged  to  flee  his  country  by  Egfrid,  king  of 
Northnmberland,  came  and  preached  the  gospel  in  this  country,  and  built  a  church 
in  the  Isle  of  Selsey,  about  a.d.  673.  In  681,  Selsey  became  a  bishopric,  and  so 
continued  until  Stigand,  the  twenty-third  bishop,  had  it  removed  to  Chichester,  then 
called  Cissan-Caester,  from  its  builder,  Cissa,  a.d.  1071.  This  see  has  yielded  to 
the  church  two  saints  ;  and  to  the  nation  three  lord  chancellors.  It  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  £677  U.  Zd,  per  annum. 
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CHILDREN.  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  had  the  nnnatnral  custom  of  ezposing  thdr 
infants — the  Egyptians  on  the  banks  of  liTers,  and  the  Greeks  on  highways — when 
they  coold  not  support  or  educate  them ;  in  such  cases  they  were  taken  care  of,  and 
humanely  protected  by  the  state.  The  custom  which  long  preriously  existed  of 
English  parents  selling  their  children  to  the  Irish  for  slaves,  was  prohibited  in  the  reign 
of  Canute,  about  1017. — Mat,  Paris.  At  Darien,  it  was  the  practice  when  a  widow 
died,  to  bury  with  her,  in  the  same  grave,  such  of  her  children  as  were  unable,  from 
their  tender  years,  to  take  care  of  themselTCS.  And  in  some  parts  of  China,  nipo^ 
stition  has  lent  her  hand  to  sanction  the  horrid  deed  of  offering  infants  to  the  spirit 
of  an  adjoining  rirer,  first  attaching  a  gourd  to  their  necks  to  prevent  their  imme> 
diately  drowning. 

CHILI.  Discovered  by  Diego  de  Almagro,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pern,  a.d.  1535. 
Almagro  crossed  the  CoiSilleras,  and  the  natives,  regarding  the  Spaniards  on  thdr 
first  visit  as  allied  to  the  Divinity,  collected  for  them  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to 
290,000  ducats,  a  present  which  led  to  the  subsequent  cruelties  and  rapacity  of  the 
invaders.  ChiU  was  subdued,  but  not  wholly,  in  1546.  The  Chilisians  fought  for 
liberty  at  various  times,  and  with  various  success,  until  1817,  when,  by  the  deciiife 
victory  gained  by  San  Martin,  over  the  royal  forces,  Feb.  12,  in  that  year,  the  pro- 
vince was  released  from  its  oppressors,  and  declared  independent. 

C H ILTERN  HUNDREDS.  An  estate  of  the  crown  on  the  chain  of  chalk  hills  that  psa 
from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  stewardship  whereof 
is  a  nominal  office,  conferred  on  members  of  parliament  when  they  wish  to  vacate 
their  seats,  as,  by  accepting  an  office  under  the  crown,  a  member  becomes  disquali- 
fied, unless  he  be  again  returned  by  his  constituents  :  this  custom  has  essted 
time  immemorial. 

CHIMNEYS.  Chafing-dishes  were  in  use  previous  to  the  invention  of  chimneji, 
which  were  first  introduced  into  these  countries  in  a.d.  1200,  when  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  kitchen  and  lai^  hall.  The  family  sat  round  a  stove,  the  funnel  of 
which  passed  through  the  ceiling,  in  1300.  Chimneys  were  general  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  1310.  The  ancients  made  use  of  stoves,  although  Octavio  Ferrari  affirmi 
that  chimneys  were  in  use  among  them ;  but  this  is  disputed.  Act  to  regulste  the 
trade  of  chimney  sweeping,  28  George  III.  1789.  Statute  repealing  this  act,  and 
regulating  the  trade,  the  apprenticeship  of  children,  the  construction  of  fines,  pre- 
venting udling  *'  sweep  **  in  the  streets,  &c.  4  William  IV.,  July,  1834.  By  the  act 
5  Victoria,  Aug.  1840,  it  is  not  lawful  for  master  sweeps  to  take  apprentices  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  $  and  from  July  1, 1842,  no  individual  under  twenty-one  is  to 
ascend  a  chimney. 

CHINA.  This  empire  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Chinese  assert  that  it  existed  many 
thousands  of  years  before  Noah's  flood  ;  but  it  is  allowed  by  some  authorities  to  hsfs 
commenced  about  2500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  By  others  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Fohi,  supposed  to  be  the  Noah  of  the  Bible,  2240  b.c.  We 
are  told  that  the  Chinese  knew  the  periods  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  were 
acute  astronomers,  in  the  reign  of  Yao,  which  is  set  down  2357  b.c.  But  dates 
cannot  be  relied  upon  until  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  b.c.  when  the 
history  of  China  becomes  more  distinct.  In  the  battle  between  Phraates  and  the 
Scythians  129  b.c,  the  Chinese  aided  the  latter,  and  afterwards  ravaged  the  countries 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  which  is  their  first  appearance  in  history. — LengleU 

Religion  of  Tao-tse  commeacod  .  ax.  U 
Religion  of  the  followers  of  Fo,  com- 
menced about  .  .  A.a  10 
Embaray  from  Rome  .  .  .  MS 
Nankin  beoomce  the  capital  .  410 
The  atheistical  philoeopher,  Fai^-fihln, 

flourishes 4tf 

The  Nestiirian  Christians  pennltted  to 

preach  their  doctrines  .   SK 

They  are  proscribed,  and  extirpated      .   M5 
The  itAt  of  the  imperial  government  li 

transferred  to  Pekin      *  .   .  IflO 

Wonderful  canal,  called  the  Tn  Ho, 

completed  about        ....  1400 
Europeans  first  arrive  at  Canton        .   .  1017 


The  Chinese  state  their  first  cycle  to  have 
commenced        .         .         .         .    bc.  2700 

The  first  of  the  22  Chinese  dynasties 
commenced 8S07 


In  the  history  of  China,  the  first  dates 
which  are  fixed  to  his  narrative^  by 
8e-ma-tsien,  begin          .         .         .    .    651 
Confucius,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  phi- 
losophers, bom          .                 .        .Ml 
Stupendous  wall  of  China  completed    ..    Sll 
The  dynasty  of  Uan               ...    806 
Literature  and  the  art  of  printing  encou- 
raged     S08 
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UNA,  MfiiuMMdL 

Xmm  to  gnntod  as  a  MttkmaBt  to  the 


JmbU  miarifoaarlaf  H«  HBt  t^  th*  pope 


U08 
1A75 


TKTtarib  wlio  twtaWtoh   tbo  pnMnt 

rdgning  houie 1644 

An  oarthqaako  thxoaghoiit  Chimi  IrariM 

aofVOOOpanonsatPeklBalQno  .        .100 
jMnit  mlirtimriea  cndcaTonr  to  orta- 

Uidi  Chrtotiaiilty     .  .1609 

The  Jaauita  ara  azpdled  thxoo|^  their 

own  miioandaot       ....  17M 
Another  scneral  earthquake  dettroya 
MNVOOO  peraoaaatFddD,aad8(M)OOin 

a  aahorb 1731 

In  a  aalute  by  one  of  our  India  ahlpa  in 
China,  a  loaded  gun  waa  InadTwrtcntly 
llred«  which  klUed  a  native  ;  the  go. 
Tenunent  demanded  the  gunner  to  he 
fiTen  up;  he  waa  aoon  atraogledw— 
Bir  Oto,  SUnmion    .  July  i,  1785 

Bart  Maoartneyli  embaaqr ;  he  leavea 

&igland  .      Sept.  96.  1789 

BearriTeo  at  Peidn ;  hto  reception  by 

the  emperor     .  Sept.  14*  1799 

Ha  to  ordered  to  depart  from  Pdcin, 

Oct.  7.  1793 
And  arrirea  in  England  8ept6»  1794 

The  affair  of  the  Company^  ihlp  Nej^- 

tunt,  when  a  Chineae  waa  killed        .  1807 
Bdiot  againat  Chriatianlty  .  .  1819 

Lord  Amherafa    emhaaqr;  he   leayea 
Bni^and  Feb.  8,  1816 

[His  lordahip  failed  in  the  objects  of 
hto  mjaaioin,  haring  reftiaed  to  make 
the  proatration  of  the  kau-tou,  lest  he 
dumld  thereby  oompromlae  the  nu^ea- 
ty  of  England.] 
Hie  ezduaiTe  righta  of  the  Eaat-India 

Craapany  cease  .    April  29,  1834 

FInt  free-trade  ahlps^  with  tea,  set  sail 

for  England  .    April  95,  1834 

Lord  Napi0  arrirea  at  Maoao,  to  super- 
intend Britiah  oommoroe   .    July  15,  1834 
Affair  between  the  natirea  and  two  Bri- 
tiah ahipe  of  war;    aereral  Chineae 
killed       ....      Sept  5,  1834 
Lord  Napier  dlee,  and  to  snooeeded  hy 

Hr.  DaTto  Oct.  11,  1834 

Opium  trade  interdicted  by  the  Chineee 

Not.  7,  1834 
flaisare  of  the  Arg^U  and  her  crew  by 

the  natirea  Jan.  31,  1835 

A  quantity  of  opium  bomt  at  Canton  hy 

the  Chineee  Feb.  93,  1835 

Gapt.  ElUot  beoomea  chief  British  com- 

mlsatoner  Dec  14,  1836 

Admiral  air  Frederick  Maitland  arrirea 
at  Macao  July  19,  1838 

[The  erenta  eonnected  with  this  em- 
pire, relatirely  to  Great  Britain,  now 
Inoreaae  in  Importance.] 
Commissioner  Lin  iasnea  an  edict  for 

the  asianre  of  ophun         .  March  18,  1839 
Britiah  and  other  resldenta  forbidden  to 

leare  Canton     .  .  March  19,  1830 

The  factortoa  aorronnded,  andoutragea 
oonmltted  .  March  94,  1830 


Gapt.  RUIot  requires  of  British  snbjecta 
their  soneader  to  him  of  all  opium, 
promiaing  them,  on  the  part  of  gorem- 
ment,thefnllTalueof  It   .  March  9/,  1830 

Half  of  the  opium  to  giren  up,  aa  a  con* 
traband  articles  to  the  Chineee  antho- 
rltiea        ....    April  20,  lav 

The  remainder  of  the  opium  (90.283 
ohests)  to  surrendered  May  91,  1830 

Oapt  Elliot  and  the  Britiah  merehanta 
leare  Canton     .  May  94,  1830 

The  opium  deetroyed  during  serend  days 
by  the  Chineee  June  3.  1838 

Allkir  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can aaimen  and  the  Chineae ;  a  natire 
killed       ....       July7>  1830 

Capt  ElUot  learaa  Maoao  for  Hong- 
Kong        ....    Aug.  S3.  1830 

The  British  boat  BUUk  Joke  attacked  by 
the  natirea,  and  the  crew,  consisting 
of  Lasoara.  murdered  Aug.  94,  1830 

The  whole  of  the  British  merchants  re- 
tire from  Macao  .     Aug.  96.  1830 

AflUr  at  Kow-4ung  between  British 
boats  and  Chinese  junks    .      Sept.  4,  1830 

Attack  by  98  armed  Jnnkaon  the  British 
frigates  Volage  and  HifoHnth  /  sereral 
Junks  blown  up  .       .        .       Nor.  3,  1830 

The  Britiah  trade  with  China  ceases,  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  the  last 
aerrant  of  the  company  leares  the 
country  thto  day  Dec.  6.  1830 

Edict  of  the  emperor  interdicting  all 
trade  and  intercourse  with  England 
for  erer    ....      Jan.  5,  1840 

The  HelUu  ship  attacked  by  a  number 
of  armed  Junka  .     May  99.  1840 

Flre-mf  ta  floated  in  order  to  destroy  the 
British  fleet  .  June  9,  1840 

Blockade  of  Canton  by  a  British  fleet  of 
15  sail  and  sereral  war  steamers,  bar- 
ing 4,000  troope  on  board  by  orders 
from  sir  Gordon  Bremer    .    June  28.  1840 

The  BUmde,  bearing  a  flag  of  truock  to 
flredonatAmoy  July  9,  1840 

Ting-hal,  In  the  ialand  of  Chuaan,  sur- 
renders to  the  British  July  5^  1840 

An  eztensire  blockade  to  eatabiiahed 
along  the  Chineee  coast    .     July  10.  1840 

Seizure  of  Mr.  Stanton,  who  to  carried 
off  to  Canton    .        .  Aug.  6,  1840 

Capt.  Elliot,  on  board  a  Britiah  ateam- 
ship,  enters  the  Pei-ho  rirer,  near  Pe- 
kin Aug.  11,  1840 

The  ship  Kite  lost  on  a  aand-bank,  and 
the  captain'a  wife  and  part  of  the  crew 
are  captured  hy  the  natirea,  and  cou' 
flned  in  cagea    .  .    Sept  15^  1840 

Seiaure  of  Capt  Anatruther  .    Sept.  16,  1840 

Lin  deprired  of  hto  authority,  and 
finally  degraded;  Keshin  appointed 
Imperial  commisaioner       .    Sept  16,  1840 

Capt  BUiot  dedarea  a  truce  with  the 

Chineae    ....      Nor.  6,  1840 
Britiah  plenipotcntlariea  aail  horn  C*hu- 

aan.  and  arrire  off  Maoao      Nor.  90.  1840 
Admiral    Elliot'a    reaignatlon    to   an- 
nounced   ....    Nor.  29,  1840 
Mr.  Stanton  leleaaed    .        .    Deo.  19,  1840 
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CHINA,  eontinued, 

Negotiailoiu  oeaae^  owing  to  breaidiM  of 
folth  on  the  part  of  the  diineee  empe- 
ror ...        .        Jan.  6;  1841 

Chuen-pe  and  Tae-ooo-tow,  end  173  gune 
(eome  wnt  to  England),  oaptured  by 
the  British      .         .  Jan.  7,  1841 

Hong-Kong  ceded  by  Kediin  to  Great 
Britain,  and  6,000,000  doDars  agreed  to 
be  paid  within  ten  daye  to  the  Britidi 
authoritiee      .  Jan.  80,  1841 

Formal  poa§eerian  of  Hong-KoDg  taken 
bytheBritieh  .      Jan.  88,  1841 

Imperial  edict  from  Pddn  njecting  the 
eonditiona  of  the  treaty  made  by  Ke- 
shin         ....       Feb.  11,  1841 

Hostilitiee  are  in  consequence  resumed 
against  the  Chinese  Feb.  23,  1841 

Chuaan  evacuated  Feb.  84,  1841 

Rewards  proclaimed  at  Canton  for  the 
bodies  of  Englishmen,  dead  or  alire  ; 
50,0(N)  dolUrs  to  be  girsn  for  ring- 
leaders and  chiefs  .  Feb.  S5,  1841 

Boguo  forts  taken  by  sir  Gordon  Bre- 
mer; admiral  Kwan  killed,  and  450 
guns  captured  Feb.  86,  1841 

The  British  squadron  proceeds  up  the 
river  of  Canton  .       March  1,  1841 

Sir  Hugh  Gough  takes  the  command  of 
the  army  .       March  2;  1841 

Hostilities  again  suspended      March  3,  1841 

And  again  resumed   .  March  6,  1841 

Keahin  degraded  by  the  emperor,  and 
arrested  .         .     March  12,  1841 

Flotilla  of  boats  destroyed,  Canton 
threatened,  the  foreign  factories  sciacd, 
and  461  guns  taken,  by  the  British 
forces   ....     March  18,  1841 

Now  comntissloners  from  Pekln  arrive 
at  Canton  .  April  14,  1841 

The  first  number  of  the  Hong-Kong  Oa- 
aeiU  published        .         .  May  1,  1841 

Capt.  Elliot  again  prepares  to  attack 
Canton 

Chinese  attack  the  British  ships  with 
fircrafts        .         .  May  21.  1841 

Operations  against  Canton         May  24,  1841 

Heights  behind  Canton  taken,  and  04 
guns  captured  May2ff,  1841 

The  city  ransomed  for  6,000,000  dollars, 
of  which  5,ooi),000  are  paid  down,  and 
hostilities  cease      .  May  31,  1841 

BritiHh  forces  withdrawn  June  1,  1841 

British  trade  reopened  July  10,  1B41 

Arrival  at  Macao  of  sir  Henry  Pottin- 
ger,  who,  as  plenipotentiary,  pro- 
claims the  objects  of  his  mission  ; 
capt.  Elliot  supOTScded    .       Aug.  l(^  1841 

Amoy  taken,  and  296  guns  found  and 
destroyed  .  Aug.  27.  1841 

The  Bogue  forts  destroyed  .       Sept.  14,  1841 

The  city  of  Tiog-hae  taken,  136  guns 
captured,  and  the  island  of  Chusan  re- 
occupied  by  the  British    .         Oct.  1.  1841 

Chin-hae  token,  with  157  guns  ;  many  of 
them  brass      .         .  Oct.  10,  1841 

Ning-po  taken    .         .         .        Oct.  13,  1841 

Tu-yaou.  Tsze>kce,  and  Foong*hua  car- 
ried by  the  Briti«h   .         .       Dec  28,  1841 

Chinese   force  of   12,000  men  attack 


May  17.  1841 


Ningpo  and  Chin-hM,  and  are  repulsed 
with  great  leas  .    March  la  IMi 

8,000  Chinese  are  nmted  with  consider- 
able loss  near  Tsae-kee    .    March  IJ»,  1M2 

Cha-pon  attacked,  and  its  defences  de- 
stroyed, 45  guna  taken  May  18.  ISti 

The  British  squadron  enter  the  great 
river  Kiang    .  June  13.  1842 

Capture  of  Wooanng,  and  of  830  gnus 
and  Btona  .  June  16,  IM2 

The  town  of  Shang-hae  taken    June  19,  18ti 

The  British  fleet  advance  farther  up  the 
river      ....        July  &  ISU 

The  whole  British  armament  anchor 
near  the  *< Golden  Isle**    .      Jnly2u,ll4i 

City  of  Chin-Keang  taken ;  the  Tartar 
general  and  many  of  the  garrison  eom- 
mit  sofelda  .  July  21, 1«3 

The  advanced  British  ships  reach  the 
dty  of  Nankin  Aug.  4.  IStt 

The  whole  fleet  arrivasb  and  the  disem- 
barkation oommenoes  Aug.  9.  ISti 

Keying  arrives  at  2Canldn,  with  ftdl 
powers  from  the  emperor,  with  the 
sincere  object  of  treating  with  tlis 
British  for  peace  .     Aug.  12,  IStt 

First  interview  of  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries on  board  H.  M.  SL  Com- 
teaUu,  held      .  .     Aiig.2a,l8ti 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  sir  Hugh  Gough, 
and  sir  WiUiam  Parker,  visit  ths 
Chinese  authorities  on  shore  Aug.  24,  184> 

Treaty  of  peace  signed  before  Nankia 
on  board  the  Cornwallis  by  sir  Ueniy 
Pottinger  for  En^and,  and  Keying 
Elopoo  and  Neu^Kien  on  the  part  of 
the  Chhiess  emperor  .  .  Aug.  29,  IMI 
ooNoinoffs  or  thb  tbsatt. 

Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between 
the  two  empires. 

China  to  pay  21,000,000  of  ^dUars,  pert 
forthwith  and  the  remainder  within 
tliree  years. 

The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-cfaoo- 
foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  British. 

Consuls  to  reside  at  theee  cities. 

Tariffs  of  import  and  export  to  be  esta. 
blished. 

Hong-Kong  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  htf  heLra 
and  successors. 

Subjects  of  England,  whether  native  or 
Indian,  to  be  unconditionally  released 
in  China. 

Act  of  full  amnesty,  under  the  empe. 
ror's  own  seal  and  sign-manual  to  all 
Chinese  to  be  published. 

Correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments to  bo  conducted  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality. 

The  British  forces  to  withdraw  fitnn 
Nankin,  the  Grand  Canal,  and  Chin- 
hae,  on  the  treaty  receiving  the  em- 
peror's signature ;  but 

The  islands  of  Chusan  and  Ku-Iang-so 
to  be  held  by  the  British  until  the 
money  payments  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  other  provisions  fulfilled. 
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CHINA,  eonHnusd, 

The  emperog  rignfflw  hit  aaaant  to  tha         .  Appointment  of  Mr.  Darii  It  gaaettad 

in  England,  in  the  room  of  sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  who  hms  signified  his  wbh 
to  redgn    ....    Feb.  16,  1M4 


CHTHBSB  KMPBR0II8. 

The  following  is  •  list  of  those  who  have 
reigned  for  the  laet  two  centoriea: — 

Chwang-lei 1087 

Shun-che 1644 

iCang-he I(i69 

Yong-ohlng 16»3 

Keen-long 1736 

Kea-ding 1796 

Taou-kwang  (present  emperor)  .  1821 


conditions  ....    Sept.  8^  1842 

Grand  seal  of  Kngland  affixed  to  the 
treaty         ....   Dec.  31,  1842 

The  ratifications  signed  by  queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  emperor  respectirely,  are 
formally  exchanged  .  July28»  1843 

The  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
empires  is  annomiced  as  finally  ad- 
Jostad  ;  and  Canton  opened  by  an  im- 
perial edict  to  the  British  .   July  27,  1843 

[The  other  ports,  according  to  the  stipu- 
lations, to  be  opened  as  soon  as  edicts 
from  the  emperor  are  receired.] 

The  queen  congratulates  parliament  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  its 
aospioious  oonsequencee  Feb.  1,  1844 

The  embaity  of  lord  Macartnej  haf  thrown  some  light  on  the  political  circom- 
stancet  of  this  empire :  it  appears  that  it  is  dirided  into  15  proyioces,  containing  4402 
waUed  dtiea ;  the  population  of  the  whole  country  is  giTen  at  333,000,000 ;  its  annual 
rerennei  jf  66,000,000  ;  and  the  army,  including  the  Tartars,  1,000,000  of  infantry, 
and  800,000  caralry ;  the  religion  is  Pagan,  and  the  gOTcmment  is  absolute.  Learn- 
ing, with  the  arts  and  sciences  in  general,  are  encouraged,  and  ethics  are  studied  pro- 
foandly,  and  influence  the  manners  of  the  people.  Our  new  intercourse  with  China 
will  soon  correct  our  information  and  improTe  our  knowledge  relative  to  it,  and 
acquaint  us  with  its  moral  economy  and  power,  details  highly  essential  to  our  com- 
merce, and  now,  for  the  first  time,  accessible  to  European  nations. 

CHINA  PORCELAIN.  This  manufacture  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  1531 ;  it 
was  introduced  into  England  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Porcelain  was  made 
at  Dresden  in  1706  ;  fine  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  in  1752  ;  at  Bow  in  1758 ; 
in  Tarious  other  parts  of  England,  about  1760  ;  and  by  the  ingenious  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  much  improved  the  British  manufacture,  in  Staffordshire,  1762  et  seq. 

CHINA  ROSE,  AND  CHINESE  APPLE.  The  rose,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  flower, 
called  the  Rosa  Jndieot  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  China,  and  after  vari- 
o«s  failures,  planted  in  England,  with  success,  in  1786.  The  Chinese  apple-tree,  or 
P$fru$  tpectabilitj  was  brought  to  England  about  1 780.  Some  few  other  plants 
were  introduced  from  the  same  empire  in  successive  years  from  this  time. — See 
Plowersy  FruUi,  Gardening^  ^c. 

CHINESE  ERAS.  They  are  very  numerous,  fabulous,  and  mythological.  Like  the 
Chaldeans,  they  represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years ;  and  their  annals  and  histories  record  events  said  to  have  occurred,  and 
name  phUosophers  and  heroes  said  to  have  lived,  more  than  27,000  years  ago.  By 
their  odculation  of  time,  which  must,  of  course,  differ  essentially  from  ours,  they 
date  the  commencement  of  their  empire  41,000  years  b.c. — Abbi  Lenglet. 

CHINESE  TARIFF.  Arranged  between  sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  high  commis- 
sioners of  the  emperor,  and  proclaimed  27th  July,  1843.  The  Ist  condition  relates 
to  pilotage ;  2d,  to  custom-house  officers;  3d,  to  masters  of  ships  ;  4th,  to  com- 
mercial dealings  between  merchants  of  both  nations  ;  5tb,  to  tonnage  duties  ;  Cth, 
to  the  duties  on  specified  goods ;  7th,  to  the  mode  of  examining  cargoes ;  8th,  to 
the  species  of  money  to  be  respectively  interchanged ;  9th,  to  standard  weights  and 
measures;  10th,  to  the  employment  of  boats  and  lighters ;  11th,  to  the  tranship- 
ment of  wares ;  12th,  to  sub-consular  officers  over  seamen ;  13th,  to  disputes  between 
British  and  Chinese  subjects  ;  14th,  to  British  cruisers  ;  15th,  to  consular  security  for 
British  vessels.    The  tariff  includes  almost  every  species  of  goods  sod  merchandise. 

CHIPPAWA,  Battlbs  or.  In  the  late  American  war,  the  British  forces  under  general 
Riall  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under  general  Browne,  July  5, 1814.  The 
Americans  were  defeated  by  the  British,  commanded  by  generals  Drummond  and 
Riall,  but  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  taken  prisoner,  July  25,  following. 

CHIVALRY.  Began  in  Europe  about  a.d.  912.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  had  a  considerable  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  The  knight  swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  the 
champion  of  Grod  and  the  ladies.  He  devoted  himself  to  speak  the  truth,  to  main- 
tain  the  right,  to  protect  the  distressed,  to  practise  courtesy,  to  fulfil  obligations,  and 
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to  Tindioate,  in  eTery  periloni  adrentiire,  his  honour  and  character.     Chivalry,  vfaidi 
owed  its  origin  to  the  fendal  system,  expired  with  it. — Robertson  ;  Gibbon. 

CHIVALRY,  Court  or.  It  was  commonly  after  the  lie-direct  had  been  given,  that 
combats  took  place  in  the  conrt  of  chivalry.  By  letters  patent  of  James  I.  the  eiri- 
marshal  of  England  had  **  the  like  jorisdiction  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  when  the  ofice 
of  lord  high  constable  was  vacant,  as  this  latter  and  the  marshal  did  jointly  ezerdse," 
1623.  The  following  entries  are  found  in  the  pipe-roll  of  31  Henry  I.,  the  date  d 
which  has  beoi  txA  by  the  labours  of  the  record  conunission : — '*  Robert  Fiti- 
Seward  renders  account  of  fifteen  marks  of  silver,  for  the  office  and  to{fe  of  Hogk 
Chivill.  Paid  into  the  exchequer  four  pounds.  And  he  owes  six  pounds ;"  p.  &3. 
*'  William  de  Hocton  renders  account  of  ten  marks  of  gold  that  he  may  lune  tin 
wife  of  Geojfrey  de  Faucre  in  marriage^  with  her  land,  and  may  have  her  son  ia 
custody  until  he  is  of  age  to  become  a  knight ;  he  paid  into  the  exdiequer  ten  maitf 
of  gold,  and  is  discharged.'' — Pari,  ReporU, 

CHOCOLATE,  first  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico  about  a.d.1520.  It  is  the 
flour  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  makes  a  wholesome  beverage*  much  used  in  Spain.  It 
was  sold  in  the  London  coffee-houses  soon  after  their  establishment,  1650. — Teikr, 

CHOIR.  The  choir  was  separated  from  the  nave  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  choral  service  was  first  used  in  England  at  Canterbury,  a.d.  677. 
This  service  had  been  previously  in  use  at  Rome  about  602. — See  Chaunting.  The 
Choragus  was  the  superintendsjit  of  the  ancient  chorus. —  WarburUm, 

CHOLERA  MORBUS.  This  fatal  disease,  known  in  its  more  malignant  form  ss  the 
Indian  cholera,  after  having  made  great  ravages  in  many  countries  of  the  oortfa, 
east,  and  south  of  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  of  Asia,  where  alone  it  had  carried  off 
more  than  900,000  persons  in  its  progress  within  two  years,  made  its  first  appearance 
in  England,  at  Sunderland,  October  26,  1831.  Prodamation,  ordering  all  vwkU 
from  Sunderland  to  London,  to  perform  quarantine  at  the  Nore,  December  4, 1831. 
Cholera  first  appeared  in  Edinburgh,  Feb.  6,  1832.  First  observed  at  Rotherhithe 
and  Limehouse,  London,  February  13 ;  and  in  Dublin,  March  3,  same  year.  The 
mortality  was  very  great,  but  more  so  on  the  Continent ;  the  deatha  by  cholera  ia 
Paris  were  18,000  between  March  and  August,  1832.  Cholera  again  raged  in  Room, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Genoa,  Berlin,  &c.  in  July  and  August,  1837. 

CHORUSSES.  Singing  in  this  manner  was  invented  at  Athens.  Sterichorus,  whose 
real  name  was  Tysias,  received  this  appellative  from  his  having  been  the  first  who 
taught  the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre,  556  b.c. — Quintil,  Inst,  Orat,  Hypodicas, 
of  Chalcidss  carried  off  the  prize  for  the  best  voice,  508  B.C. — Parian  Marbles, 

CHRISM.  CoDsecrated  oil  was  used  early  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  and  Chedc 
churches.  Musk,  saffron,  cinoamon,  roses,  and  frankincense  are  mentioned  as  used 
with  the  oil,  in  a.d.  1541.  But  it  was  ordained  that  chrism  should  consist  of  oil 
and  balsam  only ;  the  one  representing  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
his  divine  nature. — 1596. 

CHRIST.  See  Jxsus  Christ.  This  name,  so  universally  given  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world,  signifies,  in  Greek,  The  Anointed^  being  the  same  with  Messiah  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  the  Jews  called  that  Saviour  and  Deliverer  whom  they  expected,  and 
who  was  promised  to  them  by  all  the  prophets.  This  appellation  is  commonly  pit 
to  our  Jbsus  (signifying  Saviour)^  the  name  of  the  great  ol^ect  of  our  frith,  and 
divine  author  of  our  religion.  St.  Clement,  the  earliest  father,  according  to  St 
Epiphanius,  fixes  the  birth  of  Christ  on  the  18th  of  November,  in  the  28th  year  of 
Augustus,  i,  e,  two  years  before  the  Christian  era  as  adopted  in  the  sixth  oentory. 
Cerinthus  was  the  first  Christian  writer  against  the  divinity  of  Christ,  about  a.d.  67. 
The  divinitv  of  Christ  was  adopted  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  by  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  bishops  against  eighteen. 

CH  RISTS  HOSPITAL.  A  noble  institution  which  is  indebted  for  iU  establishment  to 
the  piety  of  Edward  VI.  1552.  A  mathematical  ward  was  founded  by  Charles  IL» 
and  the  city  of  London  and  community  of  England  have  contributed  to  render  it  a 
neat,  extensive,  and  richly  endowed  charity.  Large  portions  of  the  edifice  having 
nllen  into  decay,  have  been  lately  rebuilt ;  in  1822  a  new  infirmary  was  completed,  and 
in  1825  (April  28)  the  late  duke  of  York  hdd  the  first  stone  of  the  magnificent  new  bsU. 

CHRIST'S-THORN.  This  shrub  came  hither  firom  the  south  of  Europe,  before  1596. 
Supposed  to  be  the  plant  firomwhich  our  Saviour's  crown  of  thorns  vrai  composed. 
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CHRISTIAN.  Thitnmmewu  fint  given  to  the  belieTen  and  foUowen  of  Chrikt'h 
doctrines  at  Antioch,  in  Syria,  AetM  zi.  26^  in  the  year  38 ,  according  to  Butler  ; 
in  the  year  40,  according  to  Taeihu  ;  and  according  to  other  authorities  in  the  year 
60.  inie  first  Christians  were  diridal  into  episcopoi,  presbyteroi,  diaconoi,  pistoi, 
ratarhnmffns,  or  leamerSy  and  eneiiganiens  who  were  to  be  exorcised. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA.  The  era  which  is  nsed  by  almost  all  Christian  nations  ;  it  dates 
from  January  Ist,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad,  in  the 
753rd  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  the  sixth  century,  but  was  not  Tery  generally  employed  for  some 
eenturies  after.  We  style  the  Christian  era  a.d.  1.  It  was  first  used  in  modem 
diionology  in  516. 

CHRISTIAN  KING ;  Most  Christian  Kino  ;  Chrisiianistimu*.  This  title  was 
given  by  pope  Paul  II.  to  Louis  XI.  of  France  in  1469 ;  and  never  was  a  distinction 
more  unworthily  conferred.  His  tyranny  and  oppressions  obliged  his  subjects  to 
enter  into  a  league  against  him  ;  and  4,000  persons  were  executed  publicly  or 
privately  in  his  merciless  reign. — Henault ;  Fleury, 

CHRISTIANITY.  Founded  by  the  Sariour  of  the  worid.  The  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  commenced  a.d.  64.~  See  Persecutums.  Christianity  was  first  taught  in 
Britain  about  this  time;  and  it  was  propagated  with  some  success  in  156. — Bed€. 
Locins  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  king  of  Britain,  and  in  the  world  :  he 
reigned  in  179.  But  the  era  of  Christianity  in  England  commenced  with  the 
mission  of  St.  Austin  in  596,  from  which  time  it  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
whole  of  Britain*.  It  was  introduced  into  Ireland  in  the  second  century,  but  with 
more  success  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  432.  It  was  received  in  Scotland 
in  tlie  reign  of  Donald  I.  about  201,  when  it  was  embraced  by  that  king,  his  queen, 
and  some  of  his  nobility. 

Odnslantine  th«Oreat  made  his  solemn  de- 
claratiim  of  the  Christian  religion,  ajk    312 

Christianity  was  established  in  France 
mMler  CluTis  the  Great  .    .    490 

la  Helvetia,  by  Irish  misrionaries  .    643 

In  Flanders  in  the  serenth  century. 

In  Denmarlc,  under  Harold  .    .    887 

In  Bohemia,  under  Borximl  .    894 

In  Russia,  I^Swiatoslaf    .  .    .    MO 

In  Poland,  under  MeiclslansL  .    903 

In  Hungary,  under  Geisa  .    .    994 

In  Norway  and  Iceland,  under  Olaf  L    .  1000 

Christianity  was  propagated  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  as  Guinea,  Angola,  and 
Congo,  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  America  and  India  it  made  some  progress  in 
the  aizteenth,  and  now  rapidly  gains  ground  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

CHRISTMAS-DAY.  A  festival  of  the  church,  universally  observed  in  commemoration 
of  tlie  nativity  of  our  Sariour.  It  has  been  denominated  Christ-ina««,  from  the 
uipellatiTe  Christ  haring  been  added  to  the  name  of  Jesus  to  express  that  he  was 
the  Messiah,  or  The  Anointed,  It  was  first  observed  as  a  festival  a.o.  98.  Ordered 
to  be  held  as  a  solemn  feast,  and  Divine  service  to  be  performed  on  the  25th  of 
December,  by  pope  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  137  f.  In  the  eastern  primitive  church, 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  {tehich  eee)  were  deemed  but  one  and  the  same  feast ; 
and  to  this  day  the  church  universally  keeps  a  continued  feast  within  those  limits. 
The  holly  and  misletoe  used  at  Christmas  are  remains  of  the  religious  observances  of 
the  Druids,  and  so  with  many  other  like  customs. 

*  It  Is  Mid  that  Gregory  the  Great,  shortly  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  chanced  one 
day  to  pass  through  the  slave-market  at  Rome,  and  perceiving  some  children  of  great  beauty  who 
wen  set  up  for  sale,  he  enquired  about  their  country,  and  finding  they  were  English  Pagans,  he  is 
said  to  have  cried  out,  in  the  Latin  language,  '*  If  on  Angli,  ted  AngeH,/orent,  si  ettent  Christiani," 
that  is,  **  they  would  not  be  English,  but  angels,  if  they  were  Christians."  From  that  time  he  was 
atrack  with  an  ardent  desire  to  convert  that  unenlightened  nation,  and  ordered  a  monk,  named 
Aaatln.  or  Anguatin,  and  othera  of  the  same  fraternity,  to  undertake  the  mission  to  Britain  in  the 
ymr  am^-OeldemitM, 

t  Diodatlan,  the  Boman  emperor,  keeping  his  court  at  Nioomedia,  being  informed  that  the  Chris- 
tlaM  ware  aaa«nbled  on  thia  day  In  great  multitudes  to  celebrate  Christ's  nativity,  ordered  the  doora 
to  be  abut,  and  the  diundi  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  aix  hundred  perished  in  the  burning  pile.  This  was 
the  eeaomsBoanMnt  of  the  tenth  peraecution,  which  laated  ten  years,  a.d.  303. 


In  Sweden,  between  10th  and  11th  centuriea. 

In  Prussia,  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
when  they  were  returning  from  the 
holy  wars  .  ad.   1^ 

In  Lithuania,  where  Paganism  waa  abo- 
lished, about 1.188 

In  China,  where  it  made  some  progma 
(but  waa  afterwards  extirpated,  and 
thousands  of  Chinese  Christians  were 
put  to  death)     .         *         .         .         .  1575 

In  Greece,  where  It  was  once  more  re- 
established     1688 


CniBP  KFOCHS  OP  THE  nMt, 

Creation  of  Adam    .         .         .         b.c.  4004 

DeluKO 2348 

Death  of  Abraham 1831 

Drownintr  of  Pharaoh    ....  1491 

Death  of  Joshua 1443 

Death  of  Darid lOlA 
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CHRISTMAS  ISLAND.  So  named  bj  Captun  Cook,  who  landed  hereon  Christaa 
day,  1777.    Captain  Cook  bad  paieed  Christmas  day  at  Christmas  Sonnd,  1774. 

CHRONICLES.  The  eariiest  chronicles  are  those  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Jeirs,ind 
perhaps  those  of  the  Irish.  After  the  invention  of  writing,  all  well-informed  natjooi 
appear  to  have  kept  chroniclers^  who  were  generally  priests  or  astrologers,  and  wiio 
mingled  popular  legends  with  tfa«ir  records. — Phiilipt. 

CHRONOLOGY.  The  Chinese  pretend  to  the  most  ancient,  bat  upon  no  oertuB 
authority.  The  most  authentic,  to  which  all  Europe  gives  credit,  is  the  Jewish  ;  bat 
owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Jews,  they  have  creat^  abundance  of  diflicaltia  is 
this  science,  and  very  little  certainty  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  exact  time  of  mnj 
memorable  events.  The  earliest  epoch  is  the  creation  of  the  world,  4004  i.c 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  the  first  Christian  chronologist,  about  a.d.  169. 
See  the  different  eras  through  the  volume. 

Division  of  the  kingdom  between  the 

Ten  Tribea  and  Two  .MJcfH 

DiJ9>er8ion  of  the  Ten  Tribea  .  721 

Captivity  of  the  Two     .  .        .  CK 

Return  of  the  Two  from  Babylon  .       •  5K 
Death  of  Judaa  Maccabeus  .   .  161 

United  to  the  Roman  Empire  .    9 

CHUNAR,  Treaty  of.  Concluded  between  the  nabob  of  Oude  and  governor  Hastio^ 
by  which  the  nabob  was  relieved  of  all  his  debts  to  the  East  India  Company,  od 
condition  of  his  seizing  the  property  of  the  Begums,  his  mother  and  grandmotber, 
and  delivering  it  up  to  the  English :  this  treaty  also  enabled  the  nabob  to  take 
possession  of  the  lands  of  FyzooUa  Khan,  a  RohiUa  chief,  who  had  escaped  from  • 
recent  massacre,  and  had  settled  at  Rampoor,  under  guarantee  of  the  English.  Os 
this  occasion  the  Nabob  made  a  present  to  Mr.  Hastings  of  :£100,000,  September 
19,  1781.     See  Hastings,  Warren,  Trial  of . 

CHURCH.  It  is  said  that  a  church  was  built  for  Christian  worship  in  the  firtk 
century  ;  and  some  will  have  it  that  one  was  built  in  England,  a.d.  60.  See  Gist' 
tonbury.  In  the  small  island  of  Whitehom,  Scotland,  are  the  remains  of  an  anciat 
church,  which  was  the  first  place  of  Christian  worship,  it  is  believed,  in  that  cooatry, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  the  cathedral  at  Whitehom,  in  WigtonshirCf 
where  Nenian  was  bishop  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Christians  originally  presched 
in  woods,  and  in  caves,  by  candle-light,  whence  the  practice  of  candle-light  in  diurchcs. 
Most  of  the  early  churches  were  of  wood.  The  first  church  of  stone  was  bult  is 
London,  in  1087.  The  first  Irish  church  of  stone  was  built  at  Bangor,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  by  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  was  prelate  in  1134. — Goriae^t 
Ireland,  Church  towers  were  originally  parochial  fortresses.  Church-yards  wcR 
permitted  in  cities  in  742. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  (the  present).  Commenced  with  the  ReformatioD,  sad 
was  formally  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  1534.  This  church  oonsiiti 
of  two  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  exclusively  of  that  of  Sodor  and  Ifsn ; 
and  the  other  dignitaries  are  chancellors,  deans  (of  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churchei)i 
archdeacons,  prebendaries,  canons,  minor  canons,  and  priest  vicars  ;  these,  and  tlie 
incumbents  of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries,  make  the  number  of  paSef 
ments  of  the  established  church,  according  to  the  last  official  returns,  12,327.  T^ 
number  of  churches  for  Protestant  worship  in  England  was  11,742  in  1818;  sad 
the  commissioners  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  aidditional  churchei, 
report  the  number  of  new  churches  to  be  258  up  to  1841.  The  new  act  for  building 
and  enlarging  churches  was  passed  9  George  IV.  1828.  The  Church-building 
Amendment  act  was  passed  2  Victoria,  August  1838. 

CHURCH  OF  IRELAND.  Called,  in  connexion  with  that  of  EngUnd,  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Previously  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  of 
William  IV.  in  1833,  there  were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics  is 
Ireland,  of  whirh  several  have  since  ceased  ;  that  act  providing  for  the  union  of  sees, 
and  for  the  abolition  of  certain  sees,  accordingly  as  the  present  possessors  of  tbcm 
die.  There  are  1,G59  places  of  Protestant  worship,  2,109  Catholic  chapels,  452 
Presbyterian,  and  4 1 4  other  houses  of  prayer.     See  Benefices  ;  Bishops. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  Presbyterianism  is  the  reUgion  of  Scotland.  Its  diftin- 
guishing  tenets  seem  to  have  been  first  embodied  in  the  formulary  of  faith  attributed 
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to  John  Knox,  and  compiled  by  that  reformer  in  1560.  It  was  approved  by  the 
parliament  and  ratified  in  1567 ;  was  finally  settled  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate  in 
1696,  and  was  afterwards  secured  by  the  treaty  of  union  with  England  in  1707. 
Preriously  to  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland  in  1688,  there  existed  two 
archbiahoprici  and  twelve  bishoprics,  which  were  then  dissolved  ;  but  there  are  now 
•ix  bishops.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  regulated  by  four  courts— the  General  As- 
nemhlj,  the  Synod,  the  Presbytery,  and  Kirk  Session. — See  PrtMbyUrtaut, 

CHURCH  MUSIC.  Was  introduced  into  the  Christian  church  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in 
A.o.  602.  Choir  service  was  first  introduced  in  England,  at  Canterbury,  in  677. 
Church  organs  were  in  general  use  in  the  tenth  century.  Church  music  was  first 
performed  in  English  in  1559.     See  Choir  ;  Chaunting. 

CHURCH- WARDENS.  Officers  of  the  parish  church,  appointed  by  the  first  canon 
of  the  synod  of  London  in  1127.  Overseers  in  every  parish  were  also  appointed  by 
the  same  body,  and  they  continue  now  nearly  as  then  constituted. — JohnsorCa  Canont. 

CHURCHING  or  WOMEN.  It  originated  in  the  Jewish  rite  of  purification,  a. d. 
214.  Churching  is  the  act  of  returning  thanks  in  the  church  for  any  signal  deliver- 
ance, and  particularly  after  the  delivery  of  women. —  Wheatley.  It  was  a  Jewish 
law  that  a  woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days  after  her  lying  iut  if  she 
had  a  son,  and  eighty  if  she  had  a  daughter,  at  the  expiration  whereof  she  was  to  go 
to  the  temple,  and  ofier  a  lamb  with  a  young  pigeon  or  turtle,  and  in  case  of  poverty, 
two  pigeons  or  turtles. — See  Purification, 

CIDER.  Anciently  this  beverage,  when  first  made  in  England,  was  called  wine,  about 
A.D.  1284.  When  the  eari  of  Manchester  was  ambassador  in  France,  he  is  said  to 
have  frequently  passed  off  cider  upon  the  nobility  of  that  country  for  a  delicious 
wine.  It  was  made  subject  to  the  excise  regulations  of  sale  in  1763,  etaeq,  A 
powerful  spirit  is  drawn  from  cider  by  distillation. — Butler, 

CIMBRI.  The  war  of  the  Cimbri,  113  B.C.  They  defeat  the  consul  Marcus  Silanus, 
109  B.C.  They  defeat  the  Romans  under  Manlius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  80,000  Romans  are  slain,  105  b.c.  The  Teutones  are  defeated  by  Marius  in 
two  battles  at  Aquc  Sextiie  (Aix)  in  Gaul,  200,000  are  killed,  and  70,000  made 
prisoners,  102  b.c.  The  Cimbri  are  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catullus  as  they  were 
again  endeavouring  to  enter  Italy ;  120,000  are  killed,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners, 
101  B.C.    Their  name  afterwards  sunk  in  that  of  the  Teutones  or  Saxons. 

CINCINNATI  SOCIETY.  A  society  established  in  America  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1783 ;  it  arose  among  the  army,  and  was  advancing  rapidly,  but  owing  to  the 
jealousy  which  it  produced  on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  had  just  accomplished  their 
freedom,  and  who  dreaded  the  influence  of  an  army,  the  officers  gave  up  the  society. 

CINNAMON  TRADE.  The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species  of  laurel,  and  a  native  of 
Ceylon:  the  trade  was  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  1506 ;  but  cinnamon  had  been 
known  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar,  and  even  long  before.  It  is  mentioned 
among  the  perfumes  of  the  sanctuary,  Exodus  xxx.  23.  It  was  found  in  the  American 
forests,  by  Don  Ulloa,  in  1736.  The  true  tree  of  Ceylon  was  cultivated  in  Jamaica 
and  Dominica  by  transplantation  in  1788. 

CINQUE  PORTS.  They  were  originally  five— Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe,  Romney, 
and  Sandwich  ;  Winchelsea  and  Rye  have  since  been  added.  Their  jurisdiction 
was  vested  in  barons,  called  wardens,  for  the  better  security  of  the  English  coast, 
tiieae  ports  being  the  nearest  points  to  France,  and  considered  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom;  instituted  by  William  I.  in  1078. — Bapin,  They  are  governed  by  a 
paitienlar  policy,  and  are  under  a  lord  warden  ;  the  duke  of  Wellington  being  lord 
warden  m  1841. 

CINTRA,  CONTENTION  of.  The  memorable  and  disgraceful  convention  concluded 
between  the  British  army,  under  sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  the  French  under  marshal 
Junot ;  by  this  compact  the  defeated  French  army  and  its  chief  were  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal  in  British  ships,  carrying  with  them  all  their  ill-gotten  spoil ; 
signed  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  Aug.  22,  1808.  A  court  of  inquiry  was 
held  at  Chelsea,  Nov.  17,  same  year,  and  the  result  was  a  formal  declaration  by  the 
king  strongly  condemning  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

CIRCASSIA.  The  Circassians  are  descended  from  the  Alanians.  They  continued 
unsobdoed,  even  by  the  arms  of  the  celebrated  Timur  ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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the  greater  part  of  them  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Csar,  Ivan  II.  of 
About  A. D.  1745,  the  princes  of  Great  and  Little  Kabarda  took  oaths  of  fealty  totlut 
power.  One  branch  of  their  traffic  is  the  sale  of  their  daughters,  Aimed  throogihoiit  the 
world  for  their  beauty,  and  whom  they  sell  for  the  use  of  the  seraglios  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  :  the  merchants  who  come  from  Constantinople  to  purchase  these  girls 
are  generally  Jews. — Klaproth't  Travels  in  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia. 

CIRCE,  British  Frioatk,  of  thirty-two  guns,  while  in  chase  of  a  French  priTtteer 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  where  the  latter  had  sought  refuge,  was  totally  lost,  and  all 
on  board  perished,  owing  to  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  Not.  16,  1803. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES.  These  were  combaU  in  the  Roman  circus,  in  honour  of 
Consus,  the  god  of  covncUs,  instituted  by  Erander,  and  established  at  Rome  732  b.c. 
by  Romulus,  at  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  They  were  in  imitation  of  the  Olynpiu 
games  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  way  of  eminence  were  called  the  great  games,  bat 
Tarquin  called  them  the  Circensian  ;  their  celebration  continued  five  days,  beginsiBf 
on  the  15th  Sept. —  VirgH, 

CIRCUITS  IN  ENGLAND.  They  were  divided  into  three,  and  three  justices  wen 
appointed  to  each,  22  Henry  II.  1176.  They  were  afterwards  divided  into  feir, 
with  five  justices  to  each  division,  1180. — Rapin,  The  number  and  arrangemeot  of 
circuits  have  been  frequently  altered. — Camden.  They  are  held  twice  a  year  is 
each  county  for  the  readier  distribution  of  justice,  the  judges  being  oommissional 
each  time  by  the  king ;  and  this  is  called  going  the  circuit — BlacksUms, 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY.  The  first  m  England,  on  a  public  plan,  was  opened  bf 
Samuel  Fancourt,  a  dissenting  minister  of  Salisbury,  about  1740.  He  had  little 
encouragement  in  the  undertaking,  which  in  the  end  fidled. — Fergusons  Biog, 

CIRCULATION  or  thb  BLOOD,  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  animals,  eos- 
firmed  experimentally  by  William  Harvey,  the  celebrated  English  physician  and 
anatomist,  between  1619  and  1628.  See  article  Blood.  By  this  discovery  ths 
medical  and  surgical  art  became  greatly  improved,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind/— 
Freind's  Hist,  of  Physio. 

CIRCUMCISION.  A  rite  instituted  1897  B.C.  It  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  nadt 
by  God  with  Abraham. ^-JM«pAtt«.  Even  to  the  present  day  many  of  the  Torki 
and  Persians  circumcise,  although  not  regarding  it  as  essential  to  salvation ;  bat  is 
some  eastern  and  AMcan  nations  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  a  peculiar  conformatioe, 
and  is  used  without  any  reference  to  a  religious  ntt.^-^BeU.  The  festival  of  the 
Circumcision  was  originally  called  the  Octave  of  Christmas.  Hie  first  mention  fbosd 
of  it  is  in  A.D.  487.  It  was  instituted  by  the  church  to  commemorate  the  oeremosy 
under  the  Jewish  law  to  which  Christ  submitted  on  the  eighth  day  of  his  nativity; 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Liturgy  in  1550. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATORS.  Among  the  greatest  and  most  daring  of  human  enterprisei 
was  the  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  at  the  period  when  it  was  first  attempted,  a.o. 
1519  *.  The  following  are  the  most  renowned  of  this  illustrious  class  of  men  ; 
voyages  were  undertaken  at  the  dates  affixed  to  their  names.    See  Navigators 


Magellan,  a  Portugueae,  the  first  who 

entered  the  Pacific  ocean        .         A.a  IA19 
Groalva,  a  Spanish  navisator  .  1M7 

Avalradi,  a  Spaniard  .  1637 

Mendana,  a  Spaniard  .1567 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  English         .     .1577 
Cavendish,  his  first  voyage    .  .1586 

Le  Maire,  a  Dutchman      .  .    .  1615 

Quiros,  a  Spaniard        ....  1625 

Ta«man.Datoh 1642 

Cowley,  BriUsh 1683 

Dampier,  an  Englishman  .    .  1689 

Several  voyages  have  been  since  undertaken,  and,  among  other  nations  by  the  Rnssisnii 

The  early  navigators,  equally  illustrious,  are  named  elsewhere. 

-^^~ ~ 

*  The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  being  gtohular,  «ti 
Magellan's,  or  Magolhaen's ;  he  was  a  native  of  Portugal,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  by  keepint  • 
westerly  course  he  returned  to  the  same  place  he  had  set  out  from  in  1519.  The  voyage  wai 
oonipleted  in  three  years  and  twenty-nine  days ;  but  Magellan  was  killed  on  hia  homfeward ; 
at  the  PUilippinos,  in  i^X.-^ButUr. 


Cooke,  an  Engllshnuua  •  sjo.  17M 

Clipperton,  British       .         .         .        .1711 

Roggewein,  Dutch 17^1 

Anson  (aftw wards  Lord)  .174* 

Byron  (grandfather  of  Lord  Byron)    .    .  17M 

Wallis,  British 170 

Carteret,  an  Englishman  .   .  170 

Cook,  the  iUuatrious  captain  .  170 

On  the  death  of  Captain  Co<^  hk  last 

voyage  was  continued  by  King  •  •  ITj* 
Bougainville,  French  ....  177i 
PorUocke,  British 170 
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CIRCUS.  There  were  eight  (eone  ny  ten),  bmldmgs  of  this  kind  at  Rome ;  the 
largest  of  them  was  cdlcd  the  CircuM  Maximug^  which  was  built  by  the  eldei 
TaLrqain,  605  B.C. ;  it  was  of  an  oval  figure ;  its  length  was  three  stadia  and  a  half« 
or  more  than  three  English  fnrlongs,  and  its  breadth  960  Roman  feet.  This  circot 
was  enlarged  by  Cssar  so  as  to  seat  150,000  persons,  and  was  re-boilt  by  Augustus. 
All  the  emperors  Tied  in  beautifying  it,  and  Julius  Cksst  introduced  in  it  large 
canals  of  water,  which  on  a  sudden  ooold  be  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of 
Teasels,  and  represent  a  sea-fight. — Pliny. 

CISALPINE  REPUBLIC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  June  1797.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  be  independent,  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Pormio 
{which  tee),  Oct.  17,  following.  Received  a  new  constitution  in  Sept  1798.  It 
merged  into  the  kingdom  of  luly  in  March,  1805  ;  Napoleon  was  crowned  king  in 
May  following,  and  was  represented  by  his  Tioeroy,  Eugene  Beauhamois.     See  Italp, 

CISTERCIANS.  An  order  founded  by  Robert,  a  Benedictin,  in  the  elcTcnth  century. 
They  became  so  powerful  that  they  gOTemed  almost  all  Europe  in  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns.  They  obserTcd  a  continual  silence,  abstained  from  flesh,  lay  on 
straw,  wore  neither  shoes  nor  shirts,  and  were  most  austere. — De  Vitri. 

CITIES.  The  word  dip  has  been  in  use  in  England  only  since  the  Conquest,  at  which 
time  CTcn  London  was  called  Londonburgh,  as  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  still  called 
Edinburgh.  The  English  cities  were  Tery  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Cities  were  first  incorporated  a.d.  1079.  The  institution  of  cities  has  aided  much  in 
introdncing  regular  gOTemments,  police,  manners,  and  arts. — Robertson. 

CITIZEN.  It  was  not  lawful  to  scourge  a  citizen  of  Rome. — Livy.  In  England  a 
citisen  is  a  person  who  is  free  of  a  city,  or  who  doth  carry  on  a  trade  therein. — 
Camden.  Various  privileges  have  been  conferred  on  citizens  as  freemen  in  several 
reigns,  and  powers  granted  to  them.  The  wives  of  citizens  of  London  (not  being 
aldninen's  wives,  nor  gentlewomen  by  descent)  were  obliged  to  wear  minever  caps, 
being  white  woollen  knit  three-comered,  with  the  peaks  projecting  three  or  four 
inches  beyond  their  foreheads  ;  aldermen's  wives  made  them  of  velvet,  1  Elizabeth, 
1558. — Stowe.  The  title  of  dtisen,  only*  was  allowed  in  France  at  the  period  of  the 
revolntion,  1792,  eiseq. 

CIUDAD  RODRIGO.  This  strong  fortress  of  Spain  was  iuTested  by  the  French 
June  11,  1810;  and  it  surrendered  to  them  July  10,  following.  It  remained  in 
their  possession  until  it  was  gallantly  stormed  by  the  British,  commanded  by  lord 
Welfii^ton,  Jan.  19,  1812.  Lord  Wellington  had  made  a  previous  attack  upon 
Qndad  Rodrigo  (Sept.  25, 181 1 ),  which  ended  in  his  orderly  retreat  from  the  position. 

CIVIL  LAW.  Several  codes  come  under  this  denomination  of  laws.  A  body  of 
Roman  laws,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  was  first  collected  by 
Alfrenns  Varus,  the  Civilian,  who  flourished  about  66  b.c.  ;  and  a  digest  of  them 
was  made  by  Servius  Sulpicins,  the  Civilian,  53  b.c  The  Gregorian  laws  were 
compiled  a.d.  290  ;  the  Theodosian  in  435  ;  and  the  Justinian,  529-534.  Many  of 
the  former  laws  having  grown  out  of  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  ordered  a  revision 
of  them,  which  was  called  the  Justinian  code,  and  this  code  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  present  civil  law.  Civil  law  was  restored  in  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  1 127. — 
Blair,  Civil  law  was  introduced  into  England  by  Theobald,  a  Norman  abbot,  who 
was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1138.  It  is  now  used  in  the  spiritual 
courts  only,  and  in  maritime  affairs. — See  Doelore*  Commons,  and  Laws. 

CIVIL  LIST.  This  comprehends  the  revenue  awarded  to  the  kings  of  England,  partly 
in  lien  of  their  ancient  hereditary  income.  The  entire  revenue  of  Elizabeth  was  not 
more  than  600,000/.  and  that  of  Charles  I.  was  but  800,000/.  After  the  Revolution 
a  dvfl  list  revenue  was  settled  on  the  new  king  and  queen  of  700,000/.,  the  parliament 
taking  into  its  own  handa  the  support  of  the  forces,  both  maritime  and  military. 
The  civil  list  of  George  II.  was  increased  to  800,000/. ;  and  that  of  George  III.  in  the 
&5th  year  of  his  reign,  was  1,030,000/.  By  the  act  1  WillUm  IV.  1831,  the  civil 
list  of  that  sovereign  was  fixed  at  510,000t  By  the  act  of  1  Victoria.  Dec  1837, 
the  civil  list  of  the  queen  was  fixed  at  385,000/. ;  and  Prince  Albert  obtained  an 
ezdusiTe  sum  from  parliament  of  30,000/.  per  ann.  4  Victoria,  1840. 

CLANSHIPS.  These  were  tribes  of  the  same  race,  and  commonly  of  the  same  name, 
and  originated  in  firadal  times. — See  Fettdal  Laws.  They  may  be  said  to  haTe 
viien  in  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1008.    Clanships  and  other 
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remaini  of  heritable  jurisdiction  were  abolished  in  Scotland  (where  clans  were  t&kes 
to  be  the  tenants  of  one  lord),  and  the  liberty  of  the  English  was  granted  to  eliotmen. 
20  George  II.,  1746. — Rujfnead,  The  following  is  a  cnrions  and  rare  list  of  &U  the 
known  dans  of  Scotland,  with  the  badge  of  distinction  anciently  worn  by  escb. 


Name, 

Badgs 

Namt. 

Badge, 

Buchanan    . 

.      .    Birob. 

M'Kay      . 

.    Bull-rush. 

OameroD 

.   .    Oak. 

M'Kenzie 

.     .    Deer-graaa 

Campbell    . 

Myrtle. 

M'Kinnon 

St.  John's  wort 

Chisholm 

.  .    Alder. 

M'Lachlan    . 

',    Mountain-ash. 

Colquhoon . 

.      .    Uaael. 

M'Lean 

.    Blackberry  heath. 

Camming 

.  .    Common  Sallow. 

M«Leod 

.    Red  ^\liorUe.berrica 

Drummond 

.    Holly. 

M'Nab      . 

.    Rose  Biackberrie& 

Farquharson    . 

.  .    Purple  Foxglove^ 

McNeil 

•     .    Sea-wara. 

Ferguson 

.    Poplar. 

M'Phenoo 

.    Variegated  Box-v^xxL 

Forbes 

.    Broom. 

M'Quarrie 

.    .    Blackthorn. 

Fracer 

xew« 

M'Rae 

.    Fir-club  Moes. 

Oordon    . 

..    Iry. 

.  .    Eaglea' feathen. 

Graham 

.    . .   Laurel. 

Mensies 

.    Aah. 

Grant 

.  .    Cranberry  heath. 

Murray 

.     .    Juniper. 

Oun    . 

.    Roaewort 

OgUrie    . 

.  .    Hawthorn. 

Lamont  . 

. .    Crab-apple  trea 

Oliphant 

.    .    Great  Maple. 

M'Allister    . 

.    Fire-leaved  heath. 

Robertson    . 

.    Fern,  or  Breduma 

H'Donald 

.  .    BeU  heath. 

Rose 

.  .    Briar-roee. 

M'Donell      . 

.    Mountain  heath. 

Ross   . 

.    Bear-berriea. 

M'Dougall 

..    Cypreae. 

Sinclair     . 

.    CIoTer. 

M'Farlane    . 

.    Cloud-berry  btiah. 

Stewart 

.    Thistte. 

M'Oregor 

.  .    Pine. 

Sutherland 

. .     Cat'a-taa  grasa 

M'lntosh      . 

.    Box-wood. 

The  chief  of  each  respectiye  clan  was,  and  is,  entitled  to  wear  two  eagles*  feathen  ia 
his  bonnet,  in  addition  to  the  distinguishing  badge  of  his  dan. —  Chamben, 

CLARE,  England.  This  town,  in  Snflfolk,  is  famous  for  the  great  men  who  kirs 
borne  the  title  of  earl  and  dake  of  it  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  is  iiid 
to  have  seated  here  a  monastery  of  the  order  of  Friars  Heremites,  the  first  of  thii 
kind  of  mendicants  who  came  to  England,  1248.— rann^r.  Lionel,  third  son  of 
Edward  III.  becoming  possessed  of  £e  honour  of  Clare,  by  marriage,  was  crested 
duke  of  Clarence.    The  title  has  ever  since  bdonged  to  a  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily. 

CLARE,  Ireland.  The  first  town  in  Ireland  that  elected  a  Roman  Catholic  mesabcr 
of  parliament  for  140  years.  This  it  did  previously  to  the  passing  of  the  Ronaa 
Catholic  relief  bill,  in  1829,  and  in  despite  of  then  existing  laws  of  the  realm.— *Ses 
Roman  Catholics,  The  memorable  dection  for  the  coonty  of  Clare  was  held  at  Ennii, 
the  county  town,  and  terminated  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  tint 
Roman  Catholic  representative  since  the  Revolution,  July,  5,  1828. 

CLARE,  Nuns  of  St.  A  sisterhood  founded  in  Italy  about  a.d.  1212.  This  order 
settled  in  England,  in  the  Minories  without  Aldgate,  London,  about  1293.  Blaaebe, 
queen  of  Navarre,  wife  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.  fooaded 
the  abbey  for  those  nuns  on  the  the  east  side  of  the  street  leading  from  the  Tower 
to  Aldgate ;  they  were  cdled  Minorisses  (hence  Minories) ;  and  the  order  oontinaid 
till  the  suppression,  when  the  site  was  granted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  WelJif 
31  Henry  Vlll.  1539.— Tanner. 

CLAREMONT.  The  residence  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  (daughter  of  the  prince 
regent,  afterwards  George  lY.),  and  the  scene  of  her  death,  Nov.  6,  1817.  The 
house  was  originally  built  by  Sir  John  Vsnbrugh,  and  was  the  residence  of,  suceet- 
sively,  the  earl  of  Clare,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle,  of  lord  Clive,  lord  GaUowajt 
and  the  earl  of  l^rconnel ;  it  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Ellis  by  government  for  d!i,000(. 
for  the  prince  and  princess  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  the  former,  now  king  of  Belgiais, 
assigned  it  to  prince  Albert  in  1840. 

CLARENCIEUX.  The  second  king  at  arms  here  with  us,  so  called,  because  Ibrmerlj 
he  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  his  office  was  instituted  to  marshsJ  and  dispois 
of  the  funerals  of  all  the  lower  nobiliff,  as  baronets,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentkinsB 
on  the  south  side  of  Trent,  from  whence  he  is  also  called  sur-roy  or  south-roy. 

CLARENDON,  Statutes  of.  These  were  statutes  enacted  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Clarendon,  the  object  of  which  was  to  retrench  the  then  enonnoui  power  of  tbs 
dergy.    They  are  rendered  memorable  as  being  the  ground  of  Beckefs  quarrel 
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with  Henry  II.  A  number  of  regnUtioni  were  drawn  np  under  the  title  of  the 
statatei  or  conttitutioni  of  Clarendon^  and  were  voted  without  oppoaition,  a.d.  1 164. 
—  Wamer^t  Eeel,  Hitt,    The  enactment!  were  lixteen  in  nomber,  Tia  : — 


L  That  all  suits  concerning  adrowaons 
should  be  determined  in  civil  courts. 

IL  That  the  clergy  accused  of  any  crime 
Aould  be  tried  by  dril  Judges. 

TLL  That  no  person  of  any  rank  whaterer 
should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  realm  with- 
out the  royal  licence. 

IV.  That  laics  should  not  be  accused  in 
spiritual  courts  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
iwomotersand  witnesses. 

y .  That  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  should 
be  excommunicated,  or  his  lands  put  under 


belonging  to  that  rank. 

X.  That  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
king's  see  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity 
against  his  will. 

XL  That  excommunicated  persons  should 
not  be  bound  to  give  security  for  continuing 
in  their  abode. 

XIL  That  no  inhabitant  in  demesneahould 
be  excommunicated  for  non-appearance  in  a 
spiritual  court 

XIII.  That  If  any  tenant  in  eapiU  should 
refuse  submission  to  spiritual  courts,  the  case 


interdict.  should  be  referred  to  the  king. 

YL  That  the  rerennes  of  vacant  sees  should       XIV.   That  the  clergy  should  no  longer 


pretend  to  the  right  of  enforcing  debts  con- 
tracted by  oath  or  promise. 

XV.  That  causes  between  laymen  and  ec- 
clesiastics should  be  determined  by  a  Jury. 

XVL  That  appeals  should  be  ultimately 
carried  to  the  king,  and  no  further  without 
his  consent. 


bdong  to  the  king. 

VII.  That  goods  forfeited  to  the  crown 
should  not  be  protected  in  churches. 

Yin.  That  the  sons  of  villains  should  not 
be  ordained  clerks  without  the  consent  of 
their  lord. 

IX.  That  bishops  should  be  regarded  as 
barons^  and  be  subjected  to  the  burthens 

Theae  stringent  ttatntes  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  chief  aboses  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  pnt  a  stop  to  church  usurpations  which,  gradually 
stealing  on,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  civil  and  royal  power. — Ilume, 

CLARION.  This  instrument  originated  with  the  Moors,  in  Spain,  about  a.d.  800  ;  it 
vras  at  first  a  trumpet,  serving  as  a  treble  to  trumpets  sounding  tenor  and  bass. — 
Athe.  Its  tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tone  shriller  than  the  common  trumpet. — Pardon. 

CLASSIS.  The  name  was  first  given  by  Tnllius  Servius  in  making  divisions  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  first  of  six  classes  were  called  datsiciy  by  way  of  eminence, 
and  hence  authors  of  the  first  rank  came  to  be  called  classics,  578  e.g. 

CLEMENTINES.  Apocryphal  pieces,  fable  and  error,  attributed  to  a  primitive  father, 
Clemens  Romanns,  a  cotemporary  of  St  Paul ;  some  say  he  succeeded  Peter  as  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  died  a.d.  102.— iV'iceron.  Also  the  dec  ratals  of  pope  Clement  V., 
who  died  1314,  published  by  his  successor. — Bowyer,  Also  Augustine  monks,  each 
of  whom  having  been  a  superior  nine  jears,  then  merged  into  a  common  monk. 

CLEMENTINES  akd  URBANISTS.  Parties  by  whom  Europe  was  distracted  for 
aeveral  years.  The  Urbanists  were  the  adherents  of  pope  Urban  VI.,  the  others 
thoee  of  Robert,  son  of  the  Count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  title  of  Clement  Vll. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom  according  to  their  various  interests  and  inolina- 
tkma  were  divided  between  these  two  pontiffs  ;  the  court  of  France,  Castile,  Scot- 
land, &C.  adhering  to  Clement,  and  Rome,  Italy,  and  England  declaring  for  XJrban. 
This  contention  was  consequent  upon  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  1378. — Hume, 

CLERGY.  In  the  first  century  the  clergy  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  presbyters 
or  bishops.  The  bishops  in  the  second  century  assumed  higher  functions,  and  the 
presbjters  represented  the  inferior  priests  of  the  Levites :  this  distinction  was  still 
further  promoted  in  the  third  century ;  and,  under  Constantine,  the  clergy  attained 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  secular  power. 

CLERGY  or  England.  They  increased  rapidly  in  number  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  at  length  controlled  the  king  and  kingdom.  Drunkenness  was  forbidden 
nmong  the  clergy  by  a  law,  so  earlj  as  747  a.d.  Ihe  fint  fruits  of  the  then  clergy 
were  assigned  by  parliament  to  the  king,  1534.  The  clergy  were  excluded  from 
parliament  in  1536.  The  conference  between  the  Protestant  and  Dissenting  clergy 
was  held  in  1604.  See  Conference.  Two  thousand  resigned  their  benefices  in  the 
cJinreh  of  England,  rather  than  subscribe  their  assent  to  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
indnding  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  as  enjoined  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
1661-2.  The  Irish  Protestantclergj  were  restored  to  their  benefices,from  which  they  bad 
.  been  expellad,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  under  James  II.,  1689.  The  Clergy 
Incapacitation  aet  paaaed,  1801.    See  Church  of  England, 
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CLERGY,  Benefit  op.  Prknlepium  Clerieale.  The  priTilege  arow  in  the  piou  re- 
gard paid  by  Christian  princes  to  the  ehurch  in  its  in£uit  state,  and  consisted  o^- 
1st,  an  exemption  of  places  consecrated  to  religions  duties  from  criminal  arrcsti, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  sanctuaries  ;  2nd,  exemption  of  the  persons  of  clergj* 
men  from  criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge,  in  particular  cases,  which  wu 
the  original  meaning  of  the  prinUegium  clerieale.  In  the  course  of  time,  howerer, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  extended  to  every  one  who  could  read,  for  such  was  the  igno- 
rance of  those  periods,  that  thi$  was  thought  a  great  proof  of  learning ;  and  it  wy 
enacted,  that  from  the  scarcity  of  cleigy  in  the  realm  of  England,  there  should  be  • 
prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man  who  could  read  were  to  be  con- 
demned to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a  derk, 
and  dispose  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  as  he  might  deem  meet ;  but  if  the 
bishop  would  not  demand  him,  or  if  the  prisoner  could  not  read,  then  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death,  3  Edward  I.  1274.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished  b?  itatate 
8  George  IV.  1827. 

CLERGYMEN'S  WIDOWS'  and  ORPHANS'  CORPORATION.  Estsbfishedis 
England  1670,  and' incorporated  1678.  William  Asiheton,  an  eminent  theologiol 
writer  was  the  first  proposer  of  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  families  of  deceased  dergy. 
—  WatCs  Life  of  Assheton.  The  festival  of  the  *<  Sons  of  the  Clngy  "  is  held 
annually  at  St  Paul's  cathedraL 

CLERK.  The  clergy  were  first  styled  clerks,  owing  to  the  judges  being  chosen  after 
the  Norman  custom  from  the  sacred  order ;  and  the  officers  being  clergy  :  this  gife 
them  that  denomination,  which  they  keep  to  this  day. — Blacktlone'e  Comm. 

CLERKENWELL.  The  gaol  here  is  the  common  gaol  for  Middlesex  ;  a  house  of  on^ 
rection  was  built  in  1616,  Bridewell  being  found  insufficient ;  the  present  edifice  wu 
erected  in  1820.  At  Clerkenwell-close  formerly  stood  the  house  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, where  some  suppose  the  death-warrant  of  Charles  I.  was  signed,  January  1649. 

CLIO.  The  initials,  CLIO,  forming  the  name  of  the  muse  of  history,  reudeied 
famous  from  the  most  admired  papers  of  Addison,  in  the  Specialar,  having  bees 
marked  by  one  or  other  of  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.— Ci^Afr. 

CLOCK.  That  called  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  was  introduced  at  Rome  158  b.c. 
by  Scipio  Nasica.  Toothed  wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about  140 
B.C.  Said  to  have  been  found  by  Caesar  on  invading  Britain,  55  b.c.  The  only  dock 
supposed  to  be  then  in  the  world  was  sent  by  pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  king  of  France, 
A.D.  760.  Pacificus,  archdeacon  of  Verona,  invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Ori- 
ginally the  wheels  were  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  earliest  complete  clock  of  which 
there  is  any  certain  record,  was  made  by  a  Saracen  mechanic,  in  the  13th  century. 


The  Bcapement,  ascribed  to  Qerbcrt  a.d.  lUUO 
A  clock  constructed  by  Richard,  abbot 

ofSt.Alban'8,  about  .         .         .1326 

A  striking  clock  in  Westminster  .  .1368 
A  perfect  one  made  at  Paris,  by  Vick  .  1370 
The  first  portable  one  made  .  .  .1530 
In  England  no  clock  went  accurately 

before  that  set  up  at  llompton-court 

(maker's  hiitials.  N.  O.)  .         .    .  1540 

Ilichard  Harris  (who  erected  a  clock  in 

the  church  of  St  Paul's,  Covont-Gar> 


deal  and  tho  younger  Qalileo  con- 
structed tlio  pendulum  .    a.o.  1611 

Christian  Iluygcns  contested  this  diseo* 
very,  and  made  his  pendulum  ck)ck 
some  time  previously  to         •        .   .  ICU 

Fromantil,  a  Dutchman,  Improved  the 
pendulum,  about        ....  MW 

Repeating  clocks  and  watches  invented 
by  Barlow,  about  .         .        .   .  ICTf 

Tho  dead  beat,  and  horlsontal  eacapo* 
monts,  by  Graham,  about  •        .  l^M 


The  subsequent  improvements  were  the  spiral  balance  spring  suggested,  and  the 
duplex  scapement  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke  ;  pivot  holes  jewelled  by  Facio ;  the  de- 
tached scapement  invented  by  Mudge,  and  improved  by  Berthoud,  Arnold,  Earn* 
fihaw  and  others.  Clocks,  and  watches  taxed,  1797 ;  tax  repealed  1798. 
CiiOGHER,  Bishopric  of.  Founded  by  St  Macartin,  an  caurly  disciple  of  St  Pa- 
trick :  he  fixed  the  see  at  Clogher,  where  he  also  built  an  abbey  "  in  the  street  be- 
fore the  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  ErgaL''  Clogher  takes  its  name  from  a  golden 
stone,  from  which,  in  times  of  paganism,  the  deril  used  to  pronounce  jog^Uog 
answers,  like  the  oracles  of  Apollo  PgthiuSy  as  is  said  in  the  register  of  Clogher.— 
Sir  Jamee  Ware.  Eleven  saints  have  held  this  see :  the  first  was  St.  Macartin,  who 
died  in  a.d.  506.  In  1041,  the  cathedral  was  built  anew,  and  dedicated  to  its 
founder.  Clogher  is  to  merge  on  the  death  of  its  present  prelate  into  the  archiepif- 
copal  see  of  Armagh,  by  act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  1834. 
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CLONFERT,  Sbb  op.  St.  Brenduk  foonded  an  abbey  §$  Clonfert  in  558  ;  hia  life  la 
extant  in  jingling  monkiab  metre  in  tbe  Cottonian  library  at  Westminster.  In  his 
time,  the  cathedral,  ftimoas  in  ancient  days  for  its  seven  altars,  was  erected ;  and 
Co]|pui  makes  St.  Brendan  the  founder  of  it,  and  tbe  first  bishop  ;  bat  in  the  Ulster 
annals,  under  the  year  571,  the  death  of  the  first  prelate  of  this  see  is  thus  remarked : 
"  Moena^  bishop  of  Clonfert-Brenain,  went  to  rest."  Cloofert,  in  Irish,  signifies  a 
wonderful  den  or  retiremeot.  Three  saints  have  been  bishops  of  Clonfert.  The  see 
merged,  in  1839,  into  that  of  KiUaloe.— See  Bishops. 

CLONTARF,  Battle  of.  One  of  proud  record  in  the  annals  of  Ireland,  fought  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  Danes,  the  former  headed  by  Bryan  Boiroimhe,  monarch  of 
Irdand,  who  signally  defeated  the  invaders  after  a  long  and  bloody  engagement. 
The  monarch  was  wounded  (and  soon  afterwards  died),  and  his  son  Murchud  fell, 
with  many  of  the  nobility ;  but  11,000  of  the  Danes  perished  in  the  battle ;  fought 
OB  Good-Friday,  1039. 

CLOSTBRSEVEK,  Coittkntion  op.  Entered  into  between  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
third  ton  of  George  II.,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  commander  of  the  French 
armies.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  humiliating  tre«tv  38,000  Hanoverians  laid 
down  their  arms  and  were  dispersed,  signed  Sept.  10,  1757.  The  duke  immediately 
afterwards  resigned  all  hii  military  commands.— GoA/«iiit/A. 

CLOTH.  Both  woollen  and  linen  cloth  were  known  in  very  early  times.  Coarse 
wollens  were  introduced  into  England  a.d.  1 191  ;  and  seventy  families  of  cloth- 
workers  from  the  Netherlands  settled  in  England  by  Edward  II I. 's  invitation,  and 
tiie  art  of  weaving  was  thereby  introduced,  1331. — Ryfner*s  Fasdera,  Woollens 
were  first  made  at  Kendal,  in  1390.  Medleys  were  manufactured,  1614.  Our  fine 
broad  cloths  were  yet  sent  to  Holland  to  be  dyed,  1654.  Dyed  and  dressed  in  Eng- 
land, by  one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Countries,  1667.  The  manufacture  was  dis« 
eonraged  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  linen  countenanced,  at  the  request  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  1698.— See  Woollen  Cloth. 

CLOYIS,  Family  op.  Kings  of  France.  The  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy 
was  Clovis  I.,  who  commenced  his  reign  a.d.  481,  and  was  a  warlike  prince.  He 
ezpeUed  the  Romans,  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  published  the  Salique 
law.  On  his  being  first  told  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  he  exclaimed,  "  O,  had  I 
been  there  with  my  valiant  Gauls,  how  I  would  have  avenged  him  !  **  Clovis  united 
bis  conquests  from  the  Romans,  Germans,  and  Goths,  as  provinces  to  the  then 
scanty  dominions  of  France ;  remove^  the  seat  of  government  from  Soissons  to 
Fans,  and  made  this  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  ;  he  died  in  511. — Henault. 

CLOTNB,  Sbb  op.  Founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Coleman.  In  1431,  this  hi- 
shopric  was  united  to  that  of  Cork,  and  so  continued  for  200  years.  It  is  not  taxed 
in  the  king's  books  ;  but  in  a  manuscript  in  Marsh's  library,  it  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  valued,  anno  33  Eliz.  at  10/.  lOs.  sterling ;  and  in  another  manuscript  in 
the  college  library,  at  16/.  sterling.  This  bishopric  became  united  with  that  of  Cork 
and  Ross  by  the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  1834. 

CLUNY,  Abbkt  op.  Formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  spacious  religious 
institutions  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Benedictins,  under  the  abbot  Bern, 
about  A.D.  910.  and  was  sustained  afterwards  by  the  munificence  of  William,  duke 
of  Berry  and  Aqnitaine ;  but  its  greatness  has  now  passed  away.  In  England  were 
numerous  foundations  for  Cluniac  monks,  among  the  earliest  monastic  institations. 

CLYDE  CANAL.  The  navigation  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal  was  commenced 
nnder  the  celebrated  Mr.  Smeaton,  July  10,  1768;  and  was  opened  July  28,  1790. 
This  great  work  forms  a  communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  seas  on 
the  ocwsts  of  Scotland. 

COACH.  The-  coach  is  of  French  invention.  Under  Francis  I.,  who  was  a  cotem* 
porary  with  our  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  but  two  in  Paris,  one  of  which  belonged  to 
the  queen,  and  the  other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II.  There  were 
bat  three  in  Paris  in  1550  ;  and  Henry  IV.  had  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs. 
The  first  courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was  John  de  Laval  de  Bois- Dauphin, 
who  could  not  travel  otherwise  on  account  of  his  enormous  bulk.  Previously  to  the 
use  of  coaches,  the  kings  of  France  travelled  on  horseback,  the  princesses  were  car- 
ried in  litters,  and  ladies  rode  behind  their  squires.    The  first  coach  seen  in  England 
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was  in  the  reign  of  Marj,  about  1553. — PrietUe^t  I^eeL  They  were  introdocd 
much  earlier. — Andrews*  Hist.  Great  Brit.  They  were  introduced  by  Fitz-Alkn, 
earl  of  Anindel,  in  15B0. — Stowe.  And  in  aome  years  afterwards  the  art  of  making 
them. — Anderson**  Hist,  of  Commerce,  A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  effeminacy  of  men  riding  in  coaches,  43  Elix.  1601.'*' — Carte.  The  coach- 
tax  commenced  in  1747. — See  Carriages,  Hackney  Coaches,  Maii  Coaches,  &c 

COALITIONS.  The  great  coalitions  against  France  since  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution,  have  been  six  in  number ;  and  they  generally  arose  out  of  the  subfidinng 
by  England  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent.  They  were  entered  into  as  foliowi  : 

Ist.  The  king  of  PraMia  inoes  his  ma- 
nifesto .  JmieS6,  179S 

2nd.  By  Great  Britain,  Oennany,  Ruaaia, 
Naples,  Portugal,  and  Turkey, 
signed  .        .         .        .June 82,  1799 

3rd.  By  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria. 

and  Naples  Aug.  6,  1805 

COALITION  MINISTRY.  This  designation  was  given  to  the  celebrated  ministry  oT 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  and  which  was  rendered  memorable  as  an  extraordiniry 
union  in  political  life  on  account  of  the  strong  personal  dislike  which  had  alwaji 
been  displayed  by  these  personages,  each  towards  the  other.  The  ministry  wu 
formed  April  5, 1783,  and  dissolved  December  19,  same  year. — See  Admnutreiiau, 

COALS.  It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coals,  although  tiiey  are  not 
mentioned  by  the  Romans  in  their  notices  of  Britain,  were  yet  in  use  by  the  andeat 
Britons. — Brandt,  They  were  first  discovered  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1234, 
some  say  earlier ;  and  others  in  1239.  Sea-coal  was  prohibited  from  being  used  is 
and  near  London,  as  being  **  prejudicial  to  human  health  ;''  and  even  smiths 
were  obliged  to  bum  wood,  1273. — Stotoe,  Coals  were  first  made  an  article  of 
trade  from  Newcastie  to  London,  4  Richard  II.  1381...i?^er's  Fesdera,  Not> 
withstandng  the  many  previous  complaints  against  coal  as  a  public  nuisance,  it  wu 
at  length  generally  burned  in  London  in  1400  ;  but  coals  were  not  in  common  oscii 
England  until  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  1625. 

IfUMBKH  OP  CHALDROirS  OF  COALS  CONSUMXD  IK  UmDOH  IN  THB  VOLLOWTMO  TSASS: 


4th.  By  Groat  Britain,  Russia,  Pmiflis, 

and  Baxony  .         Oct  6,  18M 

6th.  By  England  and  Austria,  .  April  6.  ia» 
6th.  By  Russia  and  Prussia ;  the  tiesty 

ratified  at  Kalisch     .    Mareli]7,  UU 
Bee  TVesties. 


1650 

.  160.000  ohald. 

1800 

1700    . 

.    .  317,000  dittow 

1810 

1760 

.  610,000  dltta 

1880 

1830     .         .  1,588,360  dtthL 
1835  .    .  2,299^16  tOBS. 

1840     .         .  2,638,866  ditta 


.     814,000  cfaald. 
.    .     980,378  ditto. 
.  1,171.178  ditto. 

The  coal-fields  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  723  square  miles  in  extent ; 
those  of  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Whitehaven  and  other  pLsces,  are  also  of  vast  msg- 
nitude  ;  and  there  are  ezhaustless  beds  of  coal  in  Yorkshire.  The  coal  in  South 
Wales  alone,  would,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  supply  all  England  for  2OO0 
years. — Bakeweil,  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  now  about  25,000,000  of  torn 
consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain. — Phillips,  Scotland  teema  with  the  richeit 
mines  of  coal,  and  besides  her  vast  collieries,  there  must  be  vast  fields  unexplored.— 
Pennant,  Fine  coal  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  The  first  ship  laden  with  Irish 
coal  arrived  in  Dublin  from  Newry,  in  1742. — Bums. 

COAL-TRADE.  King  John  granted  a  charter  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  ;  and  Henry 
III.  granted  his  roysd  licence  to  that  town,  **  to  dig  coal  in  the  common  soil  withott 
the  walls  for  use  and  sale,  to  its  own  profit,"  in  1239  ;  and  again  in  1272 ;  thisii 
the  first  official  notice  that  we  have  of  coal  in  England. — Hume. 

COBALT.  A  marcasite  fossil,  was  found  among  the  veins  of  ores,  or  in  the  fissures  of 
stone,  at  an  early  date  in  the  mines  of  Corwall,  where  the  workmen  call  it  mundic— 
Hill,  It  was  distinguished  in  its  present  character  as  a  metal  by  Brandt,  in  1733 ; 
and  subsequently  by  others. 

COCCEIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  John  Cocceius  of  Bremen  ;  they  held,  amongst  other 
singular  opinions,  that  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  this  world,  after  a  general  eoa- 
version  of  the  Jews  and  all  other  people  of  the  Christian  faith,  16G5. 

COCHINEAL.    The  properties  of  this  insect  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  soon  after 


♦  In  the  bGginninff  of  the  year  1619,  the  earl  of  Northumherland,  who  had  hecn  impriaoned  frer 
since  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  obtained  his  liberation.  Hearing  that  Buckingham  was  dxmwn  aboat 
with  six  horses  in  his  coach  (being  the  first  that  was  so),  the  earl  put  on  eight  to  Us,  sad  iA  thit 
manner  passed  from  the  Tower  through  the  city.— itopin. 
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their  conquest  of  Mexico,  in  1518.  Cochineal  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  1548, 
although  the  art  of  dyeing  then  flourished  there. — See  Dyeing.  The  annual  import  of 
this  artide  into  England  had  reached  260,000  lbs.  weight  in  1830. 

COCK-FIGHTING.  Practised  by  the  early  barbarous  naHons,  and  by  Greece.  It  was 
instituted  at  Rome  after  a  victory  OTcr  the  Persians,  476  b.c.  :  and  was  introduced 
by  the  Romans  into  England.  William  Fits-Stephen,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11., 
describes  cock-fighting  as  the  sport  of  schooLboys  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  Cock-fight- 
ing was  prohibited,  39  Edward  III.,  1365  ;  and  again  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Crom- 
welL  Part  of  the  site  of  Drury-lane  theatre  was  a  cock-pit  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ; 
and  the  cock-pit  at  Mliitehall  was  erected  for  this  cruel  sport  by  Charles  II.  Till 
within  these  few  years  there  was  a  Cook-pit  Royai,  in  St  James's-park  ;  but  as  the 
ground  belonged  to  Christ's  Hospital,  that  body  would  not  renew  the  lease  for  a 
building  deroted  to  cruelty*.  But  this  practice  is  happily  now  discouraged  by  the 
law. — See  article  Cruelly  to  Animals. 

COCK-LANE  GHOST.  A  famous  imposition  practised  upon  the  credulous  multitude 
by  William  Parsons,  his  wife,  and  daughter.  The  contrivance  was  that  of  a  female 
ventriloquist,  and  all  who  heard  her  believed  she  was  a  ghost :  the  deception,  which 
arose  in  a  malignant  conspiracy,  was  carried  on  for  some  time  at  the  house,  No.  33, 
Cock-lane,  London :  but  it  was  at  length  detected,  and  the  parents  were  condemned 
to  the  pillory  and  imprisonment,  July  10,  1762. 

COCOA.  Unknown  in  these  realms  until  the  discovery  of  America,  about  1500.  The 
ooeoa-tree  supplies  the  Indians  with  almost  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of,  as  bread, 
water,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey,  sugar,  needles,  clothes,  thread,  cups, 
spoons,  basins,  baskets,  paper,  masts  for  ships,  sails,  cordage,  nails,  covering  for 
their  houses,  &Cw — Ray. 

CODES  OF  LAWS.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus  were  instituted  1807  b.c.  ;  those  of  Ly- 
cnrgus,  884  b.c.  ;  of  Draco,  623  B.C. ;  of  Solon,  587  b.c.  Alfrenus  Varus,  the 
civilian,  first  collected  the  Roman  laws  about  66  b.c  ;  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  the 
civilian,  embodied  them  about  53  b.c.  The  Gregorian  and  Hermoginian  codes  were 
published  a.d.  290  ;  the  Theodosian  code  in  435  ;  the  celebrated  code  of  the 
emperor  Justinian,  in  529 — a  digest  from  this  last  was  made  in  533. — Blair.  Alfred's 
code  of  laws  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England,  887. — See  Laws. 

CODICILS  TO  WILLS.  C.  Trebatius  Testa,  the  civilian  of  Rome,  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  use  of  this  supplementary  instrument  to  wills,  about  31  b.c. 

CCEUR  DB  LION,  OR  THE  Lion.hbabted.  The  surname  given  to  Richard  Plantagenet 
I.  of  England,  on  account  of  his  dauntless  courage,  about  a.d.  1192.  This  surname 
was  also  conferred  on  Louis  VIII.  of  France,  who  signalised  himself  in  the  crusades 
and  in  his  wars  against  England,  about  1223.  This  latter  prince  had  also  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Lion  given  him. 

COFFEE.  It  grows  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  America.  Its  use  as  a  beverage 
is  traced  to  the  Persiansf.  It  came  into  great  repute  in  Arabia  Felix  about  a.d. 
1454  ;  and  passed  thence  into  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thence,  in  1511,  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  coffee-houses  were  opened  in  1554.  M.  Thevenot,  the  traveller,  was  the 
first  who  brought  it  into  France,  to  which  country  he  returned  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years,  in  1662. — Chambers.  Coffee  was  brought  into  England  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Canopus,  a  Cretan,  who  made  it  his  common  beverage  at  Baliol  college, 
Oxford,  in  1641. — Anderson. 

COFFEE-HOUSES.  The  first  in  England  was  kept  by  a  Jew  named  Jacobs,  in  Oxford, 
1650.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Edwards,  an  English  Turkey  merchant,  brought  home 
with  him  a  Greek  servant  named  Pasquet,  who  kept  the  first  house  for  making  coflfee 
in  London,  which  he  opened  in  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  in  1652.     Pasquet 

*  Mr.  Ardemlf,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  and  great  hospitality,  and  who  was  almost  unrivalled 
in  the  splendour  of  his  equipages,  had  a  favourite  cook,  upon  which  he  had  won  many  profitable 
BiatchesL  The  last  wager  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost ;  which  so  enraged  hbn,  that  in  a  fit  of 
passion  he  thrust  the  bird  into  the  fire.  A  delirious  fever  was  the  result  of  his  rage  and  inebriety, 
which  in  three  days  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  died  at  Tottenham,  near  London,  April  4,  \7fS>.—ButUr. 

t  Some  ascribe  the  discovery  of  coffee  as  a  beverage  to  the  prior  of  a  monastery  who,  being  informed 
by  a  goat-herd  that  his  catUe  sometimes  browsed  upon  the  tree,  and  that  they  would  then  wake  at 
night,  and  sport  and  bound  upon  the  hills,  became  curious  to  prove  its  virtues.  He  accordingly  tried 
it  on  nis  monks  to  pravent  their  sleeping  at  matins,  and  he  found  that  it  checked  their  slumbers. 
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afterwards  went  to  Holland,  and  opened  the  tint  bonse  in  that  eonntrj. — Andtrmm, 
The  Rainbow  coffee-  hooae,  near  Temple-bar,  was  represented  as  a  nmaanee  to  the 
neighboarhood,  1657.  Coffee-booses  were  suppressed  by  proclansation,  26  Chaiin 
II.,  1675.  The  proclamation  was  afterwards  sospended  on  the  petition  df  the  tradert 
in  tea  and  coffee. 
COFFEE.TREES.  These  trees  were  conreyed  from  Mocha  to  Holland  in  1616 ;  and 
were  carried  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  year  1726.  First  caltiTSted  at  Surinam  bj  tbe 
Dutch  about  1718.    The  culture  was  encouraged  in  the  plantations  about  17^2. 

COFFINS.  Tbe  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in  coffins  of  the  cedar-tree ;  owing  to  iti 
aromatic  and  incorruptible  qualities. — Thuepdidu,  Coffins  of  marble  and  itoae 
were  used  by  the  Romans.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  goM; 
and  glass  coffins  haTe  been  found  in  England. — Gimgh,  The  earliest  record  of 
wooden  coffins  amongst  us,  is  that  of  the  burial  of  king  Arthur,  who  was  buried  in 
an  entire  trunk  of  oak,  hollowed,  a.d.  542. — Auer.  The  patent  coffins  wen 
iuTcnted  in  1796. 

COIF.  Tbe  sergeant's  coif  was  originally  an  iron  skull-cap,  worn  by  knights  under 
their  helmets.  The  coif  was  introduced  before  1259,  and  was  used  to  hide  the  too- 
sure  of  such  renegado  clergymen  as  chose  to  remain  as  adrocates  in  the  secahr 
courts,  notwithstanding  their  prohibition  by  canon. — Blackstong, 

COIN.  Homer  speaks  of  brass  money  as  existing  1184  B.C.  The  inrentionof  coinii 
ascribed  to  the  Lydians,  who  cherished  commerce,  and  whose  money  was  of  goUaad 
silver.  Both  were  coined  by  Phidon  tyrant  of  Argos,  869  B.C.  Money  was  coined 
at  Rome  under  Senrius  Tullius,  about  578  b.c.  llie  moat  ancient  known  coins  in 
Macedonian,  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  ;  but  others  are  believed  to  be  more  andeat 
Brass  money  only  was  in  use  at  Rome  prenously  to  269  b.c.  (when  Fabius  Fictor 
coined  silver),  a  sign  that  little  correspondence  was  then  held  with  the  East,  when 
gold  and  silver  were  in  use  long  before.  Gold  was  coined  206  b.c.  Iron  monef 
was  used  in  Sparta,  and  iron  and  tin  in  Britain. — Dufrttnoff.  Julius  Cesar  wai 
the  first  who  obtained  the  express  permission  of  the  senate  to  place  hu  portrait  on 
the  coins,  and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  In  the  earlier  and  more  simple  days 
of  Rome,  the  likeness  of  no  living  personage  appeared  upon  their  money;  tbe 
heads  were  those  of  their  deities,  or  of  those  who  had  received  divine  honours. 

COIN  OF  ENGLAND.  Hie  first  coinage  in  England  was  under  the  Romans  at  Cam«' 
lodunum,  or  Colchester.  English  coin  was  of  different  shapes,  as  square,  obloag, 
and  round,  until  the  middle  ages,  when  round  coin  only  was  used.  Groats  were  the 
largest  silver  currency  until  after  a.d.  1351.  Coin  was  made  sterling  in  1216,  befon 
which  time  rents  were  mostly  paid  in  kind,  and  money  was  found  only  in  the  eoflcn 
of  the  barons. — Stowe, 

The  first  gold  coins  on  certain  record. 

struck,  42  Henry  III.  .  a.d.  1257 
Gold  florin  first  struck,  Ed.  m.  (CsMden)  1337 
First  struck  (Ashe)  ....  1344 
Old  sovereigns  first  minted  .  .  1494 
Bbillings  first  coined  (Ur.  KeUp)  .  .  1503 
Crowns  and  half  crowns  coined  .  .  1553 
Irish  shilling  struck  ....  1500 
MiUed  shilling  of  Elizaheth  .  .  .  1569 
First  large  copper  coinage,  putting  an 
end  to  the  circulation  of  private  leaden 
pieces,  Ac 1620 


Modem  milling  introduced  .  a.n.  1631 
Halfpence  and  farthings  coined  .  1C0 

By  the  government,  S3  Char.  U.  .  .  ICS 
Guineas  first  coined,  25  Char.  n.    .        .1^ 

Double  guineas IC73 

Fire  guineas le^i 

Half  guineas len 

Quarter  guineas  coined,  3  GeOb  L  .  1716 
Seren  shilling  pieces  coined  .  .  1797 
Two-penny  copper  pieces  .  .  17W 
Sovereigns,  new  coinage  .1116 
Halffsrthings 1843 


Gold  coin  was  introduced  in  six  shilling  pieces  by  Edward  III.  and  nobles  followed, 
at  six  shillings  and  eigbtpence,  and  hence  the  lawyer's  fee ;  afterwarda  there  were 
half  and  quarter  nobles.  Edward  IV.  coined  angels  with  a  figure  of  Bfichael  and 
the  dragon,  the  original  of  George  and  the  dragon.  Henry  VIII.  coined  soTcreigos 
and  half-soTereigns  of  the  modem  Tslue.  Guineas  were  of  the  same  size  ;  but  bdiog 
made  of  superior  gold  from  sovereigns,  guineas  passed  for  more.  See  Guineoi. 
English  and  Irish  money  were  assimilated  Jan.  1,  1826. — See  CokL 

MONKVa  COIlf BO  IN  THS  rOLLOWIMO  RSIOITS,  AND  THSm  AMOOirr. 


Elizabeth     . 

•  £5,832,000 

Jamee  II.    . 

.  £3.740.000 

George  III.  and  regcn^, 

James  I. . 

.     .     2.500,000 

William  m.    . 

.  10.51  l.!KK) 

gold .                  .jtf74.S01386 

Charles  L     . 

.   10,500,000 

Anne  . 

.     2.091,626 

George  ir.        .    .    41JBS.8I5 

Cromwell 

.    .     1.000,000 

George  I. . 

.   sji&jaso 

William  IV.         .    lojmfia 

Charles  II.  . 

.     7.524,100 

George  II.     . 

.  11,966,576 

Victoria  .        ,    .    *    *    • 
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The  coin  of  the  realm  was  aboat  twelve  milBons  in  1711. — Davenant.  It  was  esti- 
mated at  sixteen  millions  in  1762. — Anderson.  It  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  mil- 
lions in  1786. — Chalmers.  It  amounted  to  thirty-seven  miliions  in  1800. — Phillips. 
The  gold  is  twenty-eight  millions,  and  the  rest  of  the  metallic  cnrrency  is  thirteen 
millions,  while  the  paper  largely  sapplies  the  place  of  coin,  1830. — Duke  of  WeU 
HngUm,  Prime  Minister,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  In  1841,  it  may  be  calculated  as 
reaching  forty-five  millions. — See  Gold, 

COINING.  Tikis  operation  was  originally  performed  by  the  metal  being  placed  between 
two  steel  dies,  struck  by  a  hammer.  In  1553,  a  mill  was  invented  by  Antonie  Bru- 
cber,  and  introduced  into  England,  1562.  An  engine  for  coining  was  invented  by 
Balander  in  1617.  The  great  improvements  of  the  art  were  effected  by  Boulton  and 
Watt,  at  Soho,  1 788,  and  subsequently.  The  art  was  rendered  perfect  by  the  creation 
of  the  present  costly  machinery  at  the  Mint,  London,  commenced  in  1811. 

COLCHESTER.  Supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  famous  in  history  as  a  Roman  station :  it  obtained  its  first  charter  in 
1198.  Memorable  siege  of  Colchester  in  the  civil  war,  when  its  sixteen  churches  and 
all  its  buildings  sustained  great  damage  ;  the  siege  continued  for  ten  weeks,  1648. 
The  baize  manufacture  was  established  here,  1660. — Anderson. 

COLD.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  found  to  produce  the  same  perceptions  on 
the  skin,  and  when  mercury  is  frozen  at  forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sensation  is 
the  same  as  touching  red-hot  iron.  During  the  hard  frost  in  1 740,  a  palace  of  ice 
was  built  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  an  elegant  model,  and  in  the  just  proportions  of 
Angnstan  architecture. — Gr^g.  Perhaps  the  coldest  day  ever  known  in  London  was 
Dec  25,  1796,  when  the  thermometer  was  16*  below  zero.  Quicksilver  was  frozen 
hard  at  Moscow,  Jan.  13,  1810.— See  FrosU,  Ice. 

COLD  INGHAM,  Ksxm  Berwick.  The  name  of  this  town  rendered  famous  by  the 
heroism  oi  its  nuns,  who,  on  the  attack  of  the  Danes,  in  order  to  preserve  themselves 
inviolate,  cut  off  their  noses  and  lips,  thereby  becoming  objects  of  horror  to  the 
lustful  invaders.  The  Danes,  in  revenge,  burnt  the  whole  sisterhood,  with  the  abbess, 
Ebbsy  in  their  monastery,  a.d.  886. — Stowe. 

COLDSTREAM  GUARDS.  General  Monk,  before  marching  from  Scotland  into 
England  to  restore  Charles  II.,  raised  in  the  town  of  Coldstream  that  regiment  of 
royal  guards,  which  is  still  distinguished  by  this  honourable  name,  a.d.  1660. 

COLLISiEUM.  The  edifice  of  this  name  at  Rome  was  built  by  Vespasian,  in  the  place 
where  the  basin  of  Nero's  gilded  house  had  previously  been,  a.d.  72.  The  splendid 
Colliscum  of  London,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy  objects  of  admiration,  is  built  near 
the  Regent's-park,  and  was  completed  in  1827-8. 

COLLAR.  Generally  a  gold  enamelled  chain  with  cyphers  and  other  devices,  having  the 
badge  of  some  order  suspended  at  the  bottom.  The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
consists  of  S.  S.,  with  roses  enamelled  red,  within  a  garter  enamelled  blue,  a.d. 
1349-50.  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  collar  of  S.  S.  in  honour  of  St.  Simplicins 
began  about  1407.  One  was  given  to  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  Robert  Deey,  by  Charles 
II.,  1660.  A  second  was  presented  as  a  royal  donation  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Dublin,  the  former  one  havmg  been  lost,  1697. — Annals  qf  Dublin. 

COLLATION.  A  light  repast  of  fruits  on  fast  days,  in  lieu  of  more  substantial  food  i 
anciently,  even  bread  was  not  allowed  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor  anything  except 
a  few  comfits,  and  dried  herbs  and  fruits, until  a.d.  \b\Z.— Lobineau. 

COLLECTS.  These  are  prayers  in  the  Roman  Mass,  and  also  in  the  English  Liturgy. 
The  first  were  appointed  by  pope  Gelasius,  a.d.  493.  The  king  of  England,  coming 
into  Normandy,  appointed  a  collect  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  1 166.— AajMii. 
The  coUeeti  in  our  book  of  common  prayer  were  Introduced  into  it  in  1548. 

COLLEGES.  University  education  preceded  the  erection  of  colleges,  which  were 
munificent  foundations  to  relieve  the  students  from  the  expense  of  living  at  lodging- 
houses  and  at  inns.  Collegiate  or  academic  degrees  are  said  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred at  the  Univernty  of  Paris,  a.d.  1140  ;  but  some  authorities  say,  not  before 
1215.  In  England,  it  is  contended  that  the  date  is  much  higher,  and  some  hold 
that  Bede  obtained  a  degree  formally  at  Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverley  at  Oxford, 
and  that  they  were  the  first  doctora  of  those  universities. — See  Cambridge,  Osfordyicc. 
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COLLEGES,  eonimued, 

Cheshmit  CoOege,  foaofded   . 

Doctor*!  Commoot,  cfrfl  Imw 

Dnrham  Unirenlty 

EdinboTKh  Unircnity  . 

Eton  College    .... 

Ghugow  VoireaUj 

Gresham  Collega 

Harrow        .... 

Hayleybory.  or  Eaat  India  CoUcge 

Highburjr  Ckdlege 

Highgate  .... 

King**  College  Aberdeen 

King'*  C!ollege,  London 

Mareschal  College,  Aberdeen 

Haynooth  College    . 

HiUtary  College,  Saadhnnt 


17« 
1C7U 

•  « 

15«> 
1441 
1451 
1551 
1585 


I 


Naval  CoDcge.  FiortaB¥Mith 

FliTiriciana,  Dublin    . 

W»j»«.«*w,  Edinbor^ 

St.  Andrew*,  Scotland 

SionOiOege 

8km  College,  rebounded    . 

Suigeuus,  London 
180n  i  Ditto  re-incorpnrated 
1896  .  SorgeoBS,  Dublin 
1564  I  Sorgeons,  Edinbnri^  <new) 
14M  j  Trinity  College^  Dublin 
1929  ■  University,  London 


1593 
1795 
1790 
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College 
See  these  Coilegee  tereraUif. 
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1410 

I3» 

,1630 

.1745 

.  18U 

.i;« 
.ma 

.191 
.101 
.130 


COLOGNE.  A  member  of  the  Haiueatic  league,  1260.  The  Jews  were  ezpelkd  firm 
here  in  1485,  and  the  Protestants  in  1618,  and  it  has  since  fallen  into  min.  Cologit 
was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Joardan,  Oct.  6,  1794.  In  the  cathedral  areshinni 
the  heads  of  the  three  Magi ;  and  in  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  is  the  tomb  of  thit 
saint,  and  bones  belonging  to  the  11,000  Tirgins  said  to  have  been  put  to  deatk 
along  with  her. 

COLOMBIA.  A  new  republic  of  the  western  world,  formed  of  states  which  hare  Utdj 
declared  their  independence  of  the  crown  of  Spain ;  but  its  seTcral  chiefs  hsTe  bees 
contending  one  against  another,  and  each  state  has  been  a  prej  to  dnl  war,  and  de 
stability  of  the  onion  is  far  from  assured. 

New  Grenada,  founded  by  ColnmbosAJ).  1497 

.  1496 


Venexucla  diacorered  .  .  .  . 
The  Caraccas  formed  into  a  kingdom, 

under  a  captain-general  .    . 

The  history  of  thcte  prorincee,  under 

the  tyranny  and  oppression   of  the 

Spaniards,  presents  but  one  oontinnoua 

scene  of  rapine  and  blood. 


1547 


Battle  of  Garabobo,  the  lU^yaUsts  wholly 

overthrown  .  .        June  24,  UR 

Bolirar  is  named  Dictator  by  the  Con- 

greas  of  Peru  .         .         Feb.  10.  UM 

Alliance  between,Colombia  and  Mexico 

formed  June  30,  UM 

Alliance  with  Guatamala  .    March  Itt 

Congress  at  Lima  names  Bolirar  Pre- 
sident of  the  republic  .  Aug.  189 
Bolivar's  return  to  Bogota  .  .  Nov.  ISS 
He  aasumM  the  dictatorship  .  Nov.  23,  \Vt 
Padilla's  insurrection  April  9,  IM 
Conspiracy  of  Santander  against  the  life 

of  BoUvar  Sept  25,  Ifll 

Bolivar  resigns  his  office  of  president  of 

the  republic      .         .        .    April  11, 1f9 
Hedies     ....  Decl7,  18» 

Santander  dies  .         .    May  26,  11M0 


Confederation  of  Tenexuela  .  .  .  1810 
Independence  formally  declared  .  .1811 
Defeat  of  General  Miranda  .  .  .  1812 
Bolivar  defeated  by  Bovee  .    .  1816 

Bolivar  defeats  Morillo  in  the  battle  of 

Sombrero    .         .         .  Feb.  1818 

Union  of  the  States  of  Grenada  and  Ve- 

nojsucla  .        .         .        Dec  17,  1819 

COLOMBO.  Built  A.D.  1638,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch, 
in  lf)GG  ;  and  the  latter  surrendered  it  to  the  British,  Feb.  15,  1796.  The  Britiih 
troops  were  murdered  here  in  cold  blood  by  the  adigaar  of  Candy,  June  6, 1803. 
See  Ceylon. 

COLON.  This  point  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  not  expressed  as  it  is  is 
modem  times.  The  colon  and  period  were  adopted  and  explained  by  Thrasymachus 
about  373  H.c.'—Suidas.  It  was  known  to  Aristotle.  Our  punctuation  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  with  the  art  of  printing.  The  colon  and  semicolon  were  both 
first  used  in  British  literature,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

COLONIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  enumerated 
the  several  colonies  belonging  to  the  British  empire,  together  with  the  date  at  whieh 
each  colony  was  captured,  ceded,  or  settled.  The  white  and  the  free-coloured  popu- 
lation, as  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained,  amounts  to  about  2,500,000,  and  the  slavei 
at  the  period  of  their  emancipation,  were  770,280.  The  number  of  convicts  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  is  33,573 ;  the  aborigines  of  the  latter  pitos 
have  not  been  ascertained.  The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 
tish colonies,  and  for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  (^0,000,000  sterling) 
was  passed  3  and  4  William  IV.  1833.  By  the  provisions  of  this  ttmtnte  2i 
the  sUves  throughout  the  British  colonies  were   emincipated  on  August  1,  1834. 
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COLONIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  eonHnued. 


Colanp,  or  PotsessUnu 
African  Forts 

AngnillA    .         *         .         . 
Antigua 

Bahama  Itlaads  . 
Barbodoes 

Bengal       •         .         •         • 
Berbice  .... 
Bermudas  .... 

Bombay 
r.»^nnA^  Lower   . 

Ganada.  Upper 
Cape  Breton 
Gape  Gout  Castle    • 
Cape  of  Oood  liope 
Ceylon  .... 
Bemerara,  and  Easequlbo 
Dominica     .        .         .        . 
Gambia .... 
Gibraltar    .... 


Grenada 

Honduras  • 

Jamaica    • 

JIadras  . 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Montserrat 

Neris     . 

K««  Brunswick . 

jNewfoundland 

New  South  Wales 

Nora  Scotia    . 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island 

WerraLoone 

St.  Christopher's     . 

St.  Helena  . 

8t.Lucia 

8t  Vincent 

Swan  River    . 

Tobago  .        . 

Tortola . 

Trinidad     . 

Tan  Diemen's  Land 


Settlement 
Settlement    . 
Settlements 
Settlement 
See  India. 
Capitulation . 
Settlements 
See  India. 
Capitulation 
Capitulation  . 
Settlement,  in    . 
By  cession 
Capitulation 
Capitulation  . 
Capitulation 
Ceded  by  France 
Settlement,  in   . 
Capitulation . 
Capitulation 
Ceded  by  France 
By  treaty,  in 
Capitulati(m  . 
See  India. 
Capitulation  . 
Capitulation 
Settlement,  in 
Settlement,  in   . 
Settlement,  in 
Settlement,  about 
Settlement,  in 
Settlement,  in   . 
Capitulated,  in 
Settlement  in  . 
Settlement,  in 
Settlement,  in    . 
Capitulated,  in 
Capitulation 
Ceded  by  France 
Settlement,  in   . 
Ceded  by  France 
Settlement,  in   . 
Capitulation . 


menC,  4-«. 

WhiU  Population. 

.  1006 

365 

.     .  1(>38 

1.980 

l&SK  €t  teq. 

4,240 

.    .  16U5 

14,900 

Sept.  1803 

652 

18(19,  €t  teq. 

3,905 

.  Sept  1709 

423,f(30 

.      Sept  1761) 

188,558 

.  1M4 

40,222 

.    .  1672 

no  return. 

.  Jan.  1806 

55,675 

.      Sept  1795 

6,414 

.  Sept.  18a3 

3,0<i6 

.    .  1763 

840 

.  1631 

24 

.      Aug.  1704 

17.024 

.  Sept  1800 

15,480 

.    .  1763 

801 

.  1670 

250 

.    .  1(WW 

no  census  tak&i. 

.     Sept  1800 

104.489 

.  Dec.  1810 

8,844 

.    .  1632 

330 

.  1628 

700 

.    .  1629 

72,032 

.  1300 

60,088 

.    .  1787 

20,930 

.  1622 

102,328 

.     .  1745 

23.473 

.  1786 

no  return. 

.    .  1787 

87 

.  1623 

1,612 

.    .  IfiOO 

no  return. 

June,  1803 

972 

.    .  1763 

1,»)1 

.  1829 

850 

.    .  1763 

322 

.  1666 

477 

.      Feb.  1797 

4.201 

.  1809 

9.421 

Settlement  in 

COLOSSUS  or  RHODES.  A  brass  stotae  of  Apollo,  seventy  cubits  high,  erected  at 
the  port  of  Rhodes  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
worid.  Boilt  by  Chares  of  Liodus,  290  B.C.  It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
224  B.C.;  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  on  their  taking  Rhodes  in  a.d. 
672.  The  figure  stood  upon  two  moles,  a  leg  being  extended  on  each  side  of  the 
luurboar,  so  that  a  vessel  in  full  sail  could  enter  between.  A  winding  staircase  ran 
to  the  top,  from  which  could  be  discerned  the  shores  of  Syria,  and  the  ships  that 
■ailed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  This  statue  had  lain  in  ruins  for  nearly  nine  centuries, 
and  had  never  been  repaired ;  but  now  the  Saracens  pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  sold  the 
metal,  weighing  720,000  lbs.  to  a  Jew,  who  is  said  to  have  loaded  900  camels  in 
transporting  it  to  Alexandria. — Du  Frttnoy. 

COMBAT,  SINGLE,  in  England.  It  commenced  with  the  Lombards  a.d.  659. — 
Baronius,  This  method  of  trial  was  introduced  into  England  and  was  allowed  in 
accusations  of  treason,  if  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  accused  could  produce  evidence 
of  the  chaiige,  or  of  innocence,  9  WiUiam  II.  1096.  The  first  battle  by  single 
combat  was  that  fought  before  the  king  and  the  peers  between  Geoffry  Baynard  and 
William  earl  of  £u,  who  was  accused  by  Baynard  of  high  treason  ;  and  Baynard 
having  conquered,  Eu  was  deemed  convicted.  The  last  combat  proposed  was 
between  lord  Reay  and  David  Ramsay,  in  1631,  but  the  king  prevented  it. — See 
article  Hiifh  Constabie. 
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COMBAT,  SINGLE,  in  Ireland.  The  ttme  method  of  trUl  had  alio  eiktttoe  it 
Ireland.  A  trial  was  apfwioted  between  the  prior  of  Kilmainham  and  die  eui  of 
Ormond,  the  former  hayiiK  impeached  the  latter  of  high  treason ;  hat  the  qoami 
hating  been  taken  up  by  the  king,  was  decided  without  fighting,  1446.  RemuUbk 
combat  in  Dublin  castle,  before  the  lords  jostioes  and  council,  between  Coaaor 
Mac-Cormac  O'Connor  and  Teig  Mac-Gilpatrick  O'Connor ;  in  which  the  fonw 
had  his  head  cut  off,  and  presented  to  the  lords  jostices,  1553. 

COMEDY.  Thalia  is  the  mate  of  comedy  and  lyric  poetry.  Sosarion  and  Dokm  vof 
the  inTcntors  of  theatrical  exhibitions,  562  b.c.  They  performed  the  lint  conedy 
at  Athens,  on  a  waggon  or  moveable  stage,  on  fonr  wheels,  for  which  thej  mn 
rewarded  with  a  basket  of  figs  and  a  cask  of  wine. — ArundeUan  Marbles.  Aristo- 
phanes was  called  the  prince  of  ancient  comedy,  434  B.C.,  and  Menanderthatofnev, 
320  B.C.  Of  Plautos,  20  comedies  are  extant;  he  fioarished  220  b.c  Statins  GBciliii 
wrote  apwards  of  30  comedies  ;  he  flourished  at  Rome  180  B.c.  The  oomediei  of 
Lselius  and  Terence  were  first  acted  154  b.c  The  first  regular  comedy  wu  pe^ 
formed  in  England  about  a.d.  1551.  It  was  said  of  Sheridan,  that  he  wrote 
the  best  comedy  (the  School  for  Scandal) ^  the  best  opera  (the  Duetuta),  and  the 
best  afterpiece  (the  Critic),  in  the  English  language. — See  Drama. 

COMETS.  The  first  thst  was  discorered  and  described  accurately,  was  by  Nioephonii. 
At  the  birth  of  the  great  Mithridates  two  large  comete  appeared,  which  were  leea 
for  seventy-two  days  together,  and  whose  splendour  eclipsed  that  of  the  mid-day 
sun,  and  occupied  forty-five  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens,  135  B.C.— 
Justin,  A  remarkable  one  was  seen  in  England,  10  Edward  III.  1337. — Sttmt, 
These  phenomena  were  first  rationally  explained  by  Tycho  Brache,  about  1577.  A 
comet,  which  terrified  the  people  from  ite  near  approach  to  the  earth,  was  visible  from 
Nov.  3,  1679,  to  March  9,  1680.  The  orbito  of  cometo  were  proved  to  be  eUipiei, 
by  Newton,  1704.  A  most  brilliant  comet  appeared  in  1769,  which  passed  wittus 
two  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth.  One  still  more  brilliant  appeared  in  Sept,  Oct, 
and  Nov.,  1811,  visible  all  the  autumn  to  the  naked  eye.  Another  brilliant  ooniet 
appeared  in  1823. — See  the  three  next  articles. 

COMET,  BIELA'S.  This  comet  has  been  an  object  of  fear  to  many  on  acooant  of  tbe 
nearness  with  which  it  has  approached,  not  the  earth,  but  a  point  of  the  earth'i 
path  :  it  was  first  discovered  by  M.  Biela,  an  Austrian  officer,  Feb.  28,  1826.  It  ii 
one  of  the  three  comete  whose  re-appearance  was  predicted,  ite  revolution  beiiif 
performed  in  six  years  and  thirty-eight  weeks.  Ite  second  appearance  was  in  1832, 
when  the  time  of  ite  perihelion  passage  was  Nov.  27.  Ite  third  appearance  was  of 
course  in  1839. 

COMET,  ENCKE'S.  First  discovered  by  M.  Pons,  Nov.  26,  1818,  but  justly  named 
by  astronomers  after  professor  Encke,  from  his  success  in  detecting  ite  ori>it,  motioBi, 
and  perturbations ;  it  is,  like  the  preceding,  one  of  the  three  comete  which  have 
appeared  according  to  prediction,  and  ite  revolutions  are  made  in  3  years  and  15  weeki> 

COMET,  HALLEY'S.  This  is  the  great  and  celebrated  comet  of  the  greatest  astro- 
nomer of  England. — Lalande,  Doctor  Halley  first  proved  that  many  of  the 
appearances  of  comete  were  but  the  periodical  returns  of  the  same  bodies,  and  be 
demonstrated  that  the  comet  of  1682  was  the  same  with  the  comet  of  1456,  of  1531, 
and  1G07,  deducing  this  fact  from  a  minute  observation  of  the  first  mentioned  comet, 
and  being  struck  by  ite  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  comete  described  as  havinf 
appeared  in  those  years  :  Halley,  therefore,  first  fixed  the  identity  of  comete,  and 
first  predicted  their  periodical  returns — Vinet's  Astronomy.  The  revolutioo  of 
Halley*s  comet  is  performed  in  about  seventy-six  years :  it  appeared  in  1759,  and 
came  to  ite  perihelion  on  March  13  ;  and  ite  last  appearance  was  in  1835. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  This  rank  in  the  British  army  has  been  very  freqaently 
vacant,  and  sometimes  for  several  years  consecutively.  When  the  duke  of  Wellington 
resigned  the  office,  on  becoming  minister,  in  1828,  his  grace's  successor,  lord  Hill, 
assumed  the  rank  of  commander  of  the  forces,  or  general  commanding-in-chief. 

CApTAms  OBNsaAU  coMMAKoaas  or  caiBP. 


Duke  of  Marlborough   ....  170S 

Duke  of  Ormond 1718 

I>uko  of  Marlborough  again  .  .  1714 

Duke  of  Cumberland  .    .  1745 


Lord  Ligonler  .  Oct  90.  1737 
Marquis  of  Granby  .  Aug.  13,  17V 
He  resigned  tn  .  .  17M 
Vacant ♦♦ 
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Duke  of  York  again    .        .       May  39, 1811 
Duke  of  Welllnffton  .    Jan.  28, 1837 

OVfUIAL  OOlULANOIWO-lir-CHIBP,  OF  OBMBKAL 

on  rum  stafp/ 
Lord  nm  .  .    '.   Feb.  25, 1828 


BiBiANDEIUIN-CHIEP,  continued 

laflktj.  Lord  Ambant        .    March  19, 1778 
FMd  Manlial  the  Honourable  Henry 

Boymoar  Oonwaj     •       .    March  99, 1789 
Taeant  *   * 

Bla  IWqral  H%fanMi  Fredarick,  Duke  of 

Turk     ....        Feb  11, 1795;  oomfAitDBa-iK-cuisp. 

8irD*TldDaiidM.        •        Maroh  IS,  1809  ;  Duke  of  WeUlnfton  again       .  Dee.  28, 1849 

If  MERGE.  Floariahed  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  among  the  Phoenicians  in  the  earliest 
■get.  In  later  times  it  was  spread  over  Earope  by  a  confederacy  of  maritime  cities 
A.D.  1241. — See  Hanse  Townt,  The  discoveries  of  Colambas  and  the  enterprises 
of  the  Dutch  and  Portognese,  enlarged  the  sphere  of  commerce,  and  led  other  nations, 
paiticiilarly  England,  to  engage  extenaiTely  in  its  pursuit. — See  the  vcariout  ariiclet 
commecUd  with  ihi*  subject. 

IIHERCIAL  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  England  with 
any  foreign  nation,  was  entered  into  with  the  Flemings,  1  Edward  I.  1272.  The 
second  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  Edward  II.  1308. — Anderson,    See  Treaties. 

MMON  COUNCIL  of  LONDON.  Its  formation  commenced  about  1208.  The 
diarter  of  Henry  I.  mentions  the  fotk-motSt  this  being  a  Saxon  appellation,  and 
whidi  may  furly  be  rendered  the  court  or  assembly  of  the  people.  The  general 
place  of  meeting  of  the  folk-mote  was  in  the  open  air  at  St.  Paul  s  Cross,  in  St  Paul's 
cfanrohyard.  It  was  not  discontinued  till  after  Henry  III. 's  reign;  when  certain 
leprcaentatiTes  were  chosen  out  of  each  ward,  who,  being  added  to  the  lord  mayor 
■ad  aldermen,  constituted  the  Court  of  Common  Council.  At  first  only  two  were 
ratnmed  for  each  ward  ;  but  it  being  afterwards  considered  that  the  number  was 
iaaiifficient,  it  was  enlarged  in  1347,  and  since.  This  council  soon  became  the  parent 
of  otiier  similar  institutions  throughout  the  realm. 

MMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  Custom,  to  which  length  of  time  has  given  the  force 
of  law,  or  rules  generally  received  and  held  as  law,  called  les  nan  scriptoi  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  written  law.  Common  law  derives  its  origin  from  Alfred's  body 
of  laws  (which  was  lost),  a.d.  890. — See  Ctutom.    Laws. 

MMON  PLEAS,  Court  of.  This  court  in  ancient  times  was  kept  in  the  king's 
own  palace,  distinct  from  that  of  the  King's  Bench.  But  on  the  confirmation  of 
Magna  Charta  by  king  John,  in  1215,  it  was  fixed  at  Westminster,  where  it  still 
continues.  In  it  are  debated  all  controversies,  in  matters  civil,  between  subject  and 
rabjeety  according  to  law.  Here  real  actions  are  pleadable,  and  fines  and  recoveries 
snffered,  and  in  no  other  court  but  this  ;  it  may  also  grant  prohibitions,  as  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  doth :  and  in  personal  and  mixed  actions  it  has  a  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  with  that  court ;  but  no  cognizance  of  pleas  of  the  crown. — Btack- 
Mione.  In  Ensland  no  barrister  under  the  degree  of  a  sergeant  can  plead  in  this 
co«rt ;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  open  to  the  profession  at  large.  Barristers,  nowever,  arc 
•t  liberty  to  move,  or  shew  cause  against  rules,  for  new  trial. 

MMON  PRAYER.  Published  in  the  English  language  by  the  authority  of  par. 
Ijament  in  1548.  The  Common  Prayer  was  voted  out  of  doors,  by  parliament,  and 
the  Directory  (which  see'ff  set  up  in  its  room  in  1644.  A  proclamation  was  issued 
against  ity  1&47. — See  Directory. 

MMONS,  House  of.  The  great  representative  assembly  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  third  branch  of  the  Imperial  legislature,  originated  with  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from 
every  shire,  and  deputies  from  certain  boroughs  to  meet  the  barons  and  clergy  who 
were  his  friends,  with  a  view  thereby  to  strengthen  his  own  power  in  opposition  to 
that  of  his  sovereign  Henry  III.  This  was  the  first  confirmed  outb'ne  of  a  house  of 
commons ;  and  the  first  commons  were  summoned  to  meet  the  king  in  parliament 
42  and  43  Henry  III.  1258. — Goldsmith.  Stotee*  According  to  other  authorities, 
the  first  parliament  formally  convened  was  the  one  summoned  49  Henry  III.  Jan. 
23, 1265 ;  and  writs  of  the  latter  date  are  the  earliest  extant.  Some  historians  date 
the  first  regularly  constituted  parliament  from  the  22d  of  Edward  I.  1294.  The 
first  record^  speaker,  duly  chosen,  was  Petre  de  Montfort  in  1260;  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham  in  1265.    The  city  of  London  first  sent  members  to 
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parliament  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  while  Weftminster  was  not  repreieoted  ia 
that  assembly  until  the  latter  end  of  Henry  YIII.*!  life,  or  rather  in  the  first  Home 
of  Commons  of  Edward  VI.  The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  Hoaae  of 
Commons  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  BUls  {which  see)  in  1832 : — 

.  144  I    BngUah  and  Wdah 

.    .     4  I  Bmii'H.'  County  momben 

.  983--471  Cities  and  boroaghs 

.    15 
.    .    14 


EirousH^— Comity  membera 

UniTenities 

Cities  and  boroogfas 
WaiaH.— Coonty  members 

Citiaa  and  botoagfas 


EngUah  and  Webh 


000 


laiSH. — Coonty  memben  . 
Unlrenity   . 
Citiea  and  bowwjgha  . 


.   560 
3D 

64 
9 

»-l(tf 


Total  {set  Parttawtemt) 


6St 


COMMONWEALTH  of  ENGLAND.  This  was  the  interregnum  between  the  decol- 
lation of  Charles  I.  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  form  of  the  goremment 
was  changed  to  a  republic  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Jan.  30,  1649.  Ofirer 
Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  Dec.  12,  1653.  Richard  Cromwell  was  made  Pro- 
tector Sept.  4, 1658.  Monarehy  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Charies  II.,  who 
returned  to  London  May  29, 1660.— See  England. 

COMMONWEALTH  of  ROME.  See  Ron.  The  greatest  and  most  renowned 
republic  in  the  world.  It  dates  from  509  b.c,  when  the  gOTemment  of  kiogi 
ceased  with  the  eipulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbns,  the  serenth  mud  last  king  of 
Rome,  and  the  election  of  oonsnls.  After  this  re? olution  Rome  ndTaneed  by  impid 
strides  towards  uniTersal  domhiioo.  The  whole  of  Italy  receired  her  laws.  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Carthage,  Africa,  Greece,  Asia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Gaol,  Britain,  and 
even  a  part  of  Germany,  were  suooiBsslTely  subdued  by  her  arms  :  so  that  in  the  ife 
of  J  alios  Cesar  this  republie  had  the  Euphrates,  Mount  Taurus,  and  Arsaenia,  for 
boundaries  in  the  east;  Ethiopia,  in  the  south;  the  Danube,  in  the  north;  and  ths 
Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  west.  The  republie  existed  under  oonsuls  and  other  msgiS' 
trstes  until  the  battle  of  Actium,  firom  which  we  commonly  date  the  eoaamenceMit 
of  the  Roman  empire,  31  b.c. 

COMMUNION.  It  originated  fan  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  was  practised  early  ia  the 
primitiTc  church.  Communicating  under  the  form  of  bread  alone,  is  said  to  hate  had 
its  rise  in  the  West,  under  pope  Urban  II.  1096.  The  fourth  Lateran  coaidl 
decreed  that  every  belierer  shall  reoei?e  the  communion  at  least  at  Easter,  1215. 
The  communion  serfioe,  as  now  obsenred  in  the  church  of  England,  was  iasti- 
toted  by  the  authority  of  council.  2d.  Edward  YI.  1548.— ITimm. 

COMPANIES.  Among  the  earliest  commerdal  companies  in  England  may  be  nsiari 
the  Steel-yard  society,  established  a.d.  1232.  Tlie  second  company  was  the  mer- 
chants of  St  Thomas  k  Becket,  in  1248 — Siowe.  The  third  was  the  Merdsst 
Adventurers,  incorporated  by  EUsabeth,  1564.  The  following  are  the  city  compaiDta 
of  London,  hi  the  order  of  precedence,  with  the  dates  of  their  institution  or  ines^ 
poration  by  charter  or  by  act  of  parliament  Of  these  there  are  ninety-one ;  the 
first  twelve  are  the  chief,  and  are  styled  "  the  Honourable : "-— 


LONDOlf  CITT  COMPAMICa. 

40.  Blackamltha        a. 

B.  1877 

1.  Mercers      .        a^.  1393 

22.  Armomers  and  Bra> 

41.  Joinefs    . 

.MM 

2.  Orooera   . 

.  1345 

sien. 

.  1463 

42.  WeaTCfs 

.  iiei 

3.  Drapers 

.  1430 

23.  Girdlen     . 

.  1448 

43.  Woolmea 

.•  ♦ 

4.  Fiahmongeni   . 

.  1384 

24.  Bntohen 

.  1604 

44.  SoriTenera   . 

.161S 

6.  QoldBmithfl. 

.  1327 

25.  Saddlers. 

.  1280 

45.  Fruiterers 

.  1604 

&  Skinners. 

.  1327 

26.  Carpenters . 

.    .  1344 

46.  Plasterers    . 

.1500 

7.  Merchant  Tailors 

.  1466 

27.  Cordwainera   . 

.  1410 

47.  SUtlonera 

.15« 

a  Ilaberdaahers  . 

.  1447 

28.  Paper  Stainers 

.    .  1580 

48.  Embroiderera 

,\m 

0.  Saltera 

.  1558 

29.  Corriera . 

.  1605 

49.  Upholders        • 

.16S7 

10.  Ironmongers    . 

.  1464 

.    .  1677 

60.  MnaJHana    . 

.1604 

11.  Vintners 

.  1437 

31.  Plumbers 

.  1611 

51.  Turners  . 

.  I60t 

19.  Clothworken  . 

.  1482 

32.  Inn-holders 

.    .  1515 

52.  Basket-makcra    . 

.♦    ♦ 

13.  Dyera. 

.  1469 

33.  Founders 

.  1614 

53.  Glasiers . 

.1637 

.  1438 

34.  Poulterers   . 

.    .  1503 

54.  Homers 

.1631 

1ft.  Leather-MUan 

.  1442 

35.  Cooks 

.  1481 

55.  Farriers . 

.1673 

le.  Pawterara 

.  1474 

36.  Coopers 

.     .  1501 

56.  Pariora 

.♦  • 

17.  Barber  Suxfeona  . 

.  1308 

37.  Tilers  and  Brioklay- 

57.  Lorimera 

.1480 

18.  Cutlers   . 

.  1417 

en    •        .        • 

.  15GB 

58.  Apothecariea 

.1617 

10.  nakeri 

.  1307 

88.  Bowyen 

.    .  1620 

50.  Shipwrights     . 

.  1610 

8(1.  Wax-cbandlara 

.  1484 

3a  Fletohers 

.  1536 

60.  Spectaole-makars 

.1630 

CX>M 


COMPANIES,  eonimued. 


iilll 


CON 


61.  Clook-makcn 

eL  GlOTOTS 

63.  ComlMiuUten 

64.  Felt-maken 


65.  Fmnework-knittov  1664 

66.  Silk-thfowtten  .    .  16S9 

67.  Bilk  HMO  ,  *  * 

68.  Pib-iiuikaa.  .    .  1636 
69l  Needl^-makcn  .  1656 

70.  Qftpdencn  .  .    .  1616 

71.  Boap-makcn  .  •  163B 


dimwert 
8S.  Bowstring 


A.D.  lfi23 

inak«n  *    * 


83.  C^rd.nuken 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  Wood-mong«rs 

86.  Btarch-makers. 

87.  Fishermen  . 

88.  Parish  clerks  . 
88.  Carmen 

90.  Porters   . 

91.  Watermen  . 


1629 
17U9 

*  * 
1632 

16R7 
1232 

*  « 

1A50 


.^..n.  1639    79-  Tlnplato'WorkenA.D.  1670 

1556    73.  Wheel  wrigh  to.        .  1670 

1650    74.  DisdUers     .        .    .  *  ♦ 

1604    75.  Hatbend-makers      .  16S8 

78.  Patten-makers        .  1670 

77.  Glass-sel  en  .  1664 

78.  Tobaooo-pipe  makers  1663 

79.  Coach  and  Harness 
makers.  .    .  1677 

80.  Gmmiakers  .  1638 

81.  Gold  and  sUTerwire- 

COMPANIESy  BUBBLE.  Rainons  specaUtionf  coming  nnder  this  name  have  been 
formed,  commonly  by  designing  peraoni.  Law's  Bubble,  in  1720-1,  was  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  its  kind,  and  the  South  Sea  Babble,  in  the  same  year,  was 
sctrcely  less  memorable  for  its  min  of  thoosands  of  families.  Many  companies  were 
established  in  these  conntries  in  1824  and  1825,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  to  b^ 
tmbbles  ;  and  owing  to  the  rage  for  taking  shares  in  each  scheme  as  it  was  projected, 
immense  losses  were  incurred  by  individuals,  and  the  families  of  thousands  of  specu- 
lators were  totally  mined. — See  Law's  Bubble,  and  Bankrupts, 

COMPASS,  Ths  MARINER'S.  It  is  said  to  ha?e  been  known  to  the  Chinese,  1 115 
■•c. ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  They  had  a  machine  which  self-moved,  pointed 
towards  the  south,  and  safely  guided  traTeUers  by  land  or  water ;  and  some  authors 
bave  mistaken  it  for  the  mariner's  compass,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  some 
Mcribed  to  Marcos  Paulas,  a  Venetian,  a.d.  1260  ;  while  others,  with  more  seeming 
Jofltioey  assign  it  to  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Pasitano,  a  navigator  of  Naples.  Until  his  time 
the  needle  was  laid  upon  a  couple  of  pieces  of  straw,  or  small  split  sticks,  in  a  vessel 
of  water ;  Gioja  introduced  the  saspension  of  the  needle  as  we  have  it  now,  1302. 
Ita  variation  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492.  The  compass-box  and  hanging 
eompass  used  by  navigators  were  invented  by  William  Barlowe,  an  English  ditine 
end  natural  philosopher,  in  1608. — Biog.  Diet,  The  measuring  compass  was 
invented  by  Jost  Byng,  of  Hesse,  in  1602. 

CONCEPTION  or  thb  YIRGIN.  This  is  a  feast  in  the  Romish  church  in  honour 
of  die  Viigin  Mary  having  been  conceived  and  bom  immaculate,  or  without  original 
■In.  The  festhraliras  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Dec.  by  the  church,  in 
1389«— Cgncbftionists,  an  order  of  nuns,  established  1488. 

CONCERT.  The  first  public  subscription  concert  was  performed  at  Oxford,  in  1665, 
when  it  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  personages  of  rank  and  talent  from  every 
part  of  England.  The  first  concert  of  a  like  kind  performed  in  London  was  in  1678. 
Concerts  afterwards  became  fashionable  and  frequent. 

C0NCH0L06Y.  This  branch  of  natural  history  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
md  was  a  favourite  with  the  most  intellectual  and  illustrious  men.  It  was  first  reduced 
to  a  system  by  John  Daniel  Major  of  Kiel,  who  published  his  classification  of  the  Tes- 
iaeea  in  1675.     Lister's  system  was  published  in  1685  ;  and  that  of  Largius  in  1722. 

CONCLAVE  FOR  TBI  ELECTION  of  POPES.  The  conclave  U  a  range  of  small 
oeOa  in  the  hall  of  the  Vatican,  or  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  where  the  cardinals 
nsually  hold  their  meetings  to  elect  a  pope.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  assembly, 
or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope.  The  conclave  had  its  rise 
in  A.D.  1271.  Clement  IV.  being  dead  at  Viterbo  in  1268,  the  cardinals  were  nearly 
three  years  unable  to  sgree  in  the  choice  of  a  successor,  and  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
np,  when  the  magistrates,  by  the  advice  of  St.  Bonaventure,  then  at  Viterbo,  shut 
the  gates  of  their  city,  and  locked  up  the  cardinals  in  the  pontifical  palace  till  they 
agreed.   Hence  the  present  custom  of  shutting  up  the  cardinals  while  they  elect  a  pope. 

CONCORDANCE  to  thk  BIBIjiE.  An  index  or  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the 
words  in  the  Bible,  and  also  a  dironological  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  that 
■amd  volume.  Tlie  first  concordance  to  the  Bible  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Hugo  de  St.  Charo,  who  employed  as  many  as  500  monks  upon  it,  ad.  1247. — 
Abbi  Lenglet, 

CONCORDAT.  The  name  given  to  an  instrument  of  agreement  between  a  prince  and 
the  pope,  nsoally  concerning  benefices.    The  celebrated  concordat  between  Napoleon 
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Pn.^nap«rte  and  Pivs  VII.,  vherebj  the  then  French  coma!  was  made,  in  effect,  the 
head  of  the  Gallifcan  church,  as  all  ecclesiastics  vere  to  have  their  appointmenti  from 
him,  was  n^^aitd  at  Pluis,  July  15, 1801.  Another  concordat  between  Buooapaite 
«ud  the  same  pontiff  was  signed  at  Fontainbleaa,  Jan.  25,  1813. 

CONCUBINES.  They  are  mentioned  as  having  been  allowed  to  the  priests,  a.d.  1132. 
Cujas  observes,  that  although  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to  dignitj 
and  civil  effects,  yet  concubine  was  a  reputable  title,  very  different  from  that  oif 
mistress  among  us.  This  kind  of  union,  whidi  is  formed  by  giving  the  left  hand 
instead  of  the  rifihi^  and  called  half.imarriape,  is  still  in  use  in  some  ptrti  o( 
Germany. — See  CaneubimeSf  and  HarMs, 

CONDUITS.  Those  of  the  Romans  were  of  stone.  Two  remarkable  conduits  exiitei 
eariy  in  Cheapside,  London.  That  called  the  Great  Conduit  was  the  first  dstem  of 
lead  erected  in  the  city,  and  was  built  a.o.  1285.  At  the  procession  of  Anna  Bolera 
it  ran  with  white  and  claret  wine  all  tha  afternoon,  Jane  1,  1533.— ^/oim. 

CONFEDER.\TION  at  PARIS.  Upwards  of  600,000  dtixens  formed  this  memonb.« 
confederation,  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  at  which  een- 
mony  the  king,  the  national  assembly,  the  army,  and  the  people,  solemnly  swore  to 
maintain  the  new  constitution,  July  14,  1790.-— See  Champ  de  Mars,  BattiU. 

CONFEDERATION  of  ths  RHINE,  or  League  of  the  Germanic  States,  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  this  celebrated  league,  the  minor  Gcrmia 
princes  collectively  engaged  to  raise  258,000  troops  to  serve  in  case  of  war,  and 
they  esUblished  a  diet  at  Frankfort,  July  12,  1806.— See  Germanic  Co^federmtiuL 

CONFERENCE.  The  celebrated  religious  oonfeienoe  held  at  Hampton  Court  pakoe, 
between  the  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenting  ministers,  in  order 
to  effect  a  general  union,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  2  James  I.  1604.  This  eoa> 
ference  led  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  executed  in  1607-11,  snd  ii 
that  now  in  general  use  in  England  and  the  United  States  ;  and  during  the  meetin| 
some  alterations  in  the  church  liturgy  were  agreed  upon,  but  this  not  satisfying  the 
dissenters,  nothing  more  was  done.  A  conference  of  the  bishops  and  presbyterisi 
ministers  with  the  same  view  was  held,  in  1661. 

CONFESSION.  Auricular  confession  in  the  Romish  church  was  first  institated  abost 
A.D.  1204,  and  was  regularly  enjoined  in  1215.  It  is  made  to  a  priest,  in  order  to 
obtain  absolution  for  the  sins  or  faults  acknowledged  by  the  penitent,  who  perforBf 
a  penance  enjoined  by  the  priest ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  a  contrite  heart,  the  of 
thus  absolved  are  supposed  to  be  absolved  in  heaven.  At  the  reformation,  the  prsc- 
tice  was  at  first  left  wholly  indifferent,  by  the  council ;  but  this  was  the  preliide  ts 
its  entire  abolition  in  the  church  of  EngUnd. — Burnet, 

CONFIRMATION.  One  of  the  oldest  rites  of  the  Christian  ehorch ;  it  was  nssd  lif 
Peter  and  Paul ;  and  was  general,  according  to  some  church  uthorities,  in  aj>.  190. 
It  is  the  public  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  by  an  adolt  person,  who  wsi 
baptised  in  infancy.  It  is  still  retained  in  the  church  of  England  ;  but  to  make  iC 
the  more  solemn,  it  has  been  advanced  into  a  sacrament  by  the  choreh  of  Rome. 

CON  FLANS,  Tbbatt  of.  Between  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbair 
Brittany,  and  Burgundy ;  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  Normandy  wsi 
ceded  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  1465.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  that  of  PerooMf 
with  other  stipulations,  in  1468. 

CONGELATION.  Ice  was  produced  in  summer  by  means  of  chemical  mixtures,  hf 
Mr.  Walker,  in  1783.  The  congelation  of  quicksilver  was  effected  without  snow  or 
ice,  in  1787.  A  mixture  of  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  in  a  tin  pail,  have  been  found  to  product 
ice  in  three  hours. — See  Cold  ;  Jce  ;  &c. 

CONGE  D*ELIR£.  The  licence  of  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  to  chapters,  snd 
other  bodies,  to  elect  dignitaries,  particularly  bishops.  After  the  interdict  of  the 
pope  upon  England  had  been  removed  in  1214,  king  John  had  an  arrangement  with 
the  clergy  for  the  election  of  bishops.  Bishops  were  elected  by  the  king's  Cengt 
d'Elire,  26  Henry  VIII.,  1535. 

CONGRESS.  An  assembly  of  princes  or  ministers,  or  meeting  for  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  nations,  or  of  a  people.  Several  congresses  were  held  during  the  late  oob- 
tinental  wars  ;  but  the  following  were  the  most  remariuble  congresses  of  Europt :— 
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CONGRESS,  continued, 

CaagrtmoiSoiaaoDM  .  Jane  14,  I7S8 

CongreM  of  Antwerp    .  •      Aprils,  1793 

Congraiof  Redstadt  .    Deo.  9,  1797 

GoogreMofChatiUon  .  .        Feb.  ft,  1814 

GoDgrcaiofTicniia  .    Nor.  3,  1814 


Congres  of  Garlsbed  Aug.  1.1819 

Coagres  of  Troppaa  .  Oct  SO,  1820 

Coagres  of  Laybeoh,  May  6,  Ifttl 

Coagres  of  Verona  .  Aug.  Sft,  1489 

See  AUianca,  Convtntiont,  S/c, 


The  fint  general  oonpesf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  preparatory  to  their 
declaration  of  independence,  was  held  Sept.  5,  1774,  when  strong  resolutions  were 
passed,  also  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  addros  to  the  people  of  ^agland.  The  first 
federal  American  congress»  nnder  the  constitntiony  was  held  at  New  York,  George 
Washington,  president,  in  March,  1789. 

CONGREYE  ROCKETS.  InTcnted  by  general  sir  William  CongreTC,  in  1803. 
They  were  nsed  with  great  effect  in  the  attack  upon  Boulogne,  in  Oct  1806,  when 
they  set  a  part  of  the  town  on  fire,  which  burned  for  two  days ;  they  were  employed  in 
Tarioos  operations  in  the  late  war  with  much  success,  discharged  by  a  corps  called 
PodLet-men. 

CONIC  SECTIONS.  Their  most  remarkable  properties  were  probably  known  to  the 
Greeks  four  or  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  study  of  them  was  cul- 
tirated  in  the  time  of  Flato,  390  b.c.  The  earliest  treatise  was  written  by  AriBtseus, 
about  380  b.c.  Apollonius's  eight  books  were  written  about  240  b.c.  The  para- 
bola was  applied  to  projeetiles  by  Galileo;  the  ellipse  to  the  orbit  of  planets,  by  Kepler. 

CONJURATION  AMD  WITCHCRAFT.  They  were  declared  to  be  felony  by  various 
statutes,  and  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  laws  were  in  force  against  them  in  these 
countries  in  former  times. — See  article  Witchoraft.  Conjuration  was  felony  by  sta- 
tute 1  James  I.,  1603.  This  law  was  repealed  9  Greorge  II.,  1736  ;  but  pretensions 
to  such  skill  was  then  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. — Statutes. 

CONNOR,  Bishopric  of  ;  in  Ireland.  This  see  was  united  to  that  of  Down,  a.d. 
1442.  The  first  prelate  was  .£ngus  Macnisius,  who  died  a.d.  507.  The  united  see 
«f  Down  and  Connor  is  to  have  that  of  Dromore  united  to  it,  on  the  death  of  the 
present  bishop  of  the  latter,  by  act  3  and  4  William  IV.,  1833. 

CONQUEST,  The.  The  memorable  era  in  British  history,  when  William  duke  of 
Normandy  overcame  Harold  II.,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  obtained  the  crown 
which  had  been  most  unfairly  bequeathed  to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (for 
Edgar  was  the  rightful  heir)  Oct.  14,  1066.  William  has  been  erroneously  styled 
the  Conqueror,  fbr  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  by  compact.  He  killed 
Hanrfd,  who  was  himself  an  usurper,  and  defeated  his  army,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  kingdom  afterwards  held  out  against  him,  and  he,  unlike  a  conqueror,  took  an 
oath  to  obserre  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm,  in  order  to  induce  the  submission 
of  the  people.  Formerly  our  judges  were  accustomed  to  reprehend  any  gentleman 
at  the  bar  who  casually  gare  him  the  title  of  William  the  Conqueror,  instead  of 

CONSCIENCE,  COURTS  OF,  or  of  REQUESTS.  First  constituted  by  a  statute 
of  Henry  YII.  in  1493,  and  re-organised  by  stotute  9  Henry  VIII.  1517.  These 
courts  ha?e  been  improTed  and  amended  by  yarious  acts  ;  their  jurisdiction  in  Lon- 
don reaches  to  5il,  and  to  40«.  in  other  towns.  The  practice  is  by  8ummons>  and  if 
the  party  do  not  appear,  the  commissioners  hare  power  to  apprehend  and  commit. 

CONSCRIPT  FATHERS.  Patrea  eontcripti  was  the  designation  given  to  the  Romsn 
ienators,  and  nsed  in  speaking  of  them,  in  the  eras  of  the  republic  and  the  Cssars  : 
becaase  their  names  were  written  in  the  registers  of  the  senate. 

CONSECRATION.  That  of  churches  was  instituted  in  the  second  century,  the 
temple  of  worship  being  dedicated  with  pious  solemnity  to  God  and  a  patron  saint. 
The  consecration  of  churches,  places  of  burial,  &c.,  is  admitted  in  the  reformed  reli- 
gion.   The  consecration  of  bishops  was  ordained  in  the  latter  church  in  1549. — Stowe. 

CONSERVATORS  of  thk  PUBLIC  LIBERTIES.  Officers  chosen  in  England  to 
inspect  the  treasury,  and  correct  abuses  in  administration,  28  Henry  III.  1244. — 
Rapm,  The  oonsenrators  of  the  peace  were  officers  appointed  to  see  the  king's 
peace  kept.  A  political  party  under  the  name  of  ConserratiTes,  whose  leading 
principle  is  the  oonservadon  of  our  great  and  ancient  national  institutions,  has 
sprung  up  in  England  sin(^  the  discouragement  of  Orange  lodges  and  societies, 
which  latter  ha^e  been  suppressed  by  rarious  late  enactments. 
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CONSISTORY  COURT.  Anciently  the  Consistory  wu  joined  with  the  HnndRd 
court,  and  its  original,  as  divided  therefrom^  is  found  in  a  law  of  William  I.  quoted 
by  lord  Coke,  1079.  The  chief  and  most  ancient  Consistory  coort  of  the  kingdom 
belongs  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is  called  the  Court  of  Arches,  which  tee. 

CONSPIRACIES  AND  INSURRECTIONS  in  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Among  the  re- 
corded conspiracies,  real  or  supposed,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable.  They 
are  extracted  from  Camden,  Temple,  Hume,  and  other  authorities  of  note  :— 


1074 
1U98 

1173 

1SS4 

18S8 


Of  the  Norman  Baroos,  against  William 

tho  Conqueror  .    Jlx>. 

Against  WilUam  IL  1068,  and 
Against  Henry  II.  I7  his  queen  and 

children 

Insurrection  of  Foulk  de  Brent  against 

king  Henry  lEL         .... 
Against  the  same  Ung,  for  canoelUng 

Mixgna  Charta 

Of  Edward  H.'s  q[oeea,  when  the  king 

fell  a  aaorifloe 1317 

Of  the  duke  of  Exeter  against  the  life  of 

Henry  IT.  discorered  hj  the  dropping 

of  a  paper  accidoitally  .        .    .  1400 

Of  tho  earl  of  Cambridge  and  others 

against  Henry  V 1415 

Of  Richard,  duke  of  Glouoester,  against 

his  nephews,  Edward  and  Toirk,whom 

he  caused  to  he  murdered  .  1483 

Of  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  others,  against 

Henry  VU.  .  .  •  .  .  1M6 
Insurrection  of  the  London  apprentices^ 

7  Henry  YHI 1516 

Of  Doctor  Story  and  others  against  qoeen 

ElijEabcth  .        .        .        . 

Of  Anthony  Babington  and  others,  agst. 

Elisabeth.  (See  Babington.)  .        .    . 
Of  Lopos,  a  Jew,  and  others 
Of  Patrick  York,  an  Irish  fencing>mas- 

tcr,  hired  by  the  Spaniards  to  kill  the 

queen  

Of  Walpole,  a  Jesuit  and  squire    . 
Tyrone's  insurrection  in  Ireland        .    . 
Against  James  L  hj  the  marohimteas 

Vcmeuil,hismlstres%andotherp«nons  1004 
The  Gunpowder  plot  (lehieh  see)  .  .  1606 
Tyrone's   conspiracy    to    surprise   the 

oastlo  ef  I>ublin    .        .        •        .    .  I6O7 


1A71 

1586 
1568 


15M 
1566 
1506 


166 
167 
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Of  Sinderoomb  and  dtbien,  to 

ate  Olirer  Cromwell 
Insnrrectkm  of  the  Puritans 
Insurrectkm  of  the  flflh  monareby^MB 

against  Charles  U. 
Of  Blood  and  his  aasocfcitee.  who  sdsed 

the  duke  of  Ormond,  wounded  him, 

and  would  hare  hanged  him ;  and  who 

afterwards  stole  the  crown 
The  pretended  conqiiraoy  of  the  Frendi, 

Spanish,  and  Englldi  Jesuits  to  asae- 

sinate  Ch.  IL  rerealed  by  the  infamooi 

Titus  Oates,  Dr.  Tongue,  and  others 
The  Meal-tub  plot  {which  $ee) 
The  Rye-4iouse  plot  to  sassssliislii  the 

Ung  on  his  way  to  Newmarket    (See 

Jtlft  house  plot) Itn 

Of  lord  Preston,  the  Ushop  of  Ely,  and 

othen,  to  restore  James  IL  ,\W 

Of  GranTille,  a  French  cheraMcr.  to 

murder  Ui^  William  in  Flanders      .  IW 
Of  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  called  the  As- 

assrinition  plot  {whidt  see)  .MM 

Of  Simon  Fraaer,  lord  Lorat,  agatnet 

dneenAnne.    BooBAeUiotu  .       .tm 
Of  the  marquess  Guisoard  .1710 

Of  James  Sheppard,  an  enthnslast,  to 

SBSisstnate  George  L      .  .  .  1711 

Of  counsellor  Layer  and  others,  to  taring 

in  the  Pretender  .  17B 

Of  Odanel  Deqiaid  and  others,  to  Ofsr- 

tum  the  gorenunent  .   .  Mtt 

Of  Robert  Bmmett  in  Dublin,  when 

lord  Knwarden  was  killed,   .  July  SS.  1S08 
Of  Moreau,   Pichegm,   and    Georges, 

against  Buonaparte  Feb.  15,  UM 

Of  ThisUewood,  to  assassinate  the  Ung'e 

ministera  (See  Cato-etreeL)  .   IW 


CONSTABLES  of  HUNDREDS  and  FRANCHISES.  Institnted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  1285.  These  officers  are  now  caOed  high  constables  thronghoat  tiie  reals. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  constables,  high,  petty,  and  special :  the  high  constable*! 
jnrisdiction  extends  to  tlie  whole  hundred ;  the  petty  constable's  to  the  parish  or 
liberty  For  which  he  is  chosen ;  and  the  special  constable  is  appointed  for  particalsr 
occasions  and  emergencies. 

CONSTABULARY  FORCE.  That  of  London  hai  been  regnlated  at  Tmrions  periods. 
— See  article  Police.  Mr.  Peel's  act,  organising  a  new  and  more  efficient  force,  10 
George  IV.  1829.  The  Constabulary  of  Ireland  act  passed  in  1823,  when  thif 
species  of  force  was  embodied  throughout  that  country.  Sereral  subsequent  acta  weie 
consolidated  by  the  statute  6  William  lY.  1836.  The  London  Police  Improve- 
ment act  passed  3  Victoria,  1839.  The  Counties  and  District  Constabokiy  act  far 
England,  passed  3  Victoria,  Ang.  1839. 

CONSTANCE,  Council  of.  The  celebrated  council  of  divines  (1)  which  ooodesBned 
the  pioQS  martjrrs  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  to  be  bamt  alire,  a  sentence 
execated  upon  the  first  on  July  6, 1415,  and  on  the  other,  on  May  30,  following. 
Huss  had  complied  with  a  summons  from  the  council  of  Constance  to  defend  hii 
opinions  before  the  clergy  of  all  nations  in  that  city,  and  though  the  emperor  Sigit- 
mund  had  given  him  a  safe-conduct,  he  was  cast  into  prison.  Jerome  of  Prague 
hastened  to  Constance  to  defend  him,  but  was  himself  loaded  with  chains,  and  in 
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the  end  thftred  the  fate  of  his  friend.  This  icandalons  nolation  of  public  faith,  and 
the  cruelty  and  treachery  which  attended  the  punishment  of  these  unhappy  disciples 
of  Wickliffe,  our  great  reformer,  prove  the  melancholy  truth,  that  toleration  is  not 
the  virtue  of  priests  in  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  government. — Hume. 

CONSTANTINA.  The  former  capital  of  Numidia.  It  has  become  known  to  Euro- 
peans but  very  recently,  they  bdng  strangers  to  it  until  the  French  occupation  of 
Algiers.  Here  was  fought  a  great  battle  between  the  French  and  Arabs,  Oct.  13, 
1837,  when  the  former  carried  the  town  by  assault,  bat  the  French  general,  Damre- 
mont,  was  kiUed.  Achmet  Bey  retired  with  12,000  men  as  the  victors  entered 
Constantina. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  So  called  from  Constantine  the  Great,  who  removed  the  seat 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  here,  a.d.  328.  Taken  by  the  western  crusaders,  who  put  the 
emperor  Mourzouile  to  death,  first  tearing  out  his  eyes,  1204.  Retaken  by  Michael 
Palieologus,  thus  restoring  the  old  Greek  line,  1261.  Conquered  by  Mahomet  II. 
who  slew  Constantine  Palseologus,  the  last  Christian  emperor,  and  60,000  of  his  peo- 
ple, 1453.  The  dty,  taken  by  assault,  had  held  out  for  fifty-eight  days.  The  un- 
Ibrtnnate  emperor,  on  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw  himself  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  Uie  children  of  the  imperial  house 
were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the 
conqueror.  This  put  an  end  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  sabsisted  for  1125 
years,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  empire  of  Turkey  in  Europe. — See 
Btutem  Empire^  and  Turkeif» 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  Emx  of.  This  era  has  the  creation  placed  5508  years  b.c.  It 
vras  used  by  the  Russians  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  is  still  used  in  the 
Greek  church.  The  civil  year  begins  September  1 ,  and  the  ecclesiastical  year  to- 
wards the  end  of  March ;  the  day  is  not  exactly  determined.  To  reduce  it  to  our  era, 
subtract  5508  years  from  January  to  August,  and  5509  from  September  to  the  end. 

CONSTELLATIONS.  Those  of  Arcturus,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  and  MaxMaroth, 
are  mentioned  by  Job,  about  1520  b.c.  Homer  and  Hesiod  notice  constellations ; 
bat  though  some  mode  of  grouping  the  visible  stars  had  obtained  in  very  early  ages, 
our  first  direct  knowledge  was  derived  from  Claud.  Ptolemsus,  about  a.d.  140. 

CONSTITUTION  or  ENGLAND.  See  Magna  Charta,  It  comprehends  the  whole  body 
of  laws  by  which  the  British  people  are  governed,  and  to  which  it  is  presumptively 
held  that  every  individual  has  assented. — Lord  Somen,  This  assemblage  of  laws  is 
distinguished  from  the  term  government,  in  this  respect — ^that  the  constitution  is 
the  rvde  by  which  the  sovereign  ought  to  govern  at  all  times  ;  and  government  is 
that  by  which  he  does  govern  at  any  particular  time. — Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  king 
of  England  is  not  seated  on  a  solitary  eminence  of  power ;  on  the  contrary,  he  sees 
his  0quab  in  the  co-existing  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  he  recognises  his  supe- 
rior in  the  law. — Sheridan. 

CONSTITUTION,  Ambbican  Ship.  This  vessel,  carrying  54  heavy  guns,  engaged 
the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  of  46  guns  of  smaller  calibre  ;  and  in  thirty  minutes 
tiie  latter  was  reduced  to  a  sinking  state,  and  having  lost  100  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  who  lost  but  7  men  killed,  and  7  wounded ; 
August  20, 1812. 

CONSULS.  These  officers  were  appointed  at  Rome,  509  b.c  They  possessed  regal 
authority  for  the  space  of  a  year :  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarqoinins 
Collatinus,  the  latter  the  injured  hnsbuid  of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  consuls.  A 
consular  government  was  established  in  France  November  9,  1799,  when  Buona- 
parte, Cambactfr^,  and  Lebrun,  were  made  consuls  ;  and  subsequently  Buonaparte 
vras  made  first  consul  for  life.  May  6,  1802.    Commercial  agents  were  first  distin- 

r'ahed  by  the  name  of  consuls  in  Italy,  in  1485.    A  British  consul  was  appointed 
Portugal  in  1633. 

CONTRACTORS  with  GOVERNMENT  disqualified  from  sitting  in  parliament,  1 782. 

CONTRIBUTIONS,  VoLrNTAUY.  In  the  two  last  wars  voluntary  contributions  to  a 
vast  amount  were  several  times  made  by  the  British  people  in  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  most  remarkable  of  these  acts  of  patriotism  was  that  in  1798,  when,  to 
support  the  war  against  France,  the  contributions  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a 
half  sterling.  Several  men  of  wealth,  among  others  sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  Lan- 
eashire,  sabaeribed  each  10,000/. ;  and  200,000/.  were  transmitted  from  India  in  1799. 
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CONVENTICLES.  These  were  privite  aisemblies  for  religious  worship,  and  wen 
particularly  applied  to  those  who  differed  in  form  and  doctrine  from  the  established 
church,  fiut  the  term  was  first  applied  in  England  to  the  schools  of  Wickliffe. 
ConTenticles,  which  were  yctj  numerous  at  the  time,  were  prohibited  12  Charlei 
II.,  1661. 

CONVENTION  PARLIAMENT.  There  were  two  memorable  parliaments  whidi 
were  especially  distinguished  by  this  name;  being  parliaments  which  assembled 
without  the  king's  writ  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  The  first  of  these  was  held 
in  March  1660.  roting  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  enacting  maoj 
salutary  statutes.  They  second  was  held  in  168R,  and,  by  a  majority  of  two  imcHf 
declared  for  a  new  sovereign,  in  William  III.  (and  Mary)  in  preference  to  a  revest 
which  was  proposed. 

CONVENTIONS.  See  AUiances,  Treaiiet,  &c.  The  foUowing  are  the  priodpil 
treaties  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  powers,  under  the  title  of 
conventionSf  and  by  foreign  powers  with  each  other.  They  are  more  fully  described 
in  their  respective  places  through  the  rolume  :— 


Of  Paris,  with  the  allies  .  ApraS5.mt 
Of  Aiz-UrChapelle  .    Oct  9l  Iffll 

Of  Austria  with  England;  the  latter 
agrees  to  accept  3.500,0001.,  as  a  ooen- 
position  for  claims  on  Austria,amount- 
ing  to  30,000,0001.  sterling  .  UM 

Of  Bngland  with  Russia.  .  Feb^  tt,  18» 
Of  England  and  United  States  Nor.  SS.  US 
Of  Spain,  for  aaiiatying  the  daimB  of 

BritiBh  merchants  .  Jane  SS,  US 

Of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  Sir  Ed  ward 
Codrington,  for  restoring  the  Gredc 
oaptires,  &c  .  Aug:  6.  US 

Of  France  with  Brasil  .  .  Aug.  14,  IM 
Ccmveotion  between  Holland  and  Bel- 


Of  aosteraeren  .  .  Sept  10,  1757 
Of  Armed  Neutrality  .  .  July  9,  1780 
Of  PihiiU  .        .         July  SO,  1791 

Of  Paris  (French  National)    instituted 

Sept.  17,  1799 
Of  Cintra  {which  tfe)  .        Aug.  30,  18Ue 

Of  Dcrlin  ....  Nov.  ff,  1806 
Of  Pcterswalden       .  July     8,  1813 

Of  Paris  ....  April  S3,  1814 
Of  the  Dutch  with  England,  Aug.  13,  1814 
Of  Vienna :   Saxony  placed  nnder  the 

control  of  Prussia  Sept.  S8,  1814 

Of  Zurich,  signed  .    May  80,1816 

Of  Capua,  with  Murat  May  SO,  181A 

Of  St.    Cloud,  between  Daronst,  and 

Wellington,  and  Ulucher     .    July  6,  1815  |      gium,  signed  in  London      .    April  19,  lO 

CONVE>fTS.  They  were  first  founded,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  a.d.  270. 
The  first  in  England  was  erected  at  Folkstone,  by  Eadbald,  in  630.— Caindm.  Tbe 
first  in  Scotland  was  at  Coldingham,  when  Ethdreda  took  the  veil,  in  670.  Tliey 
were  founded  earlier  than  this  last  date  in  Ireland.  Conrents  were  suppressed  is 
England  in  various  reigns,  particularly  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  comparatirdy 
few  now  exist  in  Great  Britain.  More  than  3000  have  been  suppressed  in  Europe 
within  tbe  last  few  years.  The  emperor  of  Russia  abolished  187  couTents  of  monki, 
by  an  ukase  dated  July  31,  1832.  The  king  of  Prussia  followed  his  example,  and 
secularised  all  the  conTents  in  the  duchy  of  Posen.  Don  Pedro  put  down  300  con- 
Tents  in  Portugal  in  1834,  and  Spain  has  lately  abolished  1800  conTents. 

CONVICTS.  The  first  arriTal  of  transported  convicts  at  Botany  Bay,  was  in  1788. 
On  the  20th  of  January  in  that  year,  gOTemor  Philip,  the  first  gOTemor,  with  about 
800  convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation,  took  possession  of  this  settlement, 
but  he  subsequently  remoTcd  to  Sydney,  denominated,  from  lord  Sydney,  Sfdnef 
Cove,  Convicts  are  now  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Norfolk  Island,  &c. ;  snd 
many  thousands  of  them  are  transferred  to  Penitentiaries,  and  set  to  labour  in  tbt 
hulks  in  several  ports  of  the  realm. — See  New  South  W<Uet  and  Transportation^. 

CONVOCATION  of  ths  CLERGY.  The  first  summoned  to  meet  by  writ  of  tiie 
king,  was  23  Edward  I.,  1295.  The  power  of  the  convocation  was  limited  bys 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  the  convocation  was  re-oiganised.  The  cleigy 
relinquished  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  in  1665.  The  two  houses  of  convoca- 
tion were  deprived  of  various  privileges  in  1716.  The  meetings  of  the  clergy  in 
convocation  are  now  infrequent,  and  merely  formaL 

CONVOLVULUS.  The  Canary  Convolvulus  (Convolvulus  Canariensis)  came  to  Eng* 
land  from  the  Canary  Isles,  1690.     The  many -flowered  Convolvulus,  in  1779. 

COOK'S  VOYAGES.  The  illustrious  captain  Cook  sailed  from  England  in  the  En- 
deavour,  on  his  first  voyage,  July  30,  1768;*  and  returned   home  after  having 


♦  A  memorial  wss  presented  to  the  Ung  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1768,  sotting  forth  the  adrantagcs 
which  would  be  derived  to  science  if  an  accurate  observation  of  the  then  approaching  transit  of 
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drcnmnavigated  the  globe,  aniTiog  at  Spitfaead,  July  13,  1771.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
afterwards  the  iUustrions  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  accompanied  captain  Cook 
in  this  voyage.  Captain  Cook  again  sailed  to  explore  the  southern  hemisphere, 
July  1772,  and  returned  in  July  1775.  In  his  third  expedition  this  great  navigator 
was  killed  by  the  savages  of  O-why-hee,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  14, 
1779.  His  ships,  the  Retoluiion  and  Discovery^  arrived  home  at  SheemesSf  Sept. 
22,  1780. 

COOPERAGE.  This  art  must  be  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  history,  and  seems  to  have 
been  early  known  in  every  country.  The  coopers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1501. 

COPENHAGEN.  Distinguished  as  a  royal  residence,  a.d.  1443.  in  1728,  more 
tfaui  seventy  of  its  streets  and  3785  houses  were  burnt,  its  famous  palace,  valued 
at  four  millions  sterling,  was  wholly  burnt,  Feb.  1794,  when  100  persons  lost  their 
lives.  In  a  fire  which  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  the  arsenal,  admiralty,  and  fifty  streets 
were  destroyed,  1795.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded  by  the  English  under  lord  Nel- 
son and  admiral  Parker;  and  in  their  engagement  with  the  Danish  fleet,  of  twenty- 
three  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  British,  April  2, 
1801.  Again,  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days,  the  city  and  the  Danish  fleet  sur- 
rendered to  admiral  Gambler  and  lord  Cathcart,  Sept.  7,  1807.  The  capture  con- 
sisted of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  six  brigs,  and  twenty.five  gun- 
boats, and  immense  naval  stores. — See  Denmark. 

COPERNICAN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  the  worid  wherein  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  in  the  centre,  and  immoveable,  and  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  planets  to  move 
round  it  in  elliptical  orbits.  The  heavens  and  stars  are  here  imagined  to  be  at  rest, 
and  the  diurnal  motion,  which  they  seem  to  have  from  east  to  west,  is  imputed  to 
the  earth's  motion  from  west  to  east  This  system  was  published  at  Thorn,  a.d. 
1530 ;  and  may  in  many  points  be  regarded  as  that  of  Pythagoras  revived. — Gassendiu, 

COPPER.  It  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals  ;  its  discovery  is  said  to  have  pre- 
aeded  that  of  iron.  We  read  in  the  Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  pre- 
douB  as  gold. — Emra  viii.  27.  The  great  divisibility  of  this  metal  almost  exceeds 
belief;  a  grain  of  it  dissolved  in  alkali,  as  pearl  ashes,  soda,  &c.,  will  give  a  sensible 
colour  to  more  than  500,000  times  its  weight  in  water ;  and  when  copper  is  in  a 
state  of  Aision,  if  the  least  drop  of  water  touch  the  melted  ore,  it  will  fiy  about  like 
shot  from  a  gun. — Boyle.  The  mine  of  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising 
artificial  excavation  in  the  world.  In  England,  copper-mines  were  discovered  in 
1561,  and  copper  now  forms  an  immense  branch  of  British  trade:  there  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  mines  in  Cornwall,  where  mining  has  been  increasing  since  the  reign 
of  William  III. 

COPPER-MONEY.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Servius  TuUius,  used  rude 
pieces  of  copper  for  money. — See  Cwn,  In  England,  copper- money  is  of  extensive 
coinage.  That  proposed  by  sir  Robert  Cotton  was  brought  into  use  in  1 609.  Cop- 
per was  extensively  coined  in  16C5.  It  was  again  coined  by  the  crown,  23  Charles 
II.,  1672.  Private  traders  had  made  them  preriously  to  this  act.  In  Ireland, 
copper  was  coined  as  early  as  1339  ;  in  Scotland  in  1 406 ;  in  France  in  1 680. 
Wood's  coinage  in  Ireland,  {which  tee)  commenced  in  1723.  Penny  and  two-penny 
pieces  were  extensively  issued,  1797. 

COPPER-PLATE  PRINTING.  This  species  of  printing  was  first  attempted  in  Ger- 
many,  about  a.d.  1450.  Rolling-presses  for  working  the  plates  were  invented  about 
1545.  Messrs.  Perkins  of  Philadelphia,  invented,  in  1819,  a  mode  of  engraving  on 
soft  sted  which,  when  hardened,  will  multiply  copper-plates  and  fine  impressions 
indefinitely.— See  Engraving, 

COPPERAS.     First  produced  in  England  by  Cornelius  de  Vos,  a  merchant,  in  1587. 

COPYRIGHT.     The  decree  of  the  Star-chamber  regarding  it,  a.d.  1556.    Every 

Vonis  over  the  sun  were  taken  in  tho  South  Sea.  The  ship  Endeavour  was,  in  oonscquence,  pre- 
pared for  that  purpoee,  and  the  command  of  her  given  to  Lieutenant  James  Cook.  Ue  sailed  in  July 
1788,  toncfaod  at  Madeira  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  doubled  Cape  Ilom,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage 
readied  Otahdte,  the  place  of  destination,  in  April  17C9.  By  a  comparison  of  the  observations  made 
on  this  trandt  (June  3,  17G9)  from  tho  various  parts  of  the  globe,  on  which  it  was  viewed  by  men  of 
Bdeoce,  tho  qr^em  of  the  imivcrae  has,  in  some  particulars,  been  better  understood ;  the  distanco  of 
ttiesan  fttnn  the  earth,  as  calculated  by  this  and  the  transit  In  1/61,  is  now  settled  at  108,000,<IOO 
miles,  instead  of  the  commonly  received  computation  of  95,000,(NKK»Bttf^. 
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book  and  publication  ordered  to  be  licensed,  1585.  An  ordinmnce  forbidding  the 
printing  of  any  work  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  1649.  Copyright  further 
secured  by  a  statute  enacted  in  1709.  Protection  of  copyright  in  prints  and  engnr- 
ings,  17  George  III.,  1777.  Copyright  Protection  act,  54  George  III.  1814. 
Dramatic  authors'  protection  act,  3  Wil&am  lY.,  1833.  The  act  for  prerentingthe 
publication  of  lectures  without  consent,  6  William  lY.,  1885.  The  act  of  the  17th 
George  III.,  extended  to  Ireland,  7  WiUiam  lY.,  1836.  International  copyright 
bill,  I  Yictoria,  1838.  Copyright  of  designs  for  articles  of  manufacture  protected. 
2  Yictoria,  1839.    For  important  aet  of  1842,  tee  lAUrarp  Property. 

CORDAGE.  The  naval  eordage  in  eariy  ages  was,  probably,  merely  thongs  of  kather ; 
and  these  primitiTe  ropes  were  retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  century,  ud 
by  some  northern  nations  in  Uie  ninth.  Cordage  of  weed  and  of  hone-hair  wu  alio 
used  anciently  before  that  made  of  hemp.    See  Hemp. 

CORDELIERS.  Friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  the  same  with  ^e  Muioritei. 
They  are  clothed  in  eoarse  grey  cloth,  with  a  small  oowl  and  cloak  of  the  sasae  BMt»> 
rial,  baring  a  girdle  of  cord,  or  rope,  tied  with  three  knots,  and  hence  the  bio<^ 
which  was  first  given  to  them  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  about  a.d.  1227.  They  oeee 
had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  nnifersity  of  Paris,  and  in  that  dty  were  all  Scotiiti. 

CORFU.  So  celebrated  in  mythology  and  poetry,  and  capital  of  the  island  of  theiasie 
name,  was  placed  under  British  iSmlnistration,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  Norenbcr 
1815.     It  is  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  wMeh  tee. 

CORINTH.  This  city  was  built  in  1520  and  the  kingdom  fonnded  by  Sisyphus  fai  1376 
B.C.  In  146  B.C.  the  capital  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt  bj 
Julius  Caesar ;  and  was  among  the  first  cities  of  Greece  that  embraced  the  Chrifdaa 
religion.  It  was  defended  by  a  fortress  called  Acrocorinth,  on  a  summit  of  a  Ugh 
mountain,  surrounded  with  strong  walls.  The  situation  of  this  citadel  was  so  adm- 
tageous,  that  Cicero  named  it  the  Eye  qf  Greece,  and  declared,  that  of  all  the  dtiai 
known  to  the  Ronums,  Corinth  alone  was  worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  a  great  esapiifr 
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CORINTHIAN  ORDER.  The  finest  of  all  the  orders  of  ancient  architecture,  apdj 
called  by  Scamozsi,  the  Tirginal  order,  as  being  expressive  of  the  delicacy,  tendemeny 
and  beauty  of  the  whole  composition.  The  iuTcntion  of  it  is  attributed  to  Callimachaar 
540  B.c.---See  Abactu. 

CORFNTHIAN  WAR.  The  war  which  received  this  name,  because  the  battles  were 
mostly  fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  was  begun  b.c.  395,  by  a  confederacy 
of  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argives,  against  the  LacedsMnoniaDa 
The  most  famous  battles  were  at  Coronea  and  Leuctra,  which  tee. 

CORK.  Built  in  the  sixth  century.  The  principality  of  the  M*Carcys,  was  converttd 
into  a  shire  by  king  John,  ss  lord  of  Ireland.  A  chapter  was  granted  to  the  dty 
by  Henry  III.  in  1242;  its  great  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  A  largs 
part  of  the  town  was  consumed  by  an  awful  fire,  in  1621.  The  earl  of  Marlboroogh 
besieged  and  took  Cork  from  king  James's  army,  in  1690,  when  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  was  slain.  The  cathedral  was  built  by  the 
produce  of  a  coal  duty,  between  the  years  1725  and  1735.  Explosion  of  gunpowder 
here,  Nov.  10,  1810. 
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CORK,  Sbb  ot.  Its  fonndAtion  is  ucribed  to  St  Barr,  or  Finbarr,  early  in  the 
■eYenth  oentarj.  About  1431,  thb  tee  and  that  of  Clojne  were  canoidcally  united ; 
bat  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Synge,  in  1678,  they  were  separated,  the  see  of  Ross 
IttYing  been  added  to  Coric  about  a  centory  before,  a.d.  1582.  No  Tsluation  is  re- 
tomed  of  this  see  in  the  king's  boolc ;  bnt  in  a  mannscript  in  Marsh's  library,  it  is 
taxed,  31  Elis.,  at  40/.  sterling ;  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  College  library,  at  25/.  The  sees  of 
Cork  and  Cloyne  have  been  again  vnited  by  act  3  &  4  W.  IV.,  1833.— See  Biihopa, 

CORK-TREE.  Called  the  Queretu  tuber^  and  resembling  the  holm ;  it  is  a  species 
of  the  oak,  its  fmit  is  an  acorn,  and  its  bark  when  homed  makes  the  cork  used  for 
stopping  bottles,  casks,  and  other  articles.  Cork  was  in  nse  among  the  ancients. 
The  Egyptians  made  coffins  of  cork,  which  being  lined  with  a  resinous  composition, 
maerfed  dead  bodies  uncorrupted.  The  tree  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  the  north  of  New 
England.    The  cork-tree  was  brought  to  England  before  1690. 

CORN.  The  origin  of  its  enltinLtion  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  who  hsTing  taught  the  art 
to  the  Egyptians,  was  deified  by  them,  2409  b.c. — Arundelian  Marbie*.  The  art 
of  hosband^,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from  wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  is 
attribnted  by  the  Chinese  to  Ching  Noung,  the  successor  of  Fohi,  and  second 
monarch  of  China,  1998  b.c. — Univ,  Hitt.  But  com  proyided  a  common  article 
of  food  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  and  baking  bread  was  known  in  the 
patriarchal  ages. — See  Exodus  zli.  15.  Wheat  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  Coll  ap  Coll  FnmL^Robert^  Hist.  Anc.  Britons.  The  first 
Importation  of  com  of  which  we  haTC  a  note,  was  in  1347.  Bounties  were  granted 
on  its  importation  into  England,  in  1686.  Its  importation  from  Ireland  into  Eng- 
land  now  forms  a  Test  branch  of  trade.  The  new  London  Com  Exchange,  Mark- 
lane,  London,  was  opened  in  June  1828 ;  it  is  of  the  Grecian-Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  90,000iL 

CORN  BILLS.  Various  enactments  regulating  the  importation  of  com,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time ;  among  the  most  important  recent  acts  hare  been  the  fol- 
lowing :  A  bill  to  permit  the  exportation  of  corn  was  passed  in  1814.  An  act  to 
permit  its  importation  when  com  shall  be  at  eighty  shillings  per  quarter,  was  passed 
in  1815.  During  the  discussions  on  this  latter  bill,  mobs  assembled  in  London, 
and  many  of  the  houses  of  its  supporters  were  damaged,  January  28  ;  and  a  riot  in 
Westminster  continued  sereral  days,  and  occasioned  much  mischief,  March  21  et 
seq.  1815.  The  memorable  Com  Bill,  after  passing  in  the  Commons,  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  clause,  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  being 
carried  by  a  minority  of  four,  June  1, 1827.  The  act  whereby  wheat  was  allowed 
to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  1/.  5«.  %d.  per  quarter,  whencTer  the  aTerage 
price  of  all  England  was  under  62«.;  from  62«.  to  63«.,  I/.  As,  %d.\  and  so  gradually 
redooed  to  Is.,  when  the  average  price  was  73«.  and  upwards,  was  passed  July  15, 
1828  :  this  act  is  designated  as  the  **  sliding  scale."  The  act  of  the  5th  of  Victoria, 
passed  29th  April  1842,  also  called  the  *<  sliding  scale  act,"  regulated  the  duty  on 
wheat  as  follows ;  with  sliding  duties  also  on  other  articles  of  com  : 
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CORN-LAWS.  Anti-Cokn-Law  Lbagub.  From  Metropolitan  and  proTindal 
anti^om-law  associations  sprang  the  League,  headed  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  others. 
Keetings  held  in  Tarious  places,  Ui  Mardi  and  April,  1841.  Meeting  of  a  disturbed 
diaraeter  held  at  Manchester,  May  18, 1841.  Basaar  held  at  Mandiester  at  which 
the  League  realise  10,000/.,  Feb.  2, 1842.  About  600  deputies  connected  with  pro- 
vincial associations  assemble  in  London  and  hold  numerous  meetings  from  Feb.  until 
August  1842.  The  Lesgue  at  Manchester  announce  the  intention  of  raising 
50,000/.  in  order  to  depute  lecturers  throughout  the  country,  print  pamphlets,  &c. 
Oct.  20, 1842.    The  League  commence  a  series  of  meetings  at  Drary-lane  theatre, 
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March  15,  1843.  The  agitation  is  resamed  by  the  commencement  of  a  Krin 
of  monthly  meetings  at  Co  vent- Garden ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  league  in  the  put 
year  had  received  £50,290,  and  had  expended  ;f47.814  ;  and  had  distribated 
9,826,000  tracts  amoog  the  people.  Sept.  28,  1843.  Great  (ree>trade  meetiogtt 
Manchester,  when  £12,606  were  collec^d  as  contribations  to  the  league  fuuL 
Nov.  14, 1843. 

CORNWALL.  Originally  called  Kemon,  a  term  connected  with  the  Latin  Conia,  t 
horn,  in  allusion  to  its  numerous  promontories  or  projecting  points.  On  tbe 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Cornwall  was  formed  into  a  kingdom,  which  eziitod 
for  many  years  under  different  princes,  among  whom  were  Ambroaius  Aurelins,  ud 
the  celebrated  Arthur.  It  was  erected  into  a  dukedom  by  Edward  III.,  in  1336,  ud 
tiie  heir  to  the  Crown  of  England,  if  a  prince,  is  bom  duke  of  Cornwall,  bat  ii 
immediately  afterwards  created  prince  of  Wales. 

CORONATION.  The  first  coronation  by  a  bishop,  was  that  of  Mijocianus,  at  Coo- 
stantinople,  iuA.D.  457.  The  ceremony  of  anointing  at  coronations  was  introdneed 
into  England  in  872,  and  into  Scotland  in  1097.  The  coronation  of  Henry  IIL 
took  place,  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  crown,  at  Gloucester,  October  28, 1216. 
A  plain  circle  was  used  on  this  occasion  in  lieu  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  lost  vitk 
the  other  jewels  and  baggage  of  king  John,  in  passing  the  marshes  of  Lynn,  or  tbe 
Wash,  near  Wisbeach. — Matthew  Paris.  Rymer,  At  the  coronation  of  king  Wil- 
liam  and  queen  Mary,  the  bishop  of  London  put  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  u 
Dr.  Sancroft,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  would  not  take  the  oaths  to  their  ni- 
jesties.  George  IV.  was  crowned  July  19, 1821.  William  IV.  was  crowned,  witk 
his  queen,  Sept.  8,  1831 ;  and  Victoria,  June  28, 1838. 

CORONATION  CHAIR.  In  the  cathedral  of  Cashel,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  tbi 
kings  of  Mnnster,  was  deposited  the  Lia  Fail^  or  Fatal  Stone,  on  which  they  mn 
crowned.  In  a.d.  513,  Fergus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line,  having  obtained  the 
Scottish  throne,  procured  the  use  of  this  stone  for  his  coronation  at  Dnnstaffnage, 
where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  Kenneth  II.,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  and  ia 
1296,  it  was  removed  by  Edward  I.  from  Scone  to  Westminster.  Edward  wishiag 
to  annex  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  dethroned  John  Baliol,  ravaged  the  cooa- 
try,  and  seized  this  stone,  among  other  monuments  of  Scottish  history. 

CORONATION  FEASTS,  and  OATH.  The  oath  was  first  administered  to  the 
kings  of  England  by  Dunstan  (the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  canonised), 
to  Ethelred  II.  in  979.  An  oath,  nearly  corresponding  with  that  now  in  sie, 
was  administered  in  1377  ;  it  was  altered  in  1689.  The  fites  given  at  coronatioai 
commenced  with  Edward  I.  in  1273.  That  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.rifslled 
the  extravagances  and  sumptuousness  of  former  times. 

CORONEA,  Battlb  of.  Fought  in  the  first  year  of  the  Corinthian  war.  The  Athe- 
nians, Thebans,  Argives  and  Corinthians  having  entered  into  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  against  Sparta,  Agesilans,  after  diffusing  the  terror  of  his  arms,  from  hb 
many  victories,  even  into  Upper  Asia,  engages  the  allies  at  Coronea,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  and  achieves  a  great  victory  over  them,  394  B.C. — Com,  Nepas. 

CORONERS.  They  were  officers  of  the  realm  in  a.d.  925.  Coroners  for  every  eonnty 
in  England  were  first  appointed  by  statute  of  Westminster,  4  Edward  I.  1276.— 
Stoive,  Coroners  were  instituted  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  about  1004. 
By  an  act  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  of  queen  Victoria,  coroners  are  enabled  to 
appoint  deputies  to  act  for  them,  but  only  in  case  of  illness.    Aug.  22,  1843. 

CORONETS.  The  caps  or  inferior  crowns,  of  various  forms,  that  distinguish  the  raak 
of  the  nobility.  The  coronets  for  earls  were  first  allowed  by  Henry  III. ;  forrii- 
counts  by  Henry  VIII.  ;  and  for  barons  by  Charles  II. — Baker,  But  autfaoriiiei 
conflict.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  first  of  the  degree  of  eari  who 
wore  a  coronet,  1604. — Beatson,  It  is  uncertain  when  the  coronets  of  dsJcas  and 
marquesses  were  settled. — Idem. 

CORPORATIONS.  They  are  sUted  by  Livy  to  have  been  of  very  high  antiqaitj 
among  the  Romans.  They  were  introduced  into  other  countries  from  Italy.  These 
political  bodies  were  first  planned  by  Numa,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  two 
rival  factions  of  Sabines  and  Romans,  by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every 
manual  trade  and  profession. — Plutarch, 

CORPORATIONS,  MUNICIPAL,  in  ENGLAND.  Bodies  politic,  authorised  bj 
the  king's  charter  to  have  a  common  seal,  one  head  officer,  or  more,  and  meBben, 
who  are  able,  by  their  common  consent,  to  grant  or  receive,  in  law,  any  matter  within 
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the  compBM  of  their  charter. — Cowel,  Corporations  were  formed  by  eharten  of 
rights  granted  by  the  kings  of  England  to  Tsrions  towns,  first  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor.  Henry  1.  granted  charters,  a.d.  1 100 ;  and  sacceeding  monarchs  gave  cor- 
porate powers,  and  extended  them  to  numeroas  large  communities  throoghout  the 
realm,  subject  to  tests,  oaths,  and  conditions. — Blackstone.  The  Corporation  and 
Test  Act  Repeal  bill  passed  9  George  IV.,  May  1828.  The  Corporation  Reform 
bill  for  the  regulation  of  muncipal  corporations  in  England  and  Wales  passed 
Sept.  9,  183&.  The  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  bill,  altering  the  entire  structure 
of  corporations  in  Ireland,  passed  4  Victoria,  Aug.  JO,  1840. — Statute*, 

CORPULENCY.  The  most  extraordinary  instances  of  corpulency  occur  in  England, 
where  many  persons  are  loaded  with  flesh  or  fat.—  Comaro.  In  Germany  some  fst 
monka  haTC  weighed  eighteen  stone. — Render,  Of  modern  instances  known  in  this 
coontry,  was  Mr.  Bright,  a  tallow-chandler  and  grocer,  of  Maiden,  in  Essex,  who 
died  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age.  Seven  persons  of  the  common  size  were  with 
ease  enclosed  in  his  waistcoat ;  and  a  stocking,  which  when  sent  home  to  him  was 
fonnd  too  little,  was  large  enough  to  hold  a  child  of  four  years  old.  Mr.  Bright  was 
•stemmed  an  honest  tradesman,  and  facetious  companion,  and  was  comely  in  bis 
pereon  and  affable  in  his  manners  :  he  weighed  42  stone  and  12  pounds ;  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Maiden,  Not.  12,  1750.  Daniel  Lambert,  sup- 
poaed  to  have  been  the  heayiest  man  that  ever  lived,  died,  in  his  40th  year,  at  Stam« 
ford,  in  Lincolnshire,  weighing  ten  atone  more  than  Mr.  Bright,  June  21,  1809. 

CORREGIDOR*    An  olScer  of  justice  in  Spain,  and  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 

Spaniah  government,  acting  as  the  chief  judicial  minister  in  a  town  or  province ; 

the  ofBee  existed  before  the  name,  which  ia  referred  to  the  fifteenth  century.    A 

similar  f^uictionary  heads  the  police  magistracy  in  Portugal. 
CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE.    A  compound,  in  chemistry,  which  is  200  of  mercury 

and  72  of  chlorine :  this  preparation  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the  Arabians  so 

early  aa  the  tenth  etaXwrj^^^Athe, 

CORSICA.  Called  by  the  Greeks  Cymos,  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island 
were  savage,  and  bore  the  character  of  robbers,  liars,  and  atheists,  according  to 
Seneca,  when  he  exiated  among  them.  It  waa  held  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  was 
ooaqoered  by  the  Romans^  231  B.C.  In  modern  times,  Corsica  was  dependent  upon 
the  republic  of  Genoa,  until  1730 ;  and  was  sold  to  France  in  1733.  It  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom  under  Theodore,  its  first  and  only  king,  in  1736.  He  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  for  debt,  and  for 
many  years  subsisted  on  the  benevolence  of  private  friends.  Having  been  released 
by  an  act  of  insolvency  in  1756,  he  gave  in  bis  schedule  the  kingdom  of  Corsica  aa 
an  estate  to  his  creditors,  and  died  the  same  year,  at  hia  lodgings  in  Chapel-street, 
Soho.  The  earl  of  Orford  wrote  the  /ollowing  epitaph,  on  a  tablet  erected  near  his 
grave,  ia  St.  Anne's  church,  Dean-street  :— 

**  The  grave,  great  teacher !  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-BUyea  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  leam'd  ere  dead ; 
Fate  potir'd  its  lesson  on  his  living  head, 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom  and  denied  him  bread.** 

The  eelehrated  Pascal  Paoli  was  chosen  for  their  general  by  the  Corsicans,  in  1753. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  count  de  Vaux,  and  fled  to  England,  1 769.  The  people 
acknowledged  George  III.  of  EngUnd  for  their  king,  June  17,  1794,  when  sir 
Gilbert  Elliott  was  made  riceroy,  and  he  opened  a  parliament  in  1795.  A  revolt  was 
■appreased  in  June  1796  ;  and  the  island  was  relinquished  by  the  British,  Oct.  22, 
same  year,  when  the  peof^le  declared  for  the  French. 

CORTES  OF  SPAIN.  A  deliberative  assembly  under  the  old  constitution  of  Spain  ; 
several  times  set  aaide.  The  cortes  were  newly  assembled  after  a  long  interval  of 
years,  Sept.  24,  1810 ;  and  they  settled  the  new  constitution,  March  16, 1812.  This 
eoastitntion  waa  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  Til.,  who  banished  many  members  of  the 
assembly  in  May,  1814.  The  cortes  or  states- general  were  opened  by  Ferdinand  Vll. 
1820,  and  they  have  since  been  regularly  convened. 

CORUNNA,  Batti^m  of.  The  British  army,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
amountii^f  to  about  15,000  men,  had  just  accomplished  a  safe  retreat  when  thej  were 
attacfccMl  by  the  Frendi,  whose  force  exceeded  20,000 :  the  enemy  were  completely 
lapulsed,  hot  the  loss  of  the  British  in  the  battle  was  immense.    The  illustrious  and 
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hoDoared  hero  in  command  wu  itmck  by  a  eannon-bnll,  which  carried  away  his  left 
shoulder  and  part  of  the  collar-bone,  leading  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh :  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  Tictory,  oniTcrsally  lamented.  In  the  CTening  of  the  day  of  battle, 
the  remains  of  the  army  hastily  embarked  at  Conmna,  Jan.  16,  1809.  The  signal 
triumph  which  crowned  this  conflict  is  not  more  memorable  than  the  ardaou 
retreat  which  preceded  it ;  retiring  before  a  foe  greatly  saperior  in  numbers,  ud 
from  a  country  in  which  he  had  found  no  co-operation ;  both  these  achierementi 
have  placed  sir  John  Moore  upon  the  highest  pinnsde  of  fame. 

CORYBANTICA,  Fbstivaxs  of.  Held  at  Cnossus,  in  Crete,  in  commemorstion  q( 
the  Corybantes,  priests  of  Cybele :  they  first  inhabited  Mount  Ida,  and  from  thenee 
passed  into  Crete,  where  they  are  said  to  have  secretly  educated  Jupiter. — Horaee. 
In  the  celebration  of  these  festivals  they  beat  their  cymbals  in  the  d!anoe,  and  acted 
as  if  delirious,  1546  B.C. — 7*AtMfdufeff. 

CORYPHEUS.  The  name  given  to  the  principal  of  those  who  compote  the  chorus  in 
the  ancient  tragedy ;  and  now  a  general  name  for  a  chief  or  principal  of  any  com- 
pany.— South.  This  appellative  occurs  in  describing  the  chomaea  taaght  by  Tysiii, 
afterwards  named  Sterichorus,  on  account  of  his  having  been  the  first  who  instraetsd 
the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre,  556  b.c 

COSMETICS.  Preparations  for  improving  beauty  were  known  to  the  ancients,  sad 
some  authorities  refer  them  even  to  mythology,  and  others  to  the  Grecian  stsge. 
The  Roman  ladies  painted ;  and  those  of  Italy  exo^«i  in  heightening  their  ehami 
artificially,  by  juices  and  colours,  and  by  pernimes.  Rouge  haa  always  been  in  dii- 
repute  among  the  virtuous  and  well-cohered  women  of  England,  though  sons 
simple  cosmetics  are  regarded  as  innocent,  and  are  in  general  use.^-^til#.  The 
females  of  France  and  Germany  paint  more  highly  tluji  most  other  nations.— 
Richardson,  A  stamp  was  laid  on  cosmetics,  perfumery,  and  such  ^"^^^^-rnm  as 
really  or  supposititiously  beautify  the  skin,  or  perfume  the  peraon,  and  the  venders 
were  obliged  to  take  out  licences,  26th  Geo.  III.  1786. 

COSMOGRAPHY.  The  scienoe  which  teaches  the  structure,  form,  diapoaltbB,  snd 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  manner  of  repreaenting  it  on  a  pUiie.— 
Selden,  It  consisU  of  two  parte,  astronomy  and  geography  :  the  earlieat  aceoants 
of  the  former  occur  2234  b.c. — Bkiir.  The  first  record  of  the  latter  ia  from  Hoaief, 
who  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth.— i/toi/.  See  tbe 
articles  on  Astronomy  and  Geography  respectively. 


COSSACKS.  The  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  confines  of  Poland,  Rnsaia,  Tartaiy, 
and  Turkey.  They  at  first  lived  by  plundering  the  Turkish  galleys  and  the  people 
of  Natolia  :  they  were  formed  into  a  regular  army  by  Stephen  Batori,  in  1576,  to 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Russia  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  In  the  late  great 
wsr  of  Europe  against  France,  a  vast  body  of  Cossacks  formed  a  portion  of  the 
Russian  armies,  and  fought  almost  invincibly. 

COSTUME.  See  Dress.  Accounts  of  magnificent  attire  refer  to  very  remote  anti- 
quity. The  costume  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  ladies  was  comely  and  gracefaL 
The  women  of  Cos,  whose  country  was  fsmous  for  the  silkworm,  wore  a  manufiac- 
ture  of  cotton  and  silk  of  so  beautiful  and  delicate  a  teiture,  and  their  garments, 
which  were  always  white,  were  so  clear  and  thin,  that  their  bodies  could  be  seen 
through  them. — Ovid.  As  relates  to  costume  worn  on  the  stage,  JEschylus  the 
Athenian  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  erected  a  regular  stage  for  his  actors, 
and  ordered  their  dresses  to  be  suited  to  their  characters,  about  436  b.  c.— 
Parian  Marbles, 

COTTAGES  IN  England.  The  English  cottage  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  dweUiof 
on  the  earth,  and  its  cleanly  hearth  and  general  aspect  aod  economy  indicate  the 
social  order  of  its  inmates  ;  even  though  homely  it  is  full  of  comforts  and  the  abode 
of  contentment — Richardson.  The  home  of  the  husbandman  has  considerably 
improved  in  England  in  the  last  century. — Hall.  The  term  cottage  originally  applied 
to  a  small  house  without  land,  4  Edward  I.  1275.  ^  No  man  may  build  a  oottage, 
except  in  towns,  unless  he  lay  four  acres  of  land  thereto,*'  &c.  31  Elizabeth,  1589. 
This  statute  was  repealed,  15  George  III.  1774.  By  returns  to  the  Tax  office  in 
1786,  the  number  of  cottages  was  284,459.  The  number  in  1800  was  428,214 ;  and 
the  present  nnmber  ii  laid  to  be  about  770,000. 
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COTTON.  The  method  of  tpimung  cotton  formerly  wet  by  the  hand ;  but  abont  1 767 » 
Mr.  HargreaTes,  of  Lancashire,  invented  the  tpinnine-jenny  with  eight  spindles  ;  he 
alao  erected  the  first  carding-machine  with  cylinders.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  invention  of  machinery  in  1769  ;  and  another  patent  for 
an  engine  in  1775.  Crompton  invented  the  mule,  a  farther  and  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  mannfiiicture  of  cotton,  in  1779,  and  various  other  improvements  have 
been  since  made.  The  names  of  Peel  and  Arkwright  are  eminently  conspicuous  in 
connexion  with  this  vast  source  of  British  industry  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  more 
than  one  thousand  millions  sterling  have  been  yielded  by  it  to  Great  Britain.  Cotton 
minnfecturers*  ntensila  were  prohibited  from  being  exported  in  1774.  There  have 
passed  of  late  years  many  important  acts  regulating  cotton  fiitctories,  and  particularly 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children ;  among  these  are  the  acts  of  6  George  IV. 
1825  ;  2  William  lY.  1831 ;  4  William  lY.  Aug.  1833,  et  $eq. 

COTTONIAN  LIBRARY.  Formed  b^  great  labour  and  with  great  judgment  by  sir 
Robert  Cotton,  a.d.  1600  ei  uq.  This  vast  treasury  of  knowledge,  after  having  been 
with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  Airy  of  the  republicans  during  the  protectorate,  was 
•ecared  to  the  public  by  a  statute,  13  William  III.  1701.  It  was  removed  to  Essez- 
houae  in  1712 ;  and  in  1730  to  Dean's-yard,  Westminster,  where,  on  Oct  23, 1731, 
a  part  of  the  books  sustained  damage  by  fire.  The  library  was  removed  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1753. 

COUNCILS.  An  English  council  is  of  very  early  origin.  The  wise  Alfred,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  excellent  institutions,  so  arranged  tbe  business  of  the 
nationy  that  all  resolutions  passed  through  three  councils.  The  first  was  a  select 
oDuncUy  to  which  those  only  high  in  the  king's  confidence  were  admitted ;  here  were 
debated  all  affairs  that  were  to  be  laid  before  the  second  council,  which  consisted  of 
biahope  and  nobles,  and  resembled  the  present  privy  council,  and  none  belonged  to 
it  bat  those  whom  tiie  king  was  pleased  to  appoint.  The  third  was  a  general  council 
w  aseembly  of  the  nation,  called  in  Saxon,  Wittenagemot,  to  which  quality  and 
oflioet  gave  a  right  to  sit,  independent  of  the  king.  In  these  three  councils  we 
behold  tiie  origin  of  the  cabinet  and  privy  councils,  and  the  antiquity  of  parliaments ; 
bat  the  term  cabinet  council  is  of  a  much  more  modem  date,  according  to  lord 
Clarendon.— See  Cabinet  Council,  Common  Council,  Privy  Council,  j-e. 

COUNCILS  OF  THX  CHURCH.  The  following  are  among  the  most  important  and 
memorable  Christian  councils,  or  conndls  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Most  other 
ooandls  and  synods  (the  list  of  which  would  make  a  volume)  either  respected 
national  churches  or  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  particular  cities. 

60    The  fifth  at  Constantinople,  when  pope 

Tigilliu  presided    .  aj>.    663 

The  sixth  at  Constantinople,  when  pope 
Agatho  presided         ....    680 
S14    Authority  of  the  six  general  councils  re- 
established hy  Theododus  .    .    716 
The  second  Nioene  council,  seventh  Ge- 
neral: 3fi0  bishops  attended  .    787 
Of  Constantinople ;  eighth  General :  the 
886       emperor  BasQ  attended                   .    .    889 
The  first  Lateran,  the  ninth  General : 

336  tiie  right  of  inTMtitures  settled  by 
treaty  between  pope  Calixtus  IL  and 

337  the  emperor  Henry  y 1188 

The  second    Lateran,  tenth   General, 

340       Innocent  IL  presided:  the  prMerva- 

347  tion  of  the  temporal  ties  of  ecclesias- 
tics, the  principal  subject, which  occa- 
sioned the  attendance  of  1000  fsthera 
of  the  church  .....  1139 
The  third  Lateran,  eleventh  General: 
held  against  schismatics    .  .1179 

381    Fourth  Lateran,  twelfth  General:   400 
bishops  and   1000  abbots   attended: 

431       Innocent  III.  presided  .  1816 

Of  Lyons,  the  thirteenth  General,  under 

461       pope  Innooent  IT 1246 


Of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem        .   a.d. 
Of  tbe  western  bishops  at  Aries,   in 

France,   to   suppress   the  Donatists; 

three  fsthera  of  the  Rngllsh  church 

went  over  to  attend  it    . 
The  first  OBoumenical  or  General  Ni- 

oaie,held  at  Nice,  Constantine  tbe 

Great  presided:  Arins  and  Eusebius 

condemned  for  heresy.    This  council 

composed  the  Nicene  creed 
At  Tyre,  when  the  doctrine  of  Athana- 


Tbe  first  held  at  Constantinople,  when 

the  Arian  heresy  gained  ground 
At  Rome,  oonoeming  Athaaasius,  which 

lasted  eighteen  months  .    . 

At  8ardia  :  370  bishope  attended    . 
Of  Rimini :  400  bishops  attended,  and 

Constantine  obUged  them  to  rign  a 

new  confeasion  of  faith 
The  second  General  at  Constantinople: 

380  bishopa  attended,  and  pope  Dama- 

sios  presided 
The  third  at  Bphesus,  when  popeCelee- 

tiaeinealded 

Fourth  at  Chaloedon :  the  emperor  Mar- 

eian  and  his  empress  attended    . 
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Of  BaaO,  the  eighteenth  Geoflnl    .  aj>.  1431 

The  fifth  UkUsnaa,  the  nineteenth  General, 
hegun  by  Julius  LL     .         .        .       .  ISli 

Continued  under  Leo  X.  for  the  enp^et- 
sion  of  the  Pragmatic  amction  d 
France,  against  the  council  of  Piia, 
ftctill 

Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  and  last  General 
councU,  styled  QBcumenical,  as  regard* 
ing  the  affairs  of  all  the  Christisn 
world:  it  was  held  Ui  oondemn  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  Luther, 
ZuingUujy  and  Calrin.— ^M^  Lett^  .  IMS 
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COUNCILS  OF  THB  CHURCH,  conHnued. 
Of  Lyons,  the  fourteenth  Goieral,  under 

Gregory  X ajk  1274 

Of  Yienno  in  Dauphin^,  tiie  fifteenth 

General:    Clement  Y.  presided,  and 

the  kings  of  France  and  Arragon  at- 
tended.   The  order  of  the  Elnlght 

Templars  suppressed  •        .        .1311 

Of  Pisa,  the  sixteenth  General:  Gregory 

XIL  and  Benedict  XIH.  deposed,  and 

Alexander  elected  .        .    .  1409 

Of  Constance,  the  serenteenth  General : 

Martin  Y.  is  elected  pope ;  and  John 

Huas  and  Jerome  of  Prague  condemned 

to  be  burnt 1414 

COUNCILS,  Frbnch  Rkpublican.  The  council  of  Ancibnts  was  an  assembly  of 
reTolationary  France,  consisting  of  250  members,  instituted  at  Paris,  Not.  1, 1795. 
together  with  the  council  of  Fiyb  Hundrbd  ;  the  executive  was  a  Directory  of 
FIVE.  Buonaparte  dispersed  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud,  Nor.  9, 
1799,  declaring  himself,  Roger  Ducos,  and  Si^yes,  consuls  proruotrM.-— See  Frana. 

COUNSEL.  See  Barristers,  Counsel  who  were  guilty  of  deceit  or  coUusioD  woe 
punishable  by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  13  Edwanl  1. 1284.  Counsel  were  allowed 
to  persons  charged  with  treason,  by  act  8  William  III.  1696.  Act  to  enable  pemsi 
indicted  of  felony  to  make  their  defence  by  counsel^  6  and  7  William  IV.  Aug.  1836. 

COUNTIES.  The  division  of  this  kingdom  into  counties  began,  it  is  said,  with  )dag 
Alfred  ;  but  some  counties  bore  their  present  names  a  century  before.  The  diviiiMi 
of  Ireland  into  counties  took  place  in  1562.  County  courts  were  instituted  in  tbe 
reign  of  Alfred,  896.  Counties  first  sent  members  to  parliament,  before  which  period 
knights  met  in  their  own  counties,  1258. — See  Commons,  and  Parliament. 

COURIERS  OR  POSTS.  Xenophon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus;  and 
Herodotus  says  that  they  were  common  among  the  Persians.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  regular  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  whentl^y 
travelled  in  cars,  about  24  B.C.  Couriers  or  posts  are  said  to  have  been  institated 
in  France  by  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  The  couriers  or  posts  for  letters  wen 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  owing  to  thif 
monarch's  extraordinary  eagerness  for  news.  They  were  the  first  institution  of  tbe 
kind  in  Europe,  a.d.  1463. — HenauU. 

COURT  PARTY—COUNTRY  PARTY.  The  latter,  most  usually  direcUy  oppoted 
in  sentiment  to  the  former,  was  a  class  of  politicians  of  very  fluctuating  nnmberii 
and  varying  power,  in  the  kingdom  and  parliaments  of  England.  The  title  took  itt 
origin  as  early  as  1620,  during  the  disputes  of  king  and  commons.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  their  party  principles  embodied  the  high  toryism  and  high  church 
principles  of  the  day,  including  a  general  if  not  universal  bias  to  Jaoobitism,  with  a 
strenuous  maintenance  of  the  assumed  rights  of  '*  the  land,''  as  opposed  to  the  inno- 
vations of  Whiggism  and  the  corruptions  of  the  trading  or  moneyed  interests-Hwr 
first  Hanoverian  kings,  George  I.  and  II.,  being  ever  supposed  to  favour  the  latter 
too  much.  The  most  distinguished  statesman  latterly  of  the  Country  Party  was  sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  (the  Montaito  of  Pope's  Satires),  bom  1677,  died  1746. 

COURTESANS.  In  all  ages  and  countries  courtesans  have  existed  where  refineoieBt 
and  luxury  abounded  ;  and  many  women  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia,  and  Rome,  and 
the  States  of  Italy,  and  in  later  times  of  France,  have  bi^en  celebrated  for  their 
extraordinary  beauty  and  debaucheries.  Among  very  celebrated  women  of  thit  daaa, 
may  be  mentioned  Lais.  She  first  began  to  sell  her  favours  at  Corinth,  for  10,000 
drachmas  ;  and  the  immense  number  of  princes,  nobles,  and  philosophers  who 
courted  her  embraces,  stands  a  record  of  her  personal  charms.  Even  Demostheoea 
himself  visited  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  Lais.  Diogenes,  the  cynic,  was  one  of  her 
admirers,  and  gained  her  heart,  and  enjoyed  her  most  unbounded  favours  .*  she  wss 
assassinated  in  Thessaly,  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  b.c. — Piuiarek. 
Phryne,  of  Athens,  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time,  and  Apelles  made  her 
the  model  of  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  She  became  so  rich  by  the  liberality  ot  her 
lovers,  that  she  offered  to  rebuild,  at  her  own  expense,  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed. — Ptu,  Dem,     Phryne  was  accused  of  impiety,  and  when  she  saw  tbattht 
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was  about  to  be  condemned,  the  unveiled  her  botom,  and  her  judges  were  so  influenced 
bj  the  sight  of  her  beauty  that  they  instantly  acquitted  her,  about  328  b.c.— Qutn. 

COURTS.  Conrts  of  justice  were  instituted  at  Athens,  1507  b.c. — See  Areopagiiw, 
There  were  conrts  for  the  distribution  of  justice  in  Athens,  in  1272  b.c. — Blair, 
They  existed  under  Tarions  denominations  in  Rome,  and  other  countries.  For  courts 
of  justice  in  these  realms,  see  Chancery ,  Qmmon  Fleas,  Exchequer,  King* s  Bench, 
Slc  The  citixens  of  London  were  privileged  to  plead  their  own  cause  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  without  employing  lawyers,  except  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  41  Henry  III. 
1257. — Stowe't  Chron.  The  courts  of  law  of  England  and  Ireland  were  separated 
by  a  British  act  of  parliament,  in  April  1783. 

COURT  BARON.  An  ancient  court  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  may  hold  by  pre- 
■eriptionf  and  which  he  may  keep  in  some  part  of  the  manor.  In  this  court,  duties, 
heriots,  and  customs  are  received,  and  estates  and  surrenders  are  passed. 

COURT  OF  HONOUR.  In  England,  the  court  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  lord  high 
constable  was  a  judge,  was  called  Curia  MilUaris  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  and  sub- 
•equently  the  Court  of  Honour.  In  the  States  of  Bavaria,  in  order  to  prevent 
doelliDgy  a  court  of  honour  was  instituted  in  April,  1819.  In  these  countries,  Mr. 
Joaeph  Hamilton  has  been  ardently  labouring,  during  a  number  of  years,  for  tha 
establishment  of  similar  institutions. 

COURT  LEET.  A  court  of  record  belonging  to  a  hundred,  instituted  for  punishing 
encroachments,  nuisances,  and  fraudulent  weights  and  measures,  and  also  offences 
i^gainst  the  crown.  The  steward  is  the  judge,  and  all  persons  residing  within  the 
hundred  (peers,  clergymen,  &c.,  excepted),  are  obliged  to  do  suit  within  this  court. 

COURT  OF  REQUESTS.  This  court,  which  is  also  called  a  Court  of  Conscience,  was 
Arst  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1.,  1493,  and  was  remodelled  by  a  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  1517. — Stowe,  This  court  is  for  the  summary  recovery  of  small  debts 
under  forty  shillings,  but  in  the  city  of  London,  the  jurisdiction  extends  to  debts  of  five 
pounds.  There  are  courts  of  requests  in  the  principal  corporate  towns  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  their  functions  have  been  regulated  by  various  succeeding  statutes. 

COVENANT.  That  of  God  with  Abraham,  in  memorial  whereof  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision  was  instituted,  and  Abraham  circumcised  himself,  was  made  1897  b.c.^- 
Joeephue. 

COVENANTERS.  The  name  which  was  particularly  applied  to  those  persons  who  in 
the  reign  of  Charies  I.  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  thereby  mutually  engag- 
ing to  stand  by  each  other  in  opposition  to  the  projects  of  the  king  ;  it  was  entered 
into  in  1638.  The  covenant  or  league  between  England  and  Scotland,  was  formed 
in  1643  ;  it  was  declared  to  be  illegal  by  parliament,  14  Charles  II.,  1662. 

COVENT  GARDEN.  So  called  from  having  been  formeriy  the  garden  of  St.  Peter's 
convent ;  the  square  was  built  about  1633,  and  its  noble  piazza  on  the  north  side 
was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  was  rebuilt  in  1829-30 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler  ;  it  occupies  about  three  acres  of  ground. 

COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  This  theatre  sprung  out  of  the  celebrated  one  in 
Linoc^Vinn>fields,  and  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  a  patent  granted  14  Charles  II., 
1662,  to  sir  William  Davenant,  whose  company  was  denominated  the  duke's  servants, 
as  a  compliment  to  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  The  theatre  which  pre- 
ceded the  present,  was  first  opened  by  the  celebrated  Rich,  about  1732,  but  after 
undergoing  several  alterations,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Sept.  20,  1808.  The  new 
theatre  was  erected  during  the  ensuing  year,  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  the 
dnke  of  Sussex,  Dec.  31,  1808,  and  it  opened  Sept.  18,  1809,  with  Macbeth.  The 
memorable  O.P.  riot,  on  account  of  the  increased  of  prices  of  admission,  commenced 
on  the  first  night,  and  did  not  terminate  until  Dec.  10,  following.  The  Covent 
Garden  Theatrical  Fund  was  instituted  in  1765. — See  Drama,  Theatres,  &c. 

COVENTRY.  LeofHc  earl  of  Merda,  was  the  lord  of  Coventry,  about  a.d.  1040.  A 
parliament  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  called  parliamentum  ituioctum, 
or  the  unlearned  parliament,  because  the  lawyers  were  excluded.  The  town  was  well 
built,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls,  which  were  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  twenty-six  towers,  which  were  demolished  by  order  of  king  Charles  II.  in  1662. 

COVENTRY  BisnoFBic  of.     Founded  by  Oswy,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  656.     This 
has  the  double  name  of  Coventry  and  lidhfldid,  which  is  reversed  by  the  present 
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bishops.  It  wu  to  extremely  wealthy,  that  king  Offa,  by  the  favoar  of  pope  Adrian, 
made  it  archiepiscopal ;  but  this  title  was  laid  aside  on  the  death  of  that  king.  In 
1075  the  see  was  removed  to  Chester  ;  in  1102,  to  Co?entry  ;  and  afterwards  to  iti 
original  foundation,  Lichfield,  but  with  great  opposition  from  the  monks  of  CoTentrj. 
The  dispute  was  finally  settled  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  that  mentioned  between 
Bath  and  Wells.  This  see  has  given  three  saints  to  the  church.  It  was  valued  in  the 
king's  book  at  ;^559  18«.  2d.  per  annum. 

COVENTRY,  PEEPING  TOM  of.  The  great  show  fur  of  Coventry  owes  its  origin 
to  the  following  tradition  : — Leofiic,  earl  of  Merda,  had  imposed  rach  heavy  taxes 
on  the  citizens,  his  lady,  Godiva,  moved  by  their  entreaties,  importoned  her  lord  to 
remit  them,  and  he  consented  on  the  condition  of  her  riding  naked  through  the  city 
at  mid-day.  Her  humanity  induced  her  to  consent,  and  she  so  disposed  her  flowing 
tresses  as  to  hide  her  person ;  and  ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  close  their  doors  and  windows,  she  rode  quite  naked  through  the  town.  Ose 
person,  yielding  to  curiosity,  stole  a  glance  at  the  countess,  and  was  struck  dead; 
and  has  been  famed  ever  since  under  the  name  of  Peeping  Tom,  and  his  effigy  is 
shown  to  this  day.  To  commemorate  this  event,  a.d.  1057,  at  the  great  show  (air 
the  mayor  and  corporation  walk  in  procession  through  the  town,  accompanied  by  i 
female  on  horseback,  clad  in  a  linen  dress  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs. 

COW-POCK  INOCULATION.  This  species  of  inoculation,  as  a  security  against  the 
small-pox,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  audit  became  general  in  1799.  The 
genuine  cow-pox  appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  die  cow,  and 
was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Jenner,  in  1796.  He  was  rewarded  by  parliament  with 
the  munificent  grant  of  ;^10,000,  June  2,  1802.— See  InoeuUUion,  SmaU-Pot, 
Vaccination, 

CRACOW.  The  Poles  elect  Cracus  for  their  duke,  and  he  builds  Cracow  with  the  spofli 
taken  from  the  Franks,  a.d.  700,  et  $eq.  Taken  by  Charles  XII.  in  1702 ;  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Russians  and  confederates  on  the  one  side,  and  the  patriotic 
people  on  the  other  several  times.  Kosciusko  expelled  the  Russian  garrison  frooi 
the  city,  March  24,  1794.  It  surrendered  to  the  Prussians,  June  15,  same  yeir. 
Formed  into  a  republic  in  I8I5.  Occupied  by  10,000  Russians  who  followed  there 
the  defeated  Poles,  Sept.  1831.— See  Poland, 

CRANES.  They  are  of  very  early  date,  for  the  engines  of  Archimedes  may  be  so  called. 
The  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  the  pulley,  &c  are  also  his,  220  b.c. — Irtey. 

CRANIOLOGY.  The  science  of  animal  propensities.  Dr.  Grail,  a  German,  started 
this  new  doctrine  respecting  the  brain,  in  1803.  Dr.  Spnrzheim  followed,  and  bj 
his  expositions  gave  a  consistency  to  the  science,  and  it  seems  to  be  rapidly  gainiDg 
ground  ;  it  has  now  many  professors,  and  in  almost  all  countries  craniology  is  coud- 
tenanced  by  learned  and  enlightened  men.  The  science  assigns  the  particular  loca- 
tions of  certain  organs,  or  as  many  different  seats  of  the  most  prominent  operatioos 
of  the  mind. 

CRANMER,  LATIMER,  and  RIDLEY.  Illustrious  names  in  the  list  of  Eiiglish 
martyrs  of  the  reformed  religion.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  Latimer,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  were  burnt  at  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 1555 ;  and  Cranmer,  archbislM^  of 
Canterbury,  March  21,  1556.  His  love  of  life  had  induced  Cranmer,  some  time 
previously,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  to  sign  a  paper  wherein  he  condemned  the 
Reformation  ;  and  when  he  was  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  was  kindled  rooad 
him,  he  stretched  forth  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  had  signed  his  recantation,  that 
it  might  be  consumed  before  the  rest  of  his  body,  exclaiming  firom  time  to  dme, 
''This  unworthy  hand!"  Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  expired  with  the  dying 
prayer  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Christian  church,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ! 

CRANON,  Battles  of.  The  Macedonians  under  Antipater  and  Cratems  are  ricto- 
rious  over  the  confederated  Greeks,  whom  they  defeat  twice  by  sea,  and  once  by  land, 
near  Cranon.  The  Athenians  demand  peace,  and  Antipater,  the  conqueror,  poti 
their  orators  to  death.  Among  them  was  Hyperides,  who,  that  he  might  not  betray  the 
secrets  of  his  country,  when  under  torture,  cut  out  his  tongue,  322  b.c. — Dn/resnoff* 

CRAPE.  A  light  kind  of  stuff  like  gauze,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  o& 
the  mill.  Its  manufacture  is  of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  said  some  crape  was  made 
by  St.  Badour,  when  queen  of  France,  about  a.d.  680.  It  was  first  made  at  Bologus, 
and  in  modem  times  has  been  principally  used  for  mourning. 
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CRAYON&    They  were  known  in  France  before  a.d.  1 422— improved  by  L'Oriui,  1 748. 

CREATION  OF  TBI  WORLD.  It  is  placed  by  Usher,  Blair,  and  Dufresnoy,  4004 
B.C.  Joaephos  makes  it  4658  years. —  fVhuton.  The  first  date  agrees  wUn  the 
common  Hebrew  text,  and  the  mlgate  Latin  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  about  140  different  dates  assigned  to  the  Creation  :  some  place  ic  Jo '.6 
years  before  the  birth  of  oar  Savionr.  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  CriiiaSf  asserts 
his  celebrated  AtalaniU  to  have  been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000  years  before 
the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  The  Chinese  represent  the  world  as  having  existed  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  astronomical  records  of  the 
andent  Chaldeans  carried  back  the  origin  of  society  to  a  period  of  no  less  than 
473,000  years. 

CREATION,  EmA  of  thb.  In  nse  by  many  nations.  This  era  would  be  found  eon- 
▼enient,  by  doing  away  with  the  difficulty  and  ambiguity  of  counting  before  and  after 
any  particular  date,  as  is  necessary  when  the  era  begins  at  a  later  period ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  right  time  of  commencing.  This  epoch  is 
fixed  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  4700  b.c.  The  Septuagint  makes  it  5872. 
The  authors  of  (he  Talmud  make  it  5344  ;  and  different  chronologers,  to  the  number 
of  120,  make  it  vary  from  the  Septuagint  date  to  3268.  Dr.  Hales  fixes  it  at  541 1  ; 
but  the  Catholic  church  adopted  the  even  number  of  4000,  and  subsequently,  a  cor- 
rectioo  as  to  the  birth  of  Christ  adds  four  years :  therefore,  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered as  4004  years,  which  agrees  with  the  modem  Hebrew  text. 

CREED.  The  Apostles'  Creed  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  a  great  while  after 
their  time. — Pardon*  It  was  introduced  formally  into  public  worship  in  the  Greek 
church  at  Antioch,  and  subsequently  into  the  Roman  church.  This  creed  was 
translated  into  the  Saxon  tongue,  about  a.d.  746.  The  Nicene  Creed  takes  its  name 
from  the  council  by  whom  it  was  composed,  in  a.d.  325.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is 
soppoaed  to  have  been  written  about  340. — See  Apostl€i\  Nieene,  and  other  creeds. 

CRfiSSY,  om  CRECY,  Battlb  of.  Edward  III.  and  his  son,  the  renowned  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  obtain  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over  Philip,  king  of  France, 
Aug.  26,  1346.  This  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  triumphs  ever  achieved  by  English 
arms.  John,  duke  of  Bohemia ;  James,  king  of  Majorca  ;  Ralph,  duke  of  Lorraine 
(sovereign  princes) ;  a  number  of  French  nobles,  together  with  30,000  private  men, 
were  slain,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  very  small.  The  crest  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia  was  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  **  Jch  Dien/^  in  English,  ^*  I 
serve ;"  and  in  memory  of  this  victory  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  heirs  to  the 
crown  of  England.— #'roissar/.  Carte f  Hume, 

CRESTS.  The  andent  warriors  wore  crests  to  strike  terror  into  their  enemies  by  the 
sight  of  the  spoils  of  the  animals  they  had  killed.  The  origin  of  crests  is  ascribed  to 
tlM  Carians.  In  English  heraldry,  are  several  representations  of  Richard  I.  1189, 
with  a  crest  on  the  hdmet  resembling  a  plume  of  feathers ;  and  after  his  reign  most  of 
the  English  kings  have  crowns  above  their  helmets;  that  of  Richard  II.,  1377,  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  lion  on  a  cap  of  dignity.  In  later  reigns,  the  crest  was  regularly  borne  as 
wdl  on  the  helmets  of  the  kings,  as  on  the  head-trappings  of  their  horses. — See  Cretey. 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  1249,  had  a  plume  of  feathers,  by  way  of  crest ;  and  the 
helmet  of  Robert  I.  was  surmounted  by  a  crown,  1306 ;  and  that  of  James  I.  by  a 
lion,  1424.  From  this  period  crests  appear  to  have  been  very  generally  borne  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  palmy  days  of 
heraldry,  the  crest  was  described  to  be,  as  it  still  is,  a  figure  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance. — GwUlim. 

CRETE.  Now  Candis,  which  tee.  This  island  was  once  famous  for  its  hundred  cities, 
and  for  the  laws  which  the  wisdom  of  Minos  established  about  1015  b.c  Some 
authors  reckoned  the  Labyrinth  of  Crete  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Crete  became  subject  to  Uie  Roman  empire,  68  b.c  It  was  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, a.d.  808  ;  taken  by  the  Greeks,  961  ;  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
1194  :  and  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  in  1669.^ Priestlep. 

CRIME.  *'  At  the  present  moment,''  observes  a  popular  periodical  writer,  "  a  one-fif- 
teenth part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  subsisting  by  the  lowest 
and  most  degra^Ung  prostitution  ;  another  fifteenth  have  no  means  of  support  but  by 
robbery,  swindling,  pickpocketing,  and  every  species  of  crime ;  and  five-fifteenths  of  the 
people  are  what  it  denominated  poor,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  daily  sinking  into 
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beggary,  and,  as  an  almost  necessary  oon8e<JQence,  into  crime."  A  comparative  view 
of  foreign  countries  with  Great  Britain  demonstrates  the  effects  of  poverty  and  igno* 
ranee  on  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  In  North  America  pauperism  is  almoit 
unknown,  and  one-fourth  of  the  people  are  educated ;  pre-meditated  murder  U 
alone  capital ;  imprisonment  for  debt  has,  in  several  states,  been  abolished,  ind 
crimes,  particularly  of  enormity,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  Dutch,  who  possea  i 
competency,  and  are  generally  educated,  are  comparatively  free  from  grave  offences; 
and  France  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  in  the  same  way.  But  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  difference  is  painfully  exemplified  : — 

Scotland.      England.       Ireland, 
Instruction  of  the  people  .  .  1  in     11  ..  1  in   SO  ..  I  in   35 

Criminals  among  the  people .        .    .  1  in  5093  .    .  1  in  9S0  .    .  1  in  46B 

We  have  recently  had  a  salutary  revision  of  our  criminal  code,  and  several  acts  hxn 
been  passed  calculated  to  reduce  the  amount  of  crime,  and  mitigate  die  severity 
of  its  punishment.  An  act  for  improving  the  criminal  law  of  England,  passed 
8  George  IV.,  1827.  An  act  for  consolidating  and  revising  the  laws  relatinf  to 
crime,  conformably  with  Mr.  Peel's  digest,  passed  9  George  IV.,  1828.  Hanging 
criminals  in  chains  was  abolished  by  statute  4  William  IV.,  1834. — See  JSj^eeuiimu^ 
Hanging,  Trials,  &c. 

CRIMEA.  The  ancient  Tauriea  Chertonesus.  Settled  by  the  Genoese,  in  1193. 
The  Genoese  were  expelled  by  the  Crim  Tartars,  in  1474.  The  khans  were  tributary 
to  the  Turks  until  1774.  The  Russians,  with  a  large  army,  took  possession  of  thii 
country,  in  1783 ;  and  it  was  ceded  to  them  in  the  following  year  ;  and  secured  to 
them  in  1791. 

CRIMPING  HOUSES.  These  were  houses  in  London  and  other  towns,  used  for 
the  purpose  of  entrapping  persons  into  the  army ;  and  hence  the  name  of  **  criop 
sergeant.**  In  a  riot,  in  London,  some  of  these  receptacles  were  destroyed  by  the 
populace,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  enticed  into 
one  of  them,  and  who  was  killed  in  his  endeavours  to  escape  from  it,  Sept.l6, 1794. 
They  were  again  attacked  in  London  by  large  mobs  the  next  year ;  but  they  were 
sav^  by  the  military. 

CRIPPLEGATE,  London.  This  well-known  locality  was  so  called,  from  thelssM 
beggars  who  sat  there,  so  early  as  the  year  1010.  The  gate  was  new-built  by  tke 
brewers  of  London,  in  1244  ;  and  was  pulled  down  and  sold  for  ninety-one  pounds,  in 
July  1 760. — See  article  London  Gates. 

CRISPIN.  The  name  sometimes  given  to  shoemakers.  Crispin  and  Crispianus  were 
two  legendary  saints,  bom  at  Rome,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  they  travelled  to  Soii- 
Bons,  in  France,  about  a.d.  303,  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  beesois 
they  would  not  be  chargeable  to  others  for  dieir  maintenance,  they  exercised  the  trade 
of  shoe-makers  ;  but  tLe  governor  of  the  town  discovering  them  to  be  Christisnii 
ordered  them  to  be  decollated.  On  this  account,  the  shoe-makers,  since  that  period, 
have  made  choice  of  them  for  their  tutelar  saints. 

CRITICS.  The  first  society  of  them  was  formed  276  B.c.^Blair.  Of  this  diss  wen 
Varro,  Cicero,  Apollonius,  and  many  distinguished  men.  In  modem  times,  the 
Journal  des  Sfavans  was  the  earliest  work  of  the  system  of  periodieal  ultitisBysi 
it  is  now  known.  It  was  originated  by  Denis  de  Sallo,  ecclesiastical  connsellor  in 
the  parliament  of  France,  and  was  first  published  at  Paris,  May  30,  1665,  and  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  century.  The  first  work  of  this  kind  in  England,  was  called  the 
Heview  of  Daniel  Defoe  (the  term  being  invented  by  himself)  publishcid  in  Feb.  1703. 
The  Waies  of  Literatures^  commenced  in  1714,  and  was  discontinued  in  1722* 
The  Monthly  Review,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  third  work  of  this  natnrt 
in  this  country,  was  published  in  1749.  The  Critical  Review  appeared  in  1756; 
the  Bdinb9irgh  Review,  in  1802 ;  and  London  Quarterly  in  1809.  The  Iqi^dtty 
of  fair  criticism  was  established  in  the  English  courts,  in  Feb.  1794,  when  an  actioe^ 
that  excited  great  attention,  brought  by  an  author  against  a  reviewer  for  a  severs 
critique  upon  his  work,  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  on  the  prin> 
ctple  that  criticism,  however  sharp,  if  just,  and  not  malicious,  is  allowable* 

CROCKERY.  In  use,  and  made  mention  of,  as  produced  bv  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  so  early  as  1390  B.C.  The  Romans  excelled  in  this  kind  of  ware,  many  of 
Ijatie  domestic  articles  being  of  earthen  mannfacture.    Crockeryi  of  a  fine  kind,  in 
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Tuioos  houiefaold  QtencUi,  wai  made  at  Faensa,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1310 ;  and  it 
is  still  called  faytnee  in  F^«nch«— See  Barthewware. 

CROSIER.  A  bishop's  staff,  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd's  crook,  intended  to  admonish 
tiie  prelate  to  be  a  tme  spiritoal  shepherd.  The  custom  of  bearing  a  pastoral  staff 
before  him  is  Terj  ancient,  as  appears  from  the  life  of  St.  Cesarea  of  Aries,  who 
lired  abont  a.d.  500. 

CROSS.  That  on  which  the  RssKBicBm  suffered  on  Mount  Calrary,  was  found  at 
Jerusalem,  deep  in  the  ground,  by  St.  Helena,  May  3^  a.d.  328.  Three  crosses 
were  found  ;  but  that  of  our  Saviour  was  distinguished  from  those  of  the  thieres  by 
■  sidL  woman  being  immediately  cured  upon  touching  it ! — Butler,  It  was  carried 
away  by  Cosroes^  king  of  Persia,  on  the  plundering  of  Jerusalem ;  but  was  reco- 
rered  by  the  emperor  Heradius  (who  defeated  him  in  battle)  Sept.  14,  615,  and  that 
day  has  been  since  commemorated  as  a  festivaL  It  is  asserted  by  church  writers 
tiiat  a  shining  cross,  two  miles  in  length,  was  seen  in  the  heayens  by  Constantine, 
and  that  it  led  him  to  adopt  it  on  his  standards,  with  the  inscription,  "  In  hoc  signo 
wtaees;**  '*  in  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer."  With  these  standards  he  advanced 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  where  he  vanquished  Maxentius,  driving  his  army  into 
the  Tiber,  Oct.  27,  '6\2,^Lenglet, 

CROSS,  SIGN  OF  THE,  &C.  First  practised  by  the  Christians,  thereby  to  distinguish 
thenuBdves  from  the  Pagans,  about  a.d.  110.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (J?jr- 
aitaiw  CrveU),  a  feast  held  on  the  14th  Sept,  was  instituted  on  the  restoration  of 
tiie  cross  to  Mount  Calvary,  in  642.  Maids  of  the  Cross  were  a  community  of 
young  women,  who  made  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  instituted  in 
1265.  The  Order  of  the  Cross  was  instituted  by  the  empress  Eleonora  de  Gonzagna, 
queen  of  Leopold  I.,  being  an  order  of  the  higher  rank,  founded  in  166S. 

CROSSES.  Painted  crosses  in  churches  and  chambers  were  introduced  about  the 
Tear  431.  Crosses  were  first  set  up  on  steeples,  in  568.  They  were  erected  in  England 
m  honour  of  queen  Eleanor,  in  the  places  where  her  hearse  rested,  in  1307.  Crosses 
and  idolatrous  pictures  were  removed  from  churches,  and  crosses  in  the  streets 
demolished,  by  order  of  parliament,  17  Charles  1. 1641. 

CROW.  The  carrion  crow  was  andently  thought  to  be  a  bird  of  bad  omen.  "  Its 
croaking  forebodes  rain." — VirffU,  An  act  was  passed  for  the  destruction  of  crows 
in  England  (which  breeds  more  of  them  than  any  other  country  in  Europe),  24  Henry 
VIII.  1532.    Crows  were  anciently  employed  as  letter-bearers,  as  pigeons  are  now. 

CROWN.  "  The  ancientest  mention  of  a  royal  crown  is  in  the  holy  story  of  the 
Amaleldtes  bringing  Saul's  crown  to  David." — Selden.  The  first  Roman  who 
wore  a  crown  was  Tarquin,  616  b.c.  The  crown  was  first  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
head  ;  afterwards  it  was  formed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  also  of  stuffs  adorned  with 
jeweb.  The  royal  crown  was  first  worn  in  England  by  Alfred,  in  a.d.  872.  The 
fiurst  crown  or  papal  cap  was  used  by  pope  Damasius  II.,  in  1053  ;  John  XIX.  first 
encompassed  it  with  a  crown,  1276  ;  Bonifiice  VIII.  added  a  second  crown  in  1295  ; 
and  Benedict  XII.  formed  the  tiara,  or  triple  crown,  about  1334.  The  pope  pre- 
vioasly  wore  a  crown  with  two  circles. — Rainaldu 

CROWN  OF  ENGLAND.  That  of  Alfred  had  two  little  bells  attached  ;  it  is  said  to 
hare  been  long  preserved  at  Westminster,  and  may  have  been  that  described  in  the 
parliamentary  inventory  taken  in  1649.  The  crown  worn  by  Athelstan  resembled  a 
modem  earl's  coronet,  929.  William  I.  wore  his  crown  on  a  cap,  adorned  with 
points,  1066.  Richard  III.  introduced  the  crosses,  1483.  Henry  VII.  introduced 
the  arches,  1485.  The  crown  of  Charles  II.  made  in  1660,  is  the  oldest  existing  in 
our  day.  The  crown  and  other  royal  valuables  were  stolen  from  the  Tower  by  Blood, 
in  1673. — See  Blood's  Conspiracy,  The  crown  and  regalia  of  England  were  pledged 
to  the  city  of  London  by  Richard  II.  for  2000^,  in  1386.  **  See  the  king's  receipt 
on  redeeming  them." — Rymer, 

CROWNS  and  HALF-CROWNS.  These  were  coined  in  England  very  near  to  the 
present  standard  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  the  coinage  (which  had 
been  very  much  alloyed  and  debased  by  Henry  VIII.)  was  in  some  degree  restored 
and  pniified,  1553. — Fleetwood's  Chron,  Preiios, 

CRUCIFIXION.  A  mode  of  execution  common  among  the  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews,  and  esteemed  the  most  dreadful  on  account  of 
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the  shame  attached  to  it :  it  was  usiially  aocompanied  by  other  tortures.  Amoog 
early  accounts  may  be  mentioned,  that  Ariarathes  of  Cappadoda,  when  Tanqnished 
by  Perdiccas,  was  discovered  among  the  prisoners ;  and  by  the  conqueror's  orden 
the  unhappy  monarch  was  flayed  alive,  and  then  nailed  to  m  cross,  with  his  principal 
officers,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  322  b.c. — Bouugt.  Regulns  suffered 
the  horrid  death  of  crucifixion  at  Carthage,  255  b.c. — Livy.  Cmci&rioa  was  ordered 
to  be  discontinued  by  Conatantine,  a.d.  330. — Lenglet.     See  Death,  Punuhmtnttf^ 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  The  statute  called  "  Mr.  Martin's  Act,"  passed  3  George 
IV.  1822.  SUtute  7  and  8  George  IV.  1827.  Sutute  5  and  6  William  IV.  1835. 
This  last  statute  enacts  '*  that  any  person  wantonly  beating  or  ill-treating  any  hone, 
ox,  cow,  ass,  sheep,  dog,  or  other  animal,  or  improperly  driving  the  same  whereby 
any  mischief  shall  be  done,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  or  imprisoned ;  and  that 
any  person  keeping  or  using  any  house,  pit,  or  other  place,  for  baiting  or  fightiog 
any  bull,  bear,  dog,  or  other  animal  (whether  of  a  domestic  or  wild  kind),  or  for 
cock-fighting,  shtdl  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5/.  for  every  day  he  shall  so  keep  and 
use  the  same."  The  provisions  of  this  act  were  extended  to  Ireland,  by  1  Victoria, 
passed  July  15, 1837. 

CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS,  Socwtt  fob  tbb  Prevention  of.  *«  Every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills.*' — pMolm  L  10.  This 
society,  which  has  lately  received  the  distinction  of  Royaly  is  held  at  Exeter-hall, 
and  was  instituted  in  1824.  Through  its  most  praiseworthy  exertions  serenl 
hundreds  of  cases  of  cruelty  are  annually  prosecuted  to  conviction. — Report,  1838. 

CRUSADES  OR  Holt  Wars.  (In  French,  Crouoiira.)  Undertaken  by  the  Christian 
powers  to  drive  the  infidels  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  called  the 
Holy  Land.  They  were  projected  by  Peter  Gautier,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  an 
enthusiast,  and  French  oflScer  of  Amiens,  who  had  quitted  the  military  profenioo 
and  turned  pilgrim.  Having  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  deplored,  on  his  retira, 
to  pope  Urban  11.  that  infidels  should  be  in  possession  of  the  fiunous  city  where  the 
author  of  Christianity  first  promulgated  his  sacred  doctrines.  Urban  convened  a 
Council  of  310  bishops  at  Clermont  in  France,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  the  chief 
Christian  potentates  assisted,  and  gave  Peter  the  fatal  commission  to  exdte  ail 
Europe  to  a  general  war,  a.d.  1094.  The  first  crusade  was  published ;  an  army  of 
300,000  men  was  raised,  and  Peter  had  the  direction  of  it,  1095. —  Voltaire,  The 
holy  warriors  wore  a  red  cross  upon  the  right  shoulders,  with  tiie  name  of  Croisef. 
Crossed,  or  Crusaders ;  their  motto  was  Voloni/  de  Dieu,  **  God^s  will."  The 
epidemical  rage  for  crusading  now  agitated  Europe,  and,  in  the  end,  these  unehrisdan 
and  iniquitous  wars  against  the  rights  of  mankind  cost  the  lives  of  2,000,000  of  men. 
—  Voltaire, 

CRYOPHORUS,  The.  To  demonstrate  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  temper- 
atures and  the  production  of  cold,  was  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaaton,  about  1778. 

CUBA.  Discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1492.  It  was  conquered  by 
Yalasquez,  in  1511,  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Buccaneer  Morgan  took  the 
Havannah  in  1669.  See  Buccaneers,  The  fort  here  was  erected  by  admiral  Vemoa, 
in  1 741.  The  Havannah  was  taken  by  admiral  Pococke  and  lord  AJbemarie,  in  1762, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace,  in  1763. — See  Havannah, 

CUBIT.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  first  measure  we  read  of;  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  made  and  measured  by  cubits. — Hidden,  The  Hebrew  sacred  cubit 
was  two  English  feet,  and  the  great  cubit  eleven  English  feet.  Originally  it  was  the  dis- 
tance  from  the  elbow,  bending  inwards  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. — Cahut, 

CUCUMBERS.  They  grew  formerly  in  great  abundance  in  PsIestiDe  and  Egypt, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  and  slaves. 
This  plant  is  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  other  ancient  poets.  It  was  brought  to  Englsnd 
from  the  Netherlands,  about  1538. 

CUDDALORE,  India.  On  the  coast  of  the  Camatic.  Thu  place  vras  posienedby  the 
English  in  1681.  It  was  reduced  by  the  French  in  1758  and  1781  ;  and  nnderweat 
a  destructive  siege  by  the  British  under  general  Stuart,  in  1783,  which  was  ooa- 
tinned  until  news  arrived  of  peace  having  bewn  signed.  Cuddalore  also  suflfered  in 
the  subsequent  wars  with  Hyder  Ali. — See  India, 

CUIRASS.  This  part  of  armour  was  that  most  in  use  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— 
Taciius.    First,  from  the  skins  of  beasts,  and  afterwards  from  tanned  leather,  wis 
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formed  the  cuirass  of  the  Britons  until  the  Anglo-Saxon  era.  In  process  of  time  it 
was  made  of  iron  and  brass,  and  covered  the  warrior  from  neck  to  waist  before  and 
behind,  as  a  protection  against  the  spear  and  arrow.  The  cuirass  was  worn  by  the 
heavy  caralry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1216,  et  seq, 

CULDEES.  Monks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  of  simple 
and  peacefhl  lives. — Buhop  Lloyd.  They  had  their  principal  seat  at  St.  Andrew's  ; 
and  in  Tipperary  was  a  Coldean  abbey  whose  monks  were  **  attached  to  simple 
truth  and  pure  Christian  worship,  and  had  not  yet  conformed  to  the  reigning  super- 
stition,'' in  A.o.  1185.— Lffc/totdk. 

CULLEN'S-WOOD,  MASSACRE  at,  in  Irbland.  This  was  a  horrible  slaughter  of 
m  vast  number  of  the  British  by  the  Irish  at  this  village  near  Dublin,  on  Easter,  or 
Black  Monday,  so  called  from  this  massacre,  a.d.  1209.  The  British  were  a  colony 
from  Bristol,  inhabiting  Dublin,  from  whence  they  went  to  divert  themselves  at 
Cnllen's-wooid,  when  the  O'Bimies  and  Tooles,  mountain  enemies,  fell  upon  them, 
and  destroyed  500  men,  besides  women  and  children— one  of  the  most  unprovoked 
massacres  on  record. 

CULLODEN,  BAfrLB  of.  In  which  the  English,  under  William  duke  of  Cumberland, 
defeated  the  Scottish  rebels  headed  by  the  young  Pretender,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  near 
Inverness,  April  16,  1746.  The  Scots  lost  2&00  men  in  killed  upon  the  field,  or  in 
the  slaughter  which  occurred  in  the  pursuit,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  did  not 
far  ezce^  200.  The  duke's  army  practised  great  cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  as 
weD  as  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  districts  after  the  battle.— 
SmoUett.  Immediately  after  the  engagement.  Prince  Charles  sought  safety  by  flight, 
and  continued  wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds  of  Scotland  for  six  months,  while 
30,000/.  were  offered  for  taking  him,  and  the  troops  of  the  conqueror  were  constantly 
in  search.  He  at  length  escaped  from  the  Isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix,  and  died  at 
Rome,  in  1788. 

CULVERINS.    Ordnance,  introduced  into  England  from  a  French  model,  in  1534. 

CUMBERLAND,  Merchant  Ship.  Memorable  and  valorous  achievement  of  Captain 
Barrett  of  this  ship,  who,  with  twenty-six  men,  defeated  four  privateers,  taking  170 
men  who  had  boanled  the  Cumberland,  Jan.  16,  1811. 

CUNNERSDORF,  Battle  of.  The  king  of  Prussia,  with  50,000  men,  attacked  the 
Russian  army  of  90,000  in  their  camp,  and  at  first  gained  considerable  advantages  ; 
but  pvrsuing  them  too  far,  the  Russians  rallied,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Prussians  lost  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  20,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
August  12,  1759. 

CURACOA.  In  the  Caribbean  Sea,  seized  by  Holland,  in  1634.  In  1800,  the  French 
having  settled  on  part  of  this  island,  and  becoming  at  variance  with  the  Dutch,  the 
latter  surrendered  the  island  to  a  single  British  frigate.  It  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1802,  and  taken  from  them  by  a  British  squadron,  in  1807, 
and  again  restored  by  the  peace  of  1814. 

CURATES.  They  were  of  early  appointment  as  coadjutors  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  are  mentioned  in  England  in  the  seventh  century,  though  perhaps  there  were 
then  but  few.  Several  acts  have  passed  in  the  later  reigns  for  the  relief  and  pro- 
tection of  this  laborious  class  of  the  clergy,  among  which  are  the  12th  Anne,  1/13, 
and  36th  and  58th  George  III.  Among  the  more  recent  laws  for  their  better  main- 
tenance were  the  53d  George  III.,  1813,  and  the  beneficent  act  2  William  IV.,  Oct. 
1831.  It  appears  by  the  late  Parliamentary  Reports  on  Ecclesiastical  revenues,  that 
there  are  5230  curates  in  England  and  Wales,  whose  stipends  amount  to  424,695/. ; 
hut  the  numbers  in  some  benefices  have  not  been  returned  to  the  commissioners. 
The  greatest  number  of  curates  in  one  diocese  is  in  that  of  Lincoln,  629  ;  and  the 
■mallest  is  in  that  of  St.  Asaph,  43.— Par/.  Rep. 

CURFEW  BELL.  From  the  French  eouvrefeu.  This  was  a  Norman  institution,  intro- 
dnoed  into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  a.d.  1068.  On  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  fires  and  candles  were  to  be  exUnguished, 
under  a  severe  penalty. — Rapin.    The  curfew  was  abolished  1  Hen.  I.,  a.d.  1100. 

CURRANTS.  They  were  brought  from  Zante,  and  the  tree  planted  in  England,  1533. 
The  hawthorn  currant-tree  (Ribes  oxyacanthoides)  came  from  Canada  in  1705. 

CUSHEE  PIECES.    These  were  the  invention  of  the  bold  and  heroic  Richard  Leake, 
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In  1748  Umt  nBOontad  to 

.£f,000/OI 

In  1808            ditto 

.  .  9xy^ 

Inl8S            ditto 

.  11.496.76 

In  1830  United  Kin«dam   . 

.    .  17.540JO 

InlSS            ditto 

.  UjBlijm 

In  1810           ditto 

.    .  19.9U4H 

OB  bond 
Taa  Troaip,  hai  gmn  Ub  u 
A  1€73. 

CUSTOH.    Thn  km  Inr,  wK  vrictB,  bat  iiliTiiitii  bj  lo^  H^e  a^  comcbL  By 

k  k  4e6mtd.  iu-  ■••  irri^ii,  and  k  coads  oppowd  CoJIm 
seriptM^  or  ike  vrktca  kv.  It  k  ike  rak  of  Uv  vWa  k  k  derived  from  ad.  1189, 
dowBvards.     ^giTj  jrm  k  liithn  fa  ftifl  T«y.  lit  ihrfj  jrnn  in  frrkiiiirir  il  t  im 

CUSTOM-HOUSE.  TWt  oT  I  winB  k  oT  tmAf  kitktinn  (ae ^gjiyylf), as cu- 
tooa  were  eoUectcd  ia  a  rrgakr  MiBaiT  m  ihe  Icatli  ccntary.  A  CMtoaihoMC  wh 
erected  on  a  krge  lakv  a.».  134M  ;  aad  laortier  cm  a  yet  lai|ger  acale  was  tnctai 
ia  1^9.  Tbk  kat  was  barat  dova  ia  1666,  aad  a  aev  ow  was  baik  bj  Charkfll. 
Afain  baratdowa  ial718,  and  agaia  lebailt.  Tbe  caeCiMi-boaae  oaee  more  beciae 
a  prej  to  fire,  Feb.  12,  1814,  vbea  k  vaa  totally  barat  dowa,  and  uaaBcaae  property 
aad  Taloable  reeonk  acre  dertiuycd.  Tbe  praaeat  efifiee  was  opened  May  12, 1817. 
The  Dablia  castOM.boaae  wa8  fOMawTwrd  ia  1781,  aad  was  opened  in  1791.  TIm 
eastern  wing  of  iti  varcboaae  vat  dciliojed  by  ire,  aith  piopcitj  to  the  aaioaat  of 
idOfiOOL,  Aog.  9,  1832. 

CUSTOMS.  They  were  coOecied  apon  ■erehanfiee  in  Eogland,  ander  EXhAtA  IL, 
in  979.  Tbe  king's  daim  to  theai  by  gnat  of  parliaaMnt  was  established  3  Edward 
I^  1274.  The  CBstoms  were  fimaed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  lor  20,000£.  for  sercnl 
years,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.— 5lMr«.  They  were  fitfased  by  Charles  II.  for 
390,000/.  in  the  year  1666.— 2>at«aaai. 

In  Ism  they  amoonted  to  .  £14,«80 

In  15SH            ditto  .         .    .       SMOO 

Inl«14            ditto  .     UBjdOO 

In  Ida            ditto  .        .    .     168,000 

In  1943             ditto  .     500.000 

In  1720            ditto  .    .  1,»SSJBOO 

The  customs  in  Ireland  were,  in  tibe  year  1224,  ris.,  on  every  sack  of  wool,  3dL ;  oa 
every  last  of  hides,  6d. ;  and  2d.  on  every  band  of  wine. — Amnait  t/DuUim,  Css- 
tom -house  officers,  and  officers  of  excise,  were  disqaalified  from  voting  for  the  elee- 
tion  of  members  of  parlkment,  by  statate  22  George  III,,  1782.  The  costosis' 
business  of  Ireland  was  transferred  to  the  London  board,  January  6,  1830.— 
Bee  Revenue, 

CYCLE.  That  of  the  sun  U  the  tweaty-eight  years  before  the  days  of  the  we^k  retam 
to  the  same  days  of  the  month.  That  of  the  moon  k  nineteen  lunar  years  and  sevea 
intercalary  months,  or  nineteen  solar  years.  The  cycle  of  Jupiter  k  sixty  years,  or 
sexagenary.  Tbe  Paschal  cycle,  or  die  time  of  keeping  Easter,  was  first  cakrulited 
for  tbe  period  of  532  years,  by  Victorias,  ad.  463. — Bktir. 

CYCLOPAEDIA.  Cyclopedias  were  written  late  in  the  fifteenth,  and  some  were  pab- 
lished  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  the  principal,  and  most  comprehensive  work 
of  this  kind  was  that  of  Alstedius,  in  1620,  of  which  many  copies,  mudi  prised,  art 
extant.  Tbe  earliest  attempt  in  England  to  arrange  the  whole  compass  of  humaa 
knowledge  in  an  alphabetical  form  was  the  Dictionary  of  Ephraim  Chambers  (whidi 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  others  since),  printed  in  two  large  folio  volumes 
in  1728. — See  Encyclopa€Ua. 

CYMBAL.  The  oldest  musical  instrument  of  which  we  have  certain  record.  It  was 
made  of  brass,  like  a  kettle-drum,  and  some  think  in  the  same  form,  but  smaller. 
Xenophon  makes  mention  of  the  cymbal  as  a  musical  instrument,  whose  invention  is 
attributed  to  Cybele,  by  whom,  we  are  told,  it  was  used  in  her  feasts,  caUed  tbe 
mysteries  of  Cybele,  about  1580  b.c.  The  festivals  of  Cybele  were  introduced  by 
Scamander,  with  the  dances  of  Corybantes,  at  Mount  Ida,  1546  b.c. 

CYNICS.  The  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Antuthenes,  396  b.c. — Diog.  Lmert 
He  lived  in  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad. — Pardon,  These  philosophers  valued  them- 
selves for  contemning  all  worldly  things,  and  even  all  sciences,  except  morality ; 
they  were  very  free  in  reprehending  vice,  and  did  all  their  actions  publicly,  and  prao> 
tised  tbe  greatest  obscenities  without  blushing. — Idem,  Diogenes  vras  one  of  thk 
sect.    Tbey  generally  slept  on  Ihe  ground. — Diog.  Laeri, 

CYPRESS.  Cupressut  tempervirens,  A  tree  whose  wood  is  of  an  agreeable  smell, 
that  scarcely  ever  decays,  or  takes  the  worm ;  originally  found  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprnib 
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It  wsB  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  token  of  sorrow.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
wood  gophir^  of  which  Noah's  ark  was  made»  was  cypress ;  and  the  Athenians  buried 
thdr  heroes  in  coffins  made  of  this  wood,  of  which  many  of  the  Egyptian  mammy- 
chesta  were  also  £ibricated.  The  cypress  was  brongbt  to  England  about  a.o.  1441. 
The  Decidnons  cypress,  or  CupressuM  disiichat  came  from  North  America  before 
the  year  1640. 

CYPRUS.  An  island,  whose  inhabitants  anciently  were  much  given  to  lore  and  plea- 
sore — Phmf.  It  was  d'lTided  among  several  petty  kings  till  the  time  of  Cyrus,  who 
■nbdued  them  ;  it  ranked  among  the  proconsular  provinces  in  the  reisn  of  Augustus. 
Conquered  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  648 ;  but  recovered  by  the  Romans,  m  957.  Cyprus 
was  reduced  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  1191.  Taken  by  the  Turks  from  the 
Yenetiansy  in  1570. — PriettUy, 

CTRENAIC  SECT.  Aristippus  the  Elder,  of  Cyrene,  was  the  founder  of  the  Cyre- 
oaici,  S92  b.c.  They  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  thif 
life  is  pleasure,  and  particularly  pleasure  of  a  sensual  kind ;  and  said  that  virtue  ought 
to  be  commended  because  it  gave  pleasure,  and  only  so  for  as  it  conduced  thereto. 
The  sect  flourished  for  several  ages. — Laer,  Ar,  Cicero, 

CTRENE.  Founded  by  Battus,  630  b.c.  Aristseus,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  colonists 
here,  gave  the  city  his  mother's  name.  It  was  also  called  Pentapolis,  on  account 
of  its  five  towns,  namely,  Cyrene,  Ptolemais,  Berenice,  Apollonia,  and  Arsinoe, 
Cyrene  was  left  by  Ptolemy  Apion  to  the  Romans,  97  b.c.  It  is  now  a  desert.— 
PrieaOey. 

CTZICUM,  Battlx  or.  The  Lacedemonian  fleet  under  Mindarus,  assisted  by  Phar- 
nabazus,  the  Persian,  is  encountered  by  the  Athenians,  and  is  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  In  this  battle  Mindarus  is  sUun,  410  b.c. — Plutarch,  408  b.c. — LengUU 

CZAR.  From  Csesar,  a  title  of  honour  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia.  Ivan 
BasUowitz,  after  having  achieved  great  triumphs  over  the  Tartars,  and  made  many 
eonquests,  pursued  them  to  the  centre  of  their  own  country,  and  returning  in  triumph, 
took  the  title  of  Tzar,  or  Czar,  (signifying  Great  King). — Atpin*s  Chron.  The 
eourts  of  Europe  consented  to  address  the  Russian  Czar  by  the  title  of  Emperor 
in  1722.— Idsm. 


D. 

DAHLIA.  This  beautiful  flower  was  imported  from  China,  of  which  it  is  a  native, 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  amateurs  in  flowers  have  annually  laid  out  hundreds 
of  pounds  in  England,  and  thousands  of  francs  in  France,  in  the  purchase  of  it.  The 
Swedish  botanist,  professor  Dahl,  first  cultivated  and  made  it  known.  It  soon 
attracted  notice  in  England,  where,  from  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  variety  of  colour, 
it  became  at  once  an  especial  favourite.  In  1815,  about  two  months  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  it  was  introduced  into  France,  and  the  celebrated  florist,  Andr^  Thouin, 
suggested  various  practical  improvements  in  its  management.  The  botanist  Georgi, 
had,  shortly  before  this,  introduced  it  at  St.  Petersburgh  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  to 
this  day  the  dahlia  is  known  throughout  Germany  under  the  name  of  Georgina. 

DAMASCUS.  This  city  was  in  being  in  the  time  of  Abraham. — Gen.  ziv.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  From  the  Assyrians,  Damascus 
paned  to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  U^  the  Greeks  under  Alexander ;  and  after. 
wards  to  the  Romans,  about  70  b.c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  a.d.  633  ;  by 
the  Turks  in  1006  ;  and  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  in  1400.  It  was  in  a  journey  to 
this  place  that  the  apostle  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  here  he  began  to  preach  the  gospel,  about  a.d.  50.  Damascus  is  now  the  capital 
of  a  Turkish  pachalic  The  disappearance  of  a  Greek  priest,  named  Father  Tommaso, 
from  here,  Feb.  1 ,  1840,  led  to  the  torture  of  a  number  of  Jews,  suspected  of  his  mur- 
der, and  in  the  end,  to  a  cruel  persecution  of  that  people,  which  caused  remonstrances 
finom  many  states  of  Europe. 

DAMASK  LINENS  and  SILKS.  They  were  first  manufactured  at  Damascus,  and 
beora  the  name,  their  large  fine  figures  representing  flowers,  and  being  raised  above 
the  gromid-work.  They  were  beautifully  imitated  by  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
weavers ;  and  the  manufacture  was  brought  to  England  by  artisans  who  fled  from  the 
persecution  of  the  cmd  duke  of  Alva,  between  the  years  1571  and  1573. — Anderaon, 
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DAMASK  ROSE.  The  Rota  Danuueena  has  not  been  more  highly  celebrated  bj  the 
poets  of  modem  times,  than  by  those  of  antiquity. — Butler,  Most  of  the  ancienu 
loved  this  fragrant  and  charming  rose. — Darwin,  It  is  the  pride  of  plants,  tud 
queen  of  flowers. — Sappho.  And  sweetest  daughter  of  the  spring. — A  naereon,  Ti.e 
damask  rose  was  transplanted  from  the  gardens  of  Damascns,  and  was  brought  to 
these  countries  from  the  south  of  Europe  and  Marseilles,  by  Dr.  Linacre,  physician 
to  Henry  YIII.,  about  a.d.  1540.  Seferal  yarietiea  of  the  rose  were  subseqaestly 
planted  in  England.— See  article  Rote. 

DAMIENS'  ATTEMPT  on  thk  LIFE  or  LOUIS  XV.  Loois,  who  was  styled  the 
WelUbeloyed,  was  stabbed  with  a  knife  in  the  right  side  by  Damiens,  a  natire  of 
Arras,  Jan.  5,  1757.  For  this  crime  the  wretched  culprit  suffered  a  dreadful  death; 
he  was  first  made  to  endure  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  nearly  similar  to  thoie 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  regicide  RaTillac,  and  was  then  broken  on  the 
wheel,  March  28,  following. — See  RawUao'e  Murder  of  Henry  IV. 

DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS.  Pythagorean  philosophers.  When  Damon  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  tyrant  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  and  settle  some 
domestic  affairs,  on  a  promise  of  returning  at  the  appointed  time  of  ezecutioD,  and 
Pythias  became  surety  for  the  performance  of  his  engagement.  When  the  fatal 
hour  approached,  Damon  had  not  appeared,  and  Pythias  surrendered  himself,  and  waa 
led  away  to  execution  ;  but  at  this  critical  moment  Damon  returned  to  redeem  hia 
pledge.  Dionysius  was  so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  these  friends,  that  he  remitted 
the  sentence,  and  entreated  them  to  permit  him  to  share  their  friendship,  387  B.C. 

DANCING.  The  dance  to  the  measure  of  time  was  invented  by  the  Curetes,  1534  b.c. 
Eutebius.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  united  the  dance  to  their  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Pantomimic  dances  were  first  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage,  22  b.c.— 
Uther.  Dancing  bv  cinque  paces  was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy  a.d.  1541. 
In  modem  times,  the  French  were  the  first  who  introduced  baUeU  analoguet  in 
their  musical  dramas.  The  country  dance  (eontre-dantej  is  of  French  origin,  but 
its  date  is  not  precisely  known. — Spelman, 

DAN  TO  BEERSHEBA.  The  phrase  '<  Firom  Dan  to  Beersheba,'*  is  now  frequently 
used,  and  in  modem  literature  is  first  met  with,  perhaps,  in  Sterne^  1768.  Dan 
was  usually  accounted  the  utmost  northern  border  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  Beersheba 
was  the  southern,  whence  the  expression  denotes  the  whole  length  of  the  Holy 
Land,  from  north  to  south,  and,  proyerbially,  the  extremity  of  any  other  district. 
We  read  of  Erastus  having  been  (about  a.d.  60)  bishop  of  Paneus,  idiich  is  another 
name  for  Dan.  '<  I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beeraheba  and  cry 
*  'Tis  all  barren' — and  so  it  is  ;  and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him  who  will  not  cnltifate 
the  fruits  it  offers.'' — SenHmenUUJoumey. 


DANE-GELD,  or  DANEGELT.  This  was  a  tribute  fbrmerly  paid  to  the  Danes, 
arising  out  of  their  exactions,  and  to  stop  their  ravages  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
first  raised  by  Ethelred  II.  in  991,  and  was  again  collected  in  lOOS ;  and  oontinaed 
to  be  levied  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  to  pay  fleets  for  scouring  the  seas  of 
them.  The  tax  was  suppressed  by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1051  :  but  it  wu 
revived  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
until  abolished  by  king  Stephen.  The  Danegelt  was  thus  raised :  every  Ude  of 
land,  t.  e.  as  much  as  one  plough  could  plough,  or,  as  Bede  says,  maintain  a  family, 
was  taxed  one  shillings — Stowe,  g 

DANES,  Invasions  or  the.  The  invasions  of  this  people  were  a  scouige  toEof- 
land  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  During  their  attacks  upon  Britain  and 
Ireland,  they  made  a  descent  on  France,  where,  in  895,  under  Rollo,  they  reedred 
presents  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  returned  and  ravaged  the  Froich  territoriea 
as  far  as  Ostend  in  896.  They  attacked  Italy  in  903.  Neustria  was  granted  by  the 
king  of  France  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  (North-men),  hence  Normandy,  in  905. 
The  invasions  of  England  and  Ireland  were  as  follows  : — 

rimsT  8BRIB8  or  unrAsioNii.  They  invade  Scotland  and  Indand  .  aj>  T^JS 

First  hostile  appoarance  of  the  Danes  They  oiter  Dublin  with  a  fleet  (tf  60  sail, 

upon  the  coast  ....  A.a  783        and  poesees  themselves  of  DnhUn,  Fin- 

They  land  near  Purbock,  Dorset         .    .  787        gal,  and  other  places  .         .         .        .  7^ 

Descend  in  Northumberland;  are   re-  They  take  the  Isle  of  Sheppej    •         .    .  H32 

pcllcd,  and  perish  by  shipwreck .        .  794     Defeated  in  Cornwall,  by  Egbert    .        .  816 
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905 


They  land  in  Emoz,  and  in  the  west,  and 
are  paid  a  lum  of  money  (16,00(M.)  to 
quit  the  kingdom  .  a.o. 

A  general  manacre  of  the  Danes,  by 
order  of  Ethelr«d  IL  .  .  Nov.  1U(>4 

Sirein  revengea  the  death  of  his  oonntry- 
men,  and  receiTes  36,000/.  (which  he 
af  terwarda  demands  aa  an  annual  tri- 
bute) to  depart 

They  make  fresh  inroads,  and  defeat  the 
Saxons  in  Suffolk       .... 

They  again  sack  Canterbury,  and  put  the 
inhabitants  to  death  .... 

Their  conquest  of  England  completed 


1003 


1010 


1011 
1017 


THiao  anuBS  or  kataobs. 
They  settle  in  Scotland . 
Vanquished  at  Clontarf  in  Ireland,  in  a 

bloody  battle  ($ee  Clontarf) 
They  are  driTcn  out  oi  England .        .    . 
They  land  again  at  Sandwich,  carrying 

off  much  plunder  to  Flanders 
Th^  bum  York,  and  put  9000  Normans 

to  the  sword 

Once  more  inrade  England,  but  are 

bribed  by  WUliam  to  depart 


1020 

1014 
1041 

1047 

1069 

1074 


DANES,  Invasions  or  thk,  continued. 

They  defeat  Ethel  wolf  at  Charmonth  a.i>.  836 
Tbey  land  in  Kent  f^^om  380  tssssIs,  and 

take  Canterbury  and  Limdon  .    851 

Their  signal  defeat  by  Etbelwolf        .    .    853 
[This  defeat  doses  the  first  period  of  their 
rarages.] 

8Bcoin>  asaus  or  nrTAaiD>fB. 
They  return  to  England,  make  a  descent 

on  Northnmboland,  and  take  York  .  867 
They  defeat  the  Saxons  at  Mtfton  .  .  871 
They  take  Wareham  and  Exeter  .  .  876 
They  take  Chippenham ;  but  V20  of  their 

ships  are  wrecked  .877 

Defeated  by  the  earl  of  Devon  .  .  .  ^ 
Alfred  enters  into  a  treaty  with  them  .  889 
Their  fleet  totally  destroyed  by  Alfred  at 

Appledore 894 

They  invade  and  waste  Anglesey  .  .  900 
Tbey  submit  to  the  Saxcms    .  .931 

They  defeat  the  people  of  Leinster,  whose 

kinglskiUed 9S6 

Their  new  invasion  of  Dorsetshire  .  .  96S 
Tbey  ravage  Essex  .991 

Tbeir  fleet  defeated  aftor  a  brsach  of 

treaty,  purchased  by  numey  .    992 

DANGEROUS  ASSOCIATIONS'  BILL.  The  statute  for  the  suppression  of  dan- 
geroas  aiiodations  in  Ireland,  particularly  with  reference  to  Uie  then  Catholic 
Association,  passed  March  5,  1829.  This  law  was  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  passed. — See  Coiholic  Association. 

DANTZIC.  A  commercial  city  in  a.d.  997. — Bmchiftg.  It  was  built,  according  to 
other  authorities,  by  Waldemar  I.  in  1169.  Seized  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
annexed  to  his  dominions  in  1793.  It  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  siege  of 
four  months.  May  5,  1807  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
independence,  under  the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  Dantzic  was  besieged 
by  the  alHes  in  1812 ;  and,  after  a  gallant  resistance^  surrendered  to  them  Jan.  1, 
1814.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  it  again  reverted  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  Awful 
inundation  here,  owing  to  the  Vistula  breaking  through  its  dykes,  by  which  10,000 
head  of  cattle  and  4,000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  a  Tsst  number  of  lives  lost, 
April  9,  1829. 

DARDANELLES,  Passage  of  the.  The  Dardanelles  are  two  castles,  one  called 
Sestos,  seated  in  Romania,  the  other  called  Abydos,  in  Natolia,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gaillipoli.  They  were  built  by  the  emperor  Mahomet  IV. 
in  1 659,  and  were  named  Dardanelles  from  the  contiguous  town  Dardanus.  The 
gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  was  achieved  by  the  British 
S({uadron  under  admiral  sir  John  Duckworth,  February  19,  1807 ;  but  the  admiral 
was  obliged  to  repass  them,  which  he  did  with  great  loss  and  immense  damage  to  the 
fleet,  March  2,  following,  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos  hurling  down  rocks  of 
stone,  each  of  many  tons  weight,  upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships. 

DARIC.  This  gold  coin  was  issued  by  Darius  the  Mede,  and  hence  its  name,  about 
338  B.C.     It  weighed  two  grains  more  than  the  English  guinea. — Dr,  Bemoflrd. 

DARTFORD.  At  this  town  commenced  the  memorable  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler, 
a.o.  1381.  Here  was  a  celebrated  convent  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin, 
endowed  by  Edward  III.  1355,  which  was  converted  by  Henry  VIII.  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  into  a  royal  palace.  The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected 
at  Dartford  by  sir  John  Speilman,  a  German,  in  1590. — Stowe,  And  about  same 
period  was  erected  here  the  first  mill  for  slitting  iron  bars.  The  powder-mills  here 
were  blown  up  four  times  between  1730  and  1738.  Various  explosions  hare  since 
occurred,  in  some  cases  with  loss  of  life  to  many  persons.  A  great  explosion  took 
place  Oct.  12,  1790 ;  again  Jan.  1,  1795  ;  and  others  more  recently. 

DARTMOUTH.  Burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  Henry  IV. 
In  a  third  attempt  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  assisted  oy  the 
Tslour  of  the  women.  The  French  commander,  M.  Castel,  three  lords,  and  thirty-two 
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DEACON.  An  order  of  the  Christian  printhood,  vhich  took  its  rise  horn  the  imti- 
ttttion  of  feren  deacons  bj  the  ApoArs,  which  nnahcr  was  retained  a  hmg  period 
In  many  charcbes,  sboot  A.n.  51.  See  AeU^  ekmp.  tL  The  original  deacons  were 
Pbilip,  Stepben,  Procboms,  Kicanor,  T^matk,  Vmimtatm,  and  Nkolaa.  The  qaab- 
flcationa  of  a  deacon  are  mentioned  by  St.  Faal,  1st  Tmmtkg  m.  ^—W. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  first  systematic  attempt  to  imtract  the  deaf  and  dnmb  wm 
made  by  Pedro  de  Ponee,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Spain,  abont  a^.  1S70.  Bonet, 
wbo  wai  alio  a  monk,  pnblisbed  a  system  at  Madrid  in  1620.  Dr.  WaQis  pnbliihed 
a  work  In  Englsod  on  the  safagect,  in  1650.  Tlie  first  rcgnlar  academy  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  tbeie  coontries  was  opened  in  Edinbnrgb  in  1773.  In  oar  owntimei 
the  Abb^  de  TEp^,  and  Abb^Sinrd  of  Paris  ;  the  rer.  Mr.  Townsend,  and  Mr. 
Baker,  of  London ;  Mr.  Braidwood,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  surgeon  Orpen,  of  Dabliai 
have  laboured  with  mncb  aaooeas  in  promoting  the  instmction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
An  ajiyium  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  was  opened  in  London  tbroogb 
the  humane  eiertioni  of  Mr.  Townsend,  in  1792.  The  asylnm  at  Qaremont, 
Dublinf  waa  opened  in  1816. — See  Dumb, 

DRAN,  FoRKST  or.  Anciently  it  waa  abaded  with  woods  qoite  throngh,  and  was  of 
Immenifl  exlent ;  and  in  the  laat  century,  though  much  cuitailed,  it  waa  twenty  mflei 
In  length  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  was  famous  for  its  oaks,  of  whidi  most  of  our 
former  *hipa  of  war  were  made.  The  memorable  riota  in  this  district,  when  more 
than  3,000  perioos  aitembled  in  the  foreat,  and  demolished  upwarda  of  fifty  miles  of 
wall  and  fence,  throwing  open  10,000  acres  of  plantation,  June  8, 1831. 

DEATH,  PuNiRtiMKNT  or.  Death  by  drowning  in  a  quagmire  was  a  puniabment 
among  the  Britons  before  450  B.C. — Stowe,  The  moat  eulogised  beroea  of  antiquity 
Inflloted  death  by  cruciAxion,  and  eren  women  suffered  on  the  cross,  the  fictims 
■ometlmes  living  in  the  most  excruciating  torture  many  daya.  A  most  horriffing 
Instance  of  death  by  torture  oooun  in  the  fate  of  Mithridatea,  the  aaaaasin  of  Xerxes. 
Hiw  a  nnit  to  the  article  Persia;  aee  also  Ravillac;  BoUing  to  Death;  Burn- 
ing to  Dtnthf  ho,  Maurice,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  was  banged,  drawn,  and 
uUNrlered  for  piracy,  the  first  execution  in  that  manner  in  England,  25  Henry  III. 
1241.  The  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  in  a  great  number  of  caaea  by  Mr. 
Peel's  acts,  4tb  to  10th  George  IV.  1824-9.  Act  abolisbing  the  punisbment  of 
death  in  certain  other  cases,  2  and  3  William  IV.  1832.  Act  of  aame  aeaaion  to 
rontinuo  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  forgery,  excepting  the  forging  of  wills 
and  t)owert-of-attorney  to  transfer  stock,  August  16,  1832.  Act  abolisbing  the 
punbhment  of  death  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  1  Victoria,  July  17,  1837. 
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DEATHS,  Parish  Rxgistkrs  or.  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  the  chief 
instrument  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  luppression  of  monasteries  and  abheys,  was  the 
institntor  of  parish  registers  of  deaths,  births,  and  marriages,  a.d.  1536 ;  bat  they 
were  more  formally  compiled  in  1593,  after  the  great  pU^e  of  that  year.  A  tax 
was  levied  on  deaths  and  births  in  England,  23  Gwrge  III.  1783. 

DEATH'S  HEAD.  An  ancient  female  order,  instituted  in  Germany  in  the  17th 
century.  It  was  reriTod  by  Louisa  Elisabeth,  widow  of  Philip  Duke  of  Saxe 
Mersburghy  1709. — Atpin. 

DEBTORS.  See  Bankruptt,  and  Ituoivents.  Debtors  hare  been  subjected  to  impri- 
sonment in  almost  all  countries  and  times  ;  and  until  the  passing  of  the  later  bank- 
npt  laws  and  inioWent  acts,  the  prisons  of  these  countries  were  crowded  with 
dd>tors  to  an  extent  that  is  now  scarcely  credible.  It  appeared  by  parliamentary 
retoms,  that  in  the  eighteen  months  subsequent  to  the  panic  of  December  1825,  as 
many  as  101,000  writs  for  debt  were  issued  from  the  courts  in  England.  In  the 
year  ending  5th  January,  1830,  there  were  7114  persons  sent  to  the  several  prisons 
of  London  ;  and  on  that  day,  1547  of  the  number  were  yet  confined.  On  the  1st 
January,  1840,  the  number  of  prisoners  for  debt  in  England  and  Wales  was  1732 ; 
in  Ireland  the  number  was  under  1000 ;  and  in  Scotland  under  100. 

DECEMBER.  In  the  year  of  Romulus  this  was  the  tenth  month  of  the  year,  called 
so  from  deeem,  ten,  the  Romans  commencing  their  yesr  in  March.  Numa  intro- 
duced January  and  February  before  this  latter  month,  in  713  b.c.,  and  from 
tiieooeforward  December  became  the  twelfth  of  the  year.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus 
December  was  called,  by  way  of  flattery,  Amazonius,  in  honour  of  a  courtezan  whom 
that  prince  passionately  loved,  and  had  got  painted  like  an  Amazon ;  but  it  only 
kept  the  name  during  that  emperor's  life,  between  a.d.  181  and  192.  The  English 
commenced  their  year  on  the  25th  December,  until  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.     See  article  Year, 

DECEMVIRI.  Ten  magutrates,  who  were  chosen  annually  at  Rome  to  govern  the 
commonwealth  instead  of  consuls  ;  first  instituted  450  b.c. — Livy.  The  decemviral 
power  became  odious  on  account  of  their  tyranny,  and  the  attempt  of  Appius 
Clandins  to  defile  Virginia,  and  the  ofSoe  was  abolished,  the  people  demanding  from 
the  senate  to  bum  tbe  decemviri  alive.  Consuls  were  again  appointed,  and  tran- 
quillity restored. — See  Virginia, 

DECENN ALIA.  Festivals  celebrated  by  the  Roman  emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their 
reign,  with  sacrifices,  games,  and  largesses,  instituted  by  Augustus,  17  b.c. — Livy. 

DE  COURCY'S  PRIVILEGE.  The  privilege  of  standing  covered  before  the  king, 
granted  by  king  John,  to  John  De  Courcy,  baron  of  Kinsale,  and  his  successors, 
in  1203.  Sir  John  De  Courcy  was  the  first  nobleman  created  by  an  English 
sovereign,  27  Henry  II.  1181  ;  and  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  IreUnd, 
in  1 185.  The  privilege  accorded  to  this  family  has  been  exercised  in  most  reigns, 
and  was  allowed  to  ^e  baron  Kinsale,  by  William  III.,  George  III.,  and  by  George 
IV.,  at  his  court  held  in  Dublin,  in  August,  1821. 

DECRETALS.  The  second  part  of  the  canon  law,  or  collection  of  the  pope*s  edicts 
and  decrees.  The  first  of  these  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  genuine  by  the  learned, 
is  a  letter  of  Syrians  to  Himerus,  the  bishop  of  Spain,  written  in  the  first  year  of 
his  pontificate,  a.d.  385. — Howel. 

DEDICATIONS.  The  dedication  of  books  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Msecenas, 
17  B.C.,  and  the  custom  has  been  practised  ever  since  by  authors  to  solicit  patronage, 
or  testify  respect.  Mccenss  was  the  friend  and  privy  counsellor  of  Augustus  Csesar, 
and  he  was  so  famous  a  patron  of  men  of  genius  and  learning,  that  it  has  been 
customary  to  style  every  minister  of  a  sovereign  prince,  imitating  his  example,  the 
Msecenas  of  the  sge  or  country  in  which  he  lived. — Valerius  Paterculus,  Uitt.  Rom, 

DEDICATION  or  CHURCHES.  Of  the  dedication  of  churches,  we  meet  in  the 
Scriptnres,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  with  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and 
of  altars.  It  was  also  used  in  heathen  worship.  The  Christians,  finding  themselves 
at  liberty  under  Constantine,  built  new  churches,  and  dedicated  them  with  great 
solemnity,  in  a.d.  331  et  teq, 

DEEDS.  They  were  formerly  written  in  the  Latin  and  French  languages :  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  the  English  tongue  having  been  used  in  deeds,  is  that  of  the 
indenture  between  the  abbot  ai.d  convent  of  Whitby,  and  Robert,  the  son  of  John 
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Bustard,  dated  at  York,  in  tlie  year  1543.    The  Engtish  tongue  was  ordered  to  be 
lued.  in  all  law  pleadingt  in  1362.    Ordered  to  be  need  in  all  Uw  suits  in  May,  1731. 

DEFENDER  or  thk  FAITH.  FiM  D^<nu9r,  A  title  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on 
Henry  VIIL  of  En^and.  The  king  wrote  a  tract  in  behalf  of  the  Chordi  of  Rome, 
then  accounted  DowueUiMm /idgi  Cmth^Rea,  and  against  Lnther,  who  had  just  begun 
the  Reformation  in  Germany,  npon  which  the  pope  gave  him  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  a  title  still  retained  by  the  monarchs  of  Great  Britain :  the  bull  conferring 
it  bears  date  Oct.  9, 1521. 

DEFENDERS.  A  fKtion  in  Irdand,  which  aroee  o«t  of  a  private  quarrel  bctweet 
two  residents  of  Blarket-hiQ,  Joly  4,  1784.  Each  was  soon  aided  by  a  large  bodj  of 
friends,  and  many  battles  ensued.  On  Whitsm-Monday,  1 785,  an  armed  assemblage 
of  one  of  the  parties  (700  men),  called  the  Nuppagk  FUet,  prepared  to  enoonoter 
the  Bawn  Fleet,  but  the  engageaeiit  was  prevent^.  They  subeeqaently  becune 
reliirioas  parties.  Catholic  and  Presbyterian,  distingnished  as  Defendere  and  Ptef- 
o*-day-biife :  the  latter  were  so  named  becaase  they  nsnallT  Tisited  the  dwellingi  of 
the  Defenders  at  daybreak  in  aeaich  of  arms^ — Sir  Richard  Muegrave. 

DEGREES.  The  first  attempt  to  determine  the  lengtii  of  a  degree  b  recorded  u 
haying  been  made  by  Eratoethenes,  abont  250  ^.^.^--SneUiuM,  The  first  degree  of 
longitade  was  fixed  by  Hipparchns  of  Nice  (by  whom  the  latitude  was  determined  also), 
at  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  whose  most  western  point  was  made  the  first  geneni 
meridian,  162  b.c.  Sereral  nations  have  fixed  their  meridian  firom  piaces  couiected 
with  their  own  territories ;  and  thus  the  English  compute  their  longitude  from  die 
meridian  of  Greenwich. — See  Lmiiimde,  Lenffihtde^  and  the  varimu  CoUegimU  degren. 

DEISM.  This  denomination  was  first  assumed  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  some  gentlemen  of  France  and  Italy,  in  order  thus  to  disguise  their  opposition 
to  Christianity  br  a  more  honourable  appellation  than  that  of  Atheism. —  Virott 
Instruetian  Chretiennef  1563.  Deism  is  a  rejection  at  all  manner  of  rerelatioB : 
its  followers  go  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  beliering  that  there  is  a  God,  t 
providence,  rice  and  rirtue,  and  an  after  state  of  punishments  and  rewards  :  it  ii 
sometimes  called  ft«e-thinking.  The  tnt  deistical  writer  of  any  note  in  En^snd, 
was  Herbert,  baron  of  Cherbury,  in  1624.  The  most  distinguished  deists  were  Hobbet, 
Tindal,  Morgan,  lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Holcroft,  and  Godwin. 

DELEGATES,  COURT  or.  Until  lately  the  highest  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  coartk 
Appeals  to  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  causes  luiving  been  forbidden  (see  Appeals), 
those  causes  were  for  the  future  to  be  heard  in  this  court,  by  statute  24  Henry  VI II. 
1532;  and  soon  afterwards  the  pope's  authority  was  superseded  altogether  ia 
England. — Stowe.  This  court  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  it  appeals  now  lie  to  tbe 
Jumciai  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  fixed  by  statute  3  and  4  William  IV. 
August  14,  1833. 

DELFT.  This  town  was  founded  by  Godfrey  le  Bossu,  and  is  famous  for  the  earthen- 
ware which  is  known  by  its  name,  and  which  was  first  manufactured  here  in  a.d* 
1310.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  renowned  Grotius. 

DELHI.  The  once  great  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire  ;  it  is  now  in  decay,  but  con- 
tained a  million  of  inhabitants,  in  1700.  In  1738,  when  Nadir  Shah  inraded 
Hindoostao,  he  entered  Delhi,  and  dreadful  massacres  and  famine  followed: 
100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  sword  ;  and  plunder  to  the  amount  of 
62,000,000/.  sterling  was  said  to  be  collected.  The  same  calamities  were  endured 
in  1761,  on  the  invasion  of  Abdalla,  king  of  Candahar.  In  1803,  the  Mahrattit, 
aided  by  the  French,  got  possession  of  tins  place ;  but  they  were  afterwards  defeated 
here  by  general  Lake,  and  the  aged  Shah  Aulum,  emperor  of  Hindoostan,  was 
restored  to  his  throne. 

DELICATE  INVESTIGATION.  The  memorable  investigation,  so  called,  into  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  queen  of  EngUnd  as  consort  of  George 
IV.,  was  commenced  by  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  a  warrant  of 
inquiry,  dated  May  29,  1806.  The  members  were  lord  Grenville,  lord  Erskine, 
earl  Spencer,  and  lord  Eilenborough.  The  inquiry,  of  which  the  countess  of  Jersey, 
sir  J.  and  lady  Douglas,  and  other  persons  of  rank  were  the  promoters,  and  in  which 
they  conspicuously  figured,  lasted  until  the  following  year,  and  led  to  the  publication 
called  '*  The  Book,"  which  was  afterwards  suppressed.— See  Queen. 
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DELPHI.  Celebrated  for  its  oracles  delivered  by  Pythia,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
whkh  was  built,  some  say,  by  the  council  of  the  Ampbictyons,  1263  b.c.  The 
priestess  delivered  the  answer  of  the  god  to  such  as  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  suddenly  inspired.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Pisistratidse,  548 
B.C.  A  new  temple  was  raised  by  the  Alcmsonidse,  and  was  so  rich  in  donations 
that  at  one  time  it  was  plundered  by  the  people  of  Phocis  of  20,000  talents  of  gold 
and  silver ;  and  Nero  carried  from  it  500  costly  statues.  The  first  Delphic,  or 
sacred  war,  concerning  the  temple  was  449  b.c.  The  second  sacred  war  was  com. 
menced  on  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phocians,  356  b.c — Du  Fremoy. 

DELUGE,  THE  GENERAL.  The  deluge  was  threatened  in  the  year  of  the  worid 
1&36 ;  and  it  began  Dec.  7, 1656,  and  continued  377  days.  The  ark  rested  on  Mount 
Ararat,  May  6 ,  1657 ;  and  Noah  left  the  ark,  Dec  18,  following.  The  year  cor- 
responds with  that  of  2348  B.C. — Blair.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of  the  deluge 
according  to  the  table  of  Dr.  Hales. 


Septuagint 


Jostphus 


BX.  3246 

Pentan    .    b.c.  3103 

Playfair    .    B.C.  2352 

.  3170 

Hindoo          .    .  3103 

Usher  .         .    .  2348 

.    .  3156 

Samaritan         .  8996 

English  Bible    .  2348 

.  3146 

Howard         .    .  2696 

Marsham      .    .  2344 

Petavius  .  bjc.  2329 
Strauchuis  .  .  2293 
Hebrew  .  .  2288 
Vulgar  Jewish  .  2104 


Some  of  the  states  of  Europe  were  alarmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  prediction  (!)  that 
anodier  general  deluge  would  occur,  and  arks  were  everywhere  built  to  guard  against 
the  calamity  ;  but  the  season  happened  to  be  a  fine  and  dry  one,  a.d.  1524. 

DELUGE  or  DEUCALION.  The  fabulous  one,  is  placed  1503  b.c.  according  to 
£usebius.  This  flood  has  been  often  confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  general 
flood  ;  but  it  was  845  years  posterior  to  that  event,  and  was  merely  a  local  inunda- 
tioDy  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Pineus,  whose  course  was  stopped  by 
an  earthquake  between  the  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then 
reigned  in  Thessaly,  with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and  some  of  their  subjects,  saved  them. 
selves  by  climbing  up  Mount  Parnassus. 

DELUGE  or  0GY6ES.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges  was  a  deluge  which  so  inundated 
the  territories  of  Attica  that  they  lay  waste  for  near  200  years  ;  it  occurred  before 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  about  1764  b.c. — Blair,  Buffon  thinks  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Grecian  deluges  were  the  same,  and  arose  from  the  Atlantic  and  Bosphorus 
bursting  into  the  valley  of  the  Mediterranean. 

DEMERARA  and  ESSEQUIBO.  These  colonies,  founded  by  the  Dutch,  were  taken  by 
the  British  under  majoi^general  Whyte,  April  22,  1796,  but  were  restored  at  the  peace 
of  1802.  Demerara  and  Essequibo  again  surrendered  to  the  British  under  general 
Grinfield  and  commodore  Hood,  Sept.  20, 1803.    They  are  now  fixed  English  colonies. 

DENARIUS.  The  chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans  (from  denos  arts),  weighing 
the  seventh  part  of  a  Roman  ounce,  and  value  sevenpence-three-farthlngs  sterling, 
first  coined  about  269  B.C.,  when  it  exchanged  for  ten  asses  (see  article  As). 
In  216  B.C.  it  exchanged  for  sixteen  asses.  A  pound  weight  of  silver  was  coined 
into  100  denariL — Dighy.  A  pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty  denarii 
aurei,  in  206  b.c  ;  and  in  Nero's  time  into  forty-five  denarii  aurei. — Lempriere. 

DENMARK.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  were  the  Cimbri  and 
the  Tentones,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Jutes  or  Goths.  The  Teutones  settled 
in  Germany  and  Gaul ;  the  Cimbrians  invaded  Italy,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
Marina.  The  peninsula  of  Jutland  obtains  its  name  from  the  Jutes  ;  and  the  general 
name  of  Denmark  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Darif  the  founder  of  the  Danish 
monarchy,  and  marAr,  a  German  word  signifying  country,  t.  e,  Dan-mark,  the 
country  of  Dan. 

60 


Reign  of  Sdold,  first  king  .    bj^ 

The  Banish  chronicles  mention  18  Icings 

to  the  time  of  Ragnor  Lodbrog  .  a.i>.  7M 
[Ragnor  !•  kiUed  in  an  attempt  to  invado 
England,  and  for  more  than  200  years 
from  this  time  the  Danes  were  a  terror 
to  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
oftoi  landing  on  our  own  shores,  and 
at  length  conquering  all  England.— See 

Reign  of  Canute  the  Great    .  .  1014 


Reign  of  Waldcmar  the  Great  .  a.d.  1167 
Waldemar  II..  with  a  fleet  of  1000  sail. 

makes  immense  oonquests  .        .        .  1223 

Gothland  conquered 1347 

Denmark,   Norway,   and    Sweden    are 

united  into  one  kingdom  .  .  •  13n7 
Revolt  of  the  Swedes  .  .  .  .  1414 
The  nations  reunited  ....  1439 
Copenhagen  made  the  capital  .  •  .  1440 
Accession  of  Christian  I.,  from  whom 

the  present  royal  family  springs.        .  1448 
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DENMARK,  continued. 

Christian  IL  U  deposed,  end  the  hide- 
pendeoce  of  Sweden  acknowledged  A.D.  1523 

LntheraniemestahllahedbjChrietianllL  1536 

Danish  East  India  Company  establiahed 
by  Christian  IV I61S 

Christian  IV.  chosen  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant league IdS9 

Charles  Gustavns  of  Sweden  inrades 
Denmark,  besieges  Copenhagen,  and 
makes  largo  conquests  .  1858 

The  crown  made  hereditary  and  absolute  KJBU 

Frederick  IV.  takes  Holstein,  Sleswick, 
Tonningen,  and  Stralsnnd;  reduoee 
Weiamar,  and  driTOs  the  Swedes  out  of 
Norway 1716  etteq. 

Copenhagen  destroyed  by  a  fire  which 
consumes  1650  houses,  5  churches,  the 
university,  and  4  colleges    .        .        .  1728 

The  peaceful  reign  of  Christian  VL,  who 
promotes  the  happiness  of  his  suljjects  1730 

Christian  VII.  in  a  fltof  }ealouqr  suddenly 
confines  his  queen,  Caroline  Matilda, 
sister  of  Oeorgo  IIL,  who  is  afterwards 
banished.— See  Z«U     .        .     Jan.  18,  I77S 

The  counts  Struensee  and  Brandt  are 
seised  at  the  same  time,  on  the  charge 
of  a  criminal  intenxrane  with  the 


and  the  former  oooiiesring  to 
aToid  the  tortore,  both  are  beheaded 
for  high  treason  .         .    A|«11  S8,  Ajk  ITU 

The  queen  Caroline  IfatildA  dies  st 
ZeU Msyl0.ins 

Christian  VH.  beoomee  deranged,  and 
prince  Frederick  is  appointed  regent  .  ITM 

One-fourth  of  Copmhagen  is  destrojed 
by  fire JuneS^  11% 

Admirals  Nelson  and  Parker  bombsrd 
Copenhagen,  and  engage  the  Daniih 
fleet,  taking  or  destroying  18  shlpeof 
the  line,  of  whoee  crews  18U0  are  killed. 
The  Confederacy  of  the  Ncnth  (laa 
Arwud  Neutrality)  Is  thus  diseolrvd, 

April  2.  UN 

Admiral   Gambler  and   lord  Cathcsrt 
bombard  Copenhagen,  and  seise  the 
Danish  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line.  15 
frigates,  and  37  brigs,  dkc     .    Btpt.7,  W 

Pomerania  and  Rugen  are  annexed  t» 
Denmark,  in  exchange  for  Norway    .  UM 

Commercial  treaty  with  England  .       .  UM 

Frederick  bestows  a  new  oonstitntlan  OB 

hisklngdom USI 

See  Copenhaffen. 


A.V,  714.  Gormo  L 

7Aa  Ragnor  Lodbrog. 
770.  Slgefrid. 
801.  Oodefrid. 
809.  Olaus  I. 

811.  Hemming. 

812.  Siward  and  Ringon,  kflled  In  a  sea-fight. 
814.  Harold  and  Regner;  the  latter  made 

prisoner  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  a 
dungeon  there. 

84a  Siward  II.  depoeed. 

856.  Eric ;  killed  in  battle. 

858.  Eric  IL 

873.  Canute  I. 

915.  Frothon. 

920.  (lormo  IL 

925.  Harold. 

928.  Hardicanut& 

930.  Gormo  IIL 

935.  Harold  UL 

980.  Sucnon. 

1014.  Canute  IL  the  Great 
1036.  Hardioanute  IL 
1041.  Magnus  L 
1048.  Suenon  IL 
1079.  Harold  IV. 
lOea  Canute  HI.  assassinated. 
1006.  Olaus  IL 
1097.  Eric  IIL 

1106.  Nicholas,  kiUed  in  Sleswick. 
1135.  Erio  IV.,  kiUed  at  Ripen. 
113&  Erio  V. 
1147.  Suenon  m.,  beheaded  by  Waldenuv  for 
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1157.  Waldemar  the  Great 

1182.  Canute  V. 

1202.  Waldemar  IL 

124a  Erio  VL 

lS5a  Abel  L,  killed  In  an  expeditkm  ipiMt 

thcFrisons. 
1252.  Christopher  L,  poisoned  by  the  btftopof 

Arhus. 
1880.  Eric  VIL  assassinated, 
I28&  Eric  VIIL 
ISia  Christopher  n.     (An  intanegueia  «f 

serenyearfc) 
134a  Waldemar  lU. 
1375.  OUns  III. 
1375.  Margaret  L,  queen    of   Denmark  sad 

Norway. 
1411.  Eric  IX.,  abdicated. 
143a  Christopher  IIL 

144a  Christian  L,  of  the  booae  of  OMsulwuiL 
1481.  John. 
1513.  Christian  IL,  confined  27  yean  In  adoa- 

geon,  where  he  died. 
1583L  Frederick. 
1534.  Christian  IIL 
1509.  Frederick  II. 
158a  Christian  IV. 
I64a  Frederick  UL 
1670.  Christian  V. 
160a  Frederick  FV. 
173a  Christian  VL 
I74a  Frederick  V. 
ITOa  Christian  VIL 
180a  Frederic  VL 
I83a  Christian  VHL 


inating  prinoe  Canute 

DENNEWITZ,  Battle  of.  Iq  which  a  remarkable  victory  wag  obtained  bf  mar«bal 
Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Conro,  (afterwards  Charles  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden)  over 
marshal  Ney,  prince  of  Moscow,  September  6, 1813.  In  this  battle  the  loss  on  the 
French  side  exceeded  16,000  men,  and  sereral  eagles;  and  the  defisat  of  Napoleon 
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it  I^pric,  <m  the  18th  of  October  following,  cloeed  the  series  of  reverses  ezpe- 
ieDoea  by  his  sjnnt  in  the  memorable  and  diststrous  campaign  of  this  year. 

*^lSf  St.  An  ancient  town  of  France,  six  miles  from  Paris  to  the  northward,  the 
■at  stage  on  the  road  from  England  to  that  capital, — famous  for  its  abbey  and 
shvFch,  the  former  abolished  at  the  Revolution ;  tiie  latter  desecrated  at  the  same 
spoch,  after  having  been  the  appointed  place  of  sepulture  of  the  French  kings,  from 
ta  foundation  by  Dagobert,  in  613.  This  church  is  a  beautiful  gothic  edifice,  not 
jtfge,  but  constmcted  in  the  purest  taste.  On  the  12th  October,  1793,  the  republi- 
asa  demolished  most  of  the  royal  tombs,  and  emptied  the  leaden  coffins  into  the 
Innghills,  melting  the  lead  for  their  own  use.  By  a  decree  of  Buonaparte,  dated 
Pleb.  20,  1806,  the  church  (which  had  been  turned  meanwhile  into  a  cattle-market !} 
iraa  ordered  to  be  cleaned  out  and  redecorated  as  "the  future  burial-place  of  the 
Bmperora  of  France."  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  some  more  restorations 
irere  effected,  and  when  the  duke  de  Berry  and  Louis  XVIII.  died,  both  were  bu- 
ried tiiere — thus  reconsecrating  it,  for  a  time,  to  the  old  dynasty.  It  will  probably 
be  aimilarly  used  for  the  Orleans  family. 

PTFORD.  The  hospital  here  was  incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  called  the 
Kinity-house  cf  Deptford  Strond ;  the  brethren  of  Trinity-house  hold  their  cor- 
porate  righta  by  this  hospital.  Queen  Elizabeth  dined  at  Deptford  on  board  the 
Pfliean,  the  ship  in  whicn  the  illustrious  Drake,  the  firat  British  circumnavigator, 
liad  made  his  voyage  round  the  globe,  April  4, 1581.  The  Deptford  Victuailing- 
jflEoe  waa  burnt  Jan.  16,  1748-9 ;  the  store-house,  Sept.  2,  1758  ;  the  Red-house, 
Pd>.  26,  1761 ;  and  the  King's-mUl,  Dec.  1,  1775. 

RET  STATE  TRIALS.  Brandreth,  Turner,  Ludlam  senior,  Ludlam  junior, 
Weightman,  and  othen,  convicted,  at  this  memorable  commission,  of  high-treason, 
October  15,  1817  ;  and  Brandreth,  Turner,  and  the  elder  Ludlam,  executed,  Nov. 
Bi,  following.  Twenty-three  were  tried,  and  twelve  not  tried. — PhUlips,  Twenty- 
Boe  prisonera  were  indicted  at  Derby  for  the  murder  of  several  minen  in  the  Red- 
loil  mine ;  but  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  the  mischief  was  not  wilful, 
search  23,  1834. 

RRT.  See  Londonderry.  The  bishopric  of  Derry  waa  firat  planted  at  Ardfrath ; 
from  thence  it  was  translated  to  Maghera  ;  and,  in  1158,  it  was  transferred  to  Derry. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  built  in  1164,  becoming  ruinous,  was  rebuilt  by  a  colony 
of  Londonera  who  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  see  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books,  by  an  extent  returned  in  the  i5th  James  I.,  at  250/.  sterling ;  but  it  ia 
one  of  the  richest  sees  in  Ireland. — Beatson. 

SPARD'S  CONSPIRACY.  Colonel  Edward  Marcus  Despard,  a  native  of  the 
Queen's  County,  in  Ireland,  and  six  othera,  were  executed  in  London  on  a  charge 
of  high-treason.  Their  plan  was,  to  lay  a  restraint  upon  the  king's  pereon  on  the 
day  of  hia  meeting  parliament,  January  16, 1803,  and  to  destroy  him,  and  overturn 
the  government :  a  special  commission  was  issued  on  February  7,  and  they  all  suf- 
fered death,  February  21,  1803. 

TTINGEN,  Battle  or.  Between  the  British,  Hanoverian,  and  Hessian  army, 
eoflunanded  by  king  Ceorge  II.  of  "England,  in  person,  and  the  earl  of  Stair,  on  one 
dde,  and  the  French  army,  under  Manhal  Noailles  and  the  duke  de  Grammont,  on 
the  other ;  the  firat  52,000  and  the  latter  60,000  strong.  The  French  passed  a 
defile  which  they  should  have  been  contented  to  guard ;  and  the  duke  de  Grammont, 
beading  the  French  cavalry,  charged  the  British  foot  with  great  fury,  but  were  re- 
ceivad  with  such  intrepidity  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  repass  the 
Ifayoe,  and  were  defeated,  losing  5000  men,  June  16,  1743. 

EVIL  AND  DR.  FAUSTU8."  Fhuatus,  one  of  the  earliest  printera,  had  the  po- 
licy to  conceal  his  art,  and  to  this  policy  we  are  indebted  for  the  tradition  of  **  The 
Devil  and  Dr.  Fanstns."  Faustns  associated  with  John  of  Guttemberg;  their 
typea  were  cut  in  wood,  and  fixed,  not  moveable  as  at  present.  Having  printed  off 
anmben  of  copies  of  the  bible,  to  imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold  in  MS., 
be  undertook  the  sale  of  them  at  Paria,  where  printing  was  then  unknown.  As  he 
lold  his  copies  for  sixty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  he  created 
Bttivcrsal  astonishment ;  but  when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted, 
■id  lowered  the  price  to  thirty  crowns,  all  Paris  was  agitated.  The  uniformity  of 
ibt  oopiea  increased  the  wonder ;  informations  were  given  to  the  police  against  him 
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•s  a  magicUn,  and  his  lodgings  being  searched,  and  a  great  namber  of  copies  being 
found,  they  were  seised.  The  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embellished  wsi  lop- 
posed  to  be  his  blood,  and  it  was  seriously  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the 
devil ;  and  if  he  had  not  fled,  he  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  those  whom  taper- 
stitious  judges  condemned  in  those  days  for  witchcraft,  a.d.  1460. — Nouv.  Diet, 

DIADEM.  The  band  or  fillet  worn  by  the  ancients  instead  of  the  crown,  and  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods.  At  first,  this  fillet  was  made  of  silk  or  wool,  and  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  was  tied  round  the  temples  and  fbrdiead,  the  two  esd* 
being  knotted  behind,  and  let  fill  on  the  neck.  Aurelian  was  the  first  Roman  esi- 
peror  who  wore  a  diadem,  a.d.  272. — TiUemcni. 

DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  550  B.C. — Pliny,  The  first  dial  of  the  sua  nea 
at  Rome,  was  placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  L.  Papiriua  Cursor,  when  time 
was  divided  into  hours,  293  b.c. — Blair,  In  the  times  of  the  emperors  idmost  erery 
palace  and  public  building  had  a  sun-dial.  They  were  first  set  up  in  churches  in 
A.D.  613. — Lengkt. 

DIAMONDS.  They  were  first  brought  to  Europe  from  the  East,  where  the  mine  of 
Sumbulpour  was  the  first  known ;  and  where  the  mines  of  Golconda  were  discovered 
in  1584.  This  district  may  be  termed  the  realm  of.  diamonds.  The  mines  of  Brsnl 
were  discovered  in  1728.  From  these  last  a  diamond,  weighing  1680  carats,  or 
fourteen  ounces,  was  sent  to  the  eourt  of  Portugal,  and  was  valued  by  M.  Romeo 
de  risle  at  the  extravagant  sum  of  224  millions  ;  by  others  it  was  valued  at  fifty>six 
millions  :  its  value  was  next  stated  to  be  three  millions  and  a  half;  botitstrae 
value  is  400,000/.  The  diamond  called  the  **  mountain  of  light/'  which  bekM^ 
to  the  king  of  Caubul,  was  the  most  superb  gem  ever  seen ;  it  was  of  the  finest  wster, 
and  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  was  also  valued  at  three  millions  and  a  half.  The  greet 
diamond  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  weighs  193  carats,  or  1  ox.  12  dwt.  4  gr.,  troy.  Tbt 
empress  Catharine  II.  offered  for  it  104,166/.  13ff.  4</.,  besides  an  annuity  for  life,  to 
the  owner,  of  1041/.  13ff.  4</.,  which  was  refused ;  but  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Cs- 
tharine's  favorite,  count  Orloff,  for  the  first  mentioned  sum,  without  the  annnity, 
and  was  by  him  presented  to  the  empress  on  her  birth-day,  1772  ;  it  is  now  in  the 
sceptre  of  Russia.  The  Pitt  diamond  weighed  136  carats,  and  after  cutting  106 
carats  ;  it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  France  fDr  100,000/.  in  1720.  The  Pigot  diamood 
was  sold  for  9,500  guineas,  May  10,  1802.  Diamonds  were  found  in  the  Ursl 
mountains  in  1829. 

DIAMONDS,  Inflammability  or.  Boetius  de  Boot  coi^ectnred  that  the  dismood 
was  inflammable,  1609. — HitL  of  Gemt,  It  was  discovered  that  when  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature,  it  gave  out  an  acrid  vapour  in  which  a  part  of  it  was  dusipafeed, 
1673. — Boyle,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  concluded  from  its  great  refracting  power  thst  it 
must  be  combustible,  1675. — Newton* s  Opiice,  The  celebrated  Avermni  demoo- 
strsted,  by  concentrating  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  it,  that  the  diamond  was  exhsled 
in  vapour,  and  entirely  disappeared,  while  other  precious  stones  merely  grew  softer, 
1695.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Guyton,  Davy,  and  otiiers,  that  altbovgfa  dia- 
monds are  the  hardest  of  all  known  bodies,  they  yet  contain  nothing  more  thui  pan 
charcoal,  or  carbon. 

DIAMONDS,  Nine  of.  This  card  has  been  called  the  curse  of  Scotland,  owii^,  it  is 
said,  to  a  Scotch  member  of  parliament,  part  of  whose  family  arms  was  the  idae  of 
diamonds,  having  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  malt  tax  into  Scotiand. 

DIANA,  TEMPLE  or,  at  EPHESUS.  One  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  woild, 
built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States.  The  chief  architect  was 
Ctesipbon  ;  and  Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing  this  temple^ 
whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was  425  feet  long,  225  broad,  and  was  siq>ported 
by  127  columns,  (60  feet  high,  each  weighing  150  tons  of  Parian  marble)  fbrnisfaed 
by  so  many  kings.  It  was  set  on  fire  on  the  night  of  Alexander's  nativity,  by  sn 
obscure  individual  named  Eratostratus,  who  confessed  on  the  rack,  that  the  sole 
motive  which  had  prompted  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  an  edifice,  was  the  desire 
of  transmitting  his  name  to  future  ages,  356  B.C.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  sgaia 
burnt  by  the  Goths,  in  their  naval  invasion,  a.d.  256.— C^niv.  Hiti. 

DICE.  The  invention  of  dice  is  ascribed  to  PaUmedes,  of  Greece,  about  1224  B.C. 
The  keeper  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  playing  at  dice,  made  that  god  one  of  the 
number  in  the  game  ;  and  Hercules  having  been  the  winner,  became  entitled  to  the 
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fayoun  of  Aoca  Lanrentia,  a  celebrated  courtesan,  in  whose  honour  the  Laurentalia 
{which  see)  were  afterwards  institated. — Plutarch,  The  game  of  Tali  and  Tessera 
among  the  Romans  was  played  with  dice.  Act  to  regulate  the  licenae  of  makers, 
and  the  sale  of  dice,  9  George  IV.  1828. 

DICTATORS.  These  were  supreme  and  absolute  magistrates  of  Rome,  instituted 
498  m.c.,  idien  Titus  Larcius  FIstus,  the  first  dictotor,  was  appointed.  This  office, 
respectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  became  odious  by  the 
perpetual  usurpations  of  Sylla  and  J.  Cassar ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the 
Roman  senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  a  decree,  which  for  ever 
fori>ade  a  dictator  to  exist  in  Rome,  44  b.c. 

DICTIONARY.  A  standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  containing  about 
40,000  characters,  most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representetions  somewhst  like 
our  signs  of  the  xodiac,  was  perfect^  by  Pa-out-she,  who  lived  about  1100  b.c. — 
Morriton.  Cyclopedias  were  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  first  dictionary  of  celebrity,  perhaps  the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a  Vene- 
tian fnar,  in  Latin ;  he  wrote  one  in  eight  languages,  about  a.d.  1500. — Nieeran, 
The  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  was  published  by  Edmund  Castell,  in  1659.  Bayle's 
Dictionary  was  published  in  1696,  *'  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a  man  may 
leara  to  think.'' — Voltaire,  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  the  first  dictionaiy  of  the 
drde  of  the  arts,  sciences,  dec,  was  published  in  1728.  The  great  dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  truly  called  the  "  Leviathan  of 
literature,"  appeared  in  1755.  Francis  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 
was  compiled  in  1768 ;  and  from  this  period  numerous  dictionaries  have  been  added 
to  our  store  of  literature. 

DIEPPE.  Laid  in  ashes  by  the  English  admiral  Russell,  in  July  1694,  and  the  town 
has  not  been  so  considerable  since  that  time.  It  was  again  bombarded,  together 
with  the  town  of  Granrille,  by  the  British,  September  14,  1803. 

DIET  ov  THX  GERMAN  EMPIRE.  The  supreme  authority  of  this  empire  may 
be  said  to  have  existed  in  the  assemblage  of  princes  under  this  name.  The  diet,  as 
composed  of  three  colleges,  viz. :— the  college  of  electors,  the  college  of  princes,  and 
the  college  of  imperial  towns,  commenced  with  the  famous  edict  of  Charles  IV. 
I^Srf^See  Golden  BuU,  Diets  otherwise  constituted  had  long  preriously  been 
beld  on  important  occasions.  The  diet  of  Wurtzburg,  which  proscribed  Henry  the 
lion,  was  held  in  1179.  The  celebrated  diet  of  Worms,  at  which  Luther  assisted 
in  person,  was  held  in  1521.  That  of  Spires,  to  condemn  the  Reformers,  was  held 
in  1529 ;  and  the  famous  diet  of  Augsburg,  in  1530.  In  the  league  of  the  German 
princes,  called  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  they  fixed  the  diet  at  Frankfort, 
July  12, 1806.     Germany  is  now  governed  by  a  diet  of  seventeen  voices, 

**  DIEU'DONNB,^  The  name  given  in  his  infancy  to  Louit  le  Gram/,  king  of  France, 
because  the  French  considered  him  as  the  gift  of  Heaven,  the  queen,  his  mother, 
having  been  barren  for  twenty-three  years  previously,  a.d.  1638. —  Voltaire, 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  **  God,  and  my  right"  This  was  the  parole  of  the  day, 
given  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  to  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Gisors,  in  France.  In 
this  battle  (which  see)  the  French  army  was  signally  defeated  ;  and  in  remembrance 
of  this  Tictorv,  Richard  made  "  Dieu  ei  mon  droit**  the  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  retained,  a.d.  1198. — Rymer*i  Foedera, 

DIGEST.  The  first  collection  of  Roman  laws  under  this  title  was  prepared  by  Alfrenus 
Yams,  the  civilian  of  Cremona,  66  b.c.— Qum/i/.  Inst.  Oral,  Other  digesta  of 
Roman  laws  followed.  The  Digest,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  was  the  col- 
lectkm  of  laws  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian :  it  made  the  first  part  of  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  civil  law.  Quotetions  from  it  are  marked 
irith  a  C— Poftiofi. 

DIGITS.  Arithmetical  figures  were  known  to  the  Arabian  Moors  about  a.d.  900.  They 
were  introduced  from  thence  into  Spain  in  1050,  and  into  England  about  1253.  The 
digit  is  any  whole  number  under  lO^as  !>  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9,  which  are  called 
the  nine  digite ;  also  a  measure  conteining  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  astronomy, 
the  digit  is  also  a  measure  used  in  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  is  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  luminary  eclipsed. — See  article.  Figures. 

DIOCESE  The  first  divi^on  of  the  Roman  empire  into  dioceses,  which  were  at  that 
period  civil  goTemments,  is  ascribed  to  Constantino,  a.d.  323  ;  but  Strabo  remarkd 
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that  the  Romani  had  the  departments  called  dioceses  long  before. — Strabo^  lib.  ziii. 
In  England  these  circnits  of  the  bishops'  jurisdiction  are  coeral  with  Chiistiiiuty ; 
there  are  twenty-fonr  dioceses,  of  which  twenty-one  are  saiEragan  to  Canteiirary, 
and  three  to  York. 

DIOCLETIAN  ERA.  Called  also  the  era  of  Martyrs,  was  used  by  Christian  writer* 
nntil  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  era  in  the  siztJi  century,  and  is  still  employed 
by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on  which  Diocletian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Chalcedon,  29th  August,  284.  It  is  called  the  era  of  martjn, 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 

DIORAMA.  This  species  of  exhibition,  which  had  long  previously  been  an  object  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  Paris,  was  first  opened  in  London,  September  29,  1823.  Hie 
diorama  differs  from  the  panorama  in  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  a  circnlar  rieir  of 
the  objects  represented,  it  exhibits  the  whole  picture  at  once  in  perspective,  and  it  ii 
decidedly  superior  both  to  the  panorama  and  tiie  cosmorama  in  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  objects  are  depicted,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the  illusion. 

DIRECTORY,  thb  CHURCH.  The  book  so  called  was  published  in  England  aft  the 
period  of  the  ciril  war.  It  was  drawn  up  at  the  instance  of  the  pariiament,  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  with  the  object  that  the  ministers  might  not  be 
wholly  at  a  loss  in  their  devotions  after  the  suppression  of  the  Book  of  Comaioo 
Prayer.  There  were  some  general  hints  given,  which  were  to  be  managed  at 
discretion,  for  the  Directory  prescribed  no  form  of  prayer,  nor  rruknn^  of  external 
worship,  nor  enjoined  the  people  to  make  any  responses,  except  Amen,  The  DireeCoiy 
was  established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  parliament  in  1644. — Bishop  Tafflor, 

DIRECTORY,  French.  The  French  Directory  was  installed  at  the  little  Laxembooif , 
at  Paris,  under  a  new  constitution  of  the  government,  Nov.  1,  1795,  and  held  this 
executive  power  four  years.  It  wss  composed  of  five  members,  and  roled  in  oos- 
nexion  with  two  chambers,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  Council  of  Five  Hundrad, 
which  tee.  Deposed  by  Buonaparte,  who,  with  Cambactfr^  and  Si^^,  became  the 
ruling  power  of  France,  the  three  governing  as  consuls,  the  first  as  chief,  November 
9,  1799.    See  Buonaparte. 

DISCIPLINE,  THK  BOOK  or.  Drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  ministers  in  Seotlsnd,  ia 
A.D.  1650.     In  this  book  the  government  of  the  church  by  prelates  was  set  aside. 

DISPENSATIONS.  Ecclesiastica]  dispensations  were  first  granted  by  pope  Innoeent 
III.  in  1200.  These  exemptions  from  the  law  and  discipline  of  the  church  kd 
eventually,  with  indulgences,  absolutions,  and  the  remission  of  sins,  to  theRefonnation 
in  Germany  in  1517,  and  subsequently  to  that  in  England  in  1534  et  teq. 

DISPENSING  POWER  of  thk  CROWN.  This  was  a  power  nnoonstitiitioiially 
asserted  by  James  II.  in  1686.  Most  of  the  judges  were  dismissed  by  that  iafik- 
tuated  monarch  for  refusing  to  allow  the  legality  of  this  power,  1687.  Since  diis 
period  the  same  power  has  been  on  certain  occasions  exercis^,  as  in  the  ease  of 
embargoes  upon  ships,  the  restraint  upon  com  leaving  the  kingdom,  &c.,  without  the 
prerious  concurrence  of  parliament.    See  Indemnity, 

DISSENTERS.  They  arose  early  in  the  Reformation,  contending  for  a  more  comdele 
departure  from  the  Romish  modeb  of  church  government  and  disdpllDe.  They 
were  reproached  with  the  name  of  Puritans,  on  account  of  the  purity  they  proposed 
in  religious  worship  and  conduct ;  and  the  rigorous  treatment  they  endured  under 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  led  multitudes  of  them  to  emigrate  in  those  reigns.  The 
first  place  of  worship  for  Dissenters  in  England  was  established  at  Wandswortii,  a 
village  near  London,  November  20, 1572  ;  and  now,  in  London  alone,  the  nnnber 
of  chapels,  meeting-houses,  &c  for  all  classes  of  Dissenters,  amounts  to  near  200. 
The  great  act  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters  from  civil  and  religious  disabilities,  was  the 
statute  passed  9  George  IV.  c.  17.  By  this  act,  called  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Repeal  Act,  so  much  of  the  several  acts  of  parliament  of  the  pr*«^ing  reigns  as 
imposed  the  necessity  of  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  qnalifi* 
cation  for  certain  offices,  &c.  was  repealed,  May  9, 1828.  Several  other  ads  of 
ameliorating  effect  have  been  rince  passed. 

DISTAFF.  The  staff  to  which  hemp,  flax,  wool,  or  other  substances  to  be  span  is 
fastened.  The  art  of  spinning  with  it,  at  the  small  wheel,  first  taught  to  &iglish 
women  by  Anthony  Bonavisa,  an  Italian,  20  Henry  YII.  IbOb.^Siowe, 
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DISTILLATION,  And  the  Ysrioas  chemical  processes  dependent  on  the  art,  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors,  about  a.o. 
11«»0 ;  their  brethren  of  Africa  had  them  from  the  Egyptians.  The  distillation  of 
q^iiitnoiu  Hquors  was  in  practice  in  these  countries  in  the  sixteenth  century. Bums, 

DIVINATION.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  mention  made  of  different  kinds  of  dlTina- 
tkm ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  ancient  authors.  It  was  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  priest  and  priestesses,  the  magi,  soothsayers,  augurs,  and  other  like 
professors,  till  the  coming  of  Christ,  when  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  banished  such  visionary  opinions.  The  oracles  of  Delphi  began,  1 263  b.  c. 
A^gnrs  were  instituted  by  Numa  at  Rome,  710  b.c. — See  Augury ^  Witchcraft,  ^o. 

DIVING-BELL.  First  mentioned,  though  obscurely,  by  Aristotle,  325  b.c.  The 
dlTing-bcU  was  first  used  in  Europe,  a.d.  1509.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  used  on  the 
ooast  of  MuU,  in  searching  for  the  wreck  of  part  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  before  a.d. 
I6G9.  HaUey  greatly  improved  this  machine,  and  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who,  by 
means  of  a  diving-beil,  set  his  foot  on  dry  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Smeaton 
aimUed  the  condensing-pump  to  force  down  air.  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  assistants 
goiQg  down  in  a  diving-bell  in  Ireland,  were  drowned,  June  I,  1783.  The  Royal 
Cforyw  man-of-war,  which  was  sunk  off  Portsmouth  in  1782,  was  first  surveyed  by 
BBcans  of  a  diving-bell,  in  May  1817.  Lately,  and  particularly  in  1840,  it  has  been 
employed  in  sub-marine  surveys.  The  first  diving-60//0  was  the  wife  of  Captain 
Morris,  at  Plymouth,  who  descended  in  one  a  few  years  ago. 

DIVORCES  FOB  ADULTERY.  Of  the  earliest  institution,  both  in  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  law,  among  the  ancients.  First  put  in  practice  by  Spurius  Carvilius  at 
Rome,  231  b.  c. — Blair,  At  this  time  morals  were  so  debased,  that  3000  prosecu- 
tions for  adultery  were  enrolled.  Divorces  were  attempted  to  be  made  of  more  easy 
obtainment  in  England,  in  a.d.  1539.  The  bill  to  prevent  women  marrying  their 
seducers  was  brought  into  parliament  in  1801. 

DIZIER,  St.,  in  Cbampaonb.  One  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  in  modem  history 
was  sustained  by  this  town  for  six  weeks  against  the  army  of  Charles  Y.  emperor  of 
Germany,  a.d.  1544.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  army  of  the  allies  on 
one  side,  and  the  French  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person  on  the  other,  in  which 
the  latter  army  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  January  27,  1814. 

DOCKS  OP  LONDON.  They  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  finest  constructions 
of  the  kind,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the  world.  In  London  there  are  a 
number  of  these  docks,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal : — ^The  West  India 
docks,  the  act  for  whose  formation  passed  in  July  1799  ;  they  were  commenced 
February  3,  1800,  and  were  opened  August  27,  1802,  when  the  Henry  Addington 
West  Indiaman  fint  entered  them,  decorated  with  the  coloura  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe.  The  London  docks  were  commenced  June  26,  1802,  and  were  opened 
January  31,  1805.  The  East  India  docks  were  commenced  under  an  act  passed 
July  27»  1803,  and  were  opened  August  4,  1806.  The  fint  stone  of  the  St.  Kathe- 
rine  dodu  was  laid  May  3,  1827  ;  and  2,500  men  were  daily  employed  upon  them 
vntil  they  were  opened,  October  25,  1828. 

DOCK-TARDS,  Rotal.  There  are  seven  chief  dock-yards  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  nine  othicn  in  various  of  our  colonies.  That  of  Woolwich  was  already  an 
emtensive  one  in  1509.  Chatham  dock-yard  was  founded  by  queen  Elisabeth,  and 
it  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  royal  navy ;  it  contains  immense  magazines  of 
warlike  stores,  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest  arsenals  in  Europe.  The  dock-yard  at 
Bortsmouth  was  established  by  Henry  VIII.  Plymouth  Dock,  now  Devonport,  is  a 
matchless  naval  magazine  and  rendezvous.  After  the  insult  of  the  Dutch,  who 
burnt  our  men-of-war  at  Chatham  in  1667,  Charles  II.  strengthened  Sheerness, 
where  there  b  a  fine  dock-yard.  Great  fire  in  the  dock-yard  at  Devonport,  by 
which  the  Talavera,  of  74  guns,  the  Imogene,  of  28  guns,  and  immense  stores  were 
destroyed ;  the  relics  and  figure-heads  of  the  favourite  ships  of  Boscawen,  Rodney, 
Duncan,  and  other  naval  heroes,  which  were  preserved  in  a  naval  museum,  were 
also  burnt,  September  27, 1840.  lire  at  Sheemess  dock-yard  on  board  the  Cam- 
perdown,  October  9, 1840. 

DOCTOR.  This  rank  was  known  in  the  earliest  times.  Doctor  of  the  church  was  a 
title  given  to  SS.  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  in  the 
Greek  diorch  ;  and  to  SS.  Jerome,    Augustin,  and  Gregory  the  Grea^  in  the 
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Romish  church,  a.d.  373,  etseq.  Doctor  of  the  law  was  a  title  of  honour  among 
the  Jews.  The  degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  in  England,  8  John,  1207.— 
Sprlman,  Some  give  it  an  earlier  date,  referring  it  to  the  time  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  and  John  de  BcTeriey,  the  former  of  whom,  it  it  aaid,  was  the  fint  that 
obtained  the  degree  at  Cambridge,  about  a.d.  725.     See  CoUegkUe  Dtffnet, 

DOCTORS'  COMMONS.  The  college  for  the  profatson  of  ciTil  and  canon  law,  rending 
in  the  city  of  London ;  the  name  of  Commons  ia  giren  to  this  college  from  the 
ciTilians  oommoning  together  as  in  other  colleges.  Doctors'  Commons  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Hanrey,  whose  original  college  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666, 
but  after  some  years  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  old  site.  The  causes  taken  oogniaanoe  of 
here  are,  blasphemy,  divorces,  bastardy,  adultery,  penance,  tithes,  mortuaries,  pro- 
bate of  wills,  &C. — Scie  article  CitU  Law, 

DOG.  The  chien  de  berg^r^  or  the  shepherd's  dog,  is  the  origin  of  the  whole  raoe.^ 
Buffon.  Bttifon  describes  this  dog  as  being  '^  the  root  of  the  tree,"  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  it  possesses  from  nature  the  greatest  share  of  instinct.  The  Irish  wolf- 
dog  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  dog  known  in  Europe,  if  Irish  writers  be  correct 
Dr.  Gall  mentions  that  a  dog  was  taken  from  Vienna  to  England  ;  Uiat  it  escaped  to 
Dover,  got  on  board  a  vessel,  landed  at  Calais,  and  after  accompanying  a  genUemaa 
to  Mentz,  returned  to  Vienna.  Statute  against  dog-stealing,  10  Geoige  III.  1770. 
Dog-tax  imposed,  1796,  and  again  in  1808.  The  cruel  employment  of  dogs  ia 
drawing  carts  and  burthens  through  the  streets,  was  abolished  January  1,  1840.— 
See  Greyhound, 

DOG-DAYS.  The  canicular  or  dog-days,  commence  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  end  oo 
the  11th  of  August.  Common  opinion  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  rising 
and  setting  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star  *,  with  the  sun,  as  the  cause  of  excessive  heat, 
and  of  consequent  calamities,  instead  of  its  being  viewed  as  the  sign  when  sach  effects 
might  be  expected.  The  star  not  only  varies  in  its  rising,  in  every  one  year  as  the 
latitude  varies,  but  is  always  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  so  that  ia 
time  the  star  may,  by  the  same  rule,  come  to  be  chaiged  with  bringing  firost  and 
snow. — Dr,  Hution, 

DOGE.  The  title  of  the  duke  of  Venioct  which  state  was  first  governed  by  a  prince  so 
named,  Anafesto  Paululio,  a.d.  697.  The  Grenoese  revolted  against  thdr  count,  sad 
chose  a  doge  from  among  their  nobility,  and  became  an  aristocratic  republic,  1030-4. 
The  ceremony  of  the  doge  of  Venice  marrying  the  sea,  *'  the  Adriatic  wedded  to  oar 
duke,''  was  instituted  in  1173,  and  was  observed  annually  on  Asoension-day,  until 
1797,  when  the  custom  was  dispensed  with. — See  Adriatic. 

DOGGET  COAT  and  BADGE.  The  annual  rowing-match  upon  the  Thames,  thus 
called,  originated  in  this  way.  Mr.  Thomas  Dogget,  an  eminent  actor  of  Drwy-lane, 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George  I.  gave  a  watennan's 
coat  and  silver  badge  to  be  rowed  for  by  six  young  watermen  in  honour  of  the  day. 
And,  to  commemorate  that  event,  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  a  sum  of  money,  the 
interest  whereof  was  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  ever,  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  candidates  start,  at  a  signal  given,  at  that  time  of  the  tide  when  the  corrent  is 
strongest  against  them,  and  row  from  the  Old  Swan,  London-bridge,  to  the  Whits 
Swan,  at  Chelsea;  first  match,  August  1,  1715. 

DOIT.  A  silver  Scottish  penny,  of  which  twelve  were  equal  to  a  penny  sterling  Some 
of  those  struck  by  Charles  I.  and  II.  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  A  Dutch 
piece  of  this  name  was  also  coined. 

DOMINGO,  ST.  Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1493.  The  dty 
was  founded  in  1494.  The  town  of  Port-au-Prince  was  burnt  down,  and  neariy 
destroyed  by  the  revolted  negroes,  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dee.,  1791.  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture  governed  the  island,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  colonists,  after  this 
till  1802,  when  he  was  entrapped  by  Buonaparte,  and  died  in  prison.  His  successor, 
Desaalines,  recommended  the  blacks,  by  proclamation,  to  make  a  general  massacre  of 
the  whites,  which  was  accordingly  executed  with  horrid  cruelty,  and  2500  were 
butchered  in  one  day,  March  29,  1804.     Dessalines  proclaimed  himself  emperor, 

*  Mathematicians  aaacrt  that  Siriua,  or  the  Dog  Star,  ia  the  neareat  to  oa  of  all  the  fixed  alan ;  aii4 
they  oompute  its  distance  from  our  earth  at  2,300,000  milUona  of  milea.  Thej  iw*i«tMiti  that  a  aoond 
would  not  reach  our  earth  from  Biriua  in  50,000  years ;  and  that  a  cannon-hall,  flying  with  Ita 
velocity  of  480  milea  an  hour,  would  conanmo  583,81 1  years  in  ita  passage  thenoe  to  our  globe. 
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Oct.  8,  1804.     See  HayH^  in  which  article  particiiUn  will  be  found  up  to  the 
independence  of  St.  Dosoingo,  acknowledged  by  France,  in  April,  1825. 

DOMINICA.  DiscoTered  by  Columbus  in  hia  second  Toyage,  in  1493.  This  island 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
The  French  took  Dominica  in  1778,  but  restored  it  at  the  subsequent  peace  in  1783. 
It  suffered  great  damage  by  a  tremendous  hurricane  in  1806 ;  and  sereral  devas- 
tating hurricanes  hare  more  recently  occurred. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  Noting  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday.  The  seven  days  of 
the  week,  reckoned  as  beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  are  designated  as  by  the  first 
seyen  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  D,  Et  F,  6 ;  and  the  one  of  these  which 
denotes  Sunday  is  the  dominical  letter.  If  the  year  begin  on  Sunday,  A  is  the  do- 
minical letter ;  if  it  b^gin  on  Monday,  that  letter  is  6  ;  if  on  Tuesday,  it  is  F,  and  so 
on.  Generally  to  find  the  dominical  letter  call  New  Year's  day  A,  the  next  day  B, 
and  go  on  thus  until  you  come  to  the  first  Sunday,  and  the  letter  that  answers  to  it 
is  the  dominical  letter ;  in  leap  years  count  two  letters. 

DOMINICANS.  A  religious  order  whose  power  and  influence  were  almost  uniyersaL 
Tbey  were  called  in  France  Jacobins,  and  in  England  Blackfriars,  and  were  founded 
by  St.  Dominick,  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1215  ;  and  the  order  was  confirmed 
by  a  bull  of  Honorius  III.  in  1216,  under  St.  Austin's  rules,  and  the  founder's 
particular  constitutions.  In  1276  the  corporation  of  London  gave  them  two  whole 
streets  by  the  river  Thames,  where  they  erected  a  large  and  elegant  convent,  and 
whence  Uiat  part  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 

DONATISTS.  An  ancient  sect  of  schismatics  founded  by  Donatus,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  about  a.d.  331.  Hie  general  profession  of  this  sect  was  an  exclusive 
prefcen&d  puritanism. — Hookw,  The  Donatists  held  that  the  Father  was  above  the 
Son,  and  the  Son  above  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  there  was  no  virtue  in  the  church, 
for  which  reason  those  of  their  sect  were  re-baptised. 

DOOM'S-DA Y  on  DOME'S-DAY  BOOK.  L\heT  Judiciariut  vel  Ceruuatit  Anglia. 
A  book  of  the  general  survey  of  England,  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  a.d. 
1080.  The  intent  of  this  biook  was,  to  be  a  register  whereby  to  determine  the  right 
in  the  tenure  of  estates ;  and  from  this  book  the  question  whether  lands  be  ancient 
demesne  or  not,  is  sometimes  still  decided.  The  book  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Exchequer,  fair  and  legible,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  a  greater  and  lesser,  wherein 
all  the  counties  of  England,  except  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  surveyed. 
It  was  finished  in  a.d.  1086,  having  been  completed  by  five  justices.  **  This  dome*s- 
day  book  was  the  tax4x>ok  of  kinge  William." — Camden.  The  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  this  survey  till  13  Henry  YIII.  1522,  when  a  more  accurate  survey  was 
taken,  anid  was  called  by  the  people  the  new  Doom's-day-book. 

DORCHESTER,  Bishopuic  or.  Founded  in  a.d.  634.  It  continued  for  460  years. 
In  A.D.  1094,  Remigius,  its  last  prelate,  transferred  it  to  Lincoln,  which  tee, 

DORIC  Onnsm  or  AncHXTBCTunB.  The  most  ancient  of  the  five,  the  invention  of 
the  Dorians,  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Dorians  also  gave  the  name  to  the  Doric 
■rase.  The  migration  of  this  people  to  the  Peloponnesus  took  place  1104  b.c. 
They  sent,  in  thor  vast  spirit  of  enterprise,  many  colonies  into  different  places,  which 
afterwards  bore  the  same  name  as  their  native  country. 

DORT.  Here  happened  an  awful  inundation  of  the  sea,  a.d.  1446.  It  arose  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  dvkes ;  and  in  the  territory  of  Dordrecht  10,000  persons  were 
overwhdmed  and  perished ;  and  more  than  100,000  round  Dullart,  in  vViesland  and 
in  Zealand.  In  the  last  two  provinces  upwards  of  300  villages  were  overflowed,  and 
the  tops  of  their  towers  and  steeples  were  for  ages  after  to  be  seen  rising  out  of  the 
water.  Dort  is  fiunous  for  the  Protestant  njnod  held  in  1618  ;  a  general  assembly, 
to  which  deputies  were  sent  firom  England,  and  from  all  the  Reformed  churches  in 
Europe,  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calrin,  and 
Arminius,  principally  upon  points  of  justification  and  grace.  This  synod  condemned 
the  tenets  of  Arminius. — AiiMemct, 

DOUAY,  IN  France.  Erected  into  a  university  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  founded 
here  the  celebrated  college  of  Roman  Catholics,  a.d.  1569.  Douay  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Louis  XIV.  in  person,  in  1667.  It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  1710 ;  and  retaken  by  the  French  next  year.  This  town  gives  its 
name  to  tli^  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  continues  in  almost  universal  use 
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bj  the  consent  of  the  snccessiTe  popes  among  the  members  of  that  communion,  ai 
the  only  aathorised  Tersion  of  the  Sacred  Tolome ;  its  text  being  eopionsly  ezpbined 
bj  the  notes  of  Catholic  diTines. 

DOVE.  This  bird  has  been  always  in  great  fiiToar  with  the  Eastern  natioiis,  and  wif 
held  sacred  in  the  early  ages  by  many  of  them.  The  dore  waa  sent  from  the  ark, 
and  returned  2347^  B.C.  FuUer,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  War,  tells  ns  that  at  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  the  Christians  intercepted  a  letter  tied  to  the  feet  of  a  dore,  in  which 
the  Persian  emperor  promised  assistance  to  the  besieged. — FulUr,  book  I.  cap.  sxiT. 

DOVER.  Here  Julius  Casar  made  his  first  landing  in  England,  August  26,  55  i.c. 
Its  original  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  him  soon  after  ;  bnt  this  is  disputed. 
The  castle  was  rebuilt  and  strengthened  by  Henry  II.  and  rendered  impregnable  by 
the  towers  and  works  erected  in  succeeding  reigns.  The  priory  was  commenced  1^ 
archbishop  Corboyl,  or  Corbois*  about  a.d.  1130.  At  Dorer,  Iring  John  inglorioosly 
resigned  his  kingdom  to  Pandolf,  the  pope's  legate,  May  13,  1213.  The  pier  vu 
projected  by  Henry  VIIL  in  1533^  Charles  II.  landed  here  fitmi  his  exifoy  May  25, 
1660.  The  Foot-barracks  were  burnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire,  July  30,  18001 
A  large  part  of  the  cliff  fell,  Not.  27, 1810.  The  quantity  of  land  lost  by  two  Ms 
was  estimated  at  six  acres. 

DOWER.  The  gifts  of  a  husband  for  a  wife.— Getiem  zxzir.  12.  The  custom  is  said 
to  be  deriTcd  from  the  Grermans ;  and  it  was  a  usage  among  the  Saxons,  as  appesrs 
from  the  laws  of  king  Edmund,  by  which  a  widow  was  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  her 
husband's  property  for  her  life,  a.d.  941.  The  widows  of  traitors,  but  not  thoae  ol 
felonSf  are  debarred  their  dower  by  statute  5  Edward  VI.,  1550. — Statuiet. 

DOWN,  Bishopric  of.  An  ancient  see,  whose  first  bishop  was  St.  CaUan,  in  499. 
At  the  instance  of  John  Courcey,  the  conqueror  of  Ulster,  the  cathedral,  although 
previously  consecrated  to  the  Trinity,  was  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St  fttricfc, 
about  1183.  Christopher  Pembridge  alleges,  in  his  Annals,  that  many  believed 
Courcey  by  this  act  had  drawn  on  himself  that  vast  train  of  misfortunes  which  after^ 
wards  befel  him.  The  sepulchre  of  St.  Patrick  (who  iras  buried  here  in  493,  in  the 
abbey  of  Saul,  founded  by  himself)  brought  this  place  into  great  repute.  The  see 
was  united  with  that  of  Connor  in  1441 ;  it  is  ralued  in  the  king'a  books,  15  Janes 
I.,  at  25/.  per  ann. — See  Connor,  The  cathedral  of  DovmpatridL  was  destroyed  by 
lord  Grey,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  for  which,  and  other  crimes,  he  waa  impeached, 
and  beheaded,  in  1541. — Beatton, 

DRACO,  Laws  of.  Draco,  when  he  exercised  the  office  of  arehon,  made  a  code  of 
laws,  which,  on  account  of  their  seyerity,  were  said  to  be  written  in  lettere  of  blood : 
by  them  idleness  was  punished  with  as  much  severity  as  murder ;  the  amaUeit 
transgression,  he  said,  deserved  death,  and  he  could  not  find  any  punishment  more 
rigorous  for  more  atrocious  crimes,  623  b.c. — Siffonius  de  Repub.  Athen. 

DRAGOONS.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  dragon,  '^  because 
mounted  on  horseback  with  lighted  match  he  seemeth  like  a  fiery  dragon." — Jif«y- 
rick^8  Pref.  to  Anc.  Armour,  The  d&aconarii  were  horse  soldiera  who  bore 
dragons  for  ensigns.  The  first  regiment  of  dragoons  was  raised  in  England,  ▲.».  1681. 

DRAKE'S  CIRCUMNAVIGATION.  Sir  Francis  Drake  saUed  from  Plymouth  Nov. 
13,  1577,  and  sailing  round  the  globe,  returned  to  England,  after  many  perilous  ad- 
▼entures,  Nov.  3,  1580.  This  illustrious  seaman  was  vice-admiral  under  lord 
Howard,  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the  memorable  conflict  vrith  the  Spanish 
Armada,  July  19,  1588.  His  expc^iitions  and  victories  over  the  Spaniards  have 
been  equalled  by  modem  admirals,  but  not  his  generosity ;  for  he  divided  the  booty 
he  took  in  proportional  shares  with  the  common  sailors,  even  to  wedges  of  gold  given 
him  in  return  for  his  presents  to  Indian  oMdt.^^Stowe,     Rapin, 

DRAMA.  We  owe  both  forms  of  composition,  tragedy  and  comedy,  to  the  GrttkM, 
The  first  comedy  was  performed  at  Atbens,  by  Susarion  and  Dolon,  on  a  moveable 
scaffold,  562  b.c.  See  Comedy,  The  chorus  was  introduced  556  b.c.  See 
Chorus,  Tragedy  was  first  represented  at  Athens,  by  Thespis,  on  a  waggon,  536 
B.C. — Arnnd,  Marb,  Thespis  of  Icaria,  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  performed  tt 
Athens  Alcesiis,  this  year,  and  was  rewarded  vrith  a  goat,  536  B.C. — PHny.  Anax- 
andrides  was  the  first  dramatic  poet  who  introduced  intrigues  and  rapes  upon  the 
stage.  He  composed  about  a  hundred  plays,  of  which  ten  obtained  the  pnse  ;  he 
died  340  B.C. 
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DRAMA  IN  ROME.  The  drama  waa  tint  introdaced  into  Rome  on  occarion  of  a 
nlagne  which  raged  doring  the  conanlate  of  C.  Solpicins  Peticns  and  C.  Luciniua 
Scolo.  The  magifltratea  to  appease  the  incensed  deities  instituted  the  games  called 
Seenteif  which  were  amnsements  entirelj  new.  Actors  from  Etrnria  danced,  after 
the  Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute,  364  B.C.  Subsequently  came  satires  accompanied 
with  music  set  to  the  flute ;  and  afterwards  plays  were  represented  by  Livius  An- 
dronicus,  who,  abandoning  satires,  wrote  plays  with  a  regiUar  and  connected  plot, 
240  B.c. — Livf.  Andronicus  was  the  first  person  who  gave  singing  and  dancing  to 
two  different  perfonnen ;  he  danced  himself,  and  gave  the  singing  to  a  younger 
czhibitor.^Xtey. 

DRAMA,  MoDXRN.  The  modem  drama  arose  early  in  the  rude  attempts  of  minstrels 
and  buffoons  at  fairs  in  France,  Italy,  and  England. —  Warion,  Stories  from  the 
Bible  were  represented  by  the  priests,  and  were  the  origin  of  sacred  comedy. — Idem, 
Gregory  Naziansen,  an  early  father  of  the  church,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
drama  about  a.d.  364,  on  the  Pasnon  of  Christ,  to  counteract  the  profanities  of  the 
beathen  stage,  and  thus  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem  romantic  drama ; 
Init  this  is  not  clearly  proved.  Fitsstephen,  in  his  L\fe  qf  Thomat  ik  Beckett  asserts 
that  **  London  had  for  its  theatrical  exhibitions  holy  plays,  and  the  representation  of 
miracles,  wrought  by  holy  confessors."  The  Chester  Mysteries  were  performed  about 
1270.  Flays  were  performed  at  ClerkenweU  by  the  parish  clerks  in  1397,  and  mi- 
racles were  represented  in  the  fields.  Allegorical  characters  were  introduced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  Individual  characters  were  introduced  in  Henry  YII.'s  reign. 
The  first  regular  drama  acted  in  Europe  was  the  '^Sophonisba"  of  Trissino,  at  Rome, 
in  the  presence  of  pope  Leo  X.,  1515. —  VoUaire,  The  English  drama  became  per- 
fect in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  first  royal  license  for  the  drama  in  England  was 
to  master  Burbage,  and  four  others,  servants  to  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act  plays  at 
the  Globe,  Bankside,  1574.  A  license  was  granted  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  associates. 
In  1603.  Plays  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633,  and  were  afterwards  sus- 
pended until  the  Restoration  in  1660.  Two  companies  of  regular  performers  were 
Bcensed  by  Charles  II.,  KiUigrew's  and  Davenant's,  in  1662.  Kiliigrew*s  patent 
bean  date  April  25,  in  that  year ;  and  sir  William  Davenant's  was  r^^ulated  same 
time.  The  first  was  at  the  Bull,  Vere-street,  Clare-market,  which  was  immediately 
afterwards  removed  to  Drary-laue ;  the  other  in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  this  time 
boys  performed  women*s  parts.  Sir  William  Davenant  introduced  operas,  and  both 
eompanies  united,  1684,  and  continued  together  till  1694,  when  a  schism  under 
Betterton  led  to  the  opening  of  a  theatre  in  Lincoln's-Iun  Fields,  1695,  which  was 
the  parent  of  Covent  Garden.  Act  for  the  revision  of  plays,  and  for  licensing  them 
previously  to  being  performed,  1737.  Authors'  Dramatic  Copyright  Protection  Act. 
3  WilUam  lY.,  June  1833. — See  Coveni  Garden^  Drury-lantt  &c. 

DREAMS.  The  first  who  attempted  to  give  an  interpretation  to  dreams,  and  to  draw 
prognostics  from  omens,  was  Amphictyon  of  Athens,  1497  b.c  Laodice,  the  mo- 
ther of  Seleucus,  nine  months  before  his  birth,  dreamed  that  Apollo  presented  her 
with  a  precious  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  snchor,  and  com- 
manded her  to  deliver  it  to  her  son  as  soon  as  bom.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  morning 
she  found  a  ring,  answering  in  description  the  jewel  she  had  dreamed  of;  and  that 
not  only  the  son  of  whom  she  was  then  pregnant,  but  all  his  successors  of  the  house 
of  the  Seleuddfle,  had  the  mark  of  an  anchor  on  the  thigh,  353  b.c.  There  is  scrip- 
tural authority  for  a  reliance  upon  dreams;  particularly  may  be  mentioned  the  dream 
of  Joseph,  see  Matthew  i.  20.  In  Westminster  Abbey  are  singular  records  of  the 
dreams  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  instances  of  faith  in  visions  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume. A  remarkable  modem  instance  is  attested  in  the  Life  of  lord  Lyttleton :  that 
distinguished  nobleman  expired  three  days  after  a  singular  dream,  in  which  he  waa 
warned  of  his  spproaching  dissolution,  Aug.  22,  1773. 

DRESDEN.  Peace  of  Dresden,  between  Saxony,  Prassia,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
confirming  the  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  Dec.  25,  1745.  Siege  of  Dresden  by 
the  king  of  Prussia ;  during  which  memorable  investment  he  bombarded  the  town, 
Imt  was  obliged  to  retire  after  nine  days,  1759.  This  city  has  been  taken  and  retaken 
aeveral  times.  Battle  of  Dresden,  see  next  article.  Here  marshal  St.  Cyr,  and 
25,000  French  troops,  surrendered  to  the  allies,  Nov.  6,  1813.  Political  commotion, 
the  king  of  Saxony  resigns  the  royal  authority,  and  prince  Frederick,  his  nephew,  is 
declared  regent,  Sept.  9,  et  seq»  1830. 
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DRESDEN,  Battlb  of,  bctveai  the  aDied  army  madtr  the  priiiee  of  Schwmenber;, 
and  the  French  amy  comoMaded  by  Napokoo,  Aof^.  26  and  27,  1813.  The  allies, 
who  were  200,000  itniBg,  attacked  Napofeoa  in  hia  poaitioa  at  Dreaden,  and  the 
event  had  neariy  prored  fatal  to  them,  bat  fiir  an  error  in  the  oondnct  of  genenl 
Yandanune.  They  were  defeated  with  dreadfal  loaa,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Bohemia  ;  b«t  Yandamaae  imraaing  them  too  £ar,  hia  dtrisioQ  waa  cut  to  pieces, 
and  himself  and  all  hia  itaff  made  priaonen.  In  thia  battle  general  Morean  receiTcd 
his  mortal  wound  while  in  coaneisation  with  the  emperor  of  Woaaia. 

DRESDEN  CHINA.  The  fine  porcelain  ware  known  as  Dresden  china,  was  disoo- 
Tcred  by  M.  Boetidier,  who  was  at  the  time  only  an  apothecary's  boy,  1700.  Ser- 
rices  of  this  ware  hare  cost  many  thonsands  of  poimds  each.  A  costly  serriee, 
each  piece  exquisitely  painted,  and  the  battles  represented,  and  snbiecta,  all  diiferent, 
was  presented  to  the  doke  of  Wrflingtnn,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  1816,  and  is  the 
finest  in  England. 

DRESS.  Excess  in  dress  was  restrained  by  a  law  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  1465.  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  1574.— JPtowr.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  we  are  told,  wore  a  white  satin-pinked  irest,  dose  sleeved  to  the  wrist,  and 
orer  the  body  a  brown  doublet  finely  flowered,  and  embroidered  with  pearls.  In  the 
feather  of  his  hat,  a  large  mby  and  pearl  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  plaoe 
of  a  button.  Hia  breeches,  with  his  stoddngs  and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the 
end,  all  white ;  and  buff  shoes,  which  on  great  court  days  were  so  gorgeoaaly 
oOTcred  with  precious  stones,  as  to  have  exceeded  the  Talne  of  6600/.  ;  mad  he  bad 
a  auit  of  armour  of  solid  sUrer,  with  sword  and  belt  biasing  with  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  pearls.  King  James's  fayourite,  the  duke  of  Bnddngfaam,  could  afford  to  hare 
hia  diamonda  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when  he  chose  to  shake  a  few  otT  on  the 
ground,  he  obtained  all  the  feme  he  desired  from  the  pidEers>np,  who  were  generally 
Um  Damea  de  la  Cour. 

DROGHBDA.  Anciently  this  town  was  called  Tredagh,  and  was  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, haying  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  In  the  reign  of  EUiward  VI.  an 
act,  yet  unrepeided,  was  paased  for  the  foundation  of  a  uniyeraity  here.  Drogheda 
was  besieged  aeyeral  timea  in  the  contests  between  1641  and  1691.  Cromwell  took 
the  town  by  storm,  and  put  the  goyemor,  sir  A.  Aston,  and  the  whole  of  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  sword,  Aug.  14, 1649.  More  than  3000  men,  most  of  them  Kng^'fK, 
perished  in  this  dreadful  slaughter,  firom  which  one  indiyidual  only,  a  lieutenant, 
escaped.  Cromwell  also  murdered  eyery  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  the  dtiieos 
that  were  Irish. — See  Boyne. 

DROMORE,  Bishopric  of.  Ita  founder  was  St.  Coleman,  descended  from  a  sept  of 
the  Arada :  he  was  first  bishop,  about  556 :  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Ri- 
DKEMSR.  By  an  extent  returned  15  Joe.  I.  this  see  was  yalued  in  the  king's  books 
at  50/.  The  see  of  Dromore  is  to  be  united  to  that  of  Down,  on  its  next  bf^yrning 
yacant,  by  statute,  3  and  4  William  lY.,  1833. — See  Bithop*. 

DROWNING,  Punishment  of.  The  punishment  of  death  by  drowning  is  yery  an- 
cient, and  was  practised  by  many  countries,  eyen  by  our  own.  The  Britons  inf***^*^ 
death  by  drowning  in  a  quagmire,  before  450  B.C. — Stawe.  It  waa  it»iiM»HMi  on 
eighty  intractable  bishops  near  Nicomedia,  a.d.  370.  It  was  practised  in  France 
under  Louis  XI.,  and  on  the  French  clergy  in  1792,  when  they  were  termed  No^adeu 

DROWNING  PERSONS.  Societies  for  the  recoyery  of  drowning  persons  were  first 
instituted  in  Holland,  a.d.  1767.  The  second  society  is  said  to  haye  been  formed 
at  MiUn,  in  1768  ;  the  third  in  Hamburg,  1771 :  the  fourth  at  Paris,  in  1772 ;  and 
the  fifth  in  London,  in  1774.  Similar  societies  haye  been  instituted  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  motto  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  England  is  yery  appropriate : — 
Lateat  tointillula  forsan — a  small  spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

DRUIDS.  A  celebrated  order  among  the  ancient  Germans,  Gails,  and  Britons,  who 
from  their  yeneration  for  the  oak  (Drys)  were  so  called.  They  acted  as  priests  and 
magiatratea ;  one  of  them  was  inyeated  occasionally  with  supreme  authority.  In 
England  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  fiimilies,  that  the  dignity  of  their  station, 
added  to  that  of  their  birth,  might  procure  them  the  greater  respect  They  were 
yersed  in  sciences ;  had  the  administration  of  all  sacred  things ;  were  the  inter- 
preters of  the  goda  ;  and  supreme  judgea  in  all  causes.  The  Druids  headed  the  Bri- 
tons who  opposed  Cesar's  first  landing,  55  b.c.    They  were  cruelly  put  to  death. 
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defending  the  freedom  of  their  country  against  the  Roman  governor,  Saetonias 
Panlinan,  who  totallf  deatrojed  erery  mark  of  Dmidiam^  a.d.  59. — JiowlancTs 
Mona  AiUiq»ia. 

DRUM.  A  martial  instrument  whose  inrention  is  ascribed  to  Bacchus,  who,  according 
to  Polyenes,  "gave  his  signals  of  battle  with  cymbals  and  drums."  The  drum  was 
an  oriental  inyeation  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  a.d.  713. — Le  Clerc,  The 
braces  on  the  sides,  whereby  the  sound  may  be  rendered  louder  or  slacker,  are  of  later 
date.— ^«A#.  In  navigation,  the  drum,  or  drum-capstan,  for  weighing  anchors,  was 
inTented  by  sir  S.  Moreland,  in  l6B5.~~Atiderson, 

DRUNKARDS.  The  phrase  **  Drunk  as  a  lord,''  arose  out  of  an  older  proverb, 
*'  Drunk  as  a  beggar ; "  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  altered  owing  to  the  vice  of  drun* 
kenncss  prevailing  more  among  the  great  of  late  years.  Drunkenness  was  punished 
in  many  of  the  early  nations  with  exemplary  severity.  In  England,  a  canon  law  re- 
strained it  in  the  clergy  so  early  as  a.d.  747.  Constantine,  king  of  Scots,  punished 
this  offence  against  society  with  death.  He  used  to  say,  that  a  drunkard  was  but 
the  mimie  of  a  man,  and  differed  from  the  beast  only  in  snape,  a.d.  870.  Drunken- 
ness was  restrained  in  the  commonalty  in  England  in  975  ;  and  by  several  later  laws. 

DKURY-LANE  THEATRE,  derives  its  origin  from  a  cock-pit  which  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was  pulled  down,  and  rebuilt,  and  called 
the  Phoenix  ;  and  Charles  II.  granted  an  exclusive  patent  to  Thomas  Killigrew,  25 
April,  1662.  The  actors  were  the  king's  servants,  and  ten  of  them,  who  were  called 
gentlemen  of  the  great  chamber,  had  an  annual  allowance  of  ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth 
with  a  suitable  quantity  of  lace.  The  theatre,  with  sixty  adjoining  houses,  was 
burnt  down  in  1671  ;  and  a  new  edifice  was  buflt  in  its  room  by  sir  Christopher 
Wren,  in  1674.  The  interior  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  re-opened  Sept. 
23,  1775.  The  Drury-lane  Theatrical  Fund  was  originated  by  David  Garrick,  in 
1777.  In  1791,  the  whole  structure  of  the  theatre  was  pulled  down,  and  it  was  re- 
built and  opened  March  12,  1794.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  24,  1809  ; 
and  was  rebuilt  and  opened,  Oct.  16,  1812. — See  Theatres^  and  Drama. 

DUBLIN.  This  dty,  anciently  called  Aschcled,  built  a.d.  140.  It  obtained  its  pre- 
sent name  from  Alpinus,  a  lord  or  chief  among  the  Irish,  whose  daughter,  Auliana, 
having  been  drowned  at  the  ford  where  now  Whitworth-bridge  is  bmlt,  he  changed 
the  name  to  Auliana,  by  Ptolemy  called  Eblana  (afterwards  corrupted  into  Dublanis), 
that  she  might  be  haid  in  remembrance.  Alpinus  is  the  first  chief  mentioned  in  his- 
tory as  having  made  this  place  his  residence,  which  he  did  about  a.d.  155,  when  he 
brought  "  the  then  rude  hill  into  the  form  of  a  town." — See  Ireland, 


Christianity  estabUabed  here  on  the  ar- 
rival of  fit.  Patrick     .  .   A.D. 

[St  Batriekt  cathedral  foundod  about 
tills  time.] 

Dublin  oovfroned  with  walls  by  tho 
Danes,  or  Ottroen  (see  Dants) 

Kamed  by  king  Edgar  in  the  preface  to 
hli  charter, «  KobUtuima  Civitat  **      . 

Battle  of  Clootarf  {which  te4) 

DabUn  taken  by  Raymotid  le  Groe,  for 
Hemy  IL,  who  soon  after  arrives 

Charter  granted  by  this  king 

Christ**  Church  boflt,  1038 ;  rebuUt  .    . 

eianghtar  of  500  British  by  the  dtixcns 
{tmo  CulteH't  teood)     .        .        .        . 

ftwmiTiligii  of  Irish  princes,  who  swear 
allegianoe  to  king  John 

Foondatioa  of  Dublin  castle  laid  by 
Ifenry  de  Loundrcs.  ISOS ;  finished 

John  le  Deoer  first  provost ;  Hichard  de 
Sc  OUve  and  John  Stakobold,  first 
b«niini(8ee  Afajror)    .        .        .        . 

Thomas  Coaack,  first  mayor  iidem)    .    . 

Ucsioged  by  the  son  of  the  oorl  of  Kildaro, 
lord  deputy 

Christ  Church  made  a  deanery  and  chap- 
ter   by    Henry    VUL  — Sco    Christ- 
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Name  of  bailiff  changed ;  John  Ryan  and 

Thomas  Comyn,  first  sheriffs      .  a.d.  154f 

University  founded 1591 

Charter  granted  by  James  L  .  .  160C 

Convocation    which     established    the 

Thirty-nine  Articles  of  religion  .  .  1614 
Besieged  by  the  marquis  of  Ormond  and 

battle  of  Rathmlnes  {which  see)  .  .  1649 
Cromwell  arrives  fan  Dublin  with  9000 

foot,  and  400  horse  Aug.  1649 

Chief  magistrate  honoured  with  the  title 

of  lord  while  holding  office  •  .  186S 
Blue-coat  hoq>ital  incorporated  .    .  1670 

Essex-bridgo  built  by  sir  H.  Jenris  .  1679 
Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  founded  .  1683 
James  VL  arrives  in  Dublin  .  .  .  1688 
Great  gunpowder  explosion  .  .  .  1693 
Lamps  first  erected  in  the  city  .  ,  .  1698 
Infirmary.  Jcrvis-strcct,  founded  .  .1728 
Parliament-bouse  began  .  .  .  .  1729 
Foundling  Hospital  incorporated  ,  .  1739 
St  Patrick's  spire  erected— See  Patrick's 

Cathedral 1749 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  originated  1731 ; 

incorporated 1749 

Lock  Hospital  op^mcd  •        •    •  1758 

Hibernian  Society  •  1765 

Marine  Soctety         •        .  .   •  '768 
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DUBLIN,  continued, 

QueenVbridge  first  a«cted,  16B4 ;  d»-* 

stroyed  by  a  flood.  1763 ;  rebuilt    a.d.  1768 
Act  for  a  geoeral  pavement  of  the  streets 

of  the  city 1773 

Royal  Exchange  bqsan,  1769 ;  opened  .  1779 
Order  of  8t.  Patrick  InsUtuted  .  .1783 
Bank  of  Ireland  instituted  (see  Bank)  .  1783 
PoUoe  establisfaed  by  statute  .1736 

Royal  Academy  incorporated  .  .  .  1786 
Duke  of  Rutland's  funeral  .  1787 

Custom-hooss  begun,  1781 ;  opened  .  .  1791 
Dublin  Ubrary  instituted  .        .1791 

Fire  at  the  Parliament-house  .    .  1792 

Carlisle-bridge  erected  ....  1794 
City  armed  Association     •  .    .  1796 

New  law  courts  opened         .  .  1796 


Unkm  with  England  (see  Union),  Jsn.  1.  ISN 
Emmett's  Insorreotion  July  23.  IftiS 

Hibernian  Bible  Society  -  \»6 

Bank  transferred  to  College-green.        .  laOB 


Dublin  Institution  foonded 
Riot  at  the  theatre        • 
Visit  of  Geoige  IV.    . 
Hlbemian  Academy 
Dublin  lighted  with  gas     . 
Railroad  to  Kingstown 
Dublin  New  Police  Act 
Royal-arcade  burnt 
Poor  Law  Bill  passed 
Awful  storm  raged 
O*  ConneU'a  anest  (see  IWoZf ), 


.    .1811 

Dec.  16,  1814 

Aug.  13.  18?1 

Aug.  16,  1823 

Oct.  5,  189S 

Dec.  17,  1834 

.  July  4,  1838 

April  25,  1837 

July  31.  1838 

Jan.  6,  1839 

Oct.  14, 1843 

See  Ote  variaue  other  artictee  under  their  re- 
ep^ive 'heade. 


The  Rebellion ;  arrest  of  lord  Edward 
Fitcgerald,  in  Thomas-street,  May  19,  1798 

DUBLIN,  Archbishopric  of.  United  to  the  aee  of  Glandekgh,  or  Glendalacifa,  in  a.o. 
1214.  It  is  supposed  that  the  see  of  Doblin  was  founded  hj  St.  Patrick,  in  448. 
Gregory,  who  sucoeeded  to  the  prelacj  in  1121,  afterwards  became  archbithop ;  and 
George  Browne,  an  Augustine  friar  of  London  (depriTed  by  queen  Mary  in  1554), 
was  the  first  Protestant  archprelate  of  this  see.  Dublin  has  two  cathedrals,  Christ- 
Church,  and  St  Patrick's,  both  in  the  city,  a  most  rare  thing.  The  revenue  was 
▼alued,  in  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent  taken  30  Henry  YIII.,  at  534/.  I5«.  ^d, 
Irish. — See  Bishops. 

DUCAT.  First  coined  by  Longinus,  governor  of  Italy. — Procopius.  First  struck  in 
the  duchy  of  Apulia. — Du  Cange,  Coined  by  Robert,  king  of  Sicily,  in  a.o.  1240. 
The  ducat  is  so  called  because  struck  by  dukes.— ^o^twon.  It  is  of  silver  and  gold, 
the  value  of  the  first  being  As,  6d,,  and  that  of  the  gold  9s.  6d. — Pardon. 

DUELLING  AND  KNIGHT.ERRANTRY,  took  their  rise  fiN>m  the  judicial  combats 
of  the  Celtic  nations.  The  first  duel  in  England,  not  of  this  character,  took  place, 
A.D.  1096.     Duelling  in  civil  matters  was  forbidden  in  France,  1305.     The  present 

fractice  of  duelling  arose  in  the  challenge  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
527.  The  fight  with  small  swords  was  iotroduced  into  England,  29  EUzabeth  1587. 
ProclamatioB  that  no  person  should  be  pardoned  who  killed  another  in  a  duel,  30 
Charles  II.,  1679.  Duelling  was  checked  in  the  army,  1792.— See  Battel^  Wager 
off  Combat,  ^c. 


LATB  MBMORABLB  DUELS. 

Between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord 
Mohmi,  fought  .        .        .    ajd.  171i 

[This  duel  was  fought  with  small  swords 
in  Hyde-park.  Lord  Mohun  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  and  the  duke  expired  of 
his  wounds  as  he  was  being  oarried  to 
hiscoacli.] 

Captain  Peppard  and  Mr.  Hayes;  the 
latter  killed  1728 

Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Morgan ;  the  for- 
mer killed  ....  1748 

Mr.  S.  Martin  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  M.P.  .    .  1763 

Lord  Townahend  and  lord  Bellamont ; 
lord  Bellamont  wounded       .    Feb.  1,  1773 

The  Count  D'Artois  and  the  duke  of 
Bourbon     .         .         .         March  21 ,  1778 

Charles  James  Fox  and  Bir.  Adam ;  Mr. 
Fox  wounded         .         .    '    Nov.  30,  177» 

Mr.  Donovan  and  captain  Hanson ;  the 
latter  killed         .         .         .    Nov.  13,  177» 

Colonel  Fullerton  and  lord  Shelbume ; 
the  latter  woimded  March  23,  1780 

Rev  Bfr.  Allen  and  Lloyd  Dulany ;  the 
latter  killed  .    June  18,  1783 

Colonel  Thomas  of  the  Guards  and  Col. 
Gordon  ;  Col  Thomas  kUled,   Sept.  4,  1783 


Lord  Macartney  and  miOor.-fen.8taart ; 
the  former  wounded  June  9,  I7K 

Mr.  Barrington  and  Mr.  M'Kcnaie ;  (the 
former  killed  on  the  ground  by  geoenl 
Gillespie,  the  second  of  the  latter !)     .  I7W 

Mr.  M*Keon  and  George  Nugent  Rty- 
nolds;  the  latter  murdered  by  the 
former        ....    Jan.  31,  17M 

Mr.  Purefd^  and  colonel  Roper;  the  lat- 
ter killed         .  .        I>eo.l7,178i 

Duke  of  York  and  colonel  Lennox,  after- 
wards duke  of  Richmond     .    May  37,  I7B9 

Bir  George  Ramsay  and  captain  Macrea ; 
sir  George  kHIed        ....  179S 

Bir.  Curran  and  major  Hobart     April  1.  \7W 

Mr.  liaoduiTand  Mr.  Prince;  the  latter 
killed   ....  June  4,  ITS^ 

Mr.  Harv^  Aston  and  lient.  Fitsgerald ; 
the  former  severely  wounded,  June  35,  17W 

Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Anderson;  tiie 
former  killed  •    b4^80,17» 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Jnliua;  tbelbnncr 
killed     ....        July  19, 1791 

Mr.  John  Kemble  and  Mr.  Aiken ;  no 
fatality  .         March  1,  179 

Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  captain  Cutbhot ; 
nofbtaUty  Juns9,17» 
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DUELLING  AND  knight-errantry,  oon/intMi/. 


ILdeCbsaffgnyaadSlr.  Lttneth:  the 
ImUarwoonded       .        .        Nov.  8,  1792 

Mr.  Carponter  and  Mr.  Pride ;  the  for- 
mer killed  .    Ang.aOb  1796 

Lord  Norbury  and  Mr.  Napper  Tandy 
(an  aflkir ;  no  meeting)    .      Ang.  21,  1796 

Lord  Vakntia  and  Mr.  Oawler ;  the 
former  wounded        •         .    June  28,  1796 

Rt.  bon.  William  Pitt  and  Mr.  Georse 
Tlemey  .  May  27,  1796 

Rl  Hon.lBaao  Conryand  Rt.  hon.  Henry 
Orattan    ....     Jan.  15,  1800 

Ueat.  Willis  and  major  Impey :  the 
major  killed  Aug.  96,  1801 

Rthon.  George  Ogle  and  Bernard  Coyle 
{tijfht  tkoU  i  mofatalitjf)       .       .      .  1802 

flb*  Richard  Muagrave  and  Mr.  Todd 
Jones ;  sir  Riohard  wounded,  June  8,  1802 

Colonel  Montgomery  and  captain  Mao 
Kamara ;  the  former  killed,  April  6;  1809 

Gen.  Hamilton  and  col.  Burr ;  the  gen. 
killed,  greatly  lamented    .  .  1804 

Lord  Camelford  and  oi4;>tain  Best ;  lord 
Gamelford  killed  March  10,  1804 

Surgeon  Fisher  and  lient  Torrens ;  the 
latter  killed  .  .     March  92,  1806 

Baron  Hompesch  and  Mr.  Richardson  ; 
the  latter  sererely  wounded.  Sept  21,  1806 

Sr  Francis  Bnrdett  and  Mr.  Panll ;  the 
fonner  wounded  .    May  5,  1807 

Mr.  Aksock  and  Mr.  Coldongh ;  the  Ut- 
ter killed  (the  sunriror  soon  after  loet 
his  reason,)  June  8,  1807 

M.  de  Granproe  and  M.  Le  Pique,  in  bal- 
knns, at  Paris;  the  latter  killed.  May  3, 1808 

Mi^  Campbell  and  captain  Boyd ;  the 
latter  murdered        .        .    June  23,  1808 

Lord  Paget  and  captain  C^dogan ;  nei> 
ther  wounded  May  90, 1809 

Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  George  Can- 
ning; the  latter  wounded  .  Sept  22,  1809 

Mr.  George  Payne  and  Mr.  Clarke ;  the 
farmer  killed  Sept.  6,  1810 

Captain  Boardman  and  ensign  de  Bal< 


ton  :  the  framer  killed 


March  4,  1811 


Lient  Stewart  and  lieut  Bagnal ;  the 

latter  mortally  wounded  .  Oct  7.  1812 
Mr.  Edward  Maguire  and  lient  Blun- 

d^;  the  latter  killed  .  .  July  9,  1813 
Mr.  Hatehell  and  Mr.  Morley  Feb.  12,  1814 
Gapt  Stackpole    (Statira)  and   lieut 

Ceefl ;  the  captain  kUled  .  April,  1814 
Mr.  O'ConneU  and  Mr.  D'Esterre ;  Bfr. 

D^Esterre  UUed    .  .  Feb.  1,  1815 

CoL  Qoentin  and  coL  Palmer  .  Feb.  7*  1815 
Mr. O'Connell  and  Mr. Peel  (an  affair; 

no  meeting)  Aug.  31,  1815 

MiO^  Greene  and  Mr.  Price  in  America ; 

the  latter  killed,  greaUy  lamented  .  1816 
Captain  Fottrell  and  colonel  Ross ;  five 

shots  each,  but  no  fatality  .  Dec.  — ,  1817 


Lieut  Hindes  and  lieut  Gilbert  Conroy ; 
the  former  killed  .    March  G,  1817 

Mr.  John  Sutton  and  major  Lockyer, 
the  former  killed  Dec.  10,  1817 

Mr.  CCallaghan  and  lieut  Bayley ;  the 
Utter  killed  .    Jan.  12,  1818 

Mr.  Grattan  and  the  earl  of  Clare,  June  7, 1820 

Mr.  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Hartinger ;  both 
desperately  wounded  Sept.  18,  1820 

Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Christie ;  the  fonner 
killed        ....    Feb.  16,  1821 

M.  Manuel  and  Mr.  Beaumont  AprO  9,  1821 

Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and  Mr.  James 
Stuart ;  the  former  killed    March  26,  1822 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  duke 
of  Bedford;  no  fataUty      .       May  2,  1822 

General  Pepe  and  general  Caraacosa ; 
the  Utter  wounded     .         .    Feb.  28,  1823 

Mr.  Wostall  and  captain  Gourlay ;  the 
latter  killed 1824 

Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Lambton,  July  1 ,  1826 

Mr.  Brie,  barrister,  and  Mr.  Hayes ;  the 
former  killed  .        .  Dec.  26,  1826 

Rer.  Mr.  Hodson  and  Mr.  Grady  ;  the 
Utter  wounded  Aug.  1827 

Mi^or  Edgeworth  and  Mr.  Henry  Grat- 
tan (an  affair ;  no  meeting)    Sept.  — ,  1827 

Mr.  Long  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Creeplgny ; 
neither  wounded 1828 

Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  earl  of  Win- 
chilsea  .  March  21,  1829 

Lieut  Crowther  and  captain  Helsham ; 
the  former  killed   .         .         April  1,  1829 

Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  O'Grady;  the 
Utter  kiUed         .  March  18,  1830 

Mr.  Wm.  Lambrecht  and  Mr.  Olirer 
Clayton ;  the  Utter  kiUed    .    Jan.  8,  1830 

Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Mathlas ;  the  Ut- 
ter wounded  .       .  Jan.  22,  1833 

Mr.  Maher  and  Mr.  Colles     .    Jan.  22,  1833 

Sir  John  W.  Jeffcott  and  Dr.  Hennis  ; 
the  Utter  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  18th        .        .        .    Bfay  10,  1833 

Capt  Wellesley  Ashe  and  sir  Charles 
Hampton  .        .         Sept  11,  1834 

Lord  Alvanley  and  Mr.  Morgan  O'Con- 
nell ;  two  shots  each  .      Bfay  4,  1835 

Sir  Colquhoun  Grant  and  lord  Seymour  ; 
no  fatality  ....  May  29,  1835 

Mr.  Roebuck,M.P.  and  Mr.  Black,  editor 
Mom.  Ckron.i  two  shoU  each,  Nov.  19, 1835 

Mr.  RuthTen  and  Mr.  Scott ;  and  Mr. 
Ruthven  and  Mr.  Close  (Mr.  Scott's 
second),  the  Utter  wounded  .  May  23.  1836 

The  earl  of  Cardigan  and  capt.  Tuckett 
11th  Regt.,  two  shots  each,  the  Utter 
wounded        .        .        .       Sept  12,  1840 

Capt  Boldero  and  hon.  Craven  Berke- 
ley ;  no  fataUty  .     July  15,  1842 

CoL  Fawcett  and  capt  Munroe;  col. 
Fawoett  killed    .  .    July  1,  1843 


As  many  u  227  official  and  memorable  duels  were  fought  during  my  grand  climacteric. 
— Sir  J,  Barrington,  A  single  writer  enumerates  172  duels,  in  which  63  iDdividuaU 
were  killed  and  96  wounded :  in  three  of  these  cases  both  the  combatants  were 
killed^  and  18  of  tlM  sunrirors  suiSered  the  sentence  of  the  law. — Hamilton. 

DUKE,  originally  a  Roman  dignity,  first  giTcn  to  the  generals  of  armies.    In  England, 
during  Saxon  times,  the  commanders  of  armies  were  called  dukes,  duMt. — CanuUn, 


DUK  Q  183  2  DUN 

The  title  lay  dormant  from  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  who  oonferred 
the  title  on  hia  eldest  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  the  style  of  dnke  of  Corn- 
wall, A.D.  1336.  Robert  de  Vere  was  created  marquis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of 
Ireland,  9  Richard  II.  1385.  The  first  duke  created  in  Scotland  was  by  king 
Robert  III.,  who  created  David,  prince  of  Scotland,  duke  of  Rothsay,  a  title  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  king's  eldest  son,  a.d.  1398. 

DUKE,  Grand.  The  Medici  family  was  one  of  extraordinary  greatness  and  immense 
wealth.  Of  this  family,  Alexander  de  Medicis  was  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the 
republic  of  Tuscany  in  1531 ;  he  was  stabbed  in  the  night ;  and  his  son,  Cosmo,  wu 
created  grand  duke,  the  first  of  that  rank,  by  pope  Pius  V.  in  1569. 

DUKE  HUMPHREY.  The  old  saying  of  **  Dining  with  duke  Humphrey,"  was  in 
allunon  to  persons  who  used  to  ^ndk  in  St.  Paul's  church  during  dinner  time; 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester  being  a  man  of  great  hospitality,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

DULWICH  COLLEGE,  founded  by  Edward  AUeyne,  an  eminent  comedian,  and  called 
God's-Gift  College,  was  completed  in  1617;  he  was  the  first  master  of  his  own 
college,  and  died  in  1626.    A  fine  gallery,  to  contain  the  Boui^geois  coUectioo  of 

Eictures,  bequeathed  by  sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  was  annexed  in  1813.  The  manor  of 
Mwich  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  this  college  ;  and  the  estate  being  much 
increased  by  inclosures,  donations,  and  the  advanci^  Talue  of  land,  wUIe  the 
original  number  of  persons  relicTed  has  not  been  enlarged,  a  situation  in  GodVGift 
CoUege  approaches  to  opulence* — Leigh, 

DUMB.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pedro  de  Ponce  educated  two 
children  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  who  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  so  as  not  only  to 
read  and  write  and  know  arithmetic,  but  to  understand  sereral  languages,  and  the 
principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  astronomy.  Perreira,  a  Spaniard,  exhibited 
at  Paris  children  instructed  by  him,  whose  acquirements  astonished  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  there,  1748.  The  Abb^  I'Ep^  has  been  most  successful  in  Prance ;  and  in 
these  countries  are  many  asylums  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.   See  Dtaf^  Dumb, 

DUMBLANE,  Battlx  of,  called  also  Sheriffmuir,  between  the  royalist  armj  and  the 
Scots  rebels,  the  former  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
earl  of  Mar,  who  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  Norember  12,  1715. 

DUN.  This  term  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  the  French,  where  dtmne  signifies 
give  me,  implying  a  demand  for  something  due,  but  the  true  origin  of  the  expressioD 
is  as  follows  : — ^lliere  was  a  man  named  John  Dun,  a  bailiff  of  the  town  of  Linoohi, 
who  was  so  extremely  actire,  and  so  dexterous  at  the  management  of  his  rough 
business,  that  it  became  a  prorerb,  when  a  man  refused  to  pay  his  debts,  to  say, 
'*  Why  don't  you  Dun  him  ?"  that  is,  <<  Why  don't  you  send  Dun  to  arrest  him?" 
Hence  it  grew  into  a  custom,  and  is  now  as  old  as  since  the  days  of  Henry  YIL— 
Gale's  Recreations, 

DUNBAR,  Battle  of,  between  the  Scottish  and  English  army,  in  which  John  Baliol 
was  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warrenne,  and  Scotland  subdued,  by  Edward  I.,  fought 
April  27, 1296.  Battle  between  the  Soots  and  the  English  under  Cromwell,  who 
obtained  a  signal  rictory,  September  3,  1650. 

DUNDALK.  After  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  Bruce,  who  had  invaded 
Ireland  in  1315,  and  had  been  crowned  king,  he  was  beheaded  here  in  1318,  and 
with  him  6200  Scots  iuTaders  lost  their  lives.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of 
Dundalk  were  destroyed  in  1641.  The  first  cambric  manufacture  in  Ireland  was 
established  in  this  town  by  artisans  from  France  in  1727. 

DUNGAN-HILL,  Battlx  of,  in  Ireknd,  between  the  English  and  Irish  armies,  the 
former  commanded  by  colonel  Jones,  who  signally  defeated  the  Irish,  of  whom  6000 
were  slain,  while  the  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable,  July  10,  1647. 

DUNKIRK.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  English  and  French, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  June  24,  1658,  the  last  year  of  Cromwell's 
administration.  It  was  sold  by  Charies  II.  for  500,000/.  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1662. 
The  French  king  made  Dunkirk  one  of  the  best  fortified  ports  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
all  the  works  were  demolished,  and  the  basins  filled  up,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  The  French  afterwards  resumed  the  works;  but  theywer« 
ordered  to  be  demolished  at  the  peace  of  1763.    They  continued  thus  till  the  peace 
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of  1783,  when  they  were  again  reanmed.  The  English  attempted  to  besiege  this 
place  ;  but  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded,  was  defeated  by  Hoche,  and  forced  to 
retire  with  Ums,  Sept.  7,  1793. 

DUNMOW,  IN  EsBBX.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  tenure  of  the  manor,  **  that 
whatever  married  couple  will  go  to  the  priory,  and,  kneeling  on  two  sharp-pointed 
stones,  will  swear  that  they  had  not  quarrelled  nor  repented  of  their  marriage  within 
a  year  and  a  day  after  its  celebration,  shall  receive  a  flitch  of  bacon."  This  custom 
was  instituted  by  Robert  de  Fitswalter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  1244.  The  earliest 
recorded  daim  for  the  bacon  was  in  1445,  since  which  period  it  has  only  been  de- 
manded five  times.  Thelast  claimants  were  John  Shakeshanks  and  his  wife,  who  estab- 
lished their  right  to  it,  June  20,  1751 ;  they  made  a  large  sum  by  selling  slices  of  the 
llitch  to  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  ceremony,  there  being  5000  persons  present. 

DUNSINANE,  Battlx  of.  Celebrated  in  dramatic  story  by  the  immortal  Shak- 
ipeare.  On  the  hill  of  Dunsinane  was  fought  the  renowned  battle  between  Macbeth, 
the  thane  of  Glammit,  and  Seward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  sent  Seward  on  behalf  of  Malcomb  III.,  whose  father,  Doncan,  the  thane  and 
vsvrper  had  murdered.  Macbeth^  who  was  signally  defeated,  fled,  and  was  pursued, 
it  is  said,  to  Lnmphanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  there  slain,  1057.  The  history  of 
MadMth  is  the  subject  of  Shakspeare's  incomparable  drama. 

DURHAM,  Bishopric  of.  First  fixed  at  Holy  Island  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, in  635,  but  forced  from  it  by  the  merciless  invasion  of  the  Danes.  It  was 
next  fixed  at  Chester-le-street  for  200  years,  and  then  finally  at  Durham.  The 
bones  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  sixth  bishop,  were  taken  to  Durham,  and  interred  in  the 
cathedral  founded  there.  This  see  is  deemed  the  richest  in  England,  and  was  valued 
in  the  king's  books  at  2821/.  The  Palatinate  jorisdiction  of  Durham  was  separated 
firom  the  diocese,  and  vested  in  the  crown,  June  21, 1836. 

DURHAM,  Battlb  of,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  armies,  fought  at  Nevill's- 
citwi,  near  Durham.  The  former  army  was  commanded  by  oueen  Philippe  and 
lord  Piercy,  and  the  latter  by  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  vanquished. 
nfteen  thousand  of  Bruce's  soldiers  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  himself,  with  many  of 
his  nobles  and  knights,  and  many  thousand  men,  were  taken  prisoners,  Oct.  17, 1346. 

DUUMVIRI.  Two  noble  patricians  at  Rome,  who  were  first  appointed  by  Tarquin 
the  Proud  to  take  care  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  which  were  supposed  to  contain 
the  Cste  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Sibylline  books  were  placed  in  the  capitol,  and 
aeenred  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  a  chest  under  the  ground.  The  Duumviri  were 
instituted  520  b.c,  and  continued  until  their  number  was  increased  to  ten,  and  called 
the  Decemviri,  450  b.c.— Ltey. 

DWARFS,  Ancient.  The  most  celebrated  dwarf  in  ancient  history  for  shortness  of 
stature,  was  Philetus  of  Cos,  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  most  distinguished  in  his 
age  as  a  poet,  and  for  learning  :  he  was  so  diminutive  that  he  always  carried  leaden 
weigfata  in  his  pockets  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  the  wind.  Philetus  was 
preomtor  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. — JElian,  Julia,  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a  dwarf 
catted  Coropas,  but  two  feet  and  a  hand's  breadth  high  ;  and  Andromeda,  a  freed- 
maid  of  Julia's,  was  of  the  same  height. — Pliny,  Aug.  Cfesar  exhibited  in  bis  plays 
a  man  not  two  feet  in  stature. — Sueton.  Alypius  of  Alexandria,  a  logician  and 
philosopher,  waa  but  one  foot  five  inches  and  a  half  high;  he  seemed  to  be  consumed 
into  a  kind  of  divine  nature. —  Vosa,  IruiHi, 

DWARFS,  MonxRN.  John  de  Estrix,  of  Mechlin,  was  brought  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  1592,  when  he  waa  35  years  of  age,  having  a  long  beard  ;  he  was  skilled  in 
languages,  and  not  more  than  three  feet  high.  Jeffery  Hudson,  an  English  dwarf, 
was  served  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pie,  before  the  king  and  queen,  at  a  feast  given  to 
them  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham,  in  1626  ;  he  was  then  a  youth  18  inches  high. 
In  later  years,  JeiTery  having  challenged  a  Mr.  Crofts,  who  had  offended  him,  to 
fight  n  duel,  die  latter  came  to  the  gpround  armed  only  with  a  squirt :  this  new 
indignity  led  in  the  end  to  an  actual  meeting,  and  the  dwarf  shot  his  antagonist 
dead,  1653.  Count  Borowlaski,  a  Polish  genUeman,  of  great  accomplishments  and 
elegant  manners,  well  known  in  England,  where  be  resided  many  years,  was  bom  in 
November  1739.  His  growth  was,  at  one  year  of  age,  14  inches ;  at  six,  17  inches ; 
at  twenty,  33  inches  ;  and  at  thirty,  39.  He  bad  a  sister,  named  Anastasia,  seven 
jc»Ta  younger  than  himself,  and  so  much  shorter  that  she  could  stand  under  hia 
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arm.  He  Tisited  many  of  the  coarti  of  Europe,  and  died  in  England  at  the  great 
age  of  98,  in  1837. 
DYEING,  Art  of.  The  disooTery  of  it  attributed  to  the  Tjriana.  In  dyeing  and 
dipping  their  own  cloths,  the  English  were  so  little  skilled,  that  their  manufactures 
were  usually  sent  white  to  Holland,  and  returned  to  England  for  sale.  The  art  of 
dyeing  woollens  was  brought  from  the  Low  Countries  in  1608,  '*  Two  dyers  of 
Exeter  were  flogged  for  teaching  their  art  in  the  north**  (of  England)  1628.  A 
statute  against  abuses  in  dyeing  passed  in  1783. 


E. 

EAGLE.  An  ancient  coin  of  Ireland,  made  of  a  base  metal,  and  current  in  the  lint 
years  of  Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1272 ;  it  was  so  named  from  the  figure  impressed 
upon  it.  The  American  gold  coinage  of  eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter  eagles,  begsn 
December  6,  1792.  An  American  eagle  is  of  the  value  of  10  doUars,  or  about  two 
guineas  English. 

EAGLE.  The  standard  of  the  eagle  was  first  borne  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Romans 
carried  figures  of  the  eagle,  as  ensigns,  in  silTer  and  gold,  and  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  a  thunderbolt  in  its  talons,  on  the  point  of  a  spear  ;  they  adopted  the 
eagle  in  the  consulate  of  Marius,  102  b.c.  When  Charlemagne  became  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  German  empire,  he  added  the  second  head  to  Uie  eagle  for  his  anns, 
to  denote  that  the  empires  of  Rome  and  Germany  were  united  in  him,  a.d.  802. 
The  eagle  was  the  imperial  standard  of  Napoleon ;  and  is  that  of  Amtria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia. — White  Eagub,  an  order  of  knighthood  instituted  in  1325,  by 
Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Casimir  with  a  daughter  ci 
the  great  duke  of  Lithuania ;  the  knights  of  this  order  wore  a  gold  chain  oo  the 
breast,  to  which  hung  a  silver  eagle  crowned. — See  Knighthood.  Black  Eaou 
was  an  order  of  the  same  kind,  instituted  in  1701,  by  the  elector  of  Brmndenborgh, 
Frederick  I.,  on  his  being  crowned  king  of  Prussia. 

EAR-RINGS.  Among  the  Athenians  the  perforation  of  the  ears  was  a  mark  of 
nobility :  among  the  Hebrews  and  Romans  it  indicated  servitude.  Pendents  firom 
the  ears  are  at  this  day  sometimes  used  by  the  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries,  even  the  most  civilised  in  Europe. 

EARL.  An  honour  which  came  trom  the  Saxons,  and  continued  for  many  ages  the 
highest  rank  in  England,  until  Edward  III.  created  dukes,  and  Richard  11.  created 
marquesses,  both  having  precedency  assigned  above  earls.  They  had,  anciently,  for 
the  support  of  their  state,  the  third  penny  out  of  the  sheriff's  court,  issuing  out  of 
the  pleas  of  the  shire  whereof  they  had  their  title,  as  in  ancient  times  there  were  no 
counts  or  earls  but  had  a  county  or  shire  for  his  earldom.  Upon  the  increase  of 
earls  their  revenue  ceased,  and  their  powers  were  abridged.  Alfred  used  the  title  of 
earl  as  a  substitute  for  king.  William  Fitz-Osbom  was  made  earl  of  Hereford  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066.  Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus,  in  Soot- 
land,  by  king  Malcolm  III.  in  1037.  Sir  John  de  Courcy  created  baron  of  Kinsale 
and  earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  II.  1181. 

EARL  MARESCHAL.  The  Earl  Mareschal  of  Scotknd  was  an  officer  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  whereas  the  constable  commanded  the  whole  army;  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  joint  command,  as  all  orders  were  addressed  to  "  our  constable 
and  marischal.'*  The  office  of  earl  mareschal  has  never  becm  out  of  the  noble  &mily 
of  Keith.  It  was  reserved  at  the  Union ;  and  when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
bought,  .it  was  in  the  crown,  being  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  George  Keith,  eari 
mareschal,  in  1715. 

EARL-MARSHAL.  The  eighth  great  officer  of  state.  This  office,  until  it  was  made 
hereditary,  always  passed  by  grant  from  the  king.  The  rank  was  lord  marshal  only, 
until  Richard  II.,  in  1397,  granted  letters  patent  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  by  the 
style  of  earl  marshal.  In  1672,  Charles  11.  granted  to  Henry,  lord  Howard,  the 
dignity  of  earl  marshal,  with  power  to  execute  the  same  by  deputy.  Gilbert  de 
Clare  was  created  lord  marshal  by  king  Stephen,  1135.  The  last  lord  marshal  was 
John  Fitz-Allan,  lord  Maltravers. — Camden  ;  A»hmoU*»  InstU. 

EARTH.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  first  suggested  by  Thales  of  Miletus, 
about  640  b.c.  Its  magnitude  was  calculated  trom  measuring  an  arc  of  tfia  meridisn 
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by  Entotthenefly  240  b.c.  The  Greeks  Unght  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  the 
popes  beliered  it  to  be  a  plane,  and  gaTe  all  towards  the  west  to  the  kings  of  Spain. 
The  first  ship  that  sailed  round  the  earth,  and  thence  demonstrated  that  its  form  was 
lobular,  waa  Magellan's,  in  1519.  The  notion  of  its  magnetism  was  started  by 
Gilbert  in  1576.  The  experiments  of  M.  Richer,  in  1672,  led  Newton  to  prove  the 
earth  to  be  in  the  shape  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  The  variation  of  its  axis  was  disco- 
Tered  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  1737. — See  Globe. 

EARTHENWARE.  Vessels  of  this  ware  were  in  use  among  the  most  ancient  nations. 
Various  domestic  articles  were  made  by  the  Romans,  715  b.c.  The  art  was  revived 
and  improved  in  Italy,  a.d.  1310.  Wedgewood's  patent  ware  was  first  made  in 
1762.  His  pottery  in  Staffordshire  was  extended  to  a  variety  of  carioas  compositions, 
anbaenrient  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  to  the  arts,  antiquity, 
htstory,  ice,,  and  thereby  rendered  a  very  important  branch  of  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domestic.    See  China. 

EARTHQUAKES.  The  theory  of  earthquakes  has  not  yet  been  formed  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  Anaxagoras  supposed  that  earthquakes  were  produced  by  sub- 
terraneous clouds  bursting  out  into  lightning,  which  shook  the  vaults  that  confined 
them,  B.C.  435. — Dioff,  Laert.  Kircher,  Des  Cartes,  and  others,  supposed  that 
there  were  many  vast  cavities  under  ground  which  have  a  communication  with  each 
other,  some  of  which  abound  with  waters,  others  with  exhalations,  arising  from 
inflammable  substances,  as  nitre,  bitumen,  sulphur,  &c.  These  opinions  con- 
tinued to  be  supported  till  1749-50,  when  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  London,  and 
aeveral  parts  of  Britain.  Dr.  Stukeley,  who  had  been  engaged  in  electrical  experi- 
ments,  then  began  to  suspect  that  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  at- 
tributed not  to  vapours  or  fermentations  generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
bat  to  electricity.  These  principles  at  the  same  time  were  advanced  by  Signor 
Becearia,  vridiout  knowing  anything  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  discoveries,  and  the  hypothesis 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley.  In  many  cases,  however, 
it  appean  probable  that  the  immense  power  of  water  converted  into  steam  by  sub- 
terraneous fires  must  contribute  to  augment  the  force  which  occasions  earthquakes. 
Aasong  those  which  are  recorded  as  having  been  the  most  destructive  and  memorable, 
are  the  following,  which  are  quoted  from  the  best  sources :  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  in  this  volume  ail  that  have  occurred  * : — 


One  wbidi  made  the  pimtnimla  of  Eu- 
baaanidand  b.c.    425 

ElUoe  and  Bnla  in  the  Pdoponnenu, 
swallowed  up 973 

One  at  Rome,  when,  hi  obedlenoe  to  an 
oracle,  IC.  Ciutius,  armed  and  mounted 
oo  a  itately  horae,  leaped  hito  the 
dreadful  duum  it  oooasioned  (£<«y)    .    9S8 

Doras,  hi  Greece,  burled  with  iJl  its  hi- 
haUtants ;  and  twelve  cittee  in  Cam- 
pania also  buried       ....    345 

Lyifanachia  totally  buried,  with  aU  its 
Inhabitants 283 

Awfol  one  in  Asia,  which  overturned 
twdve  cities  aj>.     17 

One  aooompanled  by  the  eruption  of 
YasDvins ;  the  cities  of  PompeU  and 
Hercnlaneom  buried         ...      79 

Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  and 
two  in  Galatia,  overturned  .    107 

Anttoeh  destroyed 114 

IViocmwdia,  CMana,  and  Niceain  Bithy- 
nia,  overturned  .126 

In  Asia,  Pimtns,  and  Macedonia,  150 
cities  and  towns  damaged  .    .    307 


Nioomedla  again  demolished,  and  its  in- 
habitants buried  in  its  ruins       .   aj>. 

One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  world    .    . 

At  Constantinople ;  its  edifices  destroyed, 
and  thousands  perished      . 

In  Africa ;  many  cities  overturned     .    . 

Awful  one  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia; 
more  than  500  cities  were  destroyed, 
and  the  loss  of  life  surpassed  all  calcu- 
lation         

In  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  .    . 

Constantinople  overturned,  and  all 
Greece  shaken  .... 

One  felt  throughout  England  .    . 

One  at  Antioch ;  many  towns  destroyed : 
among  them,  Mariseum  and  Mamistria  1114 

Catania  in  Sicily  overturned,  and  15,000 
persons  buried  in  the  ruins 

One  severely  felt  at  Lincoln       .         .    . 

At  Calabria,  when  one  of  its  cities  and 
all  its  inhabitants  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea    .... 

One  again  felt  throughout  England    .    . 

At  Naples,  when  40,000  of  its  inhabitants 
perished 
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*  Sbooks  of  earthquakes  are  recorded  as  occurring  at  various  times  in  these  realms :  but  they  hare 
Bsvar  been  fatal  in  their  consequences,  although  in  some  cases  (but  the  instances  are  rare)  a  few 
bnCmhigs  have  fallen,  or  sustained  partial  damage.  To  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  a  more  terrible 
shock  predicted  by  a  madman,  for  the  8th  of  April  following,  thousands  of  persons,  particularly 
those  of  rank  and  fortune,  passed  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1750,  in  their  carriAges  and  in  tents 
in  Hyde-park.  o 
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EARTHQUAKES,  conHnued, 


One  felt  in  London :  part  of  8t.  Piuil't 
and  the  Temple  chorches  fell     .    ajx  1580 

In  Japan,  aereral  cities  made  ruins,  and 
thousands  perished    ....  1596 

Awful  one  at  Calalvia       .  .    .  1638 

One  in  China,  when  300,000  persona  were 
huried  in  Peldn  alone  .         .  1663 

One  sererely  felt  in  Irdand  .    .  1690 

One  at  Jamaica,  which  totally  destroyed 
Port  Royal,  whose  houses  were  en- 
gulfed finrty  fathoms  deep,  and  300 
perscms  perished         ....  1682 

One  in  Sicily,  which  OTcrtumed  54  cities 
and  towns,  and  300  Tillages.  Of  Catania 
and  its  18,000  inhabitants,  not  a  trace 
remained ;  more  than  100,000  lives 
were  lost 1603 

Palermo  nearly  destroyed,  and  6000  per- 
sons perished     1726 

Again  in  China;  and  100,000  people 
swallowed  up  at  Pdcin   .         .        .    .  1731 

One  in  Hungary,  which  turned  a  moun- 
tain round 1736 

Lima  and  Callao  demolished ;  18,000  per- 
sons buried  in  the  ruins         .  Oct.  28,  1746 

One  at  Palermo,  which  swallowed  up  a 
conrent ;  but  the  monks  escaped  .       .  1740 

In  London,  the  inhabitants  terrified  by 
a  slight  shock  .         .  Feb.  8,  1750 

Another,  but  sevoer  shock,      March  8,  1750 

Adrianople  nearly  orerwhdmed         .    .  1752 

At  Grand  Cairo,  half  of  the  houses,  and 
40,000  persons  swallowed  up        .         .  1754 

Quito  destroyed      .         .        .      April,  1755 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  In  about 
eight  minutes  most  of  the  houses,  and 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants,  were 
swallowed  up,  and  whole  streets  buried. 
The  cities  of  Coimbra,  Oporttt,  and 
Braga,  suffered  dreadfully,  and  St. 
Ubcs  was  wholly  overturned.  In  Spain, 
a  largo  i>art  of  Malaga  became  ruins. 
One  half  of  Fex,  in  Morocco,  was  de- 
stroyed, and  more  than  12,000  Arabs 
perished  there.  Above  half  of  the 
island  of  Madeira  became  waste ;  and 
2000  houses  in  the  island  of  Meteline, 
in  the  Archipelago,  were  overthrown : 
this  awful  earthquake  extended  5000 
miles,  even  to  Scotland      .       Not.  1,  1755 

One  in  Syria  extended  over  10,000  square 
miles :  Balbec  destroyed         .         .    .  1759 

One  at  Martinioo,  when  1600  persons  lost 
their  lives  .  Aug.  1767 

At  Guatemala,  which,  with  80,000  inha- 
bitants, was  swallowed  up      .       Dec.  1773 

A  destructive  one  at  Smyrna  .1778 

At  Tauris :  15,000  houses  thrown  down, 
and  multitudes  buried    .        .         .    .  1780 

One  which  overthrew  Messina  and  a 
number  of  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily : 
40.000  persons  perished       .         .         .  1783 


Archindschan  wholly  destroyed,  and 
12,000  peratms  buried  in  its  ruins  a  d.  17S4 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro,  an  opening  of 
the  earth  swallowed  up  many  houses 
and  1000  persona  Sept  I7tfi 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily  .  .1791 

One  in  Naples,  when  Vesuvius  issuing 
forth  its  flames  overwhelmed  the  city 
of  Torre  dA  Orooo         .         .        .     .  1794 

In  Turk^,  where,  in  three  towns,  10,000 
persons  lost  their  lives  .  17<M 

The  whole  country  between  Santa  Fe 
and  Panama  destroyed,  including  the 
cities  of  Cusco  and  Quito.  40.0U0  of 
whose  people  were,  in  one  eeoood, 
hurled  into  eternity       .         .        .    .  1797 

One  at  Constantinople,  which  destroyed 
the  royal  palace  and  an  immensity  of 
buildings,  and  extended  into  Romania 
and  Wallachia iwn 

A  violent  one  felt  in  Holland    .        Jan.  1804 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  S0,c00 
persons  lost  their  lives  .1805 

At  the  Axores:  a  village  of  St.  Midiael's 
sunk,  and  a  lake  of  boiling  water  ^>- 
peared  in  its  place  Aug.  1810 

Awful  one  at  Caraocas  {^^ich  tec)         .  ISIS 

Several  felt  throughout  India.  The  dis- 
trict of  Kutch  sunk ;  8000  persons  were 
buried  with  it    .         .        .         June,  109 

In  Genoa.  Palermo*  Rome,  and  many 
other  towns ;  great  damage  sustained, 
and  thousands  perished  .  1819 

One  fatal,  at  Messina  .       Oct.  ISi 

One  in  Spain,  which  devastated  Marda, 
and  numerous  Tillages ;  6000  persons 
perished     .        .  .March?!,  189 

In  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  no  less  than  40 
shocks  were  experienced  at  Borgotaro ; 
and  at  Pontremoli  many  houses  wers 
thrown  down,  and  not  a  chimney  was 
left  standing  .  Feb.  14.  ISM 

In  many  cities  ci  Southern  Syria,  by 
which  hundreds  of  houses  were  thrown 
down,  and  thousands  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants perished  .         .     Jan.  22,  1837 

At  Biartinique,  by  which  nearly  half  of 
Port  Royal  is  destroyed,  nearly  700 
persons  killed,  and  the  whole  kland 
damaged  .         Jan.  11.  1839 

At  Temate :  the  island  made  a  waste, 
almost  every  house  destroyed,  and 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants  lose  thdr 
lives  ....    Feb.  14,  IM 

Awful  and  destructive  earthquake  at 
Mount  Ararat ;  in  one  of  the  districts 
of  Armenia  3137  honaes  were  over- 
thrown, and  several  hundred  persons 
perished  .  July  2,  1840 

Great  earthquake  at  Zant^  where  many 
persons  porished         .  Oct  30,  1840 


EAST  ANGLES.  The  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles  commenced  a.d.  575,  smd  ended 
in  792. — See  article  Britain,  Of  this  name  was  an  ancient  see  founded  bj  St.  Felix, 
who  converted  the  East  Angles,  in  630.  In  669  this  see  was  divided  into  two 
bishoprics,  viz.,  Elmham  and  Dunwich,  and  these  were  united  in  955.  Tlie  biihophe 
WIS  removed  to  Norwich,  in  1088.     See  Norwich^  Bishopric  of. 
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EAST  INDIA  BILL.  This  bill  originated  in  a  parliamenUry  committee  on  Eatt 
India  affain,  which  exposed  a  scene  of  disgraceful  intrigues  and  crimes  :  a  governor- 
general  was  appointed  to  reside  in  Bengal,  to  which  the  other  presidencies  were  now 
made  sobordinate :  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  instituted  at  Calcutta  :  the 
salary  of  the  gOTemor  was  fixed  at  25,000/.  per  year ;  that  of  the  council  at  10,000/. 
each ;  and  of  the  chief  judge  at  8000/. :  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  controlled  ; 
all  the  draartments  were  reorganised,  and  all  territorial  correspondence  was  henceforth 
to  be  laid  before  the  British  ministry,  June  16,  1773.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  appointing  a 
Board  of  Control,  passed  August  13,  1784 — See  Board  of  Control, 

EAST  INDIES.  For  all  particulars  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  see  India.  The 
East  India  house,  Leadenhall-street,  was  built  in  1 726,  and  considerably  enlarged 
in  1799.    The  East  India  Docks  were  opened  August  4,  1806.—See  India, 

EAST  SAXONS.  The  kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons  began  with  Erchenwin,  a.d.  527, 
and  ended  with  Sigered,  the  last  monarch  previous  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  heptarchy  under  Egbert,  in  828. — See  article  Britain, 

EASTER.  So  called  in  England  from  the  Saxon  goddess  Eottre.  The  festival  of 
Easter  was  instituted  about  a.d.  68 ;  the  day  for  the  observance  of  it  was  fixed  in 
England  by  St.  Austin,  in  597.  It  was  ordained  by  the  council  of  Nice  to  be 
obserred  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world.  Easter  is  the  first 
Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  that  occurs  after  the  21st  of  March. 

E4STER  ISLAND.  This  island,  which  lies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  discovered  by 
DaTia,  in  1686 ;  it  was  visited  by  Roggewin,  in  1722,  and  from  him  it  obtained  the 
name  it  now  bears ;  it  was  visited  by  Cook,  in  1774. 

EASTERN  EMPIRE.  Commenced  under  Valens,  a.d.  364,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Constantine  XIII.  the  last  Christian  emperor,  in  1453.  Mahomet  II. 
resolved  to  dethrone  him,  and  possess  himself  of  Constantinople  ;  he  laid  siege  to 
that  dty  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  it  had  held  out  fifty-eight 
days.  The  unfortunate  emperor,  seeing  the  Turks  enter  by  the  breaches,  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces ;  the  children  of  the 
Imperial  house  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  women  reserved  to  gratify 
the  Inat  of  the  conqueror ;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Constantines,  and 
commenced  the  present  empire  of  Turkey,  May  29,  1453. — See  Turkey, 


R«lgn  of  Yalens  ....    a.d. 

Maximus,  the  tyrant,  defeated  and  put 
to  death 

ThtodcMlns  defeats  Engenius  .    . 

PabUo  adiools  Initituted,  and  Tboodosfus 
n.  endcavonrs  to  restore  learning 

ConslanttnoiAe  besieged  1^  Yitalinnus, 
whose  fleet  is  burned  with  a  brasen 
■|i^<ni^ii«  i^  Procltts  •        .        .        • 

TWkish  empire  begins  in  Asia  .        .    . 

Phocas,  a  dmpis  centurion,  elected  em- 
peror, after  a  revolt  of  the  soldiery, 
and  morder  of  Maurice  and  his  children 

Power  of  the  popes  iMgins,  by  the  conoes- 
skuis  of  Phocas 

The  PsrslaDs  besiege  Constantinoide  .    . 

The  Arabs  besiege  it      .        .        .        . 

It  Is  besieged  by  the  Saracens,  whose  fleet 
is  destroyed  by  the  Gredc  fire.— See 
Oreeft  Fire 

Second  sisge  of  Coostantfnople  by  the 
Anbs 

2Soe  prostitutes  herssif,  poisons  her  hus- 
band; and  her  faronrite,  Michael,  a 
P^>hlsgonian  money-lender,  ascends 
thethmoe 
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Zoe  adopts  for  bcr  son  Michael  V.,  sur- 
nained  Calaphatcs      .  .    a.d.  li)4l 

Isaac  Comnenus  chosen  emperor  by  tlio 
soldiery \Kfj 
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Isaac  Comnenus  abdicates  .    . 

Romanus  taken  prisoner  b>  the  Turks  . 

Alexius  Angelus,  brother  of  Isaac  II., 
revolts,  puts  out  the  emperor's  eyes, 
and  ascends  the  throne 

Ckmstantinoplo  is  taken  by  the  Latins, 
who  restore  Isaac,  with  his  son   . 

The  father  and  son  murdered  by  Mour- 
xoufle 

The  French  and  Venetians  take  Condtan- 
tlnople  by  storm ;  Mounouflc  put  to 
death,  his  eyes  being  flrst  torn  from 
hishead 1S04 

Ck>nstantinople  recovered  from  the  Latins^ 
by  the  Greek  emperors       .        .         .1261 

Andronicus  abdicates  ...  13^> 

Turks  first  enter  Europo        .  .  \dii 

Fall  of  the  Eastom  Empire,  and  extinc- 
tion of  the  imperial  families  of  the 
Comneni  and  Palcrologi  .  1453 

See  Turkey, 


BHPBRORS  or  THB  aASTBRK  EMPIRE. 


a  n. 


384.  Talcna. 

379.  Theodosins  the  Great 

3I&  Areadlos,  the  son  of  Thoodosius. 

408.  Theodosins  XL,  suooeeded  his  father. 

4Mi  llaroiaii*  a  Thxaoian,  of  obscure  family. 


457.  Leo  I.,  the  Thracian. 
468.  Ardaburius. 

474.  Leo  the  younRer,  died  the  same  }'e«r. 
474.  Zeno,  called  tlie  Itaurian. 
491.  Anastasius  I.,  an  Illyrian,  of  mean  birth. 
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EASTERN  EMPIRE,  eonHnued, 

A.  D.  518.  Justin  L,  originally  a  priTata  soldier. 
527*  Jostinian,  foonder  of  the  Pigest 
6S5.  Justin  IL,  nephew  of  Justinian. 
578.  Tiberius  n.,  renowned  for  his  virtues. 
562.  Maurice,  murdered. 
602.  niooas,  mnrdered. 
610.  HeraoUus. 
641.  Oonstantine. 

641.  Heradeonas,  poisoned. 

642.  Constans. 

668.  Ckmstantioi^  ion  of  Constans. 

685.  Justinian  n. 

695.  Leontius. 

697-  Apeimar  Tiberius. 

705.  Justinian  HL 

711.  Phillppious. 

713.  AnastasiusH. 

714.  Theodoslus  m. 
716.  Leo  Isaurious. 

741.  Ckmst.  Copronymos. 

752.  Leo  Forphyrogenitus. 

780.  Constantino  and  Irene. 

790.  Constantino  alone ;  murdered. 

797.  b-ene  alone. 

802.  NicepbomsL 

811.  lilohael  L 

813.  Leo  Tm  the  Armenian. 

820.  Mlohael  n.,  the  Stammerer. 

829.  Theophilus  Logothetes. 

842.  BCichael  IIL,  murdered. 

867.  Basil  L,  the  Macedonian. 

886.  Leo  YI.,  the  Sage. 

911.  Alexander. 

912.  Constantinos  Porpbyrogenitus. 
919.  Romanus  L  associated. 

945.  Constantinus  alone. 

959.  Romanus  IL,  the  Boy ;  poisoned. 

963.  NicephorusIL,  IHiocas,  murdered. 

969t.  John  Zimisces,  the  Small. 

976.  Basil  IL  and  Constantino  IX. 
1025.  Constantino  alone. 
1028.  Romanus  IIL,  poisoned. 


1034.  MIdiael  IV.,  the  Paphlagonlan. 

1041.  Michael  V. 

1042.  Zoe  and  Theodora. 
1042.  Constantine  X. 
1054.  Theodora. 

1056.  Michael  TL 

1057.  Issac  Comnenns. 
1059.  Constantine  Dncas  XL 
1067.  Michael  AndronicusL 
1061.  Romanus  Diogenes. 
1071.  Michael  Diecas  Tn. 
1078L  Nioephoms  Botoniates. 
1081.  Alexius  Comnenns  L 
1118.  John,  or  Calojohannee. 
1143.  Manuel  Comnenns. 
1180.  Alexius  Comnenus  II. 
1183.  Andronicna  L  Comnenns. 
1185.  Angelus,  Isaac  IL 

1195.  Alexius  Angelns. 

1203.  Isaac  Angdns  restored. 

1204.  Alexius  Ducas,  or  Monrsoolle. 
1204.  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  deotedempenr. 
1206.  Henry. 

Iil7*  Peter  de  Coortenal. 

1219.  Robert  de  CourtenaL 

122a  John  de  Briennc,  king  <rf  Jsroiakait 

emperor  with  Baldwin  IL 
1237.  Baldwin  IL,  alonfr 
1261.  Miohad  PalsBologna. 
1282.  Andronions  PaUeologn%  the  elte. 
1292L  Andronieos  PalsK>logus  and  Michsd. 
132a  Androniens  Palsralogns,  alone. 
1323.  Andro8iiousPaIsBo]ogus,andAndroiiicai 

the  younger. 
1328.  Andronlcus  the  younger,  alone. 
1341.  John  Cantaeuaene. 
1355.  John  PalsMdogns. 
1391.  Manuel  Palsralogos. 
1425.  John  Palseologos  IL 
1448.  Constantine  Palcologus,  the  Isst  dui*' 

tian  emperor. 
1453.  Mahomet  IL  [See  IVrfaf .] 


EBIONITES.  Ancient  heretics  who  arose  in  the  yery  fint  ige  of  the  chnrdi,  and 
who,  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  formed  themielyea  into  a  aect  in  the  tecoD4 
century.    The  Ebionites  seem  to  hare  been  a  branch  of  the  Naiarenes. — Emebiut, 

EBONY.  Atnerimnum  Ebentu,  The  ebony  wood  was  unknown  at  Rome  imtil  it 
was  introduced  there  by  Pompey,  after  his  defeat  of  Mithridates,  abont  66  b.c. 

EBRO.  The  scene  of  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  French,  near  Todela, 
Nov.  23,  1808 ;  and  also  the  scene  of  several  important  movements  of  the  allied 
armies  during  the  Peninsular  war,  between  the  years  1800  and  1814,  etseq. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS.  There  existed  no  distinction  between  lay  and  eode- 
siastical  courts  in  England  until  after  the  Norman  conquest,  a.d.  1066. — See  Ardkgtf 
Consistory,  and  other  courts.  The  following  are  the  causes  cognisable  in  frdrsiss" 
tical  courts  :  blasphemy,  apostacy  from  Christianity,  heresy,  schism,  ordinatinns, 
institutions  to  benefices,  matrimony,  dlTorces,  bastardy,  tithes,  incests,  foniicaliQB, 
adultery,  probate  of  wills,  administrations,  &c. — BiaeksUme, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STATE,  or  STATES  of  thb  CHURCH.  See  J?om#.  InA.ii. 
1798,  this  state  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  who  erected  it  Into  ths 
^  Roman  Republic."  They  obliged  the  pope,  Pius  YI.  to  remoTe  into  Tnscany,  and 
afterwards  into  France,  where  he  died,  in  1799.  In  the  same  year  a  condate  was 
permitted  to  be  held  at  Veniee ;  and,  in  1800,  cardinal  Chiaramonti,  who  was  elected 
to  the  papal  chair,  took  the  title  of  Pius  YII.  and  resumed  the  dominion  of  ths 
Ecclesiastical  State.  This  power  was  held  until  1 809,  when  he  was  deprired  by  Buona- 
parte of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  bishop  of  Rome ; 
but  in  1814  the  pope  was  restored. 
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ECHOES.  The  time  whidi  ekpeei  between  the  uttennoe  of  a  sound  and  its  return 
must  be  more  than  one-twelfth  of  a  second,  to  form  an  echo.  Echo  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  a  nymph  who  pined  into  a  sound. — Spdney,  Echoes  in  poetry  are  found 
in  tiie  earliest  authors ;  the  following  is  an  example  : — 

'*  Cmdelis  mater  magis,  an  poer,  frnproboB  ille  ? 
Improbns  flle  poer,  cradells  ta  qooqoe  mater.**—  Virgil. 

Hie  echo  of  Westminster-bridge  has  attained  a  dramatic  fame.  In  the  arch-roofed 
sitting  places,  or  at  least  in  one  of  them,  it  is  said  that  the  least  whisper  uttered  in 
the  dry  arches  below  may  be  heard,  and  trtoe  vend, 

ECKMUHL,  Battlx  of,  between  the  main  armies  of  France  and  Austria ;  the  one 
commanded  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  in  person,  and  the  other  by  the  archduke 
Charles.  Napoleon  adopted  his  usual  plan  of  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  to 
which  the  Austrian  position  afforded  too  great  &cility ;  and  the  conflict  terminated  in 
tiie  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imperialists,  whose  loss  of  this  battle  led  to  other  and 
Immediate  rererses^  April  22,  1809. 

ECLECTICS.  Ancient  philosophers,  also  called  Analogetici,  and  Philalethes,  or  the 
lovers  of  truth.  Without  attaching  themselyes  to  any  sect,  they  chose  what  they 
judged  good  from  each  :  founded  by  Polemon  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  1. — Dryden, 
Also  a  sect,  so  called  in  the  Christian  church,  who  considered  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
eonfbnnable  to  the  spirit  of  Uie  doctrine  of  the  Christian. 

ECLIPSES.  The  theory  of  eclipses  was  known  to  the  Chinese  at  least  120  b.c— 
GambU.  An  edipse  was  supposed  by  most  of  the  eastern  nations  to  be  the  effect  of 
magic ;  hence  the  custom  among  them  of  drumming  during  its  continuance.  The 
first  eclipse  recorded,  happen^  March  19,  721  b.c.  at  8'  40^'  p.ii.  according  to 
Ptolemy ;  it  was  lunar,  and  was  obsenred  with  accuracy  at  Babylon. — See  Agtronomf, 
The  following  were  extraordinary  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  : — 

distingulah  the  differeDoe  by  their 


or  THS  SUIT. 

That  predicted  by  Thales ;  obsenred  at 
Bardie  rP/Jny,  <j&.  iL>  .    &c. 

One  at  Athens  (Thucpdidtt,  l(b.  Ir.) 

Total  one ;  three  days'  aopplicatkm  de- 
creed at  Rome  (Livp) 

One  genexml  at  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Jo$€pku$)  .         .         .A.D. 

One  at  Rome,  causing  a  total  darkness 
at  noon-day  (Livy)    '.        ,        ,        ' 

One  obsenred  at  Constantinople .        .    . 

In  France,  when  it  was  dark  at  noon-day, 
(Du  Ftuuoif)  .        June  89,  1033 

In  England,  where  it  occasioned  a  total 
darkness  r  ITm.  Jfa/flwb.;  .  .1140 

AgMbx;  the  stars  risible  at  ten  in  the 
morning  (Cawtden)  June  83,  1191 

The  true  son,  and  the  appearance  of  ano- 


585 
434 

188 

33 

891 


g\»aae»(Comp.Hist.EngJ  .         .1191 

Again ;  total  darkness  ensued  (idem)  .  1331 
A  total  one ;  the  darkness  so  great  that 
the  stars  di(me,  and  the  birds  went  to 
roost  at  noon  (Oldmixon's  Annals  <^f 
Geo.  /.;...  AprU  82,  1715 
Remarlcable  one,  central  and  annular  in 
the  interior  of  Europe  .        .  Sept  7,  1880 

OP   THB  MOOlf. 

The  first,  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  at 

Babylon  (Ptokmp,  lib.  ir.)  .        .    nx. 
A  total  one,  observed  at  Surdis  (Thvep- 

dides,  lib.  rii.J 

Again,  in  Asia  Minor  (Polybiu$)        .    . 
One  at  Rome,  predicted  by  Q.  Sulpltius 

Gallos  (Livp,  lib.  xliv.y      . 
One  terrified  the  Roman  troops  and 

quelled  their  revolt  (Taeitut)    .  a.d. 


781 

413 
819 

1GB 

14 


ther,  so  that  astronomers  alone  conld 

The  rerolution  of  eclipses  was  first  calculated  by  Calippus,  the  Athenian,  336  b.c. 
The  Egyptians  say  they  had  accurately  obsenred  373  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832 
of  the  moon,  up  to  the  period  from  Vulcan  to  Alexander,  who  died  323  b.c. 

BDDYSTONE  LIGHT-HOUSE,  off  the  port  of  Plymouth,  was  erected  by  the 
Trinity-house  to  enable  ships  to  avoid  the  Eddystone  rock.  It  was  commenced  under 
Mr.  Winstanley,  in  1696  ;  was  finished  in  1699  ;  and  was  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
tempest  of  Nov.  27,  1703,  and  by  which  Mr.  Winstanley  and  those  with  him 
perished.  It  nas  rebuilt  by  act  of  parliament,  4  Anne,  1706,  and  all  ships  were 
obliged  to  pay  one  penny  per  ton  inwards  and  outwards  towards  supporting  it.  This 
^fat-house  was  burnt  in  1755  ;  and  one  on  a  better  plan  was  erected  by  Mr.  Smeaton, 
and  finished  Oct.  9, 1759.  Of  this  last,  the  wood-work  was  burnt,  in  1770,  but  it 
was  afterwards  renewed  with  stone,  and  has  continued  uninjured  since  1774. 

BDBN,  GARDEN  of.  The  question  about  the  site  of  Eden  has  greatly  agitated 
Uieologians  ;  some  place  it  near  Damascus,  others  in  Armenia,  some  in  Caucasus, 
others  at  Hillah,  near  Babylon,  others  in  Arabia,  and  some  in  Abyssinia.  The 
Hindoos  refer  it  to  Ceylon  :  and  a  learned  Swede  asserts  that  it  was  in  Sudermania  1 
Several  authorities  concur  in  placing  it  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  main  river  oC 
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EdeD,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  below  the  coofloenoe  of  the  leaaer  rivers,  which  emptied 
themselves  into  it,  about  27^  N.  Ut^  now  swallowed  ap  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  an 
event  which  may  have  happened  at  the  Universal  Deluge,  2348  B.C.  The  country  of 
Eden  extended  into  Armenia. — Calmet.  The  Almighty  eonstrueted  Eden  wilh  a 
view  to  beauty,  as  well  as  usefulness  :  not  only  every  plant  that  was  good  for  food, 
but  such  also  as  were  pleasant  to  the  eye,  were  planted  there.— Gen^tu  iL  8,  9. 

EDGEHILL,  Battle  op,  also  called  Edgehill  Fight,  between  the  RoyalisU  and  the 
Parliament  army,  the  first  engagement  of  importance  in  the  civil  wmr ;  Charles  I. 
was  personally  present  in  this  battle.  Prince  Rupert  commanded  the  royalists,  and 
the  earl  of  Essex  the  parliamentarians.  The  earl  of  Lindsay,  one  of  Charles's 
generals,  who  headed  the  foot  forces,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner. 
The  king's  army  lost  5,000  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  vast  numbers  of  wounded 
and  prisoners ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  loss  on  the  other  side  also,  the  action  pro- 
duced no  decisive  consequence  to  either  party,  and  neither  could  fairly  claim  the 
victory,  though  the  parliament  army  did,  Oct.  23,  1642. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES.  This  was  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of  France 
granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  subjects,  in  1598.  It  was  revoked  by  Loais 
XIV.,  Oct.  24, 1685.  This  bad  and  unjust  policy  lost  to  France  800,000  Protestants, 
and  gave  to  England  (part  of  these)  50,000  industrious  artisans.  Some  thousands, 
who  brought  wiih  them  the  art  of  manufisoturing  silks,  settled  in  SpitalAelds,  where 
their  descendants  yet  remain :  others  planted  themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's, 
and  pursued  the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses,  and  various  fine  works  in  which  thej 
excelled  ;  among  these,  jewellery,  then  little  understood  in  England. — Anderson*t 
Orig.  of  English  Commerce. 

EDICTS.  Public  ordinances  and  decrees,  usually  sent  forth  by  sovereigns,  as  in  the 
precedingf^  case :  they  originated  with  the  Romans.  The  Perpbtual  Edict  : 
Salvias  Julianus,  of  Milan,  a  civilian  at  Rome  (the  author  of  several  treatises  on 
public  right),  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Adrian  to  draw  up  this  edict  or  body 
of  laws  for  the  Prstors,  ad.  132. 

EDILES.  These  were  Roman  magistrates,  like  our  mayors,  and  there  were  two  ediles 
at  a  time.  They  had  the  supcrintendance  and  care  of  public  and  private  works  and 
buildings,  baths,  aqueducts,  bridges,  roads,  &c. ;  they  also  took  cognisance  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulated  the  markets  for  provisions ;  they  examined  comedies 
before  they  were  acted,  and  treated  the  people  with  games  and  shown  at  their  own 
expense.  The  duties  of  ediles  have  suggested  similar  offices  in  our  own  polity,  and 
served  in  many  instances  as  models  for  our  magistracy. — Pardon. 

EDINBURGH.  The  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  first  and  finest  cities  of 
the  empire.  It  derives  its  name— in  ancient  records  Dun  Edin^  signifying  **  the 
hill  of  Edin" — from  its  castle^  founded  or  rebuilt  by  Edwin,  Ung  of  Northumbris, 
who,  having  greatly  extended  his  dominions,  erected  it  for  the  protection  of  hit 
Dewly-acquired  territories  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  a.d.  626. 
But  it  is  said  the  castle  was  first  built  by  Camelon,  king  of  the  Picti,  330  b.c.  It 
makes  a  conspicuous  appearance,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  on  a  rock 
300  feet  high,  and,  before  the  use  of  great  guns,  was  a  fortification  of  considerabJa 
strength.    The  early  accounts  of  this  city  are  not  authentic. 


Christianity  introduced,  the  reign  of 

Donald  I a.d.    801 

Edinburgh  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  452 
Retaken  by  the  Picts  .    .    685 

City  fortified,  and  castle  rebailt  .  .  1074 
Bodeged  by  Donald  Bane  .    .  1093 

Abbey  founded  by  David  I.  .         .1188 

Edinburgh  constituted  a  burgh  .  .  ♦  ♦ 
Castle  surrendered  to  Henry  II.  .  .1174 
A  parliament  is  held  here  under  Alex. 

ander  U.  in 1815 

City  Uken  by  the  English  .    .  1896 

Grant  of  the  town  of  Leith  .  1389 

James  II.  first  king  crowned  here  .  .1437 
Execution  here  of  the  earl  of  Athol 


Annual  fidr  granted  by  James  IL   a  d.  1447 
City  strengthened  1^  a  wall  .  1450 

Charter  of  Jamea  nL  .    .  1477 

Edinburgh  made  the  metropolis  of  Sooi* 

laud  by  king  James  HI.   .  .1488 

Royal  College  of  Burgeons  Inoorporated 

by  charter 15» 

Charter  of  Jamea  IV. .        .  ,1508 

[The  Palace  of  Holyrood  la  buUt  la 
the  reign  of  Jamea  IT.] 
High  school  founded  .        .    .  1518 

A  British  force,  landing  from  a  fleet  of 

800  ships,  takes  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 

and  bums  both  towns  .  15M 

Leith  is  again  burnt,  but  Bdinbur^  la 


and  bis  grandson     ....  1437       spared 154* 
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EDINBURGH,  eonHnued, 

Mmrriafft  of  queen  Mary  and  lord  Dam- 

Iqr  at  Holyrood-houM      .        .  ajk  1565 
Dayid  Rixxio  murdered  .  .    .  1566 

Lord  Damley  (tlie  husband  of  Mary)  is 
Uown  up  In  a  prirate  hooae  by  gun- 
powder: he  is  snppoied  to  have  been 
first  murdered  Feb.  10,  1567 

Mary's  marriafe  with  James  Hepburn, 

earl  of  BothweU  .  .  May  15,  1567 

Eim  of  theotTil  war  on  aooount  of  Mary's 

forced  resignation    ....  1570 
Death  of  John  Knox  .    .  1572 

University  founded  by  James  VL— fiee 
Bdinbtarfh  Univtrsftp  Apr.  84, 

Barl  of  BothweU'e  attempt  on  Holyrood- 
house  •  Dec.  27* 

Riot  in  the  city,  in  which  the  mob 
attacks  the  king      .... 
Janes  VL  learse  Edinburgh,  as  king 
of  England ....  Apr.  5, 
Be  TislU  Edinburgh   .  M«y  16, 

Berlot's  Hospital  founded  .    . 

Cbartes  L  Tisits  Edinbufgh 
Edinburgh  erected  into  a  bishopric  by 

ChailesL,  while  here  . 
Pailiameot  house  finished  . 
Charles  again  Tisits  the  oity    .        .    . 
The  castle  is  surrendered  to  Cromwell 

byDundas 

Coffee-honsee  first  opened  .  . 
Merdiants*  Company  incorporated 
Oollsge  of  Pbyricians  incorporated  .  . 
Earl  of  Argyll  beheaded  .  June  30, 
AfHcan  and  Bast  India  Company  incor- 
porated        

Bank  of  Scotland  founded  . 
Union  of  the  kingdoms  • 
Boyal  Bank  founded  .... 
Board  of  trustees  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures app<^ted 
Royal  Infirmary  incorporated 
AfRdr  of  Captain  Porteous :  be  is  hanged 
by  the  populace  in  the  Graannarket. 

{SeBporUous) 1736 

Medical  Society  insUtuted  .  .1737 

The  young  Pretender^  army  occupies 

thedty 1745 

He  takee  possession  of  Holyrood  .  .  1745 
Modem  improrements  oommenoed  .  .  1753 
Magistrates  assigned  gold  chains .  .1754 
Royal  Exchange  completed  .    .  1761 

Foundation  stone  of  the  North  Bridge 

laid         ....       Oct.  21.  1763 
Theatre  Royal  erected  .     .  1769 

Great  fire  in  the  Lawn.market  .  .  1771 
Register-office,    Princes-street,    com- 

1774 


1582 

1501 

1596 

1003 
1617 
1624 
1633 

1633 
1640 
1641 

1650 

1677 
1681 
1681 
1685 

1695 
1695 
1717 
1727 

1727 
1736 


1789 

1793 
1796 


1799 


Great  commotion  and  tumult  against 

popery  in  the  city  .  .    a.0.  1779 

Society  of  Antiquarians  .  .    .  J780 

Royal  Society  instituted  .  1783 

South Jlridge  commenced  .    .  1785 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  incorporated 

by  charter 1788 

First  stone  of  the  preeent  unirersity 
laid     ....         Nor.  16. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  died  at  Edin- 
burgh     ....     June  11. 
Bridewell,  Calton-hlll,  erected 
Holyrood  affords  an  asylum  to  Louis 
XVIII.  and  his  brother,  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  from  1795  to 
[Charles  X..  subsequent  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  resided  here.] 
New  Bank  commenced  .        .  June  3,  isrtl 
Edinburgh  Revitw  published  .  1802 

New  system  of  police  established     .    .1805 
Alarming  riots  here    .  Doc  31.  1811 

Nelson's  monument  completed        .    .1815 
Gas  company  incorporated  .  .1818 

Water  company  incorporated  .        .    .  1819 
Professor  Playfair  dies  July  20,  1819 

Society  of  Arts  instituted 
Union  Canal  completed 
George  IV.'s  visit    . 
He  holds  his  levee 
And  leaves  for  Elngland   . 
Foundation  of  tbe  great  national  monu- 
ment of  Scotland  laid 
Royal  Institution  erected 
Destructive  fires  .  June  and  Nov. 

SootUsb  Academy  founded 
Lord  Melville's  monument  erected 
The  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  KaUway 
opened         ....     July, 
Statue  of  George  IV.  erected 
Association  of  the  Fine  Arts    .        .    . 
Edinburgh,  Lelth,  and  Grantoo  Rail- 
way commenced      .... 
Art-union  of  Scotland 
Monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  com- 
menced (since  fini^ed) 
Society  of  Arts,  founded  in  1821,  and 

Incorporated  in 1842 

Railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow opened  .     Feb.  21,  1842 
Victoria  visito  Edinburgh        .  Aug.  31 ,  1843 
Her  public  entry  Sept.  3.  1842 
Her  Msjesty  holds  her  court  at  Dalkeith 

Palacck  ....  Sept.  5.  1842 

And  leaves  for  England   .         Sept.  15,  1842 

New  College  instituted  .1843 

North  British  Railway  commenced  .    .  1844 

See  Scotland. 

EDINBURGH,  Bishopric  of.  This  see  was  created  by  Charles  I.,  when  that  monarch 
was  in  Scotland,  in  1683  ;  and  William  Forbes,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh, 
was  made  first  bishop.  The  king  allotted  the  parishes  of  the  stiires  of  Edinbnrgh, 
Linlithgow^  Haddington,  and  a  part  of  Berwick  and  of  Stirlingshire,  to  compose  the 
•ee.  Tbe  ibith  and  last  prelate  was  Alexander  Ross,  who  was  ejected  on  the  sbolition 
of  episcopacy,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  in  1688.  The  bishopric  of  Edin- 
bvrgh  is  now  one  of  the  sii  existing  bishoprics  of  Scotland. 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY.  A  college  was  commenced  by  the  town-conncil  of 
Edinburgh,  for  which  qneen  Mary  had  given  the  site  of  ancient  religions  houses. 
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.  1822 

Aug.  14.  1822 

Aug.  17.  1822 

Aug.  29.  1822 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1828 

1831 
1832 
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and  Robert  Reid,  bbliop  of  Orknejy  tbe  fonda,  1581.  The  UniTerrity  wai  founded  by 
Jamei  VI.,  afterwards  Jamea  I.  of  England,  in  1582.  The  first  principal  was 
appointed  in  1585.  The  foondation  stone  of  the  new  baildings  was  laid  by  Francia, 
lord  Napier,  grand  master  of  the  masons  of  Scotland,  Not.  16th.  1789.  In  1845, 
the  library  contained  npwards  of  80,000  Tolnmes,  besides  namerons  carious  and  rare 
MSS.  and  documents.  This  uniTersity  has  long  been  celebrnted  throughout  the 
world,  particularly  for  its  medical  school,  which  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank.  Some 
of  the  most  learned  men,  the  most  profound  writers,  end  ableat  physicisnsy  haft 
been  produced  by  this  uniTcrsity. 

EGALITE'.  Equaiity,  The  surname  assumed  by  Philip  Bourbon  Capet,  the  infamous 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  republicans,  on  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  in  France,  Sept  11, 1792.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  his 
relative ;  but  this  did  not  save  him  from  a  like  doom.  He  was  guillotined  Not.  6, 1793. 

EGYPT.  The  dynasty  of  its  Pharaohs  or  kings  commenced  with  Misraim,  the  son  of 
Hsm,  second  son  of  Noah,  2188  b.c.  The  kingdom  lasted  1663  years ;  it  was 
conquered  by  Cambyses,  525  B.C.  In  a.d.  639,  this  country  was  wrested  from  the 
eastern  emperor  Heradius,  by  Omar,  calif  of  the  Saracens.  The  fiimous  Saladin 
established  die  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  in  1171.  Selim  I.  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  took  Egypt,  in  1517,  and  it  was  goyemed  by  Beys  till  1799,  when  a  grat 
part  of  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  under  Buonaparte.  In  1801,  the 
inyaders  were  disposssessed  by  the  British,  and  tiie  goTemment  was  restored  to  the 
Turks. — See  Turkey,  for  modern  events. 

Misraim  bnilda  Memphis  {Blair)  .    bjc  2188 

Bgypt  made  four  kingdoms,  vix. :  Uppo: 


Egypt.  Lower  Egypt,  This,  and  Mem- 
phis (Ahbi  LengUtt  Blair) .         .         .  91S6 
Athotes  invonts  hiernglyphlos   .        .    .  9182 
BtuirlsboUds  Thebes  ((7«A«r)         .        .2111 
Osymandyas,   the   first  warlike   king, 
passes  into  Aria,  ccmqnera  Baotrla,  and 
causes  his  exploits  to  be  represented  in 
sculpture  and  painting  ( Uthert  Lenfflet)  2100 
The  Phcniicians  invade  Lower  Egypt  and 

hold  it  200  years  (tr«*<r)  .  .  .2080 
Tho  lake  of  Moeris  constructed  .  .  .  1938 
The  patriarch  Abraham  risits  Egypt  to 

avoid  the  famine  in  Canaan        .        .  1921 
Byphoas  introduces  the  use  of  ths  com- 
mon letters  ( Uther)    ....  1891 
Memnon  invents  the  Egyptian  letters 

(B/at'r,  Lenglet)  ....  1822 

Amcnophis  I.  is  acknowledged  the  king 

of  all  Egyiti  {Lenglet)  .  .  .1821 
Joseph  the  Israelite  is  sold  into  Egypt  as 

a  slave  (Lenglet)         ....  1728 
He  interprets  the  king's  dreams         .    .  171A 
His  father  and  brethren  settle  here        .  1700 
8esostris  reigns ;  he  extends  his  dominion 
by  conquest  over  Arabia,  Persia,  India, 
and  Asia  Minor  {Unglet)  *         .         .  1618 
Settlement  of  the  Ethiopians  {Blair)      .  1615 
Rampses,  who  Imposed  on  his  subjects 
the  building  of  walls  and  pyramids, 
and  other  labours,  dies  {LtngM)  .  1492 

Amenophis  I.  is  overwhelmed  in  the  Red 

Boa,  with  all  his  army  {LengUt,  Blair)  1492 
Reign  of  Egyptus,  from  whom  the  coun- 
try, hitherto  called  Mixraim,  is  now 
called  Egypt  {Blair)  ....  1485 
Reign  of  Thuoris  (the  Proteus  of  the 
Greeks)  who  had  tho  faculty  of  assum- 
ing whatever  form  he  pleased,  as  of  a 
lion,  a  dragon,  a  tree,  water,  fire         .  1189 
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ra 


[These  fictions  were  probably  intended 
to  mark  the  profound  policy  of  this 
king,  who  was  eminent  for  his  wisdom, 
by  which  his  dominion  fik>iiri8hed.-JB<.] 

Pseusennes  enters  Palestine,  ravages  Ja- 
dea,  and  carries  oflT  the  sacred  vessels 
of  the  Temple   ....  aa 

The  dynasty  of  kings  called  Tanita  be- 
gins with  Fetubastes  {Blair) 

The  dynasty  of  &it(e#(BIair)  .   . 

Sebacon  invades  Egypt,  subdues  the  king. 
Bocchorls,  whom  he  orden  to  beroasted 
aUfe{Uiher) 79 

Psanunitticfaus  the  Fowerftal  reigns       . 

He  invests  Axoth,  whidi  iKdds  out  for  19 
years,  the  longest  siege  in  the  annals 
of  antiquity  (£r#A«r)    .... 

Neoho  begins  the  famous  canal  betweai 
the  Arabic  gulf  and  the  Meditenraneaa 
sea  (Btofr)         .         .        -        .         . 

This  canal  abandoned,  after  coaling  the 
lives  of  120.000  men  {Herodottu) 

Nebnchadnesaer  ci  Babyhm  deposes 
Aprles  {Ueher) Ml 

Aprles  taken  prisoner  and  sCrsntfM  In 
his  palace  {Died.  Sicuiiu)  . 

The  philosopher  Pythagoras  oomes  from 
Samoa  Into  Egypt,  and  is  instmcted  in 
the  mysteriesof  Egyptian  theology(  ITir.; 

The  line  of  the  Pharaohs  ends  in  ths  mur- 
der of  Psammenitus  by  Gambyaes  {BL) 

Dreadful  excesses  of  Cambyses ;  he  puts 
the  children  <rf  the  grandees,  male  andf 
female,  to  death,  and  makea  the  coon-* 
try  a  waste  (^erodoffw)      .        •       • 

He  sends  an  army  of  50,000  men  aerom 
the  desert  to  destroy  tho  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  but  they  sU  perish  in 
the  burning  sands  {jHsUn) 

Egypt  revolts  from  the  Persians;  again 
subdued  by  Xerxes  {Blair)         .        • 
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*  The  epoch  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  is  very  uncertain ;  Blair  makes  it  to  fall  133  years  later. 
As  to  tho  achievements  of  this  monarch,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  labonrs  of  several 
kings,  attributed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Sesostris  alone,  whose  very  existence.  Indeed,  la  donbted* 
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EGYPT,  cmUmtud. 

ATrwdtuoOterlnaxraiBtair)    .    .    b.c. 

Bacomdal  rarolt  midar  Amyrtmaa,  who 
l»  procialmcd  Mng  jLenffUt) 

Egypt  acain  rsdnoed  b7  Fenift,  aad  iti 
templM  pOlagad  ( {7<*«r) 

AlexmndertheOrMtenten  Egypt,  wmts 
it  from  the  Paniaiia,  and  hauliM  Alex> 
wndxiM  (Blair) 

Fliiladeliiiias  eomplatM  the  Pharcw  of 
AkCTMMhia  jBiair)    .        .        .        . 

Hie  Btptuagiiit  T0nioii  of  the  Old  Teita- 
mcBt  made  about  thia  time 

Hie  famona  library  of  Alexandria  alao 
daftv  about  this  period  (Blair)   . 

Umbawartora  flrtt  tent  to  Rome        .    . 

Ptolemy  Bnergetea  oreiTuns  Syria,  and 
ratoma  ladea  with  rkh  qwila,  and 
9B00  alataea  and  Teeeele  of  gold  and 
•QTar,  wfaieli  Gambyaes  had  taken 
Cram  the  Egyptian  templea  {Blair) 

Reign  of  Philometcr  and  Fhyaoon 

At  the  death  ot  Fhilometer,  hia  brother 
Phyaoon  marriea  hia  qoeen,  and  on 
the  day  of  hie  nuptiale  mnrdere  the 
Infuit  aoD  of  FhUomcter  in  Ite  mo- 
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Be  repodiatee  his  tHfe,  ind  marriea  her 
davghter  by  bia  brother  {Blair) 

BiaiableotB,  wearied  with  hia  orueltlea 
and  Crimea,  demollah  hia  atatuea,  eet 
flre  to  his  palaoe,  and  he  fliea  from 
their  fury  (Bto<r)       .        .        .        . 
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ne  murders  his  son  by  his  new  queen ; 
also  his  son  by  her  mother,  sending  the 
head  and  limbs  of  the  latter  as  a  pre- 
sent  to  the  parent  on  a  feast  day     b.c.    189 

Tet,  defeating  the  Egyptian  army,  ho 
reoorers  his  throne ;  and  dies  .    117 

Pestilenoe  fhnn  the  putrefaotion  of  raat 
swarms  of  locusts  i  800,000  persons 
perish  in  Egypt         .  .188 

Rerolt  in  Upper  Egypt ;  tbefamousoity 
of  Thebee  destroyed  after  a  siege  of 
three  years  (D<ad.;Sictt7iM)  88 

Auletes  dying,  learsa  his  kingdom  to  his 
ddest  son,  Ptolemy,  and  the  famous 
Cleopatra  (B<a<r)  .51 

During  adril  war  between  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra,  Alexandria  is  besieged  by 
Cesar,  and  the  famous  library  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  {Blair)     ...     47 

Ccaar  defeats  the  king,  who,  in  crossing 
the  Nile,  is  drowned ;  and  the  younger 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatai  reign  46 

Cleopatra  poisons  her  brother  (only  14 
years  of  age)  and  reigns  alone  43 

fihe  appears  before  Bfark  Antony,  to 
answer  for  this  crime.  Fasoinatod  by 
her  beauty,  he  follows  her  into  Egypt      40 

Antony  defeated  by  Ootavius  Ccaar  at 
the  batUe  of  Aotium  (Blair)  .    .     31 

Octavius  enters  Egypt;  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  kill  themselTee;  and  the 
kingdom  becomes  a  Roman  prorinoe  .     30 


EGYPTIAN  ERA.  The  old  Eg]rptUn  year  was  identical  with  the  era  of  Nabonafser, 
beginning  Febmarj  26,  747  B.C.,  and  contitted  of  365  days  only.  It  was  reformed, 
30  ]i.c.y  at  which  period  the  commencement  of  the  year  had  arriTcd,  by  continually 
receding,  to  the  29th  August,  which  was  determined  to  be  in  future  the  first  day  of 
the  year.    To  reduce  to  the  Christiin  era,  subtract  746  years,  125  days. 

ELBA,  IsLB  ov,  taken  possession  of  by  the  British,  July  6, 1796  ;  but  it  wu  aban- 
doned the  next  year.  Elba  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  (with  the  title  of  emperor 
(xmtinned)  as  the  place  of  his  retreat  upon  relinquishing  the  throne  of  France,  April 
5,  1814.  He  secretly  embarked  from  this  island  with  about  1200  men  in  hired  fe- 
loccea,  on  the  night  of  Feb.  25, 1815,  and  landed  in  Provence,  March  1 ,  to  recover 
the  Imperial  crown. — See  BuonaparUy  and  France.  After  having  been  quitted  by 
Buonaparte,  Elba  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  J  uly  1815. 

ELEATIC  SECT.  Founded  by  Xenophanes,  the  philosopher  of  Colophon ;  he  had 
been  banished  to  Sicily  on  account  of  his  wild  theory  of  God  and  nature,  and  his 
sect  originated  there.  This  theorist  supposed  that  the  stars  were  extinguished  every 
morning  and  rekindled  at  night ;  that  eclipses  were  oc<*vioned  by  a  partial  extinc- 
tion of  the  sun ;  that  there  were  several  suns  and  moons  for  the  convenience  of  the 
dilRsrent  dimates  of  the  earth,  &c.,  about  535  b.c. — Straho, 

ELECTIONS,  BniBBET  at.  Various  statutes  have  been  enacted  against  it  from  time 
to  time.  The  principal  acts  relating  to  elections  commenced  with  the  7th  of  Henry 
lY.,  1409.  Elections  were  made  void  by  bribery,  in  1696,  «<  teq.  Messrs.  Sykes 
and  Rnmbold  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for  bribery  at  an  election,  1776.  An  elector 
of  Durham  was  convicted  in  a  penalty  of  500/.  in  July,  1803.  Mr.  Swan,  M.  P. 
for  Penryn,  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  and  sir  Manasseh  Lopez  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  10,OOOA,  and  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  for  bribery  at  Grampound,  in  October 
1819.  The  members  for  Liverpool  and  Dublin  were  unseated,  in  1831.  Among 
other  elections  which  have  lately  been  made  void,  were  those  of  Cambridge  and 
Ludlow,  in  May  1840.— See  Bribery. 

ELECTORS.  Those  for  members  of  Parliament  for  counties  were  obliged  to  have 
forty  shillingi  a  year  hi  Und,  39  Henry  VI.,  U60,— Ruff  head's  StatuUt.  Among 
the  lecient  acts  relating  to  elections  are  the  following  :  act  depriving  excise  and  cus- 
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tom.bouse  officers,  and  contractors  with  goTemment,  of  their  votes,  1782.  Act  to 
regulate  polling,  9  George  IV.,  1828.  Reform  in  Paiiiament  bill  (tee  Rtform  BiU), 
2  and  3  WiUiam  IV.,  1832.    County  Elections  act,  /  William  IV.,  1836. 

ELECTORS  OF  GERMANY.  Originally,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
inade  choice  of  their  head ;  but  amidst  the  Tiolence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for 
several  centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  greatest  power 
assumed  the  eiclusive  privilege  of  nominating  the  empat>r. — Dr.  Robertson.  An 
eighth  elector  was  made,  in  1648  ;  and  a  ninth,  in  favour  of  the  doke  of  Hanover, 
in  1()92.  The  number  was  reduced  to  eight,  in  1777  ;  and  was  increased  to  ten  at 
the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801.  The  electorship  ceased  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  empire,  and  when  the  crown  of  Austria  was  made  hereditary,  1804,  1806. 
— See  Germany. 

ELECTRICITY.  That  of  amber  was  known  to  Thales,  600  b.c.  Electricity  was  im- 
perfectly  discovered  a.d.  1467.  It  was  found  in  various  substances  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Colchester,  in  1600  ;  he  first  obtained  the  knowledge  of  its  power,  of  conductors, 
and  non-conductors,  in  1 606.  Ottoguerick  found  that  two  globes  of  brimstone  con- 
tained electric  matter,  1647.  The  electric  shock  was  discovered  at  Leyden,  1745, 
and  hence  the  operation  is  termed  the  *'  Leyden  phial."  Electric  matter  was  first 
found  to  contain  caloric,  or  fire,  and  that  it  would  fire  spirits,  1766.  The  identity 
of  electricity  and  lightning  was  proved  by  Dr.  Franklin,  about  this  period.  The  elec- 
tricity of  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  electric  kite,  in  1769. 

ELECTRO-GALYANISM.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  L.  Galvani, 
an  eminent  Italian  philosopher,  in  1789.  Volta  pursued  the  inquiries  of  this  good 
man  (for  he  was  alike  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  genius),  and  discovered  the 
mode  of  combining  the  metids ;  constructed  what  is  very  properly  called  the  Voltaic 
pile  ;  and  extended  the  whole  science  into  a  system  which  should  rather  be  called 
Voltaism  than  Galvanism. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  Analogies  between  electricity  and  magnetism  were  dis- 
covered by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  in  1807.  This  analogy  was  established  in  1819, 
and  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  experiments  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

ELEPHANT.  This  animal,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  trained  to  war.  The  history  of 
the  Maccabees  informs  us,  that  **to  every  elephant  they  appointed  1000  men,  armed 
with  coats  of  mail,  and  500  horse ;  and  upon  the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of 
wood,"  &c.  The  elephants  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  were  provoked  to  fight  by 
showing  them  the  **  blood  of  grapes  and  mulberries."  The  first  elephant  said  to 
have  been  seen  in  England,  was  one  of  enormous  size,  presented  by  the  king  of 
France  to  our  Henry  III.,  in  1238. — Baker* t  Chron. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES.  A  great  festival  under  this  name  was  observed  by  the 
Athenians  and  other  nations  :  these  mysteries  were  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  Greece,  and  were  instituted  by  Eumolpus,  1356  b.c.  They 
were  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  if  any  one  revealed  diem,  it  was  supposed  that 
he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  him,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  The  mysteries 
were  introduced  from  Eleusis  into  Rome,  and  lasted  about  1800  years,  and  were  at 
last  abolished  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  389. 

ELGIN  MARBLES.  These  admirable  works  of  ancient  art  were  derived  chiefly  from 
the  Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  which  temple 
they  formed  part  of  the  frieze  and  pediment,  built  by  Phidias  about  500  b.c.  Lord 
Elgin  began  the  collection  of  these  marbles  during  his  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
in  1802  ;  they  were  purchased  of  him  by  the  British  government  for  36,000/.,  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum,  in  1816. 

ELL.  An  English  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a  quarter ;  it  was  so  named  from 
ti/na,  the  arm,  and  was  fixed  to  this  precise  length  by  Henry  I.,  in  1101. — Slowest 
Chron.  This  sovereign  fixed,  at  the  same  time,  the  measure  of  the  yard  to  the 
length  of  his  arm. — Idem. 

ELOPEMENT.  A  married  woman  who  departs  from  her  husband,  loses  her  dower  by 
the  statute  of  Westm.  2,  c.  14 — except  that  her  husband,  without  coercion  of  the 
church,  shall  become  reconciled  to  her,  13  Edward  I.,  1284. —  Viner*s  Staiuiet, 
Earlier  laws  punished  elopement  with  great  severity,  and  in  cases  wherein  adultery 
followed  from  it,  it  was  punished  with  death* 
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£LPHIN.  St.  Patrick  fonnded  m  cathedral  near  this  place,  "  hy  a  river  issuing  from 
two  fountains,"  in  the  fifth  century,  and  placed  over  it  St  Asicns,  whom  he  created 
bishop,  and  who  soon  after  filled  it  with  monks.  After  many  centuries,  and  a  little 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English,  this  see  was  enriched  with  large  estates,  upon  the 
translation  of  Roscommon  to  it.  Ardcarn,  Drumclive,  and  others  of  less  note,  were 
also  annexed  to  EUphin ;  and  by  these  unions,  it  became,  at  length,  one  of  the 
richest  in  all  Ireland.  It  is  valoed  in  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent  returned  28 
Elizabeth,  at  103/.  18«.  sterling. 

ELY.  A  church  was  built  here  by  Etheldra,  queen  of  Egfrida,  king  of  Northumberland, 
who  founded  also  a  religious  house,  and  planted  it  with  riigins,  and  became  first 
abbess  herself.  The  Danes  ruined  the  latter ;  but  the  monastery  was  rebuilt  and 
filled  with  monks,  on  whom  king  Edgar  and  many  succeeding  monarchs  bestowed 
great  privileges,  and  made  grants  of  land  ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  abbey  of 
Ely  became  the  richest  in  England.  Richard,  the  eleventh  abbot,  wishing  to  free 
himself  from  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  within  whose  diocese  the  monastery  was  situated, 
made  great  interest  with  Henry  I.  to  get  Elly  erected  into  a  bishopric.  His  successor 
was  the  first  prelate,  a.d.  1109.     It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  2134/.  18<.  bd, 

EMBALMING.  The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  that  their  souls,  after  many  thousand 
yean,  would  come  to  reinha^it  their  bodies,  in  case  these  latter  were  preserved 
entire.  Hence  arose  their  practice  of  embalming  the  dead.  The  Egyptian  manner 
of  preserving  the  dead  has  been  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  modem  times.  They 
rendered  the  body  not  only  incorruptible,  but  it  retained  its  ftdl  proportion  of  size, 
symmetry  of  features,  and  personal  likeness.  They  called  the  embalmed  bodies 
imutnmies,  some  of  which,  buried  3000  years  ago,  are  perfect  to  this  day.  The  art 
of  sudi  embalming  is  now  lost.  When  Nicodemus  came,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  our  Saviour  after  his  crucifixion,  he  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  to  embalm  his  body. — John  xix.  38. 

EMB.\RGO.  This  power  is  vested  in  the  crown,  but  is  rarely  exercised  except  in 
extreme  cases,  and  sometimes  as  a  prelude  to  war.  The  most  memorable  instances 
of  embargo  were  those  for  the  prevention  of  com  going  out  of  the  kingdom  in  1766 ; 
and  for  the  detention  of  aU  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ships  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  armed  neutrality,  Jan.  1 4, 1 801 . — See  Armed  Neutralitff» 

EMBER  WEEKS.  Observed  in  the  Christian  church  in  the  third  century,  to  implore 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  produce  of  the  earth  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Ember 
Days,  three  of  which  fall  in  these  weeks,  and  in  which  penitents  sprinkle  the  ashes 
(embers)  of  humiliation  on  their  heads.  Four  times  in  each  year  were  appointed  for 
these  acts  of  devotion,  so  as  to  answer  to  the  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter. 

EMBROIDERY.  Its  invention  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Phrygians  ;  but  we  learn 
from  Homer,  and  other  ancient  authors,  that  theSidonians  particularly  excelled  in  this 
decorative  species  of  needle-work.  Of  this  art  very  early  mention  is  made  in  the 
Scriptures.— .£«o</ti»  xxxv.  35,  and  xxxviii.  23.  An  ancient  existing  specimen  of 
beautifDl  embroidery  is  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  worked  by  Matilda,  the  queen  of 
William  I.  of  England.— See  Bayeux  Tapettry. 

CMERALD.  The  precious  stone  of  a  green  colour  is  found  in  the  East  and  in  Pern  ; 
inferior  ones  in  other  places.  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  were  no  trae  emeralds 
in  Europe  before  the  conquest  of  Pern ;  but  there  is  a  genuine  emerald  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  taken  from  the  mitre  of  Pope  Julius  II.  who  died  in  1513,  and  Pern  was 
not  eonquered  till  1545;  hence  it  is  inferred  that  this  emerald  was  brought  from 
Africa,  or  the  Elast. 

EMIGRATION.  Of  late  years  emigrations  from  Britain  have  been  considerable.  In 
the  ten  years  ending  1830,^  the  emigrations  to  our  North  American  colonies.  West 
Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  Swan  River,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
&C.  were,  according  to  official  retums,  154,291.  In  the  decennial  period  to  1840, 
the  emigrations  advanced  to  277,696,  exclusively  of  the  vast  numbers  that  preferred 
settling  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

EMINENCE.  A  spiritual  dignity  in  the  Roman  states,  conferred  upon  cardinals  by  a 
decree  of  pope  Urban  YIIl.,  dated  January  10,  1630,  previously  to  which  time  they 
had  the  title  of  IllustritHmi.—Athe,  The  grand-master  of  MalU  also  obtained  this 
title. — Pardon, 
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EMIR.  A  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks  and  Pernans,  first  giren  to  caliphs.  This 
rank  was  first  awarded  to  the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  by  his  daughter  Fatimay  aboat 
A.D.  650. — RicauL  To  the  emirs  only  was  originally  given  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  green  turban.    It  is  also  given  to  lugh  officers  (another  title  being  joined). 

EMLY.  An  ancient  Irish  see,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
formerly  endowed  with  large  possessions.  Emiy  was  called  Imelaca-Ibair  ;  and  SL 
Ailbe  was  the  first  bishop  in  448  :  ancient  historians  mention  it  as  having  been, 
about  this  time,  a  great  and  flourishing  dty ;  but  Emly  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
village.     In  1568,  the  see  was  united  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  CasheL 

EMPALEMENT.  This  barbarous  and  dreadful  mode  of  putting  criminals  to  death  is 
mentioned  by  Juvenal,  and  was  often  inflicted  in  Rome,  particulariy  by  the  monster 
Nero.  The  victim  doomed  to  empalement  u  spitted  through  the  body  on  a  stake 
fixed  upright ;  and  this  punishment  is  still  used  in  Turkey  and  Arabia.  The  dead 
bodies  of  murderers  were  sometimes  staked  in  this  manner,  previously  to  being 
buried,  in  England. — Southern,  Williams  (who  committed  suicide)  the  murderer 
of  the  Marr  family,  in  Ratdifie  Highway,  London,  Dec.  8, 1811,  was  staked  in  hii 
ignominious  grave.  This  practice  has  been  since  abolished  with  us. — See  Burying  Atint, 

EMPEROR.  Originally  a  title  of  honour  at  Rome,  conferred  on  victorious  genenis, 
who  were  first  saluted  by  the  soldiers  by  that  name.  Augustus  Cesar  was  the  firrt 
Roman  emperor,  27  B.C.  Valens  was  the  first  emperor  of  the  Eastern  empire,  a.o. 
364.  Charlemagne  was  the  first  emperor  of  Germany,  crowned  by  Leo  III.  a.d.  800. 
Ottoman  I.,  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire,  was  the  first  emperor  of  Turkey,  1296. 
The  Czar  of  Russia  was  the  first  emperor  of  that  country,  1722.  Don  Ptodro  lY.  of 
Portugal  was  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil,  in  1825. 

EMPIRICS.  They  were  a  set  of  early  physicians  who  contended  that  all  hypothcticsl 
reasoning  respecting  the  operations  of  the  animal  economy  was  useless,  and  that 
experience  and  observation  alone  were  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  medicine.  The 
sect  of  Empirics  was  instituted  by  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  about  473  b.c 

ENAMELLING.  The  origin  of  the  art  of  enamelling  is  doubtful.  It  was  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  and  other  eariy  nations ;  and  was  known  in  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons.  At  Oxford  is  an  enamelled  jewel  which  belonged  to  Alfred,  and 
which,  as  appears  by  the  inscription,  was  made  by  his  order,  in  his  reign,  about  a.d.  887. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  known  to  the  ancients.  This  Tcry  beautiful  art,  after 
having  been  lost,  was  restored  by  Count  Caylus  and  M.  Bacbelier,  a.d.  1749. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIA.  The  first  work  to  which  this  designation  was  expressly  given, 
was  that  of  Abulfaraius,  an  Arabian  writer,  in  the  thuh^enth  century.  Blany  were 
published  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  but  none  alphabetically.  Chamben' 
Dictionary  was  the  first  of  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  EngUmd,  first  pub- 
lished in  1728. — See  Cyclopmdia* 

ENGHIEN,  Battle  of,  fought  by  the  British  under  William  III.  and  the  French 
under  Marshal  Luxemburg,  who  were  victorious,  August  3,  1692.  William  hsd 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederated  army  in  ^  Netherlands,  and  leagued 
himself  with  the  Protestant  powers  upon  the  Continent  against  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIY.  and  in  the  end  he  triumphed.  A  victory  obta&ed  here  by  the  greet 
Cond6,  first  gave  the  ducal  title  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  Ccmd^.  The 
duke  D'EngUen  was  shot  by  torch-light,  immediately  after  condemnation  by  a  military 
court,  at  Vincennes,  March  20,  1804.    The  body  was  exhumed,  March  20,  1816. 

ENGINEERS.  This  name  is  of  modern  date,  as  engineers  were  formeriy  called 
Trench.masters.  Sir  William  Pelham  officiated  as  trench-master  in  1622.  The 
chief  engineer  was  called  camp- master-general  in  1634.  Captain  Thomas  Rudd  hsd 
the  rank  of  chief  engineer  to  the  king,  about  1650.  The  corps  of  engineers  wss 
formerly  a  civil  corps,  but  was  made  a  military  force,  and  directed  to  rank  with  the 
artillery,  April  25,  1 787.  It  has  a  colonel-in-chief,  and  a  second,  and  five  oolond- 
commandants,  and  twenty  colonels.  The  Association  of  Civil  Engineers  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  1828. 

ENGLAND.  See  Britain.  So  named  by  order  of  Egbert,  first  king  of  England,  in  a 
general  coundl  held  at  Winchester,  a.d.  829.  This  appellative  had  been  used  as 
far  back  as  a.d.  688,  but  had  never  been,  until  then,  ratified  by  any  assembly  of  the 
nation.     It  came  from  Anglet,  a  tribe  of  Saxons,  and  lond,  the  Sizon  for  country. 
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•ENGLAND,  camHmigd. 

Flnt  hottito  appMranoe  ci  the  Dvam 

vpoB  flM  ooMt.    (Bee  Dana)  .    ajk    78S 
Tbigr  «ntar  Um  ThamM  wHh  a  fleet  of 
380  nlU  and  deeUuj  Caatarbuiy  and 
London  by  Are  .851 

Baoond  Mviaa  of  InnMlans  .    .    867 

Beign  of  Alfrad,  who  defeatt  the  in- 

▼adera  in  56  pitched  battlee  .    871 

[The  UnHwaltjr  of  Oxford  is  laid  to  ha^e 

been  fSMmded  aboat  this  time.] 
Alfred'a  body  of  laws  framed  .   800 

Hie  fMieral  maytj  made,  and  the  roUa 

deposited  at  Winoheater  .    .    866 

He  dhridee  Rngland  into  counties  .  900 
UBlTsnity  of  Gambridge  fonnded.  (See 

Coatbridge)  .915 

Qsneral  miwanrs  of  the  Danes  .  lOOS 

Bwqrn,  UBf  of  Denmark,  arrires  in 
Wngland,  andaTenfss  the  death  of  his 
oountryxnen.  Bthelred  IL  flies  to  Nor- 
mandy for  protection    .  .    .1003 
Bthelred  xeoalled  from  exHe  .1014 
The  Iteies  again  raTage  England  and 

eomplete  Ita  oonqoeet  .  1017 

The  Saxon  line  rostored  .  .    .  1048 

Bra  of  the  oonqoesl    The  Norman  line 

begins  hi  William  L  .1066 

Jnstiees  of  peaoe  first  appointed       .   .  1076 
Hew  surrey  ci  England;  Domesday- 
book  conunsnoed,    lOiO   completed. 
(See  Doomsdajf  Book,  .  1066 

The  empress  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry 
L,  daims  the  sanoession  on  the  death 

of  hsr  father 1135 

fihe  lands  in  England  Sept.  1139 

Is  crowned  alDVlnohester  March  %  1141 
la  deflated ;  retirss  to  France  .  .  .  1147 
Beianis,and  concludes  apeace^  through 

her  son,  with  Stephen  .1153 

The  Saxon  line  reetored  .  .    .1154 

Murder  of  Becket  at  the  altar.    (See 

Bsekgf$  mwdtr)  .        .1171 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  n.     .   .1173 
Rngland  divided  Into  drouits  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  .  1176 
English  laws  digested  by  OhmTille      .  1181 
Biehard  L  joins  the  crusaders.  (See  ar- 

tUkbCrusaderi)        ....  1191 
He  Is  madepsinnar  by  Henry  VL  of 

Germany     .        .        .        •      Dec.  1199 
Is  ransomed  by  his  sottfeots  for  the  sum 

of  400,0001. 1194 

JHem  H  mtm  droit  made  the  motto  of 
Bngland  by  Richard  L   (Bee  Dieu  tt 

wkmdr<rit) 1198 

Hormandy  is  lost  to  England  In  the 

reign  of  John 1S04 

Bngland  pot  under  an  interdict  by  the 

popc^  and  king  John  excommunicated  1206 
Magna  Charta,  or  the  great  Charter  of 
Bngliah  Liberty,  obtained  b7  the  ba- 
rons. (See  Mag,  Ch,^  .  1915 
Gold  flrst  coined  in  Rngland.  (See  Coin 

and  Ootd) 1S57 

The  Conmume  <tf  England  summoned  to 
parliament.    (See  Parliawttnt)  .        .  1965 


The  principality  of  Wales  united  to 

England  by  Edward  L  a.i>.  1983 

Death  of  Roger  Bacon  .  1294 

Murder  of  Edward  IL  at    Berkeley 

casUe,  {whi^^tee)  .    .  1397 

Art  of  wearing  brought  to   England. 

(See  Weawing)  ....  1331 

Edward  IIL  takee  Calais,  after  a  year's 

siega    (See  Calais)  ...  1347 

Order  of  the  Garter  InsUtuted  .  1350 

Edward  the  Black  Prince   takes    the 
Frencdi  king  prisoner,  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers  {which  tee)  ....  1356 
Law  pleadings  in  English  .    .  13C9 

Death  of  Wickliffe  .1385 

Murder  of  Richard  IL  at  Pomfret  castle, 

{which  $ee) 1399 

The  line  of  Lancaster  .  1389 

Order  of  the  Bath  instituted  by  Henry 

IT.    (SeeBaM) 1309 

Henry  IV.  marries  Joan  of  Nararre  .  1403 
France  conquered  by  Henry  V.,  who  is 

made  regent  of  the  kingdom        .    .  1417 
Marries  Catherine  of  France  .  1420 

Henry  VI.  crowned  at  Paris  .  Dec.  1430 
He  marrlee  Margaret  of  Anjon  .  .  1445 
Henry  is  deposed  by  Edward.  Line  of 

York.    (See  Towton)     .        .         .    .  1461 
Margaret  and  her  son  made  prisoners  at 

Tewkesbury    .  May  4,  1471 

The  prince  killed  fai  cool  blood.  May  21,  1471 
Henry  murdered    .        .        .  June  20,  1471 
The  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lanosster  terminate  by  the 
death  of  Richard  UL  at  Boeworth, 
{which  tect  and  Rons)      .         .        .  1485 
BeoTj  VIL  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter 

of  Edward  IT. 1486 

Court  of  Star-chamber  instituted.    (See 

Star-chamber)  ....  1487 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  being  the  first 
appearance  of  a  standing   army  in 
England,  InsUtuted  by  Henry  VIL    .  1488 
Henry  sells  the  sovereignty  over  France 

to  Louis 1499 

Gardening  introduced  Into  England  ge- 
nerally, Ihmi  the  Netherlands  .        .  1500 
Desth  of  prince  Arthur  .  .    .  1509 

Shillings  first  oofaied.  (See  ihiUinge)  .  1503 
Henry  VIU.    marries    Catherine     of 

Spain,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur  1509 
Interview  with  Francis  I.  at  Ardree,  Pas 
de  Calais.    (See  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold)  .  .  May  31,  1520 

First  geographical  map    of   England 

drawn.    (See  article  3fap«)       .         .  1520 
Henry  VHI.  receives  the  title  of  <•  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,**  {which  eee)      .  1521 
Is  styled  *•  Head  of  the  Church"       .    .  1532 
He  divorces  Catherine  .  1539 

The  Pope's  authority  in  England  Is 

abolished 1533 

Era  of  the  reformation  .  .  .  .  1534 
Sir  Thomas  More  beheaded  .1535 

Anna  Boleyn  beheaded    .  .    .  1536 

Queen  Jane  Seymour  dies    .        .        .  1537 


*  The  varlooa  occuiieucss  of  a  remarkable  character  relating  to  England,  not  noticed  in  this  plAce, 
vfll  be  fbnnd  under  fhdr  respective  heads  through  tho  rolume. 
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•ENGLAND,  continued. 

The  first  authnriBed  editSon  ci  the  Saored 

Volume  printed  .  .  .  a.d.  1&39 
Cromwell,  lord  Esuex,  beheaded  •  1540 

Amie  of  Cleves  divorced  .  .  .  1540 
Queen    Catharine   Howard   and   lady 

Kochford  beheaded  ....  1542 
The  title  of  *  •  King  of  Ireland  **  confirmed 

to  the  English  sorereigns  by  act  of 

parliament 1543 

Henry  marriee  Catherine  Parr,  widow 

of  lord  Latimer  ....  1543 

Protectorate  of  Edward  Seymour,  dnke 

of8omer8et  1547 

Edward  VL  promotes  the  Reformation 

during  his  short  reign  .         .  1546 

Interest  fixed  at  10  per  cent  •  .  .r  1547 
Somerset  deprived  of  power  .  .  .  1549 
And  is  beheaded  ...  ;  .  155S 
Book  of  common-prayer  and  the  church 

service  established  ....  1552 
Mary  restores  Papacy  .    .  1553 

Execution  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  of  her 

husband,  father,  and  friends  .  1554 

Mary  marries  PhUip  of  Spain  .  .  .  1554 
Bishops  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer 

burnt  See  Cranmer*  1555  and  .  .  1556 
Calais  retaken  by  the  French  .  .  .  1558 
Reign  of  Elizabeth;  Papacy  abolished, 

and  the  Chordi  of  England  established 

nearly  as  it  now  exists  .  15&8 

Execution  of  Mary,  qtieen  of  Boots  .  1587 
The  Spanish  Armada.  {Bee  Armada)  .  1588 
Devereux,  earl  of  Essex,  beheaded  .  1601 
Union  of  the  two  Crowns  .  1603 

James  I.  is  styled  the  first  **  King  of 

Great  Britain  " 1604 

The  Gunpowder  plot  {which  ife)  .  .  1605 
The  present  translation  of  the  Bible  .  IGll 
Baronets  first  created.    (See  BaraneU)  •  1611 

Shakspeare  dies 1616 

Raleigh  beheaded 1618 

Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James^  dies  1619 
Camden,  the  historian,  dies  .  .  1623 

Charles  I.  marries  Henrietta  of  Franco.  1625 
Death  of  lord  Bacon  .         .         .    .  1626 

Buckingham  assassinated     ,        .        .  1628 

Hampden's  trial 1637 

Lord  Strafford  beheaded  .  .  .  1641 
The  civil  war  against  Charles  breaks  out. 

{See  Battles) 1642 

Archbishop  Laud  beheaded  .  .  1644 

Death  of  Hampden 1644 

Execution  of  Charles  I.;  the  form  of 

government  changed  .  .  Jan.  30,  1649 
Oliver  Cromwell  made  Protector  of  the 

Commonwealth         ....  1653 

Death  of  Cromwell 1658 

Richard  Cromwell  Protector  .  Sept  4,  1658 
He  resigns  .  .  .  Apr.  22,  1699 
Monarchy  ro-established  in  the  "  Resto- 
ration "  of  Charles  IL  .  .  .  1660 
He  marries  Catherine,  the  infanta  of 

Portugal       .         .  May  21,  1662 

A  great  plague  ravages  London,  carrying 

off  68,000  persona  (See  Plague)  .1665 
Great  fire  of  London.    (See  Firee)      .    .  1666 


Death  of  Maton  .  a.i>.  iCH 

The  Ilabeat  Corpue  Act,  tor  protecting 
English  subjects  against  false  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  pawwd  .    .  l^i 

Lord  RusseU  and  Algernon  Sydney  put 

to  death ifM 

Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion .        .    .  l'^^ 
Abdication  of  James  II.        .         .        .  lAQ 
Era  of  the  Revolution,  styled  by  Toltaire 
the  era  of  English  Uberty ;  William 

IlL  proclaimed 1601 

Bank  of  England  incorporated.    (See 

Bank  qf  England)     .         .                 .1(94 
Death  of  the  queen  regnant  Mary,  era- 
sort  of  William              .       .  Dec.  26,  ie»4 
Death  of  James  II.  in  exile        .  Aug.  6,  17<>l 
Union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  by  act  un- 
der the  Utle  of  Great  Britain     .        .  1707 
Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover        .  17U 
Interest  at  5  per  cen^.                          .    .1714 
The  Scots'  rebeUion      ....  1715 
Death  of  Marlborough                .        .    .  17^ 
Death  of  Newton          .        .        .        .1737 
Death  of  Wilhelmina,  queen  of  Geo.  IL .  1737 
Second  Scots'  rebellion      .         .        .    .  174£ 
Lords  Lovat  Balmerino,  and  Kilmar- 
nock beheaded 1740 

Death  of  prince  Frederick  Lonis,  son  of 

George  IL,  and  father  of  George  HI.  .  1731 
New  style  introduced  into  England.  (See 

NeufStpU)  .         .         .    Septs,  HH 

Conquest  of  India  under  ookmeU  after- 
wards lord  Clive.    (See  India)  .         .  1757 
Death  of  Gen.  Wolfe.    (See  Qm^)       .  11S9 
Accession  of  George  IH.  Oct.  25,  170 

His  nuptials  with  Charlotte  Sophia  of 

Mecklenburgh  Strelits  .  .  Sept  8,  1761 
They  are  crowned  .      S^t  22,  1761 

George,  prince  of  Wales,  bom .  Aug.  12,  1762 
Isle  of  Man,  {which  $ee,)  annerred  to  the 

sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  .  .  176$ 
Death  of  the  Old  Pretender,  the  **  Cheva- 
lier de St  George**                .  Dee. 30.  1765 
Commencement  of  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica.   {See  Awteriea)          .                 .  1773 
Death  of  Chatham    .                 .  Apr.  8.  177< 
Separation  of  America  from  Great  Bri- 
tain   Nov.  30,  17% 

Margaret   Nicholson's  attempt  on  the 

life  uf  George  HI.  .   Aug.  3.  1786 

Death  of  Charles  Edward,  the  Young 

Pretender,  at  Rome  ....  178S 
George  IIL  becomes  da«nged,  Oct  12,  1788 
He  recovers,  and  goes  to  St  Paul's  to 

make  thanksgiving  .  .  Apr.  23,  1789 
First  coalition    against   France^     (See 

Coalitiom)  .         .    June  26,  1793 

Habeas  Corpue  suspended  by  the  king. 

(See  Habeas  Corpus) ....  1794 
Marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  the 

princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick.Apr.  8,  1795 
Cosh  payments  suspended  .  Feb.  25.  17S7 
Death  of  Edmund  Burke  July  8,  17^7 

Habeas  Corpus Mghiamu^pen&ed.  Aug.iR,  1796 
Hatfield's  attempt  on  the  life  of  Geo.  HI. 
{See  Hatfield)      .         .         .    May  11.  1800 


*  The  various  ocourrences  of  a  remarkable  character  relating  to  England,  not  noticed  In  this  places 
will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads  thruuc^  the  volume. 
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^ENGLAND,  amtinu^d, 

TlM  legialAtire  union  with  IreUnd.  (See 
Union)     ....         Jan.  1,  1801 

[The  Englifih  lOTereigns  rdlnquish  the 
title  of  *•  King  of  France,**  on  the 
union  of  the  two  oonntriea :  the 
empin  now  called  the  **  United 
Kingdmn  of  Oreftt  Britain  and  Ire- 
land.**] 

The  Habteu  Corpus  act  is  again  aua- 

pended  April  1%  1801 

Peace  of  Amiena,  vehieh  *u  March  27t  1801 
Deepard'B  treaaon.  (See  Despard)  Jan.  16, 1803 
War  against  Buonaparte  April  »,  1803 

Death  of  Nelson  Oct.  31,  18ii5 

Death  of  Mr.  PiU    .  Jan.  23.  1806 

Lord  Melrille  impeached,  (see  Trial$)» 

AprU  29 :  acquitted  June  12.  1806 

Death  of  Charlca  James  Fox  Sept.  13,  1806 
Death  of  Gcnoal  Moore.  (SeeConiniMs. 

BatUe  4/0       ..         .         Jan.  16,  1809 
Duke  of  York  impeached  bj  oolond 

Wardle      ....    Jan.  26,  1809 
The  }tMlm»{ttkicktu)      .  Oct.  2^  1809 

Sir  Francia  Burdett's  arrest,  and  subse- 
quent rloU  April  6,  IBIO 
King's  malady  returns               .  Nor.  2,  1810 
The  prince  of  Wales  is  sworn  as  prince 

ngcnt     ....        Feb.  fi,  1811 
Assassination  of  Mr.   Perceval,  prime 

minister  .  May  11,  1812 

War  witli  America  is  commenced.  (See 

UniUd  Stateg)       .  June  18,  1812 

Peace  with  France  .  April  14,  1814 

Visit  oi  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king 

of  Prussia  to  England  June  7*  1814 

Centenary  of  the  house  of  Hanorer  cele- 
brated .         August  1,  1814 
Peace  with  America  Dec.  24,  1814 
BatUe  of  Waterloo,  which  finally  closes 

the  French  war        .  June  18,  1815 

Death  of  Sheridan    .  .  July  9»  1816 

Bpa-lldds  meeting,  {which  see)  Deo.  2,  1816 
Oreen-bag  inquiry,  (which  tee) .  Feb.  2,  1817 
Habeas  corpus  wuMpeaxded  Feb.  21,  1817 

Cmab  payments  resumed  .  .  Sept.  22.  1H17 
Trial  of  Hone  .  Deo.  18,  1817 

Marriage  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards WUliam  IT.,  to  Adehdde  of 
Baze-Meiningen  July  11.  1818 

Queco  Charlotte,  consort  of  Oeurge  IIL, 
dies  at  Kew  .  Nov.  17,  1818 


Manchester  reform  meeting,  which  sec ; 

iU  disastrous  terminatiun  .  Aug.  10.  JRI9 
Duke  of  Kent  dies    .         .  Jan.  2.1.  18i0 

Death  of  George  III.      .         .     Jan.  2!).  1H20 
The  trial  of  Queen  Carolineb  (See  Queen 

Caroline's  Trial)  .  Aug.  19,  1830 

Coronation  of  George  IV.       .     July  19,  1831 
Quocn  Caroline  expires  at    Ilammcr- 

smith.  near  London  August  7.  1831 

Lord  Byron  dies  .       April  19,  I8:;4 

Duke  of  York  dies  .    Jan.  23.  1837 

Mr.  Canning,  first  lord  of  the  treoAury. 

(See  Administrations)  .  April  l(^  1827 
nu  death  .  Aug.  8,  1827 

The  portals  of  the  oonstitutlon  thrown 

open   to  the  Roman  Catholics.    (See 

Roman  Catholics)  ,     April  13,  1829 

Death  of  George  IV.      .        .    Juno  2G,  1830 
Mr.  Haskisson  killed  on  the  Liverpool 

railway  {which  see)  Sept.  15.  1830 

The  cholera  morbus  makes  great  ravages 

in  England.  ^See  Cholera)  .  Oct.  36.  1831 
Parliamentary  reform ;  act  passed.  (See 

Rtform  in  Parliament  .  June  7,  1832 
Sir  Walter  Scott  dies  .  Sept.  21,  1833 
Assault  on  William  IV.  by  a  discharged 

pensioner  at  Ascot  .  June  19,  iai2 
Coleridge  dies  .  .  .  July  35,  1804 
Slavery  abolished.  (See  Slaves)  Aug.  1.  1834 
Corporation  reform  ;  act  passed.    (See 

Corporations)  .         .  Sept  9,  183.% 

William  IV.  dies  .         .         .    June  3ii,  1837 

[The  crown  of  Ilanover  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Great  Britain.] 
Coronation  of  Victoria  June  38,  183s 

Marriage  of  the  queen  with  prince  Albert 

of  Saxc-Coburg  .       Feb.  10,  1840 

Oxford's  assault  on   the   queen.    (See 

Ox:ford,  Edward)         .  June  10,  1840 

Princess-royal  bom    .         ,       Nov.  31,  1840 
Brince  of  Wales  bom  Nov.  9,  1841 

King  of  Prussia  visits  England,  Jan  24.  1843 
John  Francis  fires  a  pistol  at  the  queen. 

{Beo  Francis)  .        May  30,  1842 

Bain,  a  deformed  youth,  presents  a  pis- 
tol at  her  .  .  July  .1,  1843 
Queen  embarks  for  Scotland  Aug.  39,  1843 
Robert  Southoy  dies  .  .  March  21.  1843 
Princess  Alice  bom  .  April  85,  1843 
Duke  of  Sussex  dies  .  .  April  39.  1K43 
Queen's  visit  to  the  Orloans'  family  nt 

the  Ch&toau  d'Eu        .         .     Sept  3,  1843 


KINGS    AND   QUEENS    OF   ENGLAND. 


■BPOUB  TRK  0O!«QUBST. 

817.  Egbert,  first  sole  monarch,  so  reigned 
ten  years ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

937*  Bthelwolf ;  reigned  twenty  years;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

8S7.  Ethelbald,  called  the  11. ;  died  20th  Dec., 
800 ;  succeeded  by  his  next  brother. 

800.  Ethelbert;  died  in  866»  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by 

806.  Ethelred.  third  son  of  Ethelwolf ;  dird 
April  27th,  872  ;  succeeded  by 

872.  Alfred,  sunamed  the  Great,  fourth  son 
of  Bthelwolf ;  died  28th  Oct.,  901 


901.  Edward  the  Elder ;  succeeded  his  father 

Alfred ;  died  in  924. 
924.  Athclstan,  eldest  son  of  the  last  king ; 

died  Oct.  17th,  940. 
940.  Edmund   L.  fifth  son    of  Edward  the 

Elder;  bled  to  death  from  a  woun<l 

received  in  an  affray.  May  2fith,  <M7. 
947.  Edred.  brother  of  Edmund,  died  in  955, 

and  was  succeeded  by 
955.  Edwy,  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  died  of 

grief,  in  959.    In  this  rcitrn,  Dunstan, 

a  turbulent    and    ambitious    pricbt. 

ruled  the  king,  who  afterwards  ba- 

nishedhim. 
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959.  Edgar,  styled  the  PeMeable,  brother  of 

Edwy ;  died  July  let,  974. 
974.  Edward  the  Mar^,  his  son,  stabbed 

at  Corfe  castle  at  the  instance  nf  his 

mother-in-lair,RI£rlda,Mar.  18th  ,979. 
979.  Ethelred  IL;  succeeded  his  half-brother 

Edward;  retired. 

1013.  Swein^  proclaimed  king ;  died  Feb.  3rd, 

1014 ;  Boooeeded  by  his  son. 

1014.  Canute  the  Great:  while  absent  in 

Denmark  the  exiled  king  returned. 

1015.  Ethelred  restored  /  died    Aprfl  24th, 
*  1016 ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1018.  Edmund  Ironside ;  dirided  the  king- 
dom with  Canute ;  murdered  at  Ox- 
ford, Nor.  30th,  1016 ;  reigned  seren 
months. 

1016.  Canute  ofiain  ,•  married  Emma,  widow 

of  Ethelred;  died  in  1036. 

1036.  Harold  L,  his  natural  son ;  a  emel 
prince ;  died  April  14th,  1039. 

1039.  Hardioanute,  son  of  Canute  and  Emma; 
died  of  repletion  at  a  marriage-feast. 

1041.  Edward  the  Confessor,  son  of  Ethelred 
and  Emma;  died  Jan.  5th,  1066, 
naming  William  of  Normandy  his 
successor. 

1066.  Harold  IL,  son  of  Earl  Godwin ;  reigned 
nine  months ;  killed  in  battle^ 
[William  of  Normandy  invaded  Eng- 
land in  Sept.  1066»  with  a  powerful 
fleet  and  army,  and  gave  battle  to 
Harold,  at  Hastings,  on  the  14th 
October  following,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  complete  Tiotory,  and 
Harold  being  slain,  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  Us  triumphant 
army  on  the  qwt] 

Arrm  thb  oonqdbst. 

1066.  William  the  Conqueror;  died  at  Rouen, 

Sept  9th,  1087. 

1067.  William  H.,  Ruf  us ;  kUled  by  an  anow, 

Aug.  2nd,  1100. 

1100.  Henry  I.,  Beauderk,  his  brother;  died 
of  a  surfeit,  Dec  1st,  1135. 

1135.  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois>  nephew  of 
Henry :  the  empress  Maude,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry,  contended  with  him 
for  the  crown ;  died  Oct  25th,  1154. 

1154.  Henry  IL,  Plantagenet,  grandson  of 
Henry  and  son  of  Maude ;  married 
Eleanor  of  France;  died  July  6th, 
1189. 

1189.  Richard  L,  Caur  de  LUm^  his  son; 
died  of  a  wound,  April  6th,  1199. 

1199.  John,  the  brother  of  Richard;  mar- 
ried Isabella  d*Angoul£me;  died 
Oct  18th,  1216. 

1216.  Henxy  HI.,  son  of  John ;  married  Elea- 
nor of  Prorenoe ;  died  Not.  16, 1272. 

1272.  Edward  I.,  son  of  Henry ;  sumamed 
Lonff thanks  /  married  Eleanor  of  Cas- 
tile; Sndly,  Margarot  of  France ;  died 
July  7th,  1307. 

1307.  Edward  n.,  son  of  Edward  L;  married 
Isabella  of  France;  dethroned, 
Jan.  13th,  1327 :  murdered  at  Berke- 
ley Castie,  Sept  21.  foUowing. 


1327.  Edward  nL,  Us  son;  married  Phflippi, 
of  Hainanit ;  died  June  21,  IS^?- 

1377.  Richard  IL,  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  and  grandson  of  Edward  11!  r 
married  Anna  of  Austria;  2ndl]r, 
Isabella  of  France ;  dethmned 
Sept.  28tb,  1399 ;  murdered  at  Pum- 
fret  Castle^  10th  February  following. 

HOUSa  OP  liANCaSTKB. 

1309.  Henry  IV.  cousin  of  Richard  H.;  nur* 

ried  Joan  of  Nararre ;  died  Mar.  iutli, 

1413;  succeeded  by 
1413.  Henry  Y.,  his  son  ;  married  Catharine 

of  France ;  died  Aug.  Slst.  1422. 
1422.  Henry  VL,  his  son ;  married  Sfaipnt 

of  Anjon;  dqposed  Mar.  4th,  1401; 

murdered  by  Richard,  duke  of  Okm. 

cester,  in  the  Tower,  Jane  20th,  1471. 

BOUSS  OP  TOBX. 

1461.  Edward  IT.;  married  Lady  EUabeth 
Grey ;  died  April  9th,  1483. 

1483.  Edward  V^  his  son ;  deposed  June  2SBd, 
1483,  and  murdered  in  the  Tower  by 
Gloucester ;  reigned  two  months  and 
13  days. 

1483.  Richard  IH.,  brother  of  Edward  TV. ; 
slain  at  Bosworth.  Aug.  22nd,  1415. 

RousB  OP  Tuoon. 
1485.  Henry  YIL  ;     married    Elisabeth  of 

York ;  died  Apr.  29,  1508. 
1509.  Henry  YUL,  his  son.     See  preeedint 

annals ;  died  Jan.  28th,  1547. 
1547.  Edward  YL,  son  of  Henry  YUL;  died 

July  6th,  1553. 
1553.  Mary,  daughter  ci  Henry,*  maxried 

Philip  of  Spain ;  died  Not.  17th,  1558. 
155a  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  by  Aasa 

Bol^yn ;  died  Bfar.  24th,  1003. 

BOUSB  OP  STUABT. 

1603.  James  L  of  England,  and  YL  of  Scot- 
land, son  of  Mary,  queen  of  Boots; 
married  Anne,  prinoess  of  Denmark; 
died,  March  87th,  1626. 

1685b  Charles  L,  his  son ;  maniad  Henrietta 
ci  France ;  beheaded  at  Whitehall, 
Jan.  30th,  1649L 

16491  Commonwealth.  OUtst  Cromwell  mads 
protector,  Deo.  12th,  1653;  died 
Sept.  Srd,  1658.  Richard  CramwcU, 
his  son,  made  proteetor  B&pt.  4tb, 
1658 ;  resigned  Apr.  SSnd,  168a 

1660.  Charles  IL,  son  of  Charles  L;  married 
the  infsnta  Catharine  of  Pdrtagal; 
died  Feb.  6th,  1685. 

1685.  James  n.,  his  brother ;  married  lit 
Anne  Hyde ;  Sndly,  the  prineess  of 
Modena;  abdieaUd  hj  fUghtI>ecl2tb, 
1688 ;  died  in  exile,  Aug.  6th,  1701. 

1689  /^^^^'^"^  '^  prince  of  Orange,  and 
'  IMary,  his  queen,  daughter  oi  Janes; 
began  their  reign,  Feb.  13th.  16BB; 
Mary  died,  Deo.  88th,  1694;  and  WU- 
liam,  of  a  fsU  from  his  horse, 
Feb.  81st  1702. 

1702.  Anne,  second  dangfater  of  James; 
married  George,  prinoe  of  Denmark ; 
died  without  lasoe,   Aug.  1st  1714 


*  By  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
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17G0.  Georfe  IIT.,  grandson  of  C9«orgv  II. ; 
married  Charlotte  of  Mecklenbtirgh- 
Strellts  ;  died  Jan.  29th,  18-^ 

18t0.  OwnffelV.,  his  ton;  married  Caroline 
of  Rmnawick  ;  died  June  S6th,  1830. 

IffM).  William  IV.,  bmther  of  George  IV., 
married  to  Adelaide  of  Soze-Meinin- 
gen  ;  died  June  SOth,  1837« 

1837-  Victoria,  the  reigning  queen.  See  the 
preceding  annalt. 


ENGLAND,  eimimved. 

Rooas  or  iuuiotbr. 
1714.  Geatfe  L.  rieotor  of  Hanover  and  dnke 

of  Bnmawlck-Luncnbargh ;  ton    of 

8ophla»  who  was  daughter  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  dani^ter  of  James  I. ;  ma-- 

ried  the  prinoew  Sophia ;  died  June 

nth,  17S7. 
17>7«  Oeoiie  II.,  his  w(m ;  married  to  Wilhd- 

mtauirCaroline  of  Brandenburgh-An- 

spaeh  ;  died  Oct.  25th,  1760. 

England  and  Wales  were  united  a.d.  1283,  and  Scotland  wai  united  to  both  in  1707, 
and  the  three  were  then  ityled  Great  Britain.  Ireland  was  incorporated  with  these 
ooantries  by  the  Act  of  LeipslatiTe  Union,  January  1,  1801,  and  the  whole  called 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

ENGLAND,  NEW.  Yxni  settled  by  persons  driven  from  England  by  religions  perse- 
cnUon.  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  was  made  in  1607.  Named  New 
England  by  captain  Smith  in  1614  ;  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  company  in  1620. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  See  article  Languagei,  From  the  High  Dutch  or  Teutonic 
sprung  (among  others)  the  English  language,  now  one  of  the  most  copious  and 
beaut&l  of  Europe.  Law  pleadings  were  made  in  English  by  order  of  Edward  III. 
instead  of  the  French  language,  which  had  been  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror,  a.d.  1362.  The  English  tongue  and  English  apparel  were  ordered  to 
be  used  in  Ireland,  28  Henry  YIII.  1536.  The  Engluh  was  ordered  to  be  used  in 
all  law-suits,  and  the  Latin  disused,  May  1731. 

ENGRAVING.  The  engraving  of  gems  is  a  branch  of  art  of  the  higheit  antiquity. 
Tlie  earliest  writers  make  mention  of  engraved  seals  and  seal  rings,  and  there  still 
exist  many  antique  engravings  equal  to  later  productions  of  similar  artiits.  Engrav- 
ing from  plates  and  wood  b  chiefly  of  modern  invention,  having  its  origin  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Engraving  on  glass  was  perfected  to  an  art  by 
Boudier  of  Parii,  1799.  The  copyright  to  engravings  has  been  protected  by  sever^ 
statutes,  among  the  principal  are  the  acts  16  and  18  George  III.  1775  and  1777. 

ENGRAVING  on  COPPER  Prints  from  engraved  copper-plates  made  their  appear, 
ance  about  a.d.  1450,  and  were  first  produced  in  Germany.  Masso,  sumamed 
Finiguerra,  was  the  first  Italian  artist  in  this  way,  1460.  The  earliest  dste  known  of 
a  copper-plate  engraving  is  1461.  Rolling  presses  for  working  the  plates  were 
invented  in  1545,  and  many  improvements  of  it  followed.  Of  the  art  of  etching  on 
eopper  by  means  of  aquafortis,  Francis  Maszouli,  or  Parmagiano,  is  the  reputed 
inventor,  about  a.d.  1532. — De  Piles, 

ENGRAVING,  LiTHOoaAPHic.  This  is  a  new  branch  of  the  art,  and  Aloii  Sennefelder 
may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  it.  It  was  first  snnounced  on  the  Continent  in 
1798,  and  became  more  known  as  polyautography  in  1808.  It  was  introduced  into 
gvneral  use  in  England  by  Mr.  Ackermann  of  London  in  1817. 

ENGRAVING,  Mbzzotinto.  The  art  was  discovered  by  Siegen,  and  was  improved 
by  prinee  Rupert  in  1648;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  further  improved  it  in  1662. 
Aqnatinta,  by  which  a  soft  and  beautiful  effect  is  produced,  was  invented  by  the 
edebrated  French  artist,  St.  Non,  about  1662 ;  he  communicated  his  invention  to 
Le  Prince.  Barrabe  of  Paris  was  distinguished  for  his  improvements  in  this  kind  of 
engraving,  1763.  Chiaro-oscuro  engraving  originated  with  the  Germans,  and  was 
first  practised  by  Mair,  one  of  whose  prints  bears  date  1491.— See  Zineographg,  j-c. 

ENGRAVING  on  STEEL.  The  mode  of  engraving  on  soft  steel,  which,  after  it  has 
beoi  hardened,  will  multiply  copper-plates  and  fine  impressions  indefinitely,  wss 
introduced  into  England  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Heath,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1819. 

ENGRAVING  on  WOOD,  took  its  rise  from  the  brief  mahlerSf  or  manufacturers  of 
playing-cards,  about  a.d.  1400 ;  and  from  this  sprung  the  invention  of  printing, 
first  attempted  by  means  of  wooden  types  not  movable.  See  Printing.  The  art  is 
referred  by  some  to  a  Florentine,  and  by  others  to  Renss,  a  German  ;  it  was  greatly 
improved  by  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden  in  1497  ;  and  was  brought  to  perfection 
in  England  by  Berwick,  his  brother,  and  pupils,  Nesbett,  Anderson,  SiC,,  1789,  et 
seq,  liic  earliest  wood  engraving  which  has  reached  our  times  is  one  representing 
St  ChrittoplMr  carrying  the  infant  Jesua  over  the  sea ;  it  bears  date  a.d.  1423. 
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ENLISTMENT*  By  itatote  no  peraoos  enlisting  as  loldien  or  sailori  are  to  be  nrorn 
in  before  a  magiatrate  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  they  are  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  npon  their  retoming  the  enlistment  or  bounty  money^  and  21#.  costs. 

ENNISKILLEN.  The  people  of  this  town  occupy  a  remarkable  place  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  They  made  an  obstinate  defence  against  the  army  of 
Elizabeth,  1595.  Their  memorable  defence  against  James  II.,  1689.  1500  Ennis- 
Idlleners  met  Greneral  M'Carty  with  a  force  of  6000  men,  of  whom  3000  were  slsin, 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  were  made  prisoners,  they  losing  but  20  men,  Joly  20,  168i>. 
The  dragoon  regiment  called  the  "  Inniskillingers,''  is  always  recruited  here. 

ENTOMOLOGY.  This  branch  of  natural  history  cannot  be  regarded  as  ranking  as  a 
science  until  the  arrangement  of  Linnseus,  a.d.  1739.  The  London  Entomological 
Society  was  instituted  in  1806 ;  it  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of  insects  found  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  inquires  into  the  best  methods  of  destroying  noxious  insects, 
and  making  known  such  as  are  usefol. 

ENVOYS.  They  enjoy  the  protection,  but  not  the  ceremonies  of  ambassadors.  Eotojs 
Extraordinary  are  of  modem  date. —  Wicquefort,  The  court  of  France  denied  to 
them  the  ceremony  of  being  conducted  to  court  in  the  royal  carriages,  a.d.  1639. 

EPHESUS.  Famous  for  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  magnificent  structure  was  one  of 
the  seren  wonders  of  the  world ;  it  was  425  feet  long  and  200  broad,  and  cost  220 
Tears  of  labour.  Ctesiphon  was  the  chief  architect,  and  127  kings  contributed  to 
its  grandeur.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  Erostratus,  solely  to  perpetuate  his 
memory,  356  b.c. — Pliny,  It  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  was  richier  and  more  splendid 
than  before ;  but  it  was  again  burnt  a.d.  260. — Univ.  Hitt. 

EPHORI.  Powerful  magistrates  of  Sparta,  first  created  by  Theopompus  to  control  the 
royal  power,  760  b.c.  They  were  five  in  number,  and  acting  as  censors  in  the  state, 
they  could  check  and  restrain  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  even  imprison  then, 
if  they  were  guilty  of  irregularities. 

EPIC  POETRY.     Homer's  Iliad  and  Od^uey  the  first  epie  poems.     See  Homer. 

EPICUREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Epicurus  of  Gargettus,  near  Athens,  was  the 
founder  of  it,  about  300  b.c.  and  taught  that  the  greatest  good  consists  in  a  happiness, 
springing  not  from  sensual  gratification  or  vicious  pleasures,  but  from  virtue,  and 
consisting  in  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  soul  with  itself.  His  disciples  bad  til 
things  in  common ;  and  the  pleasantness  of  his  system,  and  its  ease  and  luxury,  made 
him  many  followers. 

EPIGRAMS.  They  derive  their  origin  from  the  inscriptions  placed  by  the  ancients  on 
their  tombs.  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis,  the  celebrated  Latin  epig^mmatist,  who 
flourished  about  a.d:  83,  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  all  others,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  the  tasteful  and  pointed  epigram.  The  following  Latin  epigram  on  the  miracle  of 
our  Saviour  in  turning  water  into  wine  at  Cana  (John  iii.)  is  a  beautiful  example  :— 

**  Vldet  et  oubuit  lymphs  pudica  Denm.** 

And  Dr.  Johnson  has  declared  that  the  subjoined  English  epigram^by  Dr.  Doddridge, 
on  the  words  Dum  vivimtu  vivamtu,  is  the  finest  specimen  in  our  language  :— 

"  Live  while  we  live  1"  the  epicure  will  say, 

"  And  taste  the  pleasares  of  the  present  daj." 

**  Lire  while  we  live  !**  the  hoary  preacher  cries, 

"  And  giro  to  Ck>D  each  moment  at  it  flics." 
Lord !  in  mp  view  let  both  united  be. 
We  live  in  pleasnre  when  we  live  to  thee^^-Doddridffe, 

EPIPHANY.  The  feast  of  the  Epiphany  celebrates  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
East,  and  the  manifestation  to  the  world  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  appearance  of  a 
miraculous  blazing  star,  which  conducted  the  Magi  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
found;  instituted  a.d.  Sl3,'^WheaiU]f.  The  primitive  Christians  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  Nativity  for  twelve  day8»  observing  the  first  and  last  with  great  solea- 
nity ;  and  this  being  twelve  days  after  Christmas,  it  is  vulgarly  called  Twelfth-day. 

EPIRUS.  Known  by  the  great  warlike  achievements  of  Pyrrhns.  Its  early  history  is 
very  obscure,  and  it  is  only  during  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  who  was  the  last,  thst 
it  becomes  interesting.  The  first  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolemus)  settled  in  Epirus  after 
the  Trojan  war,  1170  b.c.    He  was  killed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  abo«t  1 165  b.c 
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EPIRUS,  eoHimued. 

Reign  ci  the  greet  Pynfans  ax. 

He  cntera  into  a  leeguo  against  Dome- 

trtna :  the  betUe  of  Bene 
Expedition  intoIUOy ;  hegaina  hia  first 

bettle  agalnat  the  Romaxu 
lie  gains  another  greet  battle    . 
Hia  oonqnest  of  Btcfly  .... 
Hie  laat  battle  with  the  Romans        .    . 
He  takes  Maoedon  from  Antigonoa 

EPISCOPACY.  The  p>f  emment,  by  its  bishops,  of  the  Christian  church.  It  may  be 
■aid  to  hare  beoi  instituted  a.d.  33,  when  Peter  sat  in  the  bishop's  chair  at  Rome. 
Bmiler,  Episcopacy  commenced  in  England  in  the  second  century;  in  Ireland 
aboot  Uie  same  time ;  and  in  Scotland  in  the  foarth  centory ;  but  historians  dispute 
with  theologians  upon  this  point.  See  Bishops,  In  Scotland,  episcopacy  was 
finally  aboU^ied  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  1688-9.  The  sect  called  Episco- 
palians first  appeared  about  the  year  500. — Burnet 

EPITAPHS.  They  were  used  by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  the  Athenians,  the  Romans, 
and  moet  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  ;  their  date  is  referred  in  England  to  the  ear- 
liest times. — In  the  epitaphs  of  the  ancients  arose  the  epigram.— ^otfrau.  Among 
the  most  admired  epitaphs  in  the  English  language  u  the  following  inscription  on 
the  monument  of  Mrs.  Mason,  lady  of  the  R^.  William  Mason,  the  distinguished 
poety  who  died  at  Bristol  Wells  in  1767,  and  is  interred  in  Bristol  cathedral : — 

**  Take,  holy  earth,  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear : 

Take  that  best  gift,  whidi  Hear^  ao  lately  garo : 
To  Briatol'a  fount  I  bore,  with  trembling  care, 

Her  faded  form-^he  boWd  to  taste  the  ware. 
And  died !    Doea  youth,  does  beanty  read  the  line  ? 

Does  sympathetio  fear  their  breast  alarm  ? 
Speak,  dead  Ifarla  I  breathe  a  strain  diyine— 

E'en  flrom  the  graTe  thou  shalt  have  power  to  charm ! 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee ; 

Bid  them  in  dnty^  sphere  aa  meddy  more^ 
And  if  so  fair,  fhm  Tanity  aa  free. 

Aa  firm  in  IHandddp,  and  aa  fond  in  lore ! 
Tell  them,  thoo^  tia  an  awful  thing  to  die, 

(Twaa  e'sn  to  thee)— yet  the  dread  path  once  trod, 
HeaT^  Ufta  ita  ereriaating  portals  high. 

And  bids  the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  Ood."— Mahow . 

EFITH  ALAMIUM.  Tisias,  the  lyric  poet,  was  the  first  writer  of  a  nuptial  complimeo- 
tary  song,  or  epithalamium.  He  reodved  the  name  of  Stesichoms  from  the  altera- 
tions vkwie  by  mm  in  music  and  dancing,  536,  b  c. — Bossuet. 

EPOCH  AS.  These  are  periods  in  history  which  are  agreed  upon  and  acknowledged 
by  the  respective  historians  and  chronologers,  and  which  senre  to  regulate  the  date 
of  ere&ta.    The  following  are  the  epochas  thus  particularly  adopted. — See  Eras, 
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Deluge 

Calling  of  Abraham 
Axgoitantie  expedition  . 
Pestmcitlop  of  Troy  , 
let  Olympiad 

EQUINOX.  The  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  confirmed,  and  the  places  and  dis- 
tanees  of  the  planets  were  discovered,  by  Ptolemy,  a.d.  130.  When  the  sun  in  his 
progresa  through  the  ecliptic  eomes  to  the  equinoctial  circle,  the  day  and  night  are 
eqoal  all  over  the  globe :  this  occurs  twice  in  the  year ;  once  in  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  whidi  is  called  the  remal  equinox ;  next  in  the  first  point  of  Libra,  which  is 
the  aatamnal  eqniaoz. — Blair, 

EQUITY,  COURTS  of.  To  determine  causes  according  to  the  rule  of  equity  and 
ooaaeieBce,  rather  than  aoeording  to  strict  law,  a.d.  1067.^See  Chancery. 

ERAS.  Notices  of  the  principal  eras  will  be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order  ;  a  few 
only  need  be  mentioned  here.  The  era  of  Nabonasser,  after  which  the  astronomical 
obsenrations  made  at  Babylon  were  reckoned,  began  February  26,  747.  The  era  of 
the  SeleocidsB  (uaed  by  the  Maccabees)  commenMd  SI 2  b.c  The  Olympiads  belong 
to  the  Grecians,  and  date  from  the  year  776  b.c.  ;   but  they  subsequently  reckoned 
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by  IndictioDS,  the  first  beginning  a.d.  313 :  these,  among  chronologers,  are  ttiU 
QBcd. — See  Jndictwru.  1^  Romans  reckoned  from  the  building  of  their  dty,  753 
B.C. ;  and  afterwards  from  the  16th  year  of  the  emperor  Angnstiis,  which  reckoning 
was  adopted  among  the  Spaniards  ontil  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  The 
disciples  of  Mahomet  b^an  their  Hegira  from  the  flight  of  their  prophet  from 
Mecca,  which  occurred  a.d.  622. 

ERAS  ov  THE  CREATION  and  REDEMPTION.  The  Jews  and  Christians  have 
had  divers  epochas ;  but  in  historical  computation  of  time  are  chiefly  used  the  most 
extraordinary  epochs,  which  are  two,  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  appearance 
of  our  RsDEBMBR,  which  last  the  Christians  hare  made  their  era.  They  did  not 
adopt  it,  however,  until  the  sixth  century,  when  it  was  introduced  by  Denys  the 
Little,  a  Scythian,  who  became  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Rome :  he  was  the  fint 
who  computed  time  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  fixed  that  great  event  aooordiDg  to 
the  vulgar  era. — Cassiodorus  Chron,  This  computation  began  in  Italy,  a.d.  5*25, 
and  in  England  in  816.  It  is  the  only  one  now  in  general  use,  and  is  that  observed 
in  this  work. — See  Creation,  and  Christian  Bra, 

ERFURTH.  Founded  in  a.d.  476  ;  and  iu  fiunous  university  esUblished  in  1390. 
Erfurth  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1802.  It  capitulated  to  Murat,  when  14,000  Prus- 
sian troops  surrendered,  October  16,  1806.  In  this  city  Napoleon  and  Alexander 
met,  and  offered  peace  to  England,  September  27,  1808.  The  French  retreated  to 
Erfurth  from  Leipsic,  18th  October,  1813. 

ESCHEATS.  Any  land  or  other  property  that  ftJls  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  for- 
feiture or  death.  The  escheator  observes  the  rights  of  the  king  in  the  county  whereof 
he  is  escheator. — Cowei.  In  London  a  court  of  escheats  was  held  before  the  lord 
mayor,  to  recover  the  property  of  a  bastard  who  died  intestate,  for  the  king  ;  sock  a 
court  had  not  been  held  in  the  city  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  July  16. 
Vn.—Phimpt, 

ESCURIAL.  The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent in  the  world.  It  was  commenced  by  Philip  II.  in  the  year  1562  ;  and  the  fint 
expenditure  of  its  erection  was  6,000,Qi<)0  of  ducats.  It  forms  a  vast  square  (A 
polished  stone,  and  paved  with  marble.  It  may  give  some  notion  of  the  snrprisbg 
grandeur  of  this  palace  to  observe,  that,  according  to  the  computation  of  Frandseo 
de  los  Santos,  it  would  take  up  more  than  four  days  to  go  through  all  its  rooms  and 
apartments,  the  length  of  the  way  being  reckoned  thirty-three  Spanish  leaguei, 
which  is  above  120  English  miles.  Alvarez  de  Colmenar  also  asserts,  that  there  are 
14,000  doors,  and  11,000  windows  belonging  to  this  edifice. 

ESPIERRES,  Battlb  of,  between  the  allied  English  and  Austrians  on  the  one  side, 
the  former  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  French  on  the  other.  The 
French  attacked  the  allies  concentrated  here,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and 
.were  repulsed  after  a  long  and  desperate  engagement,  losing  12,000  killed  and 
wounded,  500  prisoners,  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  May  22,  1794. 

ESQUIRES.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Mquires  were  armonr>bearers  to,  or 
attendants  on,  a  knight. — Blount.  In  England  the  king  created  esquires  by  putting 
about  their  necks  the  collar  of  S  S,  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  pair  of  lilTer  spurt. 
A  British  queen  is  recorded  as  having  married  the  armigerum^  or  esquire,  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  The  distinction  of  esquire  was  first  given  to  persons  of  fortune  not 
attendant  upon  knights,  a.d.  1345.— jS^^otve.     Meyriek*t  Ancient  Armour, 

ESSLING,  Battle  of,  between  the  armies  of  France  and  Austria,  comnoanded  by 
Napoleon  and  the  archduke  Charles ;  a  dreadful  conflict  which  commenced  on  May 
21,  and  was  renewed  with  increased  vigour  on  the  next  day.  May  22,  1809.  Napo- 
leon was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  30,000  men ;  but  the  loss  of  the  Austrians,  also 
most  severe,  exceeded  20,000.  This  was  the  severest  check  that  the  French  em- 
peror had  yet  experienced,  and  his  army  was  greatly  endangered  in  its  retreat. 

ETERNITY.  When  creation  began  we  do  not  know:  there  were  angda,  and  a  place 
of  angelic  habitation  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  world  destined  for  his 
residence,  and  even  among  those  pure  spiritual  essences,  there  had  been  a  rebellion, 
and  a  fall  How  long  those  spirits  had  existed,  and  how  many  other  orders  of  beings 
besides,  we  conjecture  in  vain ;  but  how  far  back  soever  we  suppose  the  oomoieBoe- 
ment  of  creation,  even  beyond  the  greatest  amount  of  ages  that  figures,  in  any  way 
combined,  could  be  made  to  exjpress,  still  there  was  an  eternity  preoeding— an  eter- 
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nitj  firom  wUch  thii  unimtginable  and  incompatible  darmtion  has  made  not  the 
minnteit  deduction  ;  for  it  is  the  propeitj  of  etemitj,  that  it  can  neither  be  length- 
ened by  the  addition^  nor  shortened  by  the  subtraction,  of  the  longest  possible 
periods  of  time.  Before  the  commencement  of  creation,  therefore^ before  the  fiat 
of  omnipotence  which  gave  being  to  the  first  dependent  existence,  and  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  time— in  infinite  and  incomprehensible  solitude,  yet,  in  the  boundless 
self-sufficiency  of  his  blessed  nature,  feeling  no  want  and  no  dreariness-^Jehovah 
had,  from  eternity,  existed  alone  1 

BTHER.  It  was  known  to  the  earliest  chemists.  Nitric  ether  was  first  discovered  by 
Knnkel,  in  1681 ;  and  muriatic  ether  was  first  made  from  the  chloride  of  tin,  by 
CoortanTaux,  in  1759.  Acetic  ether  was  discovered  by  count  Lauraguais,  same 
yesj' ;  and  hydriodic  ether  was  first  prepared  by  Gay-Lussac.  The  phosphoric  was 
obtained  by  M.  Boullay. 

ETHICS.  The  doctrine  and  system  of  morality ;  a  science  which  is  scarcely  more  in- 
culcated by  religion  and  Tirtue,  than  it  is  influenced  by  manners  and  government : 
the  Chinese,  who  are  said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  astronomy  at  least  3000  years 
before  the  birtii  of  Christ,  were  so  refined  in  the  earliest  ages,  that  they  studied  ethics, 
we  are  told,  a  thousand  years  before  that  event ;  and  hence  they  must  have  lived  at  that 
time  under  not  only  civilised  and  enlightened,  but  refined  and  moral  governments. 

ETNA,  MOUNT.  Here  were  the  fabled  forges  of  the  Cyclops  ;  and  it  is  called  by 
Hndar  the  pillar  of  heaven.  Eruptions  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as  hap- 
pening 1693  B.C.,  and  Thucydides  speaks  of  three  eruptions  as  occurring,  734,  477, 
mod  425  B.C.  There  were  eruptions,  125,  121,  and  43  b.c. — Livy,  Eruptions  a.d. 
40,  253,  and  420.— Carrera.  One  in  1012.— Geoffrey  de  Viterbo.  Awful  one 
wldch  overwhelmed  Catania,  when  15,000  inhabitants  perished  in  the  burning  ruins, 
1169.  Eruptions  equally  awful  and  destructive,  1329,  1408,  1444, 1536, 1537, 1564, 
and  in  1669,  when  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  perished  in  the  streams  of  lava 
which  rolled  over  the  whole  country  for  forty  days.  Eruptions  in  1766, 1787,  1809, 
1811,  and  in  May  1830,  when  several  villages  were  destroyed,  and  showers  of  lava 
mched  even  to  Rome.  Another  violent  eruption,  and  the  town  of  Bronte  destroyed, 
Nov.  18,  1832. 

ETON  COLLEGE.  Founded  bv  Henry  VI.  in  1441,  and  designed  as  a  nursery  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Besides  about  300  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  sons, 
there  are  seventy  king's  scholars  on  the  foundation,  who,  when  properly  qualified, 
are  elected,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  to  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  but 
are  not  removed  till  there  are  vacancies,  and  then  according  to  seniority. 

ETON  MONTEM.  The  establishment  of  the  moniem  is  nearly  coeval  with  the  col- 
lege, and  consists  in  the  procession  of  the  scholars,  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  to  S^t- 
bSl  once  in  three  years,  to  collect  donations  on  the  road.  The  money  so  collected 
has  amounted  to  800/. ,  and  is  given  to  the  senior  or  best  scholar,  their  captain,  who 
is  going  off  to  Cambridge,  for  his  support  while  studying  at  that  university.— 
Lyttm's  Magna  Brilannia, 

EUCLID,  ELBMBirrs  of.  Euclid  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  there 
about  800  B.C.  The  Elements  are  not  wholly  his,  for  many  of  the  invaluable  truths 
and  demonstrations  they  contain  were  discovered  and  invented  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
Eodoziis,  and  others  ;  but  Euclid  was  the  first  who  reduced  them  to  regular  order, 
and  who  probably  interwove  many  theorems  of  his  own,  to  render  the  whole  a  com- 
plete and  connected  system  of  geometry.  The  Elewunta  were  first  printed  at  Basil, 
by  Simon  GrynsBUs,  in  ▲.d.  1533. 

EUDIOMETER.  To  ascertain  the  purity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  the  quantity  of  Oxy- 
gnioiit  gas  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1772. 
Some  improvements  upon  this  instrument  have  been  since  made. 

EUNUCHS.  This  species  of  mutilation  is  first  mentioned  among  the  Egyptian  and 
Aflsyrian  nations  ;  and  eunuchs  in  the  earliest  times  were  attendants  in  courts.  The 
fint  princess  who  was  waited  upon  by  eunuchs  in  her  chamber,  was  Semiramis, 
queen  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  about  2007  b.c. — Lenglet,  Numbers  of  this  class 
oif  pcfsons  are  in  the  quality  of  attendants  on  the  ladies  of  the  Seraglio  in  Turkey. 

EURYMEDON,  Battlb  ov  ;  most  celebrated  in  Grecian  history,  when  Cimon,  son 
of  Miltiadet ,  destroys  the  Persian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  and  defeats  their  land  forces  neac 
tiie  river  Enrymedon,  in  Pamphylia,  fought  470  b.c. — Lenglet. 
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EUSTATIA,  ST.  This  island  w«8  settled  by  the  Dotch  in  1632  ;  it  wm  Uken  by  the 
French  in  1(>89  ;  by  the  English  in  1690  ;  and  again  by  the  British  forces,  uidfr 
admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vanghan,  February  3,  1781.  It  was  recovered  by  the 
French  under  tht  marquis  de  Bouill^,  Not.  26,  same  year ;  and  was  again  ciqptiired 
by  the  British  in  1801,  and  1810 ;  but  restored  in  1814. 

EVANGELISTS.  Mark  and  Matthew  wrote  their  Gospels  in  a.d.  44 ;  Luke  in  55; 
and  John  in  97.  In  95,  J<^in  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil  at  Rome, 
whence,  being  taken  out  unhurt,  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  there, 
in  the  year  96,  he  wrote  the  ApoealpptSf  and  died  in  100. — BuUer.  At  the  ooondl 
of  Nice  in  325,  there  were  200  varieid  versions  of  the  adopted  Efangelists. 

EVESHAM,  Battlb  op,  between  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  and  Simon 
de  Montfort,  eari  of  Leicester,  in  which  the  barons  were  defeated,  and  the  eari,  his 
son,  and  most  of  his  adherents  slain.  Henir  III.  at  one  period  of  the  battle  wu 
on  the  point  of  being  cleft  down  by  a  sohuer  who  did  not  know  his  rank,  but  wu 
saved  by  his  timdy  exclamation,  "  Do  not  loll  me,  soldier,  I  am  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, thy  king  ! "  This  victory  broke  up  the  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  baroni ; 
fought  August  4,  1265. 

EVIL  MAY-DAY.  A  day  memorable  in  London,  and  thus  called  on  aoooont  of  the 
dreadful  excesses  of  the  populace,  which  were  directed  against  foreigners,  particularlj 
the  French.  **  The  rioters  were  headed  by  one  Lincoln,  who,  with  a  number  of 
others,  was  hanged ;  and  400  more  in  thieir  shirts,  and  bound  with  ropes,  and 
halters  about  their  necks,  were  carried  to  Westminster,  but  they  crying  '  mercy, 
mercy  ! '  were  all  pardoned  by  the  king  (Henry  VIII.),  which  clemency  gained  hiin 
much  love.*'  May  1, 1517.— ^c2a«fitf.   See  Kin^t  EviL 

EXCHANGE.  One,  called  CoUegium  Mereaiarumf  existed  at  Rome,  493  B.C.  The 
Exchange  at  Amsterdam  was  reckoned  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
Many  edifices  of  this  name  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  magnificent.  The  Exdhange 
of  London  was  founded  by  sir  Thomas  Ghresham,  June  7, 1566,  and  was  called  Rtytii, 
by  Elizabeth,  on  her  paying  it  a  visit  in  Jan.,  1571.  This  edifice  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tun-prison.  It  vras  totally  destroyed  in  the  memorable  fire  of 
1666  ;  and  was  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  Hawkesmoor,  1668  ;  and  repaired  uid  beantified 
in  1769.  Again  burnt  and  made  a  pile  of  ruins,  vrith  a  number  of  public  offices  and 
adjoining  houses,  Jan.  10,  1838.  Its  rebuilding  was  commenced  under  Bir.  Titt, 
in  1840,  and  opened  in  1844.— See  Bills  ^  Etteha/nge^  and  Bogal  Eschange. 

EXCHEQUER.  An  institution  of  great  antiquity,  consisting  of  officers  wIkmo  functions 
are  financial  or  judicial :  the  clianceUor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  first  of  these,  and  he 
formerly  sat  in  the  court  of  exchequer  above  the  barons.  The  first  chancellor  wss 
Eustace  de  Fauconbridge,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  about  1221. 
The  exchequer  stopped  payment  from  Jan.  to  May  die  24th,  Charles  II.  1673.— 
Stowe,    The  English  and  Irish  exchequers  were  consolidated  in  1816. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS.  Thegovemmentsecuritiessoca]ledwerefir8tis8nedinl697,snd 
first  circulated  by  the  bank  in  1 796.  These  bills,  of  which  more  than  twenty  millions 
sterling  are  often  in  circulation,  are  in  effect  accommodation  notes  of  government, 
that  are  issued  in  anticipation  of  taxes,  at  daily  interest ;  and,  being  received  for  taxes, 
and  paid  by  the  bank  in  lieu  of  taxes,  in  its  dealings  with  the  exchequer,  thqr  usually 
bear  a  premium. 

EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER,  Court  op.  Erected  by  Edward  III.  in  1357.  It  wu 
remodelled  by  Elizabeth,  in  1 504,  and  then  made  to  comprise  the  judges  of  aU  the  courts. 
This  court  is  for  error  from  the  judgments  of  the  courtaof  Queen's  Bcndi,  Commoo 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  of  pleas  in  actions  commenced  dierein.  Remodelled  by  act  1 1 
George  IV.  and  1  William  IV.  1830.  The  Exchequer  office,  Wectminster,  was 
instituted  by  Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

EXCHEQUER,  Court  of.  Instituted  by  William  I.  on  the  model  of  the  Trans- 
marine Exchequer  of  Normandy,  in  1079.  It  included  the  Common  Pleas  until  they 
were  separated,  16  John,  1215.— Coo*»'«  Reports.  The  exchequer  is  so  named 
from  a  chequered  cloth  which  anciently  covered  the  table  where  the  judges  and 
chief  officers  sat.  Here  are  tried  all  causes  relating  to  the  king's  revenue  ;  such  ss 
are  concerning  accounts,  disbursements,  customs,  and  fines  imposed,  as  well  as  ill 
matters  of  equity  between  subject  andsubject.  The  judges  arestyled  barons.— ^eo/Ms. 
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EXCISE.  The  excise  system  was  established  in  England  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  was 
continued  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  ;  and  was  organised  as  at  present  in  the 
Walpole  administration.  It  was  first  collected  and  an  office  opened  in  1643,  and  was 
arbitrarily  levied  upon  liquors  and  provisions  to  support  the  parliament  forces  against 
Charles  1.  The  Excise  office  was  built  on  the  site  of  Gresham  College,  in  1774. 
The  officers  of  excise  and  customs  were  deprived  of  tiieir  votes  for  members  of 
parliament  in  1 782. — See  Retfenue. 

A>iouirr  or  ths  sjcciss  lucvaitua  or  orsat  aaiTAiir  ik  thb  roLtowuro  yjkabs. 
1744.  Great  Britain    .  .    £3,7&*jm     1830l  United  Kingdom  £18.644,385 

1786.       Ditto  5,540.114     1834.  Ditto  .      16.877,299 

U0&       Ditto  .      19.867.914     1837-  Ditto  14.518.142 

I89UL       Ditto  96,364.702     l&4a  Ditto  .      12.607.766 

la^.  United  Kingdom  20,995,224     imA.  Ditto  13.922.681 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  An  ecclesiastical  anathema,  or  interdict  from  Christian 
communion.  It  was  originally  instituted  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church  ; 
but  ambitious  ecclesiastics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their 
own  power.  Some  suppose  excommunication  to  be  of  Hindoo  origin  in  the  Pariah 
caste,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  (who  had  three  degrees  of  it),  and  from 
these  latter  by  the  Christian  churches.  The  Greek  and  Roman  priests,  and  even  the 
Dnuds,  had  similar  punishments  in  aid  of  their  respective  religions. — PhiUipa. 

EXCOMMUNICATION  bt  the  POPES.  The  Catholic  church  excommunicates 
by  bell,  book,  and  candle. — See  Bellj  Book^  and  Candle.  The  popes  have  carried 
their  authori^  to  such  excess  as  to  excommunicate  and  depose  sovereigns.  Gregory 
Til.  was  the  first  pope  who  assumed  this  extravagant  power.  He  excommunicated 
Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  in  1077,  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  on  the  emperor's  death,  *'  his  excommunicated  body  ''  was  five  yean 
above  ground,  no  one  daring  to  bury  it.  In  England  were  many  excommunications 
in  Henry  II.'s  reign ;  and  king  John  was  excommunicated  by  pope  Innocent  III. 
in  12208,  when  all  England  lay  under  an  interdict  for  six  yeara.  The  citixens  of 
Dublin  were  excommunicated  by  Clement  IV.  in  1206.  Bulls  denouncing  hell-fire 
to  queen  Elizabeth  accompanied  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  plenary  indulgences  were 
offered  to  all  who  should  assist  in  deposing  her. — See  article  Interdict, 

EXECUTIONS.  See  Crime.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (thirty-eight  yeara)  it  is 
shown  that  no  less  a  number  than  72,000  criminals  were  executed. — Stowe.  In  the 
ten  yean  between  1820  and  1830,  there  were  executed  in  England  alone  797 
criminals ;  but  as  our  laws  became  less  bloody,  the  number  of  executions  propor- 
ttonally  decreased.  In  the  three  years  ending  1820,  the  executions  in  England  and 
Wales  amounted  to  312  ;  in  the  three  yeara  ending  1830,  they  were  reduc^  to  178  ; 
aiM^iB  the  three  yeara  ending  1840,  they  had  decreased  to  62.— PorZ.  Returns. 


azacnnoKS  ur  lomdon  m  thb  vollowuvo  yxajrs. 


In  the 
In  the 
In  the 


1820 
1835 
1830 


43 

17 

6 


In  the  year  183A  .  nil 
In  the  year  1836  .  nil 
In  the  year  1837  •  2 


In  the  year  1838  .  nU 
In  the  year  1830  .  2 
In  the  year  1840  .  1 


In  the  year  1841  .  1 
In  the  year  1842  .  2 
In  the  year  1843  .  1 


■XKCUTIONK  or  RKMARKABLK  CRIMINALS. 


Name. 
Jack  Sheppord 
Lord  Bahnflrino  and  others 
Lord  Lovat  ... 
£agcoe  Aram  . 
Theodore  GardeUe 
Bail  Perrera 
John  Perrott 

John  McNaoghten,  esq.     . 
Stiaabeth  Brownrigg     . 
Dani^  Perreau  ) . 
Robert  PoTcaa ) 
Rer.  Dr.  Dodd  . 
Jolm  Donellan,  esq. 
Mr.  Backman  . 
lCn.Phepoe 
flfar  Edward  Croeble 


-brothers 


Crime. 
Celebrated  robber 
Rebellion 
Rebellion . 
Murder 
Murder 

Murder  of  his  steward    . 
Fraudulent  bankrupt 
Murder  of  Miss  Knox 
Murder  of  her  apprentice 

See  Forgtrjf       .        • 

Forgery  (see  Forgery)     . 

Murder 

Murder  of  Miss  Reay 

Celebrated  murderess 

High  treason . 

High  treason 


Executed, 
Tyburn      . 
Tower-hill 
Tower-hill . 
York      . 
Haymarkot 
Tyburn  . 
Smithficld  . 
Strabano 
Tyburn 

Tyburn  . 

Tyburn 
Warwick 
Tyburn     . 
Old  Bailey 
Ireland 
Dublin. 


JDate. 

.      Nov.  16, 1724 

Aug.  IB,  1746 

.  March  3u,  1747 

Aug.  6.  1757 

.     April  4, 1700 

May  5, 1780 

.    Nov.  11,  1761 

Deo.  13, 1761 

.    Sept  14, 1767 

Jan.  17>  1770 

.     Juno  27, 1777 

April  2, 1778 

.    April  18, 1779 

Dec  11, 1797 

June  2, 1798 

.  July  12. 17tt» 
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EXECUTIONS,  contmued. 

Name. 
Galloping  Dick 
Ooremor  Wall 
Mr.  Crawley 
George  Foster 
Colonel  Deqpard 
♦John  Hataeld 
Robert  Emmett 
Richard  Patch 
t  John  Holloway 
Owen  Haggerty     . 
T.Simmons,  the  man 
Major  Campbell    . 
Capt.  Sutherland 
Richard  Armitage 
John  Bellingham 
PhUip  Nicholson  . 
Francis  Tuite  . 
Charles  Callaghan 
William  Sawyer 
Capt  Grant  . 
John  Cashman . 
Murderersof  the  Lynch  famUy 
^EUxa  Penning    . 
The  3  Ashorof  ts,  father  &  sons 
Brandreth  and  others   . 

Charles  Hussey  .    . 

John  Scanlan,  esq.        .        • 
Arthur  Thistlewood . 
John  Bnmt 
James  Ings 
John  Daridson 
Richard  Tidd  . 
John  Chennell 
Thomas  Calcraf t 
Murdersrs  of  Miss  Thompson 
I>aTid  Ilaggart 
Josiah  Cadman  .    . 

Murderers  of  Mrs.  Torranoe  . 
Murderers  of  Mr.  Hoskins 
John  Smith  .... 
Samuel  Greenwood  .        .    . 
JohnThurtell 
John  Waytd     . 
Hen.  Fauntleroy .  esq. » banker 
Kdward  Harris  .    . 

SProbert,  ThurteU*8  associate 
Spitalflelds  gang  .    . 

Charles  Thomas  White 
iGdwardLowe         •         .    . 
Catherine  Walsh  . 
iWUliamRea.  .    . 

William  Corder    . 
Joseph  Ilunton,  quaker 


} 


Crime* 
Highway  robbery  .        .    • 
Murder  of  seij.  Armstroog. 
Murder  of  two  females 
Murder  of  his  wife  and  child 
Hi^ 
Forgery 
High 
Murder  of  Mr.  BUgfa      ,    . 

Murder  of  Mr.  Steele  . 

Murder . 

Murd.  of  capt  Boyd  in  a  duel 
Murder     .... 
Forgery         ... 
Murder  of  Mr.  Peroeral 
Murder  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bonar 
Mur.  of  BIr.  &  Mrs.  Goulding 
Murder  of  Mr.  Merry     .    . 
Murder  of  Jack  Haoket 
Famous  Irish  robber  . 
Spa-fields  riots  .    . 

Wild-goose-lodge  affair 
Administwing  poison     .    . 
Murder     . 

High  treason.  .    . 

(  Murder  of  Mr.  Bird  and  ) 

(     his  housekeeper       .  j 

Mulder  of  Ellen  Hanley     . 

Cato-etreet  gang;  murder  \ 
and  treason  (see  Cato-  ? 
4tr€€t  Compiraep)        . ) 


Murder  and  pairicide  of 
Mr.  Chenndl, 


;l 


Famous  robber 
Forgery 


Murder 

Hi^iway  robbery 

Murder  of  Mr.  Weare 

Forgery    ... 

Foigery 

Bobbery    . 

.  .  .        . 

Highway  robbery 

Arson  • 

Coining     . 

Murder  ci  her  child 

Highway  robbery 

Murder  of  Maria  Marten 

Forgery     .        •        • 


} 


Executed. 
Aylesbury 
OldBail^ 
Dublin      . 
OldBaOey 


Date. 

April  4, 1800 

.  Jan.  88,  1808 

March  16, 18(S 

.  Jan.  18,1803 


Horaemonger-lan^  Feb.  18, 180S 
Carlisle  .  Sept  3, 1803 

Dublin  SeptiO.  18U3 

HoraemaQger4aae,  April  8,  laos 

OH  Bafley        .       Feb.  2i.  1807 

Hertford  Mardi  7.  Un 

Armagh  .  .  .  Oct  2,  !808 
Execution-dock  .  JnneSS,  18U0 
Old  BaUey  .  June  S4. 1811 
OldBaUey  .  .  May  18, 181S 
Pennoiden-heath  .  Aug.  S3, 18U 
Dublin  .  .  Oct  9,1813 
Horaemonger-lane .  Aprfl  8, 1814 
OldBailoy  .  .  May  15, 1811 
Maryborough  .  Aug.  18, 1816 
Skinner-street  .  March  12, 1817 
Ireland  .  .  July  19, 1817 
Old  BaOey  .  July  26, 1817 
Lancaster  .    Sept  8. 1817 

Derby     .  Nor.  6, 1817 

Penneoden-heaAh  .  Aug.  9, 1818 
Limiwiffk        .      March  16,18» 


OldBaOey 


Godalmlng 

DuUin 
Edinburgh 
OldBaUey    . 
Ireland    . 
Irdand 
Maidstone 
OldBaUey   . 
Hertford 
OldBaUey    . 
OldBaUey 
OldBaU^    . 
OldBaUey 
OldBaUey    . 
Old  BaUey 
OldBaUey    . 
Old  BaUey 
OldBaUey    . 
Bury  St  Edmonds 
OldBaUey 


UMjh,im 


Aaf.l7.1» 

,  May  8, 18a 
June  11,1821 
Not.  SI,  1821 
Dec  19. 1821 
Aug.S.lt22 
DeaSS.lt22 

DA.S7.1« 

Jaa.9.18S 
Feb.  94. 1821 

.  Feb.  2S.  1828 

June  2V,  182S 

Nor. ».  1828 

Jaa.S.ie7 

NoT.S8,ie7 

AprU  14. 1828 

July  4, 1828 

Aug.  8, 1828 

Deo.  8. 1828 


*  He  was  a  rank  impostor,  and  married,  by  means  of  the  most  odious  deceit  and  fraud,  the  < 
of  Duttermere.'* 

t  Thirty  of  the  spectators  of  this  exeeutten  were  trodden  to  death,  and  nnmbets  wwe 
■lalmed,  and  wounded. 

X  Immediately  after  her  execution  agreatand  painflil  senaation  was  caosed  byita  beinf  onlrsnally 
bsHered  that  this  young  creature  sufTbred  innocently. 

I  This  criminal  was  an  accomplice  of  Thnrtaliti  In  the  memorahle  murder  of  Mr.  Wean,  and  he 
became  approrcr ;  but  was  afterwards  hanged  for  horaeetealing. 

I  lie  was  the  last  coiner  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  soaflbkL 

^  C>4»tahill»arles  Montgomery  was  ordered  for  exeontten  this  day.  fbrfossety;  hut  ha  took  a  doss 
(an  ounce  and  a  half)  «kf  prussic  add.  to  sare  himself  fk«in  the  «g»»^««y  of  thefaUows^  and  bs  was 
found  dead  in  his  ceU  by  theoOoars  of  Juatica^ 
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EXECUTIONS,  cofUinusd, 

Ifame, 
Burke,  the  miurderer    • 
Anne  Chapman 
Stewart  andwlib 
Mr.  Comyn     . 
John  Bishop 
Thomas  Wniiama     .   . 
Elisaheth  Ckwke    . 
Jchn  Smith 
Jamee  Pratt   . 
Maxyanne  Burdock 
John  Pegtworth 
Jamee  Oreeoacre 
William  Lees  . 
Franfois  Bo^.  Ck>iinroisier 

Joeiah  Misters 

Robert  Blakesley     . 

Paniel  Good 
John  Tawell 

Tbomaa  Honry  Hocker 


:} 
:} 


Crime, 
8eB  Burking  , 
Harder  of  her  child  . 
Noted  murderers  . 
Burning  his  own  house 
Murder  of  a  poor  Italian  "^ 
boy  (see  Burking)      .  / 
Burking  of  Cath.  Walsh    . 

Unnatural  crime 

Remarkable  ca.  of  poisoning 
Murder 


Executed, 
Edinburgh 
Old  Bailey . 
Glasgow 
Ennis 

Old  Bailey 

Old  Bailey  . 

OldBaOcy 

Bristol 
OldBaUey 
Old  Bailey 
OldBaUey   . 
Old  Bailey 
Shrewsbury 
Old  Bailey . 
Old  Bailey 
Aylesbury 
OldBaUey 


Date. 

Feb.  16,  1829 
.  June  ao,  18S9 

July  84,  1R29 
March  18,  1830 

Deo.  A,  1831 

.   Jan.  9,  1838 

April  8,  1835 

April  15,  1835 
March  7>  1837 
May  2,  1837 
.  Deo.  18,  1839 
July  6,  1840 
.  April  S,  1841 
Nor.  15,  1841 
.  May  S3.  1848 
March  88,  1845 
.   AprU  28.  1845 


Murder  of  Hannah  Brown 
Murdo:  of  his  wife     . 
Murder  of  lord  W.  Russell 
Wounding  Mr.  Mackreth 
Murder  of  Mr.  Burdon 
Murder  of  Jane  Jones    . 
Murder  of  Sarah  Uart 
Murder  of  Mr.  DeUrue 

EXETER.  Made  a  Romm  station  bj  Vespaiian ;  and  formerly  the  seat  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings,  at  Rongemont  cattle,  lo  called  from  the  colour  of  iti  bilL  It  was 
plnndered  by  the  Danes,  a.d.  875.  Massacre  of  its  inhabitants  and  destruction  of 
the  town  by  these  invaders,  lOOS.  Besieged  by  William  the  Conqueror,  1067. 
Again  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  Vll.  Cannonaded  in  July, 
1544.    The  bridge  built,  1770.    The  theatre  built,  1783. 

EXETER,  The  Bishofhic  of.  It  formerly  constituted  two  sees,  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  The  church  of  the  former  was  at  Crediton,  and  of  the  latter  at  Bodmin. 
In  A.D.  1032,  the  sees  were  united,  and  soon  after  the  seat  was  removed  to  Exeter. 
The  cathedral  belonged  to  a  monastery  founded  by  Athelstan :  Edward  the  Confessor 
TcmoTed  the  monks  to  his  new  abbey  of  Westminster,  and  gave  their  church  for  a 
cathedral  to  the  united  see :  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  500/.  per  annum, 

EXETER  CHANGE,  &c.,  London.  Built  by  Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
nod  lord  treasurer,  in  1316,  and  entirely  demolished  at  a  period  of  the  Strand 
improvements,  in  1829.  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  by  the  same  prelate, 
in  1314.  Exeter  Institution  opened  for  science  and  natural  history  in  1819.  Exeter 
Hall,  for  religious,  scientific,  and  other  institutions,  erected  1 830. 

EXPEDITIONS,  OR  DESCENTS  of  the  BRITISH.  These  wiU  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  heads  through  the  volume.  The  following  are  tiie  most 
remarkable  of  our  later  expeditions,  and  are  those  most  commonly  referred  to : 


Ferrol,  in  Spain     . 
Egypt  (Abercrombie) 
Copenhsgea  (which  eee) 
Waloheron  {mnforiunfUe) 
Bergen-op-Zoom 


Aug.  1800 

March  1801 

Sept.  1807 

.    July,  1809 

March  8,  1814 


Franoe,  near  Port  TOrient  .  .  Oct.  1,  1746 
Cherbourg  ....  Aug.  7»  17W 
BLMalo;  4000  men  lort  .  .  Sept.  1758 
Qoiberon  Bay  {French  Emigrante)  ,  1796 
OtUad  {att  made  prisanere)  ,  .  May  1796 
Hdder  Point  and  Zuyder  Zee     .    Sept.  1790 

EXPORTS.    See  Revenue,     The  exports  of  British  manufactures  are  increasing 

annually.     Edward  III.  by  his  encouragement  of  trade  turned  the  scale  so  much  in 

fiivoar  of  English  merchsjidise,  that  by  a  balance  of  trade  taken  in  his  time,  the 

exported  commodities  amounted  to  294,000^  and  the  imported  to  only  38,000/. 

TALxm  OP  axpoars  pbom  oiuut  aarrAin  it>  all  parts  op  thc  world,  viz. 

In  1700  .  iM,097,130    In  18U0        .         .  £38,190,120    In  1830  £66,736.445 

In  1750     .         .       10^130,991     In  1810  .  4A,869,8&9    In  1835      .         .       78.376,738 

In  1775  .  16*326,363    In  1820        .         .       51,733,113    In  1840  .  97,402,726 

The  amounts  stated  in  1835  and  1840  are  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  only :  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  in  1835, 
were  12,797,724/. ;  total  exporU  in  that  year,  91,174,456/.  The  total  exporU  in 
1840  were  110,198,716/.  In  1843,  they  amounted  to  131,833,391/. 
EYLAU,  Battlb  of,  between  the  French  and  Russians,  one  of  the  most  bloody  of 
the  late  war :  it  terminated  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  who  commanded  in  person  ;  but 
both  armies  by  this  and  other  recent  battles  were  so  much  reduced  that  the  French 
retired  to  the  Vistula,  and  the  Russians  on  the  Pregel :  the  loss  to  the  victor  waa 
15,000  BCD,  and  the  Russian  loss  in  slain  alone  was  20,000.    Feb.  8,  18!>7. 
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EYRE,  JUSTICES  in.  The  tenn  tignifiM  the  itinerant  court  of  jnetioet.  Tbia 
court  was  ioBtituted  by  Henry  L  ;  aiSl  when  the  forest  leire  were  in  force,  the  office 
of  Chief  Joitice  in  Eyre  was  one  of  grett  trvst  end  di^ty.  By  sn  ancient  emtom, 
these  justices  should  go  their  circnit  erery  third  year,  and  punish  all  abases  oom- 
mitted  in  the  king's  forests.  The  last  instance  of  a  court  being  held  in  any  of  the 
forests  is  beliefcd  to  haTe  been  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a.  d.  1671 .— JSm/mw. 

F. 

FABII.  A  noble  and  powerful  fiunily  at  Rome,  who  deriyed  their  name  from/a&o,  a 
bean,  because  some  of  thdr  ancestors  cnltifated  this  poise :  they  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  Fabins,  a  supposed  son  of  Hercules,  and  were  once  so  numerous  that 
they  took  upon  themselves  to  wage  war  against  the  Yeientes.  Tliey  came  to  a 
general  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family,  consisting  of  306 
men,  were  totally  slain,  b.c.  477.  There  only  remained  one,  whose  tender  age  had 
retained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arose  the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABLES.  **  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant,  and  as  beantifnl  as  any 
made  since." — Addison.  Nathan's  hbHis  of  the  poor  man  (2  Sam,  zii.)  is  next  m 
antiquity.  The  earliest  collection  of  Cables  extant  is  of  eastern  origin,  and  preserved 
in  the  Sanscrit.  The  fables  of  Yishnoo  Sarma,  called  Pilpay,  are  &e  most  beaotifal, 
if  not  the  most  ancient,  in  the  world. — Sir  WUUam  Jones,  The  well-known  iEsop'i 
fables  (which  see),  were  written  about  540  b.c. — Piutareh, 

KAIRLOP  OAK.  A  celebrated  tree  in  the  forest  of  Uainanlt,  Essex,  blown  down  in 
February,  1820.  Its  extended  branches  covered  a  space  of  more  than  300  feet  in 
circumference ;  and  beneath  them  a  fiur  was  annually  held  on  the  first  Friday  in  Jaly. 
This  fair  originated  with  the  eccentric  Mr.  Da^,  a  pump  and  block  maker,  of 
Wapping,  who,  having  a  small  estate  in  the  vicimty,  annually  repaired  here  with  a 
party  of  friend^  to  dine  on  beans  and  bacon.  Every  year  added  to  the  number ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  regular  fidr,  which  iaitin 
continued,  though  the  eccentric  institator  and  venerable  oak  no  longer  exist. 

FAIRS  and  WAKES.  They  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  were  first  instituted  in  England 
by  Alfred,  a.d.  886. — Spelman,  They  were  established  by  order  of  Gregory  Til. 
in  1078,  and  termed  Ferim^  at  which  the  monks  celebrated  the  festival  of  tiieir 
patron  saint ;  the  vast  resort  of  people  occasioned  a  great  demand  for  goods,  wares, 
&c.  They  were  called  wakes  from  the  people  makingmerry  during  the  vigil,  or  eve. 
Fairs  were  established  in  France  and  England  by  Charlemagne  and  William  the 
Conqueror,  about  a.d.  800  in  the  first,  and  1071  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  fein 
of  Beancaire,  Falaise,  and  Leipsic,  are  the  most  famous  in  Europe. 

FALCONRY.  The  certainty  of  talconry  in  England  cannot  be  traced  until  the  leiga 
of  king  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  monardi,  aj>.  760. — Pennant.  There  are  thirty-two 
species  of  the  falco  genus.  It  is  no  creidit  to  human  natare  to  state  that  these  mMt 
birds  used  formerly  to  be  tamed,  and  kept  for  the  genteel  pastime  of  fidcoary.-— 
Phillips,    The  duke  of  St.  Albans  is  hereditary  grand  fidconer  of  England. 

FALCZI,  PEACE  of.  This  celebrated  peace  was  concluded  between  Roaaia  and 
Turkey,  July  2,  1711,  the  Russians  giving  up  Azoph  and  all  dieir  poaaessions  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Turks ;  in  the  following  year  the  war  was  renewed,  and  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Constantinople,  April  16, 1712. 

FALKIRK,  Battlb  of,  between  the  English  under  Edward  I.  and  the  Soots,  who  were 
commanded  by  the  heroic  Wallaoe,  in  which  40,000  of  the  latter  were  slain ;  the 
whole  Scotch  army  was  broken  up,  and  was  chased  off  the  field  with  dreadAU 
slaughter,  July  22, 1298.  Battle  of  Falkirk  between  the  king's  foroea  and  priaee 
Charles  Stuart,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated,  January  18,  1746. 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  They  were  probably  seen  by  MsgeUan ;  but  Davis  is  deemed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  them,  in  1592.  They  were  visited  by  Hawkins,  in 
1594 ;  and  commodore  Byron  made  a  settlement  at  Port  Egmont,  in  1764.  In 
1770,  the  Spaniards  forcibly  dispossessed  the  English.  This  affair  waa  settled  by 
a  convention,  and  the  English  regained  possession ;  but  in  1774  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  islands  were  ceded  to  Spain. 

FALSE  Nt:WS.  The  disseminators  and  publishers  of  false  news,  of  evil  reports, 
malicious  and  defamatory  statements,  and  libels,  were  punished  by  the  cattinig  out 


Again,  one  so  great,  thftt  bread  WM  made 

from  fern-toots  (SloiM)  .  1438 
One  thzougliout  these  lalands  .  .  .  ijss 
Awful  one  in  Franoe  ( Voltaire)  .  iaU3 
One  general  in  these  realms  .  .  1748 
One  which  devastates  Bengal  .  1771 
At  the  Cape  de  Verds,  where  1(M)00  per- 
sons perish    1775 

One  grleronsly  felt  in  Franoe  .  1789 

One  severely  felt  in  England    .  .    .  17»S 

Again,  throughout  the  kingdom    .        .  IWI 
At  Drontheim,  owing  to  Sweden  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  .  1813 
Scarcity  of  food,  severely  felt  hy  the 
Irish  poor,  1814, 1816, 1828,  and  .  1331 
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of  tbe  tongue,  or  by  paying  the  ralue  of  their  heads ;   and  they  were  afterwards 
deemed  to  be  of  no  credit,  28th  law  of  Alfred. — Auer^t  Life  of  A{fred, 

FAMINES,  AND  SEASONS  or  REMARKABLE  SCARCITY.    The  &niine  of  the 

seren  yean  in  Egypt  began  1708  B.C. — Unher  ;  Blair.     In  a  famine  that  raged  at 

Home  thonsands  of  the  people  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber,  436  b.c, —Livy, 

Awful  famine  in  Egypt    .  aj>.     42        voured  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats. 

At  Rome,  attended  by  |dsgue  .    MS        and  vermin  .  a.d.  131A 

In  Britain,  so  grievous  that  people  ate  One  occasioned  by  long  rains    .        .    .  1335 

the  bark  of  trees        ....    272     One  in  England  and  Franco  (Aapjn)      .  13&3 
In  Scotland,  and  thoomnds  die  .    .    3U6 

In  Ei«teBd,  where  40,000  perish    .         .    310 
Awful  one  in  Phzygia  .    .    370 

80  dreadful  in  Italy,  that  parents  ate 

their  children  (Ih^fretnop)  .    450 

In  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland       .    .    738 
Again,  when  thousands  starve  .    823 

Again,  vriddi  lasts  ftiur  years   .        .    .    054 
Awflol  one  throoi^oiit  Europe  .  1016 

In  England.  21  William  L  .    .  1U67 

In   England  and  Franoe ;  this  famine 

leads  to  a  pestilential  fever,  which 

lastafhsnllOSto  .1195 

Another  Ikmlne  in  Englsnd  .    .  1251 

AgaJn,  so  dreadful,  that  the  people  ds- 

FAN.  The  use  of  the  fan  was  known  to  the  ancients :  Cape  hooflabeUum  et  ventulum 
kuie  tie  faeiio, — ^Tbrbncb.  The  modem  custom  among  the  ladies  was  borrowed 
from  the  Ease  Fans,  together  with  mnifs,  masks,  and  false  hair  were  first  devised 
by  tbe  harlots  in  Italy,  and  were  brought  to  England  from  Franoe. — Stawe.  The 
tan  was  used  by  females  to  hide  their  faces  at  chorch. — Pardon, 

FARCE.  This  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  originated  in  the  droll  shows  which 
were  exhibited  by  charlatans  and  their  buffoons  in  the  open  street.  These  were 
introduced  into  our  theatres  in  a  less  ludicrous  and  more  refined  form  ;  and  they  are 
now  only  ^iorter,bnt  often  superior  to  the  pieces  called  comedies.— See  article  Drama. 

FARTHING.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  English  coins.  Farthings  in  silver  were 
eoined  by  kix^  John;  the  Irish  farthing  of  bis  reign  is  of  the  cUte  1210,  and  is 
valuable  and  rare.  Farthings  were  coined  in  England  in  silver  by  Henry  VIII. 
First  coined  in  copper  by  Charles  II.  1665  ;  and  again  in  1672,  when  there  was  a 
large  eotaiage  of  copper  money.  Half-farthings  first  coined  in  the  reign  of  Victoria, 
1843.~i8S0e  Qne^n  Ann€*9  Farihingt, 

FASTING,  AND  FASTS.  They  were  practised  and  obsenred  by  most  nations  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  Annual  fasts,  as  that  of  Lent,  and  at  other  stated  times,  and  on 
particular  occasions,  begun  in  the  Christian  church,  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  in 
the  second  century,  a.d.  138.  Retained  as  a  pious  practice  by  the  reformed  churches. 
^^EuttUut.  Fasting  for  an  incredible  time  lias  been  recorded  of  numerous  persons. 
The  Boyal  Society  published  an  account  of  a  woman  in  Ross-shire  who  was  living 
altogether  without  food  or  drink,  in  1777. — See  AbtHnenoe. 

FEASTS  AND  FESTIVALS.  The  feast  of  the  Tabernacles  was  instituted  by  Moses  in 
the  wilderness,  1490  b.c.,  but  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence  for 
fourteen  days,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  1005  e.g. — Josephut. 
In  the  Christian  diurch,  those  of  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  the  Pentecost 
or  Whitsuntide,  were  first  ordered  to  be  obsenred  by  all  Christians,  a.d.  68.  Rogation 
dayB  were  appointed  in  469.    Jubilees  in  the  Romish  church  were  instituted  by 

Boniface  VI 1 1,  in  1300 See  JtUnleet.    For  fixed  festivals  observed  in  the  Church 

of  England,  m  settled  at  the  Reformation,  et  teg.,  see  Bo<^  of  Common  Praper. 

FEBRUARY.  The  second  month  of  the  year,  so  called  from  Febnia,  a  feast  which 
was  held  therein  in  behalf  of  the  manes  of  diseased  persons,  when  sacrifices  were 
performed,  and  the  last  offices  were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  dead.  This  month, 
with  January,  was  added  to  the  year,  which  had  previously  but  ten  months,  by 
Noma,  713  •.€. — See  Calendar,  and  Year, 

FECIALES.  Heralds  of  ancient  Rome,  to  denounce  war  or  proclaim  peace.  When 
the  R^ntf"*  thought  themselves  injured,  one  of  this  sacerdotal  body  was  Empowered 
to  demand  redress ;  and  after  thirty-three  days,  if  submission  were  not  made,  war  was 
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declared,  and  the  Fecialet  hurled  a  bloody  fpear  into  the  territories  of  the  eoemT, 
in  proof  of  intended  hostilities*  These  priests  or  heralds  were  instituted  by  Nonu, 
about  712  B.C. — Livp, 

FENCING.  This  science,  as  it  is  called,  was  Sntrodaoed  into  England  from  France, 
where  it  had  long  before  been  tolerated,  and  is  still  much  in  use,  as  instradion  in 
self-defence,  duels  being  fought  chieflj  by  small  swords  there.  Feodng-schooli 
having  led  to  duelling  in  England,  they  were  prohibited  in  London,  by  statute  13 
Edward  I.  l2BA.^Narihauek'$  HUt.  qf  London. 

FERE-CHAMPENOISE,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  army  under  Mannont, 
Mortier,  and  Arrighi,  and  the  Austrians  under  Uie  prince  of  Schwartsenberg,  by 
whom  the  French  were  surprised  and  defeated,  March  25,  1814.  Pkris  sunendend 
to  the  allied  armies  six  days  after  this  battle.— -See  Franee, 

FERIiE  LATINS.    These  were  festirals  at  Rome,  instituted  by  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
The  principal  magistrates  of  forty-seren  towns  of  Latium  assembled  on  a  mount  near 
Rome,  where  they  and  the  Roman  authorities  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter  T^H^ii* 
During  these  festivals  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  person  to  work,  5S4  b.c— Lt«y. 

FERNS,  Bishopric  op.  Anciently  this  see  was  for  a  time  archiepiacopal ;  for  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity  the  title  of  archbishop  in  Ireland,  except  that  of  Armagh, 
was  not  fixed  to  any  particular  see,  but  sometimes  belonged  to  one,  and  sometimes 
to  another  city,  according  to  the  sanctity  and  merits  of  the  presiding  bishop.  He 
was  not  denominated  from  his  see,  but  vrom  the  province  in  which  his  prelacy  wu 
situated.    SU  Edan  was  seated  here,  in  a.  d.  598. 

FERRARS'  ARREST.  Mr.  George  Ferrars,  a  member  of  parliament,  being  in  at- 
tendance on  the  house,  was  taken  in  execution  by  a  sheriff's  officer  for  debt,  and 
committed  to  the  Compter.  The  house  dispatched  their  sergeant  to  require  his 
release,  which  was  resisted,  and  an  affray  teking  place,  his  mace  was  broken.  The 
house  in  a  body  repaired  to  the  lords  to  complain,  when  the  contempt  waa  adjudged 
to  be  very  great,  and  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  waa  referred  to  the  lower  house. 
On  another  messenger  being  sent  to  the  sheriffs  by  the  commons,  they  delivered  up 
the  senator,  and  the  civil  magistrates  and  the  creditor  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
the  inferior  officers  to  Newgate,  and  an  act  was  passed  releasing  Mr.  Ferrars  firoai 
liability  for  the  debt  The  king,  Henry  VIII.,  highly  approved  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, snd  the  transaction  became  tiie  basis  of  that  rule  of  pariiament  which 
exempts  members  to  this  day  from  arrest,  a.d.  1542. — HolUngshetL 

FERRO.  The  most  western  of  the  Canary  Isles,  from  whose  west  point  boom  geo- 
graphers have  taken  their  first  meridian  ;  this  island  vras  known  to  the  andents,  and 
was  re-discovered  in  1402. — See  Canary  JslantU.  In  the  middle  of  the  Island  of 
Ferro  is  the  fountain  tree,  firom  whose  leaves  great  quantitiet  of  vrater  an  distiDad. 

FERROL,  British  Expedition  to.  Upwards  of  10,000  British  landed  near  Ferrol 
under  the  command  of  sir  James  Pulteney,  in  August,  1800.  They  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  heights,  notwithstanding  which  the  British  general,  despairing  of  saooess 
on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  works,  desisted  from  the  enterprise  and  re-embarked 
the  troops.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  which  was  in  opposition  to  the  opinicn 
and  advice  of  the  officers  of  his  army,  was  very  much  condemned  in  England.  The 
French  took  seven  sail  of  the  line  here,  January  27,  1809. 

FESCENNINE  VERSES.  Were  invented  in  Fesoennia,  and  were  a  sort  of  niatie  and 
obscene  dialogue,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  before  the  auditory  the  filings  and 
Tices  of  particular  persons,  and  by  satirical  humour  and  merriment  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They  were  often  repeated  at  nuptials,  snd 
many  lascivious  expressions  were  used  for  the  general  diveraion,  722  b.c. 

FETE  DK  DIEU.  Berengarius,  archbishop  of  Angers,  was  oppoeed  to  the  doctrias 
of  transubstentiation  when  it  was  first  propagated,  and  to  atone  for  this  criase  a 
yearly  procession  was  made  at  Angers,  which  was  called  la  fete  dm  Dieu,  aj>.  1019. 

FETE  DR  VERTU.  An  assemblage,  chiefly  of  young  persons,  annuaUy  brought  to- 
gether by  the  late  benevolent  lady  Harcourt,  to  be  adjudged  rewards  for  industry 
and  virtue.  The  scene  of  this  cheering  exhibition  was  Newnham,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
and  hve  females  of  correet  morals,  and  males  enga|;ed  in  laudabla  porMlti,  oblafaMd 
prizes  every  year.  These  ffites  were  commenoed  in  1789,  and  oontinved  till  Lady 
Harcourt's  death. 
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FEUDAL  lAWS.  The  tenure  of  knd,  by  aait  and  lenrice  to  the  lord  or  owner  of  it. 
WM  introdottd  into  BngUnd  by  the  Saxons,  abooc  a.d.  600.  The  aUverr  of  this 
tranre  was  inmaied  nnder  WiUiam  I.  in  1068.  This  was  done  by  diTiding  the 
tangdom  into  baromes,  and  gtring  them  to  certain  persons,  requiring  them  to  furnish 
the  king  with  money,  and  a  steted  number  of  soldiers.    These  Uws  were  discoun. 

k^S^^v^T" wo?  ^iL?l J?  w^^^-  '^^  ^«»««1^  was  restored,  but  limited 
by  Henry  VII.  1495.  Abohshed  by  sUtute  12  Charles  II.  1663.  The  feudal 
•Tstem  was  introduced  into  ScoUand  by  Malcolm  II.  in  1008 ;  and  was  fiuallf 
abolished  m  that  kingdom,  20  Geoige  II.  lU^.—Lyttkion  ;  Ruff  head;  Black$tone, 

FKUILLANS.  Members  of  a  society  formed  in  Paris  to  counteract  the  intrigues  and 
^pmtions  of  the  Jacobins,  named  from  the  Feuillan  convent,  where  their  meetincs 
were  hdd.  early  in  the  Revolution.  A  body  of  Jacobins  invested  the  buUding,  burst 
into  meir  hall,  and  obhged  them  to  separate,  Dec.  25,  1791. 

FSZ.  Hie  ancient  Mauritania^  founded  by  Edrus,  a  Barbary  farmer,  about  a.d.  690. 
It  soon  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  all  the  western  Morocco  States.  I^eo  Afri-* 
canna  describes  Mauritania  as  containing  more  than  seven  hundred  temples,  mosques, 
and  other  public  edifices,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

FICTION  LAW.  Invented  by  the  lawyers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as  a  means  of 
carrying  cases  from  one  court  to  another,  whereby  the  conrte  became  checks  to  each 
oCker.— JSTtMie.  Memorable  declaration  of  Lord  MansfieId,intheCourt  of  King's  Bench. 
«Bphatieally  attered,  that  "no  fiction  of  law  shall  bvbh  so  far  prevail 

AOAIN8T  TBB  RBAL  TRUTH  OF  THB  FACT,  AS  TO  FREVKNT  THl  BXRCUTION  OF 

jusncs,''  May  21,  1784.    This  constitutional  maxim  is  now  a  rule  of  law. 

FIEF.  In  France  we  find  fiefs-men  mentioned  as  early  as  the  age  of  Childebert  I., 
A.D.  511.  They  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  Lombards.  Into  Spain,  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  a.d.  710.  Into  England  by  the  Saxons  (see  Feutlai 
Itows).    Into  Scotland,  directly  from  England,  by  Malcolm  II.,  1008. 

FIELD  OF  THB  CLOTH  of  GOLD.  Henry  VIII.  embarked  at  Dover  to  meet 
Frands  I.  of  France,  at  Ardres,  a  small  town  near  Calais  in  Prance,  May  31,  1520. 
The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  here  displayed  their  magnificence  with  such  emuls- 
tkMi  and  profrise  expense,  as  procured  to  the  place  of  interview  (an  open  plain)  the 
Raaae  of  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Many  of  the  king's  attendante  involved 
themselves  in  great  debu  on  this  occasion,  and  were  not  able,  by  the  penury  of  their 
whole  Uvea,  to  repair  the  vain  splendour  of  a  few  days.  A  painting  of  the  embark. 
ation,  and  another  of  the  interview,  are  at  Windsor-Castle. — Butler, 

FKSCHI'S  ATTEMPT  on  LOUIS-PHILIPPE.  This  assassin  fired  an  infernal 
■Mcfaine  at  the  French  king,  as  he  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Guard,  on 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  accompanied  by  his  three  sons  and  suite.  The  machine 
consisted  of  twenty-five  bsrrels,  charged  with  various  species  of  missiles,  and  lighted 
rimnltaneonsly  by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  king  and  his  sons  escaped;  but  mar- 
shal  Mortier  (duke  of  Treviso)  was  shot  dead,  many  officers  were  dangerousl}- 
woonded,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  made  among  the  specUtors,  there 
being  mpwarda  of  forty  persons  killed  or  injured,  July  28,  1835. 

FIFTH  MONARCHT-MEN.  Fanatical  levellera  who  arose  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  who  supposed  the  period  of  the  Millennium  to  be  just  at  hand,  when  Jb8Us 
dMndd  descgnd  from  heaven  and  erect  the  fifth  universal  monarchy.  They  actually 
proceeded  to  elect  Jbsub  Christ  king  at  London  !  Cromwell  dispersed  them,  1653. 

FIG  TREE,  FieuM  Cariea;  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  a.d.  1548. — 
The  Botany-Bay  Fig,  Ficus  Australis,  brought  from  N.  S.  Wales  in  1 789. — See  FruUs, 

FIGURES.  Arithmetical  figures  (nine  digtte  and  zero),  and  the  method  of  computing 
by  them,  were  brought  into  Europe  from  Arabia,  about  a.d.  900.  They  were  first 
known  in  England  about  the  year  1253,  previously  to  which  time  the  numbering  by 
letters  was  in  use  in  these  countries. — Sw  Arithmetic, 

FINES  AWD  RECOVERIES.  Conferring  the  power  of  breaking  ancient  entaiU 
and  alienating  estetes.  The  practice  of  breaking  enteila  by  means  of  a  fine  and 
rccofefj  was  introdueed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  but  it  was  not,  properlv 
speaking,  law,  till  thestatute  of  Henry  VIl.,  which,  by  correcting  some  abu«es  that 
attended  the  praetice,  gave  Indirectly  a  sanction  to  it ;  4  Henry  VII.  1489.— //ume. 
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FIRE.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  first  produced  by  striking  flints  together.  The  poets 
suppoM  that  fire  was  stolen  from  hesren  by  Prometheos.  Zoroaster,  long  of 
Baccria,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi,  or  Worshippers  of  Fire,  since koown 
by  the  appellation  of  Go^ires,  still  namerons  in  the  conntries  of  the  East,  2115  b.c 
— «/ftf(tn  ;  i'/tny.  Heraditns  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  from  fire,  and 
he  deemed  it  to  be  a  god  omnipotent,  and  tanght  thb  theory  about  506  b.c.— 
Nouv,  Diet.  In  the  Scriptnres  (rod  is  said  often  to  hare  appeared  in,  or  encom- 
passed with  fire — as  to  Moses  in  Uie  burning  bush,  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and  to  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  St.  John.  The  wrath  of  God  is  described  by  a  consuming 
fire,  and  the  angels,  as  his  ministers,  are  compared  to  it. — See  the  Btbie. 

FIRE-ARMS.  Small  arms  were  eontrired  by  Schwarts,  a.d.  1378 ;  they  were  brought 
to  England  about  1388.  Fire-arms  were  a  prodigious  rarity  in  Ireland  in  1489. 
when  six  muskets  were  sent  from  Germany  as  a  present  to  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who 
was  then  chief-governor.  Muskets  were  first  used  at  the  siqge  of  Rhegen,  in  1525. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  nation  who  armed  the  foot  soldier  with  these  weapons. 
— UUoa.  Voltaire  states,  that  the  Venetians  were  the  first  to  use  guns,  in  an  en- 
gagement  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  in  1377  ;  but  our  historians  affirm,  that  the 
English  had  guns  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  in  1346  ;  and  the  year  following  at  the 
siege  of  Calais. — See  ArtUlery. 

FIRE-BARS,  Death  bt  thb.  A  punishment  of  China,  the  iuTention  of  the  emperor 
Sheoo,  who  reigned  in  the  12th  century  B.C.  The  sufferer  was  compelled  to  walk  on 
bars  of  red-hot  iron,  firom  which,  if  he  fell,  his  almost  certain  fkte,  he  was  receiTed 
in  a  burning  furnace  bmeath,  and  was  consumed  in  the  flames. 

FIRE-ENGINES.  The  fire-engine  is  of  modem  inTcntion,  although  the  forcing- 
pump,  of  whi<^  it  is  an  application,  is  more  than  two  centuries  old.  The  fire-en- 
gine, to  force  water,  was  constructed  by  John  Vander  Heyden,  about  the  year  1663 ; 
it  was  impfOTcd  materially  in  1752,  and  from  that  time  to  the  preaent.  The  fire- 
watch,  or  fire-guard  of  London,  was  instituted  November  1791.  The  fire-brigade 
was  established  in  London  in  1833. 

FIRE-SHIPS.  They  were  first  used  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  most  for- 
midable contrivances  of  this  kind  ever  used,  was  an  explosion  vcsmI  to  dcartroy  s 
bridge  of  boats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585.  The  first  use  of  them  in  the 
English  navy  was  by  Charles,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  afterwards  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, lord  high  admiral  of  England,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Spanish  AnMda, 
July,  1588.~/?apti». 

FIRE-WORKS.  Are  said  to  have  been  familiar  to  die  Chinese  in  remote  ages:  thej 
were  invented  in  Europe  at  Florence,  about  a.d.  1360 ;  and  were  firat  exhibited  as 
a  spectacle  in  1588.  At  an  exhibition  of  fire-works  in  Paris,  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  the  passagea  being  stopped  ap  oces- 
sioned  such  a  crowd,  that  the  people,  seised  with  panic,  trampled  upon  one  another 
till  they  lay  in  heaps  ;  a  scaffold  erected  over  the  river  also  broke  down,  and  hun- 
dreds were  drowned ;  more  than  1000  persons  perished  on  this  occasioB,  June  21, 
1 770.  Madame  Blanchard  ascending  firom  Tivoli  Gardens,  Paris,  at  night  in  a  baUooa 
surrounded  by  fireworks,  the  balloon  took  fire,  and  she  was  precipitated  to  the 
ground,  and  dashed  to  pieces,  July  6, 1819. — See  Ballootu 

FIRE- WORKS  IN  ENCrLAND.  The  grandest  ever  known  in  this  country  were 
played  off  from  a  magnificent  building  purposely  erected  in  the  Green-park,  London, 
at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  signed  April  30,  1748.  Sir  Williaa 
Congreve  has  borne  the  pahn  fit>m  the  Italian  and  French  artists ;  he  erected  tlie 
beautiful  pagoda-bridge,  the  temple  of  concord,  and  other  devicea  in  the  parks,  ud 
superintended  the  grand  display  of  fire-works,  August  1,  1814,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  general  peace,  and  to  commemorate  the  centenary  accession  of  the  fismily  of 
Brunswick  to  the  British  throne.  The  fire-works  constructed  by  him  on  Uiis  occa- 
sion surpassed  all  previous  exhibitions  of  the  kind. 

FI  RES  IN  LONDON.  The  conflagration  of  a  city,  with  all  iU  tumult  of  concomitant 
distress,  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this  world  can  offer  to  human 
eyes. — Dr.  Johnson,  In  London  have  been  many  fires  of  awful  magnitude.  Among 
the  early  fires,  was  one  which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  a.d.  982.  A 
fire  happened  in  the  20th  of  William  I.,  1086 ;  it  consumed  all  the  houses  and 
churches  from  the  west  to  the  east  gate. — Baker's  Chron,     For  the  Grbat  Fiaics 
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in  LondoD,  lee  next  article.    The  following  are  among  the  memorable  fires  of  moie 


At  Wappinff,  30  hoasn  Oct.  6,  a.p.  IROii 

In  StorMtreet,  Tottcnhun-c^urt-rcvad ; 

iounenae  property  destroyed,  Bept.  37>  HKfJ 
The  RTOftt  tower  orer  the  choir  of  West- 

minster  Abbey  burnt  Jaly  'J,  1801 

Astley'n  nghin,  and  40  hooaefl  Sept.  1.  WKt 
Coven t-gajrden  theatre  .  Sept.  SO,  ]MN< 
Dmry-Une  theatre  .     Feb.  S4,  IfhH) 

In  Conduit-street ;   Mr.   Windham,  in 

aiding  to  save  Mr.  North's  library, 

reoeired  an  injury  which  caused  his 

death      ....        JulyO,  180.1 
In  Buzy-street,  St.  Mary-axe,  half  the 

street  made  ruins  .  June  12,  181 1 

Custom-house  burned  down,  with  many 

adjoining  warchou8CS»  and  the  public 

records        .         .         .  Feb.  1^  1814 

AtRothcrhitbe;  loss,  80,(N)0/.  March  16,  18:20 
At  Mile-end :  loss,  SOO.OOO/.  .  Jan.  22,  1821 
In  Smithfield ;  loss,  lU^OOO/.  Aug.  14,  1822 
In  Red-Uon-street,  15  houses  .  June  6,  1823 
English  Opera-house, and  several  houses 

in  its  rear,  burnt        .  Feb.  16,  1830 

The  two  Douses  of  Parliament  entirely 

consumed        .  Oct.  16,  1834 

The  Royal- Exchange  and  many  houses 

burnt  to  the  groimd  Jan.  10,  1838 

At  Wapping,  12  houses  .  .  June  16,  184o 
Astley's  theatre  agahi  June  8,  1841 

At  the  Tower ;  the  armooiy  and  280,000 

stand  of  arms,  Ac,  destroyed,  Oct.  30,  1841 


In  Bonthwark,  600  houses  borat       a.d.  1G76  ■ 
In  Wapfriny,  ISO  hottssa  burnt  .1716 

At  BhadweU,  M  houses  burnt   .        .    .  1736 
In  Comhill  ward,  90O  houses  burnt ;  this 
fire  began  in  Change-fdley,  and  was  the 
moat  tccrible  sinoe  the  great  fire  of 
16B6         ....     March  85,  1748 
At  CoTsnt-garden,  50  booses  .  1759 

In  Smfthfidd,  28  houses  burnt  .    .  1761 

At  Shadweil,  30  houses  burnt  .  1761 

In  Throgmorton-street,  20  houses  .        .  1774 
At  W^»plng,  20  houses  .    .  1775 

At  Hennltage  stairs,  31  houses  .  1799 

At  Hordcj-down,    30  bouses  berides 

many  warduniaes  and  ships  .    .  1780 

la  tbaStnmd.  40  booses  .1781 

In  Aldarnate  sUect,  40  houses;  the  loss 

exoeedinf  100,OOU.  .    Nor.  5,  1783 

At  Rotherhitheb  20  houses    .       Oct  12, 1700 
Again,  wbcn  many  ships  and  60  houses 

were  consumed  Sept  14,  1791 

At  Wapping,  630  houses,  and  an  East 
India  warehouse,  in  which  35,000  bags 
of   saltpetre  were  stored  ;   the   loss 
iJOOOfiOOL    ....    July  21,  1794 
Aatlcyli  Ampbithcatre  Sept  17>  1794 

At  fihadweU,  90  houses  burnt       Nor.l,  1796 
In  the  Minories,  30  housss   .    Mardi  S3,  1797 
In  the  King^  BeDdi,50  realdecoes  Julyl4, 1710 
Near  the  Customs^  3  West  India  ware> 
houses ;  loas  300,000{.  Feb.  11,  1800 


ThoM  are  hot  a  few  firea  oat  of  as  many  hnndredi ,  and  they  refer  chieflj  f o  the  loss 
of  property.  In  the  four  last  years,  between  1841  and  1845,  were  many  fires 
ottondied  with  serious  lost  of  life  ;  among  these  was  that  at  Raggett's  Hotel,  Dover- 
■treat.  May  97,  1845.    It  is  estimated  that  300  fires  occor  in  London  snnaally. 

FIRES  OF  LONDON,  tbb  GREAT.  Awful  one  at  London-bridge,  which  began  on 
the  Soothwark  side,  but  by  some  accident  (not  aoconnted  for)  it  took  fire  at  the 
otiier  end  also,  and  hemmed  in  the  numerous  crowd  which  bad  assembled  to  help 
the  distressed.  The  sufferers,  to  avoid  the  flames,  threw  themselves  over  the  bridge 
into  boata  and  barges ;  but  many  of  these  sunk  by  people  crowding  into  them,  and 
3000  persons  were  drowned  in  the  Thames.  The  fire  likewise,  for  want  of  hands  to 
eztin^D^  it,  burnt  great  part  of  tlie  city  north  and  south  from  the  bridge,  14  John 
1212.  The  fiire,  cdled  the  Great  Fire,  whose  ruins  covered  436  acres,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple-church,  and  from  the  north-east  gate  to  Hol- 
boom-bridge.  It  began  at  a  baker's  house  in  Pudding- lane  behind  Monument-yard, 
and  destroyed  in  the  space  of  four  days  eighty-nine  churches,  including  St.  Paul's  ; 
the  dty  gatea,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Custom  House,  Guildhall,  Sion  College,  and 
JDIBT  other  public  buildiiu^,  besides  13,200  houses,  laying  waste  400  streets.  This 
oonflagratlon  happened  (not  without  strong  suspicion  of  treason),  Sept.  2,  IHCG, 
and  continned  three  days  and  nights,  and  was  at  last  only  extinguished  by  the 
Uowing  up  of  houses. — Hume  ;  Rapin  ;  Carte, 

FIRST  FRUITS.  PrtnN/us  among  the  Hebrews.  They  were  offerings  which  made  a 
kurgo  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hebrew  priesthood.  First  fruits  were  instituted  by 
pope  Ulement  v.,  in  a.d.  1306  ;  and  were  collected  in  England  in  1316.  The  first 
jear'a  income  of  every  church  benefice  in  England  was  given  to  the  popes  till  the 
27th  of  Henry  VIII.,  1535,  when  the  first  fruits  were  assigned,  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  the  king  and  his  successors.— Car/tf.  Granted,  together  with  the  tenths,  to  in- 
crease the  incomes  of  the  poor  clergy,  by  queen  Anne,  Feb.  1704.  Consolidation 
of  the  oflSces  of  First  Fruits,  Tenths,  and  queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  Statute  1  Vict., 
April  1838. — See  Augmentation  of  Poor  Livings, 


FISHERIES.     The  Fishmongers'  company  of  London  was  incorporated  in   1536. 
Fishing  towns  were  regulated  by  an  act  passed  in  1542.    Fishing  on  our  coasts  was 
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forbidden  by  st&tate  to  i trangen  in  1609.  The  Dutch  paid  30,000/.  for  permission 
to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  1636.  The  coqporation  of  the  Free  British  Fisheries 
was  instituted  in  1750.  Fish-machines  for  conveying  fish  by  land  to  London,  were 
set  up  in  1761 ;  and  supported  by  parliament  1764.  The  British  Society  of  Fisheries 
was  established  in  London  in  1786.  The  Irish  Fishery  Company  was  formed  ia 
Dec.  1818. — See  Herring^  Whale t  and  Newfoundland  Fuheriee, 

FIVE-MILE  ACT.  This  sUtute  was  passed  16  Charles  II.,  October  1665.  Itobliged 
non-conformist  teachers,  who  refused  to  take  the  non-resistance  oath,  not  to  oome 
within  five  miles  of  any  corporation  where  they  had  preached  since  the  act  of 
oblivion  (unless  they  were  travelling),  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds. 

FLAG.  The  flag  acquired  its  present  form  in  the  sixth  century,  in  Spain  ;  it  was  pre- 
viously small  and  square.  The  honour-of-the-flag  salute  at  sea  was  exacted  by  Eng- 
land from  very  early  times  ;  but  it  was  formally  yielded  by  the  Dutch  in  a.o.  1673, 
at  which  period  they  were  defeated  in  many  actions. — See  Naval  Batiles, 

FLAGELLANTES,  Sect  op.  They  esUblished  themselves  at  Peronscy  a.d.  1260. 
They  maintained  that  there  was  no  remission  of  sins  without  flagellation,  and  pub- 
licly lashed  themselves,  while  in  procession  preceded  by  the  cross,  until  the  blood 
flowed  from  their  naked  backs.    Their  leader,  Conrad  Schmidt,  was  burnt,  1414. 

FLAMBEAUX,  Fbast  op.  Instituted  to  commemorate  the  fidelity  of  Hypermnestra, 
who  saved  her  husband,  while  her  forty-nine  sisters,  on  the  night  of  their  nuptials, 
sacrificed  theirs,  at  the  command  of  their  father,  Danaus,  1425  B.C. — See  Argoi. 

FLANDERS.  The  country  of  the  ancient  Belgs ;  conquered  by  Julius  Csesar,  47  a. c 
It  passed  into  the  hands  of  France,  a.d.  412.  It  was  governed  by  its  earls  subject 
to  that  crown,  from  864  to  1369.  It  then  came  into  tiie  house  of  Austria  by  mar. 
riage  ;  but  was  yielded  to  Spain  in  1556.  Flanders  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in 
1572 ;  and  in  1725,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  it  was  annexed  to  the  G«rman  empiiv. 
— Priestley.  Flanders  was  overrun  by  the  French  in  1792  and  1 794,  and  was  de- 
clared part  of  their  Republic.  It  was  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netberlaadi 
in  1814,  and  was  erected  into  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  in  1831. — See  Belgium, 

FLAT-BUSH,  Battle  of.  Long  Island ;  between  the  British  forces  and  the  Ameri- 
cans, when  the  latter,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  were  defeated,  vrith  the  leas  of 
2000  men  killed,  and  1000  prisoners,  August  27,  1776.  The  Americans,  in  their 
retreat  to  New  York,  were  providentially  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a  thick  fog. 

FLATTERY  CAPE.  Situate  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  was  so  named 
by  captain  Cook,  because  it  promised  to  him  a  barbour  at  a  distance,  which  it  did 
not  yield  him  upon  his  nearer  approach,  in  1778. — Cookie  Voyages. 

FLAX.  The  flax  seed  was  first  planted  in  England  in  a.d.  1533.  For  many  ages  the 
core  was  separated  from  the  flax,  the  bark  of  the  plant,  by  the  hand.  A  mallet  wn 
next  used ;  but  the  old  methods  of  breaking  and  scutching  the  flax  yielded  to  a 
water-mill  which  was  invented  in  Scotland  about  1750. — See  article  Hemp, 

FLEET  MARKET,  PRISON,  &c.  Built  on  the  small  river  FleU,  now  arched  over, 
and  used  as  a  common  sewer.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  this  river  was  navigable 
to  Holborn-bridge ;  and  the  obelisk  in  Fleet-street  denotes  the  extent  of  it  in  1775. 
The  prison,  for  debtors,  was  founded  as  early  as  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.  It  wn 
the  place  of  confinement  for  those  who  had  incurred  the  diispleasure  of  that  arbitrary 
court,  the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  persons  are  now  committed  here  for  contempts  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  Fleet  Prison  was  burnt  down  by  the  prisoners,  June  7, 
1780.*   Fleet-market  was  originally  formed  in  1737 ;  and  was  removed  from  Farriof 


*  An  extraordinary  and  formidable  evil  once  prevailed  in  this  prison.  Illicit  manlagea  w«ra  oda* 
brated  in  it  to  an  amazing  extent.  Between  the  19th  October,  1704,  and  February  IS,  I70B,  there 
wore  celebrated  2954  marriages  in  the  Fleet,  without  license  or  certificate  of  banns.  Twenty  or 
thirty  couple  were  sometimes  Joined  in  one  day,  and  their  names  concealed  by  private  marks,  if 
they  ohoae  to  pay  an  extra  fee.  Pennant,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  daring  Tn^wTMw  fa  vhl^ 
this  nefarious  traffic  was  carried  on.  He  says,  that  in  walking  by  the  prison  in  his  yonth,  be  hai 
been  often  accosted  with  **  Sir,  will  you  please  to  walk  in  and  be  married  V*  And  he  stalsib  that 
painted  signs,  of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  the  inscription  **  Harrlages  perfbrmsd 
within,**  were  common  along  the  building.  A  dirty  creature  outside,  generally  oonducted  yon  to 
the  parson,  who  was  a  Bardolph-looking  fellow,  in  a  tattered  night-gown,  and  who,  if  be  oouM  not 
obtain  more,  would  marry  a  couple  for  a  glan  df  gin.  This  glaring  abuse  vras  only  put  an  end  to  I9 
the  Marriago  Act  in  1753. 
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don-ftreet,  Nov.  20,  1829.  The  grtntto  obelMc  in  Flee^-etreet,  to  ibe  memory  of 
Aldensan  Wmitbniaii,  erected  Jnoe  25,  1833,  and  completed  \n  one  day.  Plcft 
Priion  demolifhed  (the  debtors  haTing  been  remoTed  to  the  Queen's  Bench),  1845. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS.  The  emblem  of  France,  and  of  which  it  is  gravely  recorded,  that 
it  was  sent  to  the  French  pecHile  from  heaven  by  an  angel,  whose  commission  was 
addressed  to  Clovis,  their  first  Christian  king.  Clovis,  it  is  related,  made  a  vow  that 
if  he  proved  victorioos  in  a  pending  battle  with  the  Alemans,  he  would  embrace 
Christianity ;  and  his  arms  having  been  triumphant  in  this  battle,  which  was  fought 
near  Cologne,  a.d.  496,  he  adopted  the  lily,  and  it  has  been  the  national  emblem 
ever  since. — See  Lily, 

KLEURUSy  Battlb  op,  between  the  allies  nnder  the  pnnce  of  Coburg,  and  the 
French  revolutionary  army  commanded  by  Jourdan.  The  allies,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  men,  had  for  their  object  the  relief  of  Charleroi,  when  they  were  met  on  the 
plains  of  Fleams,  and  signally  defeated.  Between  eight  and  ten  thousand  were 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  ;  and  Jourdan  was  enabled  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  French  armies  of  Uie  MoseUe,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  north.  In  this  me- 
morable battle  the  French  made  use  of  a  balloon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  army,  an 
experiment  which,  it  is  said,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  day,  June  17,  1794. 

FLIES.  Then  happened  an  extraordinary  and  memorable  fall  of  these  insects  in  Lon- 
don, covering  the  clothes  of  passengers  in  the  streets,  in  which  they  lay  so  thick, 
that  the  impressions  of  the  people's  feet  were  visible  on  the  pavements,  as  they  are 
in  a  thick  fall  of  snow,  a.d.  1707. —  Chamberlain's  Ilutory  of  London.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  is  an  insect,  commonly  csUed  the  Heaxianflyf  from  the 
notion  of  its  having  been  brought  there  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land in  the  American  war  of  Independence ;  its  ravages  were  very  extensive  on  the 
wheat  in  1777,  et  tfq. ;  but  the  injury  to  the  crops  was  much  less  after  a  few  years. 

FLOATING  BATTERIES.    See  article  Batteriet,  and  Gibraltar^  Siege  qf,  1781. 

FLODDEN  FIELD,  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Scots.  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, having  taken  part  with  Louis  XII.  of  France,  against  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
this  buttle  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  unfortunate  policy ;  and  James,  and 
most  of  his  chief  nobles,  and  upwards  of  10,000  of  his  army  were  slain,  while  the 
English,  who  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lost  only  persons  of  small 
note.  Henry  VIII.  was  at  the  time  besieging  Teronenne,  near  St.  Omer  ;  fought 
Sept.  9,  1513. 

FLORALI  A.  Games,  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Rome,  instituted  about  the  age  of  Romulus, 
but  they  were  not  celebrated  with  regularity  and  proper  attention  till  the  year  u.c. 
580.  They  were  observed  yearly,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most  unbounded 
Beentiousness.  It  is  reported  that  Cato  wished  once  to  be  present  st  the  celebration, 
and  that  when  he  saw  that  the  deference  for  his  presence  interrupted  the  feast,  he 
retired,  not  dioosing  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  prostitution  of  naked  women  in  a 
pvbUc  thc«tre. —  Faleritu  Mas, 

FLORENCE.  Is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  Sylla,  and  enlarged  by 
tlic  Roman  Triumviri.  It  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  wss  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne. 
This  dty  U  truly  the  seat  of  the  arts.  In  its  palaces,  university,  scademies,  churches, 
and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  works  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  world. 
The  Florentine  academy,  and  the  Aoeademia  delta  Crtuca,  were  instituted  to  enrich 
tihe  literature  and  Improve  the  language  of  Tuscany ;  the  latter  is  so  named  because 
It  rejects  like  bran  all  words  not  purely  Tuscan.  Florence  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  July  1796,  and  again  In  March,  1799 ;  and  was  restored  in  1814. 

FLORES,  on  ISLE  of  FLOWERS.  Discovered  by  Vanderberg,  in  1439;  and 
settled  by  the  Pbrtngueae  in  1448.  The  whole  surface  of  this  island  presented  ori- 
ginallj  the  appearanee  of  a  garden  of  flowers,  rich  in  perfume,  the  summer  breeze 
waiting  the  odour  round  the  coast.  This  is  one  of  the  Axores  ;  so  called  by  Martin 
Bdbem,  on  account  of  their  abounding  in  hawks. 

FLORIDA.  First  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  a.d.  1497.  It  was  visited  by 
Ptaice  de  Leon,  the  Spanish  navigator,  April  2,  1512,  in  a  voyage  he  had  absurdly 
undertaken  to  discover  a  fountain  whose  waters  had  the  property  of  restoring  youth 
to  the  sged  who  tasted  them  !  Florida  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Fer- 
dinand de  Soto  in  1539  ;  but  the  settlement  was  not  fully  established  until  1565.  It 
was  plundered  by  sir  Francis  Drake  in  1.'>R5  ;  and  by  Davis,  a  buccaneer,  in  16C5. 
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It  was  invaded  by  the  British  in  1702.  Again,  by  general  Oglethorpe  in  1740.  Ceded 
to  the  British  crown  in  1763.  Taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781  ;  and  guaranteed  to 
them  in  1783.     Ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1820. 

FLORIN.  A  coin  first  made  by  the  Florentines.  Kfloren  was  issued  by  Edward  III. 
which  was  current  in  England  at  the  value  of  6f.,  in  1337. — Camden.  This  English 
coin  was  called  floren  after  the  Florentine  coin,  because  the  latter  was  of  the  best 
gold. — Ashe.  The  florin  of  Germany  is  in  value  2s,  Ad. ;  that  of  Spain  it.  i\d, ; 
that  of  Palermo  and  Sicily  2«.  M, ;  that  of  Holland  29,—Ayliffe. 

FLOWERS.  The  most  delightfiil  and  firagrant  among  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens 
are  of  foreign  production.  The  modern  taste  for  flowers  came,  it  is  said,  from  Persia 
to  Constantinople,  and  was  imported  thence  to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  at  least  many  of  the  productions  of  our  gardens  were  conveyed  by 
that  channel. — Beekmann.  With  what  goodness  does  God  provide  for  our  happi- 
ness and  enjoyments,  by  making  even  the  most  remote  countries  contribute  towards 
them  \^~ Sturm,  From  the  reigu  of  Henry  VII.  to  that  of  Elizabeth,  our  present 
common  flowers  were,  for  the  most  part,  introduced  into  England.  The  art  of  pre- 
serving flowers  in  sand  was  discovered  in  1633.  A  mode  of  preserving  them  from 
the  effects  of  frost  in  winter,  and  hastening  their  vegetation  in  summer,  was  invented 
in  America,  by  George  Morris,  in  1792.  Among  the  flowers,  the  periods  of  whose 
introduction  to  our  gardens  have  been  traced,  are  the  following : — 


rLowaaa,  pi^ants,  &c. 
Acacia,  N.  America,  before        .       a  d.  1640 
Allspice  shrub,  Carolina        .  •  1726 

Anniaeed  tree,  Florida,  about  .  .  .  1766 
Arbor  Vitc,  Canada,  before      .  .  1596 

Arctopus,  Cape  of  Good  Rope  .  .  1774 
Auricula,  Switserland  .         .    .  1567 

Azarole,  6.  Europe,  before  .         .  1640 

Bay,  royal,  Madeira  .         .         .    .  1665 

Bay,  sweet,  Italy,  before        .  .  1548 

Camellia,  China 1811 

Chaste  tree,  Bicily,  before  .        .  1570 

Christ's  thorn,  Africa,  before  .    .  1596 

Canary  bdl-flower.  Canaries  .  1696 

Carnation,  Flanders  .        .    .  1507 

Ceanotbus,  blue,  New  Spain  .  1818 

Canary  convolvulus.  Canaries  .  .  .  1690 
Convolvulus,  many-flowered  .  .  .  1779 
Coral  tree.  Cape  ....  1816 

Coral  tree,  bell-flowered.  Cape  .  .  .  1791 
Coral  tree,  tremulous.  Cape  .  .  .  1789 
Creeper,  Virginian,  N.  America         .    .  1603 

Dahlia.  China 1803 

Dryandra,  New  Holland  .  .  .  .  1803 
Evergreen  thorn,  Italy  .         .         .  1689 

Eyerlasting,  great-flowa«d.  Cape  .  .  1781 
Everlasting,  giant,  Cape  .  .  .  1793 
Fembush,  sweet,  N.  America  .  .  1714 
Fox-glove,  Cuiaries  .        .        .    .  1696 

Qeraniimi,  Flanders  ....  1534 
Gillyflower,  Flanders  .  .  .  .  1567 
Gold-plant,  Jupan  ....  1783 
Golden  bell-flower,  Madeira  .    .  1777 

Hawthorn,  American,  fnnn  N.  America, 

before 1683 

Heath,  ardent.  Cape  ....  1800 
Heath,  beautiful,  Cape  .  .  .  .  1795 
Heath,  fragrant.  Cape  .        .         .  1803 

Heath,  garland,  Cape  .  .  .  .  1774 
Heath,  perfumed.  Cape  .        .         .  1803 

Honeyfiower,  great.  Cape  .         .    .  1688 

Honeysuckle,  Chineae,  China  •.  .  1806 
Honeysuckle,  fly.  Cape  .  .  .  .  1752 
Honej-euckle,  trumpet,  N.  America  .  1656 
Hyssop,  south  of  Europe,  before  .  .  1548 
Jasmine,  Clitsaasia,  before     .  .  1548  | 


Jasmine,  Catalonian,  East  indiea 
Judas-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before 
Laburnum,  Hungary  • 

Laurel,  Alexandrian,  Portugal,  before 
Laurestine,  south  of  Europe,  before   . 
Lavender,  south  of  Europe,  before 
Lily,  Italy,  before     '.         .         .        . 
Lily,  giganUc.  N.  South  Wales 
Lily,  red-coloured.  South  America   . 
Loblolly-bay,  N.  America,  before 
Lupine  tree.  Cape,  about 
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Magnolia  (see  MagnoHa),  North  Ameriea  1688 
Bfagnolia,  dwarf,  China  .        .  ITK 

Magnolia,  laurel-leaved,  N.  America  .  173* 
Maiden-hair,  Japan       ....  1714 

Mignkmette.  Italy 1528 

Milk-wort,  greatrflowered.  Cape  .  .  I7i3 
Milk-wort,  showy,  Cape     .  .    ,  1814 

Mountain  tea,  N.  America,  before  .  1738 
Mock  orange,  south  of  Europe,  before  .  1568 
Myrtle,  candlebeny,  N.  Amerioa  •  1699 

Myrtle  wooUy-leaved,  China  .  1778 

Nettle-tree,  south  of  Europe,  before       .  1506 

Olive,  Cape,  Cape 173u 

Olive,  sweet-soented,  China    .  .  1771 

Oleander,  red,  south  of  Europe  .    .  1596 

Paraguay  tea,  Carolina,  before  .  17*4 

Passion-flower,  Braail  .        .    .  16B8 

Paaslon-flowttr,  orange,  GaroUna  .  .  1799 
Pigeom-berTy,  N.  America  .        .    .  1736 

Pink,  from  Italy  .        .         .        .1567 

Ranunculus,  Alpa 1538 

Roees,  Netherlands  ....  ISfi 
Rose,  the  China,  China  .   .  1789 

Rose,  the  damawV,  Marseilles,  and  south 

of  Europe,  about       ....  1543 
Rose,  the  Ji^ian,  China  .    .  179S 

Rose,  the  moss,  before  .        .        .  17>4 

Rose,  the  musk,  Italy  .        .    .  150 

Rose,  the  Provence,  Flanders  .  1587 

Rose,  sweet-scented  guelder,  fktxm  China  18fl 
Roee,  tube,  from  Java  and  CeyUm  .  IW 
Rose  without  thorns,  N.  America,  beftm  ITM 
Rosemary,  south  of  Europe  .        .  1541 

St  Peter's  wort.  North  Amerioa  .  .  1730 
Sage,  African,  Cape  .1731 


A.D.  1724 

Trumpet-fluwer,  N.  America      .        a. 

D.  1640 

.  1663 

Trumpet-flower,  Capo    . 

.  1(123 

.  .  ism 

Tnllp,  Vienna           .         .         .         . 

.  Ii7« 

.  1756 

Virginia  creeper,  N.  America,  before 

.  16*29 

.    .  175i 

Virgin'B-bower,  Japan 

.  1776 

.  1M8 

Weeping  willow,  Levant,  before    . 

.  16!« 

.  1560 

Wax  tree.  Cliina       .        .         .         . 

.  1794 

.    .  1768 

Winter  berry,  Virginia 

.  1736 

B     .  1709 

Youlan,  China          .        .        .        . 

.  17»9 
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fiage,  Mexican,  Mexico 
fiawafi  mm  tree,  N.  America,  before 
(SaTin,  aoatlk  of  Europe*  before   . 
Snowdrop,  Carolina 
Sorrel-tree,  N.  Ajnerioa,  before 
Sweet  bay,  eouth  of  Europe,  before 
Tamariak  plant,  Germany    . 
Tea  tree,  China,  about      » 
Tooth-ach  txtm,  fjrom  Carolina,  before 

FLUSHING,  SiBOB  of.  A  British  armament  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Chathiun,  landed  at  Walcheren,  August  16,  1809,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of 
the  ilupt  and  arsenal  at  Antwerp  ;  but  a  number  of  untoward  circumstances  first 
rendered  the  principal  object  of  the  expedition  abortive,  and  then  the  pestilential 
nature  of  the  island,  at  that  particular  season  of  the  year,  obliged  the  British  to 
relinquish  everj  advantage  they  had  gained,  and  the  place  was  evacuated,  with  great 
lots,  in  December  following. — See  Walcheren  Expedition. 

FLUTE.  Invented  by  Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian,  the  father  of  Manju.^ Plutarch,  The 
flnte,  harp,  lyre,  and  other  instruments  were  known  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  f  ute 
was  so  prised  in  antiquity,  that  several  female  deities  lay  claim  to  its  invention.  It 
was  in  hr  more  general  use  as  a  concert  instrument  than  the  violin,  until  early  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  works  of  Corelli  came  over. — See  Altuic. 

FLUXIONS.  Invented  by  Newton,  1669.  The  differential  calculus  by  Leibnitz,  1 684. 
The  finest  applications  of  the  calculus  are  by  Newton,  Euler,  La  Grange,  and  La  Place. 

FLYING,  Artificial.  It  has  been  attempted  in  all  ages.  Friar  Bacon  maintained 
the  possibility  of  the  art,  and  predicted  it  would  be  of  general  practice,  a.d.  1273. 
Bishop  Willdns  says,  it  will  yet  be  as  usual  to  hear  a  man  call  for  his  wingt  when  he 
is  going  on  a  journey,  as  it  is  now  to  hear  him  call  for  his  boots,  1651.  We  appre- 
hend that  many  ages  will  pass  away  previously  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions. 

FONTHILLrABBEY,  iv  Wiltshirb.  The  celebrated  mansion  of  Mr.  Beckford. 
Within  this  vast  and  sumptuous  edifice  were  collected  the  most  costly  articles  of 
vertu,  the  rarest  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  finest  s)iecimens  of  the  arts.  The 
auction  of  its  treasures,  and  the  sale  of  the  abbey  to  Mr.  Farquhar,  took  place  in  1819. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  Pbace  of,  concluded  between  France  and  Denmark  in  1679. 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  Holland,  signed 
November  8,  1785.  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  between  Napoleon  and  the  royal  family 
of  Spain  Oct  27, 1807.  Concordat  of  Fontainebleau  between  Napoleon  and  pope 
Fins  VII.  January  25,  1813.  Fontainebleau  was  entered  by  the  Austrians,  Feb.  17, 
1814.  And  here  Napoleon  resigned  his  imperial  dignity,  and  bade  a  farewell  to  his 
army,  April  5, 1814. 

FONTENOY,  Battlb  of,  near  Toumay,  between  the  French  under  count  Saxe,  and 
the  English,  Hanoverians,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  battle  was  fought  with  great  obstinacy ,  and  the  carnage  on  both  sides 
was  considerable,  the  allies  losing  12,000  men,  and  the  French  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  lives  ;  but  the  allies  were  in  the  end  defeated.  Count  Saxe,  who  was  at 
the  time  ill  of  the  disorder  of  which  he  afterwards  died,  was  carried  about  to  all  the 
posts  in  a  litter,  sssoring  his  troops  that  the  day  would  be  their  own  ;  fought 
April  30,  1745. 

FONTS.  Formerly  the  baptistry  was  a  small  room,  or  place  partitioned  off  in  a  church, 
whore  the  persons  to  be  baptised  (many  of  whom  in  the  early  ages  were  adults), 
were  submerged.  Previously  to  these  artificial  reservoirs,  lakes  and  rivers  were 
resorted  to  for  immersion.  Fonts  lor  the  initiation  into  Christianity  were  instituted 
in  A.D.  167. 

FOOLS,  Fbstitai^s  of,  at  Paris.  They  were  held  on  the  first  of  January,  and  were 
continued  for  240  years.  In  their  celebration,  we  are  told,  all  sorts  of  absurdities 
and  indecencies  were  committed,  a.d.  1198.  Fools  or  licensed  jesters  were  kept  at 
court  in  England  (as  they  were  at  other  courts  of  Europe),  and  were  tolerated  up 
to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  1625. 

FOREIGNERS.    See  Aliens,    Foreigners  were  banished  by  proclamation,  in  conse- 
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queDce  of  England  being  orerran  with  Flemingi,  Normans,  and  the  people  of  other 
nations,  2  Henry  I.  1155.  Foreigners  were  excluded  from  enjoying  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  by  the  statute  of  promisors,  18  Edward  III.  1343. —  Viner.  The  later  stiea 
acts  operate  much  in  relieving  foreigners  from  coercion  and  restraint. 

FORESTS.  There  were  in  England,  eren  in  the  last  centnry,  as  many  as  68  forests, 
18  chases,  and  npwards  of  780  parks.  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  made  by 
William  1.  who  for  that  purpose  destroyed  36  parishes,  pulled  down  36  churches, 
and  dispeopled  the  country  for  30  miles  round,  a.d.  1079-85. — Stawe.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  woods  and  forests,  between 
A.D.  1787  and  1793,  reported  the  following  as  belonging  to  the  Crown,  tix.: — in 
Berkshire,  Windsor  Forest  and  Windsor  Great  and  Little  F^k.  In  Dorset,  Cranbom 
Chase.  In  Essex,  Waltham  or  Epping  Forest.  In  Gloucestershire,  Dean  Forest.  In 
Hampshire,  the  New  Forest,  Alice  Holt,  and  Woolmer  Forest,  Bere  Forest.  In 
Kent,  Greenwich  Park.  In  Middlesex,  St.  James's,  Hyde,  Bushy,  and  Hsmpton. 
court  Parks.  In  Northamptonshire,  the  Forests  of  Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and 
Rockingham.  In  Nottingham,  Sherwood  Forest.  In  Oxford,  Whichwood  Forest 
In  Surrey,  Richmond  Park.    Some  of  these  have  been  since  enclosed. 

FORESTS,  Charter  of  thb.  Charta  de  Foresta,  It  was  granted  by  king  John,  si 
well  as  the  grand  charter  of  liberties,  Magna  Charta,  a.d.  1215.  This  king  having 
meanly  resigned  his  crown  and  dominions  to  the  pope,  Innocent  III.  to  obtun 
absolution  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  and  having,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
clergy  and  laity,  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  receiving  them  again  from  the  pope'i 
legate,  to  whom  he  paid  homage  for  them,  and  took  an  oath  to  hold  them  as  hu 
vassal,  under  the  yearly  tribute  of  1000  marks,  the  bishops  and  barons  incensed 
at  the  indignity,  and  roused  by  his  exactions,  entered  into  a  confedenu^  against 
him,  rose  in  arms,  and  compdled  him  to  sign  the  great  national  charters.  See 
Magna  Charta,  There  have  been  several  Forest  chirrs.  An  original  diarterof 
Henry  II.  was  found  by  the  Record  Commission,  when  inspecting  the  ancient  records, 
October  1,  1813. 

FORFARSHIRE  STEAMER.  This  vessel,  on  its  passage  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  wss 
wrecked  in  a  yiolent  gale,  and  thirty-eight  persons  perished.  Owing  to  the  noble 
and  courageous  conduct  of  the  Outer-Fern  Lighthouse  keeper  (J.  Dariing),  and  his 
heroic  daughter  (Grace  Darling),  who  ventured  out  in  a  tremendous  sea  in  a  coble, 
several  of  the  passengers  were  rescued.  These  were  fifty-three  persons  in  the 
vessel  before  she  struck,  September  5,  1838* 

FORGERY.  The  forging  of,  or  giving  in  evidence  fbiiged  deeds,  &c.  made  punishabie 
by  fine,  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  both  ears  cut  off,  the  nostrils  dit  up  snd 
seared,  the  forfeiture  of  land,  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  5  Elisabeth,  1561 
Forgery  was  first  punished  by  death  in  1634.  Since  the  establishment  of  paper 
credit,  a  multitude  of  statutes  have  been  enacted.  Forging  letters  of  attorney,  for 
the  transfer  of  stock,  was  made  a  capital  felony  in  1722.  Mr.  Ward,  M.P.,  a  sosn 
of  prodigious  wealth,  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons  for  forgery.  May  16, 1726 ; 
and  was  consigned  to  the  pillory,  March  17,  the  following  year.  The  value  of 
forged  notes  which  were  presented  at  the  Bank  during  ten  years,  from  Jan.  1, 1801, 
was  nominally  101 ,661/. — Bank  Returns,  In  one  year  (1817)  the  Bank  proeecnted 
142  persons  for  forgery  or  the  uttering  of  forged  notes. — ParL  Returns.  Statutet 
reducing  into  one  act  all  such  forgeries  as  shall  henceforth  be  puniahed  with  death, 
1  William  IV.  1830.  The  punishment  of  forgery  with  death  ceased  by  statute  2  aad 
3  William  IV.,  August  1832,  except  in  cases  of  forging  or  altering  wills  or  powers 
of  attorney  to  transfer  stock;  but  these  cases  also  are  no  longer  punishable  by 
death,  having  been  reduced  to  transportable  offences,  by  act  1  Victoria,  July  1837. 

FORGERY,  Rbmarkablk  Executions  por.  The  unfortunate  Daniel  and  Robert 
Perreau,  brothers  and  wine-merchants,  were  hsnged  at  Tyburn,  January  17, 1776. 
The  rev.  Dr.  Dodd  was  found  guilty  of  forging  a  bond,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, for  4,200/. :  the  greatest  interest  was  made,  and  the  highest  influence  was 
exerted  to  save  him,  but  when  the  case  came  before  the  conndlt  the  minister  of  the 
day  said  to  George  III.,  *•  if  your  mi^jesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  yon  vrill  have  murdered 
the  Perreaus;*'  and  he  was  hanged  accordingly,  June  27, 1777.  John  Hatfield,  a 
heartless  impostor,  who  had  inveigled  "  Mary  of  Buttermere,'*  the  celebrated  beauty, 
into  a  marriage  with  him,  was  hanged  for  forgery,  at  Carlisle,  September  3,  1803. 
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Mr.  Henrj  Faimtleroy,  a  London  banker,  was  hanged,  November  30,  1824.  Joieph 
Hnnton,  a  qoaker  merchant,  loffered  death,  December  8,  1828.  The  last  criminal 
banged  for  forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  Thomas  Maynard,  December  31,  1829. 

FORKS.  They  were  in  nse  on  the  Continent  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries. —  Voiiaire. 
This  is  reasonably  disputed,  as  being  too  early.  In  Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  he  says,  **  At  Venice  each  person  was  served  (besides  his  knife  and 
■poon)  with  a  fork  to  hold  the  meat,  while  he  cots  it,  for  there  they  deem  it  ill 
manners  that  one  should  touch  it  with  his  hand."  Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with 
mnch  solemnity,  the  manner  of  using  forks  in  Italy,  and  adds,  **  I  myself  have 
tiiooght  it  good  toifflitate  the  Italian  fashion  since  I  came  home  to  England,"  a.o.  1608. 

FORfiiA  PAUPERIS.  A  person  having  a  just  cause  of  suit,  certified  as  such,  yet 
io  poor  that  he  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  maintaining  it,  has  an  attorney  and  counsel 
asagned  him  on  his  swearing  he  is  not  worth  5/.,  by  statute  Henry  VII.  1495. 

FORNICATION.  From  the  Fomieei  in  Rome.  Formerly  courts-leet  had  cognizance 
of  this  crime.  It  was  made  capital  for  the  second  offence,  and  (with  incest  and 
adultery)  was  punished  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  under  Cromwell,  a.o. 
1650.     At  the  Restoration,  however,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to  renew  this  law. 

FORT  ERIE.  This  fortress  was  taken  by  the  American  General  Browne,  July  3, 1814. 
It  was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  British,  with  the  loss  of  962  men,  August  15, 
1814.  Sortie  from  the  fort  repulsed  by  the  British,  but  with  great  loss,  September 
17,  1814.    Evacuated  by  the  Americans,  November  5,  1814. — See  Lake  Erie, 

FORTH  AND  CLYDE  CANAL.  This  great  undertaking  was  commenced  July  10, 
1768,  under  the  direction  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton;  and  the  navigation  was 
opened  July  28,  1790.  By  uniting  tiie  Forth  and  Clyde,  it  forms  a  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  seas  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  thereby  saved 
the  long  and  dangerous  navigation  round  the  Land's  End,  or  the  more  hazardous 
coarse  through  the  Pentland  Frith. 

FORTIFICATION.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  people  who  had  fortified  cities. 
Apollodorus  says  that  Perseus  fortified  Myoense,  where  statues  were  afterwards  erected 
to  him.  The  modem  system  iras  introduced  about  a.d.  1500.  Albert  Durer  first 
wrote  on  the  science  in  1527 ;  and  improvements  were  made  by  Vauban,  towards  1700. 

FOTHERIN6AY  CASTLE,  Northamptonshire.  BuUt  a.o.  1408.  Here  Richard  I IL 
of  Enghmd  was  bom  in  1443 ;  and  if  ary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  death  is  an  inde- 
lible stain  upon  the  reign  of  our  great  Elisabeth,  was  beheaded  in  this  castle,  in 
which  she  had  been  long  previously  confined,  February  8.  1587,  after  an  unjust  and 
cruel  captivity  of  almost  nineteen  years  in  England.  It  was  ordered  to  be  demo- 
lished by  her  son  James  I.  of  England. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  *'A  charity  practised  by  most  nations  about  us  for 
those  children  exposed  by  unnatural  parents." — Addison,  Foundling  HospitaU 
sre,  comparatively,  of  recent  institution  in  England,  where  it  would  appear  none 
existed  when  Addison  wrote.  The  foundling  hospital  at  Moscow,  built  by  Cathe- 
rine II.,  was  an  immense  and  costly  edifice,  in  which  8000  infant  children  were 
succoured.  The  London  Foundling  Hospital  was  projected  by  Thomas  Coram,  a 
benevolent  sea-captain,  the  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  colonies  ;  it  was  incor- 
porated by  a  diarter  from  George  II.  in  October  1739,  and  succours  about  500 
infimt  children.  The  foundling  hospital  in  Dublin  was  instituted  in  1 704  :  in  this 
last-named  charity  there  had  been  received,  according  to  parliamentary  returns,  in 
the  thirty  years  preceding  January  1825,  as  many  as  52,150  infants  :  of  these  14,613 
had  died  infants— 25,859  were  returned  as  dead  from  the  country,  where  they  were 
out  nurring 730  died  in  the  infirmary  after  returning — 322  died  grown  children- 
total  deaths,  41,524  ;  so  that  10,626  only  escaped  this  fate. 

FOX-GLOVE,  the  Canary  {Digitalie  Canarientu\  brought  from  the  Canary  islands 
to  these  countries,  a.d.  1698.  The  Madeira  Fox-glove  brought  from  that  island  in  1 777. 
The  Fox-grape  shrab  (Ft/ts  Vulpina),  brought  from  Virginia  before  a.d.  1666. 

FRANCE.  This  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Gaul.  In  the 
decline  of  their  power  it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks,  a  people  of  Germany,  then 
inhabiting  what  is  still  called  Franconia.  These  invaders  gave  the  name  to  the 
kingdom  ;  but  the  Gauls,  being  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  the  real  ancestors  of 
the  modem  French.    There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  where  the  art  of  war  U  better 
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understood  than  in  France :  the  goTenunent  haa  alwaji  been  militarj,  and  vrerj 
roan  bred  to  the  nie  of  armi.  The  ladiea  are  more  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  TiTa- 
city,  than  for  their  beanty  ;  and  the  peaaantry,  who  are  destitute  of  the  embelliib- 
ments  of  apparel,  are  remarkably  ordinary.  The  nobility  and  gentry  excel  their 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  dress,  and  they  are  the  leaden  of 
fashions  in  Europe.  PreTions  to  the  revolotion,  France  was  divided  into  32  pro- 
vinces ;  and  after  that  era  it  was  divided,  first  into  84,  and  sabsequently  into  103, 
departments,  including  Corsica,  Genera,  Savoy,  and  other  places,  chiefly  conquests. 
See  BtAonapart^i  Empire  of  France. 

The  Franks,  under  their  leader  Pbaia- 

mond,  settle  in  that  part  of  Gaul  till 

late  called  Flanders  a.d.  4S0 

Reign  of  Clovis  the  Great  .481 

He  defeats  the  Romans  at  Soisions  .  486 
He  defeats  the  Alemans  at  Cologne  .  .  496 
Clovis  embraces  Christianitj  .    496 

He  Idlls  Alaric.  the  Goth,  in  batUe,  near 

Poictiers^  and  conquers  all  the  country 

from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees ;  makes 

Paris  the  capital ;   and  founds  the 

monarchy 507 

He  proclaims  the  SaUquelaw  .  .  .  511 
Reign  of  Clothalre  L ;  the  kingdoms  of 

Burgundy  and  Thuringia  end  .  .  530 
The  four  sons  and  successors  of  Clotbaira 

fall  by  the  hand  of  each  other  ;  reign 

of  Clothaire  n. 584 

The  mayors  of  the  palace  now  assume 

almost  sovereign  authority  .    .    584 

Charles  Martel  becomes  mayor  of  the 

palace,  i.  e.  governor  of  France,  and 

rules  with  despotic  sway    .  •    714 

Invasion  of  the  Saracens  .  .  .  .  7>0 
Reign  of  Pepin  the  Short  .  .  .751 
Reign  of  Charlemagne     .  .    .    788 

He  is  crowned  emperor  of  the  West  .  800 
RoIIo  obtains  Normandy  (See  Darut)  .  905 
Reign  of  Hugh  Cspet  .  .  .  .  987 
Paris  made  capital  of  all  France  .    996 

Letters  of  franchise  granted  to  cities  and 

towns  by  Louis  VL  .  .  .  .1135 
I^uis  VIL  Joins  in  the  crusades  .  .1146 
Loiiis  YIII.  Caur-de-Lion,  gives  freedom 

to  the  peasantry  ....  1S96 
Louis  TX.  called  St.  Louis,  defeats  John 

of  England  ;  conducts  an  army  into 

Palestine  ;   takes  Damietta  ;   and  is 

killed  before  Tunis  ....  1S70 
Philip  the  Fair  excommunicated  by  the 

pope        .        .  ...    1301 

Knights  Templers  suppressed  .  .    .  1308 

Union  of  France  and  Navarre  .  .  1314 
Philip  VI.  defeated  at  Creesy  .  .  .  1346 
Calais  taken  by  Edward  HL  .  1347 

Dauphiny  annexed  to  France  .  .  .  1349 
Battle  of  Poictiers  [which  «ee).  John  king 

of  France  Uken,  and  brought  prisoner 

to  England 13S6 

France  laid  under  an  interdict  by  the 

pope 1407 

Rattle  of  Agincourt  {whtch  see)  •    .  1415 

Entire  conquest  of  France  by  Henry  Y. 
of  England,  who  is  acknowledged  heir 

to  the  kingdom  .         .         .         .1490 

Henry  VL  crowned  at  Paris  ;  the  duke 

of  Bedford's  regency  .    .  142S 

Siege  of  Orleans ;  battle  of  Patay  ;  the 
English  defeated  by  Joan  t^  Arc        .  1429 


England  lost  all  her  pes— sJoni   (but 

Calais)  in  France,  between  1434  snd  1450 
Study  of  the   Greek   introduced   into 

France 1473 

The  q>lendid  interview  of  the  Cloth  of 
Oold,  between  Francis  L  and  Henry 
VUI.  of  Engtond       .         .  .  15f9 

Lesgne  of  England  with  the  empoor 

Charies  Y.  against  France  .    .  1544 

Death  of  Rabelais  .  1U3 

Calais  is  lost  to  England  in  the  reign  of 

Mary.    (See  CalaU)  .        .    .  \i!% 

Religious  wars ;  massacre  at  Yassy       .  1561 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew    Aug.  24,  157t 
Duke  of  Guise  assassinated  by  oommsnd 
of  the  king,  and  his  brother,  the  cardi* 
nal,  next  day  .    Bee.  23,  IMS 

Henry  in.  murdered  by  Jacques  Cle- 
ment, a  friar  Aug.  1,  150 
[In  the  death  of  this  prince  ends  the 
house  of  Yaloie.] 
Celebrated  edict  of  Nantz  by  Henry  lY. 

(See  Edict  qf  Nantz)  .1591 

Murder  of  Henry  lY.  by  RavOlao.    (See 

article  itaW/tac) l(no 

[Mary    de  Medicis,   widow  of  Henry, 
governs  the  kingdom  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Louis  XHL] 
Navarre  re-united  to  France  .  1680 

Beath  of  Cardinal  RIchdIeu  .    .  1642 

Splendid  reign  of  Louie  XIY.,  sumamed 

the  Great 164S 

Beath  of  Moliire  ....  1673 

Beath  of  Comeille 16M 

Edict  of  Nants  revoked  .  16B5 

Beath  of  Racine 1699 

Peace  of  Utrecht  {vhick  see)  .  1713 

Beath  of  Fenekm 1715 

Law^  bubble  in  Franoe^    (See  Late)     .  1716 
Beath  of  cardinal  Flenry  .    .  1749 

Beath  of  Montesquieu  .1755 

Bamien*s  attempt  on  the  life  of  Louis 

XY.    (See  Damien)  .        .   .  1757 

The  Jesuits  banished  from  France^  and 

their  effects  confiscated  .  17O 

Corsica  taken  after  a  disaatrous  siege  of 

two  years 1769 

Louis  XYI.  assists  America  to  throw  <rfr 
the  dependence  of  England,  at  first  se- 
cretly        1778 

Torture  is  abolished  in  courts  of  French 

Judicature 1780 

The  memoraMe  French  revolutlmi  com- 
mences  with  the  destruction  of  the 
BastOe  {which  see)  .     July  14,  17V 

France   divided  into  80  departmenti^ 

Oct.  17» 
The  National  Assembly  (leki'cA  sui  de- 
crees that  the  UUe  of  the  "  king  of 
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FRANCE,  continued. 

Fraboe,**  dull  be  dianced  to  thmt  of 
the  ••kiogof  UMFrencfa"      Oct  Iff.  1789 

Tbe  plate  and  other  property  of  the 
elCTgy  is  eonfbcated  Kor.  6,  1789 

Confederation  of  the  Ckawtp  de  Mars. 
France  la  declared  a  limited  monar. 
chy.    (See  CSuimp  dt  Mars)  .  1790 

The  iQTer  plate  uaed  in  the  chnrches 
decreed  to  be  transferred  to  the  mint, 
and  coined  March  3,  1791 

Death  of  Mixabean  April  8,  1791 

The  king  (Louie  XYI.),  qneon,  and  royal 
funily,  arrested  at  Yarsnnes,  in  their 
flight  fkom  Paris    .  Jone22,  1791 

Loois  (now  a  prisoner)  sanctions  the 
National  ConstituUon  .        .  Sept  1ft.  1791 

Condorost's  manifesto  Dec  30^  1791 

The  Jacobin  dab  declare  their  sittings 
pennansnt  .        .    Jane  18,  179S 

The  mnltitnde  march  to  the  TnUeries  to 
make  demands  on  the  king,  bearing 
the  red  bonnet  of  Liberty        Jane  20,  1798 

60O  Tolames,  the  monnments  of  the  pri- 
vileged oidera^  are  selaed  and  publicly 
burnt  ....        Jane  25,  1799 

Tbe  regiment  of  royal  Swias  guards  cut 
to  pieces  .  Aug.  10.  1792 

Tbe  statues  of  the  kings  and  those  of  La 
Fayette.  M.  Necker,  and  Mirabeau. 
demolished  Aug.  11,  1792 

Decree  of  the  National  Assembly  against 
the  priesthood ;  of  whom  40.000  are 
subjected  to  exile  Aug.  23,  1792 

Dreadful  massacre  in  Paris ;  the  prisons 
broken  open ;  1800  persons^  including 
100  priests,  slain  .        Sept  2.  1792 

^Horrible  murder  of  the  jninoess  de 
LambaUe    ....    Sept.  3,  1792 

The  National  Coarentlon  {which  $ee) 
opened  .  Sept.  17,  1792 

Royalty  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  oon- 
rentlon  .        .         .         .       Sept  21,  1798 

The  French  people  declare  their  frater- 
nity with  all  nations  who  desire  to 
be  free      ....     Not.  19, 1798 

Tbe  natknal  convention  determines  on 
the  trial  of  the  king         .        Deo.  2,  1798 

Decree  for  the  perpetual  banishment  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  those  confined  in 
the  temple  excepted         .        Dec.  80,  1792 

Louis  is  imprisoned  in  the  temple  dis- 
tinct from  the  queen ;  and  is  brought 
to  trial  .  .        Jan.  19.  1793 

[Of  745  members  composing  the  national 
oonrention.  693  rote  the  king  guilty, 
26  make  different  declarations,  but 
do  not  vote  negatirely,  and  26  arc  ab- 
sent] 

Louis  is  condemned  to  death      Jan.  20,  1793 

And  is  beheaded  in  the  Plaet  de  Louis 
Quinu       ....     Jan.  81.  1793 


Six  thousand  emigrants  are  arrested  in 

Paris  ....    Jan.  22.  1793 

Marat  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  Charlotte 

Cordsy  .         .         .         July  13,  1793 

The  queen  beheaded  Oct  16,  1793 

The  infamous  Philip  Egalit^,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  who  bad  voted  for  the 
king's  death,  is  himself  guillotined  at 
Fsris         ....       Nov.  6,  1793 
Princess  Elizabeth  beheaded     May  18,  1794 
Robespierre  guillotined    .       .  July  87,  1794 
Louis  XYIL  dies  in  prison    .      Junes,  1795 
French  Directory    .  .    Nov.  1,  1795 

ConncQ    of  Five-hundred   Iwhich  see) 
deposed  by  Buonaparte,  who  is  declared 
First  Consul    .        .        .        Nov.  9.  1799 
[For  the  career  of  Napoleon,  see  Bucna- 

parte's  Empire  cf  FranceJ} 
Legion  of  Honour  instituted    .   May  18,  1809 
Duke  d'Enghien  shot  March  80,  1804 

France  formed  into  an  empire  under 

Napoleon,  emperor    .  May  80,  1804 

He  is  crowned  king  of  Italy     .  May  26,  ISOS 
New  nobility  of  France  cxeated  .  larie 

Holland  united  to  France      .       July  9,  1810 
The  war  with  Russia,  in  the  end  so  fatal 
to  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  declared 
by  France  .  .    June  82,  1818 

Triple  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Prussia,  against  France  Sept  9,  1813 

The  British  pass  the  Bidassoa,  and  enter 

France        .         .         .  Oct.  17,  1813 

Surrender  of  Paris  (see  Battles)  to  the 

allied  armies  .  .  .  March  31,  1814 
Abdication  of  Napoleon    .  April  5,  1814 

Bourbon   dynasty  restored,  and  Louis 

XTIII.  arrives  at  Paris  .  May  3,  1814 
Nspoleon  returns  to  France  March  t,  1815 
His  defeat  at  Waterloo  :  June  18,  1815 
Paris  again  surrenders  .  .  July  3,  1815 
Louis  re-enters  the  capital  July  8,  1815 

Execution  of  Marshal  Ney    .     Aug.  16,  1815 
Duke  de  Berry  murdered  Feb.  13,  1880 

Louis  XVm.  dies      .         .       Sept  16,  1884 
National  Guard  disbanded    .    April  30,  1887 
Seventy-six  new  peers  created    Nov.  5,  1887 
Polignac  administration    .      .    Aug.  4,  1829 
Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved       May,  1830 
The  obnoxious  ordinances  regarding  the 
press,  and  re-construction  of  tbe  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies         .         .       July  86,  1830 
Revolution  commenced   .       ■    July  87,  1830 
Conflicts  in  Paris  between  the  populace 
(ultimately    aided    by   the   national 
guard)  and  the  army  ;  they  continue 
three  days,  tm         .         .         July  30,  1830 
Charles  X.  retires  to  RambouiUet ;  flight 

of  the  ministry  .         .      July  30,  1830 

The  duke  of  OrleSns  (Louis-Philippe  I.) 

accepts  the  crown  .   Aug.  9,  1830 

Charles  X.  retires  to  England    Aug.  17,  1830 


^  Tbe  multitude  hurried  to  the  Temple,  bearing  the  mutilated  body  of  Madame  de  Lamballe.  in 
ordir  to  exhibit  the  **  impious  head  "  of  their  relative  to  the  royal  family :  tbe  queen  and  the  prin- 
osss  EUxabeth  manifested  the  deepest  emotion  and  sensibility ;  but  the  king  said  with  assumed 
sspUBbj  (wliile  shrinking  at  the  sight)  to  the  person  by  whom  it  wss  shown  to  him, "  Vous  avez  raison, 
Mimsiswr,"  Yoa  did  right,  &i !  Those  BsssBslns  were  termed  the  Septembrisers  {which  see.)—lfi*t. 
Fr.Siwol. 
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TRANCE,  continued. 

Polignao  and  otho'  late 
found  guilty,  and  awitenced  to 
peioal  impriaonment  D«e.  SI,  1890 

BL  Caaimir  P»ier  introdocea  the  project 
of  law  for  the  ahoHtton  of  the  heredi- 
tary peerage  .    Aug.  S7,  18S1 

Ita  abulltion  deoreed  by  both  ehambera ; 
that  of  the  peera  (36  new  peera  being 
created)  ooncuning  by  a  mi^)ority  oi 
103  to  70  .  Dec.  87.  liOl 

Napoleon's  aon,  the  duke  of  Reichatadt, 
formerly  the  king  of  Rome^  diea  at 
Sohoenbrunn,  in  Aoatria,     .  July  SS,  1832 

Charlee  X.  leavea  Uolyrood-hovae  for 
the  Continent    .  .    Sept  18,  1838 

Ministry  of  Bfarahal  Boult,  duke  of  Dai- 
matia        ....     Oct.  11,  1838 

Bergeron  and  Benott  tried  for  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Louia-FhUippe ;  acquitted 
by  the  Jury    .        .        .        Mar.  18,  1833 

The  ducheaa  de  Berri,  who  has  been  de- 
livered of  a  female  (diild,  and  ■■aaiti 
her  secret  marriage  with  an  Italian 
nobleman,    is   sent   fitt  to  Palermo 

June  9,  1833 

M.  Bourrienne,  author  of  **  Memcirt  ^ 
NapoUon,"  diea  mad,  at  Caen,  Feb.  7.  1834 

Death  of  La  Fayette    .  May  80^  1834 

Marshal  Gerard  takea  office  in  the 
ministry     ....  July  lA,  1834 

M.  Depuytren  dies  .      Feb.  8,  1835 

Duo  de  BrogUe,  minister    .        Mar.  14,  1835 

Fieachi's  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king, 
by  firing  the  infernal  machine.  (See 
Fieschi)  .  July  88,  1835 

Liniis  Aliband  fires  at  the  king  on  hie 
way  from  the  Tuileriea        •  June  85,  1836 

He  is  guiUotined        .  July  11,  1836 

Ministry  of  Count  Mol^  who  displaces 
M.  Thiers    ....    Sept  7,  1836 

Prince  Polignao  set  at  liberty  from  the 
prison  of  Ham,  and  sent  out  of  France 
with  other  exiles    .  Nov.  S3,  1836 

Meunier  fires  at  the  king  on  his  way  to 
open  the  French  ehambera   .  Dea  87,  1836 

TaUeyrand  dies  Maj  17,  1838 

KINGS  OF 

A.D.  420.  Pharamond. 

42&  Clodius  the  Hairy. 

449.  Merovcua.  Thia  race  of  kings  called 

from  him,  MeroTingiana. 
456.  Chilperio. 
481.  Cloris  the  Great. 
511.  Clothaire. 

561.  Chilperio  L,  killed  in  hunting. 
583.  Clothaire  IL 
6S8.  Dagobert  L,  the  Great 


Marshal  Sonlt  appeara  at  the  otnona. 
tion  of  the  queen  of  England,  as  qw- 
dal  ambaasadorfrom  France,  JuneS8.  1S3S 

Departure  from  London  of  Mmnth*] 
Soult  ....    July  29,  1838 

Death  of  the  dooheas  of  Wnrtemburgh. 
daughter  of  Lonla-Philippe,  and  wbo 
excelled  in  Scnlptnre  .  Jan.  2,  183^ 

M.  Thiers  takea  the  preaidflncy  of  foreign 
affairs     ....        Mar.  1,  1840 

The  French  ehambera  decree  the  rs- 
moral  of  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  from 
St  Helena  to  France    .         .  May  10,  tdiC 

Deeoent  of  prince  Louia  Napoleon,  gen. 
Mmtholon,  and  50  followers,  at  Vime- 
roux,  near  Boulogne  (afterwards  tried . 
and  the  prince  impriaoned)      Aog.  6, 1840 

Darmea  fires  at  the  king  Oct  15,  liMa 

M.  Guiaot  beoomes  mlnistrr  of  foreiKu 
affairs  .  Oct.  29,  I84d 

*The  ashes  of  Napoleon  are  deposited 
in  the  H6tel  dea  Invalidea  .    Dec  15.  184( 

Project  of  law  for  an  extraordinary 
credit  of  140,000,000  of  Ihmcs,  fur 
erecting  the  fortificatkma   of  Paris. 

Dec.  15.  184f^ 

The  chamber  of  depntiea  fix  the  dura- 
tion of  copyright  to  30  years  after  the 
author'^  death        .  Mar. »),  UHl 

^atue  of  Napoleon,  of  bronxe,  placed 
on  the  column  of  the  Grande  Arm^, 
Boulogne  ....    An«.  15,  1841 

Attempt  to  Bwasstnste  the  duke  of 
Aumal^  son  of  Looia-Philippe,  on  his 
return  £rom  Africa .  Sept  13,  1841 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  French 
throne^  killed  by  a  fall  from  hia  car- 
riage ....    July  13,  184i 

The  regency  bill,  appointing  the  duke 
de  Nemours  regent  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  Louia-Philippe,  during  the 
minority  of  the  infant  heir,  son  of 
the  duke  of  Orleana  Aogk  ifC,  1»43 

Visit  of  the  queen  of  England  to  the 
French  royal  family  at  the  Ch&teau 
d'Ea        .         .         firom  Sept  8  to  7,  1843 

FRANCR. 

638.  CtovialL 

656.  Clothaire  m. 

670.  ChildericIL 

678.  Theodorio. 

678.  Dagobert  II.,  aaaaarinated 

690.  QoviallL 

695.  Childebertlll 

71a  Dagobert  HI 

716.  Chflperio  IL,  depoeed. 

71&  Clothaire  IT. 


'^  The  remains  of  the  late  emperor  were,  with  the  permiadon  of  the  British  government,  taken 
from  the  tomb  at  Bt  Helena,  and  embarked,  on  the  16th  of  October  1840,  on  board  of  the  BtO*  PomU 
French  frigate,  under  the  command  of  the  prince  de  Joinville ;  the  veesel  reached  Cherbonri  on 
November  30th ;  and  on  December  15th  the  body  was  re-interred  in  the  Hdtel  dea  Invalidoa.  The 
funereal  ceremony  was  one  of  the  most  grand,  solemn,  and  impoaing  spectacles  tbrnt  have  ever  been 
prebcnted  in  France.  It  was  witnessed  by  one  miUion  of  persons;  150,000  soldiers  aasisted  in  the 
obsequies ;  and  the  royal  family  and  all  the  high  personages  of  the  realm  were  present ;  but  it  was 
remarkable  that  all  the  relatives  of  the  emperor  were  absent,  being  proscribed,  and  In  exile  ur  ia 
priiiun. 
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FRANCE,  eontmued, 
7M.  TlModoricU. 
7M,  Charln   Martel   ruled  with  deipoUo 

■way  during  an  Interregnum. 
742.  CbJlperioUI^theStupid;  turned  monk. 

TBS  CAaunrmoiAMa. 

751.  Pepin  the  Short,  eon  of  Charles  Martel ; 
this  raoe  called  Garlorlngiana. 

76B.  Charlemagne,  or  Charlee  the  Great; 
also  emperar  ol  Germany. 

814.  Louis  I.,  the  Gentle,  snmamed,  also, 
the  Dtbonmairgi  dethroned,  and  im- 
prisoned in  a  monastery. 

840L  Charles  I ,  sumamed  the  Bald  ;  poi- 
soned Iqr  his  physician  HtnauU. 

877-  Louis  the  Stammerer. 

879l  Carioman  and  Louis  m.  The  latter 
died,  882.    Caiioman  reigned  alone. 

•82.  Charles  IL,  the  Fat. 

888L  Eodo,  or  Hugh. 

808.  Charles  IIL,  the  Simple;  deposed  and 
died  In  prtem. 

983.  Rudolph. 

806.  Louis  lY.,  d'Ontremer;  died  by  a  fall 
from  his  hors& 

9M.  Lothairs  IIL  poisoned ;  It  is  said  by  his 
wife,  Kroma. 

886.  Louis  v.,  the  Indolent ;  polscmed  by  his 
wife  Blanche,  and  in  him  ended  the 
raoe  of  Charlemagne. 

nU  CAFBTS. 

987'  Hugh  Capet,  from  whom  this  raoe  of 

kings  are  called  Caperingians. 
996.  Robert  the  Sage. 

1031.  Henry  L 

10081  PhlUp  L,  the  Fair. 

1107.  Louis  VL,  the  Lusty. 

1137.  Louis  VIL,  the  Young. 

118a  Philip  n.,  Augustus. 

1SS&  Louis  YUI.,  the  Lion. 

1998.  Louis  IX.,  called  St  Louis  ;  died  in  his 
oamp  b^ore  Tunis ;  eanoniand. 

197a  Philip  ni.,  the  Hardy. 

I98S.  Philip  IT.,  the  Handsome. 

1314.  Louis  X.,  Hutin. 

UI7.  John,  who  reigned  only  eight  days. 

1317.  PliHip  v.,  the  Long. 

I38&  Charles  IV.,  the  Handsome;  king  of 
Nararre. 


first  prinoe  who  bad  the  title  of  dau- 
phin.   (See  article  Dauphin,) 

1380.  Charles  VI.,  the  Beloved. 

1492.  Charles  VIL,  the  Victorious. 

1461.  Louis  XI.;  detested  fur  his  atrocious 
cruelties. 

14831  Charles  VHL,  the  AiTable. 

1498.  Louis  XIL,  duke  of  Orleans,  sumamed 
the  Father  of  his  People. 

1515.  Frands  L 

1547.  Henry  IL ;  died  of  a  woimd  received  at 
a  tournament. 

155a  Francis  II. ;  married  Mary  Stuart. 
afterwards  queen  of  Scots ;  died  the 
year  after  his  accession. 

1560.  Charles  IX.  Catherine  of  Medicis,  bU 
mother,  obtained  the  regency,  which 
trust  she  abused. 

1574.  Henry  UL,  elected  king  of  Poland ;  mur- 
deni  Aug.  1,  15H8,  by  Jacques  Cle- 
ment, a  Dominican  friar.  In  this 
prinoe  was  extinguished  the  house  of 
Valois 

1589.  Henry  IV.,  the  Great,  of  Bourbon, 
king  of  Navarre;  murdered  by 
Francis  Ravillao.    {SeoEavillae4 

1610.  Louis  XIII.,  the  Just. 

1643.  Luuiit  XIV..  the  Great,  also  styled 2>iV«- 
Donne,  (which  see.) 

1715.  Louis  XV..  the  WeU-^beloved;  but  which 
surname  he  lost. 

1774  Luuis  XVI..  his  grandson ;  guillotined, 
Jan.  91, 1793 ;  and  his  queen  Maria- 
Antoinette,  Oct.  16,  fullowing. 

1789L  The  Revolution  commences  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile,  July  14. 

1795.  Louis  XVII.,  dies  in  prison. 

raajvcH  smpirs. 
1804.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  declared  Empe- 
ror, May  18,  IWM;  crowned  by  the 
pope,  Deo.  9,  following ;  assumes 
the  iron  crown,  May,  96, 18U5.  He- 
nounoee  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy,  Apr.  5, 1814. 

BotmaoNs  aasTORXD. 
1814.  Louis   XVllL ;   ascends    the    throne. 

May  3,  1814  ;  dies,  Sept  16,  1824. 
1894.  Charles  X.;   deposed.   July  30.  1830; 

retires  to  Rambouillet  same  day,  and 

subsequently    seeks     protection    in 

England. 


HOUSB  or  ORUKANS. 

183a  Loufs-FhUippe ;  declared  «*khig  of  the 
Frenoh."  August  a 


nouai  or  talois. 
1398.  Philip  de  Valois. 
13Sa  John  n. ;  died  suddenly  in  the  Savoy, 

in  London. 
136S.  Charlea  Y.,  snmamed  the  Wise ;  the  | 

FRANCHISE.  A  priTilege,  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdiction;  and  anciently 
an  •tjlom  or  aanctnary  where  the  person  waa  secure.  In  Spain,  churches  and 
nmiaateriet  were,  nntil  lately,  franchises  for  criminals,  as  they  were  formerly  in 
England.  The  electiTe  franchise  waa  conferred  for  counties  on  persons  having  40«. 
a  year  In  land,  39  Henry  YL,  IA60. —Ruff head* i  Siatuies.    See  Electon, 

niANCIS'  ASSAULT  on  thb  QUEEN.  John  Francis,  a  youth,  fires  a  pistol  at 
qaaeo  Victoria  as  she  is  returning  to  Buckingham  palace  down  Constitution-hill,  in 
an  open  tMJonche,  accompanied  by  prince  Albert,  May  30,  1842.  The  queen  was 
vaUyored.  Previous  Intimation  haTing  reached  the  palace  of  the  intention  of  the 
criminal,  her  migesty  had  commanded  that  none  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  should 
attaad  her  in  her  drive.  Franda  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  Jane  17,  fol- 
lowing ;  but  was  afterwards  transported  for  life. 
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FRANCISCANS.  An  order  of  frian,  called  also  Grey  Friars,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
founded  by  Francis  de  Assise  in  a.d.  1209,  or,  according  to  some  antborities,  about 
1220.  Their  rules  were  chastity,  poverty,  obedience,  and  very  austere  regimen  of 
life.  In  1224  they  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  England,  where,  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries  by  Henry  Ylll.y  they  had  fifty-five  abbeys  or  other 
houses,  A.D.  1536-38. 

FRANKFORT.  Many  ages  a  free  city;  it  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  during 
the  wars  of  the  late  and  present  centuries,  and  felt  the  iron  rule  of  Buonaparte  from 
1803  to  1813,  when  its  independence  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  sovereigns.  The 
diet  of  the  princes  of  Germany  was  established  here  by  the  Rhenish  coidederation 
in  1806. 

FRANKINCENSE.  The  earliest  historians  inform  us  that  frankincense  was  used 
among  the  sacred  rites  and  sacrifices ;  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  place  wbena 
frankincense  is  brought,  and  as  to  the  tree  which  produces  it — HUL  Incense 
made  of  an  aromatic  gum  or  resin  is  burnt  in  the  Jewish  and  Catholic  temples  to 
this  day. 

FRANKING.  The  privilege  of  letters  passing  free  of  postage  was  claimed  by  parlia- 
ment (almost  from  the  regular  institution  of  the  post-office),  a.d.  1660.  Varioos 
statutes  have  been  enacted  to  regulate  franking,  and  correct  the  abuses  of  it,  in  the 
late  reigns.  The  privilege  of  franking  abolishMl  by  the  introduction  of  the  uniform 
penny-postage,  which  came  into  operation,  January  10,  1840.     See  Pottage. 

FREDERICKSHALL,  Sikoi  or.  Rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  Charles  XII. 
of  Svveden,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  before  its  walls,  and  while  in  the 
trenches,  leaning  against  the  parapet,  examining  the  works.  He  was  found  in  tfait 
position,  with  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  a  prayer-book  in  his  pocket,  Dec  11, 
1718.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  a  pistol  fired  by  some  near  and  traitorous 
hand  closed  tlie  career  of  this  celebrated  monarch,  who  was  too  aptly  styled  the 
"  madman  of  the  north." 

FREEHOLDERS.  Those  under  forty  pounds  sterling  per  annum  were  not  qualified  to 
vote  for  members  of  parliament,  a.d.  1429.  Those  for  members  for  counties  obliged 
to  have  forty  shillings  a  year  in  land,  39  Henry  VI.  1460.-- /{ii/fA^ckf «  SuUuia. 
Various  acts  have  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  franchise  at  different  periods. 
Among  the  more  important  recent  acts  were,  the  act  to  regulate  polling,  9  Georfe 
IV.  1828 ;  bill  for  the  disqualification  of  freeholders  in  Ireland,  which  deprird 
those  of  forty  shillings  of  this  privilege,  passed  April  13,  1829  ;  Reform  Bill,  2  and 
3  WiUiam  IV.  1832 ;  county  elections  act,  7  William  IV.  1836. 

FREEMASONRY.  It  is  of  great  antiquity.  Writers  on  masonry,  themselves  masons, 
affirm  that  it  has  had  a  being  *'  ever  since  symmetry  began,  and  harmony  displayed 
her  charms."  Masonry  is  traced  by  some  to  the  building  of  Solomons  temj^e; 
and  it  is  said  the  architects  from  the  African  coast,  Mahometans,  bron^t  it  into 
Spain,  about  the  sixth  century,  as  a  protection  against  Christian  fanatics.  Its  is- 
troduction  into  these  realms  has  been  fixed  at  the  year  a.d.  674  ;  although  by  other 
authorities  it  is  assigned  a  much  earlier  date.  The  grand  lodge  at  York  was  founded 
A.D.  926.  Freemasonry  was  interdicted  in  England,  a.d.  1424  ;  but  it  afterwards 
rose  into  great  repute.  In  1717,  the  grand  lodge  of  England  was  established;  that 
of  Ireland  was  established  in  1730 ;  and  that  of  Scotland  in  1736.  Freemasons 
were  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  in  1738.  The  Freemasons' -hall,  London,  built 
1775  ;  the  charity  instituted,  1788. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  The  language  of  France  and  many  of  the  Fiench  laws  and 
customs  were  first  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.  1066.  The  language,  asd 
fashions  in  dress  and  diet  were  then  very  general  in  England.  Law  pleadings  were 
changed  from  French  to  English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  1362. — Stowt, 

FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR.  In  the  year  1 792,  the  French  nation, 
in  their  excessive  desire  to  change  all  the  existing  institutions,  adopted  a  new 
calendar,  founded  on  philosophical  principles  :  but  as  they  were  unable  to  produce 
any  plan  more  accurate  and  convenient  than  that  previously  in  use,  they  were  con- 
tented to  follow  the  old  plan  under  a  different  name,  merely  changing  some  of  the 
minor  details  and  subdivisions,  and  commencing  the  year  at  a  different  period  of  time. 
The  first  year  of  the  sera  of  the  republic  began  on  the  22d  of  September,  1792. 
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FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  CALENDAR,  continued. 

AcruMK^— Vcndteiair*  .        .  Vintage  month    .  frcmi  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  21. 

Bnunalre     .  .    .  Fog  month  .        .  from  Oct  22  to  Nov.  20. 

Frimaire  .  Sleet  month     .    .  from  Nov.  21  to  Deo.  30. 

WnrtKR. —  Nivoeo  .    .Snow  month        .  from  Dec  21  to  Jan.  19. 

Pluvioae  .  .  Rain  month    .    .  from  Jan.  20  to  Feb.  18. 

VoitOM  .    .  Wind  month        .  from  Feb.  19  to  March  20. 

SpBUfo.  —  Germinal  .  ^ntmta*  month    .  from  March  21  to  April  19- 

Flor^  .    .  Flowers' month   .  from  April  20  to  May  1& 

Prairial   .  .  Pasture  month     .  from  May  20  to  June  18. 

BmuaaL— Measidor  .    .  Harvest  month    .  from  June  19  to  July  1& 

Fervidor  .  .  Ilot  month  .         .  from  July  19  to  Aug.  17. 

Fructidor  .    .  Fruit  month    .    .  ftrom  Aug.  18  to  Sept.  16. 

8AJVKVLOTIDB8,  Or  FSAST8  OSDICATBO  TO 


L'Opinion   .         .    .  Opinion  .        .  Sept  20. 
Lea  Rtonnpcntes    .  Rewards     .    .  Sept  21. 


Lea  Yertos  .  The  Yirtnes    .  Sept.  17- 

Le  Gteie    .        •    .  Genins    .        .  Sept.  la 
Le  TVavail  .  labour       .    .  Sept.  19. 

As  an  the  public  acti  of  the  French  nation  were  dated  according  to  this  altered  style 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  years,  its  record  here  may  be  useful.  Though  this 
era  commenced  on  the  22d  September,  1792,  its  establishment  was  not  decreed  until 
the  4th  Frimaire  of  the  year  ll.  (24th  Norember,  1793.)  The  revolutionary  calendar 
eiisted  until  the  10th  Nivose,  year  of  the  Republic  XIV.  being  the  31st  December, 
1805ywhen  the  Gregorian  mode  of  calculation  was  restored  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon. 

FRENCHTOWN,  Canada.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  British  by  the  American 
general  Winchester,  January  22,  1813,  the  period  of  the  late  war  with  the  United 
States.  It  was  re-taken  by  the  British  forces  under  general  Proctor,  immediately 
Afterwards,  and  the  American  commander  and  his  troops  were  made  prisioners. 

FRIDAY.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week ;  so  called  from  Friga,  a  goddess  worshipped 
by  our  forefathers  on  this  day,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Venus. 
Frigs  was  the  wife  of  Thor,  and  goddess  of  peace,  fertility,  and  riches.  Good-Friday 
is  a  fast  in  the  church  of  England  in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  April  3, 
33. — See  Good  Friday, 

FRIEDLAND,  Battlk  op,  between  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  French,  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person,  who  completely 
Tanqnished  the  allies,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  50,(M)0  men, 
June  14,  1807.  This  victory  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  by  which  Russia  lost  no 
territory,  but  Prussia  was  obliged  to  surrender  nearly  half  her  dominions. 

FRIENDLY  ISLES.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  a.d.  1G42.  Visited 
by  Wallis,  who  called  them  Keppel  Isles,  1767  ;  and  by  captain  Cook,  who  called 
them  by  their  present  name  on  account  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives,  1 773. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES.  These  useful  institutions  originated  in  the  clubs  of  the 
industrious  classes  ;  and  since  they  began  to  spring  into  importance  they  have  been 
regulated  and  protected  by  various  legislative  enactments.  They  have  now,  with 
other  similar  institutions,  more  than  twenty  millions  sterling  in  the  public  funds. 
Laws  regarding  Friendly  Societies  consolidated  by  statute,  June,  1829.  Statute  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  4th  William  IV.  1834.  Friendly 
Societies'  set,  4  Victoria,  August  1840. 

FRIESLAND.  Formerly  governed  by  its  own  counts.  On  the  death  of  prince  Charles 
Edward,  in  1744,  it  became  subject  to  the  king  of  Prussia;  Hanover  disputed  its 
possession,  but  Prussia  prevailed.  It  was  annexed  to  Holland  by  Buonaparte,  in 
1806,  and  afterwards  to  the  French  empire ;  but  Prussia  regained  the  country  in 
1814.  The  term  Chevaus  de  Frise  (sometimes,  though  rarely,  written  Cheval  de 
Ffw,  a  Friitland  Hone)  is  derived  from  Friesland,  where  it  was  invented. 

KROBISHBR'S  STRAITS.  Discovered  by  sir  Martin  Frobisher,  the  first  Englishman 
who  attempted  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  China,  in  1576.  After  exploring  the 
coast  of  New  Greenland,  he  entered  this  strait,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  by 
his  name.  Frobisher  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  a  quantity  of  black 
ore,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  gold,  and  which  induced  queen  Elizabeth  to 
patronise  a  second  voyage,  and  lend  a  sloop  of  war  for  the  purpose.  The  delusion 
was  even  kept  up  to  a  third  expedition  ;  but  ail  of  them  proved  fruitless. 

FROGMORE.    This  charming  estate  near  Windsor,  held  on  lease  from  the  Crown  by  the 
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hon.  Mrs.  E^erton,  was  purchased  in  1792  by  the  consort  of  George  III.,  by  whom 
it  was  greatly  improved.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  several  ornamental  buildiogt. 
some  of  which  were  designed  by  Wyat,  and  others  by  the  princess  Elixabeth.  Her 
majesty  had  a  private  printing-press  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  UbrsriAn. 

FROSTS.  The  Euzine  Sea  frozen  over  for  twenty  days,  a.d.  401. — Umv.  Hist,  A 
frost  at  Constantinople  which  commenced  in  October,  763,  and  continued  until 
February  of  the  next  year ;  the  two  seas  there  were  frozen  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
shore. — Univ.  Hut,  A  frost  in  England  on  Midsummer-day  was  so  violent  that  it 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  1035< — Speed, 


Thames  frocen  for  14  weeks  •        .  Ajy. 
Dreadful  frosts  in  Englaad  from  Nov.  to 

April  (MiU.  Paris)  .... 
Tho  Categat  entirely  froaen  .  .  . 
The  Baltic  paaaaMe  to  foot  txaveUen 

and  horsemen,  for  six  weeks 
The  Baltic  frosen  from  Pomerania  to 

Denmark,  for  some  wedcs  . 
In  England,  when  all  the  mall  birds 

perished,  9  Henry  IV. 
The  ioe  bore  riding  upon  it  tnm.  Lnbeok 

toPruaela 

Awfully  sevoie  fkost,  when  even  ttte 

large  fowl  of  the  air  sought  shelter  in 

the  towns  of  G^many 
The  river  frosen  below  bridge  to  Graves- 

end,  from  Nor.  S4  to  Feb.  10 
The  Baltic  frosen,  and  horse  paMcngers 

GiYweed  from  Denmark  to  Sweden ;  the 

vineyards  destroyed  .  •  .  . 
The  winter  so  severe  in  Flanders,  that 

the  wine  distributed  to  the  soldiers 

was  cut  by  hatchets  .... 
One  so  intense,  that  carriages  passed 

over  from  Lambeth  to  Westminster  . 
The  wine  in  Flanders  again  frosen  into 

solid  lumps 

Sledges  drawn  by  oxen  travelled  on  the 

sea  from  Rostock  to  Denmark  .  • 
The  Scheldt  frosen  so  hard  as  to  sustain 

loaded  waggons  .... 

The  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and  even  the 

sea  at  Venice,  frosen 
Fires  and  diversions  on  the  Thames      . 

The  frost  in  Russia  in 
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The  rivers  of  Burope  froaen,  and  even 
theZuyderZee;  a  sheet  of  Ioe  covered 
the  Hellespont  .  .   A.a  1£S 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Little- 
Belt  over  the  ioe  from  Holstein  to  Den- 
mark, with  his  whole  army,  horse  and 
foot,  with  hufe  trains  of  artillery  and 
baggage    

The  forest  trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in 
En^and,  split  by  the  frost ;  most  of 
the  hollies  were  killed;  the  Thames 
was  covered  with  ioe  11  inches  thidi; 
and  nearly  all  the  birds  perished 

The  wolves  driven  thenoe  by  the  coU. 
entered  Vienna,  and  attad»d  the  ca^ 
tie,  and  even  men      .... 

Three  months*  frost  with  heavy  mkom 
from  December  to  March,  8  Anne 

A  fair  held  on  the  Thames,  and  oxen 
roasted;  this  frost  oontinoedfiromNov. 
84toFebi9 

One  which  lasted  9  wedcs,  when  ooadies 
plied  upon  the  Thames,  and  festivities 
and  diversionsof  all  kind*  weree^jojed 
upon  the  ioe.  This  season  was  called 
the** hard  winter"    .... 

From  Dea  25  to  Jan.  16,  and  from  Jan. 
18  to  82;  most  terrible  in  iU  effects    . 

One,  genmd  throughout  Europe.  The 
Thames  wss  passable  opposite  tlieCus- 
tom  House,  from  Nov.  to  Jan.    . 

Intense  frost  in  all  December    .        .    . 

Booths  erected  on  tiie  Thames;  the  win- 
ter very  severe  in  Inland  .        .  Jsn.  1B14 

1812  surpassed  in  intenseness  that  of  any  winter  in  that 
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country  for  many  preceding  years,  and  caused  the  total  destruction  of  the  French 
army  in  its  retreat  from  Moscow,  at  the  dose  of  that  memorable  year.  Napdeoa 
commenced  his  retreat  on  the  9th  November,  when  the  frost  covered  the  ground, 
and  the  men  perished  in  battalions,  and  the  horses  fell  by  hundreds  on  the  roads. 
"What  with  her  loss  in  battle,  and  the  effects  of  this  awful  and  calamitoos  firost, 
France  lost  in  the  campaign  of  this  year  more  than  400,000  men. 

FRUITS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  introduced  into  Italy,  70  b.c.  et  eeq.  Exotic  fmita  and  flowers  of 
various  kinds,  previously  unknown  in  England,  were  brought  thither  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII. ,  and  of  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  between  the  years  1500  and 
1578. — See  Gardening^  and  Flowert.  Among  others  of  less  note,  were  musk  melons, 
plum  trees,  and  currant  plants  of  sundry  sorts,  the  musk  and  «<*»"«tV  roses,  tulips, 
&c. ;  also  saffron,  woad,  and  other  drugs  for  dyeing,  but  these  last  were  attempted 
to  be  cultivated  without  success. — Haekluyt ;  Lord  Kaimet.  The  following  sre 
among  the  fruits  whose  introduction  into  England  has  been  traced  :— 


Fruits,  6lo. 
Almond-tree,  Barbary  . 
Apples,  Syria   .... 
Apple,  the  custard.  North  America 
Apple,  the  otmgc,  ditto 
Apricots,  Epirus 


AJ>. 


1548 
1532 

1736 
1818 
1540 


Cherry-trees,  Pontus 
Cornelian  cherry,  Austria 
Currants,  Zante 

Currant,  the  hawthorn,  Pf^q«i% 
Fig-tree,  south  uf  Europe,  before 


\S» 
15D 
I7US 
1548 


Fig,  tho  Botany  hay.  New  South  Wales  17» 
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FRUITS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  eonHnued. 


Pettches,  Persia  .        .    a.d.  15<l!i 

Peart,  from  ▼arlous  dimes  .  .  .  *** 
Pine-apple,  Brasils  ....  1568 
Pippins,  Netlierlanda         .        •         .    .  IA25 

Plums,  IUI7 1539 

Plom,  the  date,  Barbary  .  .  .  .  1508 
Pomegranate,  Spain,  before  .  .  1548 

Quince,  Austria 1573 

Quince,  the  Japan  ,  .  r  .  ]7n6 
Raspberry,  the  flowering,  North  America  17(iO 
Raq>berry,  the  Virginian,  ditto,  before  .  1696 
Strawberry,  Flanders  ....  1530 
Strawberry,  the  Oriental.  LcTant  .  .  1784 
Walnut,  the  black,  N.  America,  before    1629 


Gooseberries^  Flanders,  btfore  .  a.d.  1540 
Grapes.  Portngal  ....  15S8 

liemons,  Spain 1564 

Limes,  Portugal 1554 

Lime,  the  American,  before      •        .    .  I75t 

Mdons,  before 1540 

Muck  orange,  soath  ci  Europe,  beCcMne    .  1506 

Mnlberry,  Italy 15S0 

Mulberry,  white,  China,  about  .  .  .  1596 
Mnlberry,  the  red,  from  N.  America,  bef.  1629 
Mulberry,  the  paper,  tnm  Japan,  before  1754 
Nectarine,  Persia  ....  1568 
Olire,  the  Cape,  Cape  .  .  .  .  1730 
OUre,  the  sweei«sented,  China  :  .  1771 
Oranges 1505 

FUMIGATION.  The  purifying  the  air  by  baming  sweet  woodi,  flowers,  gums,  &c. 
Acron,  a  physician  at  Agrigentum,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  who  caused  great 
fires  to  be  lighted,  and  aromatics  to  be  thrown  into  them  to  purify  the  air ;  and  by 
this  process  he  put  a  stop  to  the  plague  at  Athens  and  other  places  in  Greece, 
about  473  B.C. —  Univ.  Diet, 

FUNDS.  To  the  Venetians  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  funding  system,  in  a.d.  1171. 
Public  funds  were  raised  by  the  Medici  family  at  Florence,  in  1340.  Our  funding 
system,  or  the  method  of  raising  the  supplies  for  the  public  service  in  England,  by 
anticipations  of  the  public  rcTenues  (the  origin  of  the  national  debt),  introduced  at 
the  Rerolution,  1689. — Mortimer* m  Broker.  The  funding  system  is  coeral  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Bank  of  England. — -tnd^rnon.  The  Three  per  cent,  annuities 
were  created  in  1726.  The  Three  J9ffr  cent,  consols  were  created  in  1731.  The 
Three  per  cent,  reduced,  1746.  Three  per  cent,  annuities,  payable  at  the  South  Sea. 
house,  1751.  Three  and-a-half  f>tfr  eent.  annuities  created,  1758.  Long  annuities, 
1761.  "Four  per  eent.  consols,  1762.  Viieper  cent,  annuities,  1797,  and  1802.  Five 
per  cenia,  reduced  to  four,  1822. 

FUNERAL  GAMES  are  mentioned  by  most  early  writers.  Among  the  Greeks  they 
were  chiefly  horse  races ;  and  among  the  Romans,  processions,  and  the  mortal 
combats  of  gladiators  around  the  funeral  pile.  These  games  were  abolished  by  the 
emperor  CUudius,  a.d.  47.  Funeral  orations  hare  a  heathen  origin.  Solon  was 
the  first  who  spoke  one,  580  B.C.  They  were  indispensable  among  the  Romsns  ; 
the  custom  of  led  horses  took  place,  a.d.  1268.    A  tax  laid  on  funerals  here,  1793. 

FUNERAL  ORATIONS.  The  Romans  pronounced  harangues  over  their  dead,  when 
people  of  quality,  and  great  deeds,  and  virtues.  Theopompus  obtained  a  prize  for 
the  best  funeral  oration  in  prai8<« of  Mausolus,  353  b.c.  Popilia  was  the  first  Roman 
lady  who  had  an  oration  pronounced  at  her  funeral,  which  was  done  by  her  son 
Grasstts ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Cicero  that  Julius  Cssar  did  the  like  for  his  aunt 
Julia,  and  his  wife  Cornelia.  In  Greece,  Solon  was  the  first  who  pronounced  a 
ftmeral  oration,  according  to  Herodotus,  580  B.C. 

FUNERALS,  PUBLIC.  Among  the  late  instances  of  public  funereal  honours  being 
paid  to  illustrious  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  voted  by  parliament  as  national  de- 
monstrations of  respect,  are  the  following  :  duke  of  Rutland's  funeral  in  Ireland, 
November  17,  1787 ;  lord  Nelson's  funeral,  January  9, 1806  ;  Mr.  Pitt's  funeral, 
Jamiary  22,  1806  ;  Mr.  Fox's  funeral,  October  10, 1806  :  that  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  July  13,  1816  ;  of  the  right  hon.  George  Canning,  August  16,  1827. 

FUR.  The  refined  nations  of  antiquity  never  used  furs :  in  later  times,  as  luxury 
advanced,  they  were  used  by  princes  as  linings  for  their  tents.  They  were  worn  by 
onr  first  Henrr,  about  a.d.  1125.  Edward  III.  enacted  that  all  such  persons  as 
Dould  not  spend  100/.  a  year,  should  be  prohibited  this  species  of  finery,  1337. 

G. 

6A BELLE.  The  old  duty  upon  the  consumption  of  palt,  first  imposed  on  the  subjects  of 
France  in  1435. — Du  Freenoy,  The  assessments  were  unequal,  being  very  heavy  in 
some  provinces  and  light  in  others ;  owing  to  privileges  and  exemptions  purchased 
from  the  sovereigns  in  early  periods.— AVcArar  on  the  FinanceM  of  France, 
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GAGGING  BILL.  A  bill  so  called  bj  the  iK>piilaoe,  meant  to  protect  the  Idni 
and  gOTemment  firom  the  harangaes  of  seditions  meetingSy  was  enacted  in  1795. 
More  recently  statutes  coercing  popular  assemblies,  particularly  in  Ireland,  ind 
restraining  the  expression  of  public  opinion^  have  been  so  designated. 

GALLEYS.  The  ancient  galleys  with  three  rows  of  rowers,  tH-remes,  were  iuTented 
by  the  Corinthians,  786  B.C. — Blair,  They  were  built  at  Athens,  786  b.c.  For  as 
account  of  their  construction  and  the  method  of  fighting  in  them  see  PolyUtu. 

GALVANISM.  The  discovery  of  it  is  recent ;  it  was  first  noticed  in  1 767,by  Saltzer ;  bat 
it  was  not  till  about  1789  that  Mrs.  GalTani,  wife  of  Dr.  Galvani,  of  Bologna, accidentally 
discovered  its  extraordinary  effects  on  animals;  and  from  the  name  of  the  diacoTerer 
it  was  called  galvanism.  Mrs.  Galvani  having  observed  the  convulsions  prodaced  in 
the  muscles  of  frogs  by  the  contact  of  metals,  directed  her  husband's  attention  to 
the  phenomenon  ;  and  in  1791,  Galvani  announced  the  result  of  hii  observations  on 
this  subject.  Since  that  period  a  great  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and  manj 
curious  facts  observed,  which  have  excited  mudi  attention  among  philosophers.— 
See  Eieetro-Galvanism.  Buonaparte,  after  the  discovery  of  the  true  principles  of 
galvanic  electricity  by  Yolta,  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  and  3000  livres,  in 
ISOS.—Fhimpt. 

GAME  LAWS.  The  laws  restricting  the  killing  of  game  are  peculiar  to  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  forest  laws  imposed  by  William  tbe 
Conqueror,  who,  to  preserve  his  game,  made  it  forfeiture  of  property  to  disable  a 
wild  beast,  and  loss  of  eyes  for  a  stag,  buck,  or  boar.  Of  these  laws  the  dergy  were 
sealous  promoters;  and  they  protested  against  ameliorations  under  Henry  HI. 
The  first  game  act  passed  in  1496.  Game  certificates  were  first  granted  with  a  duty 
in  1784-5.  Numerous  statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  subject  from  time  to  time. 
An  act  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  game  passed  July  19,  1828.  An  act  to  amend 
the  various  laws  relating  to  game  paswsd  2  William  IT.,  October  5,1831. 

GAMING,  ExcEssivB.  Introduced  into  England  by  the  Saxons ;  the  loser  was  often 
made  a  slave  to  the  winner,  and  sold  in  traffic  like  other  merchandise. — Camden ; 
Stowe.  Act,  prohibiting  gaming  to  all  gentlemen  (and  interdicting  tennis,  cards, 
dice,  bowls,  &c,  to  inferior  people,  except  at  Christmas  time),  33  Henry  VIII.  1541. 
Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620.  Act  to  prevent  excessive  and 
fraudulent  gaming,  when  all  private  lotteries,  and  the  games  of  Faro,  Banet,  and 
Haxard  were  suppressed,  18  George  II.  1739. — RuffheatTt  Statuiea.  The  profits 
of  a  well-known  gaming-house  in  London  for  one  season  have  been  estimated  at 
150,000/.  In  one  night  a  million  of  money  is  said  to  have  changed  hands  at  this 
place. — Leigh. 

GAMING,  Statutbb  against.  Any  person  losing,  by  betting  or  playing,  more 
than  100/.  at  any  one  time,  is  not  compellable  to  pay  the  same,  16  Charles  II.  1663. 
Bonds  or  other  securities  given  for  money  won  at  play,  not  recoverable ;  and  any 
person  losing  more  than  10/.  may  sue  the  winner  to  recover  it  back,  9  Anne,  1710. 
Several  other  laws  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but  ineffectually,  to  restrain 
this  vice.  The  Lord  Chancellor  refused  a  bankrupt  his  certificate,  becanae  he  had 
lost  five  pounds  at  one  time  in  gaming,  July  17,  1788. — Phillip*.  Three  ladies  of 
quality  convicted  in  penalties  of  50/.  each  for  playing  at  Faro,  March  11,  1797.— 
Idem,    Gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  Paris  until  1836. 

GAMES.  Those  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  be  found  under  their  respectife  heads. 
The  candidates  for  athletic  games  in  Greece  used  to  be  dieted  on  new  dieese,  dried 
figs,  and  boiled  grain,  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat.  The  games  were  leaping,  foot- 
races,  darting,  quoits,  wrestling,  and  boxing. — See  the  CapitoUne,  Isthmian,  Ofympie, 
Pythian,  Seddar^  and  other  Gamee, 

GANYMEDE,  Rape  of.  When  Troas  built  his  capital  he  invited  all  the  neighbooring 
princes,  with  the  exception  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Upper  Phrygia,  to  be  present  at 
its  dedication.  Tantalus,  resenting  the  affront  put  upon  him,  stole  away  Ganymede  * 
from  his  father's  court,  and  after  abusing  his  person  sent  him  back.  The  young 
prince  soon  after  died  of  grief,  and  his  father,  whose  favourite  he  was,  did  not  long 
survive  him.  Ilus  avenged  the  injury  done  to  his  brother  by  driving  Tantalus  fit>m 
his  throne,  1341  b.c — Voaeiue. 

GARDENING.  The  first  garden,  Eden,  wu  planted  by  God.— See  Eden,  Gardemng 
was  one  of  the  first  arts  that  succeeded  the  art  of  building  houses. — Walp^.    Noah 
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pUnted  a  Tineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine.  Of  fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen-gardens, 
the  garden  of  Eden  waa,  no  doubt,  the  prototype. — Idem.  There  wants  nothing 
but  Uie  embroidery  of  a  parterre  to  make  a  garden  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  serve  for  a 
description  of  one  in  that  of  our  William  III. — Idem,  The  art  of  gardening  became 
better  understood  in  England  about  a.d.  1500,  before  which  time  many  of  our 
vegetables  were  imported  from  Brabant  The  era  of  the  art  was  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  the  modem  mode  of  gardening  was  introduced  about  1700.  The  following 
came  from  the  conntries  respectively  named : — 

Carrot*  .        •    .  Flanders 
Broooli  .  Cyprus 

Ileanj*    .         .    .  Oroeco 
.  Spain 
raum  and  fu>wbrs. 


««.   anOTS  AKD  TSOBTABLBS. 

Rioe,  from 
Buckwheat 


Canlillower 


Lettuce . 
▲rtlchokfls 
Qailio    . 
Shallots 
Horseradish  . 
Kidn^jr-beans 
Gourds 
Lentils  . 
Cherril 
Criery    . 
Potatoes    . 
Tobacco 
Gahbate    . 


Parsley 


Ethiopia 

Asia 

Syria 

Crete 

Cyprus 

Asia 

Brabant 

Holland 

The  East 

Siberia 

China 

East  Indies 

Astracan 

France 

Italy 

Flanders 

BraxU 

America 

Holland 

Egypt 

Bgypt 


Jasmine 

Elder-tree 

Tulip 

I>airodil 

Lily  . 

Tuberose 

Carnation  . 

Ranunculus 

Apples 

Apricots 

Currants    . 

Damask-rose 

Hope 

Gooeeberries 

GiUy-flowers 

Musk-rose  . 

Pluzns   . 


Circassia 

Persia 

Cappadocia 

Italy 

Syria 

Java,  &c. 

Italy,  6lq, 

Alps 

Syria 

Epirus 

Zante 

Damascus 

Artois 

Flanders 

Toulouse 

Damascus 

Damascus 


Oranges  .  • 
Lemons .  .  . 
Pink 

Provence-roao     . 
Convolvulus 
Arctopus        .    . 
Bell-floiror 
Cherries         .    . 
Figs  . 

Date-plum      .    . 
Mulberry   .         . 
Nectarine       .    . 
Pasttlon-flower    . 
Pomegranate 
Rosemary       .    . 
Laburnum 
Laurel   .         .    . 
Lavender   . 
Poaches  .    . 

Quince 

Weeping  Willow 
Fennel 


Spain 

S(tain 

Italy 

Marseilles 

Canaries 

Cape 

Canaries 

Pontus 

Itely 

Barbary 

Italy 

Persia 

BrazU 

Spain 

Italy 

Hungary 

Levant 

Italy 

Persia 

Austria 

Levant 

Canaries 


Mnak-melona  and  other  rich  fruits  that  are  now  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  pale 
gooaeberry,  together  with  salads,  garden-roota,  cabbages,  &c.,  were  brought  from 
Flmnden,  and  hops  from  Artois,  in  1520.  The  damask-rose  was  brought  hither  by 
I>r.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIIl.,  about  1540.  Pippins  were  broiight  to 
RnglaiMl  by  Leonard  Maacal,  of  Plumstead,  in  Sussex,  1525.  Currants  or  Corinthian 
grapas  were  first  planted  in  England  in  1533,  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Zante.  The 
arask-rose  and  iereral  sorts  of  plnms  were  brought  from  Italy  by  lord  Cromwell. 
Apricot!  came  from  Epimi,  1540.  The  tamarisk  plant  was  brought  from  Germany, 
by  archbiaop  Grindal,  about  1570  ;  and  abont  Norwich,  the  Flemings  planted  flowers 
unknown  in  England,  as  gilly-flowers,  carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  &c.,  1567. 
Woad  came  origmally  from  Toulouse,  in  France.  Tulip  roots  from  Vienna,  1578  ; 
alio  beans,  peas,  and  lettnce,  now  in  common  use,  1600. — See  F lower »  ;  Fruiit. 

GARTER,  Okdbk  of  thb.  This  institution  outvies  all  other  similar  institutions  in 
tb0  world.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  III.,  who  conquered  France  and  Scotland, 
and  brought  their  kings  prisoners  to  England.  Edward,  with  a  view  of  recovering 
France,  which  descended  to  him  by  right  of  his  mother,  was  eager  to  draw  the  best 
■oldiefs  of  Europe  into  his  interest,  and  thereupon  projecting  the  revival  of  king 
Arthur's  roond  table,  he  proclaimed  a  solemn  tilting,  to  invite  foreigners  and  others 
of  ouaUty  and  conrage  to  the  exercise.  The  king,  upon  New  Year's  day,  1344, 
pobnabed  royal  letters  of  protection  for  the  safe  coming  and  returning  of  such  foreign 
tnigfats  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their  reputation  at  the  jousts  and  tournaments 
■boat  to  be  held.  The  place  of  the  solemnity  was  Windsor ;  it  was  begun  by  a 
feuty  and  a  table  was  erected  in  the  castle  of  200  feet  diameter,  in  imitation  of  king 
Arthur's  at  Winchester,  and  the  knights  were  entertained  at  the  king's  own  expense 
of  10(ML  a  week.  In  1346,  Edward  gave  his  garter  for  the  signal  of  a  battle  that  had 
been  crowned  with  success  (supposed  to  be  Cressy),  and  being  victorious  on  sea  and 
land,  and  having  David,  king  of  Scotland  a  prisoner ;  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
his  son,  having  expelled  the  rebels  in  Castile,  and  enthroned  the  lawful  sovereign, 
Don  Pedro,  he,  in  memory  of  these  exploits,  instituted  this  order,  a.d.  April  23, 
1349-50.    The  following  were  the 


oaioniAi.  KjnoBTs,  1350. 
Edward,    prince  of  Wales, 

(called  the  Black  Prinoe) 
Heniy,  duke  of  Lancaster 


Thomas,  earl  of  Warwick 
Piers,  ci^tal  de  Buch 
Ralph,  earl  of  Stafford 
William,  earl  of  Salisbury 


Roger,  earl  of  Mortimer 
Sir  John  Liide 
llarth.  lord  Burgherdi 
John  lord  Boauchamp 
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GARTER,  Order  of  thr,  eoniinued. 


John  lord  Mohan,  of  Jhxa^iMr 
Hugh  lord  Coortenaj 
Thomas  lord  Holland 
Lord  Grey,  of  Codnore 
Sir  Richard  FlU-Sfanon 


Sir  MQes  Stapletoa 
Sir  Thoraas  Wale 
Sir  Hngfa  Wrotteriey 
SirNdeLorin 
John  lord  Chandoa 


Sir  Jamoi  Andley 
Sir  Otho  Holland 
Sir  Henry  Earn 
Sir  San.  Daubrichooart 
Sir  Walter  Palely 

Edward  gare  the  garter  pre-eminence  among  the  ensigns  of  the  order  ;  it  is  of  blue 
veWet  bordered  with  gold,  with  the  inscription  in  old  French — "  Hoiti  soii  qw  malff 
pewte  ** — evil  to  him  who  etil  thinks.  The  knights  are  always  installed  at  Windsor; 
and  were  styled  Equiies  aurem  PerUeeWiis,  knights  of  the  golder  garter. — Bealtcm, 

GARTER  KING  nr  ARMS.  This  office  was  inrtituted  by  king  Henry  Y.  in  1420, 
and  is  one  of  considerable  honoor ;  he  carries  the  rod  and  sceptre  at  every  feast  of 
St.  George. — Spelman,  The  order  of  the  garter  in  Ireland,  to  which  a  similar 
functionary  was  attached,  was  instituted  in  imitation  of  that  of  England,  by 
Edward  I V^.  in  1466  ;  but  it  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  parliament,  10  Henry  VII. 

GAS.  The  inflammable  aSriform  fluid  was  first  eroWed  from  coal  by  Dr.  Clayton,  ta 
1739. — Phil,  Trans,  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of  illumination  was  first  tried 
by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Cornwall,  in  1792.  The  first  display  of  gas-lights  was  made  at 
Boulton  and  Watt's  foundry,  in  Birmingham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for 
peace,  in  1802.  Gas  was  permanently  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps  and  candles, 
at  the  cotton  mills  of  Phillips  and  Lee,  Manchester,  where  1000  burners  were  lighted, 
1805.  Gas-lights  were  first  introduced  in  London,  at  Golden-lane^  August  16, 1807. 
They  were  used  in  lighting  Pall  Mall,  in  1809  ;  and  were  general  through  Loadon 
in  1814.  They  were  first  used  in  Dublin  in  1816,  and  the  streets  there  generally 
lighted  in  October,  1825.    The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  extend  to  1100  miles. 

GAUGING  of  wine  and  other  liquids,  esUblished  by  a  law,  37  Edward  III.,  1352. 

GAUNTLET.  An  iron  glore,  first  introduced  in  the  13th  century,  perhaps  about  1225. 
It  was  a  part  of  the  full  suit  of  armour,  being  the  armour  for  the  hand.  The 
gauntlet  was  of  thin  iron,  with  several  plates  jointed  for  the  fingera  ;  it  was  after- 
wards made  of  strong  and  thick  leather.  It  was  commonly  thrown  down  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  an  adversary,  like  the  glove. 

GAUZE.  This  fabric  was  much  prized  among  the  Romans,  about  the  beginning  of  tiia 
first  century.  **  firocadoes  and  damasks,  and  tabbies  and  gauzes,  have  been  lately 
brought  over.'' — Dean  Swtfi,  in  1698.  lliB  manufacture  of  gauze  at  Paisley,  in  Soot- 
land,  where  it  maintains  great  repute,  was  commenced  about  1759. 

GAVEL-KIND.  The  custom  of  dividing  paternal  estates  in  land  equally  among  male 
children,  without  any  distinction,  is  derived  from  the  Saxons,  about  a.d.  550.  This 
usage  is  said  to  exist  in  parts  of  Kent,  where  it  was  first  practised.  By  the  Irish 
law  of  gavel-kind  even  bastards  inherited. — Daviet,  Not  only  the  landa  of  the 
father  were  equally  divided  among  all  his  sons,  but  the  hinds  of  the  brother  also 
among  all  his  brethren,  if  he  had  no  issue  of  his  own. — Law  Diet, 

GAZETTE.  A  paper  of  public  intelligence  and  news  of  divers  countries,  first  printsd 
at  Venice  about  the  year  1620,  and  so  called  (some  say)  because  tma  ^a«ef la,  a  small 
piece  of  Venetian  coin,  was  given  to  buy  or  read  it  Others  derive  the  naose  from 
gaaOf  Italian  for  magpie,  i.  e.  chatterer. — Trtuler,  A  gazette  was  printed  in  Fraaoe 
in  1631 ;  and  one  in  Germany  in  1715.— Abtio.  Diet,  Hitl, 

GAZETTE,  THB  LONDON.  See  Newspapers.  The  first  English  gazette  was  p«b- 
lished  at  Oxford,  the  court  being  then  there  on  account  of  the  plague.  Nor.  7, 1665. 
On  the  removal  of  the  court  to  the  capital,  the  title  was  changed  to  the  London  Ga- 
zette,  Feb.  5,  1666.  London  Gazettes  Extraordinary  are  UMd  for  the  publication 
of  extraordinary  official  news.  One  of  these  latter  was  forged  with  a  Tiew  of  aflRsctlBg 
the  funds,  May  22,  1787.  The  fraud  succeeded,  but  the  planners  of  it  were  never 
discovered. — Phillips,  The  Dublin  Gazette  was  first  published  .in  an  official  fom 
about  1767. 

GENS-D'ARMES,  or  GENDARMES.  These  were  anciently  the  French  kill's 
horse-guards  only,  but  afterwards  the  companies  of  the  king's  gardes'du-eorpst  tibe 
musqueteers,  and  light-horse,  were  reckoned  among  them.  There  was  also  a  com- 
pany of  gentlemen  (whose  number  was  about  250),  bearing  this  name.  Scots  guards 
were  about  the  person  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  who 
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reigned  in  1226.  They  were  organised  ai  a  royal  corps  by  Charles  VII.,  about  1441. 
The  yonnger  sons  of  Scottish  nobles  were  usually  the  captains  of  this  guard.  The 
gendarmerie  took  precedence  of  all  other  French  cavalry. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  of  SCOTLAND.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
church  was  held  December  20,  1560.  The  Greneral  Assembly  constitutes  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  court  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  meets  annually  in  'Edinburgh  in  May,  and 
sits  about  ten  days.  It  consists  of  a  grand  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  king, 
who  represents  his  majesty,  and  delegates  from  presbyteries,  royal  boroughs,  and 
vniTersities,  some  being  laymen.  To  thb  court  all  appeals  from  the  inferior  eccle 
liaatical  courts  lie,  and  its  decision  is  final. — See  Church  of  Scotland, 

GENERALS.    This  rank  has  been  given  to  commanders  from  very  remote  times. 
Matthew  de  Montmorency  was  the  first  officer  honoured  with  the  title  of  General  of 
the  French  armies,  a.o.  \203,— HenauU.   It  is  observed  by  M.  Balzac  that  cardinal 
Ricbeliea  first  coined  the  word  Generalissimo,  upon  his  taking  the  supreme  com 
mand  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  in  1629. — See  Commanders-in-Chief, 

GENEVA.  Put  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  The  Republic  was 
founded  in  1512.  It  became  allied  to  the  Swiss  C-antons  in  1584.  Memorable  in- 
snrrection  here,  February  1781 :  about  1000  Genevans,  in  consequence  of  it,  applied, 
in  1782,  to  earl  Temple,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  permission  to  settle  in  that 
country  :  the  Irish  parliament  voted  50,000/.  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  journey, 
and  to  purchase  them  lands  near  Waterford,  called  New  Geneva.  Many  of  the 
fbgitives  came  to  Ireland  in  July  1783,  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  it :  at  this 
period  many  Genevan  families  settled  in  England.  Another  revolution,  July  1794. 
Geneva  was  admitted  by  the  diet  into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  in  1813. 

GENOA.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Ligures,  who  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
115  B.C.,  and  underwent  the  revolutions  of  the  Roman  empire  till  a.d.  950.  The 
€renoese  revolt  against  their  count,  choose  a  doge  and  other  magistrates  from  among 
their  nobility,  and  become  an  aristocratic  Republic,  1030  to  1034.  Several  revolu- 
tions occurred  up  to  1528,  when  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria  rescued  his  country 
from  the  dominion  of  foreign  powers.  Bombarded  by  the  French  in  1684,  and  by 
the  British  in  1688  and  1745.  Crenoa  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Dec.  8,  1746  ; 
bnt  their  oppression  of  the  people  was  such,  that  the  latter  suddenly  rose,  and 
expelled  their  conquerors,  who  again  besieged  the  city  the  next  year,  August  17, 
without  effect.  Genoa  lost  Corsica  1730.  The  celebrated  bank  failed  1750.  The 
city  sustained  a  siege  by  a  British  fleet  and  Austrian  army,  until  literally  starved, 
and  was  evacuated  by  capitulation.  May  1800  ;  but  it  was  surrendered  to  the  French 
toon  after  their  victory  at  Marengo.  The  Ligurian  Republic  was  founded  upon  that 
of  Genoa,  in  1801,  and  the  doge  solemnly  invested,  August  10,  1802.  Genoa  an- 
nexed to  the  Froich  empire.  May  25,  1805.  It  surrendered  to  the  combined 
English  and  Sicilian  army,  April  18,  1814  ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  king  of  Sar- 
diniain  1816. 

GENTLEMEN.  The  Gauls  observing  that,  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  the 
SeuiarU  and  Gentiles  had  the  best  appointments  of  all  the  soldiers,  applied  to  them 
the  terms  teuyers  and  penHlshommes,  This  distinction  of  gentleman  was  much  in 
use  in  England,  and  was  given  to  the  well  descended,  about  a.d.  1430. — Sidney, 
See  article  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners, 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  first  correct  record  we  have  of  geographical  knowledge  is  from 
Homer.  He  describes  the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth,  surrounded 
by  the  sea. — Iliad,  He  accurately  describes  the  countries  of  Greece,  islands  of  the 
Arddpelago,  and  site  of  Troy.  The  priests  taught  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphoa  was  the  centre  of  the  world.  Anazimander  of  Miletus  was  the  inventor  of 
geographical  maps,  about  568  B.C.  Hipparchus  attempted  to  reduce  geography  to 
mathematicai  bases,  about  135  b.c.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors 
of  Barbary  and  Spain,  about  a.d.  1201. — Lenglet,  The  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass  is  the  important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  modern  geography. 
The  modem  maps  and  charts  were  introduced  into  England  by  Bartholomew  Co- 
lumbus to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respecting  a  western  continent,  a.d.  1489. 

GEOLOGY.  The  science  of  the  earth  has  been  the  subject  of  philosophical  specu!a- 
tion  from  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  this  science  is  said  to  have  been  cultivated  in 
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China  many  ages  before  the  Christian  era.  When  the  theories  and  discoveries  of 
geologists  were  first  propounded,  thej  were  condemned  as  being  opposed  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible ;  but  in  this  enlightened  age  the  astronomer  and  geologist,  in 
proportion  as  their  minds  are  expanded  by  scientific  inTestigation,  see  that  there  is 
no  collision  between  the  discoTeries  in  the  natural  world,  and  tlie  inspired  record. 
We  are  not  called  upon  by  Scripture  to  admit,  neither  are  we  required  to  deny,  the 
supposition  that  the  matter  without  form  and  void,  out  of  which  thb  globe  of  earth 
was  framed,  may  have  consisted  of  the  wrecks  and  relics  of  more  ancient  worlds, 
created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  Almighty  power  which  called  our  world  into 
being,  and  will  one  day  cause  it  to  pass  away.  Thus  while  the  Bible  rereals  to  us 
the  moral  history  and  destiny  of  our  race,  and  teaches  us  that  man  and  other  liring 
things  have  been  placed  but  a  few  thousand  years  upon  the  earth,  the  physical  mo- 
numents of  our  globe  bear  witness  to  the  same  truth ;  and  as  astronomy  unfolds  to 
us  myriads  of  worlds,  not  spoken  of  in  the  sacred  records,  geology  in  like  manner 
proves,  not  by  arguments  drawn  from  analogy,  but  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  physical  phenomena,  that  there  were  former  conditions  of  our  planet,  separated 
from  each  other  by  vast  interrala  of  time,  during  which  this  world  was  teeming  with 
life,  ere  man,  and  the  animals  which  are  his  contemporaries,  had  been  called  mto 
being. — Dr.  ManteU,  and  Bishop  Blomfield, 

GEOMETRY.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians  ;  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
Nile  having  g^iven  rise  to  it  by  carrying  away  the  landmarks,  and  the  boundaries  of 
farms.  Thales  introduced  geometry  into  Greece  about  600  B.C.  £uclid*s  elements 
were  compiled  about  280  B.C.  The  doctrine  of  curres  originally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  geometricians  from  the  conic  sections,  which  were  introduced  by  Plato  about 
390  B.C.  The  conchoid  curre  was  iuTcnted  by  Nicomedes,  220  b.c.  The  science 
of  geometry  was  taught  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Books  on  the  subject 
of  geometry  and  astronomy  were  destroyed  in  England,  being  r^arded  as  infected 
with  magic,  7  Edward  VI.,  lbb2.—Siowe. 

GEORGE.  A  gold  coin  current  at  6s.  Sd.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YITI. — Leake,  Also 
a  figure  of  St .  George  on  horseback,  worn  by  knights  of  the  Garter. 

GEORGE,  St.  The  patron  saint  of  England.  The  order  which  is  now  called  the 
Order  of  the  Garter,  was,  until  king  Edward  YI.'s  time,  called  the  Order  of  St. 
George.  The  figure  of  St  George  on  horseback,  represented  as  holding  a  spear, 
and  killing  the  dragon,  was  first  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  Garter  on  the  institutioD 
of  that  order  in  1349-50.  It  is  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  across  the  body  from  the 
shoulder.  This  patron  saint  of  England  was  a  tribune  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
and  being  a  man  of  great  courage,  was  a  favourite  with  the  emperor;  but  St.  George 
complaining  to  the  emperor  of  his  severities  towards  the  Christians,  and  arguing  in 
their  defence,  he  was  put  in  prison,  and  beheaded,  April  23,  a.d.  290. — See  Garter, 

GEORGES'  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable  conspiracy  in  France  ;  general  Morean, 
general  Pichegru,  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Georges,  and  others,  arrested  at  Paris,  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Buonaparte,  and  for  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Feb.  23,  1804.  The  conspi- 
rators were  tried,  June  9,  when  seventeen  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  many  to 
imprisonment.  Moreau  was  suffered  to  leave  France,  and  was  escorted  from  the 
Temple  to  embark  for  America,  June  22.  In  1813  he  received  his  mortal  wound 
before  Dresden,  which  see. 

GEORGIA.  Tlie  colony  was  settled  by  general  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  Relinquishing 
the  obedience  it  had  previously  acknowledged  to  the  Congress  of  America,  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  British,  December  1778 ;  and  its  possession  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  royalists  in  the  then  war.  Count  d'Estaing  joined  the  American  general 
Lincoln,  and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Georgia,  which  filled,  and  the  French 
fleet  returned  home  :  the  colony  was  given  up  by  the  British  in  1783. — See  Afoerka, 
Georgia,  in  the  Pacific,  was  visited  by  captain  Cook  in  1775.  Georgia,  in  Asia,  wu 
ceded  to  Russia  by  its  last  reigning  prince  in  1800. 

GEORGIUM  SIDUS.  Discovered  by  Herschel,  and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  March  13,  1781.  This  planet  is  sometimes  called  Herschel,  and  by 
foreigners  Uranus  ;  its  distance  from  us  is  ascertained  to  be  1800  millions  of  miles. 

GERANIUM.  Several  varieties  of  it  were  in  England  in  1534,  some  of  them  intro- 
duced by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex.     It  is  an  Eastern  tradition,  that  the  prophet 
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Mahomet  luiTiiig  one  day  washed  bia  garment,  threw  it  upon  a  plant  of  the  mallow 
for  the  pnrpote  of  drying ;  and  when  the  garment  waa  taken  awaj,  the  mallow  was 
found  to  hATe  been  transformed  by  contact  with  so  sacred  an  object  into  a  magni- 
ficent geranium,  a  plant  which  had  never  previoasly  existed. 

G£RMANIC  CONFEDERATION.  Napoleon  had  determined  that  the  German,  or 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  it  was  called,  should  no  longer  exist ;  bot  that  instead 
thereof,  a  confederation  of  states  should  be  formed ;  and  this  arrangement  was 
adopted  in  1815,  by  the  allied  sovereigns  ;  and  Germany  is  now  governed  by  a  diet, 
consisting  of  seventeen  voices,  and  in  case  any  alteration  be  requisite  in  the  coosti- 
tntion,  they  are  then  to  take  a  new  division,  and  the  general  assembly  then  to  be 
formed  is  to  contain  sixty-five  votes,  divided  according  to  the  relative  consequence 
of  the  states. 

GERMANY.  From  GermanfM,  warlike  men.  First  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians 
about  211  b.c.  ;  it  was  anciently  divided  into  several  independent  states,  until  25 
B.C.,  when  the  Germans  withstood  the  attempt  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them, 
although  they  conquered  some  parts ;  but  by  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  Germans 
they  were  entirely  expelled,  about  a.d.  290.  In  432,  the  Huns,  driven  from  China, 
oonauered  the  greatest  part  of  this  extensive  country ;  but  it  was  not  totally  sub- 
dued till  Charlemagne,  the  first  emperor,  became  master  of  the  whole,  a.d.  802. 


Charlemagne  orowned  emperor  of  the 

WettatRome  a.d. 

II«  afdds  a  seoond  head  to  the  eagle,  to 

denote  that  the  empirea  of  Rome  and 

Germany  are  united  in  him 
Louie  {DdHmtMire)  separatee  Germany 

fromPranoe 
Chariee  m.  was  the  first  aorereign  who 

added  "  in  the  year  of  our  Lord"  to 

his  reign 

The  German  princes  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  Conrad  reigns 
[The  electoral  character  assumed  about 

this  time.    See  Eleetor*,'} 
Reign  of  Hemy  I.  (king),  sumamed  the 

Fowler;    he  vanquishes   the  Huns, 

Danes,  Tandals,  and  Bohemians 
Dtho  L  extends  his  dominions,  and  is 

Of  owned  emperor  l^  the  pope 
Henry  IIL  conquers  Bohemia,  wasting 

it  with  fire  and  sword 
Peter  the  Hermit  leads  the  crusaders 

fhrongh  Gennany,  where  they  maa- 

aaoe  tiie  Jews  «... 

Bsury  TV,  excommunicated  by  pope 

Paaeal  L  (Hildebrand)  about  .    . 

Dbqmtee  rdating  to  ecclesiastical  invee- 

titorsa,  with  the  pope 
TlieGnelph  and  Ghibeline  feuds  begin   . 
Gomad  HL  leads  a  large  army  to  the 

holy  wars,  where  it  is  destroyed  by 

the  treadi«7  of  the  Greeks 
Teotonio  order  ci  knighthood  .    . 

Reign  of  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh, 

cdiooen  by  the  electors 
The  famous  edict,  caUed  the  Golden  Bull, 

by  Charles  lY. 

Bigisniond,  king  of  Bohemia,  elected 

emperor.    He  betrays  John  Hubs  and 

Jetoroe  of  Prague,  who  are  burned 

alive  (see  Bohemia) 
fligismond  being  driven  from  the  throne, 

Albert  H,  duke  of  Austria,  succeeds. 

(In  his  family  the  crown  resides  for 

three  centuries) 
The  Ptagmetio  sanction  twhi^  sn) 


800 


802 


814 


879 


912 


912 


919 


962 


1042 


1095 

1106 

1122 
1140 


1147 
1190 

1273 

1356 


1414 


1438 
1439 


The  empire  divided  into  circles  .  a.o.  IS12 
Era  of  the  Reformation  {Luther)  .1517 

Abdication  of  Charles  V.    .  .         ,  155S 

War  of  the  two  parties,  the  Evangelic 
union  under  Frederick,  elector  pala- 
tine, and  the  Catholic  league  under 
the  duke  of  Bavaria  .  .1018 

Battle  of  Prague,  which  lost  the  elector 

palatine  the  crown         .         .         .    .  IKSO 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  .         .        .  1G48 

John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  defeats 
the  Turks  in  many  battles,  and  obliges 
them  to  raise  the  biege  of  Vicuna        .  1083 
The  peace  of  Carlowitz  .         .    .  16&1I 

Order  of  St.  Rupert  instituted  .  .  1701 
Order  of  the  Noble  Passion  .  .  .  1704 
Female  order  of  Death's  head  .  .1709 
Orderof  the  Chase  instituted  .    .  1719 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  (trAiVA  #e«)  .  1722 
Order  of  St.  George,  the  defender  of  the 

Immaculate  Conception  .        .1729 

The  reign  of  Charles  VL  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  wars  against  the  Turks,  and 
in  establishing  the  Pragmatic  sanction, 
in  favour  of  the  succession  of  his 
daughter  Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  .      1711  to  1742 

Francis  L,  duke  of  Lorraine,  marries  the 
heiress  of    Austria,    the   celebrated 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Ilungary ;  and 
is  elected  emperor      ....  174il 
Joseph  II.  extends  bis  dominions  by  the 

dismemberment  of  Poland  .        .  1772 

Again,  by  the  final  partition  of  that  de- 
voted kingdom  .  .  .    .  17!tS 
[In  the  ruinous  wars  between  Germany 
and  France,    the  emperor  loses  the 
Netherlands,  all  his  territories  west  of 
the  Rhine,  and  his  estates  in  Italy 
1793,  et  seq.^ 
Francis  L  assumes  the  title  of  emperor 

of  Austria  .  .  Aug.  11,  1804 

Dissolution  of  the  German  empire ;  for- 
mation of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine       ....      July  12,  1806 
See  Auitrta, 
r2 
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GERMANY,  continued. 

BMPKIIORB  or  OaiUCANY. 

A.D.  800.  Charlemagne  the  Great 
814.  Louis  the  Debonnairo. 
840.  Lothario. 
855.  Louis  n. 
87&>  Charles  n„  the  Bald ;  poisoned. 

878.  Loub  in.,  the  Stammerer. 

879.  Charles  IIL,  the  Gross, 
887.  Amould. 

899.  Louis  IT. 

91S.  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony ;  he  refused  the 
dignity  on  aooonnt  of  his  age. 

912.  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia. 

919.  Henry  L,  the  Fowler, 

938.  Otho  L,  the  Great 

973.  Otho  n.,  tiie  Bloody. 

963.  Otho  m.,  the  Red ;  poisoned. 
1009.  Henry  H.,  duke  of  BaTarla ;  the  Holy 

and  Lame. 
1084.  Conrad  H.,  the  Sallque. 
1039.  Henry  m.,  tiie  Black. 
1055.  Henry  IV.  ;  deposed. 
1077.  Rodolphus ;  killed  in  battio. 
1080.  Henry  IV. ;  xe-lnstated. 
1105.  Henry  V. 
1125.  Lothario  n. 
1138.  Conrad  HI. 

1152.  Frederick  Barbaroent;  drowned  in  Bo- 
hemia. 
1191.  Henry  YL,  the  Sharp. 
1196.  PhUip ;  kUled  at  Bambeiy. 
1208.  Otho  V. :  deposed. 
1211.  Frederick  II. ;  deposed. 
124.'S.  Henry  YU. ;  killed. 
1246.  William ;  kUled  in  battle. 
127a  Rodolphus,  count  of  Hapsbwig,  the  first 


1291.  Adoli^us ;  deposed. 

1296.  Albert  I. ;  killed  by  his  nephew. 

1306.  Henry  vm. ;  poisoned  by  a  prieit,  in 

the  consecrated  wafer. 
1314.  Louis  lY.tOf  Bararia;  killed  byaf&U 

from  his  horse. 
1347.  Chttfles  lY.,  of  Lozembnii^. 
1378.  WoicesUtts,  king  of  Bohemia. 

1399.  Frederick,  duke  of  Brunswick. 

1400.  Robert,  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
1410.  Rigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

1437.  Albert  H.,  duke  of  Austria  and  king  of 

Bohemia. 
1440.  Frederick  m.,  archduke  of  Anstris. 
1499.  Sfaximilian  I. ;  be  manied  the  heireas 

of  Burgundy. 
1519i  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain. 
1558.  Ferdinand  L,  king  of  Hungary. 
1564.  Maximilian  IL 
1576.  Rodolphus  XL 
1612.  Matthias  L 

1619.  Ferdinand  XL,  king  of  Hungary. 
1637.  Ferdinand  IIL.  ditto. 
1658.  Leopold  L,  ditto. 
1705i.  Joseph  11.,  ditto,  and  of  Bohemia. 
1711.  Charies  VI. 
1742.  Charles  YH. 
174ft.  Francis  I. ;  hnsband  to  Maria  Thenm, 

quean  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
1765.  Joseph  n. 
1790.  Leopold  n. 
1792.  FrandsIL;  he  takes  the  title  of  emperor 

ot  Austria  only,  in  1806. 
1806.  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  (wAtcft  teeh 
1815.  Germanic  Confederation. 
1835.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria. 
See  Austria. 


of  the  Austrian  family. 

There  are  about  20  German  prindpalities  with  territories  equal  to  Engtish  ooimties. 
The  free  towns  are  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (one  of  the  greatest 
trading  places  in  Europe),  and  Lubeck,  which  was  the  head  of  the  fiunons  Hanaeatic 
League,  formed  in  that  city  in  1164.— ^See  Hants  Towns, 

GHENT.  Anciently  the  capital  of  the  Nenrii.  Prince  John,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 
of  England,  was  bom  here,  and  hence  named  John  qf  Gauni.  Pacification  of 
Ghent,  November  8,  1576.  Ghent  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  a.o. 
1 706,  and  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  contending  armies  during  the  late 
wars.  The  peace  of  Ghent,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  was  signed 
here,  December  24,  1814. 

GHIZNY,  Battlk  of.  The  British  under  Sir  J.  Keane  attacked  the  citadd  of 
Ghizny,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning :  it  is  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtiesaes  in  Asia, 
and  was  commanded  by  a  son  of  the  ez>king  of  Cabul.  At  three  o'dodL  the  gates 
were  blown  in  by  the  artillery,  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  the  Infantry  forced 
their  way  into  the  place,  and  succeeded  at  five  o'clock  in  fixing  the  British  colours 
on  its  towers,  July  23, 1839. 

GIANTS.  The  emperor  Mazimus  was  eight  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  he  was  also  of 
great  bulk,  and  used  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  as  a  ring  for  his  thumb,  and  his  shoe 
was  lunger  by  a  foot  than  that  of  an  ordinary  man.— Zutn^litM.  "  Tiie  tallest  man 
that  hath  been  seen  in  our  age  was  one  named  Gabara,  who  in  the  daji  of  Claudius 
the  late  emperor,  was  brought  out  of  Arabia.  He  was  nine  feet  nine  indies  high."— 
Pliny,  John  Middleton,  of  Hale,  in  Lancashire,  bom  in  1578,  was  nine  Iset  diree 
inches  high*.     Patrick  Cotter,  the  celebrated  Irish  giant, bom  in  1761,  was  cigbt 

*  In  the  chapelry  of  Hale,  in  Lancashire,  was  horn,  in  the  year  1578.  John  MiddleCbsi,  ooaunonly 
called  the  **  Child  of  Hele^"  who  was  remarkahle  for  his  largeness  of  stature  and  eztraordtaiary 
firength.    It  is  traditionally  reported  that  one  of  the  Irelands  took  him  to  liOndon,  and  tntroduced 
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feet  teren  inches  in  height ;  his  hand,  from  the  commencement  of  the  palm  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  measured  twelve  inches,  and  his  shoe  was  seventeen 
inches  long ;  he  died  in  September  1806,  in  his  46th  jear.  Big  Sam,  the  porter  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Carlton-palace,  was  near  eight  feet  high,  and  performed  as  a 
giant  in  the  romance  of  Cymon,  at  the  Opera-house,  while  the  Dmry-lane  company 
had  the  nse  of  that  theatre  until  their  own  was  rebailt  in  1809.  Giants'  bones  17, 
18,  20,  and  30  feet  high  were  once  reported  to  have  been  found ;  but  there  is  now 
no  doubt  that  they  were  organic  remains  of  colossal  quadrupeds. 

GIBRALTAR.  A  British  fortress,  whose  immense  strength  excites  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  renders  it  impregnable :  it  is  the  ancient  Calpe,  which,  with  Abyla 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Africa,  obtained  the  name  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The 
height  of  the  rock,  according  to  Cavier,  is  1437  English  feet :  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  under  Tarik  {Gibel-Tarikf  Mountain  of  Tank,  whence  its  present  name) 
in  A.D.  712.  In  the  year  1462  the  king  of  Castile  took  Gibraltar  from  the  Moors ; 
and  the  English,  under  sir  George  Rooke,  the  prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  sir  John 
Leake,  and  admiral  Byng,  bravely  won  it,  July  24,  1704.  It  was  surrendered,  after 
a  dreadful  cannonade,  to  the  British,  by  the  governor  the  marquis  de  Salines ;  and 
it  has  since  continued  a  brilliant  appendage  to  the  British  crown. 


Gibraltar  attackad  by  the  British  on  the 
Slat  July,  and  taken  on  the  84th,  a.i>.  1704 

Besiefed  "by  the  Bpaniah  and  French ; 
th«y  low  10,000  men,  and  the  victori- 
cm»  English  but  400         .        Oct.  11,  1704 

The  Spaniards  again  attack  Gitealtar, 
and  are  repulsed  with  great  Iocs         .  17S0 

They  again  attack  it  with  a  force  of 
au,000  men.  and  lose  fiOOO.  while  the 
loes  of  the  English  is  only  900  .    .1727 

Memorable  siege  of  the  Spaniards  and 
French ,  whoee  prodigious  annaments* 
(the  gnatect  ever  brought  against  a 
fortreae)  were  wholly  ovoihrown.  The 
siege  continued  from  July  1779,  to  Feb.  1783 

Royal  battery  destroyed  by  fixe    .    Nov.  1800 


Engagement  between  the  French  and 
English  ileets  in  the  Bay ;  the  Uanni- 
ftoi  of  74  guns  lost  July6»  1801 

The  Ropal  Carlos  and  SI,  Hermenigildo 
Spanish  ships,  each  of  112  guns,  blew 
up,  with  their  crews,  at  night-time, 
in  the  Straits  here,  and  all  on  board 
perished  .        .     July  12,  1801 

A  malignant  disease  caused  a  great 
mortality  here,  in  ...  1804 

A  dreadful  plague  raged  .     .  1805 

A  malignant  fever  raged  .    Aug.  1814 

Again,  when  a  proolamatlon  issued  for 
closing  the  courts  of  Justice  and  places 
of  public  worship  .  Sept.  5,  1828 

The  fatal  epidemic  ceased        .    Jan.  12,  1829 


GILDING.  First  practised  at  Rome,  about  145  b.c.  The  capitol  was  the  first  build- 
ing  on  which  this  enrichment  was  bestowed. — Pliny,  Of  gold  leaf  for  gilding 
the  Romans  made  but  750  leaves,  four  fingers  square,  out  of  a  whole  ounce. — Pliny, 
It  consequently  was  more  like  our  plating. —  Trtuler,  A  single  grain  of  gold  may 
now  be  stretched  out  under  the  hammer  into  a  leaf  that  will  cover  a  house. — Dr, 
HaUey.  Gilding  with  leaf  gold  on  bole  ammoniac  was  first  introduced  by  Margari- 
tone  in  1273.  The  art  of  gilding  on  wood,  previously  known,  was  improved  in  1680. 

GIN.  The  act  for  laying  an  etaat  upon  gin  passed  July  14,  1736.  It  had  been 
found,  in  the  preceding  year,  that  in  London  only,  7044  houses  sold  gin  by  retail  i 
and  it  was  so  cheap,  that  the  poor  could  intoxicate  themselves,  and  be  disabled  from 
labour,  for  one  penny.  The  heavy  excise  of  five  shillings  per  gallon,  and  obliging  ah 
retailers  to  take  out  a  license,  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  this  depopulating 
eviL— ^oAiMm.    About  1700  of  these  houses  were  suppressed  in  London  in  1750. — 

him  to  the  presenoa  of  king  James  the  First,  dressed  up  in  a  very  fantastic  style.  On  his  return  from 
I^osidcn,  a  portrait  was  taken  of  hhn,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Brazen-nose  College,  at 
Oxford :  and  Dr.  Flott  gives  the  following  account  of  him :— "  John  Middleton,  commonly  called  the 
Child  of  Hale,  whose  hand,  from  the  carpus  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger,  was  seventeen  inches ; 
Us  palm  eight  indies  and  a  half ;  and  his  height  nine  feet  three  inches,  wanting  but  six  inches  of 
flMsiasofOoliab.'' 

^  The  army  amounted  to  40,000  men.  The  duke  of  Crillon  commanded  12,000  of  the  best  troops  of 
FrsoeSk  lOOO  pleoes  of  srtHlery  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  fortress,  besides  which,  there  were 
47iafl  of  the  line,  all  three^eckers ;  10  great  floating  batteries,  esteemed  invincible,  carrying  218 
guns;  faunnnerable  frigates,  xebeques,  bomb-krtdies,  cutters,  and  gun  and  mortar  boats;  while 
small  eraft  far  disembarking  the  forces  covered  the  bay.  For  weeks  together,  6000  shells  were  daily 
thrown  Into  the  town ;  and  on  a  single  occasion,  8000  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  expended  by  the 
enemy.  Yet  in  one  night,  their  floating  batteries  were  destroyed  with  red-hot  balls,  and  their  whole 
line  of  works  annihilated  by  a  sortie  from  the  garrison,  commanded  by  general  Elliot,  November 
>7,  I7SI.  Tbecnemyls  loss  in  munitions  of  war,  on  this  night  alone,  was  estimated  at  upwards  of 
tfOMMKNMl  lisriinff-    But  their  grand  defeat  by  a  garrison  of  only  7000  British,  occurred  Sept  13, 178?. 
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Clarke.     The  number  of  honset  for  the  tale  of  spirits  in  London,  tiw^lK/liT>g  what 
•re  denominated  '*fin  palacea,'  was  abomt  7000,  in  l&i5. 

GISORS,  Battls  of,  in  France,  between  the  armies  of  France  and  England,  in  which 
the  former  was  signally  defeated  by  Richard  I.,  whose  parole  for  the  day  was  "  Dieu 
et  mon  droW* — "  God  and  my  right ;"  and  firom  this  time  it  wis  made  the  motto 
to  the  Royal  arms  of  England,  a.o.  1198. 

GLADIATORS.  They  were  originally  malefactors  who  fought  for  their  Iitcs,  or 
captives  who  fought  for  freedom.  They  exhibited  at  the  funereal  ceremonies  of  the 
Romans,  263  B.C.,  probably  following  the  Greek  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of 
deceased  warriors  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle.  Gladiator  fights  afterwards  exhibited 
at  festivals,  about  215  B.C.  When  Dacia  was  reduced  by  Trajan,  1000  gladiators 
fought  at  Rome  in  celebration  of  his  triumph  for  123  days,  a.d.  103.  Their  combats 
on  public  theatres  were  suppressed  in  the  East  by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  325. 
Finally  suppressed  by  Theodoric,  in  the  year  500. — Lenplet, 

GL  AND  BLAG  H.  A  bishopric,  which  has  been  united  to  the  archprelacy  of  Dnblia 
since  the  year  a.d.  1214.  St.  Keiven  seems  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  see; 
he  resigned  in  612.  Glandelsgh  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  from  the  remains  of  so  many  buildings  contiguous  to  the  cathedral. 

GLASGOW.  Erected  into  a  burfh  in  a.  d.  1180.  lu  charter  wis  obtained  frosi 
James  II.  in  1451,  at  which  perunl  the  University  was  founded.  Its  earliest  cosv 
merce  was  in  salmon,  about  1420.  Made  a  royal  bnigh  by  James  VL,  1611. 
Town  wasted  by  a  great  fire,  1652.  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  1690.  First 
▼essel  sailed  to  America  for  its  still  great  import,  tobacco,  1718.  Great  SbawfieU 
riot,  1725.  Power-loom  introdnoed  here,  1773.  Theatre  bamt,  1780.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  formed  1783.  Trades'  Hall  built,  1791.  New  College  boiMuiga  eieeted, 
1811.  Great  popular  commotion,  April,  1811,  and  trials  for  treason  followed,  Joly, 
same  year.  Theatre  again  burnt,  Jan.  1829.  The  Royal  Exchange  a  moat  tamp- 
tuotts  edifice,  opened,  Sept.  3,  1829.  Great  fire,  loss  £150,000,  Jan.  14,1832. 
Wellington's  ststue  erected,  October  8,  1844. 

GLASGOW,  Bishopric  op.  With  regard  to  the  founder  of  this  see  few  historisas 
are  agreed.  Kennet,  in  his  AntiquilieM,  says  it  was  founded  by  St.  Kentigem,  alias 
Mungo,  in  560  ;  while  others  affirm,  that  Mnngo  was  a  holy  man  who  had  a  cell 
here,  and  whose  sanctity  was  held  in  such  Teneration,  that  the  ehweh  was  dedicated 
to  him.  Dr.  Hejlin,  speaking  of  the  see  of  St.  Asaph,  in  Wales,  says  that  that  see 
was  founded  by  St.  Kentigem,  a  Soot,  then  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  583.  Tlua  pre- 
lacy became  archiepisoopal  in  1491,  and  ceased  at  the  Rerolution.  Glasgow  is  now 
a  bishopric.  The  cstbedrsl  was  commenced  in  1121,  and  has  been  benntified  and 
improved  at  various  periods  since. 

GLASGOW  LOTTERIES.  These  were  the  last  lotteries  drawn  in  Britain :  they 
were  by  license  of  parliament  to  the  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  Glasgow; 
and  the  third  and  final  lottery  was  drawn  in  London,  at  Cooper's  Hall,  August  28, 
1834.     SUtute  passed  ending  these  lotteries  after  that  drawing,  4  William  lY.  1834. 

GLASS.  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  art  of  making  glass  by 
Hermes.  The  discovery  of  glass  took  place  in  Syria. — P/tny.  Glaaa-houses  were 
erected  in  Tyre,  where  glass  was  a  staple  manufacture  for  many  ages.  This  article 
is  mentioned  among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ;  and  we  know,  from  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  that  windows  were  formed  of  glass  before  a.d.  79.  Italy  had  the 
first  glass  windows,  next  France,  whence  they  came  to  England.  Uaed  for  windows 
in  private  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  1177,  but  imported. — Anderson.  The 
manufacture  was  establish^  in  England  at  Crutched-friars,  and  in  the  Savoy,  in 
1557. — Stotoe,  It  was  improved  in  1635,  and  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.    The  duties  on  glass  were  entirely  remitted,  1845. 

GLASS  PLATE.  For  coach-windows,  mirrors,  &c.  made  at  Lambeth  by  Venetiaa 
artists,  a.d.  1673.— iSo/mon.  This  branch  of  the  manufacture  was  improTedby 
the  French,  who  made  very  large  plates  ;  and  further  improvements  in  it  were  made 
in  Lancashire  in  1773.  There  are  now  scTcral  large  factories  of  plate- glass  in 
England,  and  most  of  the  principal  shops  of  London  have  plate-gUss  windows,  some 
windows  being  single  panes  of  vast  size. 

GLASS,  Painting  on.  This  was  a  very  early  art.  It  was  practised  at  MarseOIes  in 
a  beautiful  style,  about  a.d.  1500.  It  is  said  we  had  die  art  in  England  towards 
the  12th  century.    It  reached  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  about  1530. 
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GLASTONBURY.  The  first  Chrifltian  church  in  BriUin  was,  according  to  monkiiih 
historj,  erected  here  about  a.d.  60  ;  and,  according  to  the  like  authority,  this  place 
was  the  residence  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  about  that  time.  A  church  was  built  here 
by  Ina,  about  708.  The  town  abbey  was  burnt  1184.  An  earthquake  did  great 
damage  in  1276.  Richard  Withing,  the  last  abbot,  who  had  100  monks  and  4C0 
domestics,  was  hanged  on  Torhill  in  his  pontificals,  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  Henry  VIII.  1539. 

GLENCOE,  Massacu  of.  This  was  the  horrible  massacre  of  the  unoffending  and 
unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Macdonalds,  merely  for  not  surrendering  in  time  to 
king  William's  proclamation.  About  38  men  were  brutally  slain  ;  and  women  and 
children,  their  wires  and  offspring,  were  turned  out  naked  in  a  dark  and  freezing 
night,  and  perished  by  cold  and  hunger :  this  black  deed  was  perpetrated  by  the 
earl  of  Argyle's  regiment.  May  9,  1691. 

GLOBE.  The  globular  form  of  the  earth,  the  five  sones,  some  of  the  principal  circles 
of  the  sphere,  the  opacity  of  the  moon,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  were 
taught,  and  an  eclipse  predicted,  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  b.c.  Pythagoras 
demonstrated  from  the  varying  altitudes  of  the  stars  by  change  of  place,  that  the 
earth  must  be  round  ;  that  there  might  be  antipodes  on  the  opposite  part  of  the 
globe  ;  that  Venus  was  the  morning  and  cTening  star ;  that  the  uniTerse  consisted 
of  twelve  spheres— the  sphere  of  the  earth,  the  sphere  of  the  water,  the  sphere  of  the 
air,  the  sphere  of  fire,  the  spheres  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  sphere  of  the  stars,  about  506  b.c.  Aristarchus,  of  Samos, 
maintained  that  the  earth  turned  on  its  own  axis,  and  revolved  about  the  sun ; 
which  doctrine  was  held  by  his  contemporaries  as  so  absurd,  that  the  philosopher 
had  nearly  lost  his  life  to  his  theory,  280  b.c.  The  first  voyage  round  the  globe  was 
performed  by  Picaro,  commanding  a  ship  of  Magellan's  squadron,  1520-5.  The 
first  Endish  navigator  who  performed  the  same  enterprise  was  sir  Francis  Drake, 
1577. — oee  Circumnavigation,  and  Earth. 

GLOBES,  Artificial.  The  most  remarkable  ones  are  those  of  Gottorp  and  of 
Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge.  The  first  is  a  concave  sphere,  eleven  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  a  table  and  seats  for  twelve  persons,  and  the  inside  representing  the 
visible  surface  of  the  heavens,  the  stars  and  constellations  all  distinguished  according 
to  their  rapective  magnitudes,  and  being  turned  by  means  of  curious  mechanism, 
their  true  position,  rising,  and  setting  is  shown.  The  outside  is  a  terrestrial  globe. 
This  machine  is  called  the  globe  of  Gottorp,  from  the  original  one  of  that  name, 
which,  at  the  expense  of  Frederick  III.  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  erected  at  Gottorp 
under  the  direction  of  Adam  Olearius,  and  was  planned  after  a  design  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe.  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  presented  it 
to  Peter  the  Great  in  1713 ;  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1757,  but  it  was 
afterwards  reconstructed. — Coxe,  The  globe  at  Pembroke-hall  was  erected  by  Dr. 
Long;  it  far  surpasses  the  other,  being  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  persons 
can  sit  conveniently  within  it  while  it  is  in  motion. 

GLOBE  THEATRE,  SHAKSPEAR£*S.  This  renowned  theatre  was  situated  near  the 
spot  still  called  Bankside,  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century.  Shakspeare 
was  himself  part  proprietor ;  here  some  of  his  plays  were  first  produced,  and  he 
himself  performed  in  them.  It  was  of  a  horse-shoe  form,  partly  covered  with 
thatch.  After  it  was  licensed,  the  thatch  took  fire  through  the  negligent  discharge 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  whole  building  was  consumed.  The  house  was 
crowded  to  excess  to  witness  the  play  of  Henry  VIII,,  but  the  audience  escaped 
nnhiirt.  This  was  the  end  of  Shakspeare's  connexion  with  this  theatre :  it  was 
rebuilt  the  following  year,  much  in  the  same  style,  about  a.d.  1603. 

GLORY.  The  glory  or  nimbus  drawn  by  painters  round  the  heads  of  saints,  angels, 
and  holy  men,  and  the  circle  of  rays  on  images,  were  adopted  from  the  Caesars  and 
tiieir  flatterers,  by  whom  they  were  used  in  the  first  century.  The  doxology  of  the 
prayer  Gloria  Patri  was  ordained  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  called  doxology 
becanse  it  began  with  96^a,  glory,  a.d.  382. 

GLOUCESTER.  Once  a  Roman  colony,  built  by  Arviragus,  a.d.  47,  in  honour  of 
Claudini  Caesar,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  The  abbey,  which  was  founded 
in  700,  was  burnt  in  1102,  and  again  in  1122  ;  and  in  the  cathedral  are  the  tombs 
of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  Edward  II.  This  city  was  incorporated  by 
Henry  III. ;  it  was  fortified  by  a  strong  wall,  which  was  demolished,  after  the 
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Restoration  in  1660,  bj  order  of  Charles  II.,  as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  city  to  Charles  I.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  was  com- 
pleted in  April  1827. 

GLOUCESTER,  Seb  of.  One  of  the  six  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  Till,  in  1541, 
and  formerly  part  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The  cathedbral  chnrch  which 
belonged  to  the  abbey  was  dissolved  by  that  king,  and  its  rerennes  were  appro- 
priated to  the  maintenance  of  the  see.  In  tiie  king's  books,  this  bishopric  is  Talaed 
at  315/.  \7s,  2d,  per  annum.     It  was  united  to  that  of  Bristol  in  1836. 

GLOVES.  They  were  in  use  in  very  early  times.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  giring  of  a 
glove  was  a  ceremony  of  investitare  in  bestowing  lands  and  dignities;  and  two 
bishops  were  put  in  possession  of  their  sees  by  each  receiving  a  glove,  ▲.o.  1002. 
In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  deprivation  of  gloves  was  a  ceremony  of 
degradation.  The  Glovers'  company  of  London  was  incorporated  in  1556.  Em- 
broidered gloves  were  introduced  into  England  in  1580,  and  are  presented  to  judges 
at  maiden  assizes  to  this  day. 

GNOSTICS.  Ancient  heretics,  who  were  famous  from  the  first  rise  of  Christianity. 
The  tenets  of  this  sect  were  revived  in  Spain,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  the  Pris- 
cillianists ;  but  the  name,  whidi  was  once  glorious,  at  length  became  in&moiu. 
The  Gnostics  were  not  so  much  a  particular  sect  of  heretics,  as  a  complication  of 
many  sects  ;  and  were  so  called,  because  they  pretended  to  extraordinary  illumina- 
tions and  knowledge,  one  main  branch  of  which  consisted  in  their  pretended 
genealogies  or  attributes  of  the  Deityi  in  which  they  differed  among  theooselves  ss 
much  as  they  did  from  others. 

GOBELIN-TAPESTRY.  Tapestry  so  called  from  a  noted  house  at  Paris,  in  the 
suburb  of  St.  Marcel,  formerlv  possessed  by  funons  wool-dyers,  whereof  the  chief, 
called  Giles  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to  have  found  the 
secret  of  dyeing  scarlet,  which  was  from  him  called  the  scarlet  of  the  Gobelins ;  the 
house  and  river  that  runs  by  it  also  took  the  same  name.  This  house  was  purchased 
by  Louis  XIV.  for  a  manufactory  of  all  manner  of  curious  works  for  adorning  the 
royal  palaces,  under  the  direction  of  Mons.  Colbert,  especially  tapestry,  designs  fbr 
which  were  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Le  Brun,  by  appointment  of  thie  king,  ▲.». 
1666. — Du  Fretnoy, 

**  GOD  BLESS  YOU  T'  We  are  told  that  in  the  time  of  pope  Pdagins  II.  a  plague 
raged  at  Rome,  of  so  fatal  a  nature,  that  persons  seized  with  it  died  sneezing  and 
gaping ;  whence  came  the  custom  of  saying  **  God  bless  pou  /"  when  a  person 
sneezes,  and  of  Catholics  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  mouth  when  any 
one  gapes,  a.d.  582. — Nouv,  Diet, 

GODFATHERS  and  GODMOTHERS.  The  Jews  had  godfathers  in  the  circum- 
cision of  their  sons.  In  the  Christian  chnrch  sponsion  in  baptism  aroM  in  the 
desire  of  assuring  that  the  child  should  be  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  It  was  firrt 
ordained  to  be  used,  according  to  some,  by  pope  Alexander ;  according  to  others,  by 
SixtuB,  and  others  refer  it  to  Telesphorus,  about  a.d.  130.  In  Catholic  ooontries 
they  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  the  baptism  of  their  beUs. 

GODWIN'S  OATH.  **  Take  care  you  are  not  swearing  Godwin's  oath."  Thitcautbn 
to  a  person  taking  a  voluntary  and  intemperate  oath,  or  making  violent  protestations, 
had  its  rise  in  the  following  circumstance :  Godwin,  brother  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, was  tried  for  the  murder  of  prince  Alfred,  his  brothef,iaid  pardoned,  bat 
died  at  the  king's  table  while  protesting,  with  oaths,  his  innocence  of  the  murder ; 
supposed  by  the  historians  of  those  times  to  have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  as  a  judgment  from  heaven,  having  prayed  it  might  slick  in  his  throat  if  he 
were  guilty  of  the  murder  ;  and  he  certainly  was,  a.d.  1053. — Guih.  Hist.  Eng, 

GODWIN  SANDS.  These  are  sand-banks  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  and  occupy  a 
space  that  was  formerly  a  large  tract  of  ground  belonging  to  Godwin,  eari  of  Kuit, 
the  father  of  king  Harold,  ^is  ground  was  afterwards  given  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Augustin,  at  Canterbury ;  but  the  abbot  neglecting  to  keep  in  repair  the  waU 
that  defended  it  from  the  sea,  the  whole  tract  was  drowneid  in  the  year  1100,  kaiviog 
these  sands,  upon  which  many  ships  have  been  wrecked. — Salmmi, 

GOLD.  The  purest  and  most  ductile  of  all  the  metals,  for  which  reason  it  has,  firom 
the  earliest  ages,  been  considered  by  almost  all  nations  as  the  most  valuable.    It  is 
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too  toft  to  be  med  pare,  and  to  harden  it  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver  :  in  its 
pore  state  it  is  tventy-foor  carats  ;  that  used  in  our  coin  is  twenty-two  carats,  and  two 
parts  of  copper.  In  the  early  ages  no  metals  were  used  but  those  found  pure,  as 
gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  smelting  of  ores  was  a  comparatively  late  invention, 
and  ascribed  both  to  observations  on  volcanoes  and  to  the  burning  of  forests. 

GOLD  COIN.  The  first  certain  record  we  have  of  gold  being  coined  in  England,  is 
A.D.  1257.  The  first  regular  gold  pieces  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
1344.  The  English  florin  was  struck  in  1354  ;  in  which  year,  ^so,  the  method  of 
assaying  gold  was  established.  The  standard  was  altered  in  1527.  All  the  gold 
money  was  called  io,  and  recoined,  and  the  first  window-tax  imposed  to  defray  the 
expense  and  deficiency  in  the  recoinage,  7  William  III.,  1695.  Guineas  were  first 
eoined  in  1673  ;  they  were  reduced  in  currency  from  twenty-two  shillings  to  twenty- 
one^  in  171 7.  Broad-pieces  were  called  in,  and  recoined  into  guineas,  in  1732.  The 
gM  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  Mint  by  proclamation  in  1773-6,  amounted  to 
about  15,563,593/. ;  the  expense  of  collecting,  melting,  and  recoining  it,  was 
7^fil9L  Act  for  weighing  gold  coin,  passed  June  13,  1774. — See  articles  Coin 
and  Guineas.  **  The  quantity  of  gold  that  passed  through  the  Mint,  since  the  ac- 
ceuion  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  in  1558,  to  the  beginning  of  1840,  is 
3,353,561  pounds  weight  troy.  Of  this,  nearly  one  half  was  coined  in  the  reign  of 
Gcoiige  III. — namely,  1,593,078  pounds  weight  troy.  The  value  of  the  gold  coined 
in  the  reign  of  that  sovereign  was  74,501,586/.  The  total  value  of  the  gold  coin 
issued  from  the  Mint  since  1558,  is  154, 702, 385/. "^Pro/cMor  Faraday. 

GOLD  FISH,  long  called  Chivebk  Gudobons,  from  the  country  whence  they  were 
imported.  First  brought  to  England  in  1691 ;  but  not  generally  seen  here  until  1723. 

GOLD  MINES.  Gold  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  but  is  most  abundant  in 
Africa,  Japan,  and  South  America,  in  which  last  gold  was  discovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1492,  from  which  time  to  1731,  they  imported  into  Europe  6000  millions 
of  pieces  of  eight,  in  register  gold  and  silver,  exclusively  of  what  were  unregistered. 
In  1730,  a  piece  of  gold  weighing  ninety  marks,  equal  to  sixty  pounds  troy  (the 
aark  being  eight  ounces),  was  found  near  La  Paz,  a  town  of  Peru.  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  Malacca  in  1731 ;  in  New  Andalusia  in  1785  ;  in  Ceylon  in  1800  ;  and 
it  has  been  /Sound  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland. 

GOLD  WIRE,  LEAF,  &&  Gold  wire  was  first  made  in  Itely,  about  a.d.  1350.  An 
CNuice  of  gold  is  sufficient  to  gild  a  silver  wire  above  1300  mUes  in  length  ;  and  such 
is  its  tenacity  that  a  wire  the  one-eighteenth  part  of  an  inch  thick  will  bear  the 
weight  of  500  lbs.  without  breaking. — Fouroray.  A  single  grain  of  gold  may  be  ex- 
tended into  a  leaf  of  fifty-six  square  inches,  and  gold  XeSt  can  be  reduced  to  the 
300,000th  part  of  an  inch,  and  gilding  to  the  ten-millionth  part. — Kelly* s  Cambiet, 

GOLDEN  BULL.  A  decree  or  letter  of  the  popes,  or  emperor,  of  which  the  bull  is, 
properly  speaking,  the  teal,  and  has  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  wax. 
AflMmg  the  incidente  which  mark  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  the  west,  is 
Ida  institiition  of  the  celebrated  golden  bull  made  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  a.d. 
1356,  and  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire. — Robertson. 

GOLDEN  CHAIN.  The  plant  more  generally  known  as  the  Laburnum,  Cytisut 
Labwnmm,  It  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  Austria  and  Hungary,  before 
A.D.  1576.  The  Gold  Plant,  or  Aucuba  Japonicaf  was  brought  to  England  from 
Japan  and  China  about  1783. 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.  Jason,  the  Argonaut,  sailed  with  his  companions  from  lolchos 
to  Colchis  to  avenge  the  death  of  bis  kinsman  Phryxus,  and  to  recover  his  treasures, 
wliich  the  perfidious  ^etes,  king  of  Colchis,  had  seized,  after  murdering  their 
owner.  The  ship  in  which  Phryxus  had  sailed  to  Colchis,  was  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  ram  on  the  poop ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  pretend  that  the 
jonmey  of  Jason  was  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece,  1263  b.c. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER.  The  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  or  number  which  shows  the 
yean  of  the  moon's  cyde ;  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Meton,  of  Athens,  about  432 
B.C.— P/ifiy.  To  find  the  golden  number  or  year  of  the  Lunar  cycle,  add  one  to  the 
date  and  divide  by  nineteen,  then  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  since  Christ, 
and  the  remainder  Is  the  Grolden  Number. 

GOLDSMITHS'  COMPANY  of  LONDON.  Incorporated  16  Richard  II.,  1392. 
The  nark  or  date  of  the  Goldsmiths'  company  to  stamp  standard  silver  and  gold 
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wares  is  made  by  letters  from  A  to  U,  and  commenced  in  1796  ;  ao  that  the  year 
1841  is  D  ;  the  year  1842  is  E  ;  the  year  1843  F,  &c.  The  old  hall  was  taken 
down  in  1829,  and  the  present  magnificent  edifice  was  opened  in  1835. — See  Atsay. 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  From  the  earliest  records  of  Christianity,  this  day  has  been  held  as 
a  solemn  fast,  in  remembrance  of  the  cracifixion  of  our  Saviour  on  Friday,  April  3, 
A.D.  33.  Its  appellation  of  good  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England: 
our  Saxon  forefathers  denominated  it  Long  Friday ,  on  account  of  the  great  length 
of  the  offices  observed,  and  fastings  enjoined  on  this  day. 

GOOSE  AT  MICHAELMAS.  This  custom  has  been  thus  accounted  for,  and  though 
the  fact  has  been  contradicted  by  some,  it  is  yet  pertinaciously  maintained  by  others. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  way  to  Tilbury  For^  on  the  29th  September  1588,  dined 
at  the  ancient  seat  of  sir  Neville  Umfreyville,  near  that  place ;  and  among  the  good 
and  substantial  dishes  which  the  knight  had  provided  for  her  entertainment,  were 
two  fine  geese.  The  queen  ate  heartily,  and  asking  for  a  bumper  of  Burgundy, 
drank  ''  Destruction  to  the  Spanish  Armada  !"  At  the  moment  that  she  returned 
the  tankard  to  the  knight,  news  arrived  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  been  destroyed  by 
a  storm.  She  immediately  took  another  bumper,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
event,  that  every  year  after  on  that  day  she  had  a  goose  served  up.  The  court  made 
it  a  custom,  and  the  people  the  fashion,  ever  since. 

GORDIAN  KNOT.  The  knot  made  of  the  thongs  that  served  as  harness  to  the 
waggon  of  Gordius,  a  husbandman,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Phrygia.  Whosoever 
loosed  this  knot,  the  ends  of  which  were  not  discoverable,  the  oracle  declared  should 
be  emperor  of  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cut  away  the  knot  with  his  sword  until 
he  found  the  ends  of  it,  and  thus,  in  a  military  sense  at  least,  this  ^  conqueror  of 
the  world"  interpreted  the  oracle,  330  b.c. 

GORDON'S  "NO  POPERY''  MOB:  occasioned  by  the  zeal  of  lord  George  Gordon. 
It  consisted  of  40,000  persons,  who  assembled  in  St.  George's  Fields,  under  the 
name  of  the  Protestant  Association,  to  carry  up  a  petition  to  parliament  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  act  which  granted  certain  indulgences  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
mob  once  raised,  could  not  be  dispersed,  but  proceeded  to  the  most  daring  outrages, 
pillaging,  burning,  and  pulling  down  the  chapels  and  private  houses  of  the  Catholics 
first,  but  afterwards  of  several  other  persons ;  breaking  open  prisons,  setting  the 
prisoners  free,  even  attempting  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  a  word  totally  over- 
coming the  civil  power  for  nearly  six  days.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  armed  assods- 
tions  of  the  citizens,  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  and  the  militia  of  several  counties, 
then  embodied  and  marched  to  London,  the  riot  was  quelled.  It  conunenced  June 
2  ;  on  the  3d,  the  Catholic  chapels,  and  numerous  private  mansions,  were  destroyed, 
the  bank  attempted,  and  gaols  opened  ;  among  these  were  the  King's  Bench,  Fleet, 
and  Bridewell  prisons ;  on  the  5th,  thirty.six  fires  were  seen  blstzing  at  one  time. 
In  the  end,  210  of  the  rioters  were  killed,  and  248  wounded,  of  whom  75  died  after- 
wards in  the  hospitals.  Many  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.  Lord  Geoige 
was  tried  the  year  after  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted,  June  2  to  7,  1780.— 
Annual  Register, 

GOREE,  near  Cape  Verd,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Planted  by  the  Dutch  in  a.d.  1617. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  admiral  Holmes  in  1663  ;  and  was  ceded  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  Goree  was  again  taken  by  the  British  in  1758, 
1779,  1800,  and  1804.  Governor  Wall,  formerly  governor  of  this  island,  was  hanged 
in  London  Jan.  28,  1802,  for  the  murder  of  Serjeant  Armstrong,  committed  by  Uss 
while  in  command  at  Goree,  in  1782. 

GOREY,  Battlb  of,  between  the  king's  troops  and  the  Irish  rebels,  in  which  the 
former,  after  a  desperate  engagement,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  The 
king's  forces,  losing  several  pieces  of  artillery,  retreated  to  Gorey,  and  afterwards  to 
Arklow,  abandoning  both  towns,  the  insurgents  being  nearly  20,000  strong  ;  fought 
June  4.  1798. 

GORGET.  The  ancient  breast-plate,  or  gorget,  was  very  large,  and  extended  to  the 
body  and  limbs  of  the  warrior  or  knight  as  armour ;  but  its  size  and  weight  varied 
at  different  periods.  The  present  modem  diminutive  breast-plate  was  in  use  at  the 
]>eriod  of  the  Restoration,  1660,  or  shortiy  after. — See  ^rmottr. 

GOSPELS.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  a.d.  44  ;  St.  Matthew  in  the  same  year ;  St. 
Luke  in  55 ;  and  St.  John  in  96-7.   The  gospel  of  Matthew  wai  found  boned  in  the 
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tomb  of  St.  Bwrbns,  and  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  in  485. — Butler.  John 
wrote  his  gospel  at  Ephesns  two  yean  after  he  was  thrown  into  a  cauldron  of  burn- 
ing oil,  from  which  he  was  taken  out  unhurt,  and  banished  to  the  itle  of  Patmos. — 
Idem.  The  gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
hence  the  evangelical  history  of  Christ. — Hammond.  Dr.  Robert  Bray  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  first  plan  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Countries,  incorporated  in  1701. 

GOSPELLERS.  The  name  which  was  giren  to  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  first 
attempted  the  reformation  of  the  Church  from  the  errors  of  popery :  it  was  affixed 
to  them  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  derision,  on  account  of  their  professing  to  follow 
and  preach  only  the  gospel,  a.d.  1377. — Bishop  Burnet. 

GOTHS.  A  warlike  nation  tiiat  inhabited  the  space  between  the  Caspian,  Pontns, 
Eozine,  and  Baltic  seas.  They  attacked  the  Roman  empire  a.d.  251.  They  were 
defeated  by  CUudins,  and  320,000  slain,  a.d.  269.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  where  they  retained  their  dominion  till  a.d.  553,  when  they 
were  finally  conquered  by  Narses,  Justinian's  general.  The  Visigoths  settled  in 
Spain,  and  founded  a  kingdom,  which  continued  until  the  country  was  subdued  by 
the  Saracens. 

GRACE  AT  MEAT.  The  table  was  considered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  the  alUr  of 
friendship,  and  held  sacred  upon  that  account.  They  would  not  partake  of  any 
meat  until  they  had  first  offered  part  of  it,  as  the  first  fruits,  to  their  gods ;  and 
hence  came  the  short  prayer  said  before  and  after  meat  in  all  Christian  countries 
from  the  earliest  times. — Lenglei. 

GRACE,  THB  Title  op.  It  was  first  assumed  by  Henry  IV.  of  England,  on  his  ac- 
cession, in  1399.  The  title  of  Excellent  Grace  was  assumed  by  Henry  VI.  about 
1425.  Until  the  time  of  James  I.,  1603,  the  king  was  addressed  by  that  title,  and 
afterwards  by  the  title  of  Majesty  only.  **  Your  Grace"  is  the  manner  of  address- 
ing an  archbishop  and  a  duke  in  this  realm,  and  means  the  same  as  **  Your  Good- 
ness,'* •*  Your  Clemency,''  &c. — Bacon. 

GRAHAM'S  DIKE,  a  wall  built  in  209,  by  Severus  Septimus,  the  Roman  emperor, 
or,  as  others  say,  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  reached  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  the 
Clyde.  Buchanan  relates  that  there  were  considerable  remains  of  this  wall  in  his 
time ;  and  some  Testiges  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen. 

GRAMMARIANS,  or  CRITICS.  Anciently,  the  most  eminent  men  in  literature 
were  denominated  grammarians.  A  society  of  grammarians  was  formed  at  Rome  so 
early  as  276  b.c. — Blair,  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  Varro,  Cicero,  Messala,  Julius 
Csesar,  Nicias,  ^lius  Donatus,  Remmius  Palemon,  Tyrannion  of  Pontus,  Athenieusy 
and  odier  distinguished  men,  were  of  this  class.  Cobbett  declared  Mr.  Canning  to 
be  the  only  purely  grammatical  orator  of  his  time ;  and  Dr.  Parr,  speaking  of  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Pitt's,  said,  "  We  threw  our  whole  grammatical  mind  upon  it,  and  could  not 
discorer  one  error." 

GRAMPIAN  HILLS,  Battle  of,  between  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  former  under 
Galgacos,  and  the  latter  under  Agricola,  fought  a.d.  79.  These  hills  take  their 
name  from  a  single  hill,  the  Mons  Grampius  of  Tacitus,  where  Galgacus  waited 
the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  the  battle  was  fought  so  fatal  to  the  brave 
Caledonians. 

GRAMPOUND,  Bbibert  at.  Memorable  case  of  bribery  and  other  corrupt  prac- 
tiees  in  this  borough,  when  several  persons  were  convicted,  and  among  them  sir 
Manasseh  Lopes,  who  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  10,000/.,  and  to  two  years'  impri- 
sonment, November  15,  1819. — Ann.  Reg. 

GRANARIES.  The  Romans  formed  granaries  in  seasons  of  plenty,  to  secure  food  for 
the  poorer  citizens ;  and  all  who  wanted  it  were  provided  with  com  from  these  re- 
serroirs,  in  necessitous  times,  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treasury.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  granaries  at  Rome. — Univ.  Hist,  Twelve  new  granaries 
were  built  at  Bridewell  to  hold  6000  quarters  of  com,  and  two  store-houses  for  sea- 
coal  to  hold  4000  loads,  thereby  to  prevent  the  sudden  deamess  of  these  articles  by 
the  great  increase  of  inhabitants,  7  James  I.,  1610. — Stowe. 

GRAND  ALLIANCE  signed  at  Vienna  between  England,  the  Emperor,  and  the  SUtes 
General ;  to  which  Spain  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  afterwards  acceded,  May  12,  1689. 
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GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL.  Thii  cuial  joins  Mrerml  othen  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  which  thence  form  a  commnnication  between  the  riTen  Thames,  Serera, 
Mersey  and  Trent,  and,  consequently,  an  inland  navigation  to  the  foar  principal  sea- 
ports, London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  This  canal  commences  at  Braanston, 
on  the  west  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  Thames  near  London,  1790. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY.  A  title  held  by  chief  sUte  fonctionaries  in  Holland,  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  constitution  given  by  FVance  to  the  Batavian  Republic, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  that  state  into  a  kingdom,  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary 
was  revived  and  given  to  the  head  of  the  government,  April  1805.  The  republic 
became  a  kingdom  under  Louis,  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  the  next  year.'— See  UoUani, 

GRANICUS,  Battle  of,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great  signally  defeated  the  Persiani. 
The  Macedonian  troops  crossed  the  Granicus  in  the  face  of  the  Persian  army, 
although  the  former  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  while  the  Perrian 
army  amounted  to  600,000  foot,  and  20,000  horse. — JusHn,  Yet  the  victors  lost  in 
this  great  battle  but  fifty-five  foot  soldiers,  and  sixty  horse.  Sardis  capitalated, 
Miletus  and  Halicamassus  were  taken  by  storm,  and  numerous  other  grnit  towns 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  334  b.c. — Bossuet, 

GRAPES.  The  fruit  of  the  vine.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  grapes 
were  brought  to  England  in  large  quantities  from  Flanders,  where  they  were  first 
cultivated,  about  1276.  The  vine  was  introduced  into  England  in  1552;  and  was 
first  planted  at  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk,  in  that  year,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  soon  after.  In  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  palace  is  a  celebrated 
vine,  allowed  to  surpass  any  in  Europe ;  it  is  72  feet  by  20,  and  has  in  one  season 
produced  2272  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  18  cwt ;  the  stem  is  13  inches  in  girth ; 
it  was  planted  in  1769 Leigh, 

GRATES.  The  hearths  of  the  early  Britons  were  fixed  in  the  centre  of  their  halls.  The 
fire-place  originally  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large  stone  depmsed  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  to  receive  the  ashes.  There  were  arched  hearths  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  and  chafing  dishes  were  most  in  use  until  tiie  general  introduction  of 
chimneys,  about  a.d.  1200. — See  Chimney t, 

GRAVITATION.  This,  as  a  supposed  innate  power,  was  noticed  by  the  Gredcs,  and 
also  by  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  the  moon  attracting  the  waters,  about  a.d.  38.  Kepler 
enlarged  upon  it,  about  a.d.  1615 ;  and  Hook  published  it  as  a  system.  The  prin- 
ciples of  gravity  were  proved  by  Galileo,  at  Florence,  about  1633  ;  and  they  weft 
subsequently  adopted  by  Newton,  about  1687. 

GREAT  SEAL  of  ENGLAND.  The  first  seal  used  was  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
A.D.  1048.  The  most  ancient  seal  with  arms  on  it  is  that  of  Richard  I.  The  great 
seal  of  England  was  stolen  from  the  house  of  lord  chancellor  Thnrlow,  in  Great 
Ormond-street,  into  which  some  thieves  broke,  and  carried  it,  with  other  property, 
away,  March  24,  1784,  a  day  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament:  it  was  never 
recovered.  A  new  seal  was  brought  into  use  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  Jan  1, 1801. 
A  new  seal  for  Ireland  was  brought  into  use,  and  the  old  one  defaced,  Jan.  21, 1832. 

GRiECIA  MAGNA.  That  part  of  Italy  where  the  Greeks  planted  colonies,  but  ite  boun- 
daries are  very  uncertain.  Some  say  that  it  extended  to  the  southern  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  others  suppose  that  Magna  GrKcia  comprehended  only  Campania  and  Lucaeia. 
To  these  is  added  Sicily,  which  was  likewise  peopled  by  Greek  colonists. — I^emprkn, 

GREECE.  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  justly-celebrated  country  of  the  ancient  world, 
were  the  progeny  of  Javan,  fourth  son  of  Japheth.  Greece  was  so  called  from  a 
very  ancient  king  named  Graecus  ;  and  another  king  named  Hellen,  gave  his  sutgeds 
the  appellation  of  Hellenists.  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants,  indifferently.  Myrmidons, 
Hellenists,  and  Achaians. 

Bicyon  founded  (Eiuebi%tM)  B.C.  S069 

Uranua  arrives  in  Greece  (Lenglel)         .  S04S 

Revolt  of  the  Titans  .        .        .    .*  * 

War  of  tho  Giants         .  .        .  *  * 

Kingdom  of  Argos  begun  (Euta>iut)      .  1856 

Reign  of  Ogyges  in  Bcrotia  {idem)  .  1706 

Bacriflces  to  the  gods  first  introdaoed  in 
Greece  by  Phoroneus         .        ,        .  1773 

Acoording  to  some  authors,  Sioyon  was 
now  begun  (Len^M)       .        .        .    .  1773 


Deluge  of  Ogyges  {wkUk  see)  .    •.&  17M 

A  colony  of  Arcadians  emigrate  to  Italy 

under  (Eootrus;    the  country  first 

called  (Snatria,  aflerwarda  Me^mm 

Oraeia  {Evubius)  .         .        .    .  I7IO 

Chronology  of  the  Amndellan  marfrltf 

commeacn  (Eueebiue)  litl 

Cecrops  comes  Into  Attica  {idem)  .  .  1591 
The  Areopagus  Instituted  .  •  .  U0< 
Deluge  of  DenoaUon(AcMWM)  .1X0 
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GREECE,  continued. 

BeigB  of  Hdlen  {idem)  bx.  1450 

Panathen— n  paam  inctitated  .  .  1495 
Cadmne,  with  tbe  FhcenieUn  ktten, 

aettloB  in  Boeotia 1493 

Lolez,  lint  king  of  Laeoaia»  afterward! 

oaDedSparta 1490 

▲rrlTal  of  Oanaos,  with  tlM  firai  ihip 

cnraracen  in  Greece  .    .  148S 

Helntrodnoeethoiieeof  piunpe  .  .  1485 
He  fete  poeaeerien  of  Argoe.    Hie  fifty 

dangfaten  (aee  .FZamteaiur)  .  .  .  1475 
First  Olymplo  gamee  oolebrated  at  Blii, 

bj  the  Idmi  Dactpli  {Eusibius)  .  1453 

Iron  diacovered  by  the  Jdai  Dactyti  .  1406 
Oorinth  rebniit,  and  so  named  .    .  1384 

OereearriTee  in  Greece,  and  teachee  the 

art  of  making  bread  .  1383 

The  Isthmian  games  instituted  .    .  1326 

IfyocDB  created  out  of  Aigoe  .  1313 

Argooantio  expedition  (leAidkMc)  .  .1263 
The  Pythian  games  by  Adrastos  .  1963 

War  of  the  seren  Greek  captains  .  .  1S25 
The  Amaaooian  war ;  these  martial  fe- 
males pen^rate  into  Greece  .  1213 
Rape  of  Helen  by  Thesene  .  .  .  1213 
Rape  of  Hden  by  Paris  .  1196 
Commennement  of  the  Trojan  war  .  1193 
TroylakBa  and  destroyed  on  the  night 

of  the  7th  of  the  month  Thargelion 

fS7th  Iby,  or  11th  June)  .  1184 

Mnietm  sets  sail,  winters  in  Thrace,  and 

anlTes  in  Italy  .    .  1181 

Migration  of  the  JEolian  colonies,  who 

build  Smyrna,  Ac.  .  1194 

Settlement  of  the  lonians  from  Greece 

in  Aaia  Minor  .    .  1044 

The  first  laws  of  navigation  originate 

with  the  Rhodiane  .916 

Homer  flourishes  about  this  time  {Amn' 

ddkMH  Marbles)  .        .    .    907 

CHympIc  games  rerived  at  Elia  .    884 

Th*  first  Messenian  war  .    .    743 

The  second  Messenian  war  .    685 

Tbe  o^>ture  of  Ira  .    •   670 

The  Mcasenlane  emigrate  to  Sidly,  and 

give  their  own  name  Metsene  to  Zan- 

de  (now  called  Messina)  .    668 

Seapfight,  the  first  on  record,  between 

the  Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants  of 

Ooccyra  064 

B^aanttambnfltl^theArgiTee  .   658 

Sjrbaris,  in  Magna  Gneeia,  destroyed, 

100,000  Crotonians  under  Milo  defeat 

300,000  Sybarians  .506 

Sardia  taken  and  burnt,  which  occasions 

the  Persian  iuTaaion  .    .    504 

Thnoe  and  Macedonia  conquered  .  496 
Battle  of  Marathon  {which  mu)  .    .    490 

Xencee  inrades  Greece,  but  is  checked 

at  Thermopylc  by  Leonidas  .    480 

Battle  of  Salamis  (leAlcft  #ee)  .     .    480 

Mardoniue  defeated  at  Platca  .    479 


Battle  of  Eurymedon  blc.    470 

The  third  Messenlan  war  .    465 

Athens  begins  to  tyrannise  orer  the 

other  statee  of  Greece  .    .    459 

Pdoponneeus  orerrun  by  Pericles  .    455 

The  first  sacred  war  .448 

Herodotus  reads  his  history  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  Athens        ....        445 
The  sea-fight  at  Cnidus         .  .    3M 

Battle  of  3fantinea  .    .    633 

Sacred  war  ended  by  PhUIp,  who  takes 

aU  tiie  cities  of  the  Phoceans  .    348 

Battle  of  Chcronea  {which  tee)         .    .    338 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  enters 
Greece;  subdues  the  Atiienians, and 
dertroys  the  city  of  Thebee         .        .    335 
Commencement  of  the  Macedonian  or 

Grecian  Monarchy        .  .    .    331 

Alexander  goes  to  Suaa,  and  sits  on  the 

tluone  of  Darius       •        .        .        .    330 
#         «        *         «         *         *         * 

Alario  inrades  Greece          .            a.d.    395 
The   empire  under  Nicephorus  com- 
menced          CIl 

Greece  mastered  by  the  Latins  .  1204 

Re-conquered  ....  ISRl 

Inyaded  by  the  Turks       .        .        .    .  IdUO 
Its  final  oyerthrow.  See  Etulem  Empire  1353 
[This  country,  so  long  illustrious  for  tbe 
military  exploits,  the  learning,  and 
arts  of  its  people,  became  of  late  years 
the  scene  of  desperate  conflicts  with 
the  Turks,  in  order  to  r^^atn  its  inde- 
pendence, and  the  councils  of   the 
great  powers  of  Europe  were  friendly 
to  the  design.] 
Great  struggle  for  independence  .  1770 

The  first  decided  movement  in  tiieee 

latter  times,  by  the  Servians  .  18i)0 

The  Servians  defeat  the  Turks  at  Nysaa 

April  2,  1817 
100,000  Turlcs,  under  Chourshid  Pasha, 
overrun  the  country,  committing  the 
most  dreadful  excesses  .        .    .  1813 

Murder  of  Cxemi  George      .        .        .  1817 
Insurrection  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 

in  which  the  Greeks  Join       .        .    .  1821 
Proclamation  of  prince  Alexander  to 

shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke       March,  1821 
The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at 

Constantinople  .  April  23,  1821 

10,000  Christians  periah  in  Cyprus,  al- 
though not  engaged  in  the  revolt        .  1821 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bucha- 
rest ;  even  the  women  and  children 

not  spared 1821 

Independence  of  Greece  fonnally  pro- 
claimed .  Jan.  27.  1822 
Siege  of  Corinth               .         .        Feb.  1822 
Bombardment    of  Scio;   its  capture; 
most  horrible  massacre  recorded  in 
modem  history*             .         April  2.1,  18S2 


*  The  slaughter  lasted  10  days :  40,000  of  both  sexes  falling  victims  to  the  sword,  or  to  the  fire  which 
laged  untH  every  house,  save  those  of  tbe  foreign  consuls,  was  bumod  to  the  ground.  70U0  Greeks, 
who  had  fled  to  the  nBOuntaina,  were  induced  to  surrender  by  a  promise  of  amnesty,  guaranteed  by 
tiia  eoDsnla  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  yet  even  they  were,  every  man  of  them,  butchered  ! 
Tha  cnly  exception  made  during  the  massacre  was  in  fovour  of  the  young  and  more  beautiful  ^  omen 
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GREECE,  continued. 

Victories  of  the  Chveks  at  Lariam, 
Thermopylae  and  Salonioa        July  8^  182S 

National  CongreM  at  Aigot   .  April  10,  1823 

Yictories  of  Maroo  Botsaria       .    June,  18S3 

Lord  Byron  landa  In  Oneoa,  to  derote 
hlmaelf  to  its  oaoM  Angost,  1823 

Lamented  death  of  lotd  Byron,  at  Mla- 
solonghl    ....    April  19,  1824 

Signal  defeat  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  at 
Samoe  August  16,  1894 

The  Prorislonal  GoTemment  of  Greece 
insUtnted         .        .        .        Oct.  12,  1824 

Landing  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  between 
Coron  and  Modon  .    Feb.  26, 1825 

The  Oreek  fleet  defeats  that  of  the  Ca- 
pitan Padia    .  .        June  2,  1825 

The  ProTisional  Ooyemment  of  Greece 
determines  to  invite  the  protection  of 
England     ....    July  24,  1825 

Siege  of  Missolonghi ;  the  besieging  Turks 
are  defeated  In  a  formidable  attack 
upon  it  .         Aognstl,  1826 

The  Greeks  diqtene  the  Ottoman  fleet 

Jan.  28,  1826 

Ibrahim  Pacha  takes  Missolonij^i  by 
assault      ....    April  23^  1826 

The  Greeks  land  near  Salonioa ;  battle 
with  Omer  Pacha  June  1,  1826 

Ibrahim  Pacha  signally  defeated  by  tiie 
Mainotes  .    August  8  and  9,  18S6 

Reschid  Pacha  takes  Atiiens     Aug.  15,  1826 

Treaty  of  London,  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  and  Francet  on  behalf  of 
Greece,  signed         .         .         July  6,  1827 

Battle  of  Nararlno  (which  tee) ;  tiie 
Turkish  fleet  destroyed  Oct.  20,  1827 

Count  Capo  d'Istria  arrires  as  President 
of  Greece    ....    Jan.  18,  1828 

Attack  on  Carabusa,  by  sir  Thomas 
Staines,  in  the  Itis  frigate,  to  check 
the  piracies    ,        •         .        Jan.  31,  1828 


The  Panhellenion  or  C^rand  Coundl  r4 
SUte  esUblished  .     Feb.  3.  ISA 

National  Bank  founded  Feb.  14,  1«J8 

Grpece  divided  into  departments,  viz. 
Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis,  Upper  Messe- 
nia.  Lower  Measoala,  I^cnnia,  sad 
Arcadia,  and  the  islaads  formed  also 
into  departmento  A|^  96,  lOS 

The  Greeks  are  deCnted  in  an  attack  on 
Anatolia  Ifay  23^  ua 

Convention  of  the  vioooy  of  Egypt  with 
sir  Edward  Codringt<m,  for  the  evscn- 
ation  of  the  Morea,  and  delivery  of  the 
Greek  captives        .  Aug.  6.  las 

Patras,  Navarinoe  and  Modon  sorrender 
to  the  French  .     Oct.  6.  IffiS 

Final  evacuation  of  the  Morea  by  tba 
Turks     ....        Oct  3\  \m 

Missolonghi  surrenders  .         .    Msy  17.  169 

Greek  National  Assembly  oaoimeoon 
its  sittings  at  Argoa         .         July  23.  1829 

The  Porto  acknowledges  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece    .  .   April  2S,  1830 

Prince  Leopold  finally  declines  the  love- 
reignty  .  May  21,  1830 

Count  Capo  dlstria.  President  of  Greece, 
assassinated  by  the  brother  Mgtd  son  of 
BlavTomicLaelis,  a  Mainoto  diief,wbom 
he  had  imprisoned  .      Oct.  9, 1831 

The  ssBSHSins  put  to  death  (see  article 
Burping  Alive)    .  .    Oct  29, 1831 

Otho  I.  elected  king  of  Greece,  Jan.  2S,  ISO 

CoIocotroni*s  Conspiracy       .      Oct  27,  1833 

A  bloodless  revolution  at  Athens,  to  en- 
force ministerial  responsibility  sod 
national  representation,  is  oonsom- 
mated  Sept  14,  1843 

The  king  aooepto  the  new  oonstitation. 

Match  I^  1244 

CSee  AUunt,  Macedon,  Sparta,  Thrttet,  sad 
other  stotes  of  Greece.] 


GREEK  CHURCH.  A  difference  arose  in  tbe  eighth  century  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  which  in  the  coarae  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  terminated  in 
a  separation :  this  church  is  called  Greek  in  contradistinction  from  the  latter,  or 
Roman  church.  The  Greek  church  claims  priority  as  using  the  language  in  which 
the  Gospel  was  first  promulgated,  and  many  of  its  forms  and  ceremonies  are  sinailar 
to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  it  <Usowns  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  if 
the  established  religion  of  Russia. 

GREEK  FIRE.  A  composition  of  combustible  matter  invented  by  one  Callinicns,  sn 
ingenious  engineer  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  Saracens'  ships,  which  was  effected  by  the  general  of  the  emperor 
Pogonat*8  fleet,  and  30,000  men  were  killed.  The  property  of  this  fire  was  to  bun 
briskest  in  water,  to  diffuse  itself  on  all  sides,  according  to  the  impression  given  it 
Nothing  but  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  urine,  and  sand,  could  quench  it.  It  wss 
blown  out  of  long  tubes  of  copper,  and  shot  out  of  cross-bows,  and  other  spring 

and  boys,  30,000  of  whom  wore  reserved  for  the  markets.  The  narrative  of  plunder,  violation,  sad 
crime,  while  the  infidel  army  was  let  loose  upon  the  csptured  city,  is  too  long  and  too  sboddng  for 
transcription  here.  When  8cIo,  until  now  so  great  an  oliject  of  admirstion  to  travellers,  was  entirely 
consumed,  the  Turks  fired  the  villages,  hemming  in  at  all  sides  the  innocent  inhabitants,  mocUy 
women  and  children,  to  perish  amid  the  flames  of  their  dwellings,  or  to  fall  beneath  the  swords  sad 
daggers  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  attempted  to  escape.  From  the  details  of  this  horribto  ailkir,  given  by 
Mr.  Blaquiere  and  other  writers,  and  their  descriptions  of  hidividual  woe,  it  Is  not  wonderi^ul  that  tk« 
heart  of  Byron  was  touched  by  them,  and  his  qiirit  fired,  and  his  energies  devoted  to  the  cause  of  thst 
classic  hud,  in  which  he  so  meetly  died. 
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ini traments.     The  inTention  was  kept  a  secret  for  many  years  by  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  bat  it  is  now  lost 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  Greek  language  was  first  studied  in  Europe  about  a.d. 
1450 — ^in  Fran6e,  1473.  William  Grocyn,  or  Grokeyn,  a  learned  English  professor 
of  this  langua^,  trarelled  to  acquire  its  true  pronunciation,  and  introduced  it  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  teach  Erasmus,  1490. —  Wood^M  A  then.  Oxon. 

GREEN  BAG  INQUIRY.  The  famous  green  bag  full  of  documents  of  alleged 
•editions,  laid  before  parliament  by  lord  Sidmouth,  February  2,  1817.  Secret  com- 
mittees presented  their  reports,  February  19  ;  and  bills  were  brought  in  on  the  2 1  st, 
to  suspend  the  Habeaa  Corpus  act,  and  prcTenc  seditious  meetings. 

GREEN  CLOTH,  Board  of.  This  is  a  court  in  the  deparment  of  the  lord  steward 
of  the  household ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  courts  in  England,  and  has  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  offences  committed  in  the  king's  palaces,  and  Terge  of  the  court.  It  is 
called  the  Green  Cloth,  from  the  table  whereat  they  sat  being  covered  with  a  green 
cloth ;  and  without  a  warrant  from  this  court,  none  of  the  king's  servants  can  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

GREENLAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegians  from  Iceland,  about  a.d.  980,  and 
thus  named  on  account  of  its  superior  verdure  compared  with  the  latter  country. 
It  was  visited  by  Frobisher,  in  1576.  The  first  ship  from  England  to  Greenland 
was  sent  for  the  whale  fishery  by  the  Muscovy  Company,  2  James  I.  1604.  In  a 
voyage  performed  in  1630,  eight  men  were  left  behind  by  accident,  and  suffered 
iocr^ble  hardships  till  the  following  year,  when  the  company's  ships  brought 
them  home. —  Tindal,    The  Greenland  Fishing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1693. 

GREEN  PARK.  Forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  is  united  to 
St.  James'  and  Hyde  parks  by  the  fine  road  named  Constitution. hill.  On  the  north 
aide  is  a  reservoir  of  the  Chelsea  water-works.  It  was  re-constructed  in  1829,  with 
a  curious  filtering  spparatus.  The  promenade  round  this  basin,  and  other  parts  of 
this  small  but  beautiful  park,  possesses,  for  a  town  scene,  unequalled  attractions.  On 
the  Piccadilly  side,  the  old  wall  which  shut  up  the  view  of  the  park  a  great  length  of 
way,  waa  thrown  down,  and  a  light  iron  railing  erected,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
passengers,  in  1839. — See  Parks, 

GREENWICH  HOSPITAL.  One  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world: 
it  stands  upon  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  royal  palace  of  several  of  our 
monarchs.  The  palace  was  erected  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester ;  was  enlarged 
bj  Henry  YII.,  and  completed  by  Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  its  chambers  queen  Mary 
and  queen  Elizabeth  were  bom,  and  Edward  VI.  died.  Charles  II.  intended  to 
build  a  new  palace  here  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  accordingly  erected  one  wing  of 
this  grand  edifice,  but  died  before  any  other  part  of  the  design  was  finished.  In  this 
state  it  remained  till  William  III.  formed  the  present  plan  of  making  the  palace 
vseful  to  the  kingdom,  and  the  hospital  was  instituted  in  1694.  The  forfeited  estate 
of  the  attainted  earl  of  Derwent water  was  bestowed  upon  it,  in  1716.  Sixpence  per 
montli  was  first  contributed  by  every  seaman,  and  the  payment  was  advanced  to  one 
thflUog,  from  June,  1797.  This  hospital  lodges  about  3000  old  and  disabled  seamen, 
and  possesses  a  revenue  exceeding  70,000/.  per  annum,  A  charter  was  granted  to  it 
in  December,  1775.  The  chapel  (the  most  elegant  in  the  world),  with  the  S.E. 
dome,  the  great  dining-hall,  and  a  Urge  portion  of  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the 
pensioners,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  January  2,  1779.  The  chapel  was  rebuilt,  and 
opened,  September  20,  1789. 

GREENWICH  OBSERVATORY.  Built  at  the  solicitation  of  sir  Jonas  Moore  and 
if  Christopher  Wren,  by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flam  stead-hill,  so  called 
from  the  great  astronomer  of  that  name,  who  was  the  first  astronomer-royal  here. 
The  English  began  to  compute  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  this  place,  1675 ; 
•ome  make  the  date  1679.  This  observatory  contains  a  transept  circle  by  Troughton ; 
a  transit  instrument  of  eight  feet  by  Bird ;  two  mural  quadrants  of  eight  feet, 
and  Bradley's  zenith  sector.  The  telescopes  are  forty  and  sixty  inch  achromatics, 
and  a  six-feet  reflector  ;  and  among  other  fine  instruments  and  objects  is  a  famous 
camera  obscora. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.  Ordained  to  be  adopted  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  nsme,  a.d.  1582  ;  and  introduced  into  the  Catholic  states  of 
Europe  in  that  year;  into  most  other  states  in  1710  ;  and  adopted  by  EngUnd  in 
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1752.  To  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  deficiency  in  the  Julian  calendar  had  amounted 
to  ten  days ;  and  in  the  year  1752  it  had  amounted  to  eleven  days.— -See  CaUndar^ 
and  New  Style, 

GRENADA.  Conquered  by  the  Moon,  a.d.  715  ;  it  waa  the  last  kingdom  ponemd 
by  them,  and  was  not  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Caatile  until  1491 ;  the  capital  of 
this  province  is  magnificent  New  Grenada  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1536.  Grenada,  in  the  West  Indies,  was  settled  by  the  French,  1650  ;  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  English,  in  1762,  and  was  ceded  to  England  in  1763.  The 
French  possessed  themselves  of  it  again  in  1779  ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Engliih 
at  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1795  the  French  landed  some  troops,  and  caused  an  in- 
surrection in  this  island,  which  was  not  finally  quelled  till  June,  1796. 

GRENADES.  From  Pomftm  granatum,  a  small  hoUow  globe,  or  ball  of  iron  aboot 
two  inches  in  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder  and  set  oa  fire,  the  cue 
flies  into  shatters  to  the  damage  of  all  who  stand  near. — Harris.  This  shell  was 
invented  in  1594. — Idem. 

GREN  ADI BRS.  A  tall  foot-soldiery,  of  whom  there  is  one  company  in  every  regiment 
— Gay.  The  Grenadier  corps  was  a  company  armed  with  a  pouch  of  hand>greaadei, 
established  in  France  in  1667  ;  and  in  England  in  1685. — Brown. 

6RESHAM  COLLEGE.  Founded  and  endowed  by  sir  Thomas  Gr«aham,  but  the 
building  no  longer  exists.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Elxchange,  snd  left  a 
portion  of  his  property  in  trust  to  the  city  and  the  Mercers'  Company  to  endow  this 
eoUege  for,  among  other  uses,  lectures  in  divinity,  astronomy,  muaicy  and  geometrj, 
and  readers  in  civil  law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  and  to  promote  general  instractioB ; 
he  died,  1579.  The  lectures  were  read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Exchange  for 
many  years ;  but  they  have  been  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  London  Institotioa 
since  1830. 

GRETNA-GREEN  MARRIAGES.  The  famous  parish  of  Graitney  is  the  nearest 
and  most  easibly  accessible  point  in  Scotland  from  the  sister  kingdom ;  and  in  iti 
neighbourhood  fugitive  marriages  are  made.  The  trade  was  founded  by  a  tobaeoooist 
named  John  Paisley,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  so  late  as  the  year  1814.  The 
common  phrase,  Gretna  Green,  arose  from  his  first  residence,  which  was  at  Megg'i 
Hill,  on  the  common  or  green  betwixt  Graitney  and  Springfield,  to  the  last  of  whicb 
villages  he  removed,  in  1 782.  A  man  named  Elliot  is  now,  or  lately  was,  tiie  prin- 
cipal  officiating  priest ;  and  the  ceremony  is  brief  and  simple.  The  parson  (tobaooonist 
or  blacksmith)  asks  the  anxious  lovers  whence  they  come,  and  what  parish  they 
belong  to,  in  order  to  register  their  answers ;  they  are  next  asked  if  they  are  willing 
to  receive  each  other  for  better  for  worse,  5cc.  This  being  ascertained,  and  a  wed- 
ding-ring  passed  between  them,  they  are  declared  to  be  married  persons.  The  feei 
paid  to  the  parson  are  said  to  be  sometimes  very  handsome— so  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  being  occasionally  paid  him  for  his  five  minutes'  work.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  General  Assembly,  in  1826,  to  have  this  system  suppressed,  but  without 
effect.— M*/)iarmW. 

GREYHOUND.  This  dog,  like  the  shepherd's  dog,  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
authors,  and  some  rare  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  dogs  are  recorded  of  this  species. 
The  Welsh  legend  of  Berth-gelert  is  thus  related : — While  his  master  was  at  the 
chase,  a  greyhound  kept  watoh  over  his  infant  heir  while  it  slept  in  an  arbour  oa  i 
couch ;  it  was  attacked  by  a  wolf,  which  the  greyhound  lolled,  and  then  stretched 
itself  beside  the  child  to  secure  it  from  further  harm.  The  parent,  on  his  return,  per 
ceived  the  blood,  but  not  the  child,  and  in  his  fright  and  rage  plunged  his  sword  into 
the  faithful  dog,  which,  d3ring,  discovered  the  uninjured  heir  to  his  repentant  master. 
A  monument  of  the  Herbert  family,  near  Abergavenny,  represente  a  knight  with  hb 
greyhound  at  his  feet,  in  memory  of  this  incident. — Spenee. 

GRIST  MILLS.  They  were  invented  in  Ireland,  and  their  origin  is  thus  related: 
Ciemond,  the  fairest  woman  of  her  time,  and  concubine  of  Cormock  M*Ksit, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  was  compelled  by  the  queen,  her  rival,  to  grind  nine  measaret 
of  com  in  a  hand-mill.  But  the  monarch,  in  commiseration  of  that  hard  treatment 
of  her,  invented  the  grist-mill,  a.d.  214. — Hist,  of  Ireland.' 

GROATS.  This  name  has  been  proverbial  for  a  small  coin. — Shakspere.  It  is  frosi 
the  Duteh  groot^  and  is  a  coin  of  the  value  of  fourpence. ^itay.  Groats  were  the 
largest  silver  currency  in  England  until  after  1351,  and  were  coined  in  almost  sH 
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reigns.    The  modem  fonrpeoGe  is  the  diminutiTe  groat.    Of  these  there  were  coined, 
in  1836,  to  the  valne  of  70.884/. ;  in  1837,  16,038/. 

GROCERS.  One  of  the  oldest  trades  in  England.  The  word  anciently  meant  **  in- 
gioasers  or  monopolisersy'* as  appears  by  a  statute,  37  Edward  III.  The  Grocers'  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  twelve  chief  companies  of  the  city  of  London,  incoporated  in  1429. 

GROCHOW,  Battlb  of,  near  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  between  the  Poles  and 
Russians.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  continuing  the  whole  of  one  day,  and  great 
part  of  the  next,  the  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians 
shortly  after  retreated,  having  been  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  take  Warsaw  by  this 
battle,  inwhichthey  are  sUted  to  havelost  7000  men,and  the  Poles2000,  Feb.  20,1831. 

GROG.  The  sea  term  for  rum  and  water,  arose  from  admiral  Vernon,  who  was  called 
Old  Grog,  having  first  introduced  it  on  board  his  ship,  about  a.d.  1747. 

6RUB-STRCET.  The  name  of  a  street  near  Moorfields,  London,  which  was  for- 
merly much  inhabited  by  writers  of  small  histories  and  temporary  poems.— Johnson. 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  lowest  class  of  literary  characters,  from  which  circum- 
atanoe  the  epithet  Grub-street  is  applied  to  all  mean  productions  and  bad  com- 
pontions. — Idem, 

GUADAliOUPE.  Discovered  by  Columbus  a.d.  1493.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
French  in  1635.  Taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  restored  in  1763.  Again 
taken  by  the  English  in  1779,  1794,  and  1810;  and  in  order  to  allure  the  Swedes 
into  the  late  coidition  against  France,  gave  them  this  island.  It  was,  howeveri  by 
the  consent  of  Sweden,  restored  to  France,  in  1814. 

GUAIACUM.  John  Gonsalvo  Oviedo  was  the  discoverer  of  the  virtues  of  guaicum  in 
the  cure  of  venereal  complaints  (according  to  Fallopius)  about  a.d.  1490. — Morerl. 

GUARDS.  The  custom  of  having  guards  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Saul, 
1093  B.C. — Ettsebius.  Guards  a^ut  the  persons  of  European  kings  is  of  early 
institution.  Body  guards  were  appointed  to  attend  the  kings  of  England,  2  Henry 
VII.  1486.  Horse  Guards  were  raised  4  Edward  VI.  1550.  The  three  regiments, 
the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Foot  Guards  were  raised  a.d.  1660,  and  the  command  of 
them  given  to  colonel  Russell,  general  Monk,  and  lord  Linlithgow.  The  second 
rq^ent,  or  Coldstream,  was  the  first  raised. — See  Coldstream,  The  Horse 
Grenadier  Guards,  first  troop,  raised  in  1693,  was  commanded  by  general  ChoU 
Bondeley  ;  the  second  troop  was  raised  in  1702,  and  was  commanded  by  lord 
Forbes;  this  corps  was  reduced  in  1783,  the  officers  retiring  on  full  pay. — 
See  Horse  Guards. 

GUELPHS  and  GHIBELINS.  These  were  party  names,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  Hiewelf  and  Hiegibelin,  the  names  of  towns.  The  designation  began 
in  Italy,  a.d.  1139,  and  distinguished  the  contending  armies  daring  the  civil  wars 
in  Gennany ;  the  Guelphs  were  for  the  pope,  snd  the  Ghibelins  for  the  emperor. 
Gnelph  is  the  name  of  the  present  royal  family  of  England. — See  Brunswick.  The 
Gudphic  order  of  knighthood  was  institnted  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  by  the 
prince  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  in  1816. 

GUILDHALL.  This  celebrated  edifice  was  built  in  a.d.  1411;  it  was  so  damaged  by  the 
memorable  fire  of  1666,  that  its  re-erection  became  necessary,  an  undertaking  which 
vras  completed  in  1669,  no  part  of  the  ancient  building  remaining,  except  the  interior 
of  the  pordi  and  the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  front  was  not  erected  until  1789. 
Beneath  the  west  window  are  the  colossal  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog,  said  to  repre- 
sent a  Saxon  and  an  ancient  Britain.  The  magnificent  haU  has  contained  7000 
persottSy  and  is  used  for  city  feasts. 

GUILLOTINE.  An  engine  for  decapitation,  which  has  made  an  otherwise  obscure 
name  immortal.  A  similar  instrument,  but  of  ruder  form,  may  be  seen  in  an  en- 
cnving  accompanying  the  Symboliea  Questiones  of  Achilles  Bocchius,  4to,  1555 
(see  the  Travds  of  Father  Labat  in  Italy)  ;  it  is  there  called  the  Mannaia.  In 
Scotland,  aJtao  at  Halifax,  England  (see  Hcdifax ;  Maiden),  soon  after  it  was  in  use, 
and  served  to  behead  ita  intrmlucer,  the  regent  Morton.  Dr.  Guillotin,  about  1785, 
noommended  its  use  in  France,  from  motives  of  humanity,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
more  cruel  gibbet,  and  his  name  was  applied  to  it,  at  first  from  mere  waggishness. 
Its  unwilling  godfather  was  imprisoned  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  and  ran 
some  hasard  of  being  subjected  to  its  deadly  operation  ;  but  he  (contrary  to  a  pre- 
vailmg  opinion)  eicapMly  and  lived  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of 
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Medicine  at  Paris.     He  died  May  26.  1814,  aged  seventy-six,  enjoying  to  the  last 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  mild  virtues. 

GUINEA  SLAVE  TRADE.  The  name  of  Hawkins  is,  unhappily  for  his  memory, 
branded  on  the  page  of  history  as  the  first  Englishman,  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  who  made  a  merchandise  of  the  human  species. — Bell.  The  first  opening 
of  the  slave  trade  on  this  coast  was  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  assisted  in  his  enterprise 
by  a  number  of  English  gentlemen,  who  subscribed  money  for  the  purpose.  Hawkins 
tailed  from  England  with  three  ships  :  purchased  negroes,  sold  them  at  Hispaniola, 
and  returned  home  richly  laden  with  hides,  sugar,  ginger,  and  other  merchandise,  5 
Elizabeth,  15C3.  This  voyage  led  to  other  similar  enterprises. — Hackluyt.  The 
slave  trade,  so  long  a  stigma  on  the  English  character,  was  abolished  by  act  of 
parliament,  March  25,  1807. — See  Slave  Trade. 

GUINEAS.  An  English  gold  coin,  so  named  from  their  having  been  first  coined  of 
gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  a.o.  1673.  They  were  then  valued  at  30«. 
and  were  worth  that  sum  in  1696.  They  were  reduced  in  cuiTency  from  229.  to  2 It. 
by  parliament  in  1717.  Broad  pieces  were  coined  into  guineas  in  1732.  The 
original  guineas  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant,  on  account  of  their  having  been 
coined  of  this  African  gold. 

GUNPOWDER.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  ascribed  to  Bertholdos  or 
Michael  Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of  Goslar,  south  of  Brunswick,  in  Germany, 
about  A.D.  1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was  known  much  earlier  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Some  say  that  the  Chinese  possessed  the  art  a  number 
of  centuries  before.  Its  composition,  moreover,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  our  own 
fomous  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  treatise  De  NuUitate  Magia,  which  was  published  at 
Oxford,  in  1216. 

GUNPOWDER  PLOT.  The  memorable  conspiracy  known  by  this  name,  for 
springing  a  mine  under  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  destroying  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm — king,  lords,  and  commons — there  assembled,  was  discovered  on  Nov. 
5,  1605.  This  diabolical  scheme  was  projected  by  Robert  Catesby,  and  many  high 
persons  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  Guy  Faux  was  detected  in  the  vaults  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  preparing  the  train  for  being  fired  on  the  next  day.  Catesby 
and  Percy  (of  the  family  of  Northumberland)  were  killed ;  sir  Everard  Digby,  Rock- 
wood,  Winter,  Garnet,  a  Jesuit,  and  others,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  as 
did  Guy  Faux,  January  31,  1606.  The  vault  called  Guy  Faux  cellar,  in  which  the 
conspirators  lodged  the  barrels  of  gunpowder,  remained  in  the  late  houses  of  parlia- 
ment till  1825,  when  it  was  converted  into  offices. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL.  This  celebrated  London  hospital  is  indebted  for  ito  origin  to 
Thomas  Guy,  an  eminent  and  wealthy  bookseller,  who,  after  having  bestowed 
immense  sums  on  St.  Thomas's,  determined  to  be  the  sole  founder  of  another 
hospital.  At  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  1721,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  the 
present  building,  and  lived  to  see  it  nearly  completed.  It  cost  him  18,793/.,  in 
addition  to  which  he  left,  to  endow  it,  the  immense  sum  of  219,499/.  A  splendid 
bequest,  amounting  to  200,000/.  was  made  to  this  hospital  by  Mr.  Hunt,  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  for  100  patients  ;  his  will  was  proved  Sept  24,  1829. 

GYMNASIUM,  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  where  all  the  public  exercises  were  per- 
formed, and  where  not  only  wrestlers  and  dancers  exhibited,  but  also  philosophers, 
poets,  and  rhetoricians  repeated  their  compositions.  In  wrestling  and  boxing,  the 
athletes  were  often  naked,  whence  the  word  Gymnasium — ^mnost  nudus.  They 
anointed  themselves  with  oil  to  brace  their  limbs,  and  to  render  their  bodies  slippery, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  grasped.  The  first  modem  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
Gymnastics  was  published  in  Germany  in  1793.     London  society  formed,  1826. 

GYMNOSOPHISTiE.  A  sect  of  phUosophers  in  India.  The  Gymnosophistie  lived 
naked,  as  their  name  implies ;  for  thirty-seven  years  they  exposed  themselves  in 
the  open  air,  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  coldness 
of.  the  night.  They  were  often  seen  in  the  fields  fixing  their  eyes  full  upon  the 
disc  of  the  sun  from  the  time  of  its  rising  till  the  hour  of  its  setting.  Sometimes 
they  stood  whole  days  upon  one  foot  in  burning  sand.  Alexander  was  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  a  sect  of  men  who  seemed  to  despise  bodily  pain,  and  who  inured 
themselves  to  suflfer  the  greatest  tortures  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  expressing 
any  marks  of  fear.  The  Brachmans  were  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  the  Gymnoso- 
phistK,  334  B.C.— P/tfiy. 
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GYPSIES,  OK  EGYPTIANS.  A  ttrange  commonwemlth  of  winderert  and  pecoliAr 
race  of  people,  who  made  their  appearance  firat  in  Germany,  about  a.d.  1517, 
bavinf  quitted  Egypt  when  attacked  by  Che  Turks.  They  are  the  descendanta  of  a 
great  body  of  Egyptians  who  rerolted  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  being  defeated, 
dispersed  in  snudl  parties  all  over  the  world,  while  their  lupposed  ikill  in  the  black 
art  gaTe  than  an  uniTersal  reception  in  that  age  of  credulity  and  luperstition. 
Although  expelled  from  France  in  1560,  and  from  moit  countries  loon  after,  they 
are  yet  fouxui  in  eTery  part  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Alia  and  Africa.  Having 
reooTered  their  footing,  they  haTe  contrived  to  maintain  it  to  this  day.  In  England 
an  act  was  made  against  their  itinerancy,  in  1530  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
thirteen  persons  were  executed  at  one  assizes  for  hsTing  associated  with  gypsies  for 
dbout  a  month,  contrary  to  the  itatute.  The  gypy  settlement  at  Norwood  wai 
broken  up,  and  they  were  treated  as  Tsgrants,  May  1 797.  There  were  in  Spain  alone, 
prerionsly  to  the  year  1800,  more  than  120,000  gypiies,  and  many  communities  of 
them  yet  exist  in  England ;  and  notwithitanding  their  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
tiiey  are  still,  like  the  Jews,  in  their  mannen,  customs,  risage,  and  appearance, 
whoUj  nnchainged. 


H. 

HABEAS  CORPUS.  The  subjecU*  Writ  of  Right,  passed  for  the  security  and  liberty 
of  indiridnals.  May  27,  1679.  This  act  is  next  in  importance  to  Magna  Charta, 
for  so  long  as  the  statute  remains  in  force,  no  subject  of  England  can  be  detained  in 
prison,  except  in  cases  wherein  the  detention  is  shown  to  be  justified  by  the  law. 
The  Hmbeat  Corpus  Act  can  alone  be  suspended  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  then  for  a  short  time  only,  and  when  the  emergency  is  extreme.  In  such  a  case, 
the  nation  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  liberty  to  secure  its  own  permanent  welfare, 
and  suspected  persons  may  then  be  arrested  without  cause  or  purpose  being 
mangned. — Blackgtone, 


Act  napendad  for  six  months  during 
the  Soots' rebellion  a.d.  171ft 

for  six  months  owing  to  tho 

1716 

Bo^Moded  for  twelre  months  .  .  .  1729 
Bospended  for  six  months  .  1744 
Bospended  fbr  one  year  .  .  1745 
Snapcnded  for  six  months  .  1779 
Again  by  Mr.  Pitt,  owing  to  a  mesaige 
fkomtbeking 17M 


Suspended  in  Irriand,  on  account  of  the 

great  rebellion  ....  a.d.  \79H 
Again,  and  in  Englond  Aug.  28,  1799 

Suspended  on  a  division,  109  against  42, 

miOority  147  .    April  19,  1801 

Againonacoountof  the  Irish  insurrection  1603 
Again,  owing  to  alleged  secret  moetingn 

(see  Green  Bag)  Feb.  21.  1817 

Bill  to  restore  the  Habeas  Corpus  brough  t 

into  parliament  .    January  28,  1818 


HACKNEY  COACHES  are  of  French  origin.  In  France,  a  strong  kind  of  cob-horse 
(kaqutnie)  was  let  out  on  hire  for  short  journeys :  these  were  latterly  harnessed  (to 
aeoommodate  sereral  wayfarera  at  once)  to  a  plain  Tehicle  called  eoche-a-haquenie : 
hflDce  the  name.  The  legend  that  traces  their  origin  to  Hackney,  near  London, 
ia  a  vulgar  error.  They  were  first  licensed  in  1662,  and  subjected  to  regulations, 
6  Wniiam  and  Mary,  1694. — Survey  of  London*  The  number  plying  in  London 
llxad  at  1000,  and  their  fares  raised,  1771.  The  number  increased  in  1799,  and 
ttttn^atoHj  since.  Office  removed  to  Somerset-house,  1782.  Coach-makers  made 
mhgect  to  a  licence,  1785.  Hackney  chariots  and  cabriolets  licensed  in  1814.  Loat- 
■nd-Fonnd  office,  for  the  recovery  of  property  left  in  hackney-coaches,  established 
by  act  55  George  IIL  1815.  This  office  has  caused  the  restoration  of  a  vast  amount 
of  property,  and  is  held  at  Somerset-house.  The  number  of  hackney  coaches  to 
cease  being  limited  alter  5th  January,  1833,  by  statute  2  WiUiam  IV.  1831.  The 
cahriolets  are  of  Parisian  origin  ;  but  the  aristocratic  taste  of  Englishmen  suggested 
the  propriety  of  obliging  the  driver  to  be  seated  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle. 

HAGUE.  Onoe  called  the  finest  viUagg  in  Europe  :  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  residence  of  the  former  earls  of  Holland,  the  princes  of  Holland,  &c. 
Here  the  SUtes,  in  1586,  abrogated  the  authority  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  held  a 
conference  in  1610,  upon  the  five  articles  of  the  remonstrants,  which  occasioned  the 
synod  of  Dort.  Treaty  of  the  Hague,  entered  into  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
c^oilibrinm  of  the  North,  signed  by  England,  France,  and  Holland,  May  21,  1659. 
lit  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  here,  August  20,  1672.    The  French  took  possession  of 
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the  Hague  in  Janimry  1795;  f«TO«red  by  a  hard  frott,  they  marched  into  Holland, 
where  the  inhabitants  and  troopa  declared  in  their  faTOur,  a  general  reTolution 
ensued,  and  the  stadtbolder  and  his  fiunily  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and 
escape  to  England.  The  Hague  was  CTacuated  in  NoTcmber  1813,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  the  stadtbolder  returned  to  his  dominions  and  arrived  here 
in  December,  that  year.  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  England  and  Holland, 
December  16, 1837. 
HAILEYBURY  COLLEGE.  An  InsUtntion  of  the  East  India  Company,  whereia 
students  are  prepared  for  the  Company's  service  in  India.  It  was  founded  in  1800, 
and  has  been  regulated  by  various  acts  of  parliament.  By  statute  1  Victoria,  July 
1837,  it  is  enacted  **  that  no  person  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  college  as  a  student 
whose  age  shall  exceed  twenty>one  years,  nor  any  person  appointed  or  sent  out  to 
lodiaas  a  writer  in  the  Company's  service  whose  age  shall  exceed  23  years." — Staiuta, 

HAIR.  By  the  northern  nations,  and  in  Gaul,  hair  was  much  esteemed,  and  hence 
the  appellation  GalHa  eomaia  ;  and  cutting  off  the  hair  was  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment among  them.  The  royal  family  of  France  had  it  as  a  particular  mark  and 
privilege  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood,  to  wear  long  hair,  artfully  dresied 
and  curled.  The  clerical  tonsure  is  of  apostolic  institution. — liidorua  HispaUnm. 
Pope  Anicetus  forbade  the  clergy  to  wear  long  hair,  a.d.  155.  Long  hair  was  oat 
of  fashion  daring  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  hence  the  term  Round'heads. 
It  was  again  out  of  fuhion  in  1795  ;  and  very  short  hair  was  the  mode  in  1801. 
Hair-powder  came  into  use  in  1590;  and  in  1795  a  tax  vras  laid  upon  penooi 
using  it,  which  yielded  20,000i!.  per  annum. 

HALCYON  DAY'S,  in  antiquity,  implied  seven  days  before  and  as  many  after  ths 
winter  solstice,  because  the  halcyon  laid  her  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the 
weather  during  her  incubation  was  always  calm.  The  phrase  was  afterwardi 
employed  to  express  any  season  of  transient  prosperity,  or  of  brief  tranquillity,  the 
ieptem  placidi  dies  of  human  life. — Butler, 

HALIDON-HILL,  Battle  op,  near  Berwick,  between  the  English  and  Scots,  m 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  13,000  slain,  while  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  English  suiTered,  reign  of  Edward  III.,  July  19,  1333.  After 
this  victory,  Edward  plaoied  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. — Robertton. 

HALIFAX,  YoRKSHiRB.  Here  prevailed  a  remarkable  law.  The  woollen  manu- 
facture being  very  great,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cloths,  kerseys,  shaUooos,  &e. 
being  continually  on  the  tenters  and  liable  to  be  stolen,  the  town,  at  its  first  incor- 
poration, was  empowered  to  punish  capitally  any  criminal  convicted  of  stealing  to 
the  value  of  upwards  of  thirteen  pence  halfjpenny,  by  a  peculiar  engine,  whick 
beheaded  the  offender  in  a  moment ;  but  king  James  I.  in  the  year  16^,  took  thii 
power  away  ;  and  the  town  is  now  under  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. — See  Jfatdbk 

HALLELUJAH  and  AMEN.  Hebrew  expressions  frequently  used  in  the  Jewish 
hymns  :  from  the  Jewish  they  came  into  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  the 
first  is  Praue  the  Lord,  and  of  the  second  So  be  U,  They  were  first  introduced  by 
Haggai,  the  prophet,  about  584  B.C. ;  and  their  introduction  from  the  Jewish  into  the 
Christian  church  is  ascribed  to  St.  Jerome,  one  of  the  primitive  Latin  ftLthers,  about 
A.D.  30O.—Cave*t  Hist,  Lit, 

HALYS,  Battlb  op.     A  battle  upon  the  river  Halys  between  the  Lydians  and  Mades, 
interrupted  by  an  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  28th  Mav ;  which 
a  conclusion  of  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms.— i9^r.     [llUs  edipae  hadi 
predicted  many  years  before  by  Thalea  of  MUetus,  585  B.C.] 

HAMBURGH.  The  company  of  Hambro'  merchants  vras  incorporated  in  1296. 
France  declared  war  upon  Hamburgh  for  its  treachery  in  giving  up  Napper  Tandy, 
(see  Napper  Tandy,)  October  1799.  British  property  sequestrated,  March  1801. 
Hamburgh  taken  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806.  Incorporated  with 
France,  January  1810.  Evacuated  by  the  French  on  the  advance  of  the  Russisiis 
into  Germany  in  1813  ;  and  restored  to  its  independence  by  the  allied  sovereigns. 
May  1814.  Awful  fire  here,  which  destroyed  numerous  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, and  2000  houses;  it  continued  for  three  days.  May  4,  1842. 

HAMMERCLOTH.  The  use  of  this  appendage  to  a  coach  arose  in  the  coachman 
formerly  carrying  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  a  few  nails,  to  guard  against 
aocidents,  in  his  coaoh-box,  and  this  cloth  was  used  to  hide  them  from  view.— P^^. 
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HAMPTON-COURT  PALACE.  Built  bj  Cardinal  Woliey  on  the  site  of  the  manor- 
houae  of  the  knights-hoapitalleri.  In  1526,  the  cardinal  presented  it  to  his  royal 
master,  Henrj  VIII.  Here  Edward  VI.  was  bom,  and  his  motheri  Jane  Seymour, 
died ;  and  Mary,  Elisabeth,  Charles,  and  others  of  our  soTereigns,  resided.  Most  of 
the  old  apartments  were  pulled  down,  and  the  grand  inner  court  built,  by  William 
III.  in  1694.  In  this  palace  was  held,  in  1604,  the  celebrated  conference  between 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  which  led  to  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible. — See  Coj^erence. 

H  ANA  PER  OFFICE.  An  office  of  the  court  of  chancery,  where  writs  relating  to 
tiie  boainess  of  the  subject,  and  their  returns,  were  anciently  kept  in  hanaperio  (in 
a  hamper) ;  and  those  relating  to  the  crown  were  kept  in  parva  baga  (a  little  bag). 
Hence  arose  Uie  names  Hanaptr  and  Petty  Bag  Office, 

HANAU,  Battlb  or,  between  a  division  of  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  of  30,000  men,  under  general  Wrede  ;  and  the  French,  70,000  strong,  under 
Napoleon.  The  French  were  on  their  retreat  from  Leipsic  when  encountered  by 
the  aUiea  at  Hanan.  The  French  suffered  Tery  sererely,  though  the  allies,  who 
displayed  great  military  skill  and  bravery,  were  compelled  to  retire,  Oct.  29,  1813. 

HANDEL'S  COMMEMORATION.  The  first  musical  festiTsl  in  commemoration 
of  this  illustrious  composer  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  May  26,  1784.  It 
was  the  grandest  display  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  any  nation,  and  aiffbrded  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  which  the  imagination  can  delineate;  their 
miyestiet,  most  of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom,  and  between  3  and  4,000  of 
the  public  being  present.  The  musical  band  contained  600  Tocal  and  instrumental 
petfuimers,  and  the  receipts  of  three  successive  days  were  12,746/. 

HANDKERCHIEFS.  Handkerchiefs,  wrought  and  edged  with  gold,  used  to  be  worn 
in  T?i»gl«nH  by  gentlemen  in  their  hats,  as  favours  from  young  ladies,  the  value  of 
them  being  from  five  to  twelve  pence  for  each,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558.— 
Siowe*s  Chran.  Handkerchiefs  were  of  early  manufacture,  and  are  mentioned  in 
oar  oldest  works.  Handkerchiefs  of  the  celebrated  Paisley  manufacture  were  first 
made  in  that  town  in  1743. 

HANGED,  DRAWN,  and  QUARTERED.    The  first  infliction  of  this  barbarous 

Smiahment  took  place  upon  a  pirate  named  William  Marise,  a  nobleman's  son,  25 
enry  IIL  1241.  Five  gentlemen  attached  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  were  arraigned 
and  condemned  for  treason,  and  at  the  place  of  execution  were  hanged,  cut  down 
alive  instantly,  then  stript  naked,  and  their  bodies  marked  for  quartering,  and  then 
pardoned,  25  Henry  VI.  1447. — Stowe.  The  punishment  of  death  by  hanging  has 
been  abolished  in  numerous  cases  by  various  statutes.  See  Death,  Punishment  of. 
Hanging  in  chains  was  abolished  4  William  IV.  1834. 

HANOVER.  This  country  had  no  great  rank,  although  a  duchy,  until  George  I.  got 
poaseasion  of  Zell,  Saxe,  Bremen,  Verden,  and  other  duchies  and  principalities. 
Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate,  a.d.  1692.  It  was  seized  by  Prussia,  April  3, 
1801 ;  was  occupied  by  the  French,  June  5,  1803 ;  and  annexed  to  Westphalia, 
March  ],  1810.  Regained  to  England  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  November 
€,  1813,  and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  October  13,  1814.  The  duke  of  Cambridge 
appointed  lieutenant-governor,  in  November  1816.  Visited  by  George  IV.  in 
O^ober  1821.     Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  June  20, 1 837. 

HANOVERIAN  SUCCESSION,  established  by  law,  June  12,  1701,  when  an  act 
passed  limiting  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England,  after  the  demise  of  William 
III.  and  of  queen  Anne  (without  issue),  to  the  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestants,  she  being  the  grand-daughter  of  James  L 
George  I.  the  son  of  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  elector  ok 
Hanover,  and  of  Sophia,  ascended  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  exiled  family 
of  the  Stuarts,  August  1,  1714. 

HANSB  TOWNS.  A  commercial  union  called  the  Hanseatic  league,  was  formed  by 
a  number  of  port  towns  in  Germany,  in  support  of  each  other  against  the  piracies  of 
the  Swedes  and  Danes :  this  association  began  in  1164,  and  the  league  was  signed  in 
1241.  At  first  it  consisted  only  of  towns  situate  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  sea,  but 
its  strength  and  reputation  increasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading  city  in  Europe 
but  defied  to  be  admitted  into  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  consisted  of  sixty-six 
eitiea.    They  grew  so  formidable  as  to  proclaim  war  against  Waldemar,  king  of 
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Denmark,  about  the  jear  1348,  and  against  Brick  in  1428,  with  fortj  thipt,  and 
12,000  regular  troops  besides  seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to  teveral  princes,  who 
ordered  the  merchants  of  their  respectiTC  kingdoms  to  withdraw  their  effects,  and 
so  broke  up  the  greatest  part  and  strength  of  the  association.  In  1630,  the  only 
towns  of  note  of  this  once  powerful  league  retaining  the  name,  were  Lubeck,  Ham- 
burg, and  Bremen. 

HAPSBURGHi  Housk  op.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe.  Haps- 
burgh  was  an  ancient  castle  of  Switxerland,  on  a  lofty  eminence,  near  Schintznach. 
This  castle  was  the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  ancestors  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Haps- 
burgh,  was  elevated  to  the  empire  of  Grermany  and  archduchy  of  Austria,  a.d.  1273. 
See  Germany. 

HARDY,  HORNE  TOOKE,  THELWALL,  &c^  Teial  or.^See  Home  Tooke. 

HARLAW,  Battls  or*  Fought  between  the  earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  royal 
army,  and  Donald,  the  lord  of  the  Isles.  It  was  so  fatal  to  many  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  the  braTest  soldiers  in  the  kingdom,  that  Bochanan  asserts  tiiere  perished 
in  this  conflict  more  illustrious  men  than  had  fallen  in  foreign  #ira  during  many 
previous  years.  The  battle  was  continued  with  great  desperation  on  both  sides,  bvt 
neither  army  was  victorioos,  July,  24,  1411. 

HARLEIAN  LIBRARY,  containing  7000  manuscripts,  vras  bought  by  the  right  hoo. 
Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  and  ii  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  large  portion  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his 
literary  stores,  in  the  collection  of  which  he  expended  a  great  part  of  the  wealth 
his  public  employments  had  enabled  him  to  aocnmnlate.    He  died  Maj  21, 1724. 

HARLEQUIN.  This  term  is  derived  from  a  famous  and  droll  comedian,  who  so 
much  frequented  Mr.  Harley's  house,  that  his  friends  and  acquaintances  used  to 
call  him  HarlequinOt  little  Harley. — Menage*  Originally  the  name  implied  a  merry 
andrew,  or  buffoon  ;  but  it  now  means  an  expert  dancer  at  a  play-house. — Pardon. 

HARLOTS.  Women  who  were  called  by  synonyma  conveying  the  meaning  of  harlot, 
were  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  celebrated  L«is  of  Co- 
rinth,  a  beautiful  courtesan,  but  remarkable  for  her  vicious  amours,  was  assassinated 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  by  the  women  of  Thessaly,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  cor- 
rupting the  fidelity  of  their  husbands,  about  350  b.c.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  mother 
of  William  I.  of  England,  a  furrier's  daughter  of  Falaise,  and  whose  name  wu 
Arlotta,  was  of  so  infamous  a  character,  that  our  odious  term  harlot  is  derived  from 
her  name. — Dr.  Johnson.  In  England,  harlots  were  obliged  to  wear  striped  hoods 
of  party  colours,  and  their  garments  the  wrong  side  outwards,  by  statute  27  Edward 
III.,  1352. — See  Courtesans. 

HARMONIC  STRINGS.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invented  harmonic  strings,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  four  blu:ksmiths  working  with  hammers  in  harmony,  whose 
weights  he  found  to  be  six,  eight,  nine,  and  twelve ;  or  rather,  by  squares,  as  thirty- 
six,  sixty-four,  eighty-one,  and  one  hundred  and  ibrty-fonr.  The  harmonica,  or  mu- 
sical glasses,  airs  from  the  tones  of  them  were  first  formed  by  an  Iriah  gentleman 
named  Puckeridge. — Franklin,  The  invention  was  improved  by  Dr.  F^klin  in 
1760. — See  Musical  Glasses. 

HARMONY  TOWN,  America.  A  society  was  formed  here  hj  one  Rapp,  with  a 
number  of  German  and  other  families,  some  of  them  from  England,  who,  calling 
themselves  Harmonists,  held  their  property  in  common.  The  welUknown  visionary 
and  enthusiast,  Robert  Owen,  purchased  this  tovm ;  but  he  ultimately  failed  in  his 
scheme  of  a  '<  social"  community,  and  returned  to  England  to  propagate  infioMMis 
doctrines  with,  however,  little  success. — See  Socialists. 

HARNESS,  for  horses  to  draw  chariots,  and  also  chariots,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Ericthonius  of  Athens,  who  was  made  a  constellation  after  his  death, 
under  the  name  of  Bo5t€s,  about  1487  B.C. 

HARP.  It  is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David  played  the  harp  before  SauL— 
1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  is  the  harp  of  the  modems.  The  Romans 
had  their  harp  ;  so  had  the  Jews,  but  it  had  very  few  strings.  The  Qmbri  or  En- 
glish Saxons  had  this  instrument  Tlie  cdebrated  Welsh  harp  vras  stnmg  witii  gut ; 
and  the  Irish  harp,  like  the  more  ancient  harps,  with  wire.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
harps  existing  is  that  of  Bryan  Boiroiodie,  monarch  of  Ireland  :  it  vras  given  by  his 
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•on  Donagh  to  pope  John  XVII 1.,  together  with  the  crown  and  other  regalia  of  his 
father,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  for  the  mnrder  of  his  brother  Teig.  Adrian  IV. 
alleged  this  as  being  one  of  his  principal  titles  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  his  boll 
trajuferring  it  to  Henry  II.  This  harp  was  given  by  L^  X.  to  Henry  VIII.,  who 
presented  it  to  the  first  earl  of  Clanricarde :  it  then  came  into  possession  of  the 
iismOy  of  De  Borgh  ;  next  into  that  of  MacMahon  of  Clenagh,  connty  of  Clare  ; 
afterwards  into  that  of  MacNamara  of  Limerick ;  and  was  at  length  deposited  by  the 
right  hon.  William  Conyngham  in  the  College  Museum,  Dublin,  in  1782. 

HARRISON'S  TIME.PIECE.  Mr.  Harrison's  first  instrument  was  invented  in 
1735  ;  his  second  in  1739 ;  his  third  in  1749  ;  and  his  fourth,  which  procured  him 
the  reward  of  20,000/.,  advertised  12th  Anne  by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  was  pro- 
duced a  few  years  after.     His  celebrated  time-piece  was  perfected  in  1772. 

HARTWELL.  This  place  is  famous  as  the  retreat  of  Louis  XVIII.,  king  of  France. 
He  had  had  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and  had  resided  also  at  Warsaw.  He  landed  in 
England,  at  Yarmouth,  Oct.  6,  1807,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Gosfield-hall,  in 
EsMX,  and  afterwards  came  to  Hartwell,  living  in  retirement,  as  the  count  de  Liile, 
at  this  village  for  sereral  years.  His  consort  £ed  here  in  1810.  On  his  family's 
restoration  to  the  throne,  Louis,  on  April  20,  1814,  entered  London  in  much  state 
from  his  retreat  at  Hartwell,  attended  by  the  life-guards,  and  many  of  the  king's 
carriages,  and  accompanied  by  the  prince  regent.  He  stopped  at  Grillon's  hotel, 
where  he  kept  his  court  for  some  days,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  lord 
mayor,  dtisens,  and  nobility ;  and  embarked  at  Dover,  for  prance,  April  24,  1811. 

HASTINGS,  Battlk  op,  one  of  the  most  memorable  and  bloody,  and  in  which  more 
than  thirty  thousand  were  slain,  fought  between  Harold  II.  of  England,  and  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  the  former  lost  his  life  and  kingdom.  William,  hence 
sumamed  tlie  Conqueror,  was  soon  after  crowned  king  of  England,  and  introduced  a 
memorable  epoch,  known  as  the  Conquest,  in  the  annaLs  of  the  country,  Oct.  14, 1066. 

HASTINGS,  WARREN,  Trial  of.  Mr.  Hastings,  governor-general  of  India,  tried 
by  the  peers  of  Great  Britain  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  acquitted, 
although  he  had  committed  many  acts  during  his  government  which,  it  was  thought, 
ought  to  have  led  to  a  different  result.  Among  other  charges  against  him,  was  his 
acceptance  of  a  present  of  100,000/.  from  the  nabob  of  Oude  (see  Chunar,  Treaty 
of) ;  and  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  his  irregular  means  of  accumulating 
weslth.  The  trial  lasted  seven  years  and  three  months ;  it  commenced  February 
13,  1788,  and  terminated  April  25,  1795.  Mr.  Sheridan's  celebrated  speech,  on  the 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings,  attracted  universal  and  merited  admiration. 

HATFIELD'S  ATTEMPT  on  thb  LIFE  op  GEORGE  III.  May  11,  1800,  was  at 
a  field-day  in  Hyde-park ;  and  during  a  review  of  the  troops  a  shot  from  an  undis- 
covered hand  was  fired,  which  wounded  a  young  gentleman  who  stood  near  the  king. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  his  majesty  was  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  when  a  man 
fh>m  the  pit  fired  a  pistol  at  him ;  his  name  was  Hatfield ;  but  he  was  found  upon  his 
trial  to  be  deranged,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  confined  as  a  lunatic  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.    Hatfield  died  January  23,  1841,  aged  69  years. 

HATS.  See  article  Caps,  First  made  by  a  Swiss  at  Paris,  a.d.  1404.  They  are  men- 
tioned  in  history  at  the  period  when  Charles  VII.  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Rouen,  in  1449.  He  wore  a  hat  lined  with  red  velTct,  and  surmounted  with  a  rich 
plume  of  feathers.  It  is  from  this  reign  that  the  use  of  hats  and  caps  is  to  be  dated, 
which  henceforward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods  that  had  been 
worn  before  in  France.  Hats  were  first  manufactured  in  England  by  Spaniards  in 
1510  :  before  this  time  both  men  and  women  wore  close-knit  woollen  caps. — Stowe. 
Very  high  crowned  hats  were  worn  by  queen  Elizabeth's  courtiers ;  and  high  crowns 
vrere  again  introduced  in  1783.  A  stamp-duty  was  laid  upon  hats  in  1784,  and 
again  in  1796 ;  it  was  repealed  in  1811. 

HAVRE-DE-GRACE.  This  place  was  defended  for  the  Huguenots  by  the  English, 
in  1562.  It  haa  been  bombarded  several  times  by  the  British  navy.  It  was  suc- 
cessfully attacked  for  three  days  from  July  6  to  9,  1759.  Again  bombarded  in  1794 
and  1795.  Bombarded  by  sir  Richard  Strachan.  May  25,  1798.  Declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  Sept  6, 1803.  The  attempts  to  bum  the  shipping  here 
Ikiled,  Aug.  7, 1804. 

HAWKERS  AMD  PEDLARS.     First  licensed  to  sell  their  commodities  in   1697. 
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They  were  uicieBtly  eateeuicd  frtvdule&t  perBont,  who  went  from  pUce  to  place  to 
■eU  or  buy  any  comniodity  in  a  dandestme  or  onfiair  and  onEcensed  manner ;  but 
now  they  are  those  who  aeU  about  the  itreeta  by  Tirtoe  of  a  licence  from  the  oommtt« 
sioners  who  are  appointed  for  that  porpoae. 

H  ATBfARKET,  London.  The  hay-market  in  this  street  wai  opened  1664,  in  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  II. — Siowe.  The  Haymarket-tiieatre  was  originally  opened  in  1702.  The 
bottle-conjuror's  dupery  of  the  poblic  oocoried  at  this  theatre,  Jan.  16,  1748. — See 
BoUle  Conjuror.  Mr.  Foote's  patent,  1747.  The  theatre  purchased  by  the  Ute 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Mr.  Foote  for  a  Ufe  annoity,  Jan.  1 ,  1777.  Rebuilt  1767 ;  again  bj 
Mr.  Nash,  the  present  stmctnre,  in  1821.  A  fittal  accident  occurred  in  endeayov- 
ing  to  gain  admission,  Feb.  3.  1794 ;  sixteen  persons  were  trodden  to  death,  and 
numbers  braised  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  afterwards  died. — See  Theatre*, 
The  late  market  here  for  hay  was  remored  to  Cumberland-market,  Jan.  1,  1831. 

H  AYTI,  or  HAm,  the  Indian  name  of  St.  Domingo,  discoTcred  by  Columbus  in  1492. 
Before  the  Spaniards  finally  conquered  it,  they  are  said  to  have  destroyed  in  battle  or 
cold  blood,  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants,  including  women  and  children.  Toussaint 
established  an  independent  republic  in  St.  Domingo,  July  22,  1801.  He  surren^ 
dered  to  the  French,  May  7,  1802.  Dessalines  made  a  proclamation  for  the  mas- 
aacre  of  all  the  whites,  March  29,  1804. — See  8L  Domingo,  Dessalines  wu 
crowned  king  by  the  title  of  Jacques  I.,  Oct  8,  1804.  He  died  Sept.  21,  1805. 
Henry  Christophe,  a  man  of  colour,  became  president  in  Feb.  1807,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  b^  the  title  of  Henry  I.,  in  March  1811  ;  while  Petion  ruled  is 
president  at  Fort-au-Prinoe.  Numerous  black  nobility  and  prelates  were  created 
same  year.  Petion  died,  and  Boyer  was  elected  in  his  room,  in  May  1818.  Chris- 
tophe committed  suicide  in  Oct.  1820.  Independence  declared  at  St.  Domingo  in 
Dec.  1821.     Decree  of  the  Idng  of  France  confirming  it,  April  1825. 

HEAD  ACT.  The  most  iniquitous  and  merdless  statute  ever  passed  by  a  parliaaieat 
It  was  enacted  in  Ireland  by  the  Junto  of  the  Pale,  at  the  town  of  Trim,  the  eari  sf 
Desmond  being  lord  deputy,  5  Edward  IV.,  1465.  For  the  nature  and  ofajecto  of 
this  act,  see  note  to  article  Ireiand, 

HEARTH  OR  CHIMNEY  TAX.  An  oppresnve  and  unpopular  tax  upon  erery  fire- 
place or  hearth  in  England,  imposed  by  Charles  II.  in  1662 ;  it  was  abolished  by 
WUliam  and  Mary  at  the  RcTolution.  This  tax  was  IcTied  in  Ireland,  but  was 
abolished,  with  a  number  of  other  imposts,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war. 

HEATHEN  TEMPLES  were  erected  in  the  earliest  times :  the  Egyptian  temples  are 
described  by  Strabo  as  having  been  of  great  magnitude  and  extent.  The  constnie- 
tion  of  temples  was  adapted  by  the  ancients  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  deities 
to  whose  worship  they  were  raised  :  those  of  Jupiter  Folminans,  Coelum,  the  Son, 
Moon,  and  Deos-Fidius,  were  uncoTcred.  The  temples  of  Minenra,  Mars,  and  Uer- 
coles,  were  of  the  Doric  order,  which  suited  the  robust  yirtue  of  these  diTinities. 
The  Corinthian  wss  employed  for  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine,  and  the  aquatic  Nymphs. 
The  Ionic  was  used  in  the  temples  of  Juno,  Diana,  and  Bacchus,  as  a  just  mixture 
of  elegance  and  majesty.  The  heathen  temples  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed  by 
Constantine,  a.d.  331 — See  Tempies. 

HEBRIDES,  NEW,  discoTered  by  the  navigator  Quiros,  a.d.  1606.  BourgaintiOe 
Tisited  them  in  1768,  and  found  that  the  land  was  not  connected,  but  composed  of 
islands,  which  he  called  the  Great  Cydades.  Cook,  in  1774,  ascertained  the  extent 
and  situation  of  the  whole  group,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  now  bear. 

HECATOMB.  This  was  a  sacrifice  among  the  ancients  of  a  hundred  oxen ;  but  it  was 
more  particularly  obserred  by  the  Lacedemonians  when  they  possessed  a  hundred 
capital  cities.  In  the  course  of  time  this  sacrifice  was  reduced  to  twenty-three 
oxen  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  lessen  the  expense,  goats  and  lambs  were  substituted  for 
oxen. — Potter, 

HECLA.  Its  first  eruption  is  recorded  as  hsTing  occurred  a.d.  1004.  About  twenty- 
two  eruptions  have  taken  place,  according  to  Olasson  and  Paulson.  The  ssost 
dreadful  and  multiplied  convubions  of  this  great  volcanic  mountain  occurred  in  1783. 
— See  Iceland, 

HE6IRA,  Era  of  thk,  dates  from  the  flight  of  Mahomet  firom  Mecca  to  Medina, 
which  event  took  place  in  the  night  of  Thursday  the  15th  July,  a.d.  622  ;  the  en 
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oommenees  on  the  following  daj,  Tii : — ^the  16th  of  July.  Manj  chronolog;Uts  have 
oompoted  this  erm  from  the  1 5th  July;  bat  Cantemir  has  given  examples  proving 
that,  in  most  ancient  times,  the  1 6th  was  the  first  day  of  the  era ;  and  there  is  now 
no  donbt  it  is  so. — See  Mahometum,  and  Medina. 

HEIDELBERG,  and  HEIDELBERG  TUN.  Heidelberg,  in  Germany,  on  the  river 
Neekar,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Palatinate  :  the  protestant  electoral  house 
becoming  extinct  in  1693,  a  bloody  war  ensued,  in  which  the  famous  castle  was 
rained,  and  the  elector  removed  his  residence  to  Mannheim.  Here  was  the  celebrated 
Heidelberg  Ton,  constructed  in  1343,  when  it  contained  twenty-one  pipes  of  wine. 
Another  vras  made  in  1664,  which  held  600  hogsheads.  This  was  emptied  and 
knocked  to  pieces  by  the  French  in  1688  ;  but  a  new  and  a  larger  one  was  after- 
wards fiibriaited,  which  held  800  hogsheads,  and  was  formerly  kept  full  of  the  best 
Rhenish  wine ;  and  the  electors  have  given  many  entertainments  on  its  platform  ;  but 
this  oonvivial  monument  of  ancient  hospitality  is  now  mouldering  in  a  damp  vault, 
quite  empty. —  Walker, 

HEIGHTS  or  ROMAINVILLE.  On  the  Heights  of  Romaiaville  and  Belleville,  the 
French  army  out  of  Paris,  under  Joseph  Buonaparte,  Marmont,  and  Mortier,  was 
defeated  by  die  allied  army,  which  entered  Paris  the  next  day,  and  thus  completed 
the  memorable  and  glorious  campaign  of  this  year  March  30,  1814. 

HELDER  POINT,  in  Holland.  The  fort  and  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  fleet  lying 
in  the  Texel,  surrendered  to  the  British  forces  under  the  duke  of  York,  for  the 
•erviee  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  In  the  action,  540  British  were  killed,  Aug.  30, 
1799.    The  place  vras  relinqoiahad  in  October  following. — See  Bergen, 

HELEN,  Rafi  or,  which  caused  the  Trojan  war,  1204  b.c.  Helen  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  even  in  her  childhood  was  so  very  lovely,  that 
Thesena  stole  her  away  in  her  tenth  year.  From  him,  however,  she  was  released, 
yet  innocent,  by  her  brothers ;  and  after  her  return  to  the  court  of  Sparta  she  vras 
eagerly  soqght  hi  marriage  by  the  princes  of  Greece ;  and  Ulysses  persuaded  the 
mdton  to  bind  themselves  on  oath  to  abide  by  the  uninfluenced  dioice  of  Helen,  and 
to  defend  her  person  and  character  from  that  time.  The  princes  took  the  oath,  and 
Helen  then  made  choice  of  Menelaus.  Paris  coming  soon  after  to  the  court  of  this 
king,  abased  his  hospitality  by  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  Helen ;  carrying  her  away, 
though  not  an  unwilling  captive,  to  Asia  Minor.  At  Troy,  the  father  of  Paris,  Priam, 
received  her  in  his  palace  without  difficulty  ;  and  Menelaus,  assembling  the  princes 
of  Greece,  reminded  them  of  their  oath  ;  and  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy  fol- 
followed,  1184  B.C.  Paris  was  previously  married,  his  wife  being  (Enone,  who  lived 
with  him  in  happiness  on  Mount  Ida ;  and  at  his  death  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Hercoles,  then  in  the  possession  of  Philoctetes,  he  desired  in  his  dying  moments  to 
be  carried  to  QSnone,  whom  he  had  so  basely  deserted ;  but  he  expired  on  the  way. 
The  nymph,  however,  still  mindful  of  their  former  happiness,  threw  herself  upon  the 
body,  baUied  it  with  her  tears,  and  then  plunged  a  dtigger  in  her  heart. 

HELENA,  St.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Helena,  a.d.  1502.  The  Dutch  were  afterwards  in  possession  of  it  until  1600,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  the  English.  The  British  East  India  Company  settled  here 
in  1651 ;  and  the  island  was  idtemately  possessed  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  until 
1673,  when  Charles  II.  on  Dec.  12,  assigned  it  to  the  company  once  more.  St. 
Hdena  was  made  the  place  of  Napoleon's  captivity,  Oct.  16, 1815,  and  it  became 
the  scene  of  his  death.  May  5,  1821 .  It  being  decreed  by  the  government  and  French 
Chambers  at  Paris  (with  the  consent  of  England),  that  the  ashes  of  Napoleon  should 
be  removed  to  France,  the  expedition  for  tluit  purpose,  under  the  prince  de  Joinville, 
flailed  from  Toulon,  July  7  ;  it  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  and  the  body  was  exhumed, 
Oct  16  ;  the  expedition  returned  to  France,  Nov.  30  ;  and  Napoleon's  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  Dec.  15,  1840.— See  Buonaparte, 

HELIGOLAND.  This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Danes,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  British,  Sept.  5,  1807,  and  formed  a  dep6t  for  British  merchandise 
intended  for  the  Continent  during  the  war.  Confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty  of 
Kid,  Jan.  14,  1814,  the  same  treaty  by  which  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden. 
Thoogh  a  mere  rock,  this  is  an  important  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

HELIOMETER.  A  valuable  scientific  instrument  for  measuring  the  stars,  invented 
by  M.  Bonguer,  in  1774.  The  helioscope  was  invented  by  Christopher  Scheiner 
in  1625. 
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UELIj^FIRE  clubs.  These  were  impioiis  associations  in  London,  which  existed 
for  some  time,  hot  were  nltimatel  j  suppressed  by  an  Order  in  Council.  There  were 
three,  to  which  upwards  of  forty  persons  of  quality  of  both  sexes  belonged.  They 
met  at  Somerset-house,  at  a  house  in  Westminster,  and  at  another  in  Conduit-street, 
UanoTer-square.  They  assumed  the  names  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  martyrs, 
in  derision  ;  and  ridiculed,  at  their  meetings,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  religton,  7  Greorge  I^  1721. — Salmon. 

HELMETS.  They  were  worn,  it  is  said,  by  the  most  savage  tribes.  Among  the 
Romans  the  hdmet  was  provided  with  a  risor  of  grated  ban,  to  raise  abore  the 
eyes,  and  a  berer  to  lower  for  eating ;  the  helmet  of  Uie  Greeks  was  round,  and  that 
of  the  Romans  sauare.  Richard  I.  of  England  wore  a  plain  round  helmet ;  and 
after  this  monarch  s  reign  most  of  the  English  kings  had  crowns  above  their  helmets. 
Alexander  III.  of  SootUnd,  1249,  had  a  flat  helmet,  with  a  square  grated  visor,  and 
the  helmet  of  Robert  I.  was  surmounted  by  a  crown,  I306.--Otot^tm. 

HELOTS.  The  people  of  Helos,  against  whom  the  Spartans  bore  desperate  resentment 
for  refusing  to  pay  tribute,  883  b.c  The  Spartans,  not  satisfied  with  tiie  ruin  of 
their  city,  ^uced  the  Helots  to  the  most  debasing  slavery ;  and  to  complete  their 
infimiy,  they  called  all  the  slaves  of  the  state,  and  the  prisoners  of  war,  by  the 
degrading  name  of  Heloia,  and  further  exposed  them  to  eveir  species  of  contempt 
and  ridicule,  669  b.c.  But  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Helots  behaved  with 
uncommon  bravery,  and  were  rewarded  with  their  liberty,  431  b.c.  But  this  act  of 
justice  did  not  last  long ;  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  2000  manumitted  slaves 
was  attributed  to  the  LeLoedemonians.— /ltfro<(o/iM. 

HEMP  AND  FLAX.  Flax  was  first  planted  in  England,  when  it  was  directed  to  be  sown 
for  fishing-nets,  a.d.  1 533.  Bounties  were  paid  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  1783 ; 
and  every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  government  and  legislature  to  accomplish  sach 
a  national  good.  In  1785  there  were  imported  from  Russia  in  British  ships,  17,695 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax. — Sir  John  Sinclair*,  The  annual  importation  of  these 
articles  now  amount  to  about  100,000  tons.  More  than  180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp 
are  used  in  the  cordage  of  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  including  rigging  and  sails. 

HEPTARCHY.  The  Heptarchy  (or  government  of  seven  kings)  in  England  was  grs. 
dually  formed  from  a.d.  455,  when  Hengist  became  the  king  of  Kent,  and  that 
kingdom  was  erected.  The  Heptarchy  terminated  in  a.d.  828,  when  Egbert  reduced 
the  other  kingdoms,  and  became  sole  monarch  of  England.  For  the  several  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy,  see  Britain^  and  Oetarchif, 

HERACLID^,  The,  or  Return  of  the  Heraclide  into  the  Peloponnesus:  afamoui 
epoch  in  chronology  that  constitutes  the  beginning  of  profane  history,  all  the  time 
preceding  that  period  being  accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened  100  yean 
after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty  years  after  the  destruction  of  TVoy,  1104  b.c. 

HERALDRY.  Signs  and  marks  of  honour  were  made  use  of  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
world. — Nishet.  The  Phrygians  had  a  sow ;  the  Thradans,  Mars ;  Uie  Romans,  an 
eagle :  the  Goths,  a  bear ;  the  Flemings,  a  bull ;  the  Saxons,  a  horse ;  and  the 
ancient  French,  a  lion,  and  afterwards  the  fleur-de-lis,  which  see.  Heraldry,  u 
digested  into  an  art,  and  subjected  to  rules,  may  be  ascribed  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Charlemagne,  about  the  year  800  ;  and  in  the  next,  to  Frederick  Barbarossa,  aboat 
the  yeai  1152  ;  it  began  and  grew  with  the  feudal  law. — Sir  George  MaeJfemne, 
It  was  at  length  methodised  and  perfected  by  the  crusades  and  tournaments,  the 
former  commencing  in  1095. 

HERALDS'  COLLEGE.  We  trace  its  institution  to  Edward  III.,  1340.  Richard 
III.  endowed  the  college  in  1484  ;  and  Philip  and  Mary  enlarged  its  privileges,  and 
tonfirmed  them  by  letters  patent.  Formerly  in  many  ceremonies  the  herald  rqne- 
sented  the  king's  person,  and  therefore  wore  a  crown,  and  was  always  a  knight 
This  college  has  an  earl  marshal,  3  kings  at  arms  (Garter,  Clarendeux,  and  Norroy), 
6  heralds  (Richmond,  Lancaster,  Chester,  Windsor,  Somerset,  and  York),  4  por- 
sul rants,  and  2  extra  heralds.— See  Earl  Marshal, 

*  Fire  acree  are  employed  in  the  prodnction  of  a  Bingle  ton  of  flax  or  hemp ;  so  that  our  pnmt 
export*  irould  warrant  our  appropriaUon  of  600,000  acres  to  this  purpose.  We  should  Hktnbj  add  to 
the  profit  of  the  land— a  sure  employment  to  many  thousands  of  the  peasantry ;  *»i«i,  ip^^^tM  of  enrieb* 
Ing  Russia,  a  country  with  which  we  are  so  Creqnently  at  war,  usefully  dlqiense  at  home  the  serenl 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum  now  sent  to  Russia  for  these  articles.— <Slr  John  Sinamir, 
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UERARA,  fiAnxB  op,  in  Arragon :  in  which  Don  Carlos,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men, 
defeated  general  Bnerena,  who  had  not  much  above  half  that  number  of  the  queen's 
troops.     Buerens  lost  aboat  1000  in  killed  and  wounded,  Aug.  24,  1837. 

HERCULANEUM.  An  ancient  citj  of  Campania,  overwhelmed,  together  with  Pom- 
peii,  bf  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  Aug.  24,  a.d.  79.  Herculaneum  was  buried  under 
streams  of  lava,  and  successive  eruptions  laid  it  still  deeper  under  the  surface. 
All  traces  of  them  were  lost  until  a.d.  1711>  from  which  year  manj  curiosities, 
works  of  art,  and  monuments  and  memorials  of  civilised  life  have  been  discovered 
to  die  present  time.  150  volumes  of  MSS.  were  found  in  a  chest,  in  1754  ;  and 
many  antiquities  were  purchased  by  sir  William  Hamilton,  and  re-purchased  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  museum,  where  they  are  deposited ;  but  the  principal  anti- 
quities are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Portici. 

HEREFORD,  Bishopric  op.  Formerly  suffragant  to  St.  David's ;  but  when  the  coun- 
try was  conquered  by  the  Saxons  it  came  to  the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
cathedral  was  founded  by  a  nobleman  named  Milfride,  in  honour  of  Ethelbert,  king 
of  the  East  Saxons,  treacherously  made  away  with  by  his  intended  mother-in-law,  the 
queen  of  Menda.    The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  768/.  per  annum, 

HERETICS.  Formerly  the  term  heresy  denoted  a  particular  sect ;  now  heretics  are 
those  who  propagate  their  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  church. — 
Soeon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them  have  suffered  death  by  torture  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries. — Bumei.  See  Inquuttum,  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  heretic ;  he 
came  to  Rome  a.d.  41.  Thirty  heretics  came  from  Germany  to  England  to  propa> 
gate  their  opinions,  and  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  whipped,  and  thrust  naked 
faito  the  streets  in  Uie  depth  of  winter,  where,  none  daring  to  relieve  them,  they  died 
of  hunger  and  cold,  1160. — Speed,  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be  in  possession 
of  Unabl's  Bible  constituted  heresy.  The  laws  against  heretics  were  repealed,  25 
Henry  VIIL,  1534-5. 

HERITABLE  RIGHTS  (and  Moyablb  Rights),  in  the  Scottish  law  denoting  what 
in  England  is  meant  by  real  and  personal  property ;  real  property  in  England 
answering  nearly  to  the  heritable  rights  in  Scotland,  and  personal  property  to 
the  movable  rights.  Scotch  heritable  jurisdictions  (t.  e,  feudal  rights)  were  bought 
up  and  abolished,  valued  at  164,232/.  in  1747. 

HERMITS.  The  name  first  given  to  those  that  retired  to  desert  places,  to  avoid  per- 
secution, where  they  gave  themselves  up  to  prayers,  fasting,  and  meditation.  They 
were  also  called  anchorets  ;  and  commonly  lodged  in  dark  caves,  where  their  food 
was  such  roots  as  nature  bestowed  freely  without  culture.  From  these  came  the 
monks,  and  almost  all  the  sorts  of  religious  assemblies  that  live  in  monasteries.  In 
the  seventh  persecution  of  the  Christians,  one  Paul,  to  avoid  the  enemies  of  his  faith, 
retired  into  Thebais,  and  became  the  first  example  of  a  monastic  life,  about  a.d.  250. 

HERO  ak d  LEANDER  :  their  amour.  The  fidelity  of  these  lovers  wss  so  great,  and 
their  attachment  to  each  other  so  strong,  that  Leander  in  the  night  frequently  swam 
across  the  Hellespont,  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  to  have  secret  interviews  with  Hero, 
a  beantifnl  priestess  of  Venus,  she  directing  his  course  by  a  burning  flambeaux. 
Afler  many  stolen  interviews,  Leander  was  drowned  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and 
Hero  threw  herself  from  her  tower,  and  perished  in  the  sea,  627  b.c. — Lnrgf, 
Heiodotu$, 

HERO,  British  man-of-war,  of  74  guns,  lost  in  a  tremendous  storm  (with  several 
other  ships)  off*  the  Texel,  when  the  whole  of  her  crew,  amounting  to  nearly  600 
men,  perished,  Dec.  24,  1811.  The  English  were  this  year  very  successful  in  their 
various  expeditions  by  sea ;  but  the  fleet,  by  staying  too  late  in  the  Baltic,  in  its  return 
sniTered  severely :  three  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,  with  2000  men  on  board, 
perished  in  this  storm. 

HERRINC^FISHERY.  It  wss  largely  encouraged  by  the  Scotch  so  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  The  herring  statute  was  passed  in  1357.  The  mode  of  preserving  her- 
rings bv  pickling  was  discovered  about  1390,  and  gave  rise  to  the  herring  fishery  as 
a  branch  of  conunerce. — Andereon,  The  British  Herring  Fishery  Company  was 
instituted  Sept.  2,  1750. 

HERSCHEL  TELESCOPE,  The.  Herschell's  seven,  ten,  and  twenty-feet  reflectors 
were  made  about  1779.  He  discovers  Uie  Georgium  Sidus  {which  tee),  March  21, 
1781.     He  discovers  a  volcanic  mountain  in  the  moon,  in  1783 ;  and  about  this 
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time  laid  the  pUn  of  his  great  fortj-feet  telescope,  which  he  completed  in  1787,  whea 
he  discovered  two  other  Tolcanic  moimtaiiis,  emitting  fire  from  their  summits.  la 
1802,  he,  bj  means  of  his  telescopes,  was  enabled  to  lay  before  the  Rojal  Society  a 
catalogne  of  5000  new  nebalse,  neboloos  stars,  planetary  nebolse,  and  dusters  of 
stars  which  be  had  discovered. 

HESSE.  This  house  b  very  illustrious  :  its  various  branches  derive  their  origin  from 
Gerberge,  daughter  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  uncle  of  Louis  V.  of  France,  who  was 
descended  from  Louis  the  Courteous.  She  was  married  to  Lambert  II.  earl  of  Loo- 
vain,  from  whom  the  present  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  Henry  V.,  first  of  the 
family  who  bore  the  title  of  landgrave,  are  descended.  Henry,  sumamed  the  In&nt 
of  Brabant,  was  succeeded  by  O&o,  in  1308.  There  is  no  fomily  in  Germany  more 
noble  by  their  alliances  than  this ;  and  it  gives  place  to  none  for  the  heroes  and 
statesmen  it  has  produced.  Six  thousand  Hessian  troops  arrived  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  an  invasion  being  expected,  in  1756.  The  sum  of  471,000/,  three 
per  cent,  stock,  was  transferred  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  for  Hessian  auxiliaries 
lost  in  the  American  war,  at  30/.  per  man,  Nov.  1786.  The  Hessian  soldiers  were 
again  brought  to  this  realm  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  served  in  Ireland 
during  the  memorable  rebellion  there  in  1798. 

HEXHAM.  The  see  of  Hexham  was  founded  in  the  infancy  of  the  Saxon  church ;  it 
had  ten  bishops  successively,  but  by  reason  of  the  spoil  and  rapine  of  the  Danes,  it 
was  discontinued  ;  the  last  prelate  was  appointed  in  a.d.  810.  The  battle  of  Hex- 
ham, in  which  the  Yorkists  (army  of  Edward  IV.)  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Lancastrians,  the  army  of  Henry  VI.,  fought  May  15,  1463. 

HIBERNIA,  The  Ship,  captain  Brenn:  bound  from  Liverpool  to  New  South  Wales, 
with  232  persons  on  board,  of  whom  208  were  passengers  going  out  as  settlers, 
destroyed  at  sea  by  fire,  kindled  through  the  negligence  of  the  second  mate,  in  W. 
long.  22^  and  S.  lat.  4°.  150  lives  lost  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  boats  to 
contain  more  than  a  third  of  the  people  on  board,  Feb.  5,  1 833. 

HIDE,  Dbath  by  thb.  This  barbarous  and  dreadful  punishment  is  practised  by  some 
nations  of  South  America.  At  Monte  Video,  they  sew  up  their  prisoners  in  a  wet 
hide,  leaving  out  the  head  and  neck  only,  and  then  lay  them  on  the  ground  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  In  the  process  of  drying,  which  the  hide  soon  does,  by  the  powerful 
effects  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  contracted,  and  produces  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments on  the  unfortunate  prisoner  by  the  increase  of  pressure ;  but  if  night  airivei 
before  he  dies  from  its  effects,  the  hide  relaxes  again  with  the  moisture  from  the  air, 
only  to  prolong  his  suffering  on  the  next  day,  which  generally  is  his  last. —  WebtUr^i 
Voyage  to  the  Smith  Seas. 

HIEROGLYPHICS.  The  first  writing  men  used  was  only  the  single  pictures  and 
engravings  of  the  things  they  would  represent. —  Woodward,  Hieroglyphics  charac- 
ters were  invented  by  Athothes,  2112  b.c. — Usher,  The  earliest  records  of  them 
were  the  Egyptian,  the  first  step  towards  letters,  and  some  monuments  whose  objects 
were  described  by  exaggerated  tradition,  or  when  forgotten,  imagined. —  Phillips. 

HIGH  CHURCH  ano  LOW  CHURCH  PARTIES.  These  were  occasioned  by 
the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverel,  preacher  at  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  for  two 
seditious  sermons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  rouse  the  apprehensions  of  the  people 
for  the  safety  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite  hostility  against  the  dissenters.  His  friends 
were  called  High  Church,  and  his  opponents  Low  Church,  or  moderate  men,  8  Anne, 
1710.  The  queen,  who  favoured  Sacheverel,  presented  him  with  the  valuable  rectory 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom.     He  died  in  1724. 

HIGH  TREASON.  The  highest  offence  known  to  the  law,  and  in  regulating  the 
trials,  for  which  was  enacted  the  memorable  statute,  so  favourable  to  British  li^rty, 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.  1552.  By  this  statute  two  living  witnesses  are  required  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ;  and  it  arose  in  the  refusal  of  parliament  to  sanction  the  sen- 
tence of  death  against  the  duke  of  Somenet — it  is  that  which  regulates  indictments  for 
treason  at  the  present  day.  By  the  40th  George  III.  1800,  it  was  enacted  that  where 
there  was  a  trial  for  high  treason  in  which  the  overt  act  was  a  direct  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  sovereign,  such  trial  should  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
case  of  an  indictment  for  murder. — See  Trials. 

HIGHNESS.  The  titleof  IlighnesswBB  given  to  Henry  VII.;  and  this,  andsometimes 
Vour  Grace,  was  the  manner  of  addressing  Henry  VIII. ;  but  about  the  dose  of  the 
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reigii  of  the  latter  mentioned  king,  the  title  of  Highneis  and  "  Yoor  Grace"  were 
absorbed  in  that  of  Mi^ty. 

HINDOO  ERA,  or  Era  of  the  Calijiig,  began  3101  B.C.  or  756  before  the  Deluge,  in 
2348  :  and  the  Hindoot  count  their  months  by  the  progress  of  the  san  through  the 
lodiac  The  Samoat  era  begins  57  B.C. ;  and  the  Saca  era,  a.d.  77  :  they  are  all 
used. — See  CoHyug  Era, 

HISTORY.  Preriomsly  to  the  inyention  of  letters  the  records  of  history  are  vagne, 
traditionary,  and  erroneous.  The  chronicles  of  the  Jews,  the  Parian  Chronicle,  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  are  the  foundations  of 
early  ancient  history.  Later  ancient  history  is  considered  as  ending  with  the 
des^nction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Italy,  a.d.  476  ;  and  modem  history  dates  from 
tiie  age  of  Charlemagne,  about  a.d.  800.  There  was  not  a  professorship  of  modem 
history  in  either  of  our  uniTersities  until  the  years  1724  and  1736,  when  Regius  pro- 
fessorships were  established  by  Creorge  I.  and  Greorge  II. 

HOBART  TOWN.  A  sea-port,  and  the  capital  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  stands  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  was  established 
in  1804,  by  colonel  Collins,  the  first  lieutenant-goTeraor  of  the  island,  who  died 
here  in  1810. 

HOBSON'S  CHOICE,  '*  This  or  none,"  is  derived  from  a  celebrated  carrier  of  Cam- 
bridge,  whose  name  was  Hobson,  and  who  let  out  horses  to  hire,  both  there  and  in 
London,  and  obliged  such  ss  wanted  one  to  take  the  horse  next  to  the  stable  door, 
being  the  one  which  had  had  the  most  rest,  or  to  have  no  horse  at  all.  Hobson  was 
a  very  benevolent  man,  and  it  was  an  Invariable  rule  with  him  that  each  of  his 
horses  should  have  an  equal  portion  of  rest,  as  well  as  labour.  His  inn  in  London 
was  the  Bull,  in  Bishopgate-street. 

HOCHKIRCHEN,  Battlb  of,  between  the  Prassian  army  commanded  by  Frederick 
II.,  and  the  Austrians  commanded  by  count  Daun.  The  king  was  surprised  in  his 
camp,  and  defeated  by  the  Imperial  genend.  In  this  battle  an  Ulnstrious  Scotsman, 
field-marshal  Keith,  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  was  killed  ;  and  such  was  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  his  name  inspired,  that  count  Daun  and  Lacy,  the  Austrian 
generals,  shed  tears  on  beholding  his  corpse,  and  ordered  its  interment  with  military 
honours,  October  14,  1758. 

HOUENLINDEN,  Battlb  op,  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  the  latter 
commanded  by  general  Moreau.  The  Imperialists  were  defeated  with  great  loss, 
their  kUled  and  wounded  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and  their  loss  in  prisoners  to 
10,000  more,  November  3,  1800. 

HOLLAND.  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  Batavians,  who  derived 
their  origin  from  tl^  Catti,  a  people  of  Germany.  Having  been  obliged  to  abandon 
their  country  on  account  of  civil  wars,  they  came  and  established  themselves  in  a 
morass,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal,  which  they  named  Bet- 
tuive,  or  Batavia,  from  Batton,  the  son  of  their  chieftain.  To  these  have  since  been 
added  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  Francs  and  Frisians. — See  Nassau,  House  of. 


fiovareignty  founded  by  Thierry,  first 
eonnt  of  Holland  .        .  a.d.    868 

The  county  of  Holland  devolves  to  the 
counts  of  Hainault    ....  1299 

It  fSiOls  to  the  crown  of  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy  •        .    .  1436 

100,000  penons  are  drowned  by  the  sea 
breaking  in  at  Dort   ....  1446 

Bargnndyand  its  dependencies  become 
a  drde  of  the  empire    .  .    .  1691 

They  fsll  to  Spain,  whose  tyranny  and 
rdigkras  persecution  cause  a  revolt  in 
Batavia     ......  1566 

The  revolted  states  with  WilUam,  prince 
of  Orsnge,  at  their  bend,  enter  into  a 
treaty  at  Utrecht 1579 

They  elect  WiUiam  as  Stadtholder        .  Id79 

The  Stadtholder,  William,  is  assassin- 
ated   1584 

The  Dutch  East-India  oompsny  founded  1609 


1609 


After  a  struggle  of  thirty  yesrs,  the  king 
of  Spain  Ib  obliged  to  declare  the  Ba- 
tavians free  ....         A.D. 

The  Republic  wars  against  Spain  in  the 
East,  and  in  America ;  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral, Peter  Hen,  takes  aeveral  Spa- 
nish gaUeons,  value  90,000,000/.  sterling  16.15 

Cromwell  declares  war  against  Holland, 
and  many  naval  battles  are  fought ; 
Blake  signally  defeats  Yan  Tromp 

William,  prinoe  of  Orange,  having  mar- 
ried Bfary,  daughter  of  James  U.,  is 
called  to  the  British  throne 

The  office  of  Stadtholder  is  made  here- 
ditary in  the  Orange  family   .        .    . 

Era  of  the  Civil  war     .... 

The  French  Republican  army  march 
into  Holland ;  the  people  declare  in 
their  favour 17!» 

The  Stadtholder  expelled  Jan.  15,  1795 


1653 


1688 

1747 
1787 
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HOLLAND,  continued. 

He  anires  in  BncJand  Jan.  21,  1796 

Battle  of  Gamperdown,  Dnnoan  rignally 

defeats  the  Dotdi  Oct.  11,  1797 

The  Tezel  fleet,  of  twetve  ■hipa  of  the 
line,  with  thirteen  Tndiamm,  somn- 
dera  to  the  Britiah  admiral  Dimoan, 
without  firing  a  gun  Aug.  98,  1799 

A  new  constitutioo  ia  giTcn  to  the  Ba- 
tavian  repablic ;  the  chief  officer  (R.  J. 
Schinunelpenniok)  takes  the  title  of 
Grand  Pensionary  .    April  S6,  1805 

Holland  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and 

Louis  Bonaparte  declared  king,  Jane  5,  1806 
Louis  abdicates  .  July  1,  1810 

Holland  united  to  Fraaoe  Jnl7  9l  1810 

Raitored  to  the  House  of  Orange,  and 
Bdginm  annexed  to  its  dominions 

Not.  18,  1813 
The  prince  of  Orange  is  proclaimed  so- 
vereign prince  of  the  United  Nether^ 
lands Deo.  6,  1813 


He  reoeiTes  the  oath  of  allegiance  from 
his  subjects  .         .  March »,  1814 

And  takes  the  title  of  king  as  William  L 

Mareh  le,  }8]i 

The  rerolntton  in  Belgium  {which  set) 
commenced  .  Aug.  25,  18D 

The  Belgians  take  the  city  of  Antwerp 
(which  tee)        .         .        ,       Oct  27.  1830 

Belgium  is  separated  from  Holland,  and 
Leopold  of  Cobonrg  is  elected  king 

July  12.  1831 

Holland  renews  the  war  against  Belgium 

Aug.  3,  1831 

Conference  in  London  on  theaflUnof 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands  termin- 
ates, see  Belgium    .  IXar.  15, 

Treaty  between  Holland  and  Bdgium, 
signed  in  London  .   April  19. 

Abdication  of  William  I.  in  fsToor  of 
hlB  son  ....  Oct  8,  1810 

Death  of  the  ez-Ung  Deo.  12,  1844 
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STAOTBOLDBBS,  &C. 


A.D.  1&54.  William  the  Great  succeeds  his  cousin. 
Bene,  to  whom  the  United  PrOYinces 
owe  their  fonndatiMi  and  glory : 
killed  by  an  aasasHfn,  hired  1^  Philip 
of  Spain. 

1584.  Henry  PhiUp  wniiam. 

1618.  Jiaurioe,  a  consummate  generaL 

1626.  Frederick  Henry. 

1647.  William  U. 

1650.  William  HL  made  stadtholder  in  1672. 
and  king  of  England  in  1689. 


1702.  John  William  Friao,  drowned  in] 

a  ferry  in  Holland. 
1711.  Charles  Henry  Frizo. 
1747.  William   lY.,    first   hereditary  ttadt 

holder. 
1751.  William  v. 


Kmoa. 


1813.  William  L 
1840.  William  IL 


See  Belffimm. 


HOLLAND,  NEW.  It  U  not  clearly  ascertained  when  this  conntrj  was  first  discovered. 
In  1605,  et  seq»,  Tarioos  parts  of  the  coast  were  traced  by  the  Spanish,  Portugoeie, 
Dutch,  and  English.  What  was  deemed  till  lately  the  south  extremity,  was  dis. 
covered  by  Tasmani  in  1642.  The  eastern  coast,  called  New  South  Wales,  wu 
taken  possession  of,  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  name,  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770. — See 
Botany- Bay  f  New  South  WaleSf  and  yon  Diemen's  Land, 

HOLY  ALLIANCE.  A  league  so  called  between  the  emperors  of  Rassia  and  Austria, 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  which  they  ostensibly  bound  themselves,  among  other 
things,  to  be  goyemed  by  Christian  prindples  in  all  their  political  transactioiis. 
This  alliance  was  ratified  at  Paris,  September  26, 1815. 

HOLY  MAID  OP  KENT.  Elisabeth  Barton,  so  styled,  was  spirited  up  by  tiie 
Catholic  party  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  by  pretending  to  inspirations  fitm 
Heaven  ;  foretelling  that  the  king,  Henry  YIII.,  would  &  a  speedy  and  violent 
death  if  he  divorced  Catherine  of  Spain,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  predictiBg 
many  direful  calamities  to  the  nation.  Barton  and  her  confederates  were  haqged  at 
Tyburn,  24  Henry  YIII.,  April  20, 1534.— Aoptn. 

HOLY  ROOD.  The  festival  of  the  Holy  cross  ;  this  feast  is  called  alao  Holycrosi 
day  :  it  was  instituted  on  account  of  the  recovery  of  1  large  piece  of  Uie  Cross,  by 
the  emperor  Heraclius,  after  it  had  been  taken  away,  on  the  pliindering  of  JemsalesD, 
about  the  year  of  Christ  615,  on  the  14th  September.— UrandL  At  Bozlej  Abbejt 
in  Essex,  was  a  erucifix  called  the  Rood  of  Grace  ;  at  the  dissolution  it  was  broken  in 
pieces  as  an  imposture  by  Hilsey,  bishop  of  Rochester,  at  St.  Paul's  CroiSy  LondoB. 

HOLY  WARS.  The  wars  of  the  Christians  against  the  Infidels.  Ptoter  the  Hemit,  a 
priest  of  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  in  France^  was  the  author  of  these  cruel,  bloody,  aad 
unjust  religious  wars.  He  himself  led  the  way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  sa 
undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than  300,000  men,  a  comparatively  ssaall  number 
of  whom  survived  to  reach  the  holy  city.  He  roused  Europe  to  the  first  crusade, 
A.D.  1094.— See  Crutadet. 

HOLY  WATER  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  churches  as  early  as  a.d.  120.— ^«A«. 
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HOMELDEN,  Battlb  of.  Between  the  Scoto»  beaded  by  tbe  earl  of  Douglas,  and 
the  Perdesy  in  wbieb  the  Soota  were  defeated.  In  this  fierce  battle  Donglaa  was 
taken  prisoner,  as  were  the  earli  of  Angus,  Murraj,  and  Orkney,  and  the  earl  of 
FiliB,  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry :  fought  hi  1403.— /fvmtf. 

HOMER'S  ILIAD  amd  ODYSSEY.  Tbe  mbfortunes  of  Troy  furnish  the  two  most 
perfect  Epic*  poems  in  the  world,  written  by  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  lived ; 
about  915  B.C.  The  subject  of  the  first  is  the  wrath  of  Achilles ;  the  second 
recounts  tbe  Toyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
Among  the  thousands  of  volumes  burnt  at  Constantinople,  a.d.  477,  were  the  works 
of  Homer,  said  to  have  been  written  in  golden  letters  on  the  great  gut  of  a  dragoD, 
120  feet  long. — Univ,  Hist,  The  works  of  Homer  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
done  great  injury  to  mankind,  by  inspiring  the  love  of  military  glory.  Alexander 
was  said  to  sleep  with  them  always  on  his  pillow. — Darwin. 

HOMICIDE.  This  crime  was  tried  at  Athens  by  the  Areopagites,  1507  b.c.  He  that 
killed  another  at  any  public  exercise  of  skill,  or  who  killed  another  that  lay  perdue 
to  do  a  person  mischief  of  a  grievous  nature^  was  not  deemed  guilty.  He  who 
IdUad  a  man  taken  with  another's  wife,  sister,  daughter,  or  concubine,  or  he  who 
killed  a  man  who,  without  just  grounds,  assaulted  another  violently,  wss  not  deemed 
a  homicide.  Among  the  Jews,  wilful  murder  was  capital ;  but  for  chance-medley, 
the  offender  should  fly  to  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  there  continue  till  the 
death  of  the  high  priest«  In  the  primitive  church,  before  the  Christians  had  the 
civil  power,  wilful  homicide  was  punished  widi  a  twenty  years'  penance.  Our  laws 
distinguish  between  justifiable  homicide  and  homidde  in  its  various  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  circumstances  of  provocation  and  wilfalneas. — See  Murder, 

HOMILIES.  A  homily  signified  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon  some  head  or  point  of 
religion,  commonly  done  in  a  homely  manner,  for  its  being  more  easily  understood  by 
the  common  people.  At  tbe  time  of  the  Reformation  in  England  there  were  several 
made  and  printed,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  those  churches  that  were  not  furnished 
with  a  sufficientiy  learned  minbter  to  compose  proper  discourses  themselves,  and 
also  as  a  prevention  of  unsound  doctrine  being  taught  in  the  more  remote  and  less 
frequented  country  places.  But  in  the  primitive  church  it  rather  meant  a  plain 
sonference  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  which  wss  commonly  done  by  the  bishop, 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  the  learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach,  catechise,  &c., 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bishops  used  to  do.  A  book  of  homilies  was  drawn  up 
by  archbishop  Cranmer,  1  Edward  YI.,  1547  ;  and  another  was  prepared  by  an 
order  of  Convocation,  5  Elizabeth,  1563. — Stowe, 

HONEY-MOON.  Among  the  ancients,  a  beverage  prepared  with  honey,  such  as  that 
known  as  mead,  and  as  metheglin,  in  England,  was  a  luxurious  drink.  It  was  a 
custom  to  drink  of  diluted  honey  for  thirty  days,  or  a  moon's  age,  after  a  wedding- 
isaat,  and  hence  arose  the  term  honey'Moon,  of  Teutonic  origin.  Attila,  the 
devastating  Hun,  who  ravaged  nearly  all  Europe,  drank,  it  b  said,  so  freely  of 
hifdromel  on  hb  marriage- day,  that  he  died  in  the  night  from  suffocation,  453  a.d. 
Hb  death  is,  however,  ascribed  to  another  cause. — See  Attila. 

'<  HONI  80IT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE."  It  is  said  that  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
at  a  bail  at  court,  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king,  Edward  III.,  took  it  up, 
and  presented  it  to  her  with  these  words  :  "  Honi  toit  qui  mat  y  penMe^*  **  evil  be  to 
him  who  evil  tldnks."  They  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  the  Garter ;  but  this 
statement  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  b  unsupported  by  sufficient  authority. — Goldsmith, 

HONOUR.  Honour  was  a  virtue  highly  venerated  by  the  ancients,  particularly 
among  the  Romans,  and  temples  were  ultimately  erected  to  Honour  by  that  people 
•s  a  dirinity.  Tbe  first  temple  was  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  about  b.c  197  ;  and 
others  ware  raised  to  her  worship  by  C.  Marius,  about  102  b.c  These  temples 
were  so  constructed  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  that  to  Honour  without  going 
through  the  temple  of  Virtue ;  and  Marius  ordered  his  edifices  not  to  be  built  too 
much  elevated  or  too  lofty,  thereby  to  intimate  to  the  worshippers  that  humility  was 
the  true  way  to  honour. 

*  Tbe  epio  poenu  of  Hombb  and  Yiroll,  tho  Oierusalcmme  of  Tasso,  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 
and  the  Htnriade  of  VoLTAias,  ore  the  noblest  ibat  exist ;  and  MiLTOif 's  is  considered  to  rank  next 
to  BoKBR's.  •*  Paradise  Lost  is  not  tbe  greatest  of  epic  poems,"  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  "only 
becaoee  It  Is  not  tbe  first"— Bufier. 
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HOOD.  The  ancient  garment  or  dreat  for  the  bead,  worn  by  women  appermoat,  and 
mnde  of  atoffa,  TeWety  moalin,  or  ailk.  It  waa  worn  by  men  before  the  infeotkn  of 
bata,  and  waa  made  of  cloth,  to  button  under  the  chin,  aomewhat  like  a  monk*! 
cowl ;  and  ia  atill  retained  among  aome  of  the  monaatic  ordera,  particnlarly  abroad. 
It  dwindled  to  the  coif,  by  which  onr  aergeanta^t-law  have  been  diatingniahed;  aad 
the  ancient  bood|  of  black  ailk,  ia  atill  worn  at  fonerala  by  women,  when  followiof 
the  hearae  of  a  relatiTe. 

HOPS.  Introduced  from  the  Netherlanda  into  England,  a.d.  1524,  and  were  uaed  in 
brewing ;  but  the  phyaiciana  having  repreaented  that  they  were  unwhokaome,  par- 
liament waa  petitioned  againat  them  aa  being  a  wicked  weed,  and  their  uae  wai 
prohibited  in  1528. — Anderson.  At  preaent  there  are  between  fifty  and  aixty 
thouaand  acrea,  on  an  average,  annually  under  the  culture  of  hops  in  EogUud. 
They  are  grown  chiefly  in  Hereford,  Kent,  and  Worceaterahire. 

HORATII  AND  CURIATII,  Thb  Combat  of  thb,  669  b.c.  The  Romana  and  the 
Albans  conteating  for  auperiority,  agreed  to  chooae  three  championa  on  each  aide  to 
determine  to  which  it  belonged ;  and  the  three  Horatii,  Roman  knighta,  and  the 
three  Curiatii,  Albana,  being  elected  by  their  reapectiye  countriea,  engaged  in  ike 
celebrated  combat  which,  by  the  victory  of  the  Horatii,  united  Alba  to  Rome. 

HORN  ;  HORNPIPE.  The  horn  ia  thought  to  be,  next  to  the  reed,  the  earlieat  wini 
instrument,  and  it  baa  been  found  among  all  aavage  nationa  on  the  first  interoonrie 
with  them  of  civiliaed  man.  The  horn  waa  firat  made  of  that  anbstaoce,  and  hence 
the  name ;  afterwarda  of  braaa,  with  keya,  improved  at  varioua  timea.  The  dance 
called  the  hornpipe,  ia  auppoaed  to  be  so  named  from  ita  having  been  performed  to 
the  Welch  j9t6-com,  that  ia,  horn-pipe,  about  a.d.  1300. — Spencer. 

HORNE  TOOKE.  HARDY,  THELWALL,  &c.  The  trial  of  Meaan.  Hardy, 
Tooke,  Joyce,  Thelwall,  and  othera,  on  a  charge  of  high  treaaon,  caused  a  greet 
aensation  in  England.  They  were  taken  into  cuatody  on  the  20th  May,  1794 ;  Mr. 
Hardy  waa  the  firat  who  waa  put  to  the  bar,  October  29,  aame  year ;  and  after  s 
trial  which  laated  eight  daya,  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  John  Home  Tooke 
waa  next  tried,  and  waa  acquitted,  Nov.  20 ;  and  Mr.  Thelwall,  also,  was  acquitted, 
Dec.  5  ;  when  all  the  other  accuaed  partiea  were  diacharged« — See  TKehoalL 

HORSE.  The  people  of  Theaaaly  were  excellent  equeatriana,  and  probubly  were  the 
firat,  among  the  Greeka  at  least,  who  rode  upon  horses,  and  broke  them  in  for 
aervice  in  war  j  whence  aroae  the  fable  that  Theasaly  waa  originally  inhabited  by 
centaura.  And  Solomon  had  40,000  stalla  of  horsea  for  hia  chariots,  and  12,000 
horsemen. — 1  Kings,  iv.  26.  The  power  of  the  horae  ia  equal  to  that  of  five  maa. 
^-Smeaton,  A  horse  can  perform  the  work  of  six  men. — Bossuet,  Tlie  Graeks 
and  Romana  had  some  covering  to  secure  their  horses*  hoofi  from  Injury.  In  th« 
ninth  century,  horses  were  only  shod  in  the  time  of  frost.  The  practice  of  aboebg 
was  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.,  1066.  In  England  there  are  two  millioas 
of  draught  and  pleaaure  horaea,  and  one  hundred  thouaand  agricultural  horaea,  which 
consume  the  produce  of  seven  millions  of  aorea.  The  horae-tax  waa  impoacd  m 
1784,  and  was  then  levied  on  all  saddle  and  coach  horaea  in  England.  Ita  operatioB 
waa  extended,  and  ita  amount  increaaed  in  1796;  and  again  in  1808.  The  eiiatiBg 
duty  upon  '*  horses  for  riding  "  only,  in  England,  amounta  to  about  S50,(KKML  per 
year. — See  Race  Horses, 

HORSE  GUARDS.  They  were  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  1550.— ^aJbon. 
The  first  troop  of  the  Horse  Grenadier  Guarda  was  raiaed  in  1693,  and  waa  com- 
manded by  general  Cholmondeley ;  and  the  aecond  troop,  eommanded  by  locd 
Forbea,  waa  raised  in  1702.  There  was  a  reduction  of  the  Horae  and  Greaadier 
Guarda,  and  Life  Guarda,  aa  now  eatablished,  were  raised  in  their  rooB,  May  26, 
1788. — Phillips.  The  preaent  edifioe  called  the  HorM  Guarda,  waa  ereelad  by 
Ware,  about  1730.  In  the  front  are  two  small  archea,  where  horae-aoldiera,  in  feU 
uniform,  dally  mount  guard.  In  a  part  of  the  building  ia  the  office  of  the  eom- 
mander-in-cbief. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES.  Horticulture,  the  art  of  cultivatiiig  gardeoa,  is 
a  late  word  in  our  dictionaries,  from  hortus  and  euUura,  and  waa  firat  used  by 
Evelyn.    The  Horticulural  society  in  London  was  founded  in  1804,  and  waa  incor- 

5 orated  April  17,  1808  ;  the  Edinburgh  society  in  1809 ;  and  that  of  DubUn  hi 
anuary,  1817.  The  tranaactiona  of  the  London  society  have  attracted  great  attention, 
on  account  of  the  many  valuable  discoveries  *t  haa  made. 


London  hoapital  a.o.  1759 

Lying-in  hospital,  Britiih  .1749 

Lying-in  hospital,  City-road  .  .  .  1750 
Middlesex  hospital  ....  1747 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  hospital  .  1753 
St  Bartholomew's  hospital;   see  Bar- 

tholomtw,  8L 1S46 

St  George's  hospital  .    .  1785 

St  Luke's  hospital        .  .  1733 

St  Thomas'  hospital  .    .  1553 

Seamen's  hospital  (^rampu«)  .1821 

Westminster  hospital       .  .    .  1719 
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HOSPITALLERS.  Military  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  of  Jerusalem,  who  were 
vnder  religioiiB  tows  ;  instituted  by  opening  a  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
■t  Jemsalem,  in  a.d.  1048.  They  became  a  monastic  order  in  1092  ;  and  a  mili- 
tary order  in  1 1 1 8. — See  Malta. 

HOSPITALS  OF  LONDON.  Several  of  these  most  Taloable  and  merciful  institutions 
are  of  ancient  date,  and  richly  endowed.  One  of  the  most  munificent  erections  by 
a  angle  individoal  is  that  of  Ony's  Hospital,  Sonthwark,  a  London  bookseller  of 
that  name  having  built  it  at  the  cost  of  18,793/.,  and  endowed  it,  in  1724,  by  a 
bequest  of  219^99/.  See  Gup*s  HotpUai,  Among  the  foundations  of  this  kind, 
the  following  are  the  principal : — 

Bethlehem  hospital,  founded  .  a.d.  1646 
CharingHToas  hoq»ital,  founded  1818; 

new  hospital  built  ....  1831 
City  d  London  hospital,  for  Lying-in 

women list) 

Gencnl  Ijing-in  hospital  .  17AS 

Gay's  hospital 17^1 

H6pital  Fnui^aia  ....  1716 

Hospital  of  Sbrgery  .    .  1627 

Jews' hospital 17^7 

King's  CoUege  hospital  .  .  .  1839 
Lock  hospital 1746 

HOST)  Elbvation  op  the.  Introduced  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  prostration 
enjoined,  in  a.d.  1201.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  was  the  first  pontiff  who  decreed  a  bell 
to  be  rung  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  betake  themselves  to  the  adoration  of  the 
heat,  which  is  done  to  this  day,  1228. — Dr.  A.  Rees. 

HOURS.  The  day  began  to  be  divided  into  hours  from  the  year  293  b.c,  when 
L.  Papirios  Cursor  erected  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus  at  Rome.  Pre- 
▼ionsly  to  the  invention  of  water-clocks. f'tcAtcA  8ee)y  158  b.c,  the  time  was  called 
at  Rome  by  public  criers.  The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of  two  hours 
tmtAk,  The  Italians  reckon  twenty-four  hours  round,  instead  of  two  divisions  of 
twdve  hoars  each,  as  we  do.  In  England,  the  measurement  of  time  was  alike  uncer- 
tain and  difficult :  one  expedient  wss  by  wax  candles,  three  inches  burning  an  hour, 
and  six  wax-candles  burning  twenty-four  hours :  these  candles  were  invented  by 
Alfred,  docks  and  hour-glasses  not  being  then  known  in  England,  a.d.  886. 

HOWL.  Women  were  hired  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  weep  at  funerals,  which 
tbey  did  aloud  ;  they  were  called  prafica.  The  Irish  howl,  which  is  still  common 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  originated  from  this  Roman  outcry  at  the 
decease  of  relatives  and  friends ;  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  awaken  the  soul,  which 
tliey  supposed  might  lie  inactive. 

HUDSON'S  BAT.  Discovered  by  captain  Henry  Hudson,  when  in  search  of  a  North- 
Weat  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a.d.  1610  ;  but,  in  fact,  this  part  of  North  America 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Frobisher  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth,  although  Hudson  ventured  further  north.  The  latter,  passing  the  winter 
in  Uiis  bay  on  his  fourth  voyage,  was,  with  four  others,  thrown  by  his  sailors  into  a 
boat,  and  left  to  perish.  The  Hudson- Bay  Company  obtained  chartered  possessions 
here,  in  1670.    The  forts  were  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1 686  and  1 782. 

HUE  AND  CRY.  The  old  common-law  process  of  pursuing  "  with  horn  and  with 
▼oiee,"  from  hundred  to  hundred,  and  county  to  county,  all  robbers  and  felons. 
Formerly,  the  hundred  was  bound  to  make  good  all  loss  occasioned  by  the  robberies 
therein  committed,  unless  the  felon  were  taken  ;  but  by  subsequent  laws  it  is  made 
answerable  only  for  damage  committed  by  riotous  assemblies. 

HUGUENOTS.  This  word  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  It  was  used,  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, by  the  French  Catholics,  to  nickname  their  countrymen  of  the  reformed 
churches,  or  Protestants  of  France,  and  had  its  rise  in  1560.  The  memorable  mas- 
sacre of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  took  place  on 
Aug.  24, 1572. — See  Bartholomew,  St. 

HUMILIATI.  A  congregation  of  religious  in  the  church  of  Rome,  which  was  formed 
by  some  Milanese  who  had  been  imprisoned  under  Frederick  I.,  1162.  This  order 
had  ninety  monasteries ;  but  it  was  abolished  for  luxury  and  cruelty  by  pope  Pius  V., 
and  their  bouiet  were  given  to  the  Dominicans  and  Cordeliers,  in  1570. 
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HUNDREDS.  A  Danish  institution  ;  a  hundred  being  a  part  or  division  of  a  thire.  so 
called,  as  is  supposed,  from  its  having  been  composed  of  a  hundred  families,  it  the 
time  the  counties  were  originally  divided  bj  king  Alfred,  about  a.d.  897.  The 
hundred-court  Is  a  court-baron  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  hundred,  instead  of  a 
manor. — Law  Dictionary. 

HUNGARY.  The  Pannonia  of  the  ancients,  and  subject  to  the  Romans,  11  b.c»,  and 
kept  possession  of  bj  them  until,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Vandals  drove  them  out  of  it.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  the  Vandals  migrated 
towards  Gaul,  and  thdr  deserted  settlements  were  occupied  by  the  Goths,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  were  expelled  by  the  Huns,  a  ferocious  tribe  of 
Scythians,  headed  by  Attila,  whose  dreadful  ravages  obtained  him  the  appellatioD  of 
"  The  Scourge  of  God.''— In  more  recent  times,  the  Hungarians  have  been  much 
intermixed  with  Sclavonic  nations,  as  Bohemians,  Croats,  Russians,  and  Vandals ; 
besides  German  settlers,  as  Austrians,  Styrians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  Swabians,  Saxoos, 
&c.  Hungary  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Germany  under  Charlemagne,  bat  it 
became  an  independent  kingdom  in  920. 


Stephen  receives  the  title  of  Apottctte 
king  from  the  pope  .         aj>.    997 

The  Poles  overrun  Hungary  .  1061 

Dreadful  ravages  of  the  Tartars  under 
the  sons  of  Jenghls  Elian,  throogfaont 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Russia,  \7Slfiet$€q. 

Victories  of  Louis  the  Great  in  Bulgaria, 
Servia,  and  Dalmatla    .        .        .    .  1342 

Louis  carries  his  arms  into  Italy  .        .  134S 

He  dies,  and  the  history  of  Hungary  now 
presents  a  frightful  catalogue  of  crimes  1378 

Charles  Duras  is  murdered ;  EUaabeth, 
queen  of  Louis,  Is  drowned,  and  king* 
Mary,  their  daughter,  marries  Sigis- 
mond,  marquis  of  Brandenburg*  and 
causes  the  rivers  of  Hungary  to  flow 
with  blood 1378 

The  unhappy  Hungarians  call  the  Turks 
to  their  assistanoo     ....  1380 

Bultan  BaJazet  vanquishes  Sigismond  in 
battle 1389 

Sigismond  recovers  fhnn  this  blow,  and 
makes  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  tribu- 
tary to  him 1380 

He  obtains  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
is  elected  emperor  of  Germany       .    .  1410 

Albert  of  Austria  succeeds  to  the  throne 


of  Hungary,  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  subaequent  power  and 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria  a  jn  1437 

It  passes  to  the  king  of  Poland  .  1439 

Solyman  IL,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in- 
vades Hungary,  and  takes  Buda ;  bat- 
tle of  Mohats,  (vehieh  iu)  .    . 

Buda  sacked  a  second  time  by  the  Turks, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  pat  to  the 
sword       ...... 

Sdavonia  taken  by  the  Turks   .        .   . 

Temeswar  taken  by  them     . 

Transylvania  seijced  by  Solyman       .    . 

The  duke  of  Lorraine  loses  30,000  men  in 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  Buda  from 
the  Turks 

He  at  length  carries  Buda  by  storm,  and 
delivers  up  the  Mahmnrtans  to  the 
fury  of  the  soldiers 

Temeswar  wrested  from  the  Tmks  by 
prince  Eugene 

Servia  and  Wallachia  ceded  to  Turkey 
at  the  peace  of  Belgrade  .    . 

Temeswar  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary        .... 


15S6 


1540 
1510 
I5» 
15fi6 


MM 


vm 


1716 
1730 


177« 


See  <?cr«um|r. 


KINOS  or  BUNOAaV. 


A.D.  997.  Stephen,  duke,  assumes  the  title  of  king. 
1038.  Peter  I.,  deposed. 
1041.  Otta,  killed  in  battle. 
1044.  Peter  again  ascends  the  throne;  is  again 

deposed,  and  has  his  eyes  put  out 
1047.  Andrew,   assassinated  by  his  brother 

Bela. 
1059.  Bela,  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  ruinous  tower. 
1063.  Solomon,  deposed  by  his  son. 
1073.  GeigaL 
1076.  St.  Ladislaus. 
1096.  Coloman. 
IIU.  Stephen  II.,  sumamed Thunder;  turned 

monk. 
1 131.  Bela  II. ;  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  by  his 

uncle  Coloman.  so  that  his  queen 

ruled  the  kingdom. 
1141.  Oeiga  II. 
1161.  Stephen  m. 


1173.  BeU  m. 

1191.  Emeric. 

1800.  Ladislaus  H. 

1201.  Andrew  H. 

1235.  BeUrV. 

1275.  Stephen  IT. 

1S78.  £<adislau8  III.,  murdered. 

1891.  Andrew  m. 

1301.  Wenceslaus. 

1304.  Otho. 

1309.  Charles  Robert. 

1348.  Louis  L  the  Great. 

1383.  Mary. 

1389.  Mary,  and  her  husband  Bigismcod. 

1437.  Albert ;  he  died  of  a  surfeit  of  meloas. 

1440.  Ladislaus  lY.,  killed  in  bttitls  with  tbs 

Turka 
1444.  Ladislaus  Y.,  poisoned  while  an  fnfsnt 
1458.  Matthiasl.,  son  of  Huniades.  laterefcnt 


♦  The  Hungarian  people  have  an  irreconcilable  aversion  to  the  name  of  queen  ,•  and  consequently, 
whenever  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  she  reigns  with  the  title  of  khng.  Thus,  in 
1383,  when  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Duras,  came  to  the  crown,  she  waa  styled  Kimg  Maty. 
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HUNGARY,  conHnued. 


16(19.  BUtthlAsII. 

1618.  Ferdinand  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
1626.  Ferdinand  UL,  ditto. 
1647.  Ferdinand  lY. 
1656.  Leopold,  emporor  of  Germany. 
1687'  Joseph,  ditto. 
1711.  Charles  TL,  ditto. 
1740.  Maria  Theresa. 

1780.  Joseph,  her  son,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Bee  Germany. 


aj».1490.  LadlalauB  TX 

1A16.  Louis  n.  drowned  whilst  fighting  the 

Turics. 
1596.  John  Bepnsins,  deposed. 
1527.  Ferdhmnd,  king  of  Bohemia. 
1534.  John  Sepnslus,  again. 
1530.  JohnIL 

156L  Maximilian,  4/l«nearrff  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 
1573.  Rodolphofr 

Od  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  who  had  married 
into  the  house  of  Lorraine,  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  her  father's  hereditary 
dominions  bj  France,  and  also  bj  Bavaria  ;  bnt  at  length  overcoming  all  difficulties, 
her  husband  was  elected  emperor,  and  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Bohemia  are  at  this 
time  governed  by  their  descendants. — See  Germany, 

HUNGERFORD  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE.  Opened  May  1, 1845.  This  is  a  foot- 
bridge  over  the  Thames,  from  Hungerford-stairs  to  the  Belfidere-road,  Lambeth  ' 
it  is  14  feet  wide,  and  1342  feet  long  ;  the  length  of  the  central  span,  between  the 
two  piers,  is  676  feet ;  and  the  height  of  the  two  towers  is  55  feet  above  the  foot- 
way»  and  84  above  high  water.    Cost,  102,254/. ;  architect,  J.  K.  BnineL 

HUNS.  A  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  occupying  Eastern  Tartary  nearly  1200  years  ;  they 
were  almost  wholly  exterminated  by  the  Chinese,  in  a.d.  93,  and  the  remnants  settled 
on  the  Volm,  and  attacked  the  Roman  allies  on  the  Danube,  in  376  ;  but  having 
been  iubsidis^  under  Attila,  they  turned  their  arms  towards  Germany.  This  latter 
country  and  Scythia  were  conquered  by  them,  about  a.d.  433.  100,000  of  them 
were  slain  on  the  plains  of  Champagne  in  447.  They  were  defeated  by  Charles  the 
Great  in  several  battles  during  eight  years,  and  were  almost  extirpated,  and  soon 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  distinct  nation  after  780.  When  they  settled  in  Pannonia,  they 
gave  it  the  name  of  Hungary,  wMeh  tet ;  see  also  Attila, 

HUSTINGS,  Court  ov.  A  very  ancient  court  of  the  city  of  London.  It  is  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  as  the  court  of  common-council  is  of  legislature,  of  that 
metropolis.  The  court  of  Htutyngi  was  granted  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  h olden 
and  kept  weekly,  by  Edward  the  (fonfBSSor,  a.d.  1052. — Bohuh'g  PrivUegia  Londini, 
Wincbeater,  Lincoln,  York,  &c,  were  also  granted  Hustings  courts. 

HUTCHINSONIANS.  The  followers  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of 
Yorkshire ;  whose  notion  was,  that  a  plenum  and  the  air  are  the  principles  of  the 
Scripture  philosophy,  and  whose  scheme  of  reformation  related  to  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  true  sense  of  the  Bible. — Heathcote. 

HYACINTH.  The  poets  assign  a  romantie  origin  to  this  beautiful  flower.  Apollo 
was  extremely  fond  of  the  youth  Hyacinthus,  and  was  entrusted  with  his  education. 
As  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  his  pupil,  Zephyrus  blew  the  quoit,  as  soon  as  it 
wai  thrown  by  Apollo,  upon  the  head  of  Hyacinthus,  and  he  was  killed  with  the 
blow.  Apollo  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  death  of  Hyacinthus,  that  he  changed  his 
blood  into  a  flower  which  bore  his  name. 

HYDRAULIC  CHEMISTRY.  It  became  a  science  in  1746.  The  hydraulic  press, 
whose  power  may  be  500  or  5000  tons,  is  merely  a  practical  application  of  the  hydro- 
static paradox,  by  which  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  is  as  the  base  by  the  height,  whatever 
may  be  the  volume  of  height. 

HYDROSTATICS  were  probably  first  studied  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  about  300 
B.C.  The  pressure  of  fluids  was  discovered  by  Archimedes,  about  250  b.c.  The 
fordng-pump  and  air-fountain  were  invented  by  Hero,  about  120  b.c.  Water-mills 
were  known  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  CJhrist.  The  science  was  revived  by 
Galileo,  abont  a.d.  1600.  The  theory  of  rivers  was  scientifically  understood  in 
1697.  The  correct  theory  of  fluids  and  oscillation  of  waves,  explained  by  Newton, 
in  1714.    A  scientific  form  was  given  to  hydrodynamics,  by  Bernoulli,  1738. 

HYMNS.  Religious  songs,  or  odes,  at  first  used  by  the  heathens  in  praise  of  their 
fUse  deities,  and  afterwards  introduced  both  into  the  Jewish  and  Christian  church. 
St.  Hilary,  the  bishop  of  Aries,  in  France,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  com- 
posed hymns  to  be  sung  in  Christian  churches,  about  a.d.  431.  The  hymns  of  the 
Jews  were  nanally  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums,  and  cymbals. 
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IAMBIC  VERSE.  Invented  by  Archilochus,  about  700  b.c.  He  had  conrted 
Neobole,  the  daaghter  of  Lycambes,  and  after  receiving  a  promise  of  marriage,  the 
fkther  preferred  another  suitor,  who  was  richer  than  the  poet ;  whereupon  Archi- 
lochus wrote  so  bitter  a  satire  on  the  old  man's  avarice,  that  he  hanged  him- 
self.— Herodottu.  Archilochus  was  banished,  in  consequence,  from  Sparta,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  afterwards  assassinated. 

ICE.  Galileo  was  the  first  who  observed  ice  to  be  lighter  than  the  water  which  com- 
posed it,  and  hence  ice  floats,  about  1597.  Ice  produced  in  summer  by  means  of 
chemical  mixtures,  prepared  by  Mr.  Walker  and  others,  in  1782.  Leslie  froxe 
water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  by  placing  under  it  a  vessel  full  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  One  part  of  sal-ammoniac  and  two  of  common  salt,  with  five  of  snow,  pro- 
duce a  degree  of  cold  twelve  degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  Five  parts  of 
muriate  of  lime  and  four  of  snow  freeze  mercury  ;  and  mercury  can  be  solidified  by 
preparations  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  bear  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. — See  Cold, 

ICELAND.  Discovered  by  some  Norwegian  chiefs  who  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
native  country,  a.d.  871 ;  according  to  some  accounts,  it  had  been  previously  visited  by 
a  Scandinavian  pirate.  It  was  peopled  by  the  Norwegians,  in  874.  In  1783,  there 
occurred  here  the  most  tremendous  volcanic  eruption  on  record  ;  it  was  accompanied 
by  violent  wind  and  rain,  and  a  darkness  of  the  heavens  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
island  would  fall  to  pieces.  Three  fire  spouts  broke  out  on  Mount  Skapta,  which,  ar.er 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  formed  a  torrent  of  red-hot  lava  that  flowed 
for  six  weeks,  and  ran  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  sea,  in  a  broken  breadth  of  nearly 
twelve  miles  :  twelve  rivers  were  dried  up ;  twenty-one  villages  totally  overwhelmed 
by  fire  or  water  ;  and  thirty.four  others  were  materially  injured. 

ICH  DIEy,  **  I  serve."  The  motto  under  the  plume  of  ostrich  feathers  found  in  the 
helmet  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  after  he  was  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Creasy,  at  which  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  veneration 
of  his  father,  Eldward  III.,  who  commanded  that  day,  though  the  prince  won  the 
battle,  adopted  this  motto,  which  has  ever  since  been  borne  with  the  feathers,  by  the 
heirs  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  not  as  princes  of  Wales,  which  many  have  erro- 
neously maintained,  Aug.  26,  1346.  Another,  and  different,  account  of  this  motto 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Wales^  Prince  qf. 

IDES.  In  the  Roman  calendar,  the  ides  meant  the  thirteenth  day  of  each  month, 
except  in  March,  May,  July  and  October,  in  which  months  it  was  the  fifteenth  day, 
because  in  these  four  it  was  six  days  before  the  nones,  and  in  the  other  months  four 
days.  The  Ides  of  March  was  the  day  on  which  Julius  Csesar  was  '^twiHwinatgd  in 
the  senate  house  by  Casca  and  other  conspirators,  44  b.c. 

IDIOTS.  It  is  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  that  exclusively  of  lunatics  (see  Iruanity), 
there  are  in  England,  pauper  idiots,  or  idiots  protected  in  national  institutions, 
males,  3372  ;  females,  3893  ;  total,  7265.  In  England  there  is  one  lunatic  or  idiot 
in  every  1033  individuals  ;  in  Wales,  there  is  one  in  every  807  ;  in  Scotland,  one  to 
every  731  ;  and  in  Ireland,  one  to  every  812.   For  laws  relating  to  idiots,  see  Lunacy 

IDOLATRY.  The  public  worship  of  idols  was  introduced  by  Ninus,  kmg  of  Assyria, 
2059  B.C. —  Vostitu,  Idols  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  pillar  set  up  by 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  about  1800  b.c. — Dufrf»noy.  Constantine,  emperor  of  Rome, 
ordered  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  sacrifices  to  cease,  a.d.  330. 

ILIUM.  A  dty  was  built  here  by  Dardanus,  and  called  Dardania,  1480  b.c.  Troy 
{which  tee)f  another  city,  was  founded  by  Troas,  about  1341  b.c.  ;  and  Una,  his 
successor,  called  the  country  Ilium,  This  kingdom  existed  296  years  from  the 
reign  of  Dardanus,  Priam  being  the  sixth  and  last  king.  The  Trojan  war  wasunder- 
taken  by  the  united  states  of  Greece  to  recover  Helen,  whom  Paris,  son  of 
Priam,  had  borne  away  from  her  husband,  Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  1204  b.c. — See 
Helen,  More  than  100,000  warriors  engaged  in  this  expedition ;  and  the  invaders 
having  wasted  many  defenceless  towns  and  villages,  laid  siege  to  the  capital  1193 
B.C.  Troy  was  taken  after  ten  years'  war  by  stratagem,  and  burnt  to  ashes  by  tho 
conquerors,  who  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  or  carried  them  off  as  slaves, 
1 184  B.  c. — Apollodorus, 
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ILLUMINATI.  These  were  heretics  who  sprang  up  in  Spain,  where  thej  were  called 
Alumbrados,  about  a.d.  1575 ;  and  after  their  suppression  in  Spain,  they  appeared 
in  France.  One  of  their  leaders  was  fHar  Anthony  Bouchet.  The  chief  doctrine  of 
this  sect  was,  that  they  obtained  grace,  and  attained  perfection,  by  their  own  sublime 
manner  of  prayer.  A  secret  society  bearing  this  name  was  founded  by  Dr.  Adam 
Weishaupt,  in  May,  1776. 

ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  and  PAGES.  The  practice  of  adopting  omamenU,  draw- 
ings, and  emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  to  enrich  MSS.  is  of  great  anti- 
quity ;  and  illuminated  pages  are,  many  of  them,  exquisitely  painted.  Varro  wrote 
the  lives  of  700  illustrious  Romans,  which  he  embellished  with  their  likenesses, 
about  70  B.C.— F/tn.  Hist,  Nat, 

IMPEACHMENT.  The  firat  impeachment  by  the  commons  house  of  parliament,  and 
the  firat  of  a  lord  chancellor,  was  in  1386.  By  statute  of  the  12th  and  1 3th  of  William 
and  Mary,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  shall  be  pleaded  to 
an  impeachment  by  the  commons  in  parliament,  1699  and  1700.  Memorable 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  Feb.  13,  1788 ;  the  trial  lasted  seven  yeara,  end- 
ing April  25,  1 795,  in  an  acquittal.  Impeachment  of  lord  Melville,  April  29,  and 
his  acquittal,  June  12,  1806.  Inquiry  into  the  charges  preferred  by  colonel  Wardle 
■gainst  the  duke  of  York,  commenced  January  26,  and  ended  March  20,  1809,  in  his 
acquittaL  Trial  of  Caroline,  queen  of  George  IV.,  by  bill  of  pains  and  penalties, 
berore  the  house  of  lords,  commenced  Aug.  16  ;  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on  her  ma- 
jesty's defence,  Oct.  3  ;  and  the  last  debate  on  the  bill  took  place,  Not.  10, 1820. — 
See  Queen  qf  George  IV, 

IMPERIAL  PARLIAMENT.  By  the  Union  with  Ireland,  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britun  became  Imperial;  and  the  firat  Imperial  parliament,  admitting  100  Irish  mem- 
bera  into  the  commons,  and  28  temporal,  and  4  spiritual  peera  into  the  house  of  lords, 
was  held  at  Westminster,  January  22,  1801.  The  Imperial  parliament  is  now  consti- 
tuted thus :  in  the  Commons,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  {which  see),  in  1832, 
there  are  471  English ;  29  Welsh  ;  105  Irish  ;  and  53  Scotch  members — in  all  658. 
In  the  Lords,  459  members,  of  whom  28  are  temporal,  and  4  spiritual  representative 
peen  of  Ireluid ;  and  16  representative  peera  of  Scotland. — See  Commontt  Lordst 
Parliament,  and  Reform, 

IMPORTS  ov  MERCHANDISE.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
imports  into  Great  Britain,  at  different  periods  in  the  last  and  present  century.  It 
shows,  with  tiie  statement  of  the  value  of  British  exports  (see  Exports),  the  pro- 
greasiTe  and  vast  improvement  of  our  commercial  intercourae  with  other  countries : 

TALua  or  mponfn  into  orsat  Britain,  from  all  parts  op  thb  world. 


In  1710    .     . 

.    £4.763,777 

In  1800    .      . 

.  £30;i70,605 

In  1830   .      . 

.£46^45,841 

1750 

.    .    7.2a9.58a 

1810       . 

.      .  41.136,135 

1840      . 

.   .     62,004.000 

1775    .     . 

14,815,855 

1820    .      . 

36.514,564 

1844    . 

.      .    70,093,353 

IMPOSTORS.  The  names  and  pretensions 
tors,  would  fill  a  volume  ;  they  have  been 
have  existed  in  every  age.  The  following 
being  among  the  most  extraordinary :  — 

Aldebert.  who,  Sn  the  eighth  century,  pre- 
tended he  hod  a  letter  from  the  Redeemer, 
which  fell  from  heaven  at  Jcruaalera ;  he 
■educed  multitudes  to  follow  him  into 
woods  and  deserts,  and  to  live  in  imitation 
of  John  the  Baptist 

Gonsalvo  Martin,  a  Spaniard,  pretended  to 
be  the  angel  Michael ;  he  was  burnt  by  the 
inqnidtion  in  bpain,  in  1360. 

George  David,  son  of  a  waterman  at  Ghent, 
etyled  himself  the  nephew  of  God,  sent  into 
the  world  to  adopt  ohildnm  worthy  of  hea- 
ven ;  he  denied  the  resurrection,  preached 
against  marriage,  in  favour  of  a  community 
of  women,  and  taught  that  the  body  only 
could  be  defiled  by  sin ;  ho  had  many  fol- 
lowers ;  died  at  Basic,  1556. 


of  religious,  political,  and  other  impos. 

,  of  course,  found  in  every  country,  and 

are  selected  from  various  authorities,  as 

Demetrius  Grigka  Eutroi)eia,  a  friar,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Basilowltz,  czar  of 
Muscovy,  whom  the  usurper  Boris  had  put 
to  death  ;  but  he  maintained  that  another 
child  had  been  substituted  in  his  place ;  ho 
was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Poland  ;  his 
success  astonished  the  Russians,  who  in- 
vited him  to  the  throne,  and  delivered  into 
his  hands  Fedor,  the  reigning  czar,  and  all 
his  family,  whom  he  cruelly  put  to  death  : 
his  imposition  being  discovered,  he  was  as- 
sassinated in  his  palace,  l6(l6.—D'AUmb€rt't 
Revolutions  of  Russia. 

Babbata  Levi,  a  Jew  of  Smyrna,  amused  the 
Turks  and  Jews  a  long  time  at  Constanti- 
nople and  other  places,  by  personating  our 
Saviour,  16G6. 
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IMPOSTORS,  continued. 

IMPOSTORS    XXTRAORDINAliy    IN    BSITIBB 
HI8TDRT. 

Two  men  crucified,  both  pretending  to  be  the 
Messiah ;  and  two  women  executed  for  aa- 
suming  the  characters  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Mary  Magdalen,  5  Henry  m.,  1281. 

Elizabeth  Barton,  styled  the  Holy  maid  of 
Kent,  spirited  up  to  hinder  the  Reformation, 
by  pretending  to  inspirations  from  heaven, 
foretelling  that  the  king  would  have  an 
early  and  rSolent  death  if  he  diroroed  Ca- 
therine of  Spain,  and  married  Anne  Boleyn. 
She  and  her  confederates  were  hanged  at 
Tyburn,  24  Henry  YHL.  ISOL—BapiH. 

In  the  first  year  of  Mary's  reign,  after  her 
marriage  with  PhiUp  of  Spain,  Elisabeth 
Croft,  a  girl  of  18  years  of  age,  was  secreted 
in  a  wall,  and  with  a  whistle,  made  for  the 
purpose,  uttered  many  aediUons  speeches 
against  the  queen  and  the  prince,  and  also 
against  the  mass  and  oonfearion,  for  which 
she  was  soitenced  to  stand  upon  a  scaffold 
at  St.  Paul's  cross,  during  sermon-time,  and 
make  public  confession  of  her  imposture, 
1553:  she  was  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Wall. 
^Baker's  Chronicle^ 

William  Hacket,  a  fanatic,  peraooated  onr 
Saviour,  and  was  executed  for  blasphemy, 
34  Eliz.,  1591. 

James  Naylor,  personated  our  Sariour ;  he 
was  convicted  of  blasphemy,  scourged,  and 
his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron 


Commons,  under  Cromwell's  adminii^a- 
tion,  1666. 

Valentine  Greatrakes,  an  Irish  Impostor,  who 
pretended  to  cure  all  diseases  by  stroking 
the  patient ;  his  imposture  deceived  tbecre- 
dulous,  and  occasioned  very  warm  disputes 
in  Ireland  in  1665,  and  in  Kagland,  where 
it  fell  into  disrepute,  in  1666,  upon  his  exa- 
mination before  the  R<^yal  Society,  aftor 
which  we  hear  no  more  of  him.— Bireft'i 
Memoirs  (if  the  Roy.  Society. 

Dr.  Titus  Gates.    See  Conepiraeiet. 

Tonng,  a  priscmer  in  Newgate,  forges  the 
hands  of  the  earls  of  Marlborough,  Balis- 
bury,  and  other  nobOity,  to  a  pretended  as- 
sociation for  restoring  king  James:  the  lords 
were  imprisoned,  but  the  imposture  being 
detected.  Young  was  afto^ards  fined  IWM. 
and  put  in  the  pillory,  169S. 

Three  Froich  refugees  pretend  to  be  propkets, 
and  raise  tumults,  6  Anne  17B7«— Jforfi- 
mer't  Annals. 

Mary  Tofts,  of  Godalming,  l>y  pretending  die 
bred  rabbits  within  her,  so  imposed  upon 
many  persons  (among  others,  Mr.  St.  Andrp, 
surgeon  to  the  king),  that  they  espoused 
her  cause,  1726. 

The  Cock-lane  ghost  imposture  by  William 
Parsons,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  ITCS."- Sec 
Cock4ane  Ghoit. 

Johanna  Southcote,  who  proclaimed  her  oon- 
oeption  of  the  Messiah,  and  bad  a  multitade 
of  followers;  she  died  In  Dea  1814. 


on  the  pillory,  by  sentence  of  the  House  of 

IMPRESSMENT  op  SEAMEN.  AflEinned  bj  Sir  M.  Foster  to  be  of  ancient  practice. 
The  statute  2  Richard  II.  speaks  of  impressment  as  a  matter  well  known,  1378.  The  first 
commission  for  it  was  issued  29  Edward  III.  1355.  Pressing,  either  for  the  sea  or 
land  service,  declared  to  be  illegal  bj  the  British  parliament,  Dec.  1641.  None  can  be 
pressed  into  the  king's  naval  service  above  55,  nor  under  18.  No  apprentice  nor 
landsmen  who  have  not  served  at  sea  for  3  or  2  years.  No  masters  of  merchants* 
ships,  first-mates  of  60  tons,  and  boatswains  and  carpenters  of  100  tons.  No  men 
employed  by  the  public  boards,  and  none  except  by  an  officer  vnth  a  press-warrant. 

IMPRISONMENT  por  DEBT.— See  articles,  Arrettf  Debtort,  and  Ferrmrt'  Arrai. 

IMPROPRIATIONS.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIIL,  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  abbots  and  superiors  of  them  had  many  rich  liv- 
ings in  their  possession.  The  great  tithes  they  kept  to  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
ones  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served  in  the  church.  On  the  suppression  of 
abbeys,  their  incomes  from  the  great  tithes  were  distributed  among  his  courtien 
Dy  Henry  YIIL,  and  their  sneoesson,  by  inheritance  or  piirchaae»  constitnte  the 
7597  lay  impropriators  who  have  made,  and  still  make,  a  traffic  of  these  benefices. 

INCARNATION.  The  act  whereby  the  Son  of  Ood  assumed  the  human  natvre.  At 
Rome,  they  reckon  the  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  on  the  25th  Dee. ;  and  this 
custom  (adopted  also  by  other  countries)  has  obtained  since  the  year  1431. 

INCENDIARIES.  The  punishment  for  arson  was  death  by  the  Saxon  laws  and  Gothie 
constitutions.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  inoendiaries  were  bamt  to  death.  This 
crime  was  made  high  treason  by  statute  8  Henry  VI.,  1429 ;  and  it  waa  denied  benefit 
of  clergy,  21  Henry  VIII.,  1528.  Great  incendiary  fires  commenced  in  and  aboat 
Kent,  in  August,  1830  ;  and  in  Suffolk  and  other  ooanties  since.  The  punishment 
of  death  remitted,  except  in  special  cases  (see  Argon),  7  &  9  George  IV.,  1827-9. 
These  acU  amended,  1  Vict.,  1837 ;  and  again,  in  relation  to  farming  property,  1844. 

INCEST.  It  has  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by  most  nations,  but  Persia  and  Egypt 
are  exceptions.  The  history  of  the  Utter  country  abounds  with  instances  of  mors- 
tnous  marriages  among  its  sovereigns.  Physcon  married  his  brother's  queen,  thea 
repudiated  her,  and  married  her  daughter  by  his  brother,  and  murdered  his  children 
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by  both  wiTea,  129  B.c.^See  Egypt.  In  our  own  country,  Vortigern,  a  king  of 
South  BriUin»  mArried  his  own  daughter,  a.d.  446.  The  instances  are  numerous 
in  Portugal.  Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  married  her  uncle,  the  prince  of  Brazil, 
June,  1760 ;  and  the  son  of  that  incestuous  marriage,  Joseph,  then  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  married  his  aunt,  the  princess  Mary,  Feb.  1777.  The  present  Don  Miguel  of 
Portugal  was  betrothed  to  his  niece.  Donna  Maria,  by  procuration  at  Vienna,  in  Oct. 
1826,  she  being  then  only  seven  years  of  age.  Incest  was  early  punished  with  death 
in  England ;  and  was  again  made  ca|)ital  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  1650. 
INCOME  TAX.  This  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  a  new  impost.  In  1512,  parliament 
granted  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths  from  the  commons,  and  two-tenths  from  the 
dergy,  to  enable  the  king  to  enter  on  a  war  with  France.— 7?a;}tn.  This  tax  was 
attempted  in  1793,  and  1799;  and  again  in  1802;  but  was  abandoned.  In  1803,  it 
was  rerived,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  aboye  150/.,  and  lower  rates  on 
smaller  incomes.  In  1805,  it  was  increased  to  6^  per  cent. ;  and  in  1806  was  raises 
to  10  per  cent,  embracing  the  dividends  at  the  bank.     It  produced— 

In  1004,  at  U.  in  the  pound     .    .    £4,650.(100  |  In  1806,  at  2t.  In  the  pound    .    .    £11,500,000 
In  180ft,  at  Is,  Sd.  ditto  5,937,500  I  And  subsequently    .  16,548,965 

The  tax  prodnced  from  lands,  houses,  rentages,  &c.,  8,657,937/. ;  from  funded  and 
stock  properties,  2,885,505/. ;  the  profiU  and  gains  of  trade,  3,831,088/. ;  and  sala- 
lies  and  pensions,  1,174,456/. ;  total,  sixteen  millions  and  a  half.  Repealed  in 
March,  1816.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  imposing  the  present  tax  of  21.  18«.  4</.  per 
cent,  ptr  ann,,  to  subsist  for  three  years,  passed  June  22,  1842 ;  it  produces  about 
5,350,000/.  a-year.    This  tax  was  renewed  for  three  years  more,  in  March,  1845. 

INDEMNITY  BILL.  A  bill  by  which  the  minister  of  the  crown,  or  the  government 
generally  is  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  measures  adopted  in  extreme  and 
urgent  cases  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament.  A  memorable  bill  of  this 
kind  was  passed,  April  19,  1801.  A  memorable  bill  to  indemnify  ministers  against 
their  abuses  of  power,  during  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  carried 
in  the  Commons  (principal  divisions  190  to  64) ;  and  in  the  Lords,  93  to  27  ; 
March  10,  1818. 

INDEPENDENTS.  Sects  of  Protestanto,  chiefly  in  England  and  HoUand.  They  are 
such  as  hold  the  independency  of  the  church,  or  that  each  congregation  may  govern 
itself  in  religious  matters.  They  say  there  is  no  abbolute  occasion  for  synods  or 
ocmncUs,  whose  resolutions  may  be  taken  to  be  wise  and  prudent  advice,  but  not  as 
decisions  to  be'  peremptorily  obeyed ;  they  affirm  that  one  church  may  advise  or 
reprove  another,  but  has  no  authority  to  excommunicate  or  censure.  Their  first 
meeting-house  founded  in  England  was  that  by  Henry  Jacobs,  1616. 

INDEX  EXPUR6AT0RY.  A  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
first  made  by  the  inquisitors,  and  approved  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  index 
of  heretical  books,  by  wluch  the  resding  of  the  Scriptures  was  forbidden  (with 
certain  exceptions)  to  the  laity,  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  in 
1595.  It  enumerated  most  of  the  celebrated  works  of  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
and  England,  and  which  are  still  prohibited. — Ashe. 

INDIA.  Known  to  the  ancients,  many  of  whose  nations,  psrticularly  the  Tynans  and 
Egjrptians,  carried  on  much  commerce  with  it.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  327 
B.C.,  and  subsequently  the  intercourse  between  India  and  the  Roman  empire  was  very 
great.  The  authentic  history  of  Hindoostan  is  reckoned  to  commence  with  the 
conquests  of  Mahmud  Gazni,  a.d.  1000.— AennW. 


bmptkm  of  the  Mahometans,  under 
Mahmud  Oaxni     .  a.d.  1000 

Patna»  or  Afghan  empire  founded  .  1205 

Reign  of  Jenghis  Khan,  one  of  the  most 
bloody  conquerors  of  the  world ; 
14,000,000  of  the  human  race  perish 
hj  hit  sword,  under  the  pretenoe  of  es- 
tahliahing  the  worship  of  <me  god ;  he 
died 1237 

The  Mogul  Tartars,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  celebrated  Timonr,  or  Tamer- 
lane, invade  Hindostan  .  ia08 

Tsmerlane  takes  the  dty  of  Delhi ;  de- 
feats the  Indian  army,  makes  a  con- 


quest of  Hindostan,  and  butchers 
100,000  of  Its  people  .        A.o.  1309 

The  passage  to  India  discovered  by  Yasoo 
da  Gama 14fi7 

Conquest  of  the  country  completed  by 
the  sultan  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mo- 
gul empire    1525 

Reign  of  the  illustrious  Acbar,  the  great- 
est prince  of  Hindostan      .         .        .  1555 

Reign  of  Aurungzebe;  his  dominions 
extending  from  10  to  35  degrees  in  la- 
titude, and  nearly  as  much  in  longi- 
tude, and  his  revenue  amounting  to 
3S.000,000<.  sterling  .    .  1060 
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INDIA,  continued. 


Invasion  of  thePenian,  Nadir  ShAh,  or 
Kooli  Khan  .         .         .         a.o.  1738 

At  Delhi  he  orders  a  general  mswwrrc, 
and  150,000  persons  perish  .  1738 

He  carries  away  treason  —nonwHt^  to 
125,()00.00M.  sterling  .    .  1739 

Defeat  of  the  last  imperial  army  by  the 
Rohillas 1749 

[The  Mogul  empire  now  became  merdy 
nominal*  distinct  and  independmt  so- 
vereignties being  formed  by  nomerous 
petty  princes.  The  emperors  were  of  no 
political  ccmseqaence  firom  this  period. 

aaiTisH  POwsR  in  vkdul. 

Attempt  made  to  reach  India  by  tho 

north-east  and  north*west  passages  .  1538 
Sir  Francis  Drake's  expeditions  .  .  157» 
Levant  company  make  a  land  expeditlfm 

to  India 1589 

First  adventure  from  England  .  .  .  1501 
First  charter  to  the  London  company  of 

merchants 1000 

Second  charter  to  the  B.  India  company  1009 
Factories  established  at  Sunt  .  1612 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  first  English  ambaiw^- 

dor,  arrives 1615 

Bengal  made  a  distinct  agency  .  .  1680 
English  factory  at  Calcutto  .  .  .  1690 
New  company  established  .  1698 

Calcutta  purchased 1696 

The  companies  united  ....  1703 
English  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of 
the  French  government,  irithout  suc- 
cess       1748 

Ocriah  and  other  strongholds  of  the  pi- 
rate Angria  taken.    See  Angria.        .  1756 
Capture  of  Calcutta  by  Serajah  Dowla. 

See  Calcutta 1756 

He  imprisons  146  British  subjects^  of 
whom  123  perish  in  one  night.  See 
BlackhoU.      .         .  May  19,  1756 

Calcutta  retaken  by  colonel,  afterwards 
lord  Clive ;  he  defeats  the  soubah,  at 
Plassey  June  80,  1757 

[Colonel  Clive's  force  was  but  9000  men, 
and  the  soubah's  50,000.    By  this  vic- 
tory he  acquired  all  Bengal,  and  na- 
merous  conquests  followed.] 
Fort   William,   the  strongest  fort   in 

Indis,  built 1757 

Conquest  of  Patna  .  .  Nov.  6,  1763 
Great  battle  of  Buxard ;  the  English  de- 
feat 50,000  Indians,  kill  6000,  and  take 
130  pieces  of  cannon ;  their  own  loss 
being  trifling  .  .  .  Oct  32,  1764 
Lord  Clive  obtains  the  Dewanny  by  an 
imperial  grant,  which  constitutes  the 
company  the  receivers  of  the  revenue 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  gives 
the  British  the  virtual  sovereignty  of 
these  countries  Aug.  18;  1765 

Treaty  with  Ni«un  AU  .  .  Nov.  18,  1766 
Frightful  famine  in  Bengal  .  .  .  1770 
Warren  Hastings  becomes  governor  of 

Bengal ....  April  13»  1778 
India  BiU.  See  India  BUI  .  June  16,  1773 
Supreme  oourt  establiahed  .    .  1773 


Accusations  commence  against  Waxren 
Hastings ;  he  is  accused  of  taking  a 
bribe  from  a  concubine  of  Mir  JalBer. 
SeeHatlUtgt  ...         May  30, 

Lord  Pigot,  governor  of  Madras,  Dec.  11, 

Warren  Hastings  accused  of  receiving 
more  bribes  and  presents     March  11, 

Lord  Pigot  is  arrested ;  he  is  taken  to 
prison,  where  he  dies        •     April  17. 

Vandidierry  taken  .    Oct.  11, 

The  strong  fortress  of  Oualior  taken  by 
major  Popham  .         Aug.  4, 

Hyder  All  overruns  the  Caxnatic,  and 
defeato  the  British    .         .       SepL  10. 

He  takes  Arcot  .  .    .    Oct  31, 

Lord  Macartney  arrives  aa  govenMu*  of 
Madras.        .  .         June  22, 

Hydw  All  signally  defeated  by  sir  Eyre 
Coote .....    July  1. 

Again  signally  defeated  Aug.  27, 

Warren  Hastings  accused  of  taking  mare 
bribes.    See  Chutiar  .         .    Sept  19, 

Hyder  Ali  is  at  length  decisively  over- 
thrown  ....        June  2, 

Death  of  Hyder,  and  accession  of  his  son. 
Tippoo  Saib  .    Dec.  11, 

TIppoo,  who  had  taken  Cnddalore,  now 
takes  Bednore  April  30, 

Mr.  Fox's  BUI 

Mr.  Pitt's  Bill.  See  Board  <if  Conirot, 
and  Eaitt  India  BiU  Aug.  13, 

Warren  Hastings  resigns  Feb.  8, 

Lord  ComwaUis's  government     .    Sept. 

Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  See  HasUngtt 
Trialqf         .  Feb.  13, 

Bangalore  taken.  See  Bangaiore,  Mar.  81, 

Definitive  treaty  with  Tippoo ;  his  two 
sons  hostages  March  19b 

Criminal  courts  erected 

Civil  courts  erected,  and  drcnits  ap- 
pointed          

Government  of  sir  John  Shores  after- 
wards Lord  Telgnmoath  Aug.  6; 

TIppoo's  woaa  restored  March  89, 

First  diq>nte  with  the  Bormeee;  ad- 
Justed  by  general  Erskine 

Government  of  lord  Momingtoo,  after- 
wards marquis  WeUesIey   .     May  17* 

Seringapatam  stormed,  and  TIppoo  Saib 
kiUed May4, 

Yictories  of  the  British ;  the  Caniatto 
conquered 

Victories  of  sir  Arthur  WeUesley   • 

Victories  of  genoml  Lake 

Capture  of  Bhurtpore^  and  complete  de- 
feat of  Holkar  Aprils, 

Bfarquis  OomwaUJs  reinmea  th«  govern- 
ment ....   July  30, 

The  marquis  diea  .    Oct  5, 

The  Mahrmtta  chief,  SolndiA.  defeated 
Iqr  the  British 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Bdndia     Nov.  S3» 

Treaty  with  Holkar    .      .       .  Dee.  84, 

Lord  Minto  govemor^eneral      Joly  31, 

Cumoona  surrenders  Nov.  81» 

Act  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was 
thrown  open;  that  to  China  remaining 
with  the oompany  .    Jolyai, 
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INDIA,  oonHntted. 

Ifarquis  of  Hastings  takes  possession  of 
the  gorenuneot  Oct.  4,  1813 

War  declared  against  Nepaul      Nor.  1,  1814 

HoUcar  defeated  by  sir  T.Hlalop  Deo.  21.  1817 

Peace  with  HoUcar  .     Jan.  6,  1818 

Marquis  of  Hastings  resigns        .Jan.  9,  1823 

Lord  Amherslta  goTenuneut    .    Aug.  1,  1823 

The  British  take  Rangoon .        .  May  5,  1884 

Lord  C^mbermere  commands  In  India  .  1824 

Oeneral  Campbell  defeats  the  Burmese 
near  Proome  .  Dec.  2ft,  1825 

Bhurtpore  stormed  by  lord  Combomere 
and  taken  Jan.  3,  1826 

Peace  with  the  Burmese .        .  Feb.  24,  1826 

[They  pay  1,OUU,OU(M.  sterling  and  cede  a 
great  extent  of  territory.] 

Lord  William  Bentinck  arrives  as  gover- 
nor-general ....    July  4,  1828 

Barl  of  Dalhousle  appointed  oomaoAnder- 
in-chief  .        .         .        Feb.  25,  1829 

Abolition  of  suttees^  or  the  burning  of 
widows       ....     Dec.  7,  1829 

Act  to  regulate  the  trade  to  China  and 
intercourse  with  India    .         Aug.  28,  1833 

Act  opening  the  trade  to  India,  and  tea 
trade,  &c.  to  China,  forming  a  new  era 
In  British  commerce  .    Aug.  28,  1833 

lU^Jah  of  Coorg  depoeed     .         April  10,  1834 

The  nativee  first  admitted  to  the  magis- 
tracy       ....       Bfay  1,  1834 

Lord  WOUam  Bentinck  returns  to  Eng- 
land from  India    .  .  July  14,  1835 

Lord  Auckland,  govemorgeneral ;  he 
leaves  England  .  Bept  1835 

The  Newab  Shunsoodden  put  to  death 
for  the  murdor  of  Mr.  Fhuer,  British 
resident     ....      Oct.  8,  1835 

The  British  occupy  Candahar  April  21,  1839 

Battle  of  Ghizny ;  victory  of  sir  John, 
now  lord  Keane.  (See  Ghisnp)  July  23^  1839 

INDIA  COMPANY,  tbk  East.  The  first  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Euglish 
with  the  Eait  Indies,  was  a  private  adventure  of  three  ships  fitted  oat  in  J  591  ;  only 
one  of  them  reached  India,  and  after  a  Toyage  of  three  years,  the  commander,  captain 
Lancaster,  was  brought  home  in  another  ship,  the  sailors  having  seized  on  his  own  ; 
but  his  information  gave  rise  to  a  capital  mercantile  voyage,  and  the  Company's 
first  charter,  in  Dec.  1600.  Their  stock  then  consisted  of  72,000/.,  and  they  fitted 
out  four  ships,  and  meeting  with  succeis,  have  continued  to  trade  ever  since.  India 
stock  sold  at  500/.  for  a  share  of  100/.,  in  1G83.  A  new  company  was  formed  in 
1698;  and  both  were  united  in  1702.  The  India-house  was  built  in  1726,  and 
enlarged  in  1799.     Board  of  Control  instituted  1784. — See  Board  of  Control. 

INDIA  BILL.  The  bill  placing  the  company's  affairs  under  the  control  of  the  British 
goremment,  and  re-organising  the  various  departments  in  India,  passed  June  16, 
1773.  See  Easi  India  Bill,  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill  passed  in  the  commons,  but 
was  thrown  out  in  the  lords'  house,  1783.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  constituting  the  Board  of 
Control  passed  August  13,  1784. — See  Board  of  Control. 

INDIA  RUBBER.  Also  called  caoutchouc,  first  brought  to  Europe  from  South 
Americaf  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several  plants  produce 
▼arious  kinds  of  elastic  gum ;  but  that  in  commerce  is  chiefly  the  juice  of  the 
Siphtmia  eUutica,  or  syringe-tree.  Incisions  in  the  bark  of  this  tree  give  vent  to  a 
Hqnid  which  forms  Indian  rubber. — M,  Maequer, 

INDICTION.  Instituted  by  Constontine  the  Great :  a  cyde  of  tributes  orderly  dis- 
posed for  fifteen  years,  and  by  it  accounts  of  that  kind  were  kept  Afterwards,  in 
memory  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  Constantino  over  Mezentius,  8  Cal.  Oct., 
312y  the  eoancil  of  Nice  ordained  that  the  accounts  of  years  should  be  no  longer  kept 
by  the  Olympiads,  bothy  the  Indiction, which  hath  its  epocha  a.d.  313,  Jan.l.  Gregory 


Shah  Soujah  restored  to  his  sovereignty, 
and  he  and  the  British  army  enter 
Cabul    ....  Aug.  7*  1839 

English  defeat  Dost  Mahomed,   Oct  18,  1840 

Kurrock  Singh,  king  of  Lahore,  dies : 
at  hie  funeral  his  suocesGor  le  killed  by 
accident,  and  Dost  Mahomed,  next 
heir,  surrenders  to  England   .  Nov.  5,  1840 

General  rising  against  the  British  at 
Cabul ;  eir  Alexander  Bumes  and 
other  officers  murdered        .    Nov.  2,  1841 

Lord  Elleniborough  appointed  governor- 
general  .         .  Oct.  13, 

Sir  William  Macnaghten  treacherously 
assassinated        .  .    Dec  2.%  1841 

The  British,  under  a  convention,  evacu- 
ate Cabul,  placing  lady  Sale,  &c.,  aa 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  Akhbar  IQian ; 
a  dreadful  massacre  ensues  .     Jan.  6,  1842 

Ohiznee  evacuated  .         .  Mar.  6,  1842 

Sortie  from  Jellalabad .  .      Apr.  ^ 

Gen.  England  Johis  gen.  Nott,  at  Candar 
bar         ....  May  9. 

Ghixnee  retaken  by  gen.  Nott,     Sept.  6, 

Gen.  Pollock  re-enters  Cabul,    Sept.  10,  1842 

Lady  Sale,  3ca,  are  released,  and  arrive 
at  gen.  Pollock's  camp        .    Bept.  2J,  1842 

Lord  Ellenborough's  proclamation  from 
Simla Oct.  1, 

Cabul  evacuated  after  destroying  the 
fortifications     .         .         .       Oct.  12, 

Ameers  of  Sdndo  defeated  by  sir  Charles 
Napier;  Scindo  is  afterwards  annexed 
to  the  British  empire   •        .  Feb.  17, 

Battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar; 
the  strong  fort  of  Gwalior,  the  '*  Gib- 
raltar of  the  East,"  taken       .  Dec  29,  1843 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  appointed  governor- 
general  .  May  2,  1844 
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INDULGENCES.  They  were  commenced  by  Leo  IIL,  about  a.d.  800;  were  much 
used  by  Urban  IL  1090 ;  and  were  subsequently  conferred  by  the  Roman  pontiffs 
in  the  twelfth  century  as  rewards  to  the  crusaders.  Clement  V.  was  the  first  pope 
who  made  public  sale  of  indulgences,  1313.  In  1517,  Leo  X.  published  general 
indulgences  throughout  Europe,  when  the  practice  led  to  tlie  Reformation  in  Germany, 
in  1517,  and  to  the  Reformation  in  England,  in  1534. — Bower* s  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
Indulgences  were  for  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  were  sometimes  so  extensiTe  as  to 
be  for  the  past,  present,  and  to  come.  They  were  written  upon  parchment,  and 
sealed  and  signed  by  the  pope  or  his  delegates. 

INFORMERS.  This  tribe  was  once  very  numerous  in  Greece  and  Rome,  they  being 
countenanced  by  wicked  princes.  The  emperor  Titus  punished  informers  by  ban- 
bhment,  and  sometimes  death  ;  and  Pliny  gives  praise  to  Trajan  for  the  like  good 
policy.  In  England,  and  particularly  in  London,  numbers  of  unprincipled  men 
obtain  large  gains  as  informers  against  persons  whose  slightest  infractions  of  the 
law,  often  unconsciously  committed,  subject  them  to  the  power  and  exactions  of  this 
despised  class. 

''  IN  HOC  SIGNO  VINCES.''  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer.  During  Constan- 
tine's  campaign  in  Italy,  he  saw,  it  is  said,  a  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath 
the  sun,  bearing  the  inscription  "  In  hoc  signo  vitices.'*  The  next  night,  as  we  are  told, 
Christ  himself  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  take  for  his  standard  an 
imitation  of  the  fiery  cross  which  he  had  seen.  He  accordingly  caused  a  standard 
to  be  made  in  this  form,  which  was  called  the  labarum.  Some  days  after  he 
vanquished  the  army  of  Maxentius,  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  drove  it  into  the 
Tiber,  a.d.  312. 

INNS  OF  COURT.  A  number  of  inns  of  court  were  established  at  different  periods, 
in  some  degree  as  colleges  for  teaching  the  law.  The  Temple  (of  which  there  were 
three  societies,  namely,  the  Inner,  the  Middle,  and  the  Outer)  was  originally  founded, 
and  the  Temple  church  built,  by  the  knights  Templars,  32  Henry  II.  1185.  The 
inner  and  Middle  Temple  were  made  inns  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  about 
1340  ;  the  Outer  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  about  1560. — Slowest  Survey, 
The  following  inns  were  founded,  viz.  : — 


Lyon'H  Inn,  12  Henry  Vni.        .        a.x>.  l&iO 
New  Inn,  1  Henry  \U.  .         .         .  1485 

Sergeants'  Inn,  Fleet-street        .         .    .  14^ 
Sergeants'  Inn,  Cbanccry-lane        .         .  16(X 

Staples  Inn,  4  Henry  V 1415 

Thavies' Inn,  10  Henry  YIU.  .         .1519 


Barnard's  Inn,  an  Inn  of  Cliancery  ii.o.  1445 

Clement's  Inn,  18  Edward  IV.         .  .  1478 

Clifford's  Inn,  2()  Edward  HI.    .  .    .  1^45 

Fumival's  Inn,  5  Elizabeth    .         .  .  1563 

Gray's  Inn,  32  Edward  lU.         .  .    .  la'i? 

Lincoln's  Inn,  4  Edward  IL    .        .  .1310 

INOCULATION.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  introduced  inoculation  to  England 
from  Turkey.  In  17  IB  she  had  her  own  son  inoculated  at  Adrianople,  with  perfect 
success;  and  she  was  allowed  to  have  it  tried,  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
on  seven  condemned  criminals,  7  George  I.  1721.  The  practice  was  preached 
against  by  many  of  the  bishops  and  other  clergy  from  that  period  until  1760  *. 
Vaccine  inoculation  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Jenner,  January  21,  1799  ;  he  had  dis- 
covered its  virtue  in  1796,  and  had  been  making  experiments  during  the  intermediate 
three  years.  He  was  voted  10,000/.  as  a  reward  by  parliament,  June  2, 1802.  The 
emperor  Napoleon  valued  this  service  of  Dr.  Jenner  to  mankind  so  highly  that  he 
liberated  Dr.  Wickham,  when  a  prisoner  of  war,  at  Jenner' s  request,  and  sub- 
sequently the  emperor  liberated  whole  families  of  English,  making  it  a  point  to  refuse 
him  nothing  that  he  asked.  The  Royal  Jennerian  Institution  was  founded  January 
19,  1803. — See  Small  Pox,  and  Vaccination. 

INQUISITION.  Before  the  conversion  of  Constantine  the  Great,  the  bishops  only 
examined  into  doctrines,  and  punished  heresy  with  excommunication  ;  but  after  the 
emperors  became  Christians,  they  ordained  that  such  as  were  excommunicated  should 
be  also  banished  and  forfeit  their  estates.  This  continued  till  about  the  year  800, 
when  the  western  bishops'  power  was  enlarged  to  the  authority  of  citing  persons  to 
their  courts,  both  to  convict  and  punish  them  by  imprisonment,  penances,  or  death. 

*  Inoculation  was  deemed  a  very  precarious  affair  by  our  grandfathers.  The  London  Daily  Adrer' 
User  (Nov.  7>  1751)  has -this  paragraph :— **  We  hoar  that  tHe  son  and  daughter  of  Thomas  DaTiaon. 
eaq.,  of  Blakeston  have  been  inoculated  in  this  town  (Newcastle),  and  that  they  are  both  well  n»oo> 
▼ered."  Dr.  Mead  practised  inoculation  very  successfully  up  to  1754,  and  Dr.  Dimsdale  of  London 
inoculated  Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  in  1768.>-8ee  Small  Pox, 
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Iq  the  twelfth  century,  heresy,  u  it  was  then  called,  was  much  increased  ;  and  the 
inqoisition  arose  in  the  persecation  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  It  was  in- 
stituted by  pope  Innocent  III.,  in  1203 ;  and  Gregory  IX.  in  a  council  held  at 
Toulouse  in  1229,  gave  it  its  final  form,  committing  the  management  of  it  to  the 
bishops  ;  but  -after^nirds  thinking  these  too  indulgent,  he  gave  t^e  direction  of  his 
inquisition  to  the  Dominicans.  It  was  established  in  France,  by  St.  Louis,  in  1226 ; 
and  in  the  four  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  It  was  established  in  Portugal  in  1 536. 
The  last  great  Auto  da  Fe  was  celebrated  in  1781 ;  and  although  the  rack  and  faggot 
are  not  now  employed  in  the  work  of  torture  and  death,  yet  the  power  of  the  Holy 
office  is  still  exercised  in  encouraging  Texations  ;  enjoining  ridiculous  penances 
and  prif  ations  ;  prohibiting  liberal  institutions  ;  and  interdicting  useful  books. 

INSANITY.  Within  twenty  years,  insanity  has  more  than  tripled.  In  France  it  is 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  it  is  in  most  other  countries. 
The  total  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  in  England  is  as  follows :  lunatics  6806^ 
idiots  5741 — together  12,547  ;  but  allowing  for  defective  returns,  the  number  may 
be  taken  at  14,000 — an  average  of  one  to  every  thoutand  of  the  population.  In 
Wales  :  lunatics  133 — idiots  763— total  896  ;  and  adding  for  parishes  that  have  made 
BO  returns,  they  may  be  set  down  at  1000 — a  proportion  of  one  to  eight  hundred, 
Scotland  has  3652  insane  peraons — or  one  to  about  seven  hundred.  In  Ireland 
the  number  of  lunatics  and  idiots  exceeds  8000,  as.  shown  by  returns,  which,  however, 
were  not  completed. — Sir  Andrew  Haliiday, 

or  Omi  TBOUaAND  MALS  PATIXNTS,  nrSAWITY  was  SUPPOSSD,  by  an   BMINKITT  AUmOlUTY,  TO 

BB  THACBABLB  TO  THB  POIXOWINO  CAU8BS,  BKLATTVKLY : 

Poisonous  effluvia       .    .  17 

111  usage                 .        .  la 

Crimes ;  remorse  A  despair  9 

Pretended  insanity         .  5 
Maloonformation  of  the 

skull           ...  4 

Other  &  unknown  causes  88 

INSOLVENCY.  The  fint  Insolvent  Act  was  passed  in  1649,  but  it  was  of  limited 
operation ;  a  number  of  acts  of  more  extensive  operation  were  passed  at  various 
periods,  and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.  The  benefit  of  the  act,  known 
as  the  Great  Insolvent  Act,  was  taken  in  England  by  50,733  insolvents,  from  the 
time  of  its  passing  in  1814,  to  March  1827,  a  period  of  thirteen  yean.  Since  then, 
the  acts  relating  to  insolvency  have  been  several  times  amended.  Persons  not 
traders,  or,  being  traders,  whose  debts  are  less  than  300/.,  may  petition  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  propose  compositions,  and  have  pro  tern,  protection  fk'om  all  process 
■gainst  his  person  and  property,  6  Vict.,  1842.    Act  amended,  8  Vict,  Aug.,  1844. 

INSURANCE  CM  SHIPS  and  MERCHANDISE.  Suetonius  conjectures  that  CUu- 
dins  was  the  fint  contriver  of  it,  a.o.  43.  Insurance  was  in  general  use  in  Italy  in 
1194^  and  in  England  in  1560.  Insurance  policies  were  first  used  in  Florence  in 
1523.  The  fint  law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  in  1601.  Insurance  of  houses 
and  goods  in  London  began  in  1 667.  This  was  the  year  following  that  of  the  Great 
Jfin  of  London.  An  office  was  then  set  op  for  insuring  houses  and  buildings,  prin- 
dpally  contrived  by  Dr.  Barton,  one  of  the  first  and  most  considerable  buildcra  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  fint  regular  office  set  op  in  London  was  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  in  1696.  A  duty  was  first  laid  on  insurances  of  U,  6d,  per  hundred  pounds 
insored,  in  1782  ;  this  duty  was  increased  in  1797,  and  was  variously  altered  since. 

INSURRECTI ONS.  See  the  accounts  of  Contpiraciee,  Mcusacres,  Rebellions ,  Riots ^  ^o. 

INTENDMENT  of  CRIMES.  In  cases  of  treason,  wounding,  burglary,  &c.,  where 
the  .intention  is  proved  by  circumstances,  the  offence  is  made  punishable  as  if  put 
into  execution,  and  the  designed  crime  completed,  by  statute  7  Georse  II.,  1734. 
The  rigour  of  this  act  was  modified  by  Mr.  (now  sir  Robert)  Peel's  revision  of  the 
statutes,  4-10  George  IV.,  1823-29. — See  Acts  of  Parliament, 

INTERDICT,  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURE.  This  was  little  practised  tiU 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  1073.  Interdicts  were  often  executed  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  When  a  prince  was  excommunicated,  all  his  subjects  retaining  their 
allegiance  were  excommunicated  also,  and  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  perform  any 
part  of  divine  service,  or  any  clerical  duties  save  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the 
taking  the  confessions  of  dying  penitents.    In  1170,  pope  Alexander  put  all  England 
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under  an  interdict ;  and  when  king  John  was  ezcommonicated,  in  1208,  the  kingdom 
lay  under  a  papal  interdict  for  six  years.  England  was  put  under  an  interdict  on 
Henry  VIII.  shaking  off  the  pope's  supremacy,  1535.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  published  t 
crusade,  or  holy  war,  against  the  heretic  queen  of  England  (Elizabeth),  and  offered 
plenary  indulgence  to  aU  who  should  assist  in  deposing  her,  1588,  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Armada..-..See  Exoommunicatum. 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  It  was  twenty  per  cent,  in  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Fixed  at  twelve  per  cent,  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  by  Charles  V.  in  1560.— 
Robertson,  Till  the  fifteenth  century,  no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive  interett 
of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only  usurers,  and,  therefore,  often  banished  and  per- 
secuted. Interest  was  first  settled  by  law  in  England  at  ten  per  cent.,  37  Henry 
YIII.,  1546.  .  This  law  was  repealed  by  Edward  VI. ;  but  it  was  restored  by  Eliza- 
beth. In  those  days  the  monarch  could  not  borrow  without  the  collateral  security 
of  the  metropolis.  Interest  was  reduced  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  word  first  used 
instead  of  usury,  21  James  I.,  1624.  Reduced  by  the  Rump-parliament  to  six  p^r 
cent.f  and  so  confirmed  at  the  Restoration.  Reduced  to  five  per  cent,,  13  Anne, 
1714,  at  which  rate  it  remains.  The  rate  in  Ireland  is  six  per  cent, ;  regulated  14 
George  III.,  1773.  In  the  United  States,  by  law,  eight  per  cent.  All  interest  above 
the  legal  standard  of  Britain  is  usury,  and  punishable  by  the  statute. — Blaeksume. 
The  law  does  not  now  apply  to  bills  having  only  60  days  to  run. — See  Usurp  Laws. 

INUNDATIONS.  It  would  be  impossible  to  record  in  this  volume  the  numerous 
catastrophes  which  class  under  this  head :  the  following  are  among  the  moat  remark- 
able relating  to  our  own  and  other  countries : — 

dykes  in  Holland,  1530 :  the  number  at 
drowned  said  to  have  been  400,000. 

At  Catalonia,  where  50,000  penoos  perbbed, 
1617. 

An  inundation  in  Torkahlre,  when  a  rock 
openod,  and  poured  out  water  to  the  height 
of  A  church  tteeplc,  1686.>-  Vide  Phil  Trnu, 

Part  of  Zealand  overflowed,  1300  inhabitants 
were  drowned,  and  Incredible  damage  wm 
done  at  Hamburgh,  1717. 

At  Madrid,  several  of  the  Spanish  nobOity 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  perisbrd, 
1723i— 2H«  Fretnop. 

In  Yorkshire,  a  dreadful  inundation,  called 
Rfpon  flood,  1771. 

In  Navarre,  where  9000  persons  lost  their  lives 
by  the  toxrents  from  the  mountains.  Sept 
1787. 

An  inundation  of  the  Liffey,  which  did  im- 
mense damage  in  Dublin,  Nov.  IS.  17S7. 

Again  in  Dublin,  and  parts  a^Jaoent,  Dee.  S 


An  inundation  of  the  sea  in  Lincolnshire,  laid 
underwater  many  thousand  acres,  which 
have  not  been  recovered  to  this  time,  a.d. 
as.— Camden, 

Another  in  Cheehire,  by  which  500O  persons, 
and  an  inniunerable  quantity  of  cattle,  pe- 
rished, 353. 

An  inundation  at  Glasgow,  which  drowned 
more  than  400  families,  73S.—Fordun. 

The  Tweed  overflowed  its  banks,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  for  30  miles  round,  836. 

A  prodigious  inundation  of  the  sea  on  the 
English  coasts,  which  demolished  a  number 
of  sea-port  towns,  and  their  inhabitants, 
1015.— Speed. 

Earl  Godwin's  lands,  exceeding  4000  acres, 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  and  an  immense 
sand-bank  formed  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
now  Icnown  by  the  name  of  the  Godwin 
Sands,  UOO.— Camden. 

Flanders  inundated  by  the  sea,  and  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Ostmd  totally  immersed, 
1108.  The  present  city  was  built  above  a 
league  from  the  channel  where  the  old  one 
lies  submerged.— £r(>(ot're  de  Fiandre. 

More  than  300  houses  overwhelmed  at  Win- 
chelsea  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea,  1280. 

At  the  Texel,  which  first  raised  the  com- 
merce of  Amsterdam,  1400. 

The  sea  broke  in  at  Dort,  and  drowned  7S 
villages,  and  100,000  people,  and  formed 
the  Zuyder  Sea  (see  Dort),  April  17.  1446. 

The  Severn  overflowed  during  ten  days,  and 
carried  away  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
their  beds,  and  covered  the  tops  of  nuuiy 
mountains;  the  waters  settled  upon  the 
lands,  and  virere  called  The  Great  Waters  for 
100  years  after,  1  Richard  III.  1483.— ^o/- 
linthed.  Again,  4  James  L  1607,  the  waters 
rose  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  above 
100  persons  perished  in  Somersetshire  and 
Gloucestershire.— Bum«. 

A  general  inundation  by  the  failure  of  the 


and  3, 1802. 

Loroa,  a  city  of  Murda,  in  Spain,  destoojed 
by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir,  which  teoa- 
dated  more  than  20  leagues,  and  killed 
1000  persons,  besides  cattle,  AprU  14,  IMS. 

At  Pest,  near  Presburg,  the  overflow  of  the 
Danube,  by  which  24  villages  and  their  in- 
habitants  were  swept  away.  April  1811. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Salop,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cloud  during  a  storm,  by  which  many  pv- 
sonsand  much  stock  perished.  May  1811. 

Dreadful  inundation  in  Hungary,  Aoatris, 
and  Poland,  in  thenmuner  of  1813L 

By  the  overflow  of  the  Danube,  a  Turkish 
oorps  of  8000  men,  on  a  small  Ubatd  near 
Widdin,  were  surprised,  and  met  inrtsat 
death,  Sept.  14, 1813. 

In  Silesia,  6000  inhabitsnts  perished,  and  tbs 
ruin  of  the  Fronoh  army  under  Maodooald 
was  accelerated  by  the  floods;  also  in  Po- 
land 4000  lives  were  supposed  to  have  bem 
lost,  same  }*ear. 
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INUNDATIONS,  emUinued, 

At  SCrabane,  Ireland,  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  ■orroundlng  moantaina,  mort 
deatractiTe  flooda  were  oooaaionod,  Jan.  S, 
I81& 

In  Gennaay,  119  Tillagea  were  laid  under 
water,  and  great  loos  of  life  and  property 
was  fostained,  in  March  1816. 

In  England,  MOO  acres  were  ddnged  in  the 
Fen  ooontries,  in  Jnne  1819. 

Awful  inundation  at  Dantzio,  oocadoned  by 
the  Vistula  breaking  through  some  of  its 
dikes,  by  which  10.000  head  of  cattle  and 
4000  houses  were  destroyed,  and  numerous 
lives  kMt.  April  9.  18S9. 

At  Yienna.  the  dwellings  of  50.000  of  its  inha- 
bitants laid  under  water,  Feb.  1830. 

10.000  houses  swept  away,  and  about   1000 


persons  perished,  at  Canton  in  China,  In 
oonsequence  of  an  inundation,  occasioned 
by  incessant  rains.  Equal  or  greater  cala- 
mity was  produced  by  the  same  cause  in 
other  parts  of  China,  Ck>t.  1833. 

Awful  inundation  in  France;  tho  Sanne 
poured  its  waters  into  the  Rhone,  broko 
through  its  banks,  and  covered  6(),000  acres; 
Lyons  was  Inundated,  in  Avignon  100 
houses  wore  swept  away ;  818  houses  were 
carried  away  at  La  OuiUotiere;  and  up- 
wards of  300  at  Yaiae,  Biarscillcs,  and 
Nismes ;  the  Saone  had  not  attained  such  a 
height  for  238  years,  Oct  31  to  Nov.  4.  1840, 

Lamentable  inundation  at  Brentford  and  the 
surrounding  country,  several  lives  lost,  and 
immense  property  destroyed,  Jan.  16,  1841. 

INVASIONS  ov  THB  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  The  Romans,  under  Julius  Cassar, 
ioTaded  Britain,  Angust  26,  55  B.C.  It  was  again  invaded  by  Plautius,  a.d.  43  ;  by 
the  Sooni  in  447 ;  and  by  the  Danes  in  787.  832,  851,  866,  979,  and  1012.  From 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  following  invasions  have  been  effected: — 


Successful,  by  'William  the  Conqueror, 

of  Normandy  .        Sept  S9,  a.d.  1086 

Unsnoceasful.  by  the  Irish  .    .  1089 

Unsuoocssful.  by  the  Scots  .  1071 

Unsucoeasfiil.  by  the  Scots ;  their  king. 

Malcolm,  kiUed 1003 

TTnsDooeasfnl,  Robert  of  Normandy  .  1101 
Unaoeeesrfol,  by  the  Scots  .    .  1136 

Unsocosflsful.  Maud  «...  1130 
Soooeasful,  Ireland,  Fita-Stephen  .  .1169 
Unsuooeasfiil.  Irriand,  Edward  Bruce  .  1315 
Buciiossful,  Isabel,  queen  of  Edward  IL  .  1326 
Snooeasfol.  duke  of  Lancaster  .  1309 

UasQooeasfal,  by  the  French  .    .  1416 

VnsDOoessful,  queen  of  Henry  YL  .  .  1462 
BuooesBfnl,  eari  of  Warwick  .    .  14/0 

Socoeaafnl.  Edward  IV.  ...  1471 
Unsnujeeaftil,  queen  of  Henry  VL      .    .  1471 


Successful,  earl  of  Richmond  .  .1485 
Unsuccessful,  Lambert  Simnel  .  .  .  1487 
Unsuccessful,  Perkin  Warbeck  .  .1495 
Unsuccessful,  Italians,  Ireland  .  .  .  1580 
Uusucoessful,  Spanish  Armada  .  .  1588 
Unsuccessful,  Ireland,  Spaniards  .  .  1601 
Unsuccessful,  duke  of  Monmouth  .  .  1685 
Successful,  William  of  Orange  .  .  .  1688 
Unsuccessful,  James  II.  .  .  .  1689 
Unsuccessful,  old  Pretender  .  .  .  1706 
Unsuccessful,  Pretender,  again  .  1715 

Unsuccessful,  young  Pretender  .  .  .1745 
Unsuocessful,  IreIand,invasionof  Thurut. 

See  Thurot  .....  1760 
Unsuccessful,  Wales,  the  French  .  .  1797 
Unsuccessful,  Ireland,  the  French  land 

aiKiUalAftehichtee  .         .1798 


INVINCIBLE,  The.  A  British  ship  of  the  line,  of  74  guns,  lost  near  Winterton,  on 
the  ooaat  of  Norfolk,  when  the  captain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  officers,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  crew,  amounting  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  men,  perished, 
March  20,  1801. 

INVOCATION  or  the  VIRGIN  and  SAINTS.  The  practice  of  the  Romish  church 
of  inToking  the  intercession  of  saints  with  God,  particularly  the  prayers  to  the  Virgin, 
hai  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about  a.d.  593. — Ashe,  The 
Eastern  church  began  (in  the  fifth  century)  by  calling  upon  the  dead,  and  demanding 
tbor  aoffrage  as  present  in  the  divine  offices ;  but  the  Western  church  carried  it  so 
fiir  aa  fluently  to  canonize  those  they  had  any  regard  for,  though  the  wickedness 
of  their  liyes  gave  them  no  title  to  any  sach  honour,  to  make  processions,  masses, 
Utanies,  prayers  and  oblations  for  and  to  them. 

IODINE.  This  most  important  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  de  Courtois,  a  manufac- 
torer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  in  1812;  the  discovery  was  pursued  with  great  advantage 
by  M.  Clement,  in  1813.  Iodine  is  very  active ;  it  is  of  a  violet  hue,  easily  evapor- 
ateSy  and  melts  at  220  degrees ;  changes  vegetable  blues  to  yellow,  and  a  seven- 
Uionsandth  part  converts  water  to  a  deep  yeUow  colour,  and  starch  into  a  purple.. 
fire  Tolnmes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  iodine  form  iodic  acid. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS.  They  were  subject  to  Venice  until  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Pormio  to  France,  in  1797.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
they  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  latter  power,  November  5,  1815.  A 
eonstitiition  was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent  of  England  for  the  government  of 
these  ialanda  in  1818.  The  Ionian  Islands  are  now  among  the  free  states  of  Europe. 
Corfii  it  the  principal,  and  the  seat  of  government. 
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IONIC  ORDER  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  This  order,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
the  Doric,  was  fonnded  by  the  lonians,  about  J  350  B.C. —  Vitruvius  by  Perrault, 

IONIC  SECT  OF  PHILOSOPHERS.  Founded  by  Thales  of  MUetus,  570  b.c.  This 
sect  distinguished  itself  for  its  deep  and  abstruse  speculations,  under  the  successors 
and  pupils  of  the  Milesian  philosopher,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras, 
and  Archelaus,  the  master  of  Socrates. 

IPSUS,  Battle  of,  by  which  Seleucus  is  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  On  the  one  side  were  Antigonus  and  his  son  ; 
on  the  other  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander.  The  former  led  into 
the  field  an  army  of  above  70,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  with  75  elephants.  The 
latter's  forces  consisted  of  64,000  infantry,  besides  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and 
120  armed  chariots.     Antigonus  and  his  son  were  defeated,  301  b.c. — Plutarch. 

IRELAND.  It  is  disputed  by  historians  from  what  nation  this  country  was  originally 
peopled.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  first  colonists  were 
Phoenicians.  The  Partholani  landed  in  Ireland  about  2048  b.c  The  descent  of  the 
Damnonii  was  made  about  1463  b.c.  This  was  followed  by  the  descent  of  Heber 
and  Heremon,  Milesian  princes,  from  Galicia,  in  Spain,  who  conquered  Ireland,  and 
gave  to  its  throne  a  race  of  171  kings. 

1070 
768 


B.C. 


Arrival  of  Ueremon 

Reign  of  the  renowned  Olam  Fodia 

A  colony  from  Spain  bring  with  them 
the  Phoenician  letters,  about 

[Few  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  during  a 
thoiutand  years,  did  more  than  involve 
the  country  in  scenes  of  blood.] 

Arrival  of  St  Patrick  A.n. 

Logary  IL  establishes  Christianity 

The  Danes  and  Normans,  known  by  the 
name  of  Easterlings,  invade  Ireland    . 

They  erect  solid  edifices  in  the  country, 
the  common  habitations  of  the  natives 
being  made  of  hurdles,  covered  with 
straw  and  rushes,  about  .    . 

[The  Easterlings  build  Dublin  solidly, 
and  other  cities,  about  this  time.] 

The  renowned  Brian  Boiroimhe  is 
crowned  at  Tara        .... 

Battle  of  Clontarf ,  which  terminates  the 
power  of  the  Danes  .         .    . 

[In  the  twelfth  century  Ireland  is  di- 
vided into  five  kingdijms,  vis :  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Mcath,  Connaught,  and 
Munster;  besides  a  number  of  petty 
principalities,  whose  sovereigns  conti- 
nually war  with  each  other.] 

Adrian  lY.  permitted  Ilenry  II.  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  on  condition  that  ho 
compelled  every  Irish  family  to  pay  a 
carolus  to  the  Holy  See,  and  held  it  as 
a  fief  of  the  church     .... 

Dermot  MacMurrough,  king  of  Leinster, 
is  driven  from  his  throne  for  his  op- 
pression, and  takes  refuge  in  England, 
where  he  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Heniy  IL  who  promises  to  restore  him  1168 
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1157 


Invasion  of  the  English  under  Fits  Ste- 
phen      A.O.  116!) 

Landing  of  Strongbow  at  Watford       .  1170 

Henry  11.  lands  near  Waterford,  and  re- 
ceives the  submissions  of  the  kings 
and  princes  of  the  country,  settles  the 
government  upon  a  footing  similar  to 
that  of  England,  and  makes  his  son 
John  lord  of  Ireland  .         .         .         .1172 

Ireland  wholly  subdued    .         .         .    .  121U 

English  laws  and  customs  introduced  by 
king  John 1310 

Charter  of  liberties  granted  to  the  Irish 
by  John 1210 

And  by  Henry  HI 1216 

Invasion  of  Edward  Bruce,  who  is 
crowned  king 131A 

Ho  is  defeated  at  Armagh,  and  is  be- 
headed at  Dundalk,  and  with  him 
6200  Scots  lose  their  lives.  See  Armoffh  1318 

Lionel ,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward lU.  marries  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
heir«s  of  Ulster,  which  had  not  hi- 
therto submitted  to  the  English  au- 
thority       13f>l 

Richard  n.  lands  at  Waterford  with  a 
train  of  nobles,  4000  men  at  arms,  and 
30,000  archers,  and  gains  the  a£recti(m 
of  the  people  by  his  munificence,  and 
confers  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
their  chiefs 13M 

Richard  again  lands  in  Ireland  .  1399 

The  infamous  and  sanguinary  Head  Act, 
passed  at  Trim  * Wis 

Apparel  and  surname  Act,  compelling 
the  Irish  to  dress  like  the  Bngliah,  and 
to  adopt  surnames     ....  1478 


*  This  act  ordained,  "  That  it  be  lawful  to  all  manner  of  men  who  find  any  thieves  robbing  by  day 
or  night,  or  going  or  coming  to  rob  or  steal ;  or  any  persons  going  or  coming,  haviug  no  faithful  man 
of  good  name  and  fame  in  their  company  in  Engl^  apparell,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  and  kill 
those,  and  to  cut  off  their  heads,  without  any  impeachment  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.  And  of 
any  head  so  cut  off  in  the  county  of  Meath,  that  the  cutter  and  his  ayders  there  to  him,  cause  the 
said  head  so  cut  off  to  be  brought  to  the  portreffe  to  put  it  upon  a  stake  or  spear,  upon  the  castle  of 
Trim ;  and  that  the  said  portreffe  shall  testify  the  bringing  of  the  same  to  him.  And  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  bringer  of  the  said  head  to  distrain  and  levy  by  his  own  hands  (as  his  reward)  of 
every  man  having  one  ploughland  in  the  barony,  twopence ;  and  of  every  man  having  half  a  plough- 
land,  one  peny ;  and  of  every  man  having  one  house  and  goods,  value  forty  shillings,  one  peny ; 
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IRELAND,  eontinued. 

Henry  Yin.  aasnmes  the  tltla  of  king, 
instead  of  tord  of  Ireland  a.i>.  1542 

Th*  Rcfonned  reUgion  embraced  by  the 
Bn^iah  aettlers  In  the  relfn  of  Edward 
VL 1547 

Ireland  dirided  Into  thiref  .    .  1562 

Printing  in  Iriah  characters  introduced 
by  N.  Walah,  Chancellor  of  Bt  Pat- 
rick's         1571 

TOO  Italians  headed  by  Fitzmanrice.  land 
in  Kerry ;  they  are  treacherously  but- 
chered by  the  eari  of  Ormond  .  1580 

The  insurrection  of  Tyrone,  who  invites 
over  the  Spaniards,  and  settles  them 
in  Kinsaki ;  but  they  are  defeated  by 
the  lord  deputy  Alountjoy       .        .    .  1601 

This  rebellion  oitirely  suppressed  in      .  1602 

In  oonsequenoe  of  repeated  rebellions 
and  forfeitures  of  estate  511,465  acres 
of  land  In  the  province  of  Ulster  be- 
come Tested  in  the  crown,  and  James 
I.  after  removing  the  Irish  from  their 
hills  and  fastnesses,  divides  the  land 
amongsnch  of  his  English  and  Scottish 
protestant  subjects  as  choose  to  settle 
there,  1609  to     .  1612 

Maguire's  rebellion  .  ...  1641 

The  Catholics  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to 
expel  the  English,  and  cruelly  mMA- 
■acre  the  protestant  settlers  in  Ulster, 
to  the  number  of  40,000  persons,  com- 
menced on  St.  Ignatius'  day,  Oct  23,  1641 

Cromwell  and  Ireton  reduce  the  whole 
island  to  obedience  between  1649  and  1656 

Landing  of  James  n.     .  .  1688 

aoOO  Protestants  attainted 


»c  lOTOi 
1047. 


landing  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg  near 
Carrickfergus    ....   a.d.  1689 

Landing  of  king  William  III.  at  Carrick- 
fergus  ....         June  14,  1690 

Battle  of  the  Boyne ;  the  duke  of  Schom- 
berg kiUed         .         .         .       July  1,  1690 

Celebrated  treaty  of  Limerick,  see  Lime- 
rick     Oct  3,  1691 

Linen  manufacture  encouraged  .    .  1696 

Thurot'B  invasion.    See  Thurot     .         .  1760 

Indulgences  granted  to  the  Catholics  by 
parliament 1778 

Ireland  admitted  to  a  free  trade  .  1779 

Released  from  submission  to  an  English 
council 1782 

The  Genevese  refugees  aro  received  in 
Ireland,  and  have  an  asylimi  given 
them  in  the  county  of  Waterford         .  1783 

Order  of  St  Patrick 1783 

Memorable  Irish  rebellion  commenced 
May  4.  1796,  and  was  not  linally  sup- 
pressed until  the  next  year 

L^islative  imion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ....   Jan.  1, 

Emmet's  insurrection   .  July  23, 

The  English  and  Irish  Exchequers  con- 
solidated       ....  Jan.  5, 

Visit  to  Ireland  of  George  lY.    Aug.  12,  1821 

The  currency  assimilated  Jan.  1,  1826 

Roman  Cathollo  emancipation. 
fiMin  Catholict)       •         . 

Customs  consolidated    . 

Poor-laws  introduced 

Great   repeal    movement ; 
Trim.    (See  Repeal)    . 
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1803 

1817 
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KiMOB  or 

From  the  Milesian  ConqueH, 
Hcremon. 

Eithrial,  killed  in  battle. 
Tl^liennaa. 

Adiy  I. ,  killed  in  battleb 
Achy  n.  ditto. 
Angus  L,  killed  in  battle,  as  were  four 

mmre  of  his  soooesaors,  till 
OlamFodla. 
Finnoota. 
SlancOl,  killed  in  battle,  as  were  all  of 

his  successors  in  ci^  wan  and  broils 

for283yeara 
Ifimbath,  murdered. 
Hngory  the  Great,  killed  by  his  brotho*. 
Lngary  L,  murdered  by  his  brother. 
Cobtiiaoh,  murdered. 
Labra  Longeach. 
[From  this  time  for  nearly  220  years, 

only  two  of  the  kings  of  Irdand  died 

natural  deaths.} 
Adhy  m.,  murdered. 
Aehy  lY.,  kflled  in  battte. 
SdenigoU  murdered. 
Oonary  L,  burned  in  his  palace:   he 

reigned  sixty  years,  and  after  his 

death  was  an  interregnum. 


(Seeito- 
.  Apr.  13,  1829 
Jan.  6,  1830 
.  July  31,  1838 
meeting  at 
.      Alar.  19,  1843 
O'Connell's  triaL    (See  TriaU)     Jan.  15,  1844 

IRXLAWD. 

AJier  Christ. 

65.  Lugad  L,  killed  himself. 

74.  Crimthan,  killed. 

90.  Carbery  L 

95.  Foredach. 
116.  Fiatach,  murdered. 
119  Fiacba,  killed. 
126.  Elim,  killed  in  batUe. 
130.  Tuathal,  ditto. 
164.  Fiedlim. 

174.  Cathir,  killed  in  battle. 
177'  Conn,  ditto. 
212.  Conary  II.,  assassinated. 
220.  Arthur  the  Melancholy,  killed  by  the 

Welch. 
250.  MacConn,  assassinated. 

253.  Fergus,  killed  in  battle. 

254.  Cormao  O'Conn,  resigned. 

278.  Achy  Gunad,  assassinated. 

279.  Carbry  Liffecar,  murdered. 
297.  Fiacha  IL,  killed  in  battle. 
3S7>  Colla,  deposed. 

331.  Muredaoh  Tireach,  killed  in  battle. 

356.  Colbach.  murdered. 

357.  Achy  Moimedin. 

366.  Crimthan  II.,  poisoned  by  his  sister. 
379.  Niall  I.,  killed  in  France. 


nid  of  every  other  cottier  having  house  and  smoak,  one  half-peny,"  Ace.  Hero  was  a  fniitful  source 
of  murder  I  All  the  evidence  required  from  the  cutter  of  the  head  was,  that  it  was  the  head  of  a 
Milesiaa  or  Irishman ;  that  the  man  was  not  in  company  with  any  of  the  English  set  tiers ;  and  that 
te  Mt  cpimUm  be  wie  going  to,  or  coming  from,  some  bad  errands— TooU'^^f  Historp  (/Ireland* 
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IRELAND,  continued. 

A.D.   405.  Daihy,  killed  noar  the  Alpe. 
42a  Logary  IL 

463.  Ollioll  Molt,  kUled  In  baHIe. 
483.  La«ad  II,  killed  by  lightning. 
612.  Murkertagh. 
533.  Tuathal  IL 

544.  Dermond  I.,  killed  bimaelf. 
565.  Fergus  II.  and  Donald.    The  next  four 

monarchs  were  all  murdered  till 
572.  Hugh  I..  kiUed  in  battle. 
599.  Hugh  IL  and  CoUnan,  both  murdered. 
605.  Hugh  UL,  kiUed  in  battle. 
612.  Donald  U. 
642.  Conall  and  Kellach ;  the  former  killed 

in  battle,  and  the  latter  lost  in  a  bog. 
658.  Dermond  II.  and  Blathmac,  both  died 

of  the  plague. 
665.  Sachnasach,  murdered. 
671.  Kinfaola.  ditto. 
675i  Flnnachta,  ditta 
695.  Longseach,  killed  in  battle. 
704.  Congall. 

711.  Feargall.  killed  in  battle. 
722.  Fogarth,  ditto. 
724.  Keneth,  ditto. 


727'  Flaithertach,  turned  monk. 

734.  Hugh  IV..  killed  in  battle. 

74.?.  Donald  III.,  died  on  pilgrimage  at  Joppa. 

753.  Niall  II. ,  turned  monk. 

760.  Donogh. 

m.  Hugh  v.,  kiUed  in  battle. 

819.  Connor. 

833.  Niall  HI.,  drowned  in  paaaing  a  rirer. 

846.  MalachyL 

863.  Hugh  VL 

879.  Flan. 

916.  Niall  lY.,  killed  in  battie. 

919.  Donogh  H. 

944.  Congall  IL.  killed  in  battlei 

956.  Donald  IV.  O'Neil.  turned  monk. 

980.  Malaohy  IL,  forced  to  resign. 
1002.  Brian  Doromy,  assassinated. 
1039.  Malachy  U.  again,  turned  monk. 
1064.  Tarlogh  I. 

1094.  Mortogh  I.,  turned  monk. 
1121.  Tarlogh  II.  the  Gr«at. 
11.56.  Mortogh  U.  O'Lachlin,  kflled  In  battle. 
1066.  Roderic. 

1172.  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  conquers 
Ireland. 


IRON.  It  was  found  on  Mount  Ida  by  the  Dactyles,  owing  to  the  foretts  of  the 
mount  having  been  burnt  by  lightning,  1432  B.C. — Arundelian  MarbUs,  The 
Greeks  aBcribed  the  discoyery  of  iron  to  themselves  and  referred  glass  to  the 
Phoenicians;  but  Moses  relates  that  iron  was  wrought  by  Tubal-Cain.  Iron 
furnaces  among  the  Romans  were  unprovided  with  bellows,  but  were  placed  on 
eminences  with  the  grate  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Swedish  iron 
is  very  celebrated,  and  Daunemora  is  the  greatest  mine  of  Sweden.  British  iron  was 
cast  by  Ralph  Page  and  Peter  Baude,  in  Sussex,  in  1.543. — Rymer^s  Fadera,  Iron- 
mills  were  first  used  for  slitting  iron  into  bars  for  smiths  by  Godfrey  Bochs,  in  1 590. 
Tinning  of  iron  was  first  introduced  from  Bohemia  in  1681.  There  are  upwards  of 
800,000  tons  of  iron  produced  annually  in  England.*  For  iron  vessels,  iron  war- 
steamers,  &c.,  see  Steamers. 

IRON-MASK,  THB  MAN  of  the.  A  mysterious  prisoner  in  France,  wearing  a 
mask,  and  closely  confined,  under  M.  de  St.  Mars,  at  Pignerol,  Sainte  Marguerite, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Bastile.  He  was  of  noble  mien,  and  was  treats  with  profound 
respect ;  but  his  keepers  had  orders  to  despatch  him  if  he  uncovered.  M.  de  St. 
Mars  himself  always  placed  the  dishes  on  his  table,  and  stood  in  his  presence.  Some 
conjecture  him  to  have  been  an  Armenian  patriarch  forcibly  carried  from  Constan- 
tinople, although  he  died  ten  years  before  the  mask ;  others  that  he  was  the  count 
de  Vermandois,  son  of  Louis  XIY.,  although  he  was  reported  to  have  perished  in 
the  camp  before  Dizmude.  More  believe  him  to  have  been  the  celebrated  duke  of 
Beaufort,  whose  head  is  recorded  to  have  been  taken  off  before  Candia  ;  while  still 
more  assert  that  he  was  the  unfortunate  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  who,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Londoners,  at  least,  was  executed  on  Tower-hill.  But  there  are 
two  better  conjectures :  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of 
Louis  XIII.,  his  father  being  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  or  the  twin-brother  of  Louis 
XIV.,  whose  birth  was  concealed  to  prevent  civil  dissensions  in  France,  which  it 
might  one  day  have  caused.  The  mask  died,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  Nov.  1 9, 1703. 

I  RUN,  Battle  ov,  between  the  British  auxiliary  legion,  under  general 'Evans,  and  the 
Carlist  forces.  On  the  16th  May,  the  legion  marched  from  St.  Sebastian  to  attack 
Irun,  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  they  carried  by  assault,  May  17,  1837. 
Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  British  oflScers  to  save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 


4^  There  it  iron  enough  in  the  blood  of  forty-two  men  to  make  a  ploughaharo  weighing  twonty-four 
pomid8.—.<4 non.  In  reference  to  this,  a  clever  Scotch  writer  reouirks,  that  such  a  fact  Is  not  so  won- 
derful, when  it  Is  considered  that  there  is  as  muoh^int  in  the  hearts  of  some  men  as  would  serve  the 
flrelodES  of  forty-two  soldiers ! 
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from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  of  the  legion,  their  minds  liaving  been  exasperated  by 
the  frequent  massacre  of  such  of  their  comrades  as  bad  from  time  to  time  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cariists.    The  town  was  pillaged. 

ISLAMISM.  The  religion  of  Mahomet,  planned  by  him  in  a  cave  near  Mecca,  where 
he  employed  a  Persian  Jew,  well  versed  in  history  and  laws,  and  two  Christians,  to 
assist  him.  One  of  these  latter  was  of  the  Jacobite,  and  the  other  of  the  Nestorian 
sect.  With  the  help  of  these  men  he  framed  his  Koran,  or  the  book  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  at  diflferent  times  from  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel 
GabrieL  At  the  age  of  forty  he  publicly  assumed  the  prophetical  character,  calling 
himself  the  apostle  of  God,  a.d.  604. — See  Koran,  Mecca,  ^c. 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.  Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  the 
first  settlers  in  1598.  The  French  formed  their  establishment  at  Port  Louis  in  IJli). 
This  island,  together  with  six  French  frigates  and  many  Indiamen,  was  taken  by  the 
British,  Dec.  2.  1810.  They  retain  possession  of  it,  and  it  is  now  a  fixed  British 
colony.     See  Mauriiius, 

ISLES,  Bishopric  of  the.  This  see  contained  not  only  the  ^Ebudse  or  Western 
Isles,  but  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  for  nearly  400  years  had  been  a  separate  bishopric. 
The  Isle  of  Ily  was  in  former  ages  a  place  famous  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and 
early  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  it  was  denomin&ted  Icolumkill,  from  St.  Columba,  the 
companion  of  St.  Patrick,  founding  a  monastery  here  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
was  the  parent  of  above  100  other  monasteries  in  England  and  Ireland. 

ISM  A  EL,  Siege  or,  in  Bessarabia.  After  a  long  siege  by  the  Russians,  who  lost 
20,000  men  before  the  place,  the  town  was  taken  by  storm,  December  22,  1790  ; 
when  the  Russian  general  Suwarrow,  the  most  merciless  and  savage  warrior  of 
modem  times,  put  the  brave  Turkish  garrison,  consisting  of  30,000  men,  to  the 
sword ;  every  man  was  butchered ;  and  Suwarrow,  not  satisfied  with  this  vengeance. 
delirered  up  Ismael  to  the  pillage  of  his  ferocious  soldiery,  and  ordered  the  massacre 
of  6000  women,  who  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

ISSUS,  Battle  of.  Alexander  defeats  Darius  in  this,  his  second  great  battle  with 
him  ;  Darius  loses  100,000  men,  and  his  queen  and  family  are  captured,  333  b.c. — 
Pluiarek,  The  Persians  lost  100,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  in  the  field  ;  and  the 
Macedonians  only  300  foot  and  150  horse. — Diodorus  SictUus.  The  Persian  army, 
according  to  Justin,  consisted  of  400,000  foot  and  100,0U0  horse,  and  61,000  of  the 
former,  and  10,000  of  the  latter,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  and  40,000  were  taken 
prisoners. — Justin, 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.  These  were  combats  among  the  Greeks,  and  received  their 
name  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  were  observed,  instituted  in  honour 
of  Melioerta,  1326  b.c. — Lenglei,  They  were  re-instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune 
by  Thesens,  and  their  celebration  was  held  so  sacred  «nd  inviolable  that  even  a 
public  calamity  could  not  prevent  it,  1259  b.c. — Arundelian  Marbles, 

ITALY.  The  garden  of  Europe,  and  the  nurse  of  arts  as  well  as  arms.  It  received  its 
name  from  Italtts,  a  king  of  the  country,  or  from  Italos,  a  Greek  word,  signifying 
an  ox.  The  aborigines  of  Italy  were  the  progeny  of  Meshech,  the  sixth  son  of 
Jqpheth.  In  process  of  time,  the  Gomerites  or  Celts,  who  inhabited  the  greatest 
part  of  Gaul,  sent  several  colonies  into  Italy,  while  other  colonists  arrived  from 
(Greece,  and  the  country  was  divided  into  three  grand  parts,  viz. — Cisalpine  Gaul, 
the  settlement  of  the  Celts ;  Italia  Propria,  the  residence  of  the  first  inhabitants ; 
and  Magna  Grseda,  the  seat  of  the  Grecian  colonists.  The  modem  inhabitants  of 
Italy  may  be  deriv^  from  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  who  contributed  so  largely  to 
the  overtiirow  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  who  founded  on  its  ruins  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy  and  Lombardy. 


Rome  tak«i  and  plondered  by  the  Visi- 
goths under  Alaric.  See  Ranu     .  a.d.    410 

The  Hmis  ravage  the  Roman  empire 
onder  Attlla,  "  the  Scourge  of  QodT    .    447 

The  Westom  Roman  empire  is  destroyed 
by  the  Hcrnli,  whoso  loader,  Odoacer, 
erects  the  kingdom  ot  Italy  .    476 

The  reign  of  Totlla,  who  twice  pillages 
Rome,  and  reduces  tho  Inhabttajits  to 
such  distress,  that  the  ladies  and  people 


of  quality  aro  obliged  to  beg  fur  bread 

at  the  doors  of  the  Goths      aj>.  541  to     A63 

The  power  of  the  Goths  destroyed,  and 
their  kingdom  overthrown  by  tho  ge- 
nerals of  the  Eastern  empire  .    .    553 

Narses,  gOTcmor  of  Italy,  invites  the 
Lombards  from   Germany  into   this 
country 568 

The  Lombards  overrun  Italy      .         .    .    506 

Venice  first  governed  by  a  doge     .        .    OifJ 
u 
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ITALY,  continvetL 

Charlemagne  inrades  Italy  .  a.o. 

He  repairs  to  Rome,  and  !■  crowned  en&> 
peror  of  the  Wert       .        .        .        . 

[Daring  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the 
pope  of  Rome,  who  had  hitherto  heen 
merely  a  q>iritual  minirter,  finds 
means  to  assume  a  temporal  power,  not 
only  independent  of,  bat  superior  to 
all  others.] 

Pope  Damasius  n.  is  the  firrt  who  causes 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara 

Pope  Gregory  YEL  sumamed  Hildebrand, 
pretends  to  universal  sovereignty,  in 
which  he  is  assisted  by  the  oountess 
Matilda,  mistress  of  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  who  makes  a  donation  of  all 
her  estates  to  the  Church  . 

Disputes  between  the  popes  and  empe- 
rors, rdatire  to  the  appointment  of 
bishops,  begin  about  1106,  and  agitate 
Italy  and  Germany  during  several  cen- 
turies. 

The  Venetians  obtain  many  vtoftories 
over  the  Eastern  emperors 

Tuscany  becomes  independent   .        .    . 

The  duchies  of  Ferrara,  Modcna,  and 
Reggio,  are  created    .        .        .        . 

Milan  erected  into  a  duchy  .    . 

The  papal  seat  removed  fur  seventy  years 
to  Avignon,  in  France 

The  cardinals  not  agreeing  in  the  eleo- 
tion  of  a  pope,  they  set  fire  to  the  con- 
clave, and  separate,  and  the  papal  chair 
is  left  vacant  far  two  years 


774 


8U0 


10S3 


1076 


1125 
1206 

1228 
1277 

1306 


1314 


Lucca  becomes  an  independent  republk  1370 

Naples  conquered  by  Charles  vm.     .    .  liSti 

Therepublicof  Venioe loses  all  itsltalian 
provinces  in  a  single  campaign,  assafled 
by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  France 

Leo  X.  having  exhausted  all  his  finanees, 
opens  the  asle  of  indnlgenoes  and  abso- 
lutions, which  soon  repleniahas  his 
treasury 

Parma  and  Plaoentia  made  a  duchy    .    . 

Cosmo  de  Mediois  made  grand-dukc  uf 
Tuscany  by  Pius  V 

Pope  Gregory  XIIL  reforms  the  calendar. 
See  CaUndar 

Ambassadors  from  Japan  to  the  pope. 
BeeJeddo 

The  Corsicans  revolt  fhmi  the  Genoese, 
and  choose  Theodore  for  their  king.— 
BeeCoriica 

Milan  vested  in  the  house  of  Austria  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  .   . 

Division  of  the  Venetian  states  by  France 
and  Austria 

Italy  overrun,  and  Pius  VL  deposed  by 
Buonaparte 

The  Italian  republic      .... 

Italy  formed  into  a  Idngdom,  and  Napo- 
leon crowned 

Eugene  Beauhamois  made  viceroy  of  Italy  1M5 

The  kingdom  censes  on  the  overthrow  trf 
Napoleon 1814 

[The  various  otiier  events  rdating  to 
Italy,  will  be  found  under  the  re^ieo- 
tive  heads  of  Genoa,  LomAardjr,  Jf  tJaa, 
Ifaptei,  Eamtt  Venice,  ^e.^ 


15id 


1517 
1M5 

ism 

\5fti 
1619 


17*; 

1748 
I7S7 
1796 

laa 

18(C 


Louis  Gonxaga  makes  himself  master  of 
Mantua,  with  the  title  of  imperial  vicar  1328 

The  population  of  the  whole  of  Italy  proper  now  amonnts  to  23,677<000. — AUm.  tU 
Gotha. 

J. 

J.    Introduced  into  the  alphabet  by  Giles  Beys,  printer,  of  Parii,  1550.— i>tf  Frmmiy. 

JACOBINS.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  French  revota 
tion.  The  Jacobin  club  originated  from  a  small  and  secret  association  of  aboat 
forty  gentlemen  and  men  of  letters,  who  had  nnited  to  disseminate  political  snd 
other  opinions  ;  the  members  were  called  Jacobins  from  their  meeting  in  the  hall  of 
the  Jacobin  fnars  at  Paris.  The  dab  became  numerous  and  popular,  and  fraternal 
societies  were  instituted  in  all  tihe  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom.  From  iti  insti- 
tution, one  principal  object  was,  to  discuss  such  political  questions  as  seemed  Ukely 
to  be  agitated  in  the  national  assembly,  in  order  that  the  members  might  act  in 
concert.  They  are  represented  as  havinc  been  determined  enemies  of  monarefay, 
aristocracy,  and  the  Christian  religion,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  grand  spring 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  suppressed  October  18,  1794.  The  religious  sect 
called  Jacobins  «re  those  of  both  sexes  who  follow  the  rules  of  St.  Dominkk.— 
See  Dominioaru. 

JACOBITES.  A  sect  among  the  eastern  Christians,  so  called  from  Jacob  Baiadcos,  a 
Syrian,  whose  heresy  spread  to  a  great  extent  in  ttke  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  In 
England  existed  a  political  party  called  Jacobites.  They  were  the  partisans  of  Jsaes 
II.,  and  were  so  named  after  Ins  expulsion  in  1688.  Those  who  openly  af>peared  in 
arms  for,  or  who  express<^  their  wishes  to  restore  the  abdicated  family,  were  called 
Jacobites  ;  the  distinction  is  now  entirely  lost. 

JACOBUS.  A  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  shillings,  so  caEed  firom  king 
James  I.  of  England,  in  whose  reign  it  was  Mtmck.^L' Ettrangt,. 

JAFFA.  Celebrated  in  Scripture  as  Joppa,  the  port  whence  Jonah  embarked,  and  the 
place  where  Peter  nused  Tabitha  from  the  dead.    In  profane  history,  the  plass 
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whence  Peneiu  delivered  Andromeda.  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Buonaparte  in  February 
1799  ;  and  the  French  were  driven  out  by  the  British  in  June,  same  year.  Here, 
according  to  sir  Robert  Wilson,  were  massacred  3800  prisoners  by  Buonaparte  :  but 
thic  is  reasonably  doubted. 

JAMAICA.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  May  3,  1495.  It  was  conquered  from  the 
Spaniards  by  admiral  Penn,  and  the  land  forces  commanded  by  Venables  in  1655  ; 
the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  against  St  Domingo.  An 
awful  earthquake  occurred  here  in  1692  ;  and  the  island  was  desolated  by  a  furious 
hurricane  in  1722  ;  and  again  in  1734  and  1751.  In  June  1795,  the  Maroons,  or 
original  natives,  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  rose  against  the  English,  and  were  not 
Quelled  till  March  1796.  Tremendous  hurricane,  by  which  the  whole  island  was 
deluged,  hundreds  of  houses  washed  away,  vessels  wrecked,  and  a  thousand  persons 
drowned,  October  1815.  An  alarming  insurrection,  commenced  by  the  negro  slaves, 
in  which  numerous  plantations  were  burned,  and  property  of  immense  value 
destroyed.  Before  they  were  overpowered,  the  governor,  lord  Belmore,  declared 
the  island  under  martial  law,  Dec.  22,  1831.    Awful  fire  here,  Aug.  26«  1843. 

JANISSARIES.  This  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkish  army  was  formerly  reputed  to 
be  the  grand  seignor's  foot  guards.  They  were  first  raised  by  Amurath  I.  in  1361 ; 
and  have  severid  times  deposed  the  sultan.  Owing  to  an  insurrection  of  these 
troops  on  the  14th  June,  1826,  when  3000  of  them  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  the 
Ottoman  army  was  reorganised,  and  a  firman  was  issued  declaring  the  abolition  of 
the  Janissaries  two  days  afterwards. 

JANSENISM.  This  sect  was  founded  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  bishop  of  Ypres,  about 
1625.  Jansen  was  a  prelate  of  piety  and  morals,  but  his  "  Augustinus^^*  a  book 
in  wbidi  he  maintained  the  Augustine  doctrine  of  free  grace,  and  recommended  it 
as  the  true  orthodox  belief,  kindled  a  fierce  controversy  on  its  publication  in  1640, 
and  was  condemned  by  a  bull  of  pope  Urban  'V^I. 

JANUARY.  This  month,  the  first  in  bur  year,  derives  its  name  from  Janus,  a 
divinity  among  the  early  Romans.  See  nest  article,  January  was  added  to  the 
Roman  calen£ur  by  Numa,  713  B.C.  He  placed  it  about  the  winter  solstice,  and 
made  it  the  first  month,  because  Janus  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  beginning 
of  all  business.  This  god  was  painted  with  two  faces,  because,  as  some  persons  have 
it,  on  the  one  side  the  first  of  January  looked  towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the 
other  towards  the  old  one.  On  the  first  day,  it  was  customary  for  friends  and 
acquaintance  to  make  each  other  presents,  from  whence  the  custom  of  new-year's 
gilts,  still  retained  among  us,  was  originally  taken. 

JANUS,  TsMPLB  OF,  at  Rome.  Was  erected  by  Romulus,  and  kept  open  in  time  of 
war  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  shut  only  three  times,  during  above  700 
yean,  under  Numa,  234  b.c.  and  under  Augustus ;  and  during  that  long  period  of 
time,  the  Romans  were  continually  employed  in  war  *. 

JANVILLIERS,  Battlb  op,  faftween  the  French  and  Prussians,  in  which,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement,  Blucher,  who  commanded  the  latter  army,  was  driven  back 
to  Chalons  with  considerable  loss,  February  14,  1814.  About  this  period  there  were 
many  battles  fought  between  Napoleon  and  Blucher,  and  Napoleon  and  prince 
Sebwartxenberg,  until  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  March  31,  1814. 

JAPAN.  This  island  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by  Marco  Paulo ;  and  was 
▼iilted  by  the  Portuguese  about  1535.  The  Japanese  are  as  fabulous  as  the 
Chmese  in  the  antiquity  of  their  empire,  but  the  certain  period  begins  with  the 
hereditary  suooession  of  the  ecclesiastical  emperors,  from  the  year  660  b.c.  The 
BnglifK  Tisited  Japan  in  1612.  There  was  once  a  great  number  of  Christians  in 
dil^rent  parts  of  the  empire ;  but,  in  1622,  they  underwent  great  persecutions, 
ineomoch  that  they  were  all  extirpated. — See  Jeddo, 

JARNAC,  Battle  of.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  defeated 
the  Huguenots  under  Louis,  prince  of  Condd,  who  was  killed  ;  the  victor  was  but 

*  Aeoording  to  the  ancient  mythology,  Janus  was  the  god  of  gates  and  avenues,  and  in  that  cha- 
faetar  bald  a  key  in  his  right  liand,  and  a  rod  in  his  left,  to  symboliso  his  opening  and  ruling  the  ycnr ; 
•ometinMS  be  bore  the  number  300  in  one  hand  and  GA  in  the  other,  the  number  of  its  days.  At  other 
times  be  was  represented  with  four  heads,  and  placed  in  a  tomplo  with  four  equal  bides,  with  a  door 
and  three  windows  on  sach  side,  as  emblems  of  the  four  sea&ons,  and  the  twelve  montlis  over  which 
heprcsMed  u2 
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seventeen  years  of  age,  and  on  account  of  this  snccesa,  and  his  triumph  at  Moncon- 
tour,  the  Poles  chose  him  for  their  king,  March  13,  1569. 

JASMINE.  Jtuminum  officinale ,  called  also  jessamine.  This  much-esteemed  flower 
was  hrought  hither  from  Circassia,  before  a.d.  1548.  The  Catalonian  jasmine  came 
to  England  from  the  East  Indies^  in  1629.  The  yellow  Indian  jasmine  was  brongbt 
to  these  countries  in  1656. 

JAVA.  The  atrocious  massacre  of  20,000  of  the  unarmed  natives  by  the  Dutch,  sparing 
neither  women  nor  children,  to  possess  their  effects,  took  place  in  1 740,  and  for  its 
cruelty  and  cowardice  fixes  an  indelible  stain  not  only  upon  their  nation,  but  on 
man.  The  island  capitulated  to  the  British,  August  8,  1811.  The  sultan  was 
dethroned  by  the  English,  and  the  hereditary  prince  raised  to  the  throne,  in  Jaoe 
1813.   Jara  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1814. 

JEDDO.  The  capital  of  Japan,  containing  aboot  1,680,000  inhabitants,  a  number 
nearly  equal  to  London.  In  1619,  ambassadors  from  Japan  arrived  at  the  court  of 
pope  Paul  v.  to  do  him  homage  as  the  head  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  their 
master  had  embraced  through  the  preaching  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries ;  but  the 
misconduct  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, caused  them  to  be  expelled  in  1622,  and  fiie  inhabitants  relapsed  into  their 
former  idolatry.  The  emperor's  palace  is  of  indescribable  magnificence ;  its  ball 
of  audience  is  supported  by  many  pillars  of  massive  gold,  and  plates  of  gold  cover 
its  three  towers,  each  nine  stories  high.  Several  other  costly  palaces,  belonging  to 
the  emperor,  empress,  concubines,  and  vassal  kings,  enrich  this  great  eastern  dty. 

"  JE  MAINTIENDRAI."  When  William  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  England,  he 
adopted  as  the  Royal  motto  the  words  **  Je  maintiendrai  " — **  I  will  maintain  ;" 
but  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  old  motto  of  the  royal  arms,  '*  Dieu  et  wum 
droit,**  should  be  retained  on  the  great  seal,  1689. 

JEMMAPPES,  Battle  of,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  of  modem  times; 
40,000  French  troops  forced  28,000  Austrians,  who  were  entrenched  in  woods  and 
mountains,  defended  by  forty  redoubts,  and  an  immense  number  of  cannon  ;  the 
revolutionary  general  Dumouriez  was  the  victor  in  this  battle,  which  lasted  four  days. 
According  to  &e  most  authentic  accounts,  the  number  of  killed  on  the  side  of  the 
Austrians  amounted  to  10,000,  on  that  of  the  French  to  12,000,  Nov.  5,  1792. 

J  ENA,  Battle  of,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  modem  times,  between  the  French 
and  Prussian  armies ;  the  one  commanded  by  the  emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  other 
by  the  Prassian  king,  who  was  signally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  30,000  slain,  and 
nearly  as  many  thousands  made  prisoners.  In  this  battle  the  Prussians  lost  200 
field-pieces,  and  Napoleon  advanced  to  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1806. 

JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  SARK,  and  ALDERNEY,  appendages  to  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  were  united  to  the  crown  of  England,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066. 
Jersey  was  attempted  by  the  French  in  1779  and  1781.  A  body  of  French  troops 
surprised  the  governor,  made  him  prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  capitula- 
tion ;  but  major  Pierson,  the  commander  of  the  English  troops,  refusing  to  alnde  by 
this  forced  capitulation,  attacked  the  French,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war ;  but  he  was  killed  in  the  moment  of  victory,  January  6,  1781. 

JERUSALEM.  Built  1800  b.c.  The  first  and  most  hmtd  Temple  was  founded  by 
Solomon,  1015  b.c.  ;  and  was  solemnly  dedicated  on  Friday,  October  30,  1004  e.c. 
being  one  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ — BUUr  ;  Uther  ;  BiUe.  Jeru- 
salem was  taken  by  the  Israelites,  1048  e.g.  and  by  Nebuchadnenar,  587  bx. 
Razed  to  the  ground  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  after  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in 
history.  More  than  1,100,000  of  the  Jews  perished  on  this  occasion.  A  dty  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.d.  130.  The  vraUs  were 
rebuilt  by  the  empress  Eudozia  in  437.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Ptesians  in 
614 ;  by  the  Saracens  in  636 ;  and  by  the  crusaders,  when  70,000  infidels  were  put 
to  the  sword,  1099.  A  new  kingdom  was  founded,  which  lasted  88  years.  Taken 
from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  in  1187  ;  and  by  Uie  Turk»,  who  diroTe  away  the 
Saracens  in  1217.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Buonaparte  ia 
February  1799.    See  Jews. 

JESTER.  In  some  ancient  works,  a  jester  is  described  as  "  a  witty  and  jocoee  persoB, 
kept  by  princes  to  inform  them  of  their  faults,  and  those  of  other  men,  uxAor  the 
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disgnue  of  a  waggish  story."  Several  of  our  ancient  kings  kept  jesters,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Tudors.  There  was  a  jester  at  court  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  we 
hear  of  no  licenced  jester  afterwards. 

JESUITS.  The  order  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  (who  was  canonised),  a  page  to 
Ferdinand  Y.  of  Spain,  and  subsequently  an  officer  of  his  army.  Loyola  having 
been  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  both  legs,  a.d.  1521,  devoted  himself 
to  theology  while  under  cure,  and  renounced  the  military  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. His  first  devout  exercise  was  to  dedicate  his  Ufe  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  as 
her  knight ;  he  next  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  new  order  in  France.  He  presented  the  institutes  of  it  in 
1539,  to  pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections  to  them ;  but  Ignatius  adding 
to  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  a  fourth  of  implicit  submission 
to  the  holy  see,  the  institution  was  confirmed  by  a  bull,  September  27,  1540,  by 
which  their  number  was  not  to  exceed  60.  That  clog,  however,  was  tidcen  oflf  by 
another  bull,  March  14,  1543 ;  and  popes  Julius  III.,  Pius  V.,  and  Gregory  XIII., 
granted  them  such  great  privileges  as  rendered  them  powerful  and  numerous.  But 
though  Francois  Xavier,  and  other  missionaries,  the  first  brothers  of  the  order,  carried 
it  to  the  extremities  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  met  with  great  opposition  in  Europe, 
particularly  at  Paris.  The  Sorbonne  issued  a  decree  in  1554,  by  which  they  con 
demned  the  institution,  as  being  calculated  rather  for  the  ruin  than  the  edification  ot 
the  faithful.  Even  in  Romish  countries,  the  intrigues  and  seditious  writings  of  this 
order,  have  occasioned  it  to  be  discountenanced.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  Eng- 
land by  proclamation,  2  James  I.  1604,  and  Venice  16*06.  They  were  put  down  in 
France  by  an  edict  from  the  king,  and  their  revenues  confiscated,  1764  ;  and  were 
baniahed  Spain  1767.  Suppressed  by  pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773.  Restored  by 
Pins  YII.  in  1814 ;  and  since  tolerated  in  other  states,  and  even  where  not  tole- 
rated, the  body,  as  now  in  England,  possets  a  secret  and  extensive  existence. 

JESUITS'  BARK.  Cortex  Perutnawu  ;  called  by  the  Spaniards  Fever- wood  ;  disco 
vered,  it  is  said,  by  a  Jesuit,  about  1535.  Its  virtues  were  not  generally  known  till 
1633,  when  it  cured  of  fever  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  at  Peru.  The  Jesuits  gave  it 
to  the  sick,  and  hence  its  name.  It  sold  at  one  period  for  its  weight  in  silver.  It 
was  introduced  into  France  as  a  medicine  in  1649  ;  and  cured  Louis  XIV.  of  fever 
when  be  was  dauphin  of  France.    This  bark  came  into  general  use  in  1680. 

JESUS  CHRIST.  Bom  on  Monday,  December  25,  a.m.  4004,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
752 ;  but  this  event  should  be  dated  four  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
common  era.  See  Nativity,  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  and  bis  first  ministry, 
A.D.  30.  He  celebrated  the  last  passover,  and  instituted  the  sacrament  in  its  room, 
on  Thursday,  April  2.  He  was  crucified  on  Friday,  April  3,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  He  arose,  April  5  ;  ascended  to  heaven  from  Mount  Olivet,  on  Thursday, 
May  14,  following;  and  his  spirit  descended  on  his  disciples  on  Sunday,  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  May  24,  a.d.  33. 

JEWELLERY.  Worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations.  So  prodigious  was  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Roman  ladies,  that  Pliny  the  elder  says,  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina  wearing 
ornaments  which  were  valued  at  322,916/.  sterling.  Jewels  were  worn  in  France  by 
Agnes  Sord,  in  1434.  The  manufacture  was  extensively  encouraged  in  England  in 
1685 — See  article  Dre$8, 

JEWISH  ERA.  The  Jews  usually  employed  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  a  new  mode  of  computing  was  adopted  by  them.  They 
date  from  the  creation,  which  they  consider  to  have  been  3760  years  and  three 
months  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  To  reduce  Jewish  time  to  ours, 
subtract  3761  years. 

JEWS.  A  people  universally  known  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  Abraham,  with  whom,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Jewish  writers,  God  made  a  covenant,  1921  b.c. — Blair  ;  lenglet ;  Usher. 


Imso  bom  to  Abraham  •    b.c  I»96 

Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  .  1836 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt      .  .    .  1728 

The  mole  children  of  thelsraelites  thrown 

into  the  Nile;  Moses  .  Ifi73 

ThePaMoverfxiBtitatcd  .    .  1491 

The  law  promulgated  ftom  Mount  Sinai  1491 


The  tabemaole  set  up        .  Bjt.  1490 

Joshua  leads  the  Israelites  through  the 

■  river  Jordan 1451 

The  first  bondage 1413 

The  second  bondage  .  1343 

The  third  bondage     .         .         •  131)5 

The  fourth  bondage  1252 
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JEWS,  oontinued. 

The  fifth  bondafre  b.c  1206 
The  sixth  bondaffo                 .         .         .11^7 

Bamaon  slays  the  Philistines  .  .  1136 
lie  pulls  down  the  temple  of  Dagon        .1117 

Darid  slays  Goliah KRM 

DeathofSaul 1055 

David  besieges  and  takes  Jernaakm,  and 

makes  it  his  capital  .  .  1048 
Solomon    lays  the  foundation  of  the 

temple 1015 

It  is  dedicated            1004 

Death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  divided 

into  Judah  and  Israel         .         .         •  975 

KIXODOM  or  ISIUEI.. 

Jeroboam  rules  the  ten  tribes     .         .    .    975 
Bethel  taken  from  Jeroboam ;  50u,0iH)  Is- 
raelites iOain      957 

Israel  afflicted  with  the  famine  predicted 

byEUJah 906 

The  Syrians  besiege  Samaria  .         •    901 

Elijah  translated  to  heaven  .    .    896 

The  reign  of  Jehu  ....    884 

Jonah,  llosea,  and  Amos  live  •    .    8li8 

The  Assyrian  invasion  under  Phul  .    77<* 

Pekah   besieges   Jerusalem ;    ho   slays 

120.000men,  taking  800.000          .         .    741 
Samaria  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria ; 
the  ten  tribes  are  carried  into  capti- 
vity, and  a  period  is  put  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel 781 

KfHODOM  OF  JUDAH. 

Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  takes  Jerusalem, 
and  pillages  the  temple      .  .    9i\ 

Abijah  defeats  the  king  of  Israel ;  50,000 
men  are  slain  in  battle    .         .  .957 

Haxacl  desolates  Judah         .  .    839 

The  reign  of  Jotham  .  .    .    757 

Pekah.  king  of  Israel,  lays  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem; 120,000  of  the  men  of  Judah 
are  slain  in  one  day    .  .    741 

Sennacherib  invades  Judea,  but  the  de- 
stroying angel  enters  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  in  one  night  destroys 
185.000  of  them  .         .         .         .710 

[It  is  conjectured  by  commentators  that 
this  messenger  of  death  was  the  fatal 
blast  known  in  Eastern  countries  by 
the  name  of  SamULI 

nolofemes  is  killed  at  the  siege  of  Be- 
thulia  by  Judith 676 

In  repairing  the  temple,  Hilkiah  disco- 
vers the  book  of  the  law,  and  Josiah 
keeps  a  solemn  Passover     .  .    623 

Ncbuchadnezxar  invades  Judea         .    .    605 

He  besieges  Jerusalem  ....    597 

He  again  invades  Judea,  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem after  a  long  siege  .  .    587 

Jerusalem  fired,  the  temple  burnt,  the 
walls  raxed  to  the  ground,  and  the  city 
reduced  to  ashes        ...        .587 

BABYLONISH  CAPTrVITY. 

Daniel  prophesies  at  Babylon    .        .        603 
Shadrach,   Meshach,    and    Abed-N^(o, 
refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image, 
are  oast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  but  are 
delivered  by  the  angel    .        .        .    .    587 


Daniel  declares  the  meaning  of  the  hand- 
writing against  Belshaszar  .    B.c    538 

Ho  is  ciist  into  the  lions'  den ;  he  pro- 
phesies the  coming  of  the  Messiah       .    538 

RBTVRN   roOM  CAPTITrTY. 

Cyrus,  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  publishes 
an  edict  for  the  return  of  the  Jews, 
and  rebuilding  of  the  temple       .         .    5J6 
The  temple  finished  March  10.  515 

Ezra,  the  priest,  arrives  in  Jerusalem 

to  reform  abuses 458 

Here  begin  the  seventy  weeks  of  years 
predicted  by  Daniel,  being  490  years 
before  the  crucifixionof  theRedeemer .    457 
The  walls  of  Jerusalem  built  .         .    445 

[The  Scripture  history  of  the  Jews  ends, 
according  to  Eusebita,  in  442;  and 
from  this  time,  Joscphus  and  the  Ro- 
man historians  give  the  best  account 
of  the  Jews.] 

THB  ORKCIAIV  BJfPIRK. 

Alexander  the  Great  passes  out  of  Europe 
into  Asia 335 

He  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege 
it,  but  on  seeing  Jaddua,  the  high 
priest,  clad  in  his  robes,  he  declares  he 
had  seen  such  a  figure  in  a  vision  in 
Macedonia,  inviting  him  to  Asia,  and 
promising  to  deliver  the  Persian  em- 
pire into  his  bands :  he  now  goes  to 
the  temple,  and  offers  •acrifioes  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews 332 

Ptolemy  Philadelphos  employs  72  Jews 
to  translate  the  Scriptures  .         .    284 

Antiochus  takes  Jerusalem,  pillages  the 
temple,  and  slays  40,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants   17d 

Treaty  with  the  Romans ;  the  first  on 
record  with  the  Jews  .  .161 

The  Jews  take  Joppa  .    .    150 

Samaria  besieged  and  taken  .  .    109 

Judas  Hyrcanus  assumes  the  title  of 
"King  of  the  Jews"        .         .         .    .    107 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Roman  legions 
under  Pompey  ....      63 

THB  ROMAN  BMPIRB. 

Antipater  made  intendant  of  Judea  by 

Julius  Cesar 49 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  marrieB  Ma- 

riamne,  daughter  of  the  king  42 

Invasion  of  the  Parthians  .    .      40 

Herod  implores  the  aid  of  the  senate; 

they  decree  him  to  be  king  40 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Herod,  and  by  the 

Roman  general  Sooiua  .  .  .37 
Herod  rebuilds  the  temple  .    .      18 

Jxsus,  the  long-expected  Messiah,  is  bom 

on  Monday,  Deo.  25,  four  years  btfore 

the  common  era  ....  5 
Jbsvb  is  oircQmcised  .  Jan.  1,       4 

The  flight  into  Egypt  ....  3 
Joseph  and  Mary  return  to  Nanreth 

with  Christ S 

Pontius  Pilat*  is  made  procurator  of 

Judea  .  .  .  .  •  A.D.  96 
John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach  In  the 

desert  of  Judea S6 
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J£WS,  continued. 


John  the  Baptist  iB  imprisoned  .      a.d.     30 

And  is  beheaded 31 

The  cniciflzioa  and  rasuirection  of  the 
Bedeoner* 33 

Titns  takes  Jemsalem ;  the  dty  and 
temple  are  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
1 .100,000  of  the  Jews  perish,  multitudes 
destroying  themselres        ...     70 

100,000  Gredca  and  Romans  aremurdered 
by  the  Jews  aboot  Cyrene  .  .    116 

Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  and  enots  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  .130 

More  than  680,000  of  the  Jews  are  slain 
by  the  Romans,  in  136  and  .    136 

[They  are  now  banished  from  Judea  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor,  and  are  for- 
bidden to  retnm,  or  eren  to  look  back 
upon  their  once  flourishing  and  belored 
city,  on  pain  of  death.  From  this 
period,  the  Jews  hare  been  soattered 
among  all  other  nations.] 

ocMSEAi.  Huroav. 

Jews  first  arrire  in  Englsnd  .  .  1078 

Thinking  to  inroke  the  dirine  mercy,  at 
a  solemnisation  of  the  Passorer,  tiiey 
sacrUlee  a  youth,  the  son  of  a  rich 
tradesman  at  Paris,  for  which  the  cri- 
minals are  executed,  and  all  Jews 
bsnished  France        ....  1080 

The  Jews  massacred  in  London,  on  the 
ooranation-day  of  Richard  L,  at  the 
Instigation  of  the  prieats  .  1089 

600  befaig  besieged  In  York  castle  by  the 
mob,  they  out  each  other's  throats  to 
aToid  their  fury         ....  1190 

Jews  of  both  sexes  Imprisoned;  their 
eyes  or  teeth  plucked  out,and  numbers 
Inhumanlylbutchered,  liking  John  .  1S04 

They  dronmcise  and  attempt  to  cmoify 
a  difld  at  Norwldi ;  the  offienders  are 
eondemned  in  a  fine  of  90.000  marks    .  18S6 

They  crucify  a  child  at  Lincoln,  forwhich 
dghteen  are  hanged  ....  1266 

TOO  Jews  are  slain  in  London,  a  Jew 
baring  forced  a  Christian  to  pay  him 
more  than  8«.  per  week  as  interest  upon 
a  loan  of  SOv.— <8toiM ....  1282 

Statute  that  no  Jew  should  enjoy  a  free* 
hold,  passed 1209 

Ereiy  Jew  lending  money  on  interest 
compelled  to  wear  a  plate  on  hisbrouit 
signifying  that  he  was  a  usurer,  or  to 
quit  the  realm 1274 

267  Jews  hanged  and  quartered  for  dip- 
ping coin  1277 

They  crudfy  a  child  at  Northampton, 


for  which  fifty  are  drawn  at  horses* 
tails  and  hanged  .   a.d.  1282 

16.660  Jews  are  apprehended  in  one  day, 
and  are  all  banished  England.— Aapln  1287 

Massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun  by  the 
peasantry ;  600  defend  themsdres  in  a 
castle,  where,  for  want  of  weapons, 
they  throw  their  children  at  their  ene- 
mies, and  then  destroy  one  another     .  13J7 

A  fatal  distemper  raging  in  Europe,  they 
are  suspected  of  having  poisoned  the 
springs,  and  1,600,000  are  massacred. 
—Lenglet 1348 

600,000  Jews  are  banished  Spain,  and 
160,000  from  Portugal  .         .    .1492 

They  are  banished  France  .        .  1494 

After  haying  been  banished  England  365 
years,  they  are  re-admitted  by  Crom- 
well, in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Man- 
nasseh  Ben  Israd 1662 

Statute  to  compel  them  to  mninf«in  their 
protestant  children,  enacted  2  Anne  .  1703 

Bill  to  naturalise  the  professors  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  Lneland  (where  200 
Jews  then  redded)  refused  the  royal 
assent 1746 

Statute  to  naturalise  them,  passed     .    .  1753 

This  act  repealed  on  the  petition  of  all 
the  cities  in  England         .        .         .  1754 

The  JewBOf  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Avignon 
are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  France  .  1790 

Sitting  of  the  great  Sanhedrim,  of  Paris, 
convened  by  the  emperor  Napoleon 

Jan.  20,  1807 

London  Sodety  for  promoting  Christi- 
anity among  the  Jews         .  .1808 

Alexander  of  Ruasia  grants  land  on  the 
sea  of  Asoph  to  converted  Jews,  Sept  1 ,  1 820 

Bill  for  Jewish  emandpation  in  Eng- 
land, lost  on  the  second  reading,  by  a 
msjority  in  the  Commons,  228  against 
1G6        .         .         .        .  May  17,  1830 

Moses  Monteflore,  esq.,  a  very  esteemed 
Jew,  is  elected  high  sheriff  of  London 
for  1837-8;  and  is  knighted  at  GuUd- 
hall  by  the  queen,  being  the  first  Jew 
upon  whom  that  honour  has  been  con- 
ferred hi  Britain      .        .        Nov.  9,  1837 

Ukase  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  permit- 
ting the  title  of  dtisen  of  the  first  class 
to  be  hdd  by  any  Jew  who  renders 
himself  worthy  of  it  by  services  to  the 
state,  or  to  arts,  science,  trade,  6ca     .  1839 

Owing  to  the  disappearance  of  a  Oreek 
priest,  a  persecution  of  the  Jowsbegun 
at  Damascus.— See  J9ama«£iM   Feb.  1,  1840 


^  The  Jewish  women  are  handsomer  than  the  men,  because  they  have  escaped  the  curse  which 
has  alighted  upon  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  Not  a  Jewess  was  to  be  seen  among  the  crowd 
nf  jii  kid i  mill  ipliTiln  who  insulted  the  Son  of  Man,  scomrged  him,  crowned  him  with  thorns,  and 
— tjfff^fif  him  to  the  Ignominy  of  the  cross,  llie  women  of  Judea  believed  in  the  Saviour ;  they  loved 
lad  followed  him.  A  woman  of  Bethany  poured  on  his  head  the  precious  ointment,  which  she  kept 
in  a  vase  of  alabaster:  the  sinner  anointed  his  feet  with  a  perfumed  oil,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
half,  ne  dangfaters  of  Jerusalem  wept  over  him ;  the  holy  women  accompanied  him  to  Calvary 
bnw^t  balm  and  prices,  and,  weeping,  sou^t  him  at  the  sepulchre. — *'  Woman,  why  weepest  thou 
Hb  flrsi  sppearanoe  after  his  resurrection  was  to  Magdalen.  He  said  to  her,  "  Mary ! "  At  the 
Booad  of  that  voice  Magdalen's  eyes  wereo]>onod,  and  she  answered,  ''Master."  The  reflection  of 
tOBie  vcf7  beautiful  ray  mud  have  rested  on  the  brow  of  the  Jewess.— funtonef. 
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JOAN  OF  ARC,  OR  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  The  young  and  celebrated  heroine  of 
France.  The  English  under  Bedford  closely  besieging  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc  pretended 
she  had  a  divine  commission  to  expel  them,  and  Charles  Vll.  entrusted  her  with  the 
command  of  the  French  troops.  She  raised  the  siege,  and  entered  Orleans  with 
supplies,  April  29,  1429,  and  the  English  who  were  before  the  place  from  October 
12,  preceding,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  May  8,  following.  She  captured  several 
towns  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  whom  she  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Patay, 
June  10,  1429.  In  her  various  achievements  no  unfeminine  cruelty  ever  stained 
her  conduct.  She  was  wounded  several  times  herself,  but  never  killed  any  one,  or 
shed  any  blood  with  her  own  hand.  She  was  taken  at  the  siege  of  Compi^^e,  May 
2b,  1431  ;  and,  to  the  great  disgrace  of  the  English,  was  burnt  for  a  witch  five  days 
afterwards  at  Rouen,  in  the  22d  (some  say  29th)  year  of  her  age. —  Voltaire* a  Pucelle 
d^  Orleans. 

JOHN  DOE  AND  RICHARD  ROE.  Names,  as  pledges  to  prosecute,  well  known 
in  the  law.  Magna  Charta  demanded  witnesses  before  trial,  and  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  the  fictitious  names  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  are  put  into  writs, 
as  pretended  witnesses. 

JOHN  O'GROAT'S  HOUSE.  An  ancient  house  formerly  situated  on  Duncan's  Bay 
Head,  remarkable  for  being  the  most  northerly  point  in  Great  Britain.  John  of 
Groat  and  his  brothers,  originally  from  Holland,  settled  here,  about  1489.  This 
house  was  of  an  octagon  shape,  being  one  room,  with  eight  windows,  and  eight  doors, 
to  admit  eight  members  of  the  family,  the  heads  of  different  branches  of  it,  to  prevent 
their  quarrels  for  precedency  at  table,  which  on  a  previous  occasion  had  xugh  proved 
fatal.  Each  came  in,  by  this  contrivance,  at  his  own  door,  and  sat  at  an  octagon 
table,  at  which,  of  course,  there  was  no  chief  place  or  head. 

JOURNALS  OF  THE  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.  First  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
5000/.  allowed  to  Mr.  Hardinge  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  by  which  means 
the  journals  can  now  be  searched  for  precedents  in  parliamentary  transactions. 
Strangers  as  well  as  members  may  refer  to  them,  and  have  extracts  made  from  them^ 
on  paying  the  fees,  1752.  The  journals  of  the  House  of  Peers  are  also  printed  with 
the  same  object.  The  printing  of  acts  of  parliament  commenced  with  the  rei^ 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and  they  have  been  printed  consecutively  from  a.d.  1509  to  the 
present  day. 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  Island  of,  where  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Scotland^ 
was  left  on  shore  by  his  captain,  for  mutiny,  in  1705.  In  this  solitary  place  he  lived 
more  than  four  years,  till  he  was  discovered  by  captain  Rogers,  in  1709.  From  the 
narrative  of  his  proceedings  in  this  island,  Daniel  De  Foe  is  said  to  have  derived  the 
hints  which  produced  the  celebrated  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  A  settlement 
was  made  here  by  the  Spaniards  at  Cumberland  Bay,  in  1766. 

JUBILEE.  By  Mosaic  institution  the  Jews  celebrate  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years. 
Among  the  Christians  a  jubilee  every  century  was  instituted  by  pope  Boniface  VIII., 
in  the  year  1300.  It  was  celebrated  every  fifty  years  by  command  of  pope  Clement 
VI. ;  and  was  afterwards  reduced  by  Urban  VI.  to  every  thirty-third  year;  and 
Sixtus  V.  to  every  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  period  it  is  now  fixed. 

JUBILEES.  A  memorable  and  delightful  festival,  called  Shakspeare*s  Jubilee,  pro- 
jected by  the  inimitable  Garrick,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  our  great  national  poet 
and  dramatist  in  his  native  town,  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  23,  1769.  The  me. 
morable  jubilee  in  England,  on  account  of  George  III.  entering  into  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  reign,  was  celebrated  October  25,  1809.  The  Jubilee  in  celebration  of  the 
general  peace,  and  also  of  the  centennary  commemoration  of  the  accession  of  the 
family  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms,  August  1,  1814. 

J  UDGES.  On  the  Norman  conquest  the  judges  had  the  style  of  Justiciarius  Anglic : 
thesfe  judges  continued  until  the  erection  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  The  last  who  had  the  office  of  Justiciarius  Anglim  was  Philip  Basset,  in 
1261.  See  the  several  Courts.  Judges  punished  for  bribery,  17  Edward  I.  1288, 
when  Thomas  de  Weyland  was  banished  the  land ;  and  in  1351,  William  de  Thorp 
was  hanged.  See  Bribery,  John  de  Cavendish  was  beheaded  by  the  Kentish  rebels, 
1382.  Tresylian,  chief  justice,  was  executed  for  favouring  despotism,  and  other 
judges  were  seized  and  condemned,  1388.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  committed  by 
judge  Gascoigne  for  assaulting  him  on  the  bench.  1412.     Sir  Thomas  More,  lord 
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chancellor,  was  beheaded,  July  6,  1535.  Ju^es  threatened  with  impeachment,  and 
Beriieley  taken  off  the  bench  and  committed  by  the  commons,  1641.  Three  im- 
peached, 1680.  Most  of  them  dismissed  for  not  allowing  the  legality  of  a  dispensing 
power  in  the  crown,  3  Jamet  II.  1687.  The  celebrated  judge  Jefferies  was  committed 
by  the  lord  mayor  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died,  1689.  The  independence  of  the 
jndgei  was  established  by  making  their  appointments  patents  for  life,  1761 .  Judges 
were  sent  to  India,  1 773.  Three  additional  judges,  one  to  each  court,  were  appointed, 
1784.    A  new  judge  took  his  seat  as  vice-chancellor,  May  5,  1813. 

JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  PRIVY  COUNCIL,  in  lieu  of  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  for  appeals  from  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  and  Ireland  in  cases  of 
lunacy — from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts  of  England,  and  Vice  Admiralty 
Courts  abroad — from  the  Courts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Colonial  Courts,  &c.,  fixed 
by  sUtute  3  and  4  William  IV.  1833. 

JUGGERNAUT,  or  "  Lord  of  the  world."  The  first  object  of  Hindoo  veneration, 
is  a  celebrated  idol  of  an  irregular  pyramidal  black  stone,  with  two  rich  diamonds 
to  represent  eyes ;  the  nose  and  mouth  are  painted  vermilion,  and  the  visage  is 
frightful.  The  number  of  pilgrims  that  visit  the  god  is  stated  at  1 ,200,000  an- 
nually ;  of  these  a  great  many  never  return,  and  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  the  way 
is  strewed  with  human  bones  :  the  temple  of  Juggernaut  has  existed  above  800  years. 

JUGURTHA,  THE  War  with.  A  memorable  war  against  the  Numidian  to  reduce 
his  kingdom,  commenced  1 1 1  b.c.  and  continued  five  years.  Csecilius  Metellos  was 
first  sent  against  him,  and  defeated  him  in  two  battles  ;  and  afterwards  Sylla  and 
Marios ;  the  latter  of  whom  dragged  him  in  chains  to  Rome  to  adorn  his  triumph. 
The  name  and  wars  of  Jugurtha  have  been  immortalised  by  the  pen  of  Sallust. 

JULIAN  PERIOD.  A  term  of  years  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  lunar 
cycle  19,  solar  cycle  28,  and  Roman  indiction  15.  It  consists  of  7980  years,  and 
began  4713  years  before  our  era.  It  has  been  employed  in  computing  time,  to 
avoid  the  puzxling  ambiguity  attendant  on  reckoning  any  period  antecedent  to  our 
era,  an  advantage  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  mundane  eras  used  at  different 
times.  By  subtracting  4713  from  the  Julian  period,  our  year  is  found  ;  if  before 
Christ,  subtract  the  JuUan  period  from  4714.  For  Julian  year,  see  Calendar  and  Year, 

JULY.  The  seventh  month  of  the  year,  from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  surname  of  C.  Caesar, 
the  dictator  of  Rome,  who  was  bom  in  it.  It  was  the  fifth  month  in  the  Roman 
calendar  until  Numa  added  January  and  February  to  the  year,  713  b.c. — See  those 
months  severally y  and  article  Year, 

JUNE.  The  sixth  month,  but  originally  the  fourth  month  of  the  Roman  year.  It  had 
its  name«^uniiM,  which  some  derive  a  Junone^  and  others  a  «/untor{6tt«,  this  being  for 
the  young,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  aged  persons.  When  Numa  added  two  months 
before  March,  this  month  became,  as  it  is  now,  the  sixth  of  the  calendar,  713  b.c. 
—See  Year. 

JUNIUS'S  LETTERS.  Junius  was  the  assumed  name  of  a  concealed  political  writer, 
who  published  his  letters  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  in  1769.  They  were  written  in 
a  nervous,  sarcastic,  and  clear  style,  and  produced  a  powerful  impression,  and  the 
▼olame  is  now  one  of  the  most  admired  in  British  literature.  These  letters  have  been 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  commonly  called  single-speech 
Hamilton,  John  WilkeSt  Mr.  Dunning  (afterwards  lord  Ashburton),  Mr.  Serjeant 
Adair,  the  rev.  J.  Rosenhagen,  John  Roberts,  esq.,  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  general  Lee,  Hugh  &yd,  esq.,  and  sir  Philip  Francis ;  but  the  matter  is  still 
hidden  in  obscurity.  *<  I  am  the  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 
with  me."— "Jtmiitf. 

JUNONIA.  Festivals  in  honour  of  Juno  celebrated  at  Rome,  and  instituted  431  b.c. 
At  these  festivalf  the  young  maids  ran  races,  and  petitioned  Juno  to  give  them 
husbands  ;  at  Rome  an  altar  was  erected  to  her  as  the  goddess  of  marriage,  where 
the  new-married  couple  offered  either  a  white  cow,  geese,  or  ravens,  from  which  they 
took  the  gall  before  they  sacrificed,  and  threw  it  behind  the  altar,  to  intimate  that  in 
that  state  of  life  no  bitterness  of  spirit  shall  remain. 

JUPITER.  Known  as  a  planet  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Chaldeans  ;  to  the  former,  it  is 
■aid,  3000  b.c  ;  and  correctly  inserted  in  a  chart  of  the  heavens,  made  about  600 
B.C.,  and  in  which  1460  stars  are  accurately  described ;  this  chart  is  said  to  be  in 
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the  roytl  library  at  Paris.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  a.d. 
1610;  bat  Janssen,  it  is  affirmed,  claimed  some  acquaintance  with  them  about 
twenty  years  before. 

JURIES.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  into  England  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
mention  being  made  of  six  Welsh  and  six  Anglo-Saxon  freemen  appointed  to  try 
causes  between  the  English  and  Welsh  men  of  property,  and  made  responsible,  with 
their  whole  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  false  verdicts. — Lambard.  But  by  most 
authorities  their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Alfred.  In  Magna  Charta,  juries  are 
insisted  on  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  people's  liberty.  When  either  party  ia 
an  alien  bom,  the  jury  shall  be  one-half  denizens,  and  the  other  half  aliens,  statute 
28  Edward  III.  1353.  By  the  common  law  a  prisoner  upon  indictment  or  appeal, 
might  challenge  peremptorily  thirty-five,  being  under  three  juries ;  but  a  lord  of 
parliament,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm  that  is  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  cannot  challenge 
any  of  his  peers.  An  act  for  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland,  was  passed 
in  1815.  An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  juries  in  Ireland  was 
passed  4  William  IV.  1833. 

JURIES,  Coercion  of.  About  the  year  927,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  to  feed 
the  jury  empanelled  in  their  action,  and  hence  arose  the  common  law  of  denying 
sustenance  to  a  jury  after  the  hearing  of  the  evidence.  A  jury  may  be  detained 
daring  the  pleasure  of  the  judge  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict ;  and  may  be 
confined  without  meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till  they  are  unanimous.  Some  jorors  have 
been  fined  for  having  fruit  in  their  pockets,  when  they  were  withdrawn  to  consider 
of  their  verdict,  though  they  did  not  eat  it. — Leon.  Dyery  137.  A  jury  at  Sudbury 
not  being  able  to  agree,  and  having  been  some  time  under  duress,  forcibly  broke  from 
the  court  where  they  were  locked  up,  and  went  home,  October  9,  1791. — Phillips. 

JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE.  These  are  local  magistrates,  invested  with  extensive 
powers  in  minor  cases,  but  sabject  to  supercession  and  punishment  by  the  king's 
bench  for  an  abuse  of  their  authority.  Justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  first 
nominated  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1076. — Stowe.  Called  guardians  of  the 
peace  till  36  Edward  III.,  1361.  The  form  of  a  commission  of  the  peace  settled  by 
the  judges  23  Eliz.,  IbSO.-— Hawkins. 

JUSTICIARS.  In  ancient  times  the  kings  of  England  used  to  hear  and  determine 
causes  ;  but  it  is  declared  by  law  that  if  the  king  cannot  determine  every  controversy, 
he,  to  ease  himself,  may  divide  the  labour  among  persons,  men  of  wisdom,  and 
fearing  God,  and  out  of  such  to  appoint  judges.  The  Saxon  kings  of  England 
appointed  a  judge  after  this  manner,  who  was,  in  fact,  the  king's  deputy.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  person  invested  with  that  power  had  the  style  of  CapUalis 
JusticuBf  or  Jusiiciaritts  Anglim,  These  judges  continued  until  the  erection  of  the 
Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  The  first  justiciars  of  England 
were  Odo,  bishop  of  fiayeux,  and  William  Fitzosbom,  in  1067  ;  and  the  last  was 
Philip  Basset,  in  1261. 

JUSTINIAN  CODE.  Wherein  was  written  what  may  be  termed  the  statute  law, 
scattered  through  2000  volumes,  reduced  to  fifty,  completed  a.d.  529.  To  this  code 
of  laws  Justinian  added  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  Novels.  These  compila- 
tions have  since  been  called,  collectively,  the  body  of  civil  law  {corpus  juris  dmlis). 
A  digest  was  made  in  533. — Blair, 

JUVENILE  OFFENDERS.  SUtute  instituting  a  prison  wherein  juvenile  offenders 
may  be  detained  and  corrected,  and  may  receive  such  instruction  and  be  subject  to 
such  discipline  as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation  and  to  the  re- 
pression of  crime  ;  and  appropriation  of  the  military  hospital  at  Packhorst,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  this  salutary  purpose,  2  Victoria,  Aug.  10,  1838. 


K. 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  This  optical  instrument,  which  combines  mirrors,  and  produces 
a  symmetrical  reflection  of  beautiful  images,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  it  was  first  suggested  in  1814,  and  the  instrument  perfected  in  1817,  when 
it  found  its  way  into  everybody's  hands.     It  is  intended  to  assist  jewellers,  glass- 

S sinters,  and  other  ornamental  artists,  in  the  formation  of  patterns,  of  which  it  pro- 
aces  an  infinite  number. 
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KALITSCH,  Battle  op,  between  the  Sazona,  under  the  French  general  Regnier,  and 
the  Roanam  under  Winaingerode ;  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  the  French 
were  defeated  with  much  loss,  2000  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  some  thonsands 
wonnded,  Febmary  13,  1813. 

KALUN6A  FORT.  A  fort  in  the  East  Indies,  nnsncccessftilly  attacked  by  the  Com- 
pan3^s  forces,  and  gen.  Gillespie  killed,  Oct.  31,  1814.  It  was  again  nnfaccessfully 
attaicked.  Not.  25,  following;  and  was  CTscuated  by  the  Nepanlese,  Not.  30,  same  year. 

KAMTSCHATKA.  The  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  It  was  discoTered 
by  Bilorosco,  a  Cossack  chief,  a.d.  1690 ;  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  Russia  in 
1697  ;  it  was  not  ascertained  to  be  a  peninsula  until  Tisitel  by  Behring,  in  1728. 

KEEPER  ov  THE  KING'S  CONSCIENCE.  The  origin  of  this  office,  which  at- 
taehes  to  the  lord  chancellor,  is  supposed  to  reside  in  that  dark  period  of  our  history 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,''  and  no  records  exist.  The 
eariy  chancellors  were  priests,  and  their  jurisdiction  extended  OTer  the  king's  con- 
Bcienoe ;  and  out  of  this  mond  control  of  the  king's  mind,  grew  up  the  idea  of  an 
equity  court  in  contradistinction  to  the  law  courts.  A  bill  in  Chancery  is  a  petition 
through  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  king's  conscience  for  remedy  in  matters  for  which 
the  king's  common  law  courts  afford  no  redress.  The  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
therefore,  in  the  present  day,  is  the  officer  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

KBLLS.  Called  also  Cenanus,  and  anciently  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  the  first 
rank  in  Ireland.  St.  Columba,  called  also  Columb  CUlet  founded  a  great  monastery 
here  in  the  year  550,  and  an  episcopal  see  was  erected  soon  after  wards. -»See 
JfM/4,  Bi»hiprie  of, 

KENILWORTH  CASTLE.  Built  in  1120,  but  much  of  the  pile  was  erected  sub- 
■eqnently  by  John  of  Gaunt ;  and  its  remains  now  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
objects  in  the  kingdom.  This  celebrated  castle  was  conferred  on  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leioetter,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he  afterwards  entertained  within  its  walls  for 
lerenteen  days.  His  sumptuous  entertainment  of  the  queen  commenced  July  19, 
1575,  and  cost  the  earl  daily  1000/.,  a  Tast  expenditure  in  those  times. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE.  Originally  the  residence  of  lord  chancellor  Finch,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  William  III.,  who  made  the  road  through  its  parks. 
The  gardens  were  successiTcly  improTed  by  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  and  queen 
Caroline,  who  died  within  the  walls  of  the  palace.  George  II.  and  George  prince  of 
Denmark  likewise  expired  here. — Leigh, 

KENT.  The  kingdom  of  Kent,  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  began  under 
Hengist,  a.d.  457 ;  existed  370  years ;  and  ended  with  Baldred,  who  lost  both  his 
life  and  dominions  to  Egbert,  king  of  Uie  West  Saxons,  827. — See  Britain. 

KENT  EAST  INDIAMAN,  Captain  Cobb.  The  fate  of  this  ship  affords  an  interest- 
ing record.  She  was  of  1850  tons  burthen,  and  left  the  Downs  February  19, 1825, 
bound  for  Bombay,  experiencing  bad  weather  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Here  she  en- 
countered a  dreadful  storm,  by  which  she  was  Tery  much  shattered,  February  28. 
On  the  next  day  she  accidentally  took  fire,  and  haTing  to  contend  against  the  two- 
fold calamity,  CTcry  soul  on  board  was  in  expectation  of  perishing  either  by  the 
teaapcst  or  the  flames.  In  this  awful  exigency,  the  Camftrta,  captain  Cook,  bound 
to  Vera  Cruz,  proTidentially  hoTC  in  sight,  and  through  the  heroism  and  humanity  of 
her  commander  nearly  all  on  board  were  ssTcd,  tIz.,  301  officers  and  men  of  the 
31st  Regt,  66  women,  45  children,  and  139  seamen.  The  Kent  shortly  afterwards 
blew  np,  Mareh  1, 1825. 

KENT,  Holy  Maid  op.  A  country  girl  who  was  used  as  an  instrument  by  the 
Catholics  and  the  adherents  of  queen  Catherine  to  excite  the  nation  against  the 
diTorce  then  proposed  of  Henry  VIII.  from  his  first  wife,  and  the  apprehended 
separation  of  the  English  Chureh  from  that  of  Rome.  In  her  delirium  during  a 
nerrous  illness,  she  was  persuaded  to  belieTe  herself  a  prophetess,  and  she  denounced 
the  king,  and  the  prerailing  heresies,  and  excited  such  a  ferment  among  the  people 
that  sIm  and  her  accomplices  were  seized,  and  ultimately  were  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  executed,  April  30,  1534. 

KETS  REBELLION.  A  reTolt  instigated  by  William  Ket,  a  tanner,  of  Norfolk. 
The  insurgents  amounted  to  20,000  men,  but  ther  were  quickly  encountered  and 
defeated  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  More  than  2000  fell  in  the  action  or  the  pursuit, 
and  Ket  was  taken  and  hanged,  in  August,  1549. — Stowe*t  Chnm, 
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KEW  ROYAL  PALACE.  It  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Capel  family,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  Frederick  prince  of  Wales»  Thomson  the  poet,  and  George  IIL  Queen 
Charlotte  died  here,  1818.  The  gardens  contain  the  finest  collection  of  plants  in  the 
world,  and  are  decorated  with  ornamental  buildings,  most  of  them  erected  by  sir 
William  Chambers,  about  1 760.  Here  are  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  a  temple  of  Eolos, 
of  Bellona,  of  Solitude,  of  Arethusa,  and  of  Victory  ;  the  last  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  of  Minden,  August  1, 1759.  A  new  palace  vras  erected  at  Kew  by 
George  III.»  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  but  it  was  pulled  down  in  1827. 

KEYS.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to  Theodore,  of  Samos,  by  Pliny,  about 
730  B.C.  But  this  is  an  error,  as  keys  are  mentioned  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  1193  b.c. 
Keys  were  originally  made  of  wood,  and  the  earliest  form  was  a  simple  crook  similar 
to  the  common  picklock  now  in  use.  The  ancient  keys  now  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  are  mostly  of  bronze.  The  late  Francis  Douce,  esq.,  had 
some  of  remarkable  shapes,  the  shaft  terminating  on  one  side  by  the  works,  on  the 
the  other  by  a  ring.  Keys  of  this  description  were  presented  by  husbands  to  wives, 
and  were  returned  again  upon  divorce  or  separation. 

KIDDERMINSTER.  The  carpet  manufacture  for  which  this  town  is  now  funous, 
was  established  in  1735  ;  and  the  silk  manufacture  in  1754.  In  these  articles  it 
carries  on  a  considerable  and  very  flourishing  trade. — See  article  Carpels, 

KIDNEY-BEANS,  or  French  Beans.  They  were  introduced  into  England  about  a.d. 
1633.  The  kidney-bean  tree,  Glycine  fruleseens,  was  brought  to  these  coontries 
from  South  Carolina,  in  1724. 

KIEL,  Treaty  of.  Between  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  signed  January 
14,  1814.  By  this  treaty  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  Previously  the  Norwegians 
had  been  deserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  had  sent  a  deputation  to  En^^d, 
to  interest  that  country  in  their  favour.  The  mission  was  fruitless.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  English  blockaded  the  ports  of  Norway,  and  the  Swedes  entered  by  land. 
The  Norwegians  fought  some  brave  actions,  but  they  were  defeated.  The  prince  of 
Denmark  quitted  Norway,  and  the  diet  elected  the  king  of  Sweden  to  be  their  king. 

KILCULLEN,  Battle  of,  between  a  vast  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the  British 
forces  commanded  by  general  Dundas  ;  the  latter  defeated,  May  23, 1798.  General 
Dundas  in  a  subsequent  engagement  with  the  rebels  overthrew  them  near  Kileollea- 
bridge,  when  300  were  slain,  and  several  hundreds  wounded  and  taken  prisoners. 

KILDAllE.  The  celebrated  Curragh  here  was  once  a  forest  of  oaks ;  and  here  wu 
the  famous  nunnery  of  St.  Bridget,  founded  by  her  in  a.d.  584.  The  insurrection 
in  Kildare,  which  swelled  into  the  great  and  memorable  rebellion,  commenced  in 
Kildare,  May  23, 1798.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  lieut  Gifford,  of  Dublin,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen  of  respectability,  were  murdered  by  the  insoigenti. 
This  rebellion  was  not  finally  quelled  until  the  following  year. 

KILDARE,  Bishopric  of.  One  of  the  earliest  episcopal  foundations  in  Ireland,  of 
which  St.  Conlseth,  who  died  a.d.  519,  was  the  first  prelate.  The  first  Protestant 
bishop  was  Thomas  Lancaster,  in  1550.  In  this  diocese  was  an  old  small  building 
called  the  fire-house,  where,  it  is  supposed,  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget  kept  the  inex- 
tinguishable fire.  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by  an  extent  returned,  30 
Henry  VIII.,  at  69/.  lis.  4(/.,  Irish,  per  year. 

KILFENORA,  Bishopric  of.  It  is  supposed  that  St.  Fachnan  was  its  founder.  In 
the  ancient  distribution  of  the  bishoprics  of  Ireland,  made  by  cardinal  Paparo,  in 
1152,  it  was  rendered  as  a  suffragan  see  to  Cashel,  but  on  the  restoration  of  Charies 
II.  it  was  annexed  to  Tuam,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  Killaloe.^-See  KUlaloe, 

KILKENNY.  Named  from  the  cell  of  Canic,  an  ancient  hermit  of  this  county.  The 
castle  of  Kilkenny  was  built  in  a.d.  1173.  Two  ancient  and  extraordinary  par- 
liaments were  held  here.  In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  in  1346,  a  laige 
subsidy  was  granted  to  Edward  III.  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  city  was 
incorporated  in  1609. 

KILKENNY,  Statutes  of.  These  famous  statutes  enacted,  among  other  things, 
*<  that  the  alliaunce  of  the  English  by  marriage  with  anv  Irish,  the  nurture  of  infimtes. 
and  gossipred  with  the  Irish,  be  deemed  high  treason.''  And  again,  **  if  anie  man  of 
English  race  use  an  Irish  name,  Irish  apparell,  or  anie  other  guise  or  fashion  of  the 
Irish,  his  lands  shall  be  seised,  and  his  bodie  imprisoned,  till  he  shall  conform  to 
English  modes  and  customs."   40  Edward  HI.  1364. — See  Penal  Laws, 
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KILLALA.  Its  ioTasion  by  a  French  force  landing  from  three  frigates,  under  genera) 
Humbert,  August  22,  1798.  The  inTsders  were  joined  by  the  Irish  insurgents,  and 
the  battles  of  Castlebar,  Colooney,  and  Ballynamuck  followed »  but  the  French  were 
ultimately  subdued,  September  8,  same  year.  At  the  battle  of  Killala  the  insurgents 
were  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  royalist  forces,  September  23,  1798. 

KILLALA,  SsB  op.  An  early  episcopal  foundation,  of  which  St.  Muredach  was  the 
first  bishop,  and  was  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick.  The  author  of  the  tripartite  life 
of  St.  Patrick,  in  giving  an  account  of  that  saint's  progress  through  Connaught,  in 
434,  sa3rs,  **  That  he  came  to  a  pleasant  place  where  the  river  Muadas  (Moy )  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  south  banks  of  said  river  he  built  a  noble  church, 
called  Kill-Aladh,  of  which  he  made  one  of  his  disciples,  Muredach,  the  first  bishop." 
The  see  of  Achonry  was  united  to  Killala  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

KILL  ALOE,  Sbb  op.  Supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Molua,  wboie  disciple. 
S'.  Flannan,  son  to  king  Theodoric  (and  who  was  coniecrated  at  Rome  by  pope  Jobu 
IV.,  in  639),  was  also  bishop.  The  church  was  esteemed  of  great  sanctity,  and  was 
anciently  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage,  of  which  there  are  many  instances ;  among  others, 
Conor MacDermod  O'Brien,  king  of  Thomand  and  Desmond,  died  here  in  pilgrimage, 
in  1142.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  see  of  Roscrea  was  annexed  to 
KilJaloey  and  that  of  Kilfenora  has  been  held  in  eommendam  with  it. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  Battle  of,  in  Scotland.  Between  the  forces  of  William  III.  of 
England^  and  the  adherents  of  James  II. ;  the  former  commanded  by  general 
Mackay,  and  the  latter  by  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  viscount  Dundee,  a  distinguished 
partisan  officer,  who  signally  defeated  Mackay,  but  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  : 
fooght  at  the  defile  or  pass  of  Killiecrankie,  July  17,  1689. 

KILMACDUAGII.  This  see  was  held  in  eommendam  with  Clonfert,  from  1602.  St. 
Coleman,  its  first  bishop,  flourished  early  in  the  seventh  century,  and  being  fond  of 
an  ascetie  life,  he  lived  in  a  wilderness  in  the  south  part  of  Connaught,  seven  years 
previons  to  his  being  made  bishop  of  this  see.  It  was  valued,  29  Elizabeth,  158G,  at 
13/.  6f.  Sd.  per  annum. 

KILBfAINUAM  HOSPITAL.  The  asylum  of  aged  and  disabled  soldiers  in  Ireland, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  It  owes  its  founda- 
tion to  Arthur,  earl  of  Granard,  then  marshal-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  1675  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  perfected  the  plan,  in  1679.  Kilmainham  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  was  the  seat  of  government  before  the  castle  of  Dublin  was  appropriated 
to  that  purpose. 

KILLMALLOCK.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Mochoallog,  about  the  year 
645  ;  and  an  abbey  of  Dominicans  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. — Sir  James 
Ware.  A  charter  was  granted  to  KiUmallock  by  Edward  VI.,  and  another  by 
Elisabeth,  in  1584.  The  town  was  invested  by  the  Irish  forces  in  1598,  but  the 
aiege  was  raised  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  much  contest 
in  the  rebellion,  164 1,  and  1642. 

KILMORE.  The  name  signifies  a  great  church.  Kilmore  is  an  ancient  town,  whose 
bishops  were  sometimes  called  Brefinienses  from  Brefney,  and  sometimes  Tribumen- 
aes,  bishops  of  Tribuma,  from  a  village  of  that  name  ;  but  in  1454,  the  bishop  of 
Tribnma,  by  assent  of  pope  Nicholas  V.,  erected  the  parish  church  of  St.  Fedlemid, 
aa  a  more  commodious  situation,  into  a  cathedral.  Florence  O'Connacty,  the  first 
Mabopy  died  in  1231.  Valued,  15  James  I.,  with  Ardagb,  at  100/.  per  annums 

KING.  The  Latin  Res,  the  Scythian  Reis,  the  Spanish  Rey,  and  French  Roi,  all 
oome  from  the  Hebrew  Rosen,  chief,  or  head.  Nimrod  was  the  first  founder  of  a 
kingdom,  2245  B.C. — Du  Fresnoy.  Misraim  built  cities  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  first 
who  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  that  division  of  the  earth.  Saul  was  the  first  king 
of  Israel,  }09b  b.c.  Most  of  the  Grecian  states  were  governed  by  kings ;  and  kings 
first  ruled  in  Rome.  The  Egyptians  understood  the  only  just  principle  of  govern- 
ment, namely,  to  render  the  people  happy  ;  and  although  among  them  the  monarchy 
was  hereditary,  the  sovereign  was  as  much  bound  by  the  laws  as  his  meanest  subject : 
there  was  a  peculiar  code  for  his  direction  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  public 
and  private  life.  The  king's  hour  of  rising,  the  portion  of  time  he  should  devote  each 
day  to  the  exercises  of  rel^on,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  qua^tv  of  his  food, 
and  the  rank  of  persons  by  whom  he  was  served,  were  all  prescribed. 

KING  OF  ENGLAND.     The  style  *'  king  of  England,*'  was  first  used  by  Egbert,  a.d. 
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828  ;  but  the  title  Rex  genHs  Anghntm,  king  of  the  English  nation,  existed  daring 
the  Heptarchy.  See  Britain,  The  plural  phraseology  of  we,  ua,  onr,  was  first 
adopted  among  oar  English  kings  by  king  John,  in  1207.  The  title  of  <<  king  of 
Ireland/*  by  British  sovereigns,  was  not  assumed  until  1542,  when  Henry  VIIT. 
changed  lord  of  Ireland  into  king.  The  style  "  Great  Britain  "  was  adopted  at  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland,  6  Anne,  1707;  and  of  the  **  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  at  the  union  of  these  countries,  January  1,  1801,  when 
the  royal  style  and  title  was  appointed  to  run  thus  : — **Georgiu$  Tertius,  Dei  Gratia 
Britanniarum  Rex,  Fidei  Defensor,"  **  George  the  third,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

KING  OF  FRANCE.  This  title  was  first  given  to  Pharamond,  a.d.  420  ;  it  was  first 
assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  the  French  arms  quartered,  Febnurj, 
1340,  when  Edward  III.  took  the  title  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  sister  of  Charles, 
the  last  king,  who  died  without  issue ;  and  the  right  to  this  title  was  vindicated 
subsequently  by  conquest.  Neither  the  style  nor  the  arms  were  formally  relinquishrd 
until  January  1,  1801,  when  the  alteration  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  took 
place,  up  to  which  time  the  English  monarchi  had  the  style  of  *'  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland." 

KING  or  THE  FRENCH.  Decreed  by  the  National  Assembly  that  the  title  of  king 
of  France  "  should  be  changed  ui  the  person  of  Louis  XVI.  to  that  of  '*  king  of  the 
French,''  October  16,  1789.  The  royal  title  was  abolished  in  1792  ;  but  restored  in 
the  Bourbon  family,  in  1814.  Louis -Philippe  I.,  the  present  sovereign,  was  inrited 
to  the  monarchy  under  the  style  of  the  *'lung  of  the  French,"  August  9,  1830.— 
See  France. 

KING  or  HUNGARY.  Theaveraenessof  the  Hungarian  people  to  the  term  7u«en,hu led 
to  the  custom  among  them,  that  whenever  a  female  succeeds  to  the  throne,  she  ihail 
be  called  king.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  in  the  annals  of  Hungary,  that  the  daughter  of 
Louis  I.  reigned  as  king  Mary,  in  1383. — See  Hungary, 

KING  OF  THE  ROMANS.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  in  order  that  their  eldest  sons 
might  be  chosen  their  successors,  in  their  own  life-time  politically  obtained  them  the 
title  of  *'  king  of  the  Romans,"  this  people  Ymog,  comprehended  in  that  sovereignty. 
The  first  emperor  so  elected  was  Henry  IV.,  in  1055.  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III. 
of  England,  was  induced  to  go  to  Germany,  where  he  disbursed  vast  turns  under  the 
promise  of  being  elected  next  emperor ;  he  obtained  the  title  of  '*  king  of  the 
Romans,"  but  failed  in  succeeding  to  the  Imperial  crown.  The  style  *'  kiag  of 
Rome  "  was  revived  by  Buonaparte,  who  conferred  it  on  his  son,  upon  his  birUi,  in 
April,  1811  ;  but  the  title  ceased  with  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon, 
April  5,  1814. 

KING-AT-ARMS.  There  are  three  for  England,— Garter,  Clarendeux,  and  Norroj ; 
and  Lyon,  king  at  arms  for  Scotland,  and  Ulster  for  Ireland.  These  ofiicers  are 
very  ancient :  Clarendeux  is  so  named  from  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  the 
sovereign  who  founded  the  order  of  the  Garter.  See  Garter,  Lionel  having  by  his 
wife  the  honour  of  Clare,  was  made  duke  of  Clarence ;  which  dukedom  afterwards 
escheating  to  Edward  IV.  he  made  this  earl  king-at-arms.  Ulster  was  substituted, 
it  is  said,  in  lieu  of  Ireland  king-at-arms,  by  Edward  VI.,  1552  ;  but  the  monarch 
himself  named  it  as  a  new  institution. 

KING'S  BENCH,  Court  or.  Obtained  iU  name  from  the  king  sometimes  sitting 
here  on  a  high  bench,  and  the  judges,  to  whom  the  judicature  belongs  in  his  absence, 
on  a  low  bench  at  his  feet  This  court  in  ancient  times  was  called  Curia  Domini 
Regis  :  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  a  statute  passed  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  the  judges  should  attend  the  king,  and  follow  him,  so  that  he  mi^t  have  at  all 
times  near  him,  men  learned  in  the  laws,  to  dispense  justice.  Hie  judges  used  to 
ride  to  Westminster  Hall  on  mules ;  sir  John  Whiddon,  in  the  reign  of  qvees 
Elizabeth,  first  introduced  horses  ;  but  of  late  years  they  go  in  eoaehes.— AMif0>* 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  courtextends  all  over  England,  and  is  not  so  snbject  to  control 
as  others,  because  the  law  presumes  the  king  to  be  here  in  person. — Idem, 

LIST  OP  THB  CHiaV  iUbTICBS  OV  THB  KINO'S  BBMCH. 


A.D.  1258.  Nicholas  Hanlow,  October  3. 
128a.  Robert  Bnin. 
1978.  Ralph  do  llaighani. 
IXHk  GUbert  de  Thornton. 


1906.  Roger  Brabaaoo. 
1317.  William  Inge. 

Henry  le  Scroop. 
1323.  Henr^  de  StaatoA, 
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KING'S  BENCH,  eorUinued. 

AJ>.  ISM.  GooArey  le  Bcrtx^pe. 
1390.  Robert  dm  Malberthorpe. 

Henry  to  Scxoope. 
ISll.  Geo<&qr  le  Scrotipo. 
1334.  Ricbard  de  WiUoughby. 
1341.  Robert  Faming; 
1347.  William  de  Thorpe. 
1351.  William  de  Shareahnll. 
13S&  Thomae  de  Beaton. 
1382.  Sir  Henry  Green,  lent. 
13S6.  John  KnyreL 

John  de  Cavendish,  beheaded  by  the 
Kentish  rebela. 
1382.  Robert  Treqrlian. 
1388.  Walter  de  CUpton. 
140L  WiUiam  Gasooigna 
1414.  William  Hankfoid. 
1494.  William  Cheyne. 
1430.  John  Ivya. 
1440.  John  Hody. 
S40S.  John  Markham. 
1469L  Thomaa  Billing. 
1482.  William  Hneeei 
149&  John  Ffaiuz. 
1586.  John  Fit^amea. 
lASBi  Sir  Edward  Monti«a. 
1546.  Bir  Richard  Lister,  knt 

1552.  Sir  Roger  Cholmley,  knt 

1553.  Bir  Thomas  Bromley,  knt. 

1554.  Sir  William  Portman,  knt 
15S6.  Sir  Edward  Saunders,  knt. 
155a  Robert  Catlin. 

1574.  Bir  Christopher  Wray,  knt 
1008.  Sir  John  Popham,  knt. 
1607.  Thomas  Fleming. 
I613L  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knt. 


16S0.  John  Ley,  January  29. 

1624.  Bir  Randolph  Crane,  knt 

1626.  Bir  Ni<diolas  Hyde,  knt 

1631.  Bir  Thomas  Richardson. 

1635.  Bir  John  Bramstone,  knt. 

1643.  Bir  Robert  Heath,  knt. 

1660.  Bir  Robert  Forstcr,  knt 

lesa  Bir  Robert  Hyde.  knt. 

1665.  Bir  John  Keyling.  knt. 

1671.  Bir  Matthew  Hale,  knt. 

1676.  Bir  Richard  Rainsford.  knt 

167B.  Sir  William  Bcroggs.  knt. 

1681.  Sir  Francis  Pemberton.  knt 

16I&.  Bir  Edmund  Saunders,  knt 

1683.  Bir  George  Jefferies,  knt.,  a/litteards 

Lord  Chancellor.    Boo  Judge*. 
1685.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  knt 
1687.  Sir  Robert  Wright,  knt. 
168».  Bir  John  Holt,  knt 
1710.  Sir  Thomas   Parker,  knt,  e^fUnrardt 

lord  Parker,  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
171a  Sir  John  Pratt,  knt 
1724.  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  knt,  afUrwards 

lord  Raymond. 
1T33.  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  knt,  afteruiardt  lord 

Hardwicko.  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
1737.  Bir  William  Lee.  knt 
1754.  Sir  Dudley  Ryder,  knt 
1756.  William  Murray,  lord  Mansfield,  and 

then  earl  of  Mansfield. 
1788.  Lloyd,  lord  Kmyon. 
1802.  Edward,  lord  Ellenborough. 
1818.  Sir   Charles  Abbott,   aJUrMiardt  lord 

Tenterden. 
1834.  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  a/Urwards  lord 

Denman. 


The  name  of  this  court  has  been  altered  to  that  of  QueerCs  Benchf  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Victoria,  in  June,  1837,  as  is  the  case  with  all  institutions  in  immediate 
ooimeiion  with,  or  dependent  upon  the  sovereign. 

KING'S  BENCH  PRISON.  One  of  the  chief  prisons  of  London  for  the  confinement 
of  d^toTs;  the  present  edifice  was  built  in  1781,  and  contains  about  230  rooms, 
and  besides  this  accommodation,  the  debtors  are  allowed  to  purchase  the  liberties,  to 
enable  them  to  have  houses  or  lodgings  without  the  walls,  or  to  purchase  day-rules, 
to  go  out  of  the  prison  under  certain  regulations.  The  rules  include  the  whole  of 
SL  6eorge*s  Fields,  one  side  of  Blackman-street,  and  part  of  High-street  The 
priaon,  which  was  built  in  1751,  was  burnt  down  bj  the  London  rioters,  June  3, 
1780. — See  Gordon' t  No- Popery  Mob. 

KING'S  COLLEGES.  That  of  Aberdeen,  founded  in  1500.  King's  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, the  pride  of  that  uniyersitj,  was  founded  hj  Henry  VI.,  in  1441. 
King's  College,  Halifax,  chartered  in  May,  1802.  King's  College,  London,  in- 
oorporated  August  14,  1829,  and  opened  October  8,  1831 ;  when  an  address  was 
delivered  by  the  bishop  of  London.  Its  object  is  to  secure  to  the  rising  generation 
In  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  the  benefits  of  an  economical,  scientific,  and  re- 
Hgioui  coarse  of  instruction,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

KING'S  COUNSEL.  The  first  king*s  counsel  under  the  degree  of  seijeant,  was  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  made  %o  honoris  causat  without  patent  or  fee,  in  1604,  when  James 
I.  bestowed  upon  him  knighthood,  and  a  pension.  The  first  king^s  counsel  of  the 
modern  order,  was  sir  Francis  North,  afterwards  lord-keeper  to  Charles  II.,  in  1663. 

KING'S  COUNTY,  IreUnd.  This  county  was  so  named  from  Philip,  king  of  Spain, 
the  husband  of  queen  Mary  of  England,  in  1555. — Burn*s  Annals. 

KING'S  EVIL.  Supposed  to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  kings  of  England.  The 
first  who  touched  for  it  was  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1058.  This  vulgar  cretlulity 
had  in  the  tfe  of  Charles  II.  arisen  to  such  a  height,  that  in  fourteen  years,  92,107 
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persons  were  touched  ;  and,  according  to  Wiseman,  the  king*s  physician,  they  were 
nearly  all  cared  !  Queen  Anne  officially  announced  in  the  London  Gazette ,  March 
12,  1712,  her  royal  intention  to  touch  publicly  for  the  cure  of  the  evil ;  and  touching 
for  it  continued  a  custom  until  it  was  wisely  discouraged,  and  ultimately  dropped 
by  George  1.  17U. 
KING'S  SPEECH.  The  first  royal  speech  from  the  throne  was  delirered  by  Henry  I. 
in  1107.  A  late  celebrated  writer,  after  remarking  with  his  accustomed  harshoeits 
upon  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  just  then  (April  1827)  become  chief  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, said — "  Canning  being  now  minister,  of  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  we 
are  certain,  we  shall  have  no  more  grammatical  blunders  in  king's  spe<M;he8 ;  these 
things  will  still  be  written  in  the  same  meagre  way,  in  point  of  matter,  as  before; 
but  we  shall  have  them  in  a  perspicuous  and  pure  style." — Cobbett. 

KINGDOMS.  The  origin  of  kingdoms  may  be  referred  to  Belus,  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  Nimrod  of  Holy  Writ ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 
2245  B.C. — Usher,  Menes,  or  MisraTm,  makes  his  son  Atholas,  sumamed  the  first 
Mercury,  king  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and  another  son,  Tosothrus,  he  establishes  at  Mem- 
phis, 2188  B.C. — Blair,     Ninus  founds  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  2059  b.c. — LengUt. 

KINGSTON,  Duchess  of.  Trial  ofthk.  The  most  celebrated  trial  of  a  peeress  upon 
record ;  she  was  arraigned  before  the  Lords  in  Westminster-hall  on  a  charge  of 
bigamy,  having  married  captain  Hervey,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol,  and  during  his 
lifetime,  Evelyn  Pierrepoint,  duke  of  Kingston  ;  she  was  found  guilty,  but,  on  her 
pleading  the  privilege  of  peerage,  the  usual  punishment  of  burning  in  the  hand  was 
remitted,  and  she  was  discharged  on  paying  the  fees  of  office,  April  15,  1776. 

KINGSTON,  Jamaica,  founded  after  the  great  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Port 
Royal  in  1692,  since  when  it  has  continued  to  increase  in  size  and  opulence.  An 
awftil  fire  here  ravaged  a  vast  portion  of  the  town,  and  consumed  500,000/.  of  pro- 
perty, Feb.  8,  1782.    For  various  occurrences  see  Jamaica. 

KINGSTON,  Surrey.  A  national  council  was  held  here  a.d.  838,  at  which  Egbert, 
the  first  king  of  all  England,  and  his  son  Athelwolf,  were  present ;  and  several  of 
t^e  Saxon  monarchs  were  crowned  here.  This  town  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  A  new  town  of  considerable  promise,  called  New  Kingston, 
contiguously  situated,  has  been  in  course  of  erection,  and  many  buildings  completed, 
since  1839. 

KINGSTOWN,  Dublin.  The  fine  harbour  here  was  commenced  in  June  1817.  The 
place  was  originally  called  Dunleary,  but  the  name  was  changed  in  compliment  to 
George  IV.  Here  George  IV.  embarked  for  England  at  the  close  of  his  visit  to 
Ireland,  September  3,  1821.  The  opposite  harbour  of  Howth  was  commenced  in 
September  1807.     The  Kingstown  railway  from  Dublin  was  opened  Dec.  17,  1834. 

KISSING.  Kissing  the  hands  of  great  men  was  a  Grecian  custom.  Kissing  was  a 
mode  of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  as  we  may  ooUect  from  Judas  approaching  his 
master  with  a  kiss  ;  it  was  also  customary  in  Rome.  Kissing  the  pope's  foot  took 
its  rise  from  the  custom  of  kneeling  to  sovereigns,  and  began  with  Adrian  I.  or  Leo 
III.  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  From  kneeling  to  sovereigns  came  also  the 
ceremony  of  a  vassal  kneeling  to  his  lord  in  homage,  first  practised,  a.d.  709. 

KIT-KAT  CLUB.  A  society  which  consisted  of  about  thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  abilities,  instituted  in  1703,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Pro- 
testant succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  which  they  effected  by  spirit^  publica- 
tions as  well  as  other  measures.  Addison,  Steele,  and  Dr.  Garth  were  members, 
and  made  several  epigrams  upon  the  toasts  of  the  club.  The  club  took  its  name 
from  one  Christopher  Kat,  a  pastry-cook,  who  lived  near  the  tavern  where  they  met, 
in  King-street,  Westminster,  and  who  served  them  with  pastry. — Bowyer't  Life  of 
Queen  Anne. 

KNEELING.  See  Kissing.  The  knee  was  ordered  to  be  bent  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
about  the  year  1 275,  either  by  the  order  of  pope  Gregory  X.  or  Innocent  V.  This 
custom  is  observed  not  only  in  divine  wonhip,  but  on  all  occasions,  in  Catholic 
countries. — Ashe. 

KNIGHT.  The  origin  of  this  title  as  a  military  honour  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
siege  of  Troy,  but  this  solely  depends  upon  a  passage  or  two  in  Homer.  With 
certainty  we  may  trace  the  distinction  to  the  Romans,  who  after  their  union  with 
the  Sabines  created  three  centuries  of  knights,  about  750  b.c. — Livp. 
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KNIGHT  ERRANTRY.  Took  its  riie  in  the  oombata  of  the  Celtic  nations,  parti- 
caburlj  the  judicial  combats,  and  much  prerailed  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany. 
Tiles  and  tournaments  commenced  with  the  return  of  the  crusaders  from  the  Holy 
wars,  and  for  about  300  years  they  were  the  chief  amusements  of  courts,  and  the 
successful  combatants  acquired  knighthood,  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies.     When 

Giblic  combats  declined,  the  knights  travelled  in  quest  of  adventures,  to  correct 
justice,  and  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  fair ;  and  the  consequent  follies  gave  rise  to 
hHb  novel  of  Don  Quixote. 

KNIGHTHOOD.  Was  conferred  in  England  by  the  priest  at  the  altar,  after  confession 
and  consecration  of  the  sword,  during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  The  first  knight  made 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  sword  of  state  was  Athelstan,  on  whom  Alfred  bestowed 
this  new  dignity,  a.d.  900. — Spelman.  The  custom  of  ecclesiastics  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  was  suppressed  in  a  synod  held  at  Westminster  in  1100. — 
AahmoWt  JnstUutet.  All  persons  having  ten  pounds  yearly  income  were  obliged  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine,  38  Henry  III.  1254. — Salmon. 

KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE.  As  a  system,  under  the  denomination  of  chivalry, 
kni^thood  is  to  be  dated  from  the  eleventh  century.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  all  Europe  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  the  pro- 
prietor of  every  manor  became  a  petty  sovereign  ;  his  mansion  was  fortified  by  a 
moat,  and  defended  by  a  guard,  ana  called  a  castle.  Excursions  were  made  by  one 
petty  lord  against  another,  and  the  women  and  treasure  were  carried  off  by  the 
conqueror.  At  length  the  owners  of  rich  fiefs  associated  to  repress  these  marauders, 
and  to  make  property  secure,  and  to  protect  the  ladies ;  binding  themselves  to  these 
duties  by  a  st^mn  vow,  and  the  sanction  of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  first  knights 
braog  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  largest  possessions,  admission  into  the  order  was 
deemed  a  great  honour. 
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instituted    . 
Alnander  Nevskoi,  Russia 
Amarsnta,  Sweden 
Angelic  Knights,  Greeoo  . 
Amranolada,  Mantua  . 
Annunciation,  Savoy 
Azgonaats,  Naples 
Avis,  Portugal 
Band,  ^ain 

BaoaeretB,  England,   1360. 
See  Bannerets 


.    A.D.  1100 

.    .  1700 

.  1645 
406 

.  1618 
.     .  1365 

•  1382 
.    .  1147 

.  1239 
Renewed. 

.    .  1485 


1701 
1608 
1708 
1535 

1156 
1553 
1698 


Bath.  England,  1390.  Renewed.  SeeBatA  I^ 
Bear,  Switserland  ....  1213 
Black  Eagle,  PrusBia,  instituted  by  Fro- 

deriekL 

Blood  of  Christ,  Mantua 
Brotfacrly  Love^  instituted  .    . 

Buigundian  Cross         .... 
CUatrava,  Castile,  instituted  by  Sancho 

in. 

Carpet,  England 

Gathartne,  Ruasla 

fnstitated  by  the  duke  of  Wir- 

1719 

Christ.  Uvonia 1203 

Christ.  Portugal 1319 

Christian  Charity,  Franoe  .    .  1590 

Cincfamatna,  Amorica  ....  1783 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  .  .  .  .  1619 
Oonoord,  Prussia,  instituted  by  Christian 

elector  of  Brandenbuigh         .  1860 

t,  Naples 1448 

Crown  Royal,  Franee    .        •  .802 

Danetmrgh,  Denmark,  instituted  by  Wal- 

demar  IL,  1219 ;  revived  by  ChriatianV .  1671 
Death's  Head,  Female  Order,  by  the 

widow  Louisa  Elisabeth  of  Saze  Mers- 

bnish  1709 


A.D. 


Dovo  of  Castile 

Dragon,  Ilungary      • 

Ear  of  Com,  Brittany   . 

Elephant,  Denmark,  by  Christian  I. 

Ermine,  Franco 

Garter  {which  tee)  Elngland    . 

Qeneroaity,  Brandenburg 

Golden  Fleeoo,  inatituted  at  Bruges  by 

Philip,  Bumamed  the  Good 
Golden  Lion,  Hoase-Caasel 
Golden  Shield  and  Thiatle    . 
Golden  Spur,  by  Pius  lY. 
Guelphio,  Hanover 
Holy  Ghost,  Frano^,  1468.    Rerived 
Holy  Ghost,  Rome    . 
Holy  Trinity        .... 
Hospitallers  (which  tee) 
Januarius,  Naples 
Jerusalem.    See  JIf  a/(a     . 
Jesus.  France       .... 
Jesus  Christ,  Rome,  instituted  by  John 

XXU.,  1415.    Reformed  by  Paul  V. 
Knot,  Naples        .... 
La  Calsa,  Venice       .... 
Legion  of  Honour,  France,  instituted  by 

Napoleon  Buonaparte 
Lily  of  Arragon         .... 
Lily  of  Navarre    .... 
Loretto,  Lady  of        ...        . 
Malta.    8oo3fa/(a 
Martjrrs,  Palestine    .... 
Mary-Theresa,  Order  of  Ladies,  Spain 
Mauritians,  Savoy     .... 
Merit,  instituted  by  the  landgrave  of 

Hesse  Caasel 
Merit,  Prussia 
Noble  Passion,  Germany 
Oak  of  Navarre,  Spain 


1379 
1439 
1050 
1478 
1450 
1350 
1685 

1429 
1785 
1370 
1559 
1816 
1559 
1196 
I21I 
1(192 
173U 
1048 
1206 

1610 
1351 
1400 

1802 
1403 
1048 
1587 
1531 
1319 
1792 
1430 

1785 

1740 

1704 

722 
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KNIGHTHOOD  in  EUROPE,  continued. 


Passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  Frxmco 
Pius,  founded  by  Pius  IV. 
Porcupine,  France 
Red  Eagle,  Prussia    . 
Redemption,  instituted 


A.D. 


1382 
I5r.9 
1393 
1792 
1212 


Rosary,  Spain 1 172 

Round  Table,  England.— See  KnighU  of 
the  Round  Table         .... 
Bt.  Andrew,  Russia  (tradition  ascribes  to 
this  saint  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  Muscovy)        .         .         .    . 
St  Andrew,  Scotland,  809 ;  renewed  1452 ; 

and  again  by  James  VI. 
St.  Anthony,  Ethiopia  .    . 

St.  Anthony,  Hoinault 

St.  Blaze,  Aeon 

St.  Cathfuine,  Palatine 

St.  Catharine,  Russia       .         . 

St.  Denis,  France 

St.  George,  Austria  .... 
St.  George,  Carinthia  .  .  .  . 
St.  George,  Defender  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Bavaria  .... 
Bt.  George,  England ;  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward IIL  See  Carter 
St.  George;  tutelary  saint  of  Genoa,  by 

Frederick  UI 14G0 

St  George,  Rome 1496 

Bt  George,  Russia         ....  1782 

St  George,  Spain 1318 

St  George,  Venice         ....  1200 
St  Oubert,  Germany,  by  the  duke  of 
Juliers  and  Cleves      ....  1447 

St  James,  Holland 1290 

St  James,  Portugal      ....  1310 

St  James,  Spain 1030 

St  Jerome,  Gennany         .         .         .    .  1154 

Bt  John  of  Aeon 1370 

St  John  of  Jerusalem        .         .        .    .  1048 
St  John  of  Malta  .        .  .1522 

St  John  of  Rhodes 1300 

St.  Julioi  of  Alcantara  .         .         .1176 


528 


1698 

1605 
357 
1382 
1250 
1163 
1698 
1267 
1470 
1279 

1729 

1349 


St  LaEanis,  and  St.  Maurice,  by  Emanuel 
Phillbert,  duke  of  Savoy  .       a.v. 

St.  Louis,  Franco  .         .         .         . 

St  Mark,  Venice,  830 ;  renewed  .    . 

Bt  Mary  the  Glorious   .         .         .         . 

St.  Mary  de  Merced,  Spain         .         .    . 

Bt.  Michael,  France       .         .         .         . 

St.  Michael,  Germany        .         .         .    . 

St.  Patrick,  Ireland       .         .         .         . 

St  Paul,  Rome 

St.  Peter,  Rome 

St  Rupert,  Germany,  by  the  archbishop 
ofSiJtzburgh         .         .         .         .    . 

St  Sepulchre,  Palestine 

St  Stephen,   by   Casimir   de 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany 

St.  Thomas  of  Aeon 

Saviour,  Greece 

Scraphims,  Sweden 

Ship  and  Crescent,  France 

Sincerity,  instituted  by  the 


l.'»72 
1693 
1562 
1233 
1218 
1409 
161H 
17K? 
IMO 
1520 

.     .  1701 
.  1092 
Medicis, 

.    .  15<j1 

.  1370 

.  June  1,  1833 

.  1334 

.    .  126!^ 

elector  of 


Saxony 1690 

Slaves  of  Virtue,  Germany         .         .    .  1662 

Swan.  Clevra 960 

Sword,  Cyprus 1195 

Sword,  Sweden,  1523;  revived  .  .1772 
Templars.— Seo  T^mpZarf  .        .    .  1II8 

Teste  Morte,  Wurtemburg  .  .  .  1652 
Teutonic,  1190;  renewed  in  PruBsia  .  .  1522 
Thistle  of  Bourbon  ....  1370 
Thistle  of  Scotland,  812;  revived  (see 

TfiUUt) 1540 

Trinitarians,  Spain 1594 

Truxillo,  Spain 12^ 

United  Ladies  for  the  honour  of  the  CroM^ 

in  Germany 1666 

Virgin  Mary 1233 

Virgin  of  Mount  Carmel,  France  .  .  1607 
Warfare  of  Christ,  Poland  .         .    .  1706 

Warfare  of  Christ,  Russia  .  .  .  13S5 
Wing  of  St  Blichael,  Portugal  .  .  .  1165 
Wladimir,  Russia         ....  16R2 


KNIGHTS,  Female.  The  title  of  knight,  which  was  given  to  men  of  superior  worth, 
ability,  and  fortune,  in  former  times,  was  sometimes  given  to  women  also.  As  an 
instance,  it  was  conferred  on  the  women  who  preserved  the  city  of  Tortosa  firom 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  in  1149,  by  their  stout  resistance  and  vigorous 
attack  of  the  besiegers,  by  which  means  the  Moors  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
Large  immunities  and  favours  were  granted  to  them  and  their  descendants  for  their 
heroism  on  this  occasion. 

KNIGHTS  OF  GLYN  and  KERRY.  The  heads  of  two  ancient  families  in  Ireland, 
to  whom  are  stiU  permitted  the  distinctions  bestowed  on  their  ancestors  by  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  their  country ;  these  titles  are  of  very  remote  date. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ROUND  TABLE.  Instituted  by  king  Arthur  about  a.d.  528.— 
Asser**  Life  of  Alfred.  This  ancient  order  was  revived  by  Edward  III.  at  Windsor, 
upon  New  Year's  day,  1344.  The  king,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  France, 
which  descended  to  him  in  right  of  his  mother,  became  anxious  to  draw  the  best 
soldiers  of  Europe  into  his  interest,  and  thereupon  projecting  and  setting  up  king 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  he  proclaimed  a  solemn  tilting,  to  invite  foreigners  of  quality 
and  courage  to  the  exercise.  He  published  his  royal  letters  of  protection,  for  the 
safe  coming  and  return  of  such  foreign  knights  as  had  a  mind  to  venture  their  repu- 
tation at  those  jousts  and  tournaments. — Beatson, 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE.  The  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  or  freeholders  by 
Doomsday-book,  were  700  in  number,  but  being  split  into  small  parts,  were  greater 
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and  lesier,  all  of  whom  were  entitled  to  tit  in  parliament ;  but  the  latter,  or  lesser 
barons,  were  allowed  to  choose  two  representatives,  hence  called  knights  of  the 
shire,  a.d.  1307. 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS.  A  reUgious  and  mUitary  order,  instituted  a.d.  1118.  They 
came  to  England  early  in  Stephen's  reign,  and  settled  at  the  Temple  in  London  ; 
and  at  other  places  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  All  the  knights  were  arrested  in 
France  in  one  day,  being  charged  with  great  crimes,  and  possessing  great  riches  ; 
fifty-nine  of  them  were  burnt  alive  at  Paris  in  October  1307.  Those  in  England 
were  all  seized  the  same  year.  Their  order  was  abolished  by  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  at  the  council  of  Vienne,  in  1312 ;  and  many  thousands  were  subsequently 
massacred,  their  wealth  being  given  to  the  knights  of  Malta.—See  Malia. 

KNIVES.  Rrst  made  in  England  in  1563.  They  were  the  earliest  branch  of  cutlery, 
and  were  first  manufacture  by  one  Mathews,  of  Fleet-bridge,  London,  5th  EUs., 
\56Z^^ChamberlaMs  Present  State  cf  England,  edit,  1683.     See  Forks. 

KONIAH,  Battle  of,  fought  on  the  plains  of  Koniah,  formerly  Iconium,  between  the 
army  of  the  sultan  and  that  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  in  which,  after  a  dreadful  and 
sanguinary  fight  that  continued  all  tiie  day,  the  Turkish  army  was  defeated,  and  the 
grand- virier  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  Dec.  21,  1833. 

KON16STEIN  TUN.  This  tun,  one  of  the  most  capacious  in  the  world,  was  built  by 
Frederick  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in  1725.  It  was  made  to  hold  233,667  gallons 
of  wine ;  and  on  the  top,  which  was  railed  in,  was  accommodation  for  twenty 
persons  to  regale  themselves.  The  famous  tun  of  St  Bernard's  holds  eight  hundred 
tuns. — See  Heidelberg  Tun. 

KORAN,  OR  ALCORAN  of  MAHOMET,  written  about  a.d.  610.  Its  general  aim 
was,  to  unite  the  professors  of  Idolatry  and  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  worship 
of  one  God  (whose  unity  was  the  chief  point  inculcated),  under  certain  laws  and 
ceremonies,  exacting  obedience  to  Mahomet  as  the  prophet.  It  was  written  in  the 
Kordsh  Arabic,  ana  this  language,  which  certainly  possesses  every  fine  quality,  was 
■aid  to  be  that  of  paradise.  Mahomet  asserted  that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him, 
during  a  period  of  twenty-three  yean,  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  The  style  of  this 
volume  b  beautiful,  fluent,  and  concise,  and  where  the  majesty  and  attributes  of 
God  are  described,  it  is  sublime  and  magnificent.  Mahomet  admitted  the  divine 
miadon  both  of  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ. — Dr,  Jortin.  The  leading  article  of  faith 
which  this  impostor  preached,  is  compounded  of  an  eternal  truth,  and  a  necessary 
fiction,  namely,  that  there  is  only  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of 
God. — GibiHm,  The  Koran  was  translated  into  Latin  in  1143  ;  and  into  English 
and  other  European  languages  about  1763,  et  »eq.  It  is  a  rhapsody  of  3000  veraes, 
divided  into  114  sections.     See  Alcoran  ;  Islamitm  ;  Mecca  ;  Afahomeiiem,  j-o. 

KOWNO,  Battli  of,  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies,  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  by  the  latter,  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  6000  prisonen  and 
21  pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  thousands  slain,  Dec.  14,  1812. 

KRASNOI,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  army  under  Davoust,  prince  of  Eckmubl, 
and  the  Russian  army  commanded  by  Kutusoff ;  in  this  sanguinary  contest  Davoust 
waa  entirely  overthrown,  and  his  army  dispersed,  leaving  many  thousands  slain 
upon  the  field,  Nov.  16,  1812. 

KUNNERSDORF,  o&  Cumnkrsdorf,  Battli  of,  one  of  the  most  bloody  on  record, 
foof^t  between  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies  :  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  a  great 
■laughter  of  the  enemy  for  upwards  of  six  hours,  had  gained  many  advantages,  and 
had  nearly  accomplished  victory,  but  too  eager  in  pursuing  the  retreating  Russians, 
the  latter  rallied,  and  in  the  end  the  Prussians  were  defeat^  with  the  loss  of  20,000, 
nes,  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  August  12,  1759. 

L. 
LA  H06UE,  Battlv  of,  between  the  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets,  under 
admirals  Russell  and  Rooke,  and  the  French  fleet  commanded  by  admiral  Tourville. 
The  English  attocked  the  French  near  La  Hogue,  gaining  a  splendid  victory,  burning 
thirteen  of  the  enemy's  ships,  destroying  eight  more,  forcing  the  rest  to  fly,  and 
thus  preventing  a  threatened  descent  upon  England,  May  19,  169*2. 
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LA  PEROUSE'S  VOYAGE.  It  was  commenced  in  1785,  when  Peronae  sailed  from 
France  for  the  Pacific,  with  the  Boussole  and  Astrolabe  under  his  command.  The 
last  direct  intelligence  received  from  him  was  from  Botany  Bay,  in  March  1788. 
Several  expeditions  were  subsequently  despatched  in  search  of  Perouse,  but  no 
certain  information  was  had  until  captain  Dillon,  of  the  East  India  ship  Retearch, 
ascertained  that  the  French  ships  had  been  cast  away  on  two  different  islands  of  the 
New  Hebrides — a  fate  authenticated  by  Tarious  articles  of  the  wreck  of  these  ressclj. 
which  capt.  Dillon  brought  with  him  to  Calcutta,  April  9,  1828,  40  years  afterwards. 

LA  ROTHIERE.  Battli  of,  between  the  French  commanded  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  which  were  defeated  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
with  the  loss  of  some  thousands  slain,  3000  prisoners,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon, 
February  1,  1814.     This  was  one  of  the  last  victories  which  Napoleon  achieved. 

LA  VENDEE,  War  of.  The  French  Royalists  here  took  to  arms,  and  were  succest- 
ful  in  a  number  of  battles  with  the  Republican  armies,  fought  between  July  1?. 
1793,  and  January  1,  1794,  when  they  experienced  a  severe  reverse.  Numeroos 
other  engagements  were  fought,  with  various  success,  until  this  war  terminated, 
January  10,  1800. 

LABURNUM.  This  handsome  and  wide-spreading  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
tree,  called  alto  the  Gold  Chain  and  CytUiu  Laburnum^  was  brought  to  these 
countries  from  Hungary,  Austria,  &c.,  about  a.d.  1596. 

LABYRINTH.  There  were  four  most  famous  in  history:  the  first  vras  built  by 
Daedalus,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  to  secure  the  Minotaur,  about  1210  b.c.  ;  the 
second  in  Egypt  in  the  Isle  of  Moeris,  by  Psammeticus,  king  of  that  place,  683  b.c.  ; 
the  third  at  Lemnos,  and  remarkable  for  its  sumptuous  pillars  ;  and  the  fourth  in 
Italy,  erected  by  Porsenna,  king  of  the  Hetrurise,  about  520  b.c. — Pliny,  The 
beauty  and  art  of  the  labyrinth  of  E^ypt  were  almost  beyond  belief ;  it  had  12  halls 
and  3000  chambers,  vrith  pillars,  was  encrusted  with  marble,  and  adorned  with 
sculpture. — Herodotus.  The  labyrinth  of  Woodstock  is  famous  from  its  connexion 
with  the  story  of  Fair  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II. ;  see  Rosamond,  There  is 
a  curious  Maze  at  Hampton  Court  that  is  much  visited. 

LACE.  Mention  b  made  of  it  as  being  of  very  delicate  texture  in  France  and  Flanden 
in  1320 ;  and  fine  laces  were  much  in  use  for  ruffles  and  fnlis  for  the  men,  and 
head-dresses  for  the  women,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Lace  was  general  in  the  court 
costume  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Dresden,  Valenciennes,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels,  have 
long  been  famous  for  their  fine  lace.  An  ounce  weight  of  Flanders  thread  has  been 
frequently  sold  for  four  pounds  in  London,  and  its  value  when  maDufactnred  has 
been  increased  to  forty  pounds,  ten  times  the  price  of  standard  gold. 

LACED^MON.  See  Sparta,  Lelex  begins  the  kingdom  of  Lelegia,  in  T^^ymiay 
1516  B.C.  Eurotas  gives  his  daughter  Sparta  in  marriage  to  Lacedsemon,  and  makes 
him  partner  on  the  tiirone,  1490  b.c.  The  city  of  Sparta  was  built  about  this  time, 
and  hence  the  name  by  which  the  country  is  most  known.  The  Laoedsemonian 
republic  became  famous  in  history  after  700  b.c.  particularly  by  the  conquest  of 
Athens.  It  was  made  a  Roman  province  71  B.C.  The  territory  now  belongs  to 
the  Turks.— 7*AfMydsd^«  ;  Priestley, 

LACTEAL  VEINS.  These  were  discovered  by  chance  by  Jasper  Asellius  of  Cremans, 
in  opening  a  dog*  1627.  They  were  discovered  in  birds,  fish,  and  other  animals,  by 
Mr.  Hewson  of  London,  about  1770,  and  subsequently  by  other  eminent  men. 

LADIES.  The  mistresses  of  manor-houses,  in  former  times,  served  out  to  tiie  poor 
weekly  with  their  own  hands  certain  quantities  of  bread,  and  were  therefore  called 
Lef'days — two  Saxon  words  signifying  bread-giver ^  and  the  words  were  at  length 
corrupted,  and  the  mistress  is  called  to  this  day  Lady,  that  is,  Lef-day,  The  intro- 
duction of  ladies  to  court,  was  first  to  that  of  Louis  XII.  of  France  in  1499.  As  a 
title  of  honour,  the  title  of  lady  properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and 
all  of  higher  rank  ;  but  custom  has  made  it  a  term  of  complaisance  for  the  wives  of 
knights,  and  all  women  of  eminence  or  gentility. — See  Lord, 

LADRONE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1520  ;  they  are  eleven  in  number; 
at  the  island  of  Guam  he  first  touched.  .  Here,  some  of  the  natives  having  stolen 
some  of  his  goods,  and  showing  a  great  disposition  to  theft,  he  named  the  islands 
the  Ladrones,  or  Islands  of  Tnieves,  which  they  are  called  to  this  day. 
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LADY  DAT.  Thia  festind,  tbe  25th  March,  was  inttitated  about  a.d.  350,  according 
to  iome  anthoritiesy  and  not  before  the  leventh  century  according  to  others.  On 
this  daj,  the  25th  of  March,  the  angel  Gabriel  brought  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the 
message  concerning  her  son  Jesus;  hence  it  is  called  the  Annunciation,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  Catholic  church  as  one  of  its  chief  feasts ;  and  in  the  Reformed 
church  also,  on  account  of  the  connexion  between  the  circumstance  commemorated 
and  the  Incarnation.  In  England,  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  our  new  year 
began  on  the  25th  of  March ;  and  in  some  ecclesiastical  computations,  that  order  U 
BtSl  presenred  ;  particularly  in  reckoning  the  number  of  years  from  the  incarnation 
of  our  Sariour.  In  Scotland,  the  Ist  of  January  was  ordered  by  proclamation 
fNov.  27, 1599)  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  year  there,  instead  of  the  25th  of  March. 

LAKES,  CHAMPLAIN,  ERIE,  and  ONTARIO.  These  lakes  were  the  scenes  of 
many  actions  between  the  British  and  Americans  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and 
late  war.  The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  British  in  several  eng^ements,  among 
others,  the  proTindal  squadron  was  defeated  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  American  general 
Arnold  was  defeated  by  general  Carleton,  October  11  and  13, 1776,  and  July  5, 
1777.  In  the  last  war,  the  English  fleet  was  all  captured  or  destroyed  by  the 
Americans  after  a  severe  action,  September  11,  1813;  but  on  Lake  Ontario  the 
British  at  this  period  fought  with  success. 

LAMBETH  PALACE.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  palace  was  built  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  by  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  chapel  was 
erected  in  1196. — Norlhouek,  The  tower  of  the  church  was  erected  about  1375  ; 
and  other  parts  of  the  edifice  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Owing  to  the  munificence 
and  taste  of  Dr.  Howley,  the  domestic  portion  of  the  palace  has  been  greatly 
enlarged ;  a  new  Gothic  wing  of  considerable  beauty  having  been  constructed  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Blore,  at  an  expense  of  52,000/. — Leigh. 

LAMMAS-DAY.  The  first  of  August,  one  of  our  four  cross  quarter-days  of  the  year, 
as  they  are  now  denominated.  Whitsuntide  was  formerly  the  first  of  these  quarters, 
Lammas  the  second,  Martinmas  the  third,  and  Candlemas  tbe  last ;  and  such 
partition  of  the  year  was  once  equally  common  with  the  present  divisions  of  Lady- 
day,  Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  Some  rents  are  yet  payable  at  each 
of  these  quarterly  days  in  England,  and  very  generally  in  Scotland.  Lammas  is  so 
named  because  formerly  upon  that  day  our  ancestors  offered  bread  made  of  new 
wheat ;  and  anciently  those  tenants  that  held  lands  of  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
were  1^  tenure  to  bring  a  lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  high  mass. 

LAMPS.  See  Lantemt.  Lamps  are  mentioned  in  all  the  early  ages :  they  were  in 
nae  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp  which  Epictetus  the  philo- 
sopher had  in  his  study  sold,  after  his  death,  for  3000  drachmas,  a.d.  161.  Lamps 
with  horn  sides  were  the  invention  of  Alfred.  Lamps  were  in  general  use  through 
tbe  streets  of  London  up  to  the  close  of  the  1 8th  century,  as  were  flambeaux,  which 
were  carried  by  link-boys.  London  streets  were  first  lighted  by  oil  lamps  in  1681  ; 
and  with  gas  lamps  in  1814.  The  domestic  lamp  is  now  of  elegant  manufacture; 
of  thia  Idnd  is  the  Argand  lamp,  brought  into  general  use  in  England  in  1785,  et 
Mtq,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  wire-gause  safety-lamp  was  perfected  in  1817,  after 
various  previous  experiments.  The  invention  of  it  was  for  giving  light  in  explosive 
atmoopheres  :  in  the  working  models  sent  by  him  to  the  mines  are  748  apertures  ta 
the  square  inch. — See  Safety  Lamp. 

LANCASTER  CASTLE.  BuUt  by  Agricola,  a.d.  124.  Lancaster  was  granted  by 
William  I.  or  II.  to  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  erected  a  castle  upon  its  hill.  Lancaster 
was  created  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  in  favour  of  his  sod  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  in  IZB^.— Pardon.  The  court  of  the  Duchy  Chamber  of 
Lancaster  was  instituted  in  1356,  and  grew  out  of  the  grant  of  Edward  III.— Gtryn. 

LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOLS.  On  a  system  of  education  by  means  of  mutual 
instruction,  propagated  by  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell ;  they  were  not  much 
patronised  till  about  1808,  when  Lancaster's  system  attracted  general  attention, 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  that  existed  against  the  founder,  who  had  been 
labouring  to  introduce  schools  upon  his  economic  plan  from  1798.  They  became 
general  in  1818,  and  there  are  now  some  hundreds  of  them  in  England,  and  in 
London  more  than  forty.  They  were  founded  in  Senegal,  and  were  extensively 
instituted  in  Russia,  in  1819. 
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LAND.  Was  let  generally  in  England  for  It.  per  acre,  36  Henry  VIII.  1544.  The 
whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  about  6,000,000/.  in  1800.  It  was  sboat 
14,000,000/.  in  1688.  In  1798  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  Income  Tax  of  10  per  eeni, 
on  an  estimate  of  100  millions,  taking  the  rent  of  land  at  50  millions,  the  rent  of 
houses  at  10  millions,  and  the  profits  of  trade  at  40  millions ;  but  in  this  estimate 
were  exempted  much  land,  and  the  inferior  class  of  houses.  See  Income  Tas,  The 
rental  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  recently  estimated  in  parliament  at  127 
millions,  but  authorities  vary  much  on  the  amount. 

LAND-TAX.  A  species  of  land-tax  was  exacted  in  England  in  the  tenth  century, 
which  produced  82,000/.  in  1018. — See  Danegeli.  A  land-tax  was  levied  in  one 
shape  or  another,  at  various  periods.  The  tax  under  this  name  was  imposed,  2 
William  and  Mary,  1689-90.  There  was  a  tax  of  4«.  in  the  pound,  in  1692.  From 
the  Revolution  to  the  year  1800,  the  land-tax  had  yielded  227,000,000/.  Ministers 
were  left  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  land-tax  bill  of  1767;  it 
being  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  a  money  bill  since  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Pitt  introduced  his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  April  2,  1798.  The  tax 
in  1810,  produced  1,418,337/.;  it  produced  in  1820,  the  sum  of  1,338,400/. ;  in  1830, 
it  produced  1,423,618/. ;  and  in  1840,  1,298,622/. 

LANDEN,  Battle  of  ;  between  the  allies  and  French,  in  which  William  III.  of 
England  commanded.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch  horse,  this 
bloody  battle  ended  in  favour  of  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  marshal  Lux- 
emboarg,  July  19,  1693.  The  duke  of  Berwick,  illegitimate  son  of  James  II.,  who 
was  fighting  on  the  side  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  brigadier  Churchill,  after- 
wards the  great  duke  of  Marlborough. 

LANDGRAVE.  This  is  from  land,  and  prove  a  count,  a  German  title  of  dominiooy 
which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  it  became  the  title  of 
the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  about  the  year  1300 ;  and  the  rank  was  subsequently 
assumed  by  the  branches  of  Hesse  Homburg,  Hesse  Philipsthal,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadl,  &c. — See  Hette, 

LANGSIDE,  Battlv  of  ;  between  the  forces  of  the  regent  of  Scotland,  the  eari  of 
Murray,  and  the  army  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  wUch  the  latter  suffered  a  com- 

Slete  defeat.  May  15,  1568.     Immediately  after  this  last  fatal  battle,  the  unfortonats 
[ary  fled  to  England,  and  landed  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland,  on  May  16 ;  and 
was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth. 

LANGUAGE,  Language  must  either  have  been  revealed  originally  from  heaven,  or  it 
is  the  fruit  of  human  invention.  The  latter  opinion  is  embraced  by  Horace,  Locre- 
tins,  Cicero,  and  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ;  the  former  opinion  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  the  profoundest  philosophers  <^ 
France  and  England.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Hebrew  was  the  language  spoken 
by  Adam  ;  but  others  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  are 
only  dialects  of  the  original,  which  has  for  many  ages  been  lost  and  unknown. 
Psammeticus  the  Powerful,  desiring  to  know  the  most  ancient  people  and  language 
on  the  earth,  caused  two  children  to  be  kept  from  all  knowledge  of  the  use  of  speech, 
until  they  were  two  years  old  :  they  were  then  brought  into  his  presence,  and  diey 
both  pronounced  the  sound  beceaa,  the  Phoenician  term  for  bread.  He  therefore  gave 
the  Phoenician  the  precedence,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  all  other  nations,  647  B.C.— 
Herodotus,  Polyam,^  Straho, 

LANGUAGES.  Of  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  dialects.  The  origiiial 
European  ones  were  thirteen,  viz. :  Greek,  Latin,  Dutch,  Sdavonian,  qpokea  in 
the  east ;  Welsh,  Biscayao,  spoken  in  Spain  ;  Irish,  Albanian,  in  the  mountains  of 
Epirus,  Tartarian,  the  old  lUyrian,  the  Jazygian,  remaining  yet  in  Libomia  ;  the 
Chaucin,  in  the  north  of  Hungary  ;  and  the  Finnic,  in  Eut  Priesland.  Arabic  is 
the  mother  tongue  of  Africa.  From  the  Latin  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish  ;  and  from  the  Spanish  the  Portuguese.  The  Turkish  is  a  mixed  dialect 
of  the  Tartarian.  From  the  High  Dutch,  or  Teutonic,  sprang  the  Danish,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  English,  Scotch,  &c.  There  are  3664  known  languages  now  used  in 
the  worid.  Of  these,  937  are  Asiatic ;  587  European ;  276  African ;  and  1624 
American  languages  and  dialects. — Professor  Adelung, 

LANGUAGES,  Professors  of.  Regius  professors  of  modem  language!  and  of  his- 
tory, viere  appointed  to  each  of  the  universities  of  England  (a  department  which  had 
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been  previouBlj  most  strangely  and  impradently  oTerlooked,  although  such  professors 
had  been  long  before  appointed  in  all  the  other  universities  of  Europe)  by  George 
I.,  in  1724  ;  and  George  II.,  in  1736. 

LANTERNS.  In  general  use  from  a  Tery  early  date.  Those  of  scraped  horn  were 
invented  in  Engluid,  it  is  said,  by  Alfred,  and  it  is  supposed  that  horn  was  used  for 
window-lights  also,  as  glass  was  not  known  in  Alfred's  reign,  a.d.  872-901. — Slowe** 
Chron.  London  waa  lighted  by  suspended  lanterns,  with  glass  sides,  a.d.  1415. 
The  pellucid  laminae  of  the  ox  horn  has  seiwed  for  ages  for  the  sides  of  lanterns 
insteaid  of  glass,  and  for  many  uses  are  preferred.     See  article.  Lamps. 

LAOCOON.  This  exquisite  work  of  art,  executed  in  marble,  is  universally  allowed  to 
be  the  triumph  of  Grecian  sculpture.  It  was  modelled  by  Agesander,  Athenodorus, 
and  Polydorus,  all  of  Rhodes,  and  of  great  eminence  as  statuaries  ;  and  in  all  ages, 
and  by  all  nations,  this  beautiful  group  is  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  victory  of  art 
that  has  erer  been  achieved  by  human  hands. 

LAON,  Battle  of,  between  the  allies,  chiefly  the  Prussian  army,  and  the  French  ; 
fought  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  ending,  after  a  sanguinary  and  obstinate  con- 
test, in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  with  great  loss,  March  9, 1814. 

LATERANy  COUNCILS  of  the.  They  were  held  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  at 
Rome.  Of  these  councils  there  were  five :  by  the  first,  the  right  of  investitures  was 
settled  between  pope  Calixtus  II.  and  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  1122  ;  by  the  second 
council  was  secured  the  temporalities  of  ecclesiastics,  1139  ;  the  third  was  to  denounce 
schismatics,  1179;  the  fouilh  on  church  affairs,  attended  by  400  bishops  and  1000 
abbots ;  and  the  fifth  was  the  famous  council  of  Julius  IL,  1512. 

LATHE,  for  turning  ivory,  wood,  iron,  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  shape  them  to 
the  views  of  the  artist,  was  originally  an  instrument  of  rude  construction,  invented 
by  Talus,  a  grandson  of  Daedalus,  about  1240  b.c.  Pliny  ascribes  the  invention  to 
Theodore  of  Samos.     Modern  lathe  engines  frequently  cost  thousands  of  pounds. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE.  One  of  the  thirteen  original  languages  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  sprang  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish.  It  is  named  after  the  Latini,  and 
the  Latini  from  Latinus,  their  king.  A  vast  portion  of  our  most  beautiful  and 
expressive  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Italy,  about 
A.D.  581 ;  and  was  first  taught  in  England  by  Adelmus,  brother  of  Ina,  in  the  seventh 
century.  During  six  or  seven  hundred  years  the  Latin  tongue  prevailed  in  all 
public  proceedings  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Danube  to  Mount 
Atlas,  and  has  been  more  or  less  retained  even  to  this  day.  In  England  it  was 
ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  conveyancing,  and  in  courts  of  law,  in  1731. 

LATITAT.  The  writ  by  which  persons  are  usually  called  to  the  King's  Bench  court ; 
and  it  has  this  name  from  its  being  supposed  that  the  defendant  is  lurking,  or  lying 
hid,  and  cannot  be  found  in  the  county  to  be  taken  by  bill,  and  the  writ  is  directed 
to  the  sheriff  to  apprehend  him.  This  process  of  law  is  of  old  and  undefined  date. 
—Cow/.  The  writ  was  abolished  in  England,  in  all  actions  where  it  is  not  intended  to 
iM^  the  defendant  to  Bpecialbail,by  the  Uniformity  of  Process  act.  2  Will.  IV.  1832. 

LATITUDE.  FirstdeterminedbyHipparchusof  Nice,  about  170  B.C.  It  is  the  extent 
of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavens,  reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  Mau- 
pertoit,  in  latitude  66.20,  measured  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  made  it  69.493  ;  he 
meaanied  it  in  1737.  Swanberg,  in  1803,  made  it  69.292.  At  the  equator,  m  1744, 
four  astronomen  made  it  68.732 ;  and  Lambton,  in  latitude  12,  made  it  68.743. 
Madge,  in  England,  made  it  69.148.  Cassini,  in  France,  in  1718  and  1740,  made 
it  69.12  ;  and  Biot,  68.769  ;  while  a  recent  measure  in  Spain  makes  it  but  68.63— 
leii  than  at  the  equator  ;  and  contradicts  all  the  othera,  proving  the  earth  to  be  a 
prolate  spheroid,  which  was  the  opinion  of  Cassini,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  others, 
while  it  has  more  generally  been  regarded  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

LATIUM.  Now  the  city  of  Romania ;  built  by  Latinus,  king  of  Janiculum,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  country,  calling  his  subjects  Latines,  904  b.c.  Laurentum  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Latinus,  Lavinium  under  ^neas,  and  Alba 
under  Ascanius.  The  Latins^  though  originally  known  onW  among  their  neighbours, 
soon  rofe  in  rank  when  Romulus  had  founded  the  city  of  Rome  in  their  country. 

LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.  A  new  sect,  whose  principles  are  variously  represented. 
By  tome  we  are  told  that  their  tenets  do  not  vary  much  from  those  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  the  Scriptures,  without  mysticism,  being  the  foundation  of  them.  By 
others  it  is  said  that  they  assume  the  power  of  curing  the  sick,  resisting  the  operations 
of  the  deadliest  poisons,  and  working  miracles  of  several  kinds ;  and  maintain  that 
this  is  the  last  generation  of  men.  They  have  appeared  in  Hertfordshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Yorkshire ;  and  an  address  was  published  by  them  at  Manchester,  in  May,  1840. 
Great  numbers  of  these  fanatics  have  Lately  emigrated  to  the  United  States. 

LAUREATE. — See  Poet  Laureate,  The  precise  date  of  this  office  cannot  be  traced. — 
Seiden,  There  existed  the  king's  versifier  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  1251,  when 
we  have  the  Arst  record  of  him,  with  the  annual  stipend  of  100  shillings. —  Warion. 
In  king  Edward  the  IVth's  time,  the  king's  poet  was  first  so  called,  and  the  laureate 
still  continues  to  be  the  title  of  his  successors. — Pope.  It  is  said  that  the  office  of 
laureate  exists  in  England  alone.  The  abolition  of  it  was  strenuously  recommended 
by  Gibbon. — See  Poet  Laureate, 

LAUREL.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  from  the  earliest  times  the  poets  and  generals 
of  armies,  when  victors,  were  crowned  with  laurel.  Apollo  being  the  god  of  poetry, 
led  to  its  use  among  the  poets*  ;  and  the  Roman  victors  sent  home  their  accounts 
of  successful  enterprises  to  the  senate,  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  of  this  tree.  Petrarch 
was  crowned  with  laurel,  April  8, 1341.  The  laurel  called  Primus  Laurocerasus  was 
brought  to  Britain  from  the  Levant,  before  a.d.  1529.  The  Portugal  laurel  was 
brought  from  that  country,  and  is  known  as  the  Prunus  lusitanica^  before  1648. 
The  royal  bay,  Laurus  indica,  was  brought  from  Madeira,  in  1G65.  The  Alexan- 
drian laurel,  Ru*cus  racemosut,  was  brought  from  Spain  before  1713.  The  glaucous 
laurel,  Laurus  aggregata^  was  brought  hither  from  China,  in  1806. 

LAURENT  ALIA.  Festivals  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia,  which 
commenced  about  621  B.C.,  and  were  held  on  the  last  day  of  April  and  the  23rd  of 
December.     They  were  in  process  of  time  part  of  the  Saturnalia. — Ovid, 

LAURESTINE,  Viburnum  Tinus.  The  evergreen  shrub  which  blooms  about  Michael- 
mas, and  holds  its  flowers  and  foliage  through  the  winter  ;  it  was  brought  to  England 
firom  the  south  of  Europe,  before  1596.     There  are  other  varieties  of  this  shrub. 

LAVALETTE'S  ESCAPE.  Count  Lavalette's  escape  from  prison  in  France,  affords  a 
striking  instance  and  memorable  record  of  British  humanity,  gallantry,  and  courage. 
He  was  condemned  at  Paris  for  high  treason,  but  escaped  from  prison  in  tiie  clothes 
of  Madame  Lavalette  :  the  husband  and  wife  exchanging  their  dresses,  on  the  eve  of 
the  execution,  during  an  interview  afforded  them  for  a  last  farewell,  Dec.  20,  1815. 
In  this  generous  enterprise  three  Britons  assisted,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Michael 
Bruce,  esq.,  and  captain  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  who  were  convicted  of  aiding  the  escape, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  the  French  capital,  Apnl  24,  1816. 
These  gentlemen,  enemies  to  Bourbon  oppression,  procured  for  Lavalette  the  uniform 
of  a  general  officer  in  the  British  service,  and  he  then  got  into  a  cabriolet  with  sir 
Robert  Wilson,  passed  the  barriers  without  being  recognised,  and  arrived  at  Modb, 
where  his  generous  guide  took  leave  of  him.  He  then  took  the  road  to  Munich, 
where  he  found  an  asylum  among  powerful  friends. 

LAVENDER,  Lavandula  spioa.     Brought  from  the  south  of  Europe,  before  1568. 

LAWS,  ANCIENT.  The  laws  of  Phoroneus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  1807  B.C.  were 
the  first  Attic  laws,  reduced  to  a  system  by  Draco,  for  the  Athenians,  623  b.c.  ;  but 
the  latter  code  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  Solon,  578  B.C.  The  Spartan 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were  made  884  b.c  ;  they  remained  in  full  force  for  700  years,  and 
are  calculated  to  raise  our  admiration,  as  well  by  their  singularity,  as  by  the  effect 
they  had  in  forming  a  race  of  men  totally  different  from  all  others  living  in  civilised 
society.  The  Roman  laws  were  founded  on  those  of  Phoroneus.  The  Gregorian 
and  Hermoginian  codes  were  published  in  a.d.  290.  The  Theodosian  code,  in  435. 
The  Justinian  code,  in  529,  and  the  digest,  in  533. — Blair.     See  Civil  Law, 

LAWS,  BRITISH.    The  British  laws  of  earliest  date  were  translated  into  the  Saxon, 

*  The  laurel  was  alao  dedicated  to  Jupiter :  and  chosen  for  this  purjiose,  because  the  lightnings  do 
not  blast  it,  as  they  do  other  trees.  It  signified  honoiir,  conquest,  triumph,  favour,  and  preservation. 
Daphne  was  changed  into  a  laurel  by  the  gods,  with  a  view  to  preserve  her  fh>m  the  pursuit  of 
Apollo,  whose  addresses,  the  poets  feign,  she  heard  with  horror ;  and  Apollo,  running  along  the 
banks  of  the  Peneus,  exclaimed,  **  Since  you  will  not  be  my  mistress,  you  shall  be  my  laurel :  **  from 
which  time  it  became  the  custom  to  encircle  the  heads  of  poets  with  its  leaves— Or  j</ ;  Itrjr. 
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in  A.D.  590.  The  Saxon  laws  of  Ina  were  published  in  709.  Alfred's  code  of  laws, 
which  is  the  fonndation  of  the  common  law  of  England,  was  compiled  in  887,  but  in 
use  preTionaly.  Edward  the  Confessor  promulgated  his  laws,  in  1065.  Stephen's 
charter  of  general  liberties,  1136 ;  Henry  II.'s  confirmation  of  it,  1154  and  1175. 
The  maritime  laws  of  Richard  I.,  1194. — See  article,  OiSfr&n.  Magna  Charta,bj 
King  John,  1215.  Its  confirmation  by  Henry  III.,  1216,  ei  seq. — See  Magna 
Charta  and  Forests,  Charter  of  the.  Celebrated  declaration  made  by  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  "  That  no  fiction  of  law  shall  ever  so  far  prevail  against 
the  real  truth  of  the  fact,  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  justice,"  May  21, 1784. — 
Lord  Mansfield. 

LAWS  BUBBLE.  The  most  ruinous  speculation  of  modem  times.  The  projector, 
John  Law,  of  Edinburgh,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  comptroller-general  of  the 
finances  of  France,  upon  the  strength  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  bank,  an  East 
India,  and  a  Mississippi  company,  by  the  profits  of  which  the  national  debt  of  France 
was  to  be  paid  off.  He  first  offered  his  plan  to  Victor  Amadeus,  king  of  Sardinia, 
who  told  hun  he  was  not  powerful  enough  to  ruin  himself.  The  French  ministry 
accepted  it  in  1710 ;  and  in  17)6,  he  opened  a  bank  in  his  own  name,  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France  ;  and  most  of  the  people  of  pro* 
perty  of  erery  rank  in  that  kingdom,  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  immense  gains, 
subscribed  for  shares  both  in  the  bank  and  the  companies.  In  1718  Law's  was 
declared  a  royal  bank,  and  the  shares  rose  to  upwards  of  twenty-fold  the  original 
value,  so  that  in  1719,  they  were  worth  more  than  eighty  times  the  amount  of  all 
the  current  specie  in  France.  But  the  following  year  this  great  fabric  of  false  credit 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French  government,  ruining  tens  of 
thousands  of  families.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  desperate  game  was  played 
by  the  South  Sea  directors  in  England,  in  the  same  fatal  year,  1720. — Hist,  of 
France,  Nouv,  Diet, 

LAWYERS.  The  pleaders  of  the  bar,  called  barristers,  are  said  to  have  been  first 
appointed  by  Edward  I.  or  in  his  reign,  1291.  Serjeants,  the  highest  members  of 
the  bar,  are  alone  permitted  to  ploid  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  first 
king's  counsel  under  the  degree  of  seijeant  was  sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  1604.  There 
are  about  1200  barristers  in  England ;  and  the  number  of  lawyers  in  England  and 
Wales,  counting  London  and  country  attorneys,  solicitors,  &c.,  is  about  14,000. 
The  Law  Association  charity  was  founded  in  1817.  The  Law  Institution  formed  in 
1825 ;  and  obtained  a  charter,  Feb.  16,  1827  ;  the  building,  from  the  designs  of 
Vnlliamy,  was  commenced  in  1829. — See  Barristers,  Counsel,  and  the  several 
Courts  of  Law. 

LAYBACH,  C0NO&I88  OF.  This  congress  was  attended  for  some  time  by  the  sove- 
rdgna  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  finally  broke  up  after  having  issued  two 
circulars,  stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with  Austrian  troops, 
and  proscribing  popular  insurrections,  May  6,  1821. 

LAYER'S  CONSPIRACY.  Mr.  Layer,  a  barrister,  conspired  with  a  number  of  other 
persons  to  seise  George  I.,  the  prince  of  Wales,  lord  Cadogan,  and  most  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  to  take  the  Tower  by  surprise,  to  plunder  the  Bank,  and 
finally,  to  bring  in  the  Pretender.  This  in&tuated  delinquent  was  tried  and  convicted, 
and  was  hanged,  March  17,  l722,^Annals  of  England, 

LRAD.  Is  found  in  various  countries,  and  is  abundant  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  and 
in  some  places  richly  mixed  with  silver  ore.  The  famous  Clydesdale  mines  were 
disoovcred  in  1513.  The  lead  mines  of  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire  yield  about 
15,000  tons  per  annum.  The  finest  sort  of  black  lead,  that  most  fit  for  pencils,  is 
produced  only  at  Borrowdale,  but  there  in  great  quantities.  Leaden  pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  water  were  brought  into  use  in  1236. 

LEAGUES,  POLITICAL  and  RELIGIOUS.  The  League  of  the  PubUc  Good  was 
one  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  and  other  princes  against 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  1464.  The  League  of  Cambray  was  entered  into  in  1508. 
The  Holy  League  against  Louis  XII.,  1510.  The  League  of  Smalcald,  1529.  The 
League  of  the  Beggars  (the  Protestants  so  called,  though  Catholics  joined  the  league) 
to  oppose  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders,  1560.  The  League,  so 
denominated  by  way  of  eminence,  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
who  was  then  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  commenced  in  1576.    The  League  of 
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Wartzburg,  1610.  League  against  the  Emperor,  1626.  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant in  Scotland,  against  the  episcopal  government  of  the  church,  and  the  regal 
authority,  13  Charles  I.,  1638.     League  of  Augsburg,  1686. 

LEAP-YEAR,  or  BISSEXTILE.  The  Leap-year  originated  with  the  astronomers  of 
Julius  Csesar,  45  b.c.  They  fixed  the  solar  year  at  365  days,  6  hours,  comprising, 
as  they  thought,  the  period  from  one  Temal  equinox  to  another  ;  the  six  hours  were 
set  aside,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years,  forming  a  day,  the  fourtli  year  was  made  to 
consist  of  366  days.  The  day  thus  added  was  called  intercalary,  and  was  added  to 
February. — See  Bissextile.  This  almost  perfect  arrangement  was  denominated  the 
Julian  style,  and  prevailed  throughout  the  Christian  world  till  the  time  of  pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  in  1582,  when  the  calendar  was  altered  to  its  present  state. — See 
Cakjuiar.  The  difference  between  365  days  6  hours,  and  365  days  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  51  seconds,  and  6  decimals,  which  last  is  the  true  length  of  the  astronomical 
year,  in  the  course  of  years  caused  1700  and  1800  not  to  be  leap-years,  nor  will 
1900  be  a  leap-year  ;  but  the  year  2000  will  be  one. — See  Julian  year,  Gregorian 
Calendar f  &c. 

LEARNING  and  the  ARTS.  These  were  carried  to  their  height  among  the  Greeks 
during  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ;  and  with  the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  they  declined,  until  the  refugees  from 
Greece  caused  them  to  revive  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1250.  Learning  had  been  found 
so  to  obstruct  the  tyranny  of  the  emperors,  that  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
were,  by  several  decrees,  banished  from  Rome,  a.d.  16,  and  89,  et  seq.  After  the 
dark  ages,  came  Brunetto,  Latini,  and  numerous  enlightened  men;  and  Leo  X., 
about  1513,  gave  vast  encouragement  to  literature  and  the  arts  : 

**  But  see  I  each  Muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  withcr'd  bays ; 
Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  spread, 
Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  roars  his  rev'rend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  her  sister  arts  revive ; 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live ; 
With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung : 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  sang."— Pope. 

The  illustrious  Medici  family  greatly  promoted  learning  in  Italy,  about   1550. 

Foniana,  And  about  this  time  literature  began  to  flourish  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England.  The  reign  of  Anne  has  been  called  by  some  our  **  golden,"  by  others, 
our  *'  Augustan  age"  of  literature ;  it  produced  many  of  our  greatest  and  most 
learned  men. 

LEASE.  This  kind  of  conveyance  was  invented  by  serjeant  Moore,  soon  after  the 
Statute  ofUseSy  which  law  was  enacted  27  Henry  VIII.,  1535.  A  question  at  law, 
which  had  been  held  doubtful  by  the  lawyers  for  200  years,  was  determined  by  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  who  agreed  that  the  words  in  a  lease,  of  and  from  the  date, 
And  from  the  date,  had  the  same  meaning,  Nov.  21,  1777. — Phillips. 

liEATHER.  It  was  very  early  known  in  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  thongs  of  manu- 
factured hides  were  used  for  ropes,  harness,  &c.,  by  all  ancient  nations.  The 
Gordian  knot  was  made  of  leathern  thongs,  330  b.c.  The  ancients  understood  the  art 
of  tanning  leather,  and  it  was  practised  early  in  England,  and  great  improvements 
made  in  it  up  to  1795.  Leather  is  converted  into  many  uses:  a  leathern  cannon  was 
proved  at  Edinburgh,  fired  three  times,  and  found  to  answer,  Oct.  23,  1788. — 
Phillips.  The  duty  on  leather  produced  annually  in  England,  450,000/.,  and  in 
Ireland,  about  50,000/.     It  was  abolished  in  both  countries,  May  29,  1830. 

LECTURES.  Those  on  physic  were  instituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre,  the  projector 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  (founded  by  Henry  VIII.)  about  1502. — FreintTs  Hist, 
of  Physic.  Medical  and  other  lectures  became  general  in  private  theatres,  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  realm  shortly  after,  and  are  now  held  in  the  theatres  of  most  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  medical  schools.  Clinical  lectures  or  discourses  made  by  the  bed-side  of 
the  patient,  combining  practice  with  the  theory  of  physic,  were  commenced  about 
the  same  period,  and  have  materially  advanced  this  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
Moral,  divinity,  and  other  lectures  have  since  become  general  in  colleges,  churches, 
and  public  halls. — See  Gresham  College^  Boyle*s  Lectures^  &c.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  political  lectures  were  those  of  the  celebrated  Thelwall,  which  were  com- 
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menoed  in  January,  1795. — See  Thelwali,  The  lectures  of  Mr.  Thilwall  continued 
to  draw  prodigiooa  aadiences,  till  they  were  interdicted  by  acta  of  parliament,  passed 
avowedly  for  Uie  purpose.— Pfti//tpf. 

LEECHES.  The  physicians  of  France  and  Germany  say  that  the  English  doctor  has 
but  two  general  remedies  for  erery  human  disease — mercury  and  bleeding  ;  and  that 
they  gire  the  first  to  the  new-bom  infant,  and  bleed  it  also.  The  leech  was  used  for 
drawing  blood  in  very  early  times,  and  there  are  now  in  England  numerous  traders, 
"  leech-merchants,"  of  considerable  opulence.  A  leech  of  three  drachms  takes  three 
and  a  half  drachms  of  blood,  and  as  much  more  escapes  after.  Those  of  smaller 
sise  in  less  proportion ;  so  that  twenty-four  large  leeches  take  seventeen  ounces,  and 
twenty-four  small  ones  but  three. — Reeee, 

LEEKS.  The  Welch  emblem  of  the  leek  is  in  consequence  of  a  command  from  Dewi, 
or  David,  afterwards  canonised,  archbishop  of  St.  David's,  in  the  year  519.  This 
prelate,  on  the  day  that  king  Arthur  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Saxons,  ordered 
every  one  of  his  soldiers  to  place  a  leek  in  Ids  cap,  for  the  sake  of  distinction ;  in 
memory  of  which  the  Welch  wear  the  leek  on  the  1st  of  March. 

LEGACIES.  The  bequests  or  gifts  made  by  a  last  will  and  testament,  were  taxed  by 
pariiament  in  1780.  The  impost  was  increased  several  times  subsequently,  parti- 
cularly in  1796,  1806,  and  1808.  The  revenue  derived  from  it  varies  considerably 
in  amount  in  consecutive  years  ;  but  it  may  be  said  to  average  about  one  and  a  half 
to  two  millions  annually. 

LEGATE,  COURT  of  the.  This  was  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  England,  erected  by 
cardinal  Wolsey,  to  prove  wills,  and  try  offences  against  the  spiritual  laws,  founded 
8th  Henry  VIII.,  1516i — Law  Diet,     It  was  discontinued  in  the  same  reign. 

LEGHORN,  Livomo.  This  city  suffered  dreadfully  by  an  earthquake  in  1741.  It 
was  entered  by  the  French  army  in  the  revolutionary  war,  July  27,  1796,  but  the 
immense  amount  of  British  property  then  there  had  been  previously  removed.  Leg- 
horn was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  1799,  and  was  retaken  the  following  year.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  British  and  Italian  allied  forces,  in  Dec.  1814. 

LEGION.  The  Legio  was  a  corps  of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  first 
formed  by  Romulus,  under  whom  it  consisted  of  3000  foot,  and  300  horse,  about 
750  B.C.  When  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  216  b.c,  the  legion  consisted  of  5000  sol- 
diers ;  and  under  Marius,  in  88  e.g.  it  vras  6200  soldiers,  besides  700  horse.  There 
were  ten,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  eighteen  legions  kept  at  Rome.  Augustus 
maintained  a  standing  army  of  twenty-five  legions,  about  5  b.c  ;  and  the  peace- 
establishment  of  Adrian  was  thirty  of  these  formidable  brigades.  The  peace  of  Britain 
was  protected  by  th.ee  legions.  A  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and  every 
eoihort  into  6  centuries,  vrith  a  vexillum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10  men. 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR.  A  military  order  in  France,  embracing  all  distinctions  in  the 
army,  and  including  in  its  incorporation  civil  officers,  and  all  such  individuals  as  have 
eminently  distinguished  themselves  for  services  to  the  state,  military  deeds,  and 
fbr  public  virtue  ;  instituted  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  First  Consul,  May  18, 
1802.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family,  Louis  XVIII,  confirmed  this 
order,  April  1814. 

LEIGHLIN,  Sbb  op.  Founded  by  St.  Laserian,  about  a.d.  628.  Burchard,  the  Nor- 
wegian, the  son  of  Grarmond,  founded  or  endowed  the  priory  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Leighlin.  Bishop  Doran,  a  worthy  prelate,  appointed  in  1523,  was  murdered  by 
his  archdeacon,  Maarice  Cavenagh,  who  was  hanged  for  the  crime  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  oommitt^  the  murder.  In  1600  Leighlin  was  united  to  Ferns. — 
See  Ferns. 

LEINSTER.  One  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  ecclesiastically  divided  by  pope 
Eogenius  III.,  at  a  national  synod,  held  at  Kells,  March  9,  1151-2,  and  in  which  his 
holiness  was  represented  by  cardinal  i^iparo.  This  cardinal  at  the  same  time  con- 
ititated  the  four  archbishoprics.  The  province  of  Leinster  gave  the  title  of  duke  to 
Schomberg's  son,  in  1690  ;  the  title  became  extinct  in  1719  ;  and  it  was  conferred  on 
the  fiimily  of  Fitacgerald,  in  1666. 

LEIPSIC.  Famous  for  its  university  and  its  fair.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Imperialists,  Sept.  7,  1 631.  The  siege  of  Leipsic  was  sustained 
in  1637.     Leipsic  was  taken  by  the  Prussian  army,  1756.     In  the  same  year,  the 
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AoBtrians  laid  siege  to  Leipsic  in  Tain,  but  they  took  it  two  years  afterwards,  though 
they  did  not  retain  it  long.  In  the  late  wars  it  has  frequently  fallen  into  adverse 
hands.     See  next  article. 

LEIPSIC,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  greatest,  most  sanguinary,  and  decisive  of  modem 
times,  between  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  other  ;  the  former  160,000,  and  the 
latter  240,000  strong.  This  great  battle  was  lost  by  the  French,  chiefly  owing  to 
17  German  battalions,  their  Saxon  allies,  turning  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement.  80,000  men  perished  in  the  field,  of  whom  more  than  40,000  were 
French,  who  also  lost  65  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  standards.  The  victory  of 
the  allies  was  followed  by  the  capture,  next  day,  of  Leipsic,  and  of  the  rear-guard  of 
the  French  army.  The  king  of  Saxony  and  his  family  were  also  made  prisoners  ; 
and  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  entered  Leipsic  immediately  after  the  battle,  Oct.  16  and  18,  1813. 

LEMU  RES.  The  manes  of  the  dead.  The  ancients  supposed  that  the  soul,  after 
death,  wandered  all  over  the  world,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  living.  The  good 
spirits  were  called  Lares  familiare&f  and  the  evil  spirits,  Lemures  ;  they  terrified 
the  good,  and  haunted  the  wicked,  and  the  Romans  celebrated  festivals  in  their 
honour,  called  Lemuriat  or  Lemuraliat  in  the  month  of  May ;  instituted  by  Romulus, 
about  747  b.c. — Horace, 

LENT.  The  quadragesimal  fast  observed  in  the  Catholic  church,  from  Ash- Wednesday 
{which  see)  to  Easter-day,  and  supposed  to  be  of  apostolic  institution.  The  pri- 
mitive Christians  did  not  commence  their  Lent  until  the  Sunday  which  is  now  called 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent :  and  the  four  days  beginning  with  Ash- Wednesday  were 
added  by  pope  Felix  III.,  in  the  year  487,  in  order  that  the  number  of  fasting  days 
should  amount  to  forty.  Lent  was  first  observed  in  England  by  command  of  Ercom- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  in  640. — Baker* $  Chron. 

LEPANTO,  Battle  of.  The  great  naval  engagement  between  the  combined  fleets  of 
Spain,  Venice,  and  Pius  V.,  and  the  whole  maritime  force  of  the  Turks.  Don  John 
of  Austria  commanded  the  Christian  fleet,  which  consisted  of  206  galleys,  and 
30,000  men,  while  the  Turks  had  250  galleys,  of  which,  after  a  dreadful  conflict, 
they  saved  but  100,  losing  30,000  men  in  killed  and  prisoners ;  and  thus  was  pro- 
strated for  a  time  the  naval  power  of  Turkey,  Oct.  7,  1571. —  Voltaire, 

LETTERS.  Those  of  the  alphabet  were  invented  by  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  1822  b.c. 
-^UsheTf  Blair,  The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  alphabet  was  aleph, 
called  by  the  Greeks,  alpha^  and  abbreviated  by  other  nations  to  A.  The  letters, 
both  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  so  vary  in  number  and  sound,  that  a  volume 
might  be  written  in  describing  the  alphabets  which  are  known. — See  Alphabet* 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE  and  REPRISAL.  These  are  licenses,  first  issued  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  I.,,  for  the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  for  reprisal  and 
retaliation  upon  the  enemy  on  the  sea. — Rffmer*t  Fmdera,  They  were  first  granted 
in  1295. — Baker* s  Chron.  They  are  usually  granted  in  time  of  war  to  private  armed 
ships,  and  do  great  mischief  to  the  commerce  of  belligerent  nations. — PoweL 

LETTRES  DB  CACHET.  These  instraments  of  oppression  were  so  much  in  use  by 
the  French  govemment  previously  to  the  Revolution,  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  National  Assembly  was  to  denounce  them,  and  decree  their  abolition,  and  th« 
abolition  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  Nov.  1 ,  1789. — Hist,  of  the  French  RevoL 

LETTUCE.  Introduced  into  England  from  Flanders,  in  1520.  A  salad  was  a  rare 
treat  in  Henry  the  Vlllth's  reign  ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  which,  when  queen  Cathe- 
rine, this  king's  first  consort,  wished  for  a  salad,  she  despatched  a  messenger  for  let- 
tuce to  Holland  or  Flanders. — See  article.  Gardening, 

LEUCTRA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  ancient  history,  fought  at  the 
Tillage  of  Leuctra,  between  Platsea  and  Thespia,  between  the  Thebans,  under  Epami- 
nondas,  and  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  victory  being 
with  the  former.  In  this  battle,  4000  Spartans,  with  their  king,  were  slain,  and  not 
more  than  300  Thebans  ;  July  8,  371  b.c.  From  this  day,  the  Spartans  lost  their 
preponderance  in  Greece,  which  they  had  maintained  for  about  500  yearly  and  it 
passed  to  the  Thebans. — JPlutarch, 

LEVELLERS.  Men  whose  purpose  is  to  destroy  superiority,  and  bring  all  things  to 
a  level  or  equality. — Collier,    There  were  various  associations  of  this  kind.     The 
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most  extraordinary  was  that  of  which  Mancer  and  Storck  were  the  chiefs.  These 
two  began  by  pulling  down  all  the  images  in  the  churches  which  Luther  had  left 
standing ;  and  then,  finding  an  army  in  their  followers,  they  became  levellers,  and 
Mnnoer  openly  taught  that  all  distinctions  of  rank  were  usurpations  on  the  rights 
of  mankind.  At  the  head  of  40,000  men,  he  wrote  to  the  sovereign  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  to  the  magistrates  of  cities  to  resign  their  authority ;  and  on  his  march 
to  enforce  these  principles  of  equality  and  reformation,  his  followers  ravaged  the 
country.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  at  length  defeated  him  ;  7000  of  the  enthusiasts 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  with  their  leader,  fled  ;  he  was  taken,  and  beheaded  at 
Mulhanaen,  in  1525. — Nouv.  Diet,  HUi,  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution 
■ome  knots  of  persons,  styled  levellers,  appeared  in  England.  An  association  was 
formed  against  them  and  republicans,  by  Mr.  John  Reeves,  Nov.  6,  1792;  and 
similar  conservative  associations  spread  for  a  similar  purpose,  with  much  benefit, 
through  the  kingdom.— PAiV/tpt. 

LEVERIAN  MUSEUM.  The  magnificent  collection  of  sir  Ashton  Lever,  exhibited 
to  the  public  at  Leicester-house,  London.  It  was  offered  to  the  public  by  the  chance 
of  a  guinea  lottery,  In  1785  ;  but  only  8000  tickets  out  of  36,000  were  sold  ;  and 
thb  almost  unparalleled  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  the  holder  of  two 
tickets,  Bir.  Parkinson,  by  whom  it  was  in  the  end  sold  by  auction,  in  lots,  Sept. 
20y  et  seq.  1806. 

LEWES,  Battlb  of.  Between  Henry  III.,  king  of  England,  and  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  and  the  rebellions  barons,  fought  May  14,  1264.  In  this  battle  the  royal 
army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king,  his  brother,  Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  his  son, 
and  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  were  taken  prisoners.  One  division  of 
four  of  Montfort's  army,  a  body  of  Londoners,  gave  way  to  the  furious  attack  of 
prince  Edward,  who  pursuing  the  fugitives  too  far,  caused  the  battle  to  be  lost. 
From  this  time  Montfort  us^  his  power  so  despotically  as  to  be  in  the  end  the 
canse  of  his  own  destruction* — See  Evetham, 

LEXICOGRAPHY.  Morrison  mentions  a  standard  dictionary  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
l^oage  of  40.000  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  having  been  compiled  1100  b.c.  Nu- 
meroos  dictionaries  appeared  in  Europe  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Calapini's  dictionary  appeared  about  a.d.  1500.  The 
Leziooii  Heptaglotton  was  published  in  1759. — See  article,  Dictionary, 

LEXINGTON,  Battlb  of.  This  battle  claims  distinction,  as  being  the  first  fought 
betweea  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  war  of  independence. 
The  British  obtained  the  advantage,  and  destroyed  the  stores  of  the  revolted  colo- 
nists, but  they  lost  in  the  battle  273  men,  killed  and  wounded,  April  19, 1775.  The 
hostilities  thus  commenced  at  Lexington,  continued  to  the  peace  of  1783. — See 
UniUd  States. 

LETDEN,  SiBGB  OF.  A  memorable  siege  sustained  against  the  armies  of  Spain,  and 
daring  which  6000  of  the  inhabitants  £ed  of  famine  and  pestilence,  a.d.  1574.  In 
oommemoration  of  this  long  siege,  a  university  was  founded,  celebrated  for  its  col- 
leges and  medicinal  garden,  and  valuable  library,  1575.  The  university  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  catastrophe  of  a  vessel  laden  with  10,000  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder 
blowing  up,  and  demolishing  a  large  part  of  the  town,  and  kifling  numbers  of 
people,  Jan.  1807. 

LIBEL.  By  the  laws  of  Rome  (those  of  the  XII.  Tables),  libels  which  affected  the  repu- 
tation of  another,  were  made  capital  offences.  In  the  British  law,  whatever  renders 
a  man  ridiculous,  or  lowers  a  man  in  the  opinion  and  esteem  of  the  world,  is  deemed 
a  UbeL  "  The  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel, '*  the  well-known  law  maxim 
of  a  high  authority,  is  now  disputed.  Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  libel 
were,  viz. :  Lord  George  Gordon's  libel  on  the  queen  of  France,  for  which  he  was 
sentenoed  to  imprisonment  for  five  years  and  fined  500/.,  Jan.  28, 1788.  Dr.  Wither's 
Hbel  on  Mrs.  Fltzherbert,  July  14, 1789.  The  Times'  libel  on  the  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  Feb.  1790.  The  Morning  PoitVt  libel  on  lady  Elizabeth 
Lambert,  damages  4000/.,  July  9, 1792.  Peltier's  libel  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
in  VAndngUt  of  which  he  was  found  guilty,  Feb.  21, 1803.  Act  against  blasphemous 
and  seditions  libels,  punishing  the  offender  by  banishment  for  the  second  offence,  60 
George  III.,  1820.     Act  regulating  the  law  of  libel,  1  William  IV.  July  1830*.      _ 

*  An  actioo  for  libsl  was  Imraght  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  by  a  bookiieller  named  Stockdale, 
againsi  MMn  Hansard,  the  printers  to  the  House  of  Commons.    This  action  related  to  an  opinion 
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LIBERTINES.  A  sect  distinguished  by  its  monstrous  doctrines.  Its  heads  were 
persons  named  Quintin  and  Conn.  They  maintained  that  whatever  was  done  by 
men  was  done  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that  there  was  no  sin  but  to  those  who 
thought  so ;  that  to  live  without  any  doubt  or  scruple  was  to  return  to  the  state  of 
innocency  ;  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  ;  that  heaven  was  a  dream,  and  hell  a 
phantom  ;  religion  a  mere  state  trick  ;  with  many  other  monstrous  opinions.  Thts 
sect  arose  in  a.d.  1525  ;  and  the  term  libertine  has  been  held  in  a  bad  sense  ever  since. 

LIBRARY.  The  first  public  library  of  which  we  have  any  certain  account  in  history 
was  founded  at  Athens,  by  Pisistratus,  544  b.c.  The  second  of  any  note  was  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  284  b.  c.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  when  Julius  Caesar  set 
fire  to  Mexandria,  47  b.c.  400,000  valuable  books  in  MS.  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  by  this  catastrophe. — Blair.  The  first  private  library  was  the  property  of 
Aristotle,  334  b.c. — Strabo.  The  first  library  at  Rome  was  instituted  167  b.c.  ;  it 
was  brought  from  Macedonia.  The  library  of  Apellicon  was  sent  to  Rome,  by  Sylla, 
from  Athens,  86  b.c  This  library  was  enriched  by  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle's  works.  A  library  was  founded  at  Constantinople  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  about  a.d.  335  ;  it  was  destroyed  in  477.  A  second  library  was  formed  from 
the  remains  of  the  first,  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  successors,  consisting  of  700,000 
volumes,  which  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  heated  the  water  of  their 
baths  for  six  months,  by  burning  books  instead  of  wood,  by  command  of  Omar, 
caliph  of  the  Saracens,  in  642. — Nouv.  Did,  Hist,  Pope  Gregory  I.  ordered  that 
the  library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  should  be  committed  to  the  flames,  under  the 
notion  of  confining  the  clergy  to  the  attention  of  the  Scriptures.  From  that  time, 
all  ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  has 
been  emphatically  distinguished  as  profane  in  opposition  to  sacred.  The  early 
Chinese  literature  suffered  a  similar  misfortune  to  that  of  the  west  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Alexandrian  library ;  their  emperor,  Chee- whang-tee,  ordered  all  writings  to 
be  destroyed,  that  everything  might  begin  anew  as  from  his  reign ;  and  books  and 
records  were  afterwards  recovered  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  difficulty. 

LIBRARIES  OF  EUROPE.  The  first  public  library  in  lUly  was  founded  by  Nicholas 
Niccoli,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning.  At  his  death,  he  left  his  library  for 
the  use  of  the  public,  a.d.  1436.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  enriched  it,  after  the  death  of 
Niccoli,  with  the  invaluable  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Cbaldaic,  and  Indian  MSS. 
Among  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  are  the  following : — That  of  the  Vatican,  at 
Rome,  founded  by  pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1446 ;  improved  by  Siztus  V.,  1588 ;  it 
contains  150,000  volumes,  and  40,000  manuscripts.  The  Imperial  Library  of 
Vienna,  founded  by  Maximilian  I.,  about  1500 ;  and  one  of  the  most  choice  existing. 
The  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  by  Francis  I.,  about  1520  ;  it  contains  500,000  volumes, 
and  77,000  manuscripts.  The  Escnrial,  at  Madrid,  commenced  with  the  founda- 
tion of  that  sumptuous  palace,  by  Philip  II.,  in  1562  ;  the  Spaniards  regard  it  as 
matchless.  The  Library  of  Florence,  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  1560,  of  great  value 
in  illustrated  and  illuminated  works.  The  Library  of  the  University  of  Munich 
contains  400,000  volumes,  and  10,000  manuscripts  ;  and  that  of  Gottingen,  300,000 
volumes,  and  6000  manuscripts. 

LIBRARIES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Richard  de  Bury,  cbanceUor  and  high  trea- 
surer  of  England,  so  eariy  as  1341,  raised  the  first  private  library  in  Europe.  He 
purchased  thirty  or  forty  volumes  of  the  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  for  fifty  pounds'  weight 
of  silver.  Our  national  libraries  are  of  great  number  and  extent ;  the  following  are 
among  the  principal : — ^The  Bodleian,  at  Oxford,  founded  40  Elizabeth,  1598  ;  opened 
in  1602  :  this  library  contains  nearly  400,000  volumes,  and  upwards  of  30,000 
manuscripts.  The  Cottonian  Library,  founded  by  sir  Robert  Cotton,  about  1600  ; 
appropriated  to  the  public,  13  William  III.,  1701  ;  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  1731 ; 
removed  to  the  British  Museum,  1753.  The  RadcUfTeian,  at  Oxford,  founded  by 
the  wiU  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  who  left  40,000/.  to  the  University,  1714  ;  opened,  1749. 
The  Library  at  Cambridge,  1720,  when  George  I.  gave  5000/.  to  purchase  Dr. 
Moore's  collection.    The  fine  library  of  George  III.,  presented  to  the  nation  by 

ezprened  in  a  parliamentary  Report  of  a  book  published  by  Btockdale.  Lord  Denman,  in  giving  Judg- 
ment, said,  be  was  not  aware  that  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  could  Justify  the  publica- 
tion of  a  libel,— an  opinion  which  led  to  some  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Ilouse,  and  to  other 
actions  by  Btockdale ;  and  in  the  session  of  1 840  ( April  14) ,  a  law  was  passed  giving  summary  protection 
to  peitons  employed  by  parliament  in  the  publication  of  its  reports  and  papers. 
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George  IV.,  in  1827.  The  library  of  the  Royal  Institution.  That  of  the  London 
Institationy  of  Sion  College,  &c.,  and  the  great  library  of  the  Bridsh  Maseum,  con- 
taining about  500,000  Tolumes,  and  100,000  manuscripti,  including  the  Cottoiiian, 
the  Harleian,  and  other  coUectioni,  which  tee.  The  Library  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh,  are  among  the  most  extensive 
and  Talnable  in  theM  countries. 

LICENCES.  This  mode  of  levying  money  on  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  our  first  Richard,  about  the  year  1190  ;  but  it  was  then  confined  to  such  of  the 
nobility  as  desired  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  who  were  many  at  this 
time. — Sindair^t  Hist,  of  the  Brii.  Revenue,  Licences  for  public-houses  were 
first  granted  in  1551.  Games  and  gaming-houses  were  licensed  in  London  in  1620. 
The  licence  system  for  various  exciseable  articles  was  enforced  in  various  reigns, 
from  the  12th  Charles  II.,  1660,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  A  remark- 
able roitraining  effect  of  hcen<»s  is  this  :  that  the  act  which  obliged  lottery  office- 
keepers  to  take  out  licences,  and  pay  50/.  for  each,  at  once  reduced  the  number  of 
tiiese  offices  firom  400  to  51,  Aug.  1778.— PAt//tp«. 

LICHFIELD  AND  COVENTRY,  Bishopric  of.  See  Coventry,  Lichfield  cathedral 
was  first  built,  so  early  as  656  a.d.  In  Lichfield  castle,  king  Richard  II.  kept  his 
sumptuous  Christmas  festival,  1397,  when  were  consumed  200  tuns  of  wine,  and 
2000  oxen.  A  charter  was  granted  to  Lichfield,  constituting  it  a  city,  by  Ed- 
ward VI.,  1549. 

Lie  INI  A  LEX  forbade  any  person  to  possess  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  or  more 
than  100  head  of  large  cattle,  or  500  of  small,  in  the  Roman  states ;  and  another 
law  of  this  name  imposed  a  severe  penalty  on  party  clubs,  or  societies  assembled  for 
election  purposes.  A  third  law,  limiting  the  expenses  of  the  table,  and  the  quantity 
of  animal  food,  but  not  forbidding  fruits,  was  enacted  110  b.c. 

LIE.  The  very  odious  affront  of  giving  the  lie,  arose  from  the  phrase,  "  Thou  liest," 
in  the  oath  taken  by  the  defendant  in  judicial  combats  before  engaging,  when  charged 
with  any  crime  by  Uie  plaintiff ;  and  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  make  current  his  giv- 
faig  the  lie  to  the  emperor,  first  stamped  it  with  infamy,  by  saying,  in  a  solemn  assem- 
bly, that  <'  he  was  no  honest  man  who  would  bear  the  lie,''  a.d.  1527. 

LIEGE.  Formerly  called,  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  churches  and  convents, 
"  tiie  paradise  of  priests,  the  purgatory  of  men,  and  the  hell  of  women."  Taken  by 
the  English  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  1702  ;  and  by  the  French  and  other 
powers,  at  various  times,  up  to  1796,  when  it  was  annexed  to  France.  Liege  was 
incorporated  with  the  Netherlands,  in  1814. 

LIFE-BOAT.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  of  South  Shields,  in  1789.  It 
was  first  put  to  sea  January  30,  1790  ;  and  Mr.  Greathead  received  a  reward  of 
1200/.  from  parliament,  for  this  great  means  of  saving  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  Its 
principle,  and  that  of  other  inventions  and  improvements  which  have  followed,  is 
Mcb  an  elevation  of  the  two  extremities,  as  that,  if  overset,  these  elevated  ends  would 
be  as  light  as  the  body  of  the  boat ;  and,  to  add  to  the  effect,  several  pounds  of  cork 
are  atticfaed  to  the  ends.  The  shape  of  the  boat  is  curvilinear,  approaching  that 
of  ft  erescent 

LIFE-PRESERVER.  The  apparatus  of  captain  Manby,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of 
shipwreck,  is  of  a  construction  equally  simple  and  admirable.  It  effects  a  commu- 
nication with  the  distressed  vessel  by  a  rope,  by  which  it  is  afterwards  easy  to  send 
on  board,  or  from  the  ship,  anything  else.  The  rope  is  thrown  by  a  shot  from  a 
mortar,  with  a  line  attached  to  it  For  the  night,  a  night-ball  is  provided  with  a 
hollow  case  of  thick  pasteboard,  and  a  fuze  and  quick  mstcb,  and  charged  with  fifty 
balls,  and  a  sufficiency  of  powder  to  inflame  them.  The  fuze  is  so  graduated  that  the 
■bell  shall  explode  at  the  height  of  300  yards.  The  balls  spread  a  brilliant  light  for 
nearly  a  minute,  and  give  a  clear  view  of  every  surrounding  object.  This  apparatus 
was  brought  into  use  in  February,  1808  ;  and  in  the  first  twenty  years  it  hsd  been 
the  means  of  saving  fifty-eight  vessels,  many  of  them  with  valuable  cargoes,  and  410 
of  their  crews  and  passengers  from  a  watery  grave. 

LIGHT.  The  law  of  refraction  discovered  by  SnelUus,  about  a.d.  1624.  The  motion  ard 
velocity  of  light  discovered  by  Reaumur,  and  after  him  by  Cassini.  Its  velocity 
ascertained  to  be  190,000,000  of  miles  in  sixteen  minutes,  or  nearly  200,000  miles 
in  a  second,  which  is  a  miUion  of  times  swifter  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 
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about  1607.  The  light  of  the  sun  is  eight  minutes  and  eight  Becoodg  in  its  trans- 
mission through  the  space  from  that  orb  to  the  earth.  Light  is  the  effect  of 
Tarions  excitements,  besides  combustion ;  friction  produces  it,  and  phosphorus  pro- 
duces it ;  and  the  diamond  and  snow  appear  to  absorb  and  radiate  it ;  some  com- 
binations evoWe  it,  and  some  plants  give  flashes.  On  rubbing  the  eyes  in  the  dark, 
their  inflammation  produces  flashes  of  light.  Slacking  lime  produces  light  and  great 
heat — See  Optics, 

LIGHT-HOUSES.  They  were  erected  by  all  the  ancient  commercial  people,  and  called 
Tors,  or  pillars,  as  those  of  Hercules,  near  Gibraltar  ;  that  of  Pharos,  at  Alexandria, 
550  feet  high,  and  visible  forty-two  miles;  the  Pharos  of  Messina  ;  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  &c.  There  are  forty-two  round  the  coasts  of  England,  fifteen  on  the  east 
coast,  thirteen  in  the  English  channel,  and  fourteen  in  the  Irish  channel.  There  are 
seventeen  on  the  Scottish  coasts,  and  twenty-six  on  the  Irish  coasts. — See  Bell-rock, 
Eddystone,  &c. 

LIGHTS.  At  the  religious  assemblies  of  Christians,  lights  were  flrst  used,  it  is  said, 
in  order  thereby  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  their  meeting  in  the  dark  at  night,  during  times 
of  persecution.  They  were  introduced  into  churches  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century,  and  were  continued  afterwards  in  the  Romish  churches  at  noon-day.  Lamps 
were  in  use  previously  to  candles. — See  Candlenuu. 

LIGNY,  Battle  of,  fought  just  previously  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo, 
between  the  Prussian  army  under  Blucher,  and  the  French  army  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated,  June  16,  1815.  The  result  of  this 
battle  did  not,  however,  prevent  Blucher  arriving  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  in  the 
evening  of  that  great  engagement,  at  the  most  critical  and  decisive  moment  of  it. 

LIGURIAN  REPUBLIC.  Founded  in  June,  1802,  upon  the  ruin  of  that  of  Genoa. 
The  doge  of  this  new  republic  was  solemnly  invested  at  Genoa,  August  10,  1802. 
The  Ligurian  republic  was  incorporated  with  France,  it  having  demanded  a  union 
with  the  latter  country,  May  25, 1805.     It  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

LILAC  TREE.  Syringa,  The  Persian  lilac  tree,  a  native  of  Persia,  was  cnltivated 
in  Britain,  about  a.d.  1638.  The  common  lilac  tree  was  cultivated  in  England  by 
Mr.  John  Grerard,  about  1597. — See    Flowers,  and  Gardening. 

LILY.  The  mistress  of  the  field. — Shakspeare.  The  most  exalted  of  flowers.— 
Klopstock,  An  emblem  of  France.  See  Fleur-de-lis,  **  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you  that  even  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'' — McUthew,  vi.  28, 29.  The  lily  of  the  Scriptures 
is  of  Persian  origin  ;  the  lily  also  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  Italy,  and  some  varieties 
of  it  were  brought  to  England  before  1460.  The  Guernsey  ILby  came  from  Japan  ; 
the  Red-coloured  from  South  America ;  the  Gigantic  lily,  Doryanthes  SMoelsa,  was 
brought  from  N.  S.  Wales,  in  1800. 

LIMA.  See  America  and  Columbia,  In  1534,  Pizarro,  marching  through  Peru,  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  and  there  he  found^  a  city,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  or  City  of  the  Kings.  This  Spanish  name  it 
retains  in  all  legal  deeds,  but  it  is  better  known  as  Lima.  Awful  earthquakes 
occurred  here,  since  solemnly  commemorated  by  annual  festivals,  a.d.  1586,  1630, 
1687,  and  October  28,  1746.  In  the  last  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Callao,  which  see. 

LIMERICK.  Anciently  Lnnneach ;  about  the  year  550,  St  Munchin  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  bishopric  and  built  a  church  here,  which  latter  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  in  853.  Limerick  obtained  its  charter  in  1195,  when  John  Stafford  was 
made  first  provost ;  and  its  first  mayor  was  Adam  Servant,  in  1 198.  In  August, 
1691,  Limerick  was  invested  by  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  surrendered  on  most 
honourable  terms,  October  3,  same  year.  See  next  article.  An  awful  explosion  of 
218  barrels  of  gunpowder  greatly  shattered  the  town,  killing  100  persons,  February 
1,  1694.  Another  explosion  of  gunpowder  here  killed  many  persons,  January  2, 
1837.    Awful  and  destructive  tempest,  January  6 — 7,  1839. 

LIMERICK,  Trbaty  of.  The  celebrated  civil  and  military  articles  of  Limerick 
(including  the  other  forts  and  places  then  in  possession  of  the  Irish)  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  following  persons :  sir  Charles  Porter,  and  Thomas  Coningsby,  esq., 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  baron  Ginckle,  commander  of  the  English  army,  on  the 
one  part ;  and  Patrick^  earl  of  Lucan,  Piercy,  Tisconut  Galmoy,  colonels  Purcell  and 
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Casack,  sir  Toby  Batler,  colonel  Garret  Dillon,  colonel  Browne,  and  lieutenant- 
generals  D'Usson  and  De  Tease,  commanders-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army,  on  the 
other  part,  October  3,  1691.  It  was  agreed  that  all  arms,  pro]>erty,  and  estates 
should  be  restored ;  all  attainders  annolled,  and  all  outlawries  reversed ;  and  that  no 
oath  but  that  of  allegiance  should  be  required  of  high  or  low :  the  freedom  of  the 
Catholic  religion  was  secured  ;  relief  from  pecuniary  claims  incurred  by  hostilities 
was  guaranteed ;  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  was  extended  to  all  who  desired  it ; 
and  a  general  pardon  proclaimed  to  all  then  in  arms  ;  ratified  under  the  great  seal  by 
their  majesties  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  — Burns. 

LIMERICK,  See  of.  Said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  saint  Munchin,  about 
A.D.  550.  See  Limerick,  Donald  O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  founded  the  cathedral 
about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  English.  The  see  of  Inis  Scattery  was  united  to 
Limerick,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  close  of  the  twelfth  ; 
but  according  to  Usher,  its  possessions  were  divided  among  the  sees  of  Limerick, 
Killaloe,  and  Ardfert.  By  an  extent  returned,  5  Charles  I.,  this  prelacy  was  valued 
at  40/.  sterling  :  and  Ardfert  (united  to  it),  26  Elizabeth,  at  12/.  13«.  Ad.  per  annum, 

LINCELLES,  Battle  of,  between  the  allied  English  and  Dutch  armies  and  the 
French,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  August  18,  1793.  In  this  engagement 
general  Lake  commanded  the  three  battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  who  so  much  dis- 
tinguished themselves  ;  colonel  Bosville,  of  the  Coldstream,  was  killed  :  the  French 
lost  eleven  pieces  of  cannon. 

LINCOLN.  Once  a  Roman  colony,  and  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  cities  in  England.  Louis,  dauphin  of  France,  having  been 
invited  over  by  the  discontented  barons  in  the  last  year  of  king  John's  reign,  was 
acknowledged  by  them  as  king  of  England,  here  ;  but  the  nobility  in  general  were 
summoned  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  Gloucester,  to  crown  Henry  III.,  and  they 
afterwards  marched  against  the  dauphin's  and  barons'  army.  See  next  article. 
Newport-gate  is  the  richest  remnant  of  Roman  architecture  left  in  Britain  ;  the  castle 
is  a  venerable  ruin  ;  and  the  ruins  of  religious  houses  are  so  numerous,  that  the  very 
bams,  stables,  &c.,  are  built  with  arched  doors  and  windows. 

LINCOLN,  Battles  of.  Without  Newport-gate  was  fought  upon  Lincoln  plain  the 
memorable  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  empress  Maud,  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  army  of  Stephen,  commanded  by  himself,  in  which  the 
king  was  overthrown  and  taken  prisoner,  February  2,  1141.  Battle  between  the 
adherents  of  the  dauphin  of  France  (see  previous  article) ^  and  the  army  of  Henry  III. 
of  England,  a  most  sanguinary  ftght,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Louis,  who  with- 
drew his  absurd  pretensions  to  the  English  crown,  and  Henry  was  firmly  established 
on  the  throne.  May  19, 121 7.  This  latter  battle  obtained  the  name  of  the  fair  of  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN,  Bishopric  and  Cathedral  of.  Anciently  Sidnacester  and  Dorchester 
were  two  distinct  sees ;  they  were  united,  and  about  a.d.  1075,  were  removed  to 
Linoohi,  by  bishop  Remigius  de  Fescamp,  who  built  a  cathedral,  afterwards  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  rebuilt  by  Alexander,  the  twenty-third  bishop,  and  made  the  beautiful 
pile  it  now  appears  by  Hugh  of  Burgundy,  the  twenty-fifth  bishop.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  All  Saints.  This  diocese  is  the  largest  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
notwithuBtanding  that  the  dioceses  of  Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough,  were  formerly 
parts  of  it,  although  they  are  now  distinct  sees.  Lincoln  was  valued  at  the  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries  at  2065/.  per  annum  ;  and  after  many  of  its  manors  had  been 
seized  upon,  it  was  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  894/.  \(Si.\d.  It  has  given  three 
saints  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  the  civil  state  of  England  six  lord  chancellors. 
St.  Birinus  was  the  first  bishop,  in  625.  The  great  bell  of  the  cathedral,  called  Great 
Tom  of  Lincoln^  weighs  9894  lbs. 

LINCOLN*S-INN.  Derives  its  name  from  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  erected 
ft  mansion  on  this  spot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Converted  from  the  bishop  of 
Chicbester's  palace  to  an  inn  of  court,  1310.  The  gardens  of  Lincoln^s-Inn  Fields 
were  laid  ont  by  Inigo  Jones,  about  1620,  and  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  largest 
pyramid  of  Egypt  The  virtuous  lord  Russel  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
July  21,  1683.  The  square  was  inclosed  with  iron  railings,  in  1737.  The  theatre 
in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields  was  built  in  1695 ;  and  from  it  sprung  the  Theatre-Royal, 
Covent  Garden.    The  new  buildings  erected,  and  square  planted,  1845. 

LINEN.  A  fabric  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  arrayed  Joseph  in  vestures  of 
ine  Hoen. — Gon.  xli.  42.    This  article  was  first  manufactured  in  England  by  Flemish 
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weavers,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  III.,  1253.  Before  this  period  woollen 
shirts  were  generally  worn.  A  company  of  linen  weaveri  established  itself  in  London, 
in  1368 ;  and  the  art  of  staining  linen  became  known  in  1579.  A  colony  of  Scots  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  other  fVesbyterians  who  fled  from  persecution  in  that  country 
in  the  succeeding  inglorious  reigns,  planted  themselves  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Ireland,  and  there  established  the  linen  manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encouraged 
by  the  lord  deputy  Wentworth,  in  1634.  Hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  and  yam,  from 
Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free,  1696.  This  law  gave  rise  to 
the  subsequently  improved  state  of  the  manufeu^ture  there.  The  Irish  Linen  Board  was 
established  in  1711 ;  the  Linen-hall,  Dublin,  was  opened,  1728  ;  the  Board  wu 
abolished  in  1828.  Dunfermline  in  Fifeshire,  Dundee  in  Angusshire,  and  fiamsley 
in  Yorkshire,  are,  in  Great  Britain,  chief  seats  of  our  linen  manufacture. 

LINN^AN  SYSTEM.  The  system  of  botany  of  the  eminent  Linne,  a  Swede,  or,  u 
his  name  is  Latinised,  Linnsus,  was  commenced  about  1725-30  ;  and  his  first  great 
work  was  a  dictionary  of  7300  plants  arranged  in  classes,  orders,  and  genera ;  be 
classed  the  plants  according  to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts,  and 
made  the  flower  and  fruit  the  test  of  his  various  genera.  The  Linnsean  Society  in 
London  was  instituted  in  1788,  and  was  incorporateid  March  26,  1802. 

LIPPSTADT,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  to  be  found  in  history,  fought 
between  the  Swedish  and  Austrian  armies,  in  which  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the 
Austrian  general  were  both  killed,  the  former  foully,  and  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
November  6,  1632.  The  king,  Gustavus  Adolphus  II.,  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  as  a  warrior  in  several  previous  battles  against  the  Germans. 

LISBON.  The  Moors  are  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  Lisboa  to  this  dty  when 
they  conqured  it,  a.d.  716.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Portugal  by  Emanuel,  1506. 
Lisbon  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  November  1,  1755.  See  Earik. 
quaket.  It  became  a  point  of  the  late  war,  and  the  court  fled  to  the  Brazils, 
November,  1807,  in  which  month  (the  30th)  the  French  army  under  Jnnot  entered 
Lisbon,  and  held  possession  of  it  until  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  in  which  they  were 
defeated  by  the  British,  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  August  21, 1808.  Insurrectioa 
at  Lisbon,  August  21,  1831.     Massacre  at  Lisbon,  June  9, 1834. — See  Pariupal. 

LISLE,  Siege  op.  Lisle  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies ;  and 
though  its  immense  fortifications  were  deemed  impregnable,  it  was  taken  after  a 
three  months'  siege,  in  1708.  It  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  in 
consideration  of  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  :  this  siege  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  famous  in  modem  history.  In  the  revolutionary  war. 
Lisle  sustained  a  severe  bombardment  horn  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege,  October  7,  1792. 

LISMORE.  Of  the  ancient  frune  of  this  onco  great  town,  an  olden  writer  of  the  life 
of  St.  Carthage  says  :  '*  Lismore  is  a  femous  and  holy  city,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
is  an  asylum  where  no  woman  dare  enter ;  it  is  full  of  ccdls  and  holy  monasteries, 
and  religious  men  in  great  number  abide  here  :  hither  holy  men  flock  from  evenr 
part  of  Ireland,  and  from  England,  and  Britain,  being  desirous  to  Uve  in  Chiist. 
The  celebrated  castle  of  Lismore  was  burnt  in  the  Irish  war,  1645 ;  but  was  rebuilt 
with  great  magnificence  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

LISMORE,  See  of.  St.  Carthage,  promoted  in  a.d.  636,  was  its  first  prelate,  as  well 
as  founder,  and  the  first  cathedral  was  then  built.  It  was  repaired  by  Cormac^ 
son  of  Muretus,  king  of  Munster,  about  1130  ;  and  the  bishopric  was  united  to  that 
of  Waterford,  about  1363.     No  valuation  is  made  of  Lismore  in  the  king's  books. 

LISSA,  Battle  of,  in  Silesia,  closing  a  memorable  campaign,  and  in  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  vanquished  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine ;  6000  Austrians  were  slai^  in  this 
battle,  December  5, 1757.  Lissa,  in  Poland|  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Russian  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1707. 

LITANIES.  They  were  first  used  in  processions  and  other  devotions,  about  a.d.  400. 
Litanies  to  the  Virgin  Mary  were  first  introduced  by  pope  Gregory  I.,  in  or  aboat 
595. — Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  The  first  English  litany  was  commanded  to  be 
used  in  the  Reformed  Churches  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  1543.— Co^ttfr'«  Eee.  Historf, 

LITERARY  PROPERTY.  See  Copyright,  The  statute  of  queen  Anne,  1709-10, 
securing  literary  property,  was  confirmed  by  a  memorable  decision  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  daim  of  perpetual  copyright  was  overruled  February  22 
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1774.  The  itatute  decUred  the  author  to  have  an  eiclasiTe  right  for  14  yean, 
and  if  at  the  end  of  that  term  he  were  living,  the  right  to  again  return  to  him  for 
the  aame  term  of  jeart.  The  later  acts  extended  the  author's  right  to  28  years,  and 
if  living  at  the  end  of  that  time,  then  to  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  the  5th  and 
6th  of  Victoria,  the  right  is  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  for  seven  years 
after  his  death ;  but  if  that  term  expire  earlier  than  42  years,  the  right  is  still  to 
endure  for  42  years,  for  which  term  dso  any  work  published  after  the  author's  death 
ia  to  continue  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  manuscript ;  act  passed  July  1, 
1842.  The  Dramatic  Authors'  Protection  act,  passed  June  10, 1833.  The  Inter- 
national Copyright  bill,  passed  July  31,  1838. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES,  CLUB,  FUND,  &c.  The  various  societies  connected  with 
literature  in  London,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  through  the  volume. 
The  celebrated  Literary  Club  was  instituted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  induded  many  of 
the  ilittstrious  men  in  literature  of  the  age,  1765.  The  Literary  Fund,  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  was  founded  in  1790,  to  relieve  authors  and  literary  men  who  by  age  or 
infirmities  are  reduced  to  poverty :  this  society  was  incorporated  in  1818.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  was  established  Sept.  15,  1825. 

LITHOGRAPHY.  The  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  Alois  Sennefelder,  whose  fint 
essays  were  executed  about  1796 ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  art  was  announced  in 
Germany,  and  was  known  as  polyautography.  It  became  partially  known  in  England 
in  1801  et  seq.f  but  its  general  introduction  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Ackermann,  of 
London,  about  1817.    Sennefelder  died  in  1841. 

LITHOTOMY.  The  surgical  operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone  was  performed  by  the 
ancients.  The  small  apparatus,  so  called  from  the  few  instruments  used  in  the 
operation,  was  practised  by  Celsus,  about  a.d.  1 7.  The  operation  called  the  high 
apparatus,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  De  Franco,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the 
most  ancient.    The  great  apparatus  was  invented  by  John  de  Romanis,  about  1520. 

LITURGY.  In  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  churches  the  word  Liturgy  was 
restrained  to  signify  the  mass  only.  The  present  English  Liturgy  was  first  com- 
posed, and  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  parliament,  in  1547>8.  The  offices  for 
morning  and  evening  prayer  were  then  put  into  nearly  the  same  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them,  but  other  parts  were  different.  Upon  the  solicitation  of  Calvin  and 
others,  the  liturgy  was  reviewed  and  altered  to  very  nearly  its  present  state,  1551.  It 
was  first  read  in  Ireland,  in  the  English  language  in  1550,  and  in  Scotland,  where  it 
occasioiied  a  tnmnlt,  in  1637.  Again  altered  in  1661.  The  Liturgy  was  revised  by 
Whitehead,  formerly  chaplain  to  Anna  Boleyn,  and  by  bishops  Parker,  Grindal^ 
Cox,  and  Pilkington,  and  dean  May,  and  secretary  Smith. 

LIVERIES.  In  England  they  originated  with  our  ancestors,  who  clothed  their  vassals 
in  uniform,  thereby  to  distinguish  families  ;  they  were  originally  a  single  article  of 
dress,  or  a  particular  colour  used  on  a  part  of  some  one  garment ;  in  the  end  they 
became  rich  suits  and  gaudy  trappings. — Aahe. 

LIVERY  07  LONDON.  See  Companies  of  London,  The  term  **  Livery  '*  is  derived 
from  the  custom  of  the  retainers  and  followers  of  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  bearing 
habiliments  of  the  form  and  colour  displayed  by  those  functionaries.  It  was  usual 
lor  the  wardens  of  companies  to  deliver  a  purse  containing  20s,  to  the  lord  mayor 
on  the  1st  Dec.,  to  obtain  for  individuals,  so  desiring,  sufficient  cloth  to  make  a  suit, 
and  the  priTilege  of  wearing  the  livery.  This  circumstance  added  to  the  splendour  of 
the  mayor's  train  when  the  civic  court  went  forth. — Ashe, 

LIVERPOOL.    This  town,  whieh  within  the  last  century  has,  by  a  progressive  increase 

in  extent,  population,  and  commercial  importance,  obtained  the  first  rank  after  the 

metropolis,  is  supposed  to  be  noticed  in  Domesday-book  under  the  name  Esmedune, 

Wf  Smedune,    In  oUier  ancient  records  its  various  appellations  are,  Lilherpui,  and 

Lyrpuit  signi^ing  probably,  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  the  county,  the  lower  pool ; 

though  some  have  deduced  its  etymology  from  a  pool  frequented  by  an  aquatic  fowl, 

called  the  "  Liver,"  or  from  a  sea-weed  of  that  name ;  and  others,  from  its  having 

belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lever,  whose  antiquity  is  not  sufficiently  esta- 

blishd  to  justify  that  conclusion.    Soon  after  the  Conquest,  William  granted  that 

part  of  the  county  situated  between  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Ribble  to   Roger  of 

Poltiersy  who,  according   to  Camden,  built  a  castle  here,  about  the  year  1089. 

To  this  eircumstance  is  attributed  the  origin  of  the  town.     It  was,  however,  but  a 

•mall  ftihing  place,  lutU,  in  1172,  its  fitvoorable  situation,  and  the  convenience  of 
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its  port,  attracted  the  notice  of  Henry  II.,  who  made  it  the  place  of  rendezvous  and 
embarkation  of  his  troops  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland  : — 


Liverpool  made  a  free  burgh  by  King 

Henry  III a.d.  12-29 

Made  an  independent  port  .         .         .  1335 
Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  mode  it  bis 

residence 1358 

Liverpool  paved  {Leland)  .        .  1558 

*'  The  people  of  Her  Majesty's  decayed 
town  of  Liverpool"  petition  Elizabeth 
to  be  relieved  from  a  subsidy  •  I57I 

Town  rated  for  ship-money  in  only  £26. 

by  Charles  1 1630 

Besieged  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  surren- 
dered   June  26,  1644 

Made  a  separate  parish                 .        .  1G98 
The  Old  dock,  the  first  in  England,  con- 
structed, wid  opened    .                  .    .  1690 
Blue-coat  hospital  founded  .  ITl^ 
The  town  opposes  the  Young  Pretender, 
and  raises  several  regiments .        .    . 
Town-hall  commenced 
Infirmary  established 
Seamen's  Hospital  founded . 
A  most  destructive  fire    . 
House  of  Industry  founded  . 
Theatre  licensed,  1771 ;  opened        .    . 
Liverpool  equips,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  agidnst  France,  120  priva- 
teers, carrying  1986  guns,  and  8754  sea- 
men          

King's  dock  constructed  .  .    . 

[The  Queen's  dock  was  also  constructed 

about  the  same  time.} 
Memorable  storm  raged 
The  Exchange  burnt 
The  Town-hall  (since  restored)  destroyed 

by  fire 1795 

The  Athensum  opened  Jan.  1^  1799 

Union  Newsroom  erected  .    .  I8(N> 

The  Lyceum  erected  ....  1802 
Awful  fire,   whose  ravages  exceeded 

jffl  ,000,000  sterling  .         .    .  Sept.  14, 1808 
Com  Exchange  opened    .        .  Aug.  4, 
Royal  Exchange  completed 
Statue  of  George  IIL  oonunenced  Oct  S5, 1809 
FaU  of  St  Nicholas'  Tower,  which  killed 
80  persons        .  .     Feb.  11,  1810 


1745 
1749 
1749 
1752 
1763 
1770 
1772 


1778 
1785 


1789 
1795 


1806 
1809 


Royal  Institution  founded  .    .  1814 

Wellington-rooms  built         .         .         .  it{i5 
Royal  Institution  opened  by  a  speech 

from  Mr.  Roscoe  .  .  .  Nov.  2, 1818 
American  Seamen's  Hospital  .  .  1820 
Prince's  dock  opened  .  July  19,  1821 
St  John's  Market-place  .  .  Feb.  1822 
Royal  Institution  incorporated  .  .  1822 
Marine  Humane  Society  formed  .  .  1823 
Now  House  of  Industry  erected  .  .1824 
Liver  Theatre  opened  .  .  .  .  1825 
Old  dock  closed  .....  I82t> 
Foundation  of  the  new  Custom-house 

laid  ....  Aug.  12,  1828 
Blackrock  lighthouse  built,  and  light 

first  shown  .         .     ftlar.  I,  1830 

Lunatic  A^lum    founded,  1798;  new 

buildings  erected  ....  1830 
Clarence  dock  completed  .  Sept  1830 
Liverpool    and    Manchester    Railway 

{which  set)  oi>ened  Sept  15,  l{t3r> 

Zoological  Gardens  opened  .         .         .  1833 
Great  fire ;  property  valued  at  jff300,000 

destroyed  .        .         Jan.  J,  1833 

Lock  Hospital  opened  ....  1834 
Waterloo  dock  opened  .        .    .  1834 

Victoria  and  Trafalgar  docks  opened 
same  time         .         .         .      Sept  8, 1836 
[The  whole  range  of  the  docks  is  8^ 
miles,  and  the  cost  exceeded  j6'3,0o0v<)uO 
sterling.] 
Mechanics' Institute  opened  .  1837 

New  Fishmarket  opened       .    .  Feb.  8,  1837 
Apothecaries*  Company  formed  .         .  1837 

The  Hall  erected 1838 

Statistical  Society  foimded  .1838 

The   Liverpool   steamer  of   461 -horse 

power  sails  for  New  York    .    Oct  28, 1838 
Awful  storm  raged  .     Jan.  6,  1839 

Foimdation  of  the  Collegiate  Institution 

laid  by  Lord  Stanley         .         .        .  1840 
Foundation  of  St  Georgeli  Hall  and 

Courts  laid 1811 

Immense  fire,  which  destroyed  property 
amounting  to  half  a  million  sterling 
Sept  25,  1848 


In  1843,  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  the  port  of  Liverpool  was  as  follows ; 
British,  2,615,  of  the  aggregate  burthen  of  691,707  tons;  foreign,  1,014,  barthea 
417,621  tons.  The  amount  of  duties  paid  st  the  custom-house  for  the  jear  ending 
5th  January  1844,  was  j£'4,121,522.~-i'ar/.  Rei,  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  history  of  Liverpool  is,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  riien  into  a  degree  of  im- 
portance without  example  in  the  annals  of  any  other  town  or  city  in  the  world,  its 
present  commercial  rank  being  little  Inferior  to  Uiat  of  London. — Lewis* Topop,  Diet. 

LIVERPOOL  RAILWAY.  The  first  grand  work  of  this  kind  was  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  about  thirty-one  miles  long,  connecting  these,  two  of  the  moit 
important  towns  in  the  empire.  The  first  shaft  was  commenced  in  Oct  1826,  and 
the  excavation  of  the  tunnel,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  Jan.  1827  ;  and  the  tun- 
nel was  completed  in  Sept.  1828,  and  was  opened  July  30,  1829.  At  the  opening  of 
the  railroad,  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  a  number  of  other  illustrious  persons  were 
present ;  and  Mr.  HuBkisson,  who  alighted  during  a  stoppage  of  the  engines,  was 
knocked  down  by  one  of  them,  which  went  over  his  thigh,  and  caused  his  death,  Sept. 
15,  1830.  Tne  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  railway  was  opened  its  entire  length,  as 
the  Grand  Junction,  July  4,  1837  ;  and  the  railway  to  London  was  opened  its  entire 
length,  Sept.  17,  1838. 
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LLANDAFFy  See  of;  an  ancient  bishopric  whose  first  known  prelate  was  St. 
Dubritins,  in  522.  llie  church  takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  Latit  in  Welch, 
signifying  a  church,  and  it  having  been  erected  close  to  the  river  Taff^  or  Taffe^  in 
Glamorganshire. — Dugdale,  The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  154/.  14«.  \d, 
per  annum, 

LLOYD'S.  The  coffee-house  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  held  pre- 
viously to  the  late  fire  (see  Exchange)  on  the  northern  side  of  that  building. 
Lloyd's  was  established  in  1772,  and  is  the  resort  of  eminent  merchants,  under- 
writers, insurance  brokers,  &c.;  and  here  are  effected  insurances  for  all  the  world  on 
ships  and  merchandise.  The  books  kept  here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  early  intelligence  of  maritime  affairs. 
In  1803,  the  subscribers  instituted  the  Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country.  They 
likewise  subscribe  liberally  in  almost  every  instance  where  public  subscriptions  are 
deemed  necessary. 

LOADSTONE.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  earth.  Its  virtue* 
were  but  indistinctly  known  to  the  ancients,  yet  its  attractive  quality  had  been  taken 
notice  of  from  very  remote  times. — Sturmiut,  Aristotle  assures  us  that  Thales 
made  mention  of  it,  and  Hippocrates  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stone  that 
attracts  iron,  and  Pliny  was  struck  with  its  attractive  power.  The  polar  attraction 
of  the  loadstone  was,  it  is  said,  known  in  France  before  a.d.  1 1 80 ;  but  this  honour 
is  accorded  to  Roger  Bacon  about  12B7.  The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could 
communicate  its  virtues  to  steel  or  iron ;  and  Flavio  Gioja  of  Pasitano,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  mariner's  compass.~See  Compost. 

LOANS.  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  England  were  generally  borrowed  at 
Antwerp  until  after  the  reign  of  Elixabeth.  In  1559,  that  queen  borrowed  200,000/. 
of  the  dty  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  reform  her  own  coin,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  and  the  city  of  London  joined  in  the  security. — Rapin,  The  amount  of 
the  English  loans,  during  four  late  memorable  periods,  was,  viz. : 

Seven  years*  war  ....  from  1755  to  1763  .  .  jtf52,100,000 

American  war                  .        .    .  from  1776  to  1784  .          75;M)0,000 

French  revolutionary  war    .         .  from  1793  to  1803  .  .    168,500,000 

War  against  Buonaparte  .        .    .  from  1803  to  1814  206,300,000 

Besides  the  property  tax.  In  1813,  were  raised  two  loans  of  twenty-one  millions 
and  twenty-two  millions ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  a  subscription  loan  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  France  was  filled  up  in  London  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty 
minates,  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  millions,  Dec  5, 1 796. 
LOCHLEVEN  CASTLE,  Kinross.  Built  on  an  island  in  the  celebrated  lake  of 
Loeb  Leven,  in  1257,  and  was  a  royal  residence  when  Alexander  III.  and  his  queen 
wer«  forcibly  taken  from  it  to  Stirling.  It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1 30 1,  and 
■gain  in  1335.  Patrick  Grahami  first  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  imprisoned 
and  died  within  its  walls,  1447.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  was  confined  in  it  io 
1569.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  queen 
Mary*s  imprisonment,  in  1567,  and  of  her  escape,  on  Sunday,  May  2,  1568.  In 
this  castle  Mary  was  compelled  to  sign  her  abdication  of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  of 
whieh  an  interesting  account  is  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  in  The  Abbot^ ;  and  of 
which,  also,  some  new  and  affecting  particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Tytler,  in  the  7th 
▼olaaae  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  published  in  August,  1840. 

I/>CKS.  Those  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  were  clumsy  contrivances. 
Denon  has  engraved  an  Egyptian  lock  of  wood.  Du  Cange  mentions  locks  and 
Mdlocks  as  early  as  a.d.  1381.  The  French  are  accounted  the  worst  locksmiths  in 
Borope,  and  the  English  the  best  Bramah's  celebrated  patent  locks  were  registered 
in  1784.  Locks  have  been  made  at  Wolverhampton  in  suits  of  eight,  ten,  or  more, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  all  with  different  keys,  so  that  none  of  them  can  open  any 
bnt  its  own  lock,  yet  a  master  key  will  open  all. — See  Ket/s, 

LOCUSTS.  The  visits  of  these  animals  in  Eastern  countries  have  frequently  super- 
indnced  pestilence  and  death,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  these  consequences. 
Owing  to  the  putrefaction  of  vast  swarms  in  Egypt  and  Lybia,  upwards  of  800,000 
persons  perished,  128  b.c.  The  country  of  Palestine  was  infested  with  such  swarms 
that  they  darkened  the  air,  and  after  devouring  the  fruits  of  the  earth  they  died,  aD«l 
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their  intolerable  stench  caused  a  pestilential  fever,  a.d.  406.  A  similar  catastrophe 
occurred  in  France  in  873.  A  remarkable  swarm  of  locusts  settled  upon  the  ground 
about  London,  and  consumed  the  Tegetables ;  great  numbera  fell  in  the  streets,  and 
were  preserved  by  the  curious  ;  they  resembled  grasshoppers,  but  were  three  times 
the  size,  and  their  colours  more  variegated,  Aug.  4,  1748.  The^  infested  Germany 
in  1749,  Poland  in  1750,  and  Warsaw  in  June  1816. 

LODI,  Battle  of  the  Bridge  of.  One  of  the  great  early  achievements  in  Italy  of 
Buonaparte.  He  commanded  the  French  army,  which  was  opposed  to  the  Aostriana 
commanded  by  general  Beaulieu,  and  obtained  a  brilliant  and  decisive  victory 
after  a  bloody  engagement  in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Imperialists  perished 
on  the  field,  and  many  thousands  were  made  prisonera,  May  10, 1796.  The  conqueror 
pursued  his  advantage  with  wonderful  rapidity,  as  after  this  battle  all  Lombardy  lay 
open  to  his  army,  and  the  republican  flag  floated  in  Milan  a  few  days  afterwards. 

LOG-LINE,  used  in  navigation,  a.d.  1570 ;  and  firat  mentioned  by  Bourne  in  1577. 
The  log-  line  is  divided  into  spaces  of  fifty  feet,  and  the  way  which  the  ship  makes  is 
measured  by  a  half-minute  sand  glass,  which  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  an 
hour  that  fifty  feet  bear  to  a  mile  :  the  line  used  in  the  royal  navy  is  forty-eight  feet. 

LOGARITHMS,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratio  of  numbera 
one  to  another.  They  «/ere  invented  by  baron  Merchiston,  an  eminent  Scotchman 
(sir  John  Napier)  in  1614.  The  method  of  computing  by  means  of  marked 
pieces  of  ivory  was  discovered  about  the  same  time,  and  hence  called  Napier'i  dimes. 
The  invention  was  afterwards  completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  at  Oxford. 

LOGIERIAN  SYSTEM.  A  system  of  musical  education  commenced  by  J.  B.  Logier 
in  January  1815,  and  by  him  introduced  into  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Prussian  states,  &c.  Fint  taught  in  Dublin  with  eminent  success  by  Mr.  Logier 
and  Mr.  £.  C.  Allen,  and  in  London  by  most  of  the  high  musical  professon. 

LOGWOOD,  a  species  of  wood  of  a  dense  and  firm  texture,  and  deep  strong  red  colour ; 
it  is  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  that  produces  it ;  it  was  firet  cut  by  the  English  in 
the  bays  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  in  1662.  Its  use  in  dyeing  shortly  afterwards 
became  general,  and  was  encouraged  by  a  law. — Bums*  Annalt, 

LOLLARDS.  The  name  given  to  the  firat  reformers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  England,  and  a  reproachful  appellation  of  the  followers  of  Wickliffe. — Chaucer, 
The  origins!  sect  was  founded  by  Walter  Lollard  in  1315  ;  he  was  burned  for  heresy 
at  Cologne  in  1322.  After  his  death  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe  were  called  Lollards. 
The  fint  martyr  in  England  on  account  of  reli^ous  opinions  was  William  Sawtree, 
the  parish  priest  of  St.  Osith,  London,  Feb.  19,  1401,  reign  of  Henry  IV.  The 
Lollards  were  proscribed  by  the  English  parliament  in  1416,  and  about  1414,  numbera 
of  them,  or  persons  to  whom  the  name  was  given,  were  burnt  alive*. — Moreri ;  Carte. 

LOMBARD  MERCHANTS.  In  Englsnd  they  were  underetood  to  be  composed  of 
natives  of  some  one  of  the  four  republics  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Florence,  or  Venice. — 
Anderson  on  Commerce,  Lombard  usurere  were  sent  to  England  by  pope  Gregory 
IX.  to  lend  money  to  conyents,  communities,  and  private  persons,  who  wera  not  able 
to  pay  down  the  tenths  which  were  collected  throughout  the  kingdom  with  great 
rigour  that  year,  13  Henry  III.,  1229.  They  had  offices  in  Lombard- street,  which 
great  banking  street  is  called  after  them  to  this  iiay.  Their  usurious  transactions 
caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  EUizabeth. 

LOMBARDY.  The  Lombards  were  a  detachment  of  Alemanni  from  the  marches  of 
Brandenburgh,  famous  for  their  bravery.  They  were  invited  into  Italy  by  Justinian, 
to  serve  against  the  Goths.  To  reward  their  services,  the  emperor  gave  them  part 
of  Upper  Pannonia,  a.d.  548.  They  passed  into  Italy,  and  their  chief  was  proclaimed 
king  by  his  army  at  Milan,  in  570.  The  kingdom  of  Lombardy  supported  itself  and 
made  considerable  conquests  till  772,  when  Charlemagne  took  Desiderius,  the  last 
king,  and  annexed  his  territories  to  the  German  empire. — La  Combe. 

*  Among  others,  air  John  Oldcastle,  baron  Cobham,  was  cruelly  put  to  death  in  St.  Oiles'»>in-the- 
Fields.  His  crime  was  his  adoption  of  the  tenets  of  the  great  reformer  Wydiffe.  He  was  misrepre- 
sented to  our  heroic  prince  Henry  V.  by  the  bigoted  clergy,  as  a  heretic  and  traitor,  who  was  actually 
at  the  head  of  30,000  Lollards,  In  these  fields.  About  100  inoffensive  people  were  found  thero.  Cob- 
liam  escaped ;  but  was  taken  some  time  after  in  Wales.  He  suffered  death  on  this  spot ;  being  hung 
on  a  gallows,  by  a  chain  fastened  round  his  body,  and,  thus  suspended,  burnt  alive,  in  1417.— BvUer/ 
Pennant's  London. 
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LONDON*.  The  greatest  und  richest  city  in  the  worid.  Some  will  have  it  that  a  city 
existed  on  the  spot  1107  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  354  years  before  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  54  B.C.  and  long  pre- 
▼ionsly  the  royal  seat  of  their  kings.  In  a. d.  61 ,  it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
Lnndinium.  Landininm  or  Colonia  Augusta  was  the  chief  residence  of  merchants  at 
that  period,  and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce,  though  not  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  colony. — Tacitus,  It  is  said,  but  not  truly,  to  have  derired  its  name 
from  Lud,  an  old  British  king,  who  was  buried  near  where  Ludgate  formerly  stood  ; 
but  its  name  is  from  Llyn-DiUf  the  ^*  town  on  the  lake.'' 
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London  enlarged  by  the  Romans  .  a.o. 

Boadioea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  reduces 
London  to  ashes,  and  puts  7t),000  Ro- 
mans and  strangers  to  the  sword 

She  is  defeated  by  Buetonlos,  80.000  Bri- 
tons aremassBored,andshe  takes  poison 

London  is  walled  in,  and  a  palace  built 

800  Teasels  are  emidoyed  in  the  port  of 
London  for  the  export  of  com  alone    . 

London  made  a  bishop's  see,  and  Reeti- 
tutos  first  bishop       .... 

Theonius,  teoond  bishop    . 

St  Helitns  (afterwards  translated  to 
Ganterbury),  third  bishop  . 

Westminster  abbey  built  by  Sebert— See 
Weslmintitr  Albey   .... 

St  Paul's  built  by  Sebert-See  PaulX  8L 

A  plague  ravages  London 

Great  fire,  which  nearly  oonsumed  the 
city 

London  destroyed  by  the  Danes         .    . 

Alftred  repairs  and  strengthens  London  . 

Another  great  fire         .... 

Tower  built  by  William  L  .    . 

First  charter  granted  to  the  city  by  the 
same  king.— See  London  CitiMen* 

Another  devastating  fire 

6110  iKrases  thrown  down  by  a  tempest    . 

Charts  granted  by  Henry  L 

Heoxy  Fits  Alwyn,  the  first  mayor,  serv- 
ing twenty-four  years 

Charter  rdating  to  weirs  .        .        •    . 

Charter  of  king  John ;  mayor  and  com- 
mon council  elected  annually.  t—<Stoig<  1S09 

Charter  of  Henry  IlL    ....  1233 

Aldermen  appointed  in  the  city,  with 
important  privileges  .        .         .        .1242 

Watch  in  London,  38  Henry  III.         .    .  1253 


61 

61 
306 

359 

614 
fift3 

604 

004 
604 
0S4 

798 
839 
884 
962 
1078 

1079 
1066 
1090 
1100 

1189 
1196 


Tax  called  murage,  to  keep  the  walls  and 
ditches  in  repair  .         .   a.d. 

City  divided  into  wards  .    . 

Cheapside  stood  outside  the  city;  the 
houses  built  of  wood 

Charter  granted  by  Edward  III.  .    . 

Terrible  pestilence,  in  which  50,000  dtl- 
censperisht      •        .        .      •  . 

William  of  Walworth,  lord  mayor     .    . 

Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.   See  Tyler 

Aldermen  elected  for  life  .        .    . 

City  first  lighted  at  night  by  lanterns 

Guildhall  commenced  1411,  finished    .    . 

Whittington  thrice  lord  mayor,  viz.  1397, 
1406,  and 

He  entertains  Henry  V.  at  Quildhall, 
and  throws  into  a  fire  of  spices,  bonds 
of  that  monarch  for  monejrs  lent  him 
to  thevalueof60,00M 

Jack  Cade's  rebellion.   See  Cade    . 

First  civic  procession  on  the  water;  sir 
John  Norman  lord  mayor       .         .    . 

Falconbridge  attempts  the  city 

Sweating  sickness  rages     .         .         .    . 

The  fatal  swoit,  Sttdor  Anglicut    . 

Memorable  Evil  May-day.  See  Evil  May- 
day        

Streets  first  paved  ( Viner's  Stat.)  . 

Forty  taverns  and  public  houses  allowed 
in  the  city,  and  three  in  Westminster, 
act  7  Edward  YI.  (there  are  now  7000) 

Royal  Exchange  built    See  Exchange  . 

Thames  water  conveyed  into  the  city  by 
leaden  pipes   ...  .    . 

New  buildings  in  London  forbidden  in 
any  places  where  none  had  previously 
been  erected,  to  prevent  the  increasing 
sice  of  the  city  {         .        .        .        . 


1279 
1285 

1300 
1328 

1348 
1380 
1381 
1394 
1415 
1416 

1419 


1419 
1450 

1453 
1471 
1465 
1517 

1517 
1533 


1553 
1^82 


1580 


*Tlw  fsbles  of  OeofiRrey  of  Monmouth,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  London,  are  unworthy  of  the 
attentton  of  the  antiquary.  That  London  was  founded  by  Brute,  a  descendant  of  the  Trojan  .£neas, 
and  eallad  New  Troy,  or  Troy-novant,  until  the  time  of  Lud,  who  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  gave 
li  tha  name  of  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud's  Town,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  mere  romance.— Leigh. 

t  Stowe  incorrectly  states  this  charter  to  have  been  given  in  1209,  but  it  bears  date  May  19th,  in 
flie  16th  year  of  king  John's  reign.  John  began  his  rclgn  in  1199.  This  charter  was  acted  on  at 
that  period  in  various  instances,  as  many  of  the  mayors  were  afterwards  continued  in  their  offices 
for  aereral  years  together;  and  the  same  right  was  exerted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  who 
mad  the  office  of  lord  mayor  during  two  succeeding  years,  those  of  1816  and  1817'— /d<^m. 

t  This  terrilde  pestilence  broke  out  in  India,  and  spreading  itself  westward  through  every  country 
€B  the  globe,  reached  England.  Its  ravages  In  London  were  so  great,  that  the  common  cemeteries 
I  not  sufficient  for  the  interment  of  the  dead ;  and  various  pieces  of  ground  without  the  walls 
I  assigned  for  burial-places.  Amongst  these  was  the  waste  land  now  forming  the  precincts  of  the 
Charter-house,  where  upwards  of  50,000  bodies  were  then  deposited.  This  destructive  disorder  did 
not cntlrdy  subside  UU  1367— Idem. 

i  This  proclamation  or  decree  was  dated  from  Nonesuch,  7th  July  1580,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
OTset  new  buildings  where  none  had  befone  existed  in  the  memory  of  man.  This  extension  of  the 
mstropoUa  was  deemed  calculated  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the  plague ;  created  a  trouble  in 
fovcming  such  multitudes ;  a  dearth  of  victuals ;  multiplying  of  beggars,  and  inability  to  relieve 
tiiam ;  an  increase  of  artisans  more  than  could  live  together ;  impoverishing  of  other  cities  for  lack 
d  inhaUtanta.  The  decree  stated  that  lack  of  air,  lack  of  room  to  walk  and  shoot,  Ac,  arose  out 
sf  Coo  erowded  a  dty.    A  proclamation  to  the  same  eflfect  was  also  issued  by  James  I. 
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J.ONDON,  continued. 

Nearly  all  London  yet  built  of  wood  .  .  HHtO 
9i>,578  persons  perish  by  the  plague  .  1^)2 
Gunpowder  plot,  whieh  see  .  .  .  16tf5 
New  River  water  brought  to  London  .  1613 
Hackney  coaches  first  plied.  See  Hack- 
ney Coaches 1625 

68,596  persons  perish  by  the  great  plague. 

Bco  Plngues 1665 

Orc^t  Fire  of  London.    See  article  Fires   1666 
Act  for  a  "  new  model  of  building"  of 

the  city 1(HS 

Monument  erected,  begun  1671 ;  finished 

1677>  Sec  Monument  .  .  .  .  1677 
London  streets  first  lighted  by  lamps  .  16B1 
Charter  declared  forfeitoti,  1682;  taken 

away,  1688 ;  but  restored  .  .  .  1689 
Awful  and   devastating   storm,   called 

"  the  high  wind"  ....  1703 
Act  for  the  erection  of  50  new  churches 

in  and  near  London  .         .    .  1711 

South  Sea  bubble  commenced  1710,  ex- 
ploded 1720.    See  South  Sea  Company  .  1720 
Chelsea  water-works  formed  .  1722 

"  Great  Frost,"  Dec.  25,  173&,  to  Feb.  8,  1740 
New  Mansion  House  completed      .         .  1753 
The  lord  mayor  committed  to  the  Tower 
by  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  breach 

of  privilege 1771 

Lord  George  Gordon's  No-popery  mob. 
See  Gordon's  Mob      ....  1780 


Thanksgiving  of  George  HI.  at  St.  Paul's 

April  23,  1789 


London  Missionary  Society 
ilor^e  patrol  in  London     .         .         .    . 
liord  Nelson's  funeral  .         Jan.  9, 

Riots  on  the  committal  of  sir  F.  Burdett 

to  the  Tower   .  .         April  6, 

Civic  banquet  to  the  allied  sovereigns  at 

Guildhall         .         .         .         June  18; 
Gas  lights  used  in  London.  Aug.  18i^; 

Pall  Mall  lighted  in  1809;  and  the  city 

generally  lighted         .... 
Queen  Caroline's  funeral  passes  through 

London  .         .         .         Aug.  14, 

London  University  chartered.    See  Lon- 
don University  .         Feb.  11,  1826 
Metropolitan   police   commenced   duty 

Sept  29, 
Memorable  political  panic.  Nor.  5 ;  and 

no  lord  mayor's  show         .         Nov.  9, 
General  Fast  on  account  of  the  cholera 

in  England        .         .         .         Feb.  6, 
The  cholera  officially  announced  to  exist 

in  London  .  .  .  Feb.  14,  1832 
Queen's  feast  at  Guildhall,  .  Nov.  9,  1837 
Oxford  fires  at  the  queen.    See  Oxford's 

Attempt,  4-r.  .  .  .  Juno  10,  1840 
Francis'  attempt.  (See  Francis)  May  3U,  1842 
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1806 

1810 

1814 


1814 


1821 


1829 


1830 


1832 


[See  England  ;  and  the  oocnrrences  not 
noticed  here,  under  their  respective 
heads.] 


Memorable  storm  of  rain  and  thunder 
over  London       .  June  26,  1788  { 

LONDON,  Bishopric  of.  A  most  ancient  see,  arcbiepiscopal  in  the  time  of  the 
Britons,  founded  about  a.d.  514,  when  Restitutus  was  first  bishop.  Pope  Gre^ry 
intended  London  to  continue  arcbiepiscopal,  but  St.  Augustin,  whom  his  holiness 
had  sent  over  to  convert  the  Saxons,  was  so  pleased  with  his  reception  from  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  that  he  set  up  bis  staff  at  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Ethelbert's 
dominions,  which  continues  the  metropolitan  see  of  England  to  this  day.  London, 
however,  remained  a  bishopric,  and  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  five  saints,  and 
to  the  realm  sixteen  lord  chancellors  and  lord  treasurers  ;  it  was  valued  in  the  king's 
books  at  1119/.  Ss.  id.  per  annum. 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  Old.  Some  kind  of  structure  is  said  to  have  existed  a.d.  978. 
A  bridge  was  built  of  wood,  1014,  which  was  partly  burnt  in  1136,  and  afterwards 
repaired.  The  late  old  bridge  was  commenced  about  1176,  and  completed  in  1209, 
with  houses  on  each  side,  connected  together  by  large  arches  of  timber,  which  crossed 
the  street.  This  bridge  was  the  scene  of  an  awful  catastrophe  in  1212.  A  fire  hap- 
pened at  the  Southwark  end,  which  brought  immense  crowds  from  London  to  see, 
and  to  extinguish  it :  but  the  houses  at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  caught  fire  like- 
wise, which  prevented  their  return,  and  the  fire  at  the  south  end  prevented  their 
advancing  ;  several  vessels  that  approached  to  take  them  off  were  sunk  by  overcrowd- 
ing, and  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  3000  persons  lost  their  lives,  either  by  being  killed, 
burnt,  or  drowned.  The  bridge  was  restored  in  1300,  and  again  suffered  by  fires  in 
1471,  1632,  and  Sept.  1725 ;  and  in  1756,  all  the  houses  were  pulled  down.  The 
waterworks  were  begun  in  1582,  and  caught  fire  and  were  destroyed  in  1774.  The 
toll  was  discontinued  March  27,  1 782. 

LONDON  BRIDGE,  New.  The  first  pile  was  driven  200  feet  to  the  west  of  the 
o|^  bridge,  March  15,  1824  ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  lord  mayor,  alderman 
Garratt,  June  15,  1825.  The  bridge  was  opened  by  William  IV.  and  his  queen, 
going  by  water,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  nobility,  and  amid  great  festivities,  Aug.  I, 
1831.  Its  length  is  928  feet,  and  within  the  abutments,  782  feet ;  the  span  of  the 
centre  arch  is  1 52  feet,  and  of  the  side  arches  (of  which  there  are  two  on  each  side) 
140  and  130  feet ;  the  width  of  the  carriage-way  is  33^  feet,  and  of  the  abutments  at 
the  base,  73  feet.    The  cost  of  this  great  structure  was  506,000/. 

LONDON  CITIZENS  have  been  granted  many  privileges  and  immunities  from  the 
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time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whose  first  charter^  granted  in  a.d.  1079,  is  still 
preserved  in  the  city  archives.  This  charter  is  written  in  beautiful  Saxon  charac- 
ters, on  a  slip  of  parchment  six  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  and  is  in  English  as 
follows  : — *'  William  the  king  greeteth  William  the  bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  port- 
reve,  and  all  the  burgesses  within  London,  friendly.  And  I  acquaint  you,  that  I 
will  that  ye  be  all  there  law-worthy,  as  ye  were  in  king  Edward's  days.  And  I  will 
that  every  child  be  his  father's  heir,  after  his  father's  days.  And  I  will  not  suffer 
that  any  man  do  yon  any  wrong.  God  preserve  you."  This  is  the  first  of  nine 
charters  granted  to  London.  The  citizens  have  the  privilege  of  pleading  their  own 
cause  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  without  employing  lawyers  or  counsel,  except  in 
pleas  of  the  crown,  by  statute  40  Henry  IILi  1257. — Stotoe, 

LONDON  GATES.  The  original  walls  of  London  were  the  work  of  the  Romans. 
Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  is  said  to  have  raised  them  a.d.  379  ;  but  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built  about  306.  There  were  originally  four  principal  gates  ; 
but  in  process  of  time,  as  new  roads  were  made,  the  number  increased  ;  and  among 
others  were  the  Pra:torian-way,  Newgate,  Dowgate,  Cripplegate  (so  called  from 
lame  beggars  that  sat  there),  Aldgate,  Aldersgate,  Ludgate,  Bridgegate,  Moorgate, 
Bishopsgate,  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill,  and  Temple-bar,  rebuilt  1670-2,  the  only 
one  of  Uie  city  boundaries  now  remaining.  Cripplegate  was  rebuilt  by  the  brewers, 
in  1244,  and  was  pulled  dovni  in  July  1760.  Aldgate,  rebuilt  1608,  was  taken 
dovm  1760;  Aldersgate,  rebuilt  1716,  was  taken  down  April  1661  ;  Bishopsgate^ 
rebuilt  1733,  was  taken  down  1761 ;  as  was  Moorgate,  same  year. 

LONDON  STONE.  A  stone  placed  in  Cannon-street  by  the  Romans,  the  spot  being 
then  the  centre  of  the  city,  15  b.c.  Cheapside  was  at  this  period  in  the  suburbs. — 
Burnt.  London  Stone  is  one  of  the  greatest  antiquities  of  the  city,  having  been 
known  before  the  time  of  William  L  It  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  ;  but  the  time  and  purpose  of  its  erection  are  alike  unknown.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  spot  whence  the  Romans  measured  the  distance  of  their  several 
stations.  It  was  against  this  stone  that  Jack  Cade  struck  his  sword,  exclaiming, 
"  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London,*'  1450. — Leigh, 

LONDON  UNIVERSITY  obtoined  its  charter,  Feb.  11,  1826;  the  huildiug  was 
commenced  April  30,  1827,  and  the  college  opened  by  the  introductory  lectures  of 
professor  Bell,  Oct.  1,  1828.  The  plan  comprehends  lectures  with  examinations  by 
the  professors ;  mutual  instruction  among  the  pupils  ;  and  the  aid  of  tutors  in 
those  parts  of  knowledge  which  most  require  to  be  minutely  and  repeatedly  impressed 
on  the  memory.  The  professors  derive  their  income  principally  from  the  fees  paid 
by  their  pupUs.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  languages,  mathematics, 
physics,  the  mental  and  the  moral  sciences,  together  with  the  law  of  England,  his- 
tory, and  political  economy,  and  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the 
objects  of  medical  education. 

LONDONDERRY.  Mentioned  in  a.d.  546.  An  abbey  here  was  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
in  783.  A  charter  was  granted  to  the  London  companies,  in  1615.  The  town  was 
surprised,  and  sir  George  Powlett,  the  governor,  and  the  entire  garrison  were  put 
to  the  sword,  1606.  Londonderry  was  besieged  in  1641.  A  grant  was  madeof  Ix>n- 
dondeiTy,  with  210,000  acres  of  land,  to  various  companies  in  London,  in  1689. 
Memorable  siege  of  Londonderry,  sustained  against  the  army  of  James  II.,  who 
for  a  time  commanded  in  person.  The  heroic  garrison  and  inhabitants  were,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  driven  to  the  extremity  of  famine  ;  but  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  they  defended  the  place  against  the  enemy  until  the 
siege  was  raised  by  the  force  of  the  duke  of  Schomberg.  James's  army,  under  the 
French  general  Rosene,  retired  with  the  loss  of  about  9000  men,  after  having  prac- 
tifed  almost  unparalleled  cruelties  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  around, 
April  20,  1689. 

LONG  ISLAND,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  troops,  under  sir  William  Howe, 
and  the  revolted  Americans,  who  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  after  a  well-fought  action, 
losing  2000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  1000  prisoners.  The  Americans  were 
pursued  by  the  victors  in  their  retreat  to  New  York,  but  were  saved  under  cover  of 
ft  thick  fog  from  further  discomfiture,  Aug.  27,  1776. 

LONGEVITY.  In  these  countries  the  instances  of  it  are  remarkable,  though  rare. 
Colour  M'Crain,  of  the  Isle  of  Jura,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  is  said  to  have  kept  180 
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Christmoses  in  hU  own  house,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  being  the  oldest 
man  on  anything  approaching  to  authentic  record  for  upwards  of  3000  years. — 
Greig.  Thomas  Parr,  a  labouring  man  of  Shropshire,  was  brought  to  London  by 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  1635,  and  considered  the  wonder  of  his  time,  being  then  in 
his  153rd  year,  and  in  perfect  health ;  but  the  journey  and  change  of  air  and  diet 
killed  him,  Nov.  15,  the  same  year.  Henry  Jenkins,  of  Yorkshire,  died  in  1670, 
and  was  buried  in  Bolton  church-yard,  Dec.  6,  in  that  year,  aged  169  yean. 

OTHCR  xxTRAORDiNARY  msTANcss.  1780.  Louisa  Truxo,  a  negress,  waa  yet 


1666.  James  Bowles,  Killingworth,  aged  .  152 
1691.  Lady  Eocleston,  Ireland  .         .143 

1749.  A  man  named  Collier,  Dublin      .    .  137 
1 757*  An    Englishman    named   Eccleson 

(PhiU  Tram.)  .  .  .  .144 
1759.  James  8hiel,  Irish  yeoman  .  .  .  136 
1766.  Colonel  Thomas  Wlnslow,  Ireland  .  146 
1766.  John  Mount,  SootUmd  .  .  .136 
1768.  Francis  Conceist,  Borythorpe  .  .  150 
1772.  Mrs.  Clun,  Lichfield        .        .         .138 

1774.  William  Beeby.  Dunganron         .    .  130 
[He  had  Xnoea  an  ensign,  and  served 

at  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and 
Aughrim. — Burnt.'] 

1775.  Peter  Gordon,  Auchterless      .         .131 

1775.  Mary  Paton,  Lochwinnoch  .         .    .  138 

1776.  Mr.  Movot,  surgeon,  Dumfries         .  139 
1776.  Sarah  Brookman.  Glastonbury    .    .  166 

1778.  Thomas  Cockey,  Blechingley  •         .132 

1779.  M.  Laurence,  Orkney  .         .    .  140 

1780.  Robert  Mao  Bride,  Ilerries      .        .  130 
1780.  Mr.  WiUiam  Ellis,  Lirerpool        .    .  130 


liring  in  this  year,  at  Tucnman, 

South  America    ....  175 

1782.  Evan  WiUiams,  Carmarthen        .    '  \A5 

1786.  Cardinal  do  Soils     .        .  .110 

1787.  Bfary  Brook,  of  Leek  .  .  .  .  148 
1792.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Birmingham  .  .  120 
1792.  Mrs.  Judith  Soott,  Islington  .  .  1^ 
1806.  Mr.  Creeke,  of  Thurlow  .  .  .125 
1806.  Mr.  J.  Tucker,  Ilching-ferry  .  .131 
1806.  Catherine  Lopez,  of  Jamaica  .  .  164 
1806.  Sarah  Anderson,  a  free  black      .    .  140 

1813.  Mrs.  Meighan,  Donoughmore  .         .  130 

1814.  Mary  Innes^  Isle  of  Skye  .  .  .  137 
1814.  Mrs.  Judith  Crawford,  Spanlahtown  151 
1840.  Mrs.   Martha    Rorke,  of  Dromore, 

County  of  Kildare,  August  27  .  133 
When  James  L  visited  Hereford- 
shire, a  dance  called  the  Morioe 
was  performed  in  his  presence  by 
five  men  uid  five  women,  wboee 
united  ages  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years. 


There  are  some  extraordinary  instances  of  great  age  in  Russia ;  and  at  Dantzic 
a  man  is  said  to  have  died  at  184  ;  and  another  to  be  living  in  Wallachia,  aged  186 
years.  In  Holy  Writ,  Methuselah  is  stated  to  have  lived  969  years,  the  greatest 
age  of  any  on  record,  according  to  the  reckoning  before  the  Flood  ;  but  the  length 
of  the  years  of  that  time  is  not  ascertained ;  hence  there  is  no  fixed  principle  to 
determine  the  real  ages  of  that  epoch. 

LONGITUDE,  determined  by  Hipparchus  at  Nice,  who  fixed  the  first  degree  in  the 
Canaries,  162  B.C.  Harrison  made  a  time-keeper,  in  a.d.  1759,  which  in  two  voy* 
ages  was  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the  limits  required  by  the  act  of  par- 
luunent,  12th  Anne,  1714  ;  and  in  1763,  he  applied  for  the  reward  of  20,000/. 
offered  by  that  act,  which  he  received.  The  celebrated  Le  Roi  of  Paris,  in  1776, 
invented  a  watch  that  keeps  time  better ;  and  the  chronometers  of  Arnold,  Eamshaw, 
and  Br^guet  bring  the  longitude  almost  to  the  truth.  Philosophers  have  sought  the 
longitude  in  vain  ;  but  Newton  has  said  it  will  yet  be  discovered  by  a  fooL  Maps 
which  reckon  the  longitude  from  Ferro  require  18^  6'  to  be  added,  and  from  Paris  7f 
25''  to  be  deducted,  to  reconcile  them  to  British  maps.  Act  repealing  the  act 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  the  longitude  at  sea,  9  George  IV. ,  July  1828. 

LOOKING-GLASSES.  Made  only  at  Venice  in  1300.  They  were  made  in  England, 
by  Venetian  artists,  some  of  whom  took  up  their  abode  in  Lambeth,  in  1 673. — SaL 
ffioit.  The  French  excelled  in  their  manufacture  of  them  in  the  last  century  ;  but 
the  English  have  brought  their  factories  to  great  perfection  of  late  years,  and  now 
make  looking-glasses  to  cover,  in  a  single  plate,  the  walls  of  large  rooms. 

LOOM-ENGINE.  The  weaver's,  otherwise  called  the  Dutch  loom,  was  brought  into 
use  in  London  from  Holland,  in  or  about  the  year  1676,  since  when  the  general 
principle  of  the  loom  has  been  infinitely  varied  by  mechanical  ingenuity.  There 
are  about  250,000  hand-looms  in  Great  Britain,  and  75,000  power-looms,  each  being 
equal  to  three  hand-looms,  making  twenty-two  yards  each  per  day.  The  steam- 
loom  was  introduced  in  1807. 

LORD.  In  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Lord  is  a  particular  appellation  for  the  supreme 
majesty  of  God  and  Christ,  and  in  that  sense  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  being. 
With  us,  it  is  a  term  of  nobility. — See  Lords  and  Baron,  The  word  lord  is 
abbreviated  from  two  syllables :  it  was  originally  Hlafordf  which,  by  dropping  the 
aspirate  became  Laford,  and  afterwards  by  contraction  I^ord,  **  The  etymology  of  this 
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word,"  a  writer  obserres,  "  is  worth  obeerring,  for  it  wm  composed  of  hlaf,  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  fordt  to  gire  or  afford  ;  to  that  Iliaford,  now  Lordf  implieB  a  giver 
of  bread ;  becaiue  in  those  ages,  such  great  men  kept  eztraordinanr  houses,  and  fed 
the  poor;  for  which  reason  they  were  called  givers  of  bread." — Sse  Ladies,  The 
nickname  of  **  My  Lord/'  given  by  vulgar  people  to  hunchbacked  persons,  is  from 
the  Greek  word  lordat,  crooked. 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN  of  thb  HOUSEHOLD.  An  office  of  antiquity  and  rank. 
The  title  is  from  the  French  word  Chambellant  and  in  Latin  it  is  called  Camerario 
HotpmL  He  has  the  oversight  of  the  king's  chaplains,  notwithstanding  he  is  a  lay- 
man ;  also  of  the  officers  of  the  standing  and  removing  vrardrobes,  beds,  tents,  revels, 
music,  comedians,  hunting,  and  of  all  the  physicians,  apothecariesy  surgeons,  barbers, 
meaaengers,  trumpeters,  drummers,  tradesmen,  and  artisans,  retained  in  his  majesty's 
service.  Sir  William  Stanley,  knt.,  afterwards  beheaded,  was  lord  chamberlain,  1 
Henry  VII.,  1485.  A  vioe-cfaamberlain  acts  in  the  absence  of  the  chief;  the  offices 
are  oo-ezistent. — Beaiscn, 

LORD  DANE.  This  was  a  distinction  exacted  by  the  Danes^  about  the  time  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  991.  It  was  in  the  reigns  immediately  subsequent  corrupted  into  Lordan, 
and  given  as  a  name  of  ignominy  to  the  lazy  Danes,  who  lived  on  the  sweat  of  the 
Englishmen's  brows  ;  though  in  the  days  of  Canute  and  others,  a  private  fellow  quar. 
terfid  on  your  house  exacted  the  title  of  Lord  Dane. — Burnt, 

LORD  GREAT  CHAMBERLAIN  of  England.  The  sixth  great  officer  of  state,  whose 
duties,  among  others,  relate  to  coronations  and  public  solemnities.  The  rank  apper- 
tained for  many  centuries  to  the  family  of  De  Yere,  earls  of  Oxford,  granted  to  it  by 
Henry  I.  in  1101.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Yere,  the  16th  earl,  Mary,  his  sole 
daughter,  marrying  lord  WiUoughby  of  Eresbv,  the  right  was  established  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  house  of  peers  in  that  nobleman  s  family,  2  Charles  1.  1626.  On  the 
death  of  his  descendant,  unmarried,  in  July  1 779,  the  house  of  lords  and  twelve 
judges  concurred  that  the  office  devolved  to  lady  WiUoughby  of  Eresby,  and  her 
lister  the  lady  Georgina  Charlotte  Bertie,  as  heirs  to  their  brother  Robert,  duke  of 
Ancaster,  deceased ;  and  that  they  had  powers  to  appoint  a  deputy  to  act  for  them, 
not  under  the  degree  of  a  knight,  who,  if  his  majesty  approved  of  him,  might  officiate 
•ooordingiy. 

LORD  HIGH  ADMIRAL  of  ENGLAND.    See  article  Admiral. 

LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  of  ENGLAND.     See  Chancellor,  Lord  High. 

LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE  or  ENGLAND.  The  seventh  great  officer  of  the 
crown,  and,  with  the  earl  marshal,  formerly  a  judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  called, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  curia  mililarisy  and  subsequently  the  court  of  honour. 
It  is  the  fountain  of  the  marshal  law  ;  and  the  power  of  this  officer  was  so  great,  and 
such  improper  use  was  made  of  it,  that  in  the  13th  Richard  II.  a  statute  passed  for 
abridging  it,  and  also  the  power  of  the  earl  marshal,  which  see.  The  office  existed 
before  the  Conquest,  after  which  it  went  by  inheritance  to  the  earls  of  Hereford  and 
Easez,  and  next  in  the  line  of  Stafford.  In  1521,  it  became  forfeited  to  the  king  in 
the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  that  year  attainted  for  high 
treason,  and  has  never  been  since  granted  to  any  person,  otherwise  than  pro  hao  vice, 
and  that  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by  combat.  The  only  instance  of  a  trial 
by  combat  being  ordered  since  this  office  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  was  that 
commanded  between  lord  Reay  and  sir  David  Ramsay  in  November  1631 ;  but  the 
king  afterwards  prevented  the  trial.     See  Constable  of  Scotland,  and  Combat. 

LORD  HIGH  CONSTABLE  of  SCOTLAND.  The  office  of  lord  higl^constable  of 
Scotland  is  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity,  and  the  nobleman  holding  it  obtained  two 
grand  prerogatives,  viz.  tiie  first,  the  keeping  of  the  king's  sword,  which  the  king, 
at  his  promotion,  delivers  to  him  naked  (and  hence  the  badge  of  the  lord  high  con- 
stable is  a  naked  sword) ;  and  secondly,  the  absolute  command  of  the  king's  armies 
while  in  the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  office  came  at 
last  to  be  exercised  only  as  to  crimes  during  the  time  of  parliament,  which  some 
extended  likewise  to  all  general  conventions.  The  office  was  conferred  heritably 
upon  the  noble  family  of  Errol,  by  king  Robert  Bruce,  and  with  them  it  stiU 
remains,  being  expressly  reserved  by  the  treaty  of  Union  in  1707.  It  was  instituted 
by  khig  David  L  about  1147. 
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LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  of  ENGLAND.  The  first  great  officer  of  the  crown. 
This  office  was  established  prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was 
formerly  annexed  to  the  lordship  of  Hinkley,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Montfort, 
earls  of  Leicester,  who  were,  in  right  thereof,  lord  high  stewards  of  England  ;  bat 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  last  earl  of  this  family,  making  a  bad  use  of  the  great  power 
this  office  gave  him,  raised  a  rebellion  agaiast  his  sovereign,  Henry  IIL,  and  was 
attainted,  and  his  estate  forfeited  to  the  king.  That  prince  wisely  judging  the  power 
too  vast,  in  a  great  measure  abolished  the  office  (as  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitious 
subject  it  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  worst  purposes),  a.d.  1265.  It  is 
therefore  now  revived  only  pro  hoc  vice  to  officiate  at  a  coronation,  or  the  trial  of  a 
peer.  The  first  afterwards  appointed  was  Thomas,  second  son  of  Henry  lY.  The 
first  for  the  trial  of  a  peer  was  Edward,  earl  of  Devon,  on  the  arraignment  of  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1400.     See  Lq;rd  Steward, 

LORD  KEEPER.  The  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  differs  only  from  the  lord 
chancellor  in  this  point,  that  the  latter  hath  letters  patent,  whereas  the  lord  keeper 
has  none.  Richard,  a  chaplain,  was  the  first  keeper  under  Raoulph,  in  1116.  The 
lord  keeper  has  the  like  jurisdiction,  and  all  other  advantages,  in  the  same  d^jee  as 
the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  5  Elizabeth,  1562. — CotoelL 

LORD  LIEUTENANT,  oa  CHIEF  GOVERNOR,  or  VICEROY  of  IRELAND. 
The  first  formal  appointment,  as  lord  justice,  was  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Meath, 
under  Henry  II.  in  1173.  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  appointed,  aa 
hrd  ioarderhy  same  year.  Raymond  le  Gros  was  elected  by  the  council,  with  the 
style  of  procurator ^  May  1177.  John,  earl  of  Moreton,  son  of  the  king,  was 
appointed  as  lord  of  Ireland  soon  afterwards.  William  Fitzadelm  de  Burgo  was 
appointed,  under  the  title  of  seneschal^  also  in  1177.  The  earl  of  Morton  was 
appointed  as  governor  in  1185.  Peter  Pipard  was  appointed  lord  deputy  by  Richard 
Lin  1191.  Geoffry  de  Mariscis  was  appointed  governor,  under  the  title  of  ousios, 
16  king  John,  1215.  Piers  de  Gaveston,  eari  of  Cornwall,  was  appointed,  by  the 
style  of  lord  lieutenant,  2  Edward  II.  1308. 


A.D.i3oa 

1329. 
1331. 
1361. 
1369. 
1380. 
1383. 
1384. 
1394. 
1395. 

1399. 
14()1. 
1410. 
141.1. 
1414. 
1416. 
14i7. 
14-28. 
1432. 
1438. 
1440. 
1446. 
1449. 
1461. 
1479. 

uai. 

1485. 
1490. 
1496. 
1501. 

1504. 
1520. 
1530. 


IX>IU>  LIBUTBIVANTS. 

Piers  de  Gaveston,  carl  of  CorowaU. 

James,  earl  of  Ormond. 

Sir  Anthony  Lucy. 

Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence. 

Sir  William  do  Windsor. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 

Philip  Courtney ,lord  Binningham,Gcnl. 

Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford. 

King  Richard  II.  in  person. 

Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of    March  and 

Ulster. 
King  Richard  IL  In  person  (second  time). 
Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster. 
John,  duke  of  Bedford. 
Edward,  earl  of  March. 
Sir  John  Talbot 
Thomas,  carl  of  Lancaster. 
Sir  John  de  Grey. 
Sir  J.  Sutton,  lord  Dudley. 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley. 
Lion,  lord  Wells. 
James,  earl  of  Ormond. 
J.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Ribhard,  duke  of  York. 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  for  life. 
Richard,  duke  of  York. 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1496. 
John  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln. 
Jasper,  duke  of  Bedford. 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  and  in  1504. 
Henry,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry 

VIIL 
Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare. 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surr^. 
Henry,  duke  of  Richmond. 


1558.  Thomas,  earl  of  Sussex. 

159ft.  Robert,  earl  of  Essex. 

1599.  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  lord  Mountjoy. 

1639.  Thomas,  lord  viscount  Wentwortii,  earl 

of  Strafford. 
1643   James,  marquess  of  Ormond. 
164.9.  Oliver  CromwelL 
1660.  James  Butler,  duke,  marquess^  and  earl 

of  Ormond. 

1669.  John  Roberts,  lord  Roberts. 

1670.  J.  Berkeley,  lord  Berkeley. 
1672.  Arthur  Copel,  earl  of  Essex. 
1677*  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond. 

1685.  Henry  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon. 

1686.  Richard  Talbot,  earl  of  Tyrooonell. 
169a  Henry  Sidney.  lord  Sidney. 

16%.  Henry  Capcl,  lord  Capel. 
1701.  Lau.  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester. 
1703.  James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond. 
1707*  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
1709.  Thomas,  earl  of  AMiarton. 
1711.  James,  duke  of  Ormond,  again. 
1713.  Charles,  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
1717*  Charles,  duke  of  Bolton. 
1721.  Charles,  duke  of  Grafton. 
1724.  John,  lord  Carteret. 
1731.  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset. 
1737.  William,  duke  of  Devonshire. 
1745.  Philip,  earl  of  Chesterfield. 
1747.  William,  earl  of  Harrington. 
1751.  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset,  again. 
1755.  William,  marquess  of  Hartington. 
1757.  John,  duke  of  Bedford. 
1761.  Goorge,  earl  of  Halifax. 
1763.  Hugh,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
1785.  Francis,  oarl  of  Hertford. 
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1806.  John,  duke  of  Bedford.  March  la 
1807-  Charles,  duke  of  Richmund.  April  19. 
1813.  Charles,  earl  Whitworth,  Aug.  2C. 
1817.  Charles,  earl  Talbot,  Oct  0. 
1821   Richard,  marquess  Wellesley,  Dec  29. 

1828.  Henry,  marquess  of  Anglesey,  March  1. 

1829.  Hugh,  duke  of  Northumberland,  Mar.  6. 

1830.  Henry,  marquess  of  Anglesey,  again, 

December  23. 

1833.  Marquess  Wellesley.  again,  Sept.  26. 

1834.  Thomas,  earl  of  Haddington,  Dec.  29. 

1835.  Henry  Constantlne,  earl  of  Mulgrave, 

now  marq.  of  Normanby,  April  23, 
1839.  Hugh,  lord  Fortescue. 
1841.  Thomas  Philip,  earl  deGrey. 
1844.  William,  lord  Heytesbury,  July  12. 


AJK  1767>  George  riscoont  Townshend,  Oct  14. 
1772.  Simon,  earl  of  Hazxiourt,  "Soy.  30. 
1777*  John,  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  Jan.  2A. 
1780.  Fred.,  earl  of  Carlisle.  Dec.  23. 
1782.  Wm.  Henry,  duke  of  PortUnd,  April  14. 
1782.  George,  earl  Temple,  Sept  15. 
1783b  Robert,  earl  of  Northington,  June  3. 
1784.  Charles,  duke  of  Rutland,  Feb.  24. 

[He  died  Oct  24, 1787.] 
1787*  George,  marquess  of  Buckingham  (late 

earl  Temple,  again),  Dec.  16. 
1790.  John,  earl  of  Westmorland,  Jan.  5. 
179)5.  William,  earl  Fitzwilliam,  Jan.  4. 

1795.  John,  earl  Camden,  March  31. 

1796.  Charles,  marquess  Comwallis,  Juno  90. 
1801.  PhUip,  earl  of  Hardwickc,  May  25. 

LORD  LIEUTENANTS  of  COUNTIES.  The  division  of  England  into  counties 
(ts  well  as  into  bundredi  and  tythings)  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  ;  bnt  there  is  evidence 
that  some  counties  bore  their  names  and  had  those  divisions  150  years  earlier. 
Lord  lieutenants  for  counties  were  instituted  in  England  3  Edward  VI.  1549. — 
Bffmer's  Fcedera.  Act  for  the  constitution  of  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  in  Ireland^ 
passed  2  William  IV.  1831. 

LORD  MAYOR  or  LONDON.  At  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  Harold  by  WiUiam  I. 
(see  Hattingt%  the  chief  officer  of  London  was  called  port-reeve,  from  Saxon  words 
lignif  jing  chief  governor  of  a  harbour.  He  was  afterwards  called  provost ;  bnt  in 
Henry  II.'s  reign,  the  Norman  title  of  maire  was  brought  into  use,  and  soon 
rendered  English  by  spelling  it  "  mayor.''  Appointed  annually,  18  Henry  III.  1233. 
First  presented  to  Uie  barons  of  the  exchequer,  37  Henry  III.  1251.  The  prefix  of 
hrd  was  granted  by  £klward  III.  with  the  style  of  Right  Honourable,  in  1354.  Sir 
John  Norman  was  the  first  lord  mayor  who  went  by  water  to  be  sworn  at  West- 
minster,  1453«4.  Lord  mayor's  show  was  instituted  same  year  ;  but  the  more  costly 
pageants  and  triumphs  of  the  show  were  laid  aside  in  1685*. — See  London, 

LORD  MAYOR  of  DUBLIN.  John  le  Decer  was  appointed  first  provost  in  1308. 
A  gilded  sword  granted  to  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  borne  before  him,  by  Henry 
IV,  1407.  Thomas  Cusack  appointed  first  mayor,  1409.  The  collar  of  S.S.  and  a 
foot  company  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  mayors,  1660.  Sir  Daniel  Bellingham, 
the  first  mayor,  honoured  with  the  title  of  hrd^  by  Charles  II.  who  granted  500/.  per 
annum  in  lieu  of  the  company  of  foot,  1 665.  A  new  collar  of  S.S.  granted  by  William 
III.  to  the  mayor,  value  1000/.,  the  former  having  been  lost  in  James  II.'s  time,  1697. 

LORD  MAYOR  07  YORK.  The  title  of  lord  to  the  first  civic  magistrate  is  one 
peculiar  to  London,  Dublin,  and  York.  The  prefix  of  lord  was  given  to  the  mayor 
of  York,  which  dty  is  a  county  in  itself,  by  lUchard  II.  York  enjoys  large  privi- 
leges, confirmed  to  it  by  a  long  succession  of  kings. 

LORD  STEWARD  or  thb  KING'S  HOUSEHOLD.  An  officer  of  great  antiquity. 
having  the  sole  direction  of  the  king's  house  below  stairs  :  he  has  no  formal  grant  of 
his  office,  but  receives  his  charge  from  the  sovereign  in  person,  who,  delivering  to 
him  a  white  wand,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  says,  "  SeneschtUt  tenez  le  bdton  de  noire 
maiton.*'  This  officer  has  been  called  lord  steward  since  a.d.  1540 ;  he  was  pre- 
▼ionsly  to  the  3 1st  of  Henry  VIII.  styled  grand  master  of  the  household.  The 
lord  high  steward  is  an  officer  granted  for  many  centuries  past,  pro  ?uuj  vice  only, 
for  ft  coronation,  or  the  trial  of  a  peer.     See  Lord  High  Steward  of  England, 

LORDS.  The  now  recognised  nobility  of  England  take  their  creation  from  the  Ist  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  1066,  when  Willutm  Fitzosbom,  the  first  peer,  was  made 
eaii  of  Hereford ;  Walter  Devereux  made  earl  of  Salisbary  ;  Copsi,  earl  of  Northum- 

^  Sir  Henry  Plokard,  who.  In  1357»  had  heen  lord  mayor  of  London,  most  sumptuously  entertained 
in  one  day,  in  the  year  1383,  four  monarchs:  namely,  Edward,  king  of  England;  John,  king  of 
France ;  the  king  of  Cyprus  ;  and  David,  king  of  Scotland.  The  celebrated  Black  Prince,  and  many 
of  the  nobility,  were  also  present  at  the  teut-^—Stowe.  A  superb  entertainment  was  given  at  Quild- 
balU  by  the  lord  nuiyor,  at  which  the  prince  regent  of  England,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  king  ot 
Pmssia,  and  nameroua  foreigners  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  our  own  nobility,  wero 
pnamt,  June  18;  1814. 
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berland  ;  Henry  de  Ferrert  made  earl  of  Derby,  and  Gerbodus  (a  Fleming)  made 
earl  of  Chester.  Twenty-two  other  peers  were  made  in  this  sovereign's  reign.  Peers 
of  England  are  free  from  all  arrests  for  debts,  as  being  the  king's  hereditary 
ooimsellon.  Therefore  a  peer  cannot  be  outlawed  in  any  civil  action,  and  no 
attachment  lies  against  his  person  ;  but  execution  may  be  taken  upon  his  lands  and 
goods.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are  free  from  all  attendance  at  courts  leet  or 
sheriflTs  turns ;  or,  in  case  of  a  riot,  from  attending  the  pot*e  comiUUus. — See 
Baron  ;  Earl ;  Marquess^  ^c, 

LORDS,  House  of.  The  peers  of  England  were  summoned  ad  cofuulendum,  to 
consult,  in  early  reigns,  and  were  summoned  by  writ  6  and  7  John,  1205.  The 
commons  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation  until  some  ages  after 
the  Conquest. — Hume,  Deputies  from  certain  boroughs  were  returned  to  meet  the 
barons  and  clergy  in  1258. — GohUmith.  And  writs  are  extant  of  the  date  of  Jan. 
23,  1265  ;  but  seyeral  historians  maintain  that  the  first  regular  parliament  of  the 
three  estates,  as  now  constituted,  was  held  22  Edward  I.  1293-4.  The  house  of  lords 
includes  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  peers  of  England.  The  bishops  are  supposed 
to  hold  certain  ancient  baronies  under  the  king,  in  right  whereof  they  have  seats  in  this 
house.  The  temporal  lords  consist  of  the  several  degrees  of  nobility  :  some  sit  by 
descent,  as  do  all  ancient  peers ;  some  by  creation,  as  all  new-made  peers ;  and 
others  by  election,  since  the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ireland  in  1801. 
Scotland  elects  16  reprraentative  peers,  and  Ireland  4  spiritual  lords  by  rotation  of 
sessions,  and  28  temporal  peers  for  life.     The  house  of  lords  now  consists  of  3 

{>rinces,  20  dukes,  20  marquesses,  116  earls,  21  viscounts,  201  barons,  16  Scotch 
ords,  28  Irish  lords,  26  Eoglish  prelates,  and  4  Irish  bishops — in  all  455  peers. 

LORRAINE.  It  took  its  name  from  Lotharius,  son  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  and  was 
given  to  the  prince  as  an  independent  duchy,  a.d.  851.  It  continued  under  its 
princes  until  1670,  when  it  was  seized  by  Louis  XIV.  and  annexed  to  France. 

LORETTO.  Here  is  the  Casa  Santa,  or  Holy  House,  in  which  it  is  pretended  the 
Virgin  Mary  lived  at  Nazareth.  According  to  the  legend,  it  was  carried  by  angels 
into  Dalmatia  from  Galilee,  and  next  brought  here.  The  famous  lady  of  Loretto 
standi  upon  an  altar,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  is  surrounded  with 
gold  lamps,  whose  glare  conceals  her  face.  She  is  clothed  with  cloth  of  gold,  set 
off  with  jewels,  with  which  the  little  Jesus,  though  in  a  shirt,  is  covered  also. 
Loretto  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1 796,  and  the  holy  image  carried  to  France  ; 
but  it  was  brought  back  with  pious  pomp,  and  welcomed  with  the  disdiarge  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  borne  in  procession  to  the  holy  house  on  a  rich 
frame,  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  bishops,  January  5,  1803. 

LOT'S  WIFE.  Josephus  asserts  that  he  saw  the  pillar  of  Lot's  wife ;  and  Justin, 
Irenseus,  and  Tertnllian,  allege  its  existence  in  their  time,  and  that  it  still  gave 
periodical  evidence  of  her  feminine  nature.  Professor  Daubeny  supposes  that 
volcanic  agency  was  the  physical  instrument  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  destroy 
the  five  cities  of  the  plain  ;  that  the  Salt  or  the  Dead  Sea  arose  either  from  the 
subsidence  of  the  plain,  or  from  the  damming  of  the  Jordan  by  a  current  of  lava; 
that  the  showers  of  fire  and  brimstone  were  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  volcanic  ejec- 
tions ;  and  that  Lot  s  wife,  Ibgering  behind  her  friends,  may  have  been  first  suffocated, 
and  then  incrusted  with  saline  and  other  volcanic  materials. — Daubeny  on  Volcanoes. 

LOTTERY,  STATE.  The  first  mentioned  in  English  history  began  drawing  at  the 
western  door  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  January  11,  1569,  and  continued  day  and 
night  until  May  6  following.  Its  profits  were  for  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the 
coast  of  England,  and  the  prizes  were  pieces  of  plate.  The  first  lottery  mentioned 
for  sums  of  money  took  place  in  1630.  Lotteries  were  established  in  1693,  and 
for  more  than  130  years  yielded  a  large  annual  revenue  to  the  crown.  The  Irish 
state  lottery  was  drawn  in  Dublin  in  1780.  All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in  France 
by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention,  Nov.  15,  1793.  They  were  abolished  in 
October  1826  ;  and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  501.  for  advertising 
foreign  or  any  lotteries  in  the  British  newspapers,  6  and  7  William  IV.  Aug.  1836. — 
See  next  article. 

LOTTERIES.  That  for  the  British  Museum  took  place  in  1753.  Cox's  valuable 
museum,  containing  many  rare  specimens  of  art  and  articles  of  vertu,  was  disposed 
of  by  lottery,  under  an  act  passed  June  16,  1773.    An  act  passed  for  the  sale  of  the 
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boildings  of  the  Adelphi  by  lottery,  June  16,  1773.  Lottery  for  the  Leverian 
Museam,  1784-5.  For  the  Pigot  diamond ,  permitted  January  2,  1801;  it  after- 
wards sold  at  Christie's  auction  for  9500  guineas,  May  10,  1802.  For  the  collection 
of  alderman  Boydell,  a  great  encourager  of  the  arts,  and  who  had  been  a  popular 
lord  mayor  of  London,  by  act  1804-5.  The  last  lotteries  drawn  in  Great  Britain  were 
the  Glasgow  lotteries  in  1834,  see  GUugow,  An  act  was  passed  4  and  5  William 
IV.,  declaring  that  the  then  pending  Glasgow  lottery  should  be  the  last  permitted 
to  be  drawn,  July  25, 1834. 

LOUIS-D'OR.  The  Louis  of  gold,  a  French  coin  of  24  francs,  was  first  struck  by 
Louis  XIII.  in  1640.  The  value  of  this  coin  was  originally  about  twenty  shillings. 
— Spectator.  Its  value  has  fluctuated  with  the  storms  of  revolution  and  the  inci- 
dents of  time,  between  15«.  4d.  and  22«.  Sd, — Ashe. 

LOUISIANA.  Discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Sota  in  1541.  It  was  traversed  by  M.  de 
Salle  in  1682,  and  settled  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1718.  Ceded  to  Spain  at  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  all  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  g^ven  to  £ngland.  Restored  to  France  in 
1802  ;  and  sold  by  France  to  the  Americans  in  1803.  Louisiana  became  a  member 
of  the  United  Sutes,  in  1812. 

LOUYREl.  This  renowned  edifice  in  Paris  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  reign  of  Dago- 
berty  A.D.  628  ;  but  Francis  I.  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  called  the  Old 
Louvre,  1522.  Here  were  deposited  the  finest  collection  of  paintings,  of  statues, 
and  treasures  of  art  known  in  the  world.  The  chief  of  them  were  brought  from 
Italy  during  the  triumph  of  Buonaparte's  arms,  but  most  of  them  have  since  been 
restored  to  the  rightfiil  possessors. 

LOVE  INTRIGUES.  This  species  of  drama  was  first  introduced  upon  the  stage  by 
Anazandrides,  a  Rhodian,  whose  pieces  gave  him  rank  as  a  true  dramatic  poet,  354  b.o. 
Suidat.    Anazandrides  was  starved  to  death  by  the  Athenians  for  his  satires. — Idem. 

LOYALTY  LOANS.  There  were  several  of  these  raised  during  the  revolutionary  and 
Baonapartean  wars  ;  but  one  instance  so  peculiarly  marked  the  spirit  and  devotion 
of  the  British  people,  that  it  is  referred  to  as  the  Loyalty  loan  :  a  subscription  loan 
was  opened  in  London  on  the  5th  December,  1796,  and  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty 
minutes  the  sum  of  eighteen  millions  sterling  was  subscribed,  thus  demonstrating  the 
wealth  and  patriotism  of  England,  and  hearty  concurrence  of  her  people  in  the  war. 

LUCIA,  St.  First  settled  by  the  French  in  1650.  Taken  by  the  British  several 
times  in  the  subsequent  wars.  Memorable  insurrection  of  the  French  negroes, 
April  1795.  In  this  year  Guadeloupe,  St  Vincent,  Grenada,  Dominica,  St.  Eustatia, 
and  St.  Lucie,  were  taken  by  the  British.  St.  Lucia  was  restored  to  France  at  the 
peafce  of  1802 ;  but  was  again  seized  on  by  England  the  next  year,  and  confirmed  to 
ner  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. — See  Colonies. 

LUCRETIA,  Rapi  of,  by  Sextus,  son  of  Tarquin,  who  in  the  dead  of  night  intro- 
dnoed  himself  to  Lucretia,  breaking  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  chamber,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  CoUatinus.  She  yielded  to  her  ravisher  when  he  threatened 
to  murder  her,  and  to  slay  one  of  her  slaves,  and  put  him  in  her  bed,  that  this 
apparent  adultery  might  seem  to  have  met  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.  Lucretia 
in  the  morning  sent  for  her  husband  and  her  father,  and  after  she  had  revealed  to 
them  the  ind^ities  she  had  suffered  firom  the  son  of  Tarqnin,  and  entreated  them 
to  avenge  her  wrongs,  she  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger.  This  fiettal  blow  was  the 
■ignal  of  rebellion :  the  body  of  Lucretia  was  shown  to  the  incensed  people,  who 
expelled  the  family  of  Tarquin  from  Rome  for  ever,  and  the  commonwealth  was 
established,  509  b.c. — Livy. 

LUDDITES.  Large  parties  of  men,  under  this  designation,  commence  their  depredations 
at  Nottingham,  breaking  frames  and  machinery.  Skirmish  with  the  military 
there,  January  29,  1812.  Several  serious  riots  occurred  again  in  1814  ;  and 
numerous  bodies  of  these  people,  chiefly  unemployed  artisans,  committed  great 
excesses  in  1816,  et  seq. 

LUNATICS.  See  article  Insanity.  Statutes  were  enacted  regarding  the  care  and 
property  of  lunatics,  17  Edward  II.  1323,  et  seq.  Statutes  of  George  II.  1731  and 
1741,  by  the  latter  of  which  the  marriages  of  lunatics  were  declared  void.  Statutes 
of  George  III.  1770,  1773,  et  seq.  Statutes  regarding  the  care  and  treatment  of 
confined  persons,  9  and  10  George  IV.  July  1828,  and  May  1829.     Richmond 
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Lunatic  ABylum  Act,  1  William  IV.  1831.  In  the  late  parliamentary  returas  of  the 
hmatica  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  shown  that  in  436  unions,  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  is  384 1 ,  all  of  whom  are  believed  to  be  incurable  ;  and  that  of  5259 
pauper  idiots,  2602  have  been  in  that  state  since  birth.  The  number  of  lunatics  in 
both  countries,  it  is  said,  increases. 

LUNEVILLE,  Peace  of,  concluded  between  the  French  republic  and  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  stipulating 
that  the  Rhine,  to  the  Dutch  territories,  should  form  the  boundary  of  France,  and 
recognising  the  independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine 
republics,  Feb.  9,  1801. 

LUPERCALIA.  A  yearly  festival  observed  at  Rome,  on  February  15,  in  honour  of 
Pan,  first  instituted  by  the  Romans,  according  to  Plutarch  ;  but  according  to  Livy, 
brought  by  Evander  into  Italy.  Naked  youths  ran  through  the  streets  with  whips, 
lashing  all  whom  they  encountered,  even  women,  who  received  the  stripes  with 
inclination,  believing  that  they  removed  barrenness  and  eased  the  pains  of  child- 
birth. Augustus  forbade  all  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen  to  appear  naked 
during  this  festival.  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  reproaches  Anthony  for  having 
disgraced  the  dignity  of  the  consulship  by  appearing  naked  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions.—  Varro.  These  feasts  were  continued  till  a.c.  496,  when  pope  Crelasius 
wholly  abolished  them,  upon  account  of  the  great  disorders  and  indecencies  that 
were  committed  in  their  celebration. — Pardon. 

LUSTRUM.  An  expiatory  sacrifice  made  for  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  after  the  census  had  been  taken,  572  b.c.  Every  five 
years  were  called  a  lustrum  ;  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  were  commonly 
expressed  by  two,  three,  or  four  lustra. 

LUTHERAN  ISM.  Sprung  up  in  Germany  in  1517,  in  which  year  Leo  X.  published 
his  indulgences  for  money  ;  and  Iccelius,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  was  deputed  with 
others  of  his  order  to  collect  in  Saxony,  carried  his  zeal  to  such  a  height  as  to 
declare  his  commission  unbounded  ;  that  no  crime  could  be  committed  too  great  to 
be  pardoned :  and  that  by  purchasing  indulgences,  not  only  past  sins,  but  those 
which  were  intended,  were  to  be  forgiven.  Against  these  practices  Luther  openly 
preached  with  wonderful  success,  and  thus  began  the  Reformation  in  Germany. — 
Mekhior  Adam,  in  Vita  Lutheri. 

LUTZEN,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  commanded  by  general 
Wittgenstein,  fought  May  2,  1813.  This  sanguinary  battle  opened  the  campaign  of 
that  year ;  and  though  each  of  the  adversaries  claimed  the  victory,  it  was  manifestly 
on  the  side  of  France  ;  but  in  this  engagement  marshal  Duroc  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  battles  of  Bautzen  and  Wurtzen  immediately  followed  (May  20  and  26),  both 
in  favour  of  Napoleon,  when  the  allies  were  compelled  to  pass  the  Oder,  and  an 
armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  afterwards  prolonged,  but  unfortunately  for  the  French 
emperor  it  did  not  produce  peace. 

LUTZENGEN,  or  LUTZEN,  Battle  of  ;  GusUvus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
against  the  emperor.  In  this  sanguinary  and  memorable  battle,  Gustavus,  the  most 
illustrious  hero  of  his  time,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  Protestant  interests  in  Grer- 
many,  and  in  alliance  with  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  foully  killed  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  Nov.  6,  1632.     This  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Lippstadt 

LUXEMBURG.  Considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  French  in  1543 ;  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1544  ;  by  the  French 
in  1684 ;  and  restored  to  Spain  in  1697.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1701 ; 
and  afterwards  given  to  the  Dutch  as  a  barrier  town,  and  ceded  to  the  emperor  at 
the  peace  in  1713.  These  are  among  the  chief  occurrences.  Luxemburg  withstood 
several  sieges  in  the  last  century ;  it  surrendered  to  the  French  after  a  long  and 
memorable  siege,  June  7,  1795.  The  garrison,  on  their  capitulation,  took  an  oath 
not  to  serve  against  the  republic  of  France  until  exchanged,  and  were  conducted  to 
the  right  aide  of  the  Rhine  immediately  after. 

LUXURY.  The  instances  of  extravagance  and  luxury  are  numerous  in  the  history  of 
almost  all  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  and  many  laws  have  been  enforced  to  re- 
presa  them.    Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  in  Falcmian  wine,  muscles  and  oysters 
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from  the  Lncrine  lake  and  Circean  promontoij,  and  black  game  from  the  Umbrian 
forests. — Lardner,  Lucnllus,  at  Rome,  was  distinguished  for  the  immoderate  ex- 
penses of  his  meals ;  his  halls  were  named  from  the  different  gods  ;  and  when  Cicero 
and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise  him,  they  were  amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a 
supper  whick  had  been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucnllns,  who  merely  ordered  his 
attendants  to  senre  it  in  the  hall  of  Apollo :  this  feast  for  three  persons  casually  met, 
would  have  sufficed  for  three  hundred  nobles  specially  invited.  In  England,  luxury 
was  restricted  by  a  law  wherein  the  prelates  and  nobility  were  confined  to  two 
courses  erery  m^,  and  two  kinds  of  f(X)d  in  every  course,  except  on  great  festivals. 
The  law  also  prohibited  all  who  did  not  enjoy  a  free  estate  of  100/.  per  annumt  from 
wearing  furs,  (see  Fvrs)  skins,  or  silk ;  and  the  use  of  foreign  cloth  was  confined  to 
the  royal  family  alone  ;  to  all  others  it  was  prohibited,  a.d.  1337.  An  edict  was 
issued  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  which  said,  **  Let  no  man  presume  to  treat  with 
more  than  a  soup  and  two  dishes/'  1340. 

LYCEUM.  The  Lyceum  took  its  name  from  its  having  been  originally  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Lyoeus ;  or  rather,  a  portico,  or  gallery,  built  by  Lyceus,  son  of  Apollo. 
The  Lyceum  was  a  celebrated  spot  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  in  Attica,  where 
Aristotle  taught  philosophy ;  and  as  he  generally  taught  his  pupils  while  he  walked, 
hence  they  were  called  peripatetiot,  and  his  philosophy  was  called  from  this  place, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Lyceum,  342  b.c. — Stanley, 

LYDIA.  A  very  ancient  kingdom  under  a  long  dynasty  of  kings,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Croesus,  whose  riches  became  a  proverb  :  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  548  b.c. 
The  coinage  of  money  of  gold  and  silver  (together  with  many  other  useful  inventions, 
and  the  encouragement  of  commerce)  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  A  number  of 
illustrious  men  flourished  here. — Herwhtut, 


Argon,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  reigns 

in  Lydlik— 'fferod.  .    b.c.  1S89 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  properly  so  called, 
begbis  under  Ardymis  L—B<air      .    .    797 

Alyattee  reigns TBI 

Meiea  oonmiences  hia  rule  .    .    747 

Reign  of  Candanlea       ....    735 
Oygea,  first  of  the  race  called  M«rmnad« 
pats  Gsndanlea  to  death,  marries  his 
qnecA,  nsnrps  the  throne,  and  makes 


Ardysns  IL  reigns ;  the  Cimhri  besiege 

Bardie  the  capital  of  Lydia 
The  Milesian  war  commenced  under 

Gyges,  Is  oootinaed  by  Sadyattes,  who 


718 
680 


631 
619 


Croesos,  son  of  Alyattee,  succeeds  to  the 
tlirone.and  becomes  celebrated  for  his 
victories  and  conquests       .         .    bx. 

Ephosus  falls  into  his  hands ;  the  lonlans, 
iBollans,  and  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
are  subjected  to  his  dominion .        .    . 

All  the  nations  west  of  theHalys  are  con- 
quered, and  that  river  becomes  the 
boundary  of  the  kingdom. — Blair 

Croesus,  dreading  the  power  of  Cyrus, 
whose  conquests  had  reached  to  the 
borders  of  Lydia,  crosses  the  Halys  to 
attack  the  MedM,  with  an  army  of 
4SO,000  men,  and  00,000  horse  .        .    . 

He  is  defeated  by  Cjrrus,  pursued,  be- 
sieged in  his  capital,  and  taken  . 

The  conqueror  orders  Crcpsus  to  be  burned 
alive,  and  the  pile  is  already  on  fire, 
when  he  calls  on  the  name  of  8oUm  in 
agony  of  mind,  and  Cyrus  hearing  him 
pronounce  it,  spares  his  life    .        .    . 

Lydia,  the  Idngdom  of  the  "  richest  of 
nymkind,"  is  made  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.         .        .        .        : 
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548 


548 


Reign  of  AlyattesH.    .... 
Rattle  upon  the  river  Halys  between  the 

L^ydians  and  Modes,  intercepted  by  an 

atanoet  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 

superstltloQsly  occasions  a  oonolusion 

ofthewar.— Bte<r  .    May  28,    585 

[This  edipee  had  been  predicted  many 

jesrs  before  by  Thales,  of  Miletus^— 

BUOr.-] 

iBsop,  the  Phrygian  fabulist,  Alcman,  the  first  Greek  poet  who  wrote  in  a  style  of 
gallantry,  lliales  of  Miletus,  Anazimenes,  Xenophanes,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Hera- 
ditos  of  Ephesus,  &c.,  flourished  in  Lydia.  The  country  remained  subject  to  the 
PeniAii  empire  until  the  latter  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  about  330  b.c.  It  next 
became  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Pernunus,  founded  by  Philssterus,  the  eunuch  ; 
Attains  afterwards  bequeathed  it  to  the  Komansi  and  finidly  the  Turks  conquered  it 
from  the  Eastern  Empire,  a.d.  1326. — Priestley, 

LTING-IN  HOSPITALS.  The  first  of  these  valuable  institutions,  of  a  public  and 
general  khid,  was  established  in  Dublin  by  Dr.  Bartholomew  Mosse,  an  eminent 
physician,  who,  notwithstanding  he  had  to  contend  against  the  strongest  prejudices, 
avowed  opposition,  and  great  public  clamour,  pushed  his  benevolent  purpose  to  suc- 
cess, and  achieved  a  victory  for  humanity  by  building  the  fine  hospital  in  Dublin, 
wider  this  name.    The  first  institution  was  opened  March  1745 1  and  the  present 
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hospital  in  December  1757.  The  British  Lying-in  hospital  was  founded  in  1749  ; 
Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  hospital  in  1752;  the  General  Lying-in  hospital  in 
1765  ;  and  besides  these,  are  other  similar  charities  in  London. 

LYMPHATIC  VESSELS.  The  slender  pellucid  tubes  carried  into  the  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  receiving  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the  lymphatic  ducts,  which  dilute 
tlie  chylous  fluid. — Cheyne,  These  Tessels  were  found  by  Jaspar  Asellius  in  1 622  ; 
he  published  his  dissertations  on  the  subject  in  1627. — Nouv.  Diet.  DisooTered  in 
OTiparous  animals  by  Dr.  Hewson,  who  disputed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  with 
Dr.  Munro,  1762. 

LYONS.  Founded  by  L.  Plancus,  43  b.c.  The  city  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  a  single 
night  by  lightning,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Two  general  councils 
were  held  here  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The  silk  manufacture  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  1515.  Lyons  was  besieged  in  1793  by  the  Convention 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  surrendered  Oct  7,  when  awful  scenes  of  blood  and  rapioe 
followed.  The  National  Convention  decreed  the  demolition  of  the  city,  Oct.  12, 
same  year.  It  capitulated  to  the  Austrians,  March  1814,  and  July  1815.  An  in- 
surrection among  the  artisans,  which  led  to  great  popular  excesses  for  many  days, 
broke  out,  Nov.  21,  1831.  Dreadful  riots,  April  15,  1834.  A  dreadful  inundation 
occurred  at  Lyons,  Nov.  4,  1840. — See  Inundations. 

LYRE.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  Mercury,  who,  according  to  Homer, 
gave  it  to  Apollo,  the  first  that  played  upon  it  with  method,  and  accompanied  it  with 
poetry.  Tht  invention  of  the  primitive  lyre  with  three  strings,  is  due  to  the  first 
Egjrptian  Hermes.  Terpander  added  several  strings  to  the  lyre,  making  the  number 
seven,  673  b.c.  Fhrynis,  a  musician  of  Mitylene,  added  two  more,  making  nine, 
438  B.C. 

M. 

MACARONI.  This  name  was  given  to  a  poem  by  Theop.  Folenglo,  and  it  continues 
to  designate  trifling  performances,  as  buffoonery,  punst  anagrams,  "  wit  without 
wisdom,  and  humour  without  sense."  His  poem  was  so  called  from  an  Italian  cake 
of  the  same  name,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  without  any  alimentary  virtue.  These 
poems  became  the  reigning  taste  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  gave  birth  to  Jlfa- 
earoni  aeademiet,  and  reaching  England  to  Macaroni  clubst  till,  in  the  end,  every- 
thing ridiculous  in  dress  and  manners  waa  called  *'  Macaroni,^'  about  a.d.  1520.— 
Nouv,  Diet.  Hist, 

MACE.  Anciently  used  by  the  cavalry  of  most  nations  ;  this  weapon  was  originally  a 
club  fixed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  usually  blunt,  and  of  metal.  Maces  were  also  early 
ensigns  of  authority  borne  before  officers  of  state,  the  top  being  made  in  the  form  of 
an  open  crown,  and  commonly  of  silver  gilt  The  lord  chancellor  and  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  have  maces  borne  before  them.  Edward  III.  granted  to 
London  the  privilege  of  having  gold  or  silver  maces  carried  before  the  lord  mayor, 
sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  corporation,  1354.  It  was  with  the  mace  usually  carried 
before  the  lord  mayor  on  state  occasions,  that  Walworth,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
knocked  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  off  his  horse,  a  courtier  afterwards  despatching  him 
with  his  dagger,  for  rudely  approaching  Richard  II.,  1381.  Cromwell  entering  the 
House  of  Commons  to  disperse  its  members  and  dissolve  the  parliament,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  "  take  away  that  fool's  bauble,  the  maoe,"  which  waa  done,  and  the 
doors  of  the  house  locked,  April  20, 1653. 

MACEDON.  The  first  kingdom  was  founded  by  Caranus,  about  814  b.c.  It  was  an 
inconsiderable  country,  sometimes  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  sometimes  of 
Thebes,  and  sometimes  of  Sparta,  until  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  by  his  wisdom  as  a  politician,  and  exploits  as  a  general,  made  it  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and  paved  the  way  to  his  son's  greatness.  Maoedon  had  twenty- 
one  kings,  from  Caranus  to  Alexander  inclusive :  alter  the  conqueror's  death,  when 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  generals,  Caasander  seized  Macedon,  and 
established  a  new  kingdom. 


Reign  of  Caranus     .                        b.c.  814 

Reign  of  Perdiccas  1 789 

Roign  of  Argsus  1 678 

Reign  of  Philip  I.          «...  640 


Reign  of  ,£iopas ;  he  conquers  the  II- 

lyrians  .         *        .        .        b.c.  608 

Reign  of  Amyntas         ....  547 

Reign  of  Alexander  L  4fV 
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BiACEDON,  eoniinusd. 

Rdgn  of  Perdiocms  n.  .  .    b^    454 

ArchdjiiiB,  natural  son  of  PerdiooaB, 
mnrden  the  legitimate  lieira  of  hla 
fatho:,  and  niaea  the  throne  .  .  .  413 
HeiBaumanwd  the**  Patron  of  Learning'*  411 
He  Is  murdered  by  a  favourite  to  whom 
he  promised  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
jet  gave  her  to  another  .    399 

Beign  of  Amyntas  n.  .    .    399 

He  is  driren  from  the  throne  .    386 

Beoorers  his  crown,  and  puts  Pausanias 

todeath 307 

The  niyrians  enter  Macedonia,  expel 
Amyntas,  and  put  ATgcus»  brother  of 
Pausanias,  on  the  throne  .  .    39S 

Amyntas  again  recovers  his  kingdom  .  390 
Reign  of  Alexander  IL  .    .    371 

HeisasnaBinated  .370 

Beign  cf  Perdiccas  HL  .    .    366 

He  is  killed  in  battle  ....  360 
Beign  of  Philip  II.  and  institution  of  the 

Macedonian  phalanx  .    .    360 

Philip  gains  the  battle  of  Methon  over 

the  Athenians 360 

Ha  defeats  the  lllyrians  in  a  deq>erate 

engagonent 350 

He  takes  Amphipolis,  and  receives  an 

arrow  in  his  right  eyCi  ■  9oo  Archerp  .  358 
He  conquers  Thrace  and  niyria  .  .  396 
Birth  of  Alexander  the  Great  .    356 

Philip  adds  to  his  conquests  .    .    348 

Closeof  the  first  Sacred  war  .  .    348 

Hlyricmn  overrun  by  the  army  of  Philip  344 
Tlirace  made  tributary  to  Macedon  .  .  343 
Aristotle  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 

prince  Alexander  .    343 

War  against  the  Athenians  .    .    341 

PbHip  besieges  Byzantium  .    341 

Battle  of  Chjeronea;  Philip  conquers. 

—^n  Clutronea 338 

Philip  is  ■SMSBsliistsil  by  Pausanias,  at 
Bgaa,  during  the  oelebratlom  of  games 
In  honour  cf  his  danghter'to  nuptials   .    336 
Alerander  HL,  sumamed  the   Great, 

I  his  father    ....    336 

Greece 335 

Tbe  Greeks  appoint  him  general  of  their 

armies  against  tiie  Persians  .    335 

ThfS  Xbebans  revolt ;  he  levels  Thebes  to 
tiM  groond;  the  house  of  Pindar  is 
aksne  left  standing  .    .    335 

Tbe  Almighty  favours  Alexander  with  a 
visteo,  in  which  the  high-prieet  of  the 
Jews  appears  to  him,  exhorting  him 
fo  pass  into  Asia.— flee /eiM  .    334 

Ba  passsB  into  Asia,  and  gains  his  first 
battle  over   Darius.— 49ee   OranicuSt 

BatOt^ 334 

flardis  surrenders  to  the  conqueror ;  Ha- 
UcamasBus  is  taken,  and  numerous 
eltlss  in  Asia  Minor  ....  334 
Memnon  ravages  the  Cyclades ;  Darius 
takes  tbe  field  with  400,000  infantry, 
and  100,000  cavalry  .    .    333 

BaHOmoilMnB  {Which  see)  .333 

Alexandw  in  his  way  to  Egypt,  lays  siege 
to  Tyre^  which  is  destroyed  after  seven 
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Damascusis  taken,  and  the  vast  treasures 
of  Darius  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
victor  .        .        .        .EX.    3:w 

Gasa  surrenders 332 

Alexander  enters  Jerusalem ;  and  Egypt 

conquered 332 

Alexandria  founded  .    .    332 

Great  battle  of  Arbela,  the  third  and  last 
between  Alexander  and  Darius ;  the 
Persian  army  totally  defeated.^See 

Arbela 331 

Alexander  proclaimed  master  of  Asia ; 
he  enters  Babylon  in  triumph        .    .    331 

aaacLAiv  or  macxdokian  xmpirb. 
Alexander  sits  on  the  throne  of  Darius, 

atSusa 330 

Parthia  and  Hyrcania  are  overrun  by 

Alexander 329 

Thaleetris,  queen  of  the  Amasons,  visits 
him,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  300  wo- 
men.— See  Amaxont  .  .        .    320 
He  puts  his  friend  Parmenio  to  death,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  supposed  to  be 

false 329 

Alexander  makes  more  conquests  .    328 

His  expedition  to  India  ;  Poms,  king  of 
India,  is  defeated  and  taken ;  and  the 
cotmtry  as  far  as  the  Ganges  is  overrun.    327 
Callisthenes  is  put  to  the  torture  for  re- 
fusing to  render  divine  homage  to 

Alexander 3S8 

SutOection  of  the  Cosseans    .  .326 

Death  of  Alexander  .        .    .    323 

His  conquests  are  divided  among  his 

generals 323 

His  remains  sie  transported  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  buried  by  Ptolemy  .         .    .    3S2 
The  Greeks  defeated  by  sea  and  land  near 

Cnnoat  which  tee  .        .    322 

Thebes  rebuilt  by  Cassander  .    .    315 

Scleuous  recovers  Babylon    .  .312 

Cassander  puts  Roxana  and  her  son  to 

death,  and  usurps  the  throne  .    .    311 

Battle  of  Ipsus,  teikfcA  see  .        .301 

New  division  of  the  empire  .    .    301 

MACBOON  II. 

Death  of  Cassander       .  .296 

Reign  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  .  .  298 
Demetrius  murders  Alexander,  and  seises 

the  crown  of  Macedon  <  294 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  .    .  279 

Reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatus  .  277 
Pynbus  invades  Bfacedon,  defeats  Anti- 

gonusy  and  is  proclaimed  king  .    .  274 

Pyrrhus  slain ;  Antigonus  restorod  .  272 

Antigonus  takes  Athens  .    .  268 

The  Gauls  again  invade  Macedon  .  .  268 

Revolt  of  the  Parthians     .  .    .  25u 

Reign  of  Demetrius  H.          .        .  •  242 

Reign  of  Philip,  his  son    .  .    .  232 

His  war  against  the  Rhodians       .  .  2U2 

Philip  is  defeated  by  the  Romans  .    .  198 

He  is  totally  subdued    .  •  '96 

The  reign  of  Perseus  .    .  179 

Peneos  defeated  by  the  Romans    .  171 
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The  consul  iEmilius  Paulas  enters  Macedon,  and  pronounces  it  a  Roman  province. 
Perseus  and  his  sons  are  made  prisoners,  1G8  b.c,  and  next  year  walk  in  chains  be- 
fore the  chariot  of  iEmilius  in  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  Macedon.  The 
country  is  finally  conquered  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath  II.  in  a. d.  1429. — Priestley. 

MACHIAVELIAN  PRINCIPLES.  These  are  principles  laid  down  by  Nicholas 
Machiavel,  of  Florence,  in  his  Practice  of  Politics t  and  The  Prince,  By  some  they 
are  stigmatised  as  "  the  most  pernicious  maxims  of  government,  founded  on  the 
yilest  policy  ;"  and  by  others  as  *'  sound  doctrines,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice 
erroneously  raised  against  them.''  The  work  appeared  in  1517  ;  and  was  translated 
into  English  in  1761^ 

MACKEREL.  Formally  permitted  to  be  cried  in  the  streets  of  London  on  Sundays, 
A.D.  1698  ;  although  it  is  believed  that  the  privilege  allowed  to  it  in  this  respect,  on 
account  of  its  perishable  nature,  as  well  as  to  milk,  is  of  the  earliest  date. 

MADAGASCAR.  One  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  discovered  by  Lorenzo  Al- 
meida, A.D.  1506.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  said  to  exist  a  race  of  dwarfs,  with 
a  strange  peculiarity  of  form  ;  but  this  rests  on  the  unsupported  statement  of  a 
French  traveller  who  was  in  possession  of  a  preserved  pigmy  which  he  had  brought 
from  Madagascar.  A  paper  describing  the  pigmy  was  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  an  eminent  physician,  in  1809. 

MADEIRA.  So  called  on  account  of  its  woods  ;  it  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Macham,  an  English  gentleman,  or  mariner,  who  fled  from  England  for  an  illicit 
amour.  He  was  driven  here  by  a  storm,  and  his  mistress,  a  French  lady,  dying,  he 
made  a  canoe,  and  carried  the  news  of  his  discovery  to  Pedro,  king  of  Arragon, 
which  occasioned  the  report  that  the  island  was  discovered  by  a  Portuguese,  a.d. 
1345.  But  it  is  maintained  that  the  Portugaese  did  not  visit  this  island  until  1419, 
nor  did  they  colonise  it  until  1431.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in 
July  1801.  And  again,  by  admiral  Hood  and  general  (now  viscount)  Beresford, 
Dec.  24,  1807,  and  retained  in  trust  for  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  which  had  just 
then  emigrated  to  the  Brazils.     It  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  Portugaese  crown. 

MADRAS.  Colonised  by  the  English,  and  Fort  George  built  by  permission  of  the 
king  of  Golconda,  17  James  I.,  1620.  Madras  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746, 
and  was  restored  in  1749,  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  For  oc- 
currences not  mentioned  below,  see  article  India. 


Fort  8t.  Creorge  made  a  presidency      .    .1654 

Bengal  placed  under  Madras  .         .  1658 

Calcutta,  which  was  hitherto  subordinate 
to  Mad^-as,  is  now  made  a  presidency 

Mayor's  ooiurt  founded  . 

BCadras  taken  by  the  French 

Restored  to  the  English 

Besieged  by  the  French 

ilyder  marches  to  Madras 

Sir  John  Lindsay  arrives  . 

He  is  succeeded  here  by  sir  R.  Hartland, 

Sept. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  arrives         •         Nov.  5, 

He  defeats  Hyder   .        .  July  1, 

Lord  Macartney  arrives  as  governor  of 
Madras        ....  June  22,  1781 

The  Madras  govemmont  arrests  general 
Stuart,  who  is  forthwith  sent  to  Eng- 
land   1783 

Lord  Comwallis  visits  here     .     Dec.  12.  1790 

Sir  Chas.  Oakley  succeeds  gen.  Meadowee 
as  governor  of  this  presidency,  Aug.  1,  1792 

Assises  ordered  twice  yearly  .  1793 

Lord  Momington  (now  the  marquess 
Wellesloy)  visits  here  Deo.  1798 

General  Harris  with  the  Madras  army 
raters  Mysore  Bfarch  A, 


1701 
.  1726 
.  :  1746 

.  174.9 

Dec.  12,  1758 

April  1769 

July  1770 

1771 
1780 
1781 


1799 


He  arrives  with  his  forces  at  Seringa- 
patam April  5,  1799 

Scringapatam  is  stormed  by  the  British 
under  major-g^ieral  Baird,  and  Tippoo 
Saib  killed  .        May  4.  1799 

A  fire  consumes  upwards  of  1000  houses 
in  Madras     ....      Feb.  18i)3 

The  Madras  army  under  general  Artlmr 
Welleeley  (now  duke  of  Wellington} 
marches  for  Poonah     .        .     March  1803 

General  Wellcsley's  victories  follow.— ^ 
See  Indiat  Ac I8ii3 

Mutiny  among  the  British  forces  at  Vel- 
lore;   near  800  sepoys  are  executed 

Jan.  31.  1807 

Mutiny  of  the  troops  at  Madras  .1809 

Arrival  of  lord  Minto  at  BCadras,  who 
publishes  a  general  amnesty   Sept.  29,  1809 

Awful  hurricane,  by  which  the  ships  at 
anchor  were  driven  into  the  town,  and 
seventy  sail  sunk,  many  of  than  with 
their  crews  .        .  May  181 1 

Madras  attacked  by  the  Pindarees         .  1817 

[For  subsequent  events  In  connexion 
with  this  presidency,  see  article  India.'\ 


*  The  writings  of  this  celebrated  politician  countenanced  (another  commentator  says)  **  the  doing 
of  any  act  to  compass  or  bring  about  those  things  which  are  neither  honourable  nor  Just,  whereby 
ambitkms  sovereigns  or  evil  ministers  may  accomplish  what  their  extravagant  desires  prompt  them 
to,  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects'  peace,  or  their  country's  ssJety.**— J'«ryii«cn 
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MADRID.  Mentioned  in  history  aa  a  caatle  belonging  to  the  Moon.  It  was  sacked 
A.D.  1109.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  court  in  1516.  The  Escurial  was 
built  in  1557,  ei  »eq»  The  old  palace  was  burnt  down  in  1734.  The  French  took 
possession  of  this  city  in  March  1808,  after  the  royal  family  had  retired  into  France ; 
and  on  May  2,  the  citizens  rose  up  in  arms  to  expel  them,  when  a  dreadful  conflict 
and  carnage  took  place.  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  Madrid  as  king  of  Spain, 
July  20,  1808  ;  but  soon  retired.  Retaken  by  the  French,  Dec.  2,  same  year ;  and 
retained  till  Aug.  12,  1812,  when  Madrid  was  entered  by  the  British  army.  Fer- 
dinand VIL  was  restored.  May  14,  1814.  Madrid  was  the  scene  of  Tarious  occur- 
rences during  the  late  civil  war,  for  which  see  Spain, 

MAESTRICHT.  This  city  rerolted  from  Spain  1570,  and  was  taken  by  the  prince  of 
PUmm  in  1579.  In  1632,  the  prince  of  Orange  reduced  it  after  a  memorable  siege, 
and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Dutch  in  1648.  Lewis  XIV.  took  it  in  1673  ;  William 
prince  of  Orange  invested  it  in  vain,  in  1676 ;  but  in  1678,  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  In  1748,  it  was  besieged  by  the  French,  who  were  permitted  to  take  pf>s- 
session  of  the  city  on  condition  of  its  being  restored  at  the  peace  then  negotiating. 
At  the  commencement  of  1793,  Maastricht  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
French,  but  they  became  masters  of  it  toward  the  end  of  the  following  year.  In 
1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  allied  forces. 

IfAGDALENS  and  MAGDALENETTES.  Communities  of  nuns  and  women,  the 
latter  class  consisting  chiefly  of  penitent  courtesans.  The  convent  of  Naples  was 
endowed  by  queen  &incha  a.d.  1324.  That  at  Metz  was  instituted  in  1452.  At 
Paris,  1492.  The  Magdalen  at  Rome  was  endowed  by  pope  Leo  X.,  in  1515  ;  and 
Clement  VIII.  settled  a  revenue  on  the  nuns,  and  further  ordained  that  the  effects 
of  all  public  prostitutes  who  died  without  will  should  fall  to  them,  and  that  those 
who  made  wills  should  not  have  their  bequests  sanctioned  by  the  law  unless  they  be- 
queathed a  part  of  their  effects  to  the  Magdalen  institutions,  which  part  was  to  be 
at  least  one-fifth,  1594.    The  Magdalen  hospital,  London,  was  founded  in  1758, 

Erindpally  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dodd.    The  Asylum  in  Dublin  was  opened 
1  Jane  1766. 

MAGELLAN,  Straits  or.  They  were  passed  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Fernando  da 
Magelha^ns)  a  Portuguese,  with  a  fleet  of  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  emperor 
Chu'les  v.,  in  1519.  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was  undertaken  by  this  illus- 
trious navigator  ^  and  his  vessel  performed  the  enterprise  although  the  commander 
perished.  The  Spaniards  had  a  fort  here,  since  called  Cape  Famine,  because  the 
garrison  had  all  perished  for  want  of  food. 

MAGI,  OB  WORSHIPPERS  OF  FIRE.  The  prime  object  of  the  adoration  of  the 
Persians  was  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible  God,  whom,  not  knowing,  they 
worshipped  as  the  principle  of  all  good,  and  they  paid  particular  homage  to  fire,  as 
the  emblem  of  his  power  and  purity.  They  built  no  altars  nor  temples,  as  they 
deemed  it  absurd  to  pretend  to  confine  an  omnipresent  God  vrithin  wails  ;  accord- 
ingly their  sacred  fires  blazed  in  the  open  air,  and  their  offerings  were  made  upon 
the  earth.  The  Magi  were  their  priests,  and  their  skill  in  astronomy  rendered  the 
secrets  of  nature  faodliar  to  them,  so  that  the  term  Magi  was  at  length  applied  to  all 
learned  men,  till  they  were  finally  confounded  with  the  magicians.  Zoroaster,  king 
of  Bactria,  was  the  reformer  of  the  sect  of  the  Magi  :  he  flourished  1080  b.o.— 
Dm  Fresnoy, 

MAGIC  LANTERN.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  Eng- 
land's great  philosopher,  about  a.d.  1260.  Bacon  first  invented  the  convex  magni- 
fying  g^ses  in  1252 ;  and  he  afterwards,  in  his  many  experiments,  applied  them  to 
this  use. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  great  charter  of  English  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  been 
derived  firom  Edward  Uie  Confessor,  continu^  by  Henry  I.  and  his  successors,  Ste- 
phen, Henry  II.  and  John.  But  the  Charter  more  particularly  meant,  was  a  body 
of  laws,  the  great  charter  of  our  rights  granted  by  John,  and  signed  at  Runnymede, 
near  Windsor,  June  15,  1215.  The  barons  took  arms  to  enforce  this  sacred  posses- 
sion, which  was  many  times  confirmed,  and  as  frequently  violated,  by  Henry  III. 
This  last  king's  grand  charter  was  granted  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  1224,  and 
was  asiared  by  Edward  I.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  Henry  III.  granted  it,  he 
■wore  on  the  word  and  faith  of  a  king,  a  Christian,  and  a  knight,  to  observe  it.    For 
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thii  grant  a  fifteenth  of  all  moveable  goods  were  given  to  the  king,  whether  they 
were  temporals  or  spirituals ;  yet  sir  Edward  Coke  says  that  even  in  his  days  it  had 
been  confirmed  above  thirty  times. — See  Forests^  Charter  of  the, 

MAGNET.  Sturmins,  in  his  EpUtola,  dated  at  Altorf,  1682,  observes,  that  the  at- 
tractive quality  of  the  magnet  has  been  taken  notice  of  from  time  immemorial ;  but, 
that  it  was  our  countryman,  Roger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire  (he  died 
the  1/th  of  June,  1294),  who  first  discovered  its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north 
pole.  The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicate  its  virtue  to  steel  or 
iron.  The  variation  not  being  always  the  same  was  taken  notice  of  by  Hevelius, 
Petil,  and  others.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Naples,  invented  or  improved  the  mariner's 
compass,  in  1302.  The  important  discovery  of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic 
needle  was  made  about  1576  (published  1580)  by  Robert  Norman,  of  London.  Dr. 
Gilbert's  experiment  was  made  in  1600.  Artifioal  magnets  were  invented,  or  rather 
improved,  in  1751. 

MAGNESIA.  It  was  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  vras 
sold  by  a  Roman  canon  as  Magnesia  Alba.  Some  state  that  it  was  known  some 
time  before.  The  properties  of  this  substance  were  fully  developed  by  Dr.  Black, 
about  1755. 

MAGNOLIA.  The  Magnolia  glaxica  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  N.  America 
in  A.D.  1688.  The  laurel-leaved  Magnolia,  Magnolia  grandiflora^  waa  brought 
from  N.  America  about  1734.  The  dwarf  Magnolia,  Magnolia  ;mmiAi,  was  brought 
from  China  in  1789.  And  the  following  varieties  also  from  China,  viz.,  the  brown- 
stalked,  1789  ;  the  purple,  1790  ;  and  the  slender,  1804. 

MAHOMETISM. — See  Alcoran  and  Koran.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  waa  promul- 
gated A.D.  604,  by  Mahomet,  styled  by  some  writers  as  a  renowned  general  and 
politician ;  and  by  others  as  a  successftd  impostor  and  tyrant.  Mahomet  asserted 
that  the  Koran  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  Grabriel  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
three  years.  It  was  written  in  the  Koreish  Arabic,  which  he  asserted  vras  the 
language  of  Paradise*  and  it  is  considered  as  possessing  every  fine  quality  of  a  lan- 
guage. It  has  1000  terms  for  sword,  500  for  lion,  200  for  serpent,  and  80  for  honey. 
It  is  spoken  and  written  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Mahomet  died  in  631, 
of  the  effects,  it  is  said,  of  a  slow  poison,  given  to  him  in  a  piece  of  mutton  three 
years  before,  by  a  Jew,  who  took  this  method  to  discover  if  he  was  a  true  prophet, 
and  immortal,  as  he  had  declared  himself  to  he.— Prideaux, 

MAIDA,  Battle  of,  between  the  French  commanded  by  general  Regnier,  and  tlie 
British  under  major-general  sir  John  Stuart.  The  French  were  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  British,  yet  the  latter  gained  a  glorious  victory  on  the  "  Plains  of 
Maida,"  a  village  in  Calabria,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  being  most  severe,  July  4, 1806. 

MAIDEN.  An  instrument  for  executing  criminals,  in  some  respects  similar  to  a  later 
invention,  the  guillotine,  first  known  at  Halifax  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. — See 
Halifax.  This  instrument  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Uie  regent  Morton,  for 
the  decapitation  of  his  political  opponents,  but  he  himself  suffer^  by  it  on  a  very 
doubtful  charge  of  high  treason,  in  1581. — See  Guillotine, 

MAIMING  AND  WOUNDING.  Made  capital  by  statute  22  Charles  II.  1670.  This 
is  called  the  Coventry  Act,  it  having  been  occasioned  by  an  assault  on  sir  John 
Coventry,  M.P.  who  vras  cut  and  maimed,  and  his  nose  sUt  up  in  the  streeta,  by  sir 
John  Saunders  and  others,  in  revenge,  it  is  supposed,  for  some  obnoxious  words 
uttered  by  him  in  debate.  This  was  one  of  the  laws  revised  by  Mr.  (now  sir  Robert 
Peel)  in  his  digest  of  the  statutes,  between  4  and  9  Geo.  IV.  1823-9. 

MAIL-COACHES.  They  were  first  set  up  at  Bristol  in  1784 ;  and  were  extended  to 
other  routes  in  1785,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they  became  general  in  England. 
This  plan  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bath ; 
the  mails  had  been  previously  conveyed  by  carta  with  a  single  horse,  or  by  boys  on 
horseback.  Mail-coaches  were  exempted  from  tolls  in  1785.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  these  mails  the  prosperity  of  the  post-ofBce  commenced  ;  and  the  revenue, 
which  at  first  was  not  more  than  5000/.  a  year,  and  which  after  the  revolution  of  two 
centuries,  only  produced,  in  1783, 146,000/.  annually,  yielded  thirty  years  afterwards, 
nearly  1,700,000/.  The  later  amount  of  the  annual  receipto  of  the  post-offioe  was 
about  2,400,000/.  until  the  recent  reduction  of  the  postage. 
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MAJESTY.  Among  the  Romans,  the  emperor  and  imperial  family  were  addressed  by 
this  title,  which  was  prerionsly  given  to  their  great  officers  of  state.  Popes  also  had 
the  title  of  majesty.  The  emperors  of  Germany  took  the  title,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  it  and  the  closed  crown  to  themselves.  It  was  first  given  to  Louis  XI.  of 
France^  in  1461.— Fo^otre.  Upon  Charles  V.  being  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  in 
1519,  the  kings  of  Spain  took  the  style  of  Majesty.  Francis  I.  of  France  at  the 
interview  with  Henij  VIII.  of  England  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  addressed 
the  latter  as  Your  Majesty,  1520,— See  Field  of  the  Cloth  qfGold,  James  I.  coupled 
this  title  with  the  term  "  Sacred/'  and  *'  Most  Excellent  Majesty.*'— See  Titles, 

MAJORCA  AND  MINORCA.     For  occurrences  relating  to  these  islands,  see  Minorca, 

MALDON,  Essex.  This  tovm  was  built  28  b.c.  Some  suppose  it  to  hare  been  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  Britain.  It  was  burnt  by  queen  Boaidicea,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  in  the  first  century.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Saxons.  Maldon  was  incorporated  by  Philip  and  Mary.  The  singular  custom  of 
borongh-English  is  kept  up  here,  by  which  the  youngest  son,  and  not  the  eldest, 
succeeds  to  the  burgage  tenure,  on  the  death  of  his  father.— See  Borough'Engligh, 

MALPLAQUET,  Battle  or.  The  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  prince 
Eugene,  against  the  arms  of  France  commanded  by  marshal  Villars.  The  armies 
comiited  on  each  side  of  nearly  120,000  choice  soldiers,  and  the  victory  was  with  the 
aUies  ;  but  this  action  was  attend^  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  allies 
losing  18,000  men.  which  loss  was  but  iU  repaid  by  Uie  capture  of  Mons  ;  fought 
S^t.  11,  1709. 

MALT.  Barley  prepared  by  malting  for  brewing  and  distillation.  A  duty  was  laid  upon 
tfaii  article  in  1667, 1697,  et  seq, ;  and  the  statutes  relating  to  it,  and  to  its  prepara- 
tion^  are  very  numerous.  Important  acts  for  the  regulation  of  malt  duties  were 
pasted  8  Geo.  IV.  1827,  and  11  Geo.  IV.  1830.  Act  regulating  the  business  of 
maltsters  passed  1  Victoria,  July  12,  183". 

BtTBHBLS  OF  MALT  MADS  IN  TBS  UKITSD  KXlfQOOlt  IN  TBB  FOIJX)WlNO  VKABS,  VIZ.: 


1826.  Bnglaiid  .  Buik.  99,672^42 
Scotland  .  .  3,9?5,847 
Ireland      .      .   .    2.706,862 


1830L  England  .  .  .  83,428,074 
Scotland  .  .  .  3,712,964 
Ireland    .     .     .    2,012,639 


36,205,45* 


1835.  England  .  B\uh.  36,078.856 
Scotland  .  .  .  4,459,552 
Ireland    .  .    2,353.604 


184a  England  .  .  33,376.720 
Scotland  .  .  .  4,374,328 
Ireland    .     .      .    1,915,584 


42,892,013 


39,666,632 


29,153,677 

MALTA,  Knights  of.  A  military-religious  order,  called  also  Hospitallers  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Some  merchants  of 
M dphis,  trading  to  the  Levant,  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph  of  Egypt  to  build  a 
house  for  those  who  came  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  whom  they  received  with 
ml  and  charity,  a.d.  1048.  They  afterwards  founded  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  from 
whence  they  vrere  called  Hospitallers.  This  foundation  was  laid  in  a.d.  1104,  in  the 
reign  of  Baldwin,  and  they  now  became  a  military  order  in  11 18,  into  which  many 
personages  of  quality  entered,  and  changed  their  name  into  knights'.  After  the 
Christians  had  lost  Uieir  interest  in  the  East,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  knights 
retired  to  Margett,  and  then  to  Acre,  which  they  defended  valiantly  in  1 290  ;  then 
they  followed  John,  king  of  Cyprus,  who  gave  them  Limisson  in  his  dominions,  where 
they  staid  till  1310,  and  that  same  year  they  took  Bhodes,  under  the  grand  master 
Fottlques  de  Vallaret,  and  next  year  defended  it  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  against 
UK  army  of  Saracens ;  since  when,  his  successors  have  used  F.  E.  R.  T.  for  their 
device,  that  is,  Fortiiudo  ejus  Rhodum  tenuity  or,  he  kept  Rhodes  by  his  valour ; 
from  tins  they  were  called  knights  of  Rhodes;  but  Rhodes  being  taken  by  Solyman  in 
1522,  they  retired  into  Candia,  thence  into  Sicily.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  granted  them 
tiie  dty  of  Viterbo  for  their  retreat;  and  in  1530,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  them 
the  isle  of  Malta.  The  emperor  Paul  of  Russia  declared  himself  grand-master  of  the 
order  in  June,  1799. 

MALTA.  The  memorable  siege  by  the  Turks,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise 
sfter  the  loss  of  30,000  men,  1566.  The  island  was  taken  by  general  Buonaparte  in 
the  outset  of  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  June  12, 1798.  He  found  in  it  1200  cannons, 
200,000  lbs.  of  powder,  two  ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  four  galleys,  and  40,000  mus- 


kett:  besides  an  immense  treasure  collected  by  superstition;   and  4500  Turkish 
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priaonen,  whom  he  set  at  liberty.  Malta  wai  blockaded  by  the  Britiah  from  the 
•utama  of  1798,  and  was  taken  by  major-general  Pigot,  Sept.  5,  1800 ;  but,  at  the 
peaee  of  Amiens,  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  knights.  The 
British,  however,  retained  possession,  and  the  war  recommenced  between  the  two  na- 
tions :  but  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  the  island  was  guaranteed  to  Great  Britain. 

MAMELUKES.  The  name  of  a  dynasty  which  reigned  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt. 
They  were  originally  Turkish  and  Circassian  slsTes,  and  were  established  by  the 
sultan  Saladin  as  a  kind  of  body-guard,  a.d.  1246.  They  advanced  one  of  their  own 
corps  to  the  throne,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  Egypt  became  a  Turkish  proTince 
in  1517,  when  the  beys  took  them  into  pay,  and  filled  up  their  ranks  with  renegadea 
fh>m  Tarious  countries.  On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Buonaparte,  in  1798,  they 
retreated  into  Nubia.  Assisted  by  the  Amauts,  who  were  introduced  into  the  country 
in  the  war,  the  Mamelukes  once  more  wrested  Egypt  from  the  Turkish  govemment. 
In  181 1  they  were  decoyed  into  the  power  of  the  Turkish  pacha,  and  slain. 

MAN,  Isle  of.  Conquered  from  the  Scots  in  1314,  by  Montacute,  earl  of  Samm,  to 
whom  Edward  III.  gave  the  title  of  king  of  Man.  In  1341  it  was  subjected  to  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  on  whose  attainder  Henry  IV.  granted  it  in  fee  to  sir  John 
Stanley,  1406 ;  it  was  taken  from  this  family  by  Elizabeth,  and  conferred  by  the 
crown,  in  1608,  on  the  earl  of  Derby,  through  whom  it  fell  by  inheritance  to  the 
duke  of  Athol,  1735.  He  received  70,000/.  from  parliament  for  the  sovereignty  in 
1765  ;  and  the  national  expenditure  was  charged  with  the  further  sum  of  132,944/. 
fbr  the  purchase  of  the  duke's  interest  in  the  revenues  of  the  island,  in  Jan.,  1829. 

MAN,  Bishopric  of.  Erected  by  pope  Gregory  IV.  It  had,  united  to  its  diocese, 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  which,  when  Man  became  dependent  upon  England, 
withdrew  their  obedience,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own.  The  patronage  of  the 
diocese  was  given,  together  with  the  island,  to  the  Stanleys  (see  preceding  article), 
and  it  ultimately  came,  by  an  heir-female^  to  the  duke  of  Athol.  The  duke  nominates 
the  bishop  to  the  king,  who  sends  him  to  the  archbishop  of  York  for  consecration. 
This  prelate  is  not  a  lord  of  parliament,  not  holding  from  the  king  himself.  This 
bishopric  is  united  to  that  of  Sodor,  a  village  of  Icolmkill,  one  of  the  Hebrides  of 
ScoUand ;  this  latter  was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  which  comprehended  alTthe  islands 
together  with  the  isle  of  Man  ;  and  the  bishop  of  Man  is  called  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man. 

MANCHESTER.  The  origin  of  Manchester  is  traced  to  a  period  of  remote  antiquity. 
In  the  time  of  the  Druids,  it  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of 
their  priests,  and  celebrated  for  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  attached  to  its  altar^ 
whieh,  in  the  British  language,  was  called  Mepne,  signifying  a  stone.  Prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Brigantes,  who  had  a  castle,  or 
stronghold,  called  Mancenion,  or  the  plsce  of  tents,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Medlock  and  Irwell,  the  site  of  which,  still  called  the  "  Castle  Field,"  was  by  the 
Romans,  on  their  conquest  of  this  part  of  the  island  under  Agrioola,  about  the  year 
79,  selected  as  the  station  of  the  Uohors  Prima  Frisiorum,  and,  with  reference  to 
its  original  British  name,  called  by  them  Maneunium;  hence  its  Saxon  name 
Maneeasire,  from  which  its  modem  appellation  is  derived.    Lewis'  Topog.  Diet, 


The  fort  of  Manoenion  taken  from  the 
Britona  ....   a^.    488 

Captured  1^  Edwin  of  Northumbria    .    620 

The  inhabitants  are  converted  to  Chria> 
tianity,  about  .    .    6S7 

The  town  wrested  from  the  poaaeaslon 
of  the  Danes    .  .        .920 

[Manoheater  la  made  a  borough  soon 
after  this  time.] 

The  charter  called  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Manchester  .  May  14,  1301 

The  manufacture  called  "Manchester 
cottons  "introduced  .  1352 

Free  Grammar-aohool  founded         .    .  1516 

The  privilege  of  sanctuary,  of  which 
this  was  one  of  the  eight  places,  re- 
moved to  Chester,  about .  .  1541 

An  aulnager  stationed  here  .    .  1565 


Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  takea  poaaeaaion  of 
the  town a.d.  1643 

The  walla  and  fortlficatkma  rased,  and 
the  gatea  removed  •    .  1G52 

Chetham  College,  or  BlnoKXWt  hospital, 
founded 1653 

Tumult  raised  by  ««Syddall,  the  barber." 
who  ia  afterwarda  banged  .    .  1715 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, enters  the  town    .  •  1744 

Makes  it  hia  quarters  Nov.  28.  1745 

Queen's  Theatre  ilrstbuHt  .    .  I7S3 

The  Infirmary  establlahed,  1752,  and 
the  buildings  erected  .  1755 

The  inhabitanta  discharged  firom  their 
obligation  to  grind  their  com  at  Irlc 
mOl 17A9 

Cotton  goods  first  exported .  .  1760 
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MANCHESTER,  wnHnued, 

MaodiMler  ii«T%atIoii  opened     .  aj>.  1761 
LoDAtlo  Aqrlum  foand«d .  .    .  1765 

Agricoltunl  SodeCy  inatifcated    .        .  1767 
Cluiatian,    king   of    Donxnark,    yMU 
Manoheater,  and  puts  np  at  the  Bull 

Inn 1768 

The  Qneenli  Theatre  retmUft  .  177ff 

Baheoription  conoerta  eetabliahed      .   .  1777 
The  mannfantnre  of  mnalin  first  at- 
tempted hwe»  about  •  1780 
The  Literary  and  Philoaophical  Society 

eetabliahed 1781 

New  Bailey  bddge  completed  <  1785 

ttr  Richard  Arkwilght'e  patent  annulled 
1^  the  Kinf'a  Bench,  and  hia  Invention 

thrown  open 1785 

Qneen'e  Theatre  burnt  down  .  1789 

Andre-erected 1790 

ITew  BaOej  built  .1790 

Aaaembly-roomab  Modey-flt.,  built  .    .1798 
Fhilologioal  Society  Inatituted  .1803 

The  archdukes   John  and   Lewis  of 

Austria  vlait  Manohestfir  .   .  1805 

Fever  Hospital  erected  •        .  1805 

Theatre  Royal  weoted  .    .  1806 

The  Portico  erected     ....  1806 
Exchange*  and  Commercial-buildings, 

erected,  and  opened  Jan.  1809 

The  Uandiester  and  Salford  water- 

wofks  established  .    .  1809 

The  grand  duke  Nicholas,  now  emperor 

of  Ruasfa,  vUta  the  town  .  1817 

Lock  Hospital  established  .  1819 

Manchester  reform  meeting  (which  tu) ; 

its  fatal  termination  .  Aug.  16,  1819 
New  Brunswick-bridge  built  .  .  .  18S0 
Chamber  of  Commerce  established  .  1820 
Law  Libraiy  founded  .    .  1820 

Natnial  History  Society  prcjected        .  1821 


1828 


1829 
1829 
1830 
1830 


New  Quay  Ccnnpany  founded  .  a.d.  1822 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School  instituted  .  .1823 
Royal  Institution  formed  .         .  1823 

The  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 

established 1823 

Mechanics' Institution  founded    .        .  1824 
Musical  festival  first  held        .         .    .  1828 
At  the  launch  of  a  vessel,  which  keeled 
and  upset,  upwards  of  200  persona, 
then  on  deck,  were  precipitated  into 
the  river,  and  51  periahed       Feb.  29, 
In  a  tumult  here,  a  factory  waa  burnt, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  machi- 
nery destroyed  May  3, 
New  Concert-room  estabUshed 
Glee  Club  instituted 
The  races  established . 
Bfancbester    and    Liverpool   railway 

opened  (see  Liverpool)  .        Sept.  15,  1830 
[On  this  occasion  the  right  hon.  Wil- 
liam HuaUason  lost  hia  life.] 
Manchester  constituted  a  parliamentary 
borough  ....      June  7, 
Choral  Society  established 
The  Statistical  Society,  the  first  formed 
in  England ;  it  commences  its  meet- 
ings        ....       Sept.  2,  1833 
Act  for  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rail- 
way passed  (see  Railwajfs)  .  1836 
Geological  Society  inaUtnted    .        .    .  1838 
Charter  of  incorporation      .      Oct  23,  1838 
Manchester  Police  Act              Aug.  26,  1839 
Great  diaorders  in  the  midland  counties 
among  the  artiaan  classes;  they  ex- 
tend to  this  town                        .  Aug.  1842 
Great  free-trade  meeting  held  here  tn 
support  of  the  Anti-Com-law  League^ 

Nov.  14,  1843 
Splendid  meeting  held  at  the  Athencum 
(aee  Atheneeum)  Oct.  3,  1844 


1832 
1833 


Female  Penitentiary  .    .  1822 

MANCHESTER,  Bishopric  of.  An  order  in  eouncii  was  published  in  the  London 
GojuiU,  in  October,  1838,  declaring  that  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  shall  be 
vnited  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either,  and  that  upon  the  occorrence  of  that  e?ent  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester  shall  be  immediately  created  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
■rdiiepiMopal  see  of  York  ;  and  that  the  connty  of  Lancaster  shall  form  the  see  of 
the  new  bishop,  being  for  that  purpose  detached  from  the  diocese  of  Chester. 

MANCHESTER  REFORM  MEETING.  Memorable  for  its  fatal  termination.  The 
anembly  consisted  of  from  60  to  100,000  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  all  in 
iMiliday  spirits.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  took  the  chair,  had  spoken  a  few  words,  when  the 
meeting  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  charge  of  the  Manchester  cavalry,  assisted  by  a 
Cheshire  legiinent  of  yeomanry,  and  a  regiment  of  hnssars,  the  outlets  being  occu- 
pied l^  other  military  detachments.  The  unarmed  multitude  were  in  consequence 
driven  one  upon  another,  by  which  many  were  killed,  while  others  were  rode  over 
by  the  horses,  or  cut  down  by  their  riders.  The  deaths  were  1 1  men,  women,  and 
^iUran,  and  the  wounded  about  600 ;  Aug.  16,  lSl9.'^PhUlip8. 

MANES.  The  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body. 
The  Manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal  deities,  and  were  generally  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  burial-places  and  monuments  of  the  dead.  They  were  worshipped 
witn  great  sdemnity,  particularly  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  augurs  always  invoked 
them  when  ezereising  their  sacerdotal  offices.  Virgil  introduces  his  hero  as  saeri- 
lleing  to  the  Manes.  Some  say  that  Manet  comes  from  manitf  an  old  Latin  word 
which  signified  good  or  propitious.  The  Romans  always  superscribed  their  epitaphs 
with  D.  M.,  Di»  Manikuty  to  remind  the  sacrilegious  and  profane  not  to  molest  the 
tenements  of  the  dead|  which  were  guarded  with  such  sanctity. 

MANNHEIM.  First  built  in  a.d.  1606 ;  and  became  the  court  residence  in  1719 ;  but 
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the  extinction  of  the  palatinate  fmmilj  in  1777  caused  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Munich.  Battle  of  Mannheim,  between  the  armies  of  the  allies  and  the  French, 
fought  May  30,  1793.  Mannheim  surrendered  to  the  French,  under  command  of 
general  Pichegru,  Sept.  20,  1795.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Austrians 
under  general  Wurmser,  defeated  the  French  near  the  city.  Several  battles  were 
fought  with  various  success  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  late  wars.  Kotzebue, 
the  popular  dramatist*  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim,  by  a  student  of  Wurtsburg, 
named  Sandt,  April  2,  1819. 

MANICHEANS.  An  ancient  sect,  founded  by  Manes,  which  began  to  infest  the  East, 
about  A.D.  277.  It  spread  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Africa,  and  particularly  into 
Persia.  A  rich  widow,  whose  servant  Manes  had  been,  left  him  a  store  of  wealth, 
after  which  he  assumed  the  title  of  apostle,  or  envoy  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  announced 
that  he  was  the  paraclete  or  comforter  that  Christ  had  promised  to  send.  He  main- 
tained two  principles,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad ;  the  first  he  called  light, 
which  did  nothing  but  good,  and  the  second  he  called  darkness,  which  did  nothing  but 
evil.  Several  other  sects  sprung  from  the  Manicheans.  Manes  was  put  to  death 
by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  290.  His  offence  against  this  prince  was,  his  having 
dismissed  the  physicians  of  the  court,  pretending  he  could  cure  one  of  the  royal  family 
by  his  prayers,  instead  of  which  the  patient  died  in  his  arms. — Nouv,  Diet,  Hist. 

MANILLA.  Capital  of  the  Philippine  Isles;  a  great  mart  of  Spanidi  commerce. 
3000  persons  persons  perished  here  by  an  earthquake  in  1645.  Manilla  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1757  ;  and  again  in  Oct  1762,  by  storm.  The  captors  humanely  suf- 
fered the  archbishop  to  ransom  it  for  about  a  million  sterling ;  but  great  part  of 
the  ransom  never  was  paid.  Since  the  establishment  of  a  free  trade  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  which  took  place  in  1783,  the  usual  Acapulco  ships  and  other  government 
traders  have  been  discontintted  ;  and  the  commerce  to  the  Manillas  and  other  parts, 
is  carried  on  in  private  bottoms  by  free  companies  of  merchants. — Butler, 

MANSION-HOUSE,  London.  The  residence  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the  first  city 
in  the  world.  This  great  pile  of  building  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  Poultry, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stocks'-market.  It  was  built  by  Dance  the  elder.  Its 
erection  was  commenced  in  1739,  but  not  completed  till  1753 ;  it  is  of  an  oblong 
form,  and  constructed  of  Portland  stone.  From  its  massive  style,  and  vast  extent, 
it  is  calculated  to  make  a  magnificent  appearance ;  but  the  effect  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, destroyed  by  its  still  confined  situation,  and  the  heavy  superstructure  over  the 
pediment. — Leigh, 

MANTINEA,  Battle  of,  between  Epaminondas,  at  the  head  of  the  Thebans, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  Lacedsemon,  Achaia,  Elis,  Athens,  and  Arcadia.  The 
Theban  general  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  from  that  time  Thebes  lost  its 
power  and  consequence  among  the  Grecian  states,  363  b.c. — Strabo. 

MANTUA.  Virgil  was  bom  at  a  village  near  this  city.  Mantua  surrendered  to  the 
French,  Jan.  7,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months  ;  and  it  waa  attacked  by  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  army,  July  30,  1799,  to  which  it  surrendered  after  a  short 
siege.  In  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French  again  obtained  possession 
of  it ;  but  they  delivered  it  up  to  the  Austrians  in  1814. 

MANTUA-MAKER.  The  word  is  supposed  by  some,  and  we  think  rightly,  to  be  a 
corruption  from  manteau,  French.  Others  assert  that  a  court-dress  was  early  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Mantua,  either  on  account  of  its  having  been  invented  at 
Mantua,  or  from  the  celebrated  Manto,  in  honour  of  whom  that  famous  city  was 
built  by  her  son  Bianor,  or  Ochnus,  about  1000  b.c. — Butler, 

MAPLE-TREE  :  Acer  rubrum,  or  scarlet  Maple,  was  brought  to  these  countries 
from  N.  America,  before  a.d.  1656.  The  Acer  Negundo,  or  the  ash-leaved  maple, 
was  brought  to  England  before  1688. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS.  They  were  invented  by  Anaximander,  the  Milenan  philosopher, 
a  disciple  of  Thales,  and  tiie  earliest  philosophical  astronomer  on  record,  570  b.c. 
He  was  also  the  first  who  constructed  spheres.  A  celestial  chart  was,  it  is  said,  con- 
structed in  China,  in  the  sixth  century. — Freret,  And  sea-charts  were  first  brought 
to  England,  by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  respecting 
a  western  continent,  a.d.  1489.  The  earliest  map  of  England  was  drawn  by  George 
Lilly  in  1 520.  Mercator's  charts,  in  which  the  world  was  taken  as  a  plane,  was 
invented  in  1556.  A  map  of  the  moon's  surface  was  first  drawn  at  Dantsic,  in 
1647.— See  Charts, 
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MARATHON,  Battli  of.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  ancient  history.  The 
Greeks  were  only  10,000  strong,  and  the  Persians  amount^  to  500,000.  The  former 
were  commanded  by  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistoeles,  who  defeated  the  Per- 
sians, leading  200,000  dead  upon  the  field.  Among  the  number  of  the  slain  was 
Hippias,  the  instigator  of  the  war  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  army  were  forced 
to  re-embark  for  Asia,  Sept  28,  490  b.c. 

MARBLE.  Dipsnus  and  Scyllisi  statnaries  of  Crete,  were  the  first  artists  who  sculp- 
tored  marble,  and  polished  their  works  ;  all  statues  preriously  to  their  time  being  of 
wood^  568  B.c.-^P/ifiy.  Marble  afterwards  came  into  use  for  statues,  and  the 
columns  and  ornaments  of  fine  buildings,  and  the  edifices  and  monuments  of  Rome, 
were  constructed  of,  or  ornamented  with,  fine  marble.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  proTe 
that  its  magnificent  structures,  which  were  chiefly  of  white  marble,  were  far  more 
eztenaiYe  and  splendid  than  those  of  even  Rome  itself.  These  latter  were  discoTcred 
by  some  English  trafellers  firom  Aleppo,  a.d.  1678. — See  Palmyra, 

MARCH.  This  was  the  first  month  of  the  year,  until  Numa  added  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 713  B.C.  Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  months,  gave  to  this  month  the 
name  of  his  supposed  father  Mars ;  though  Ovid  obserres,  that  the  people  of  Italy 
had  the  month  of  March  before  the  time  of  Romulus,  but  that  they  placed  it  very 
differently  in  the  calendar.  The  year  formeriy  commenced  on  the  25Ui  day  of  this 
month. — See  Year. 

MARCHERS.  The  name  which  distinguished  noblemen  who  lived  on  the  marches  of 
Wales  or  Scotland,  boundaries  formerly  settled  between  England  and  Wales,  and 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  who,  according  to  Camden,  had  their  laws  and  pote»' 
Uu  viUtt  4[^»f  like  petty  princes.  They  were  abolished  by  statutes  27  Henry  VIII. 
1535,  andl  Edward  Vl.  1546. 

MARCIONITES.  These  were  heretics,  whose  founder  was  Marcion.  They  differed 
very  little  from  the  Manichees,  except  that  they  worshipped  a  brazen  serpent.  The 
Mardonites  preceded  the  Manichees  or  Manicheans,  and  taught  their  doctrines 
about  140  A.D. — Cave's  Hist,  Lit. 

MARCOU,  St.,  Islks  of,  in  the  English  Channel,  near  the  coast  of  France.  They 
were  taken  by  sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  July,  1 795  ;  and  were  ably  defended  by  lieut. 
Price  against  the  French  troops.  May  7, 1798. 

MARENGO,  Battle  of.  In  this  ever-memorable  engagement  the  French  army  was 
commanded  by  Buonaparte,  against  the  Austrians,  and  after  prodigies  of  valour,  his 
army  was  retreating,  when  the  timely  arrival  of  general  Dessaix  (who  was  afterwards 
mortally  wounded  in  this  battle)  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  dreadfU :  the  Austrians  lost  6000  in  killed,  12,000  in  prisoners,  and 
45  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  though  the  French  boasted  that  the  loss  on  their  side  did 
not  much  exceed  3000  men,  it  was  afterwards  known  to  be  vastly  more,  June  14, 
1800.  By  a  treaty  between  the  Austrian  general  Melas  and  the  conqueror,  Buona- 
parte, signed  on  the  next  day,  twelve  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy  were  put  into 
possession  of  the  latter  :  and  he  became,  in  fact,  the  master  of  Italy. 

MARESCHAL,  cm  MARSHAL.  In  France,  marshals  were  the  ancient  esquires  of 
the  king  ;  and  by  their  first  institution  they  had  the  command  of  the  van-guard,  to 
observe  the  enemy,  and  to  choose  proper  places  for  its  encampment.  Till  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  in  a.d.  1515,  there  were  but  two  French  marshids,  who  had  500  livres 
per  annum  in  war,  but  no  stipend  in  time  of  peace.  The  rank  afterwards  became  of 
the  highest  military  importance,  the  number  was  without  limit,  and  the  command 
iupieme.  During  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  the  marshals  of  France  filled  the  world 
with  their  renown. — See  Marshal,  Field, 

M  ARI6NAN,  Battb  of,  near  Milan,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  most  furious  engagements 
of  modem  times.  In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  which  happened  between  the  heroic 
Swiss  and  the  French  under  Francis  the  First,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men 
were  slain;  the  former,  after  losing  all  their  bravest  troops,  were  compelled  to  retire, 
September  13,  1515. 

BIARINE  FORCES.  The  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  a  regular  corps  of  this 
description,  appears  in  the  Army  List  of  1684  ;  but  the  era  of  the  formation  of  this 
species  of  force  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  A  new  establishment  of  marine 
officers,  consisting  of  s  general,  lieutenant-general,  and  three  colonels  of  marines,  one 
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for  each  divisioii,  was  formed  by  George  II.,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  1760  ; 
about  which  period  it  amounted  to  9138  men.  In  the  last  years  of  the  war,  ending 
in  1815,  it  amounted  to  35,668  officers  and  men. 

MARINER'S  COMPASS.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  compass  to  their 
emperor  Hong-Ti,  who  they  say  was  a  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  some  of  their  his- 
torians refer  the  invention  of  it  to  a  later  date,  1115  b.c.  See  Comptut.  The 
honour  of  its  discovery,  though  much  disputed,  is  generally  given  to  Flavio  de 
Gioja,  or  Giovia,  a  native  of  Amalfi,  an  ancient  commercial  city  of  Naples,  a.d. 
1302.  The  variation  of  the  needle  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  voyages 
of  discovery,  1492;  and  it  was  observed  in  London  in  1580.  The  dipping- nec^e 
was  invented  by  Robert  Norman,  a  compass-maker  of  Ratcliffe,  in  that  year. 

MARK.  This  coin  originated  among  the  northern  nations,  and  the  name  mark-lubs  is 
still  retained  in  Denmark,  as  money  of  account.  In  England,  the  mark  means  the 
sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  here  the  name  is  also  retained  in  par- 
ticular cases  of  fines  being  adjudged  against  infractors  of  the  law  in  crioiinal 
courts. — Athe. 

MARLBOROUGH,  Statutes  of.  These  were  the  celebrated  laws  which  were 
enacted  in  the  castle  of  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  51st  year  of  Henry  III., 
1267.  All  these  laws  still  bear  the  title  of  the  Statutes  of  Marlborough,  and  some 
of  them  continue  to  be  referred  to,  to  this  day. 

MARQUE,  Letters  of.  Instruments  authorising  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to  make 
reprisals  upon,  and  capture  the  ships,  property,  and  subjects  of  another  prince  or 
country.  Some  such  instruments  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Venetian 
government.  The  first  letters  of  marque  granted  in  England  were  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  against  the  Portuguese,  a.d.  1295. — Rymer's  Fcadera, 

MARQUESS.  This  dignity,  called  by  the  Saxons  Markin-Reve,  and  by  the  Germans 
Markgrave,  took  its  original  from  Mark  or  March,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
northern  nations,  is  a  limit  or  bound,  and  their  office  was  to  guard  or  govern  the 
frontiers  of  a  province.  It  has  the  next  place  of  honour  to  a  duke,  and  was  intro- 
duced several  years  after  that  title  had  been  established,  in  England.  The  first  on 
whom  it  was  conferred,  was  the  great  favourite  of  king  Richard  II.,  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  created  marquess  of  Dublin,  and  by  him  placed  in  parliament 
between  the  dukes  and  earls,  a.d.  1385.  Alexander  Stewart,  second  son  of  James 
III.  of  Scotland,  was  made  marquess  of  that  kingdom,  as  marquess  of  Or- 
mond,  in  1480. 

MARRIAGE.  The  first  institution  of  this  union  between  man  and  woman  for  life, 
with  certain  ceremonies  of  a  binding  and  solemn  nature,  is  ascribed  to  Cecrops, 
king  of  Athens,  1554  b.c. — Eusebiug  Pre/,  to  Chron,  The  prevailing  ceremony  in 
most  countries  was  that  of  a  man  leading  home  his  bride,  after  a  solemn  contract 
with  her  friends.  To  render  this  contract  the  more  sacred,  it  was  made  the  work  of 
the  priest,  instead  of  being  that  of  a  civil  magistrate  adopted  by  several  civilised  na- 
tions. The  celebration  of  marriage  in  churches  was  ordained  by  pope  Innocent  III., 
about  A.D.  1199.  Marriage  was  forbidden  in  Lent,  a.d.  364.  It  was  forbidden  to 
bishops  in  692,  and  to  priests  in  1015  ;  and  these  latter  were  obliged  to  take  the 
TOW  of  celibacy  in  1073.  Marriages  were  solemnized  by  justices  of  ^e  peace  under 
an  act  of  the  Commons  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  administration,  1 653.  A  tax  was  laid 
on  marriages,  viz. :  on  the  marriage  of  a  duke  50/.,  of  a  common  person  2t,  6d.,  the 
8th  of  William  III.,  1695.  Marriages  were  again  taxed  in  1784.  There  have  been 
enacted  various  recent  statutes  relating  to  marriages ;  and  more  toleration  is  now 
given  to  marriages  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland.  A  statute  which  passed 
4  Will.  IV.,  July  1834,  repeals  all  former  acts  which  prohibited  marriages  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  in  Scotland,  or  other  ministers  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Act  to  render  the  children  of  certain  marriages  within  forbidden  degrees 
of  kindred  valid,  6  WilL  IV.,  Aug.  1835.  New  Marriage  Act  for  England,  passed 
7  WiU.  IV.,  17  Aug.  1836.  Marriage  Registration  Act,  1  Victoria,  30  June,  1837. 
Amendment  Act,  4  Victoria,  7  Aug.,  1840. 

NUMB£R  or  MARRIAOKS  Ilf  XJTOLAND  SOLBMinSBO  AT  THB  rOUX>WlMe  PBftlODS. 


17M.  Registered        .    40,300 
1800.  Ditto  .    73,2S8 

1810.  Ditto    .         .        84,473 


1815.  RegiHtered  .  914M6 
18^.  Ditto  .  .  .  96383 
1825.  Ditto  .    98,378 


1830.  Rcglsterad     .    .  108,437 
1840.  England    and 

WalM    .  in. 063 
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In  France,  the  marriages  were  208,893  in  1820—243,674  in  1825— and  259,177  in 
1830.  As  respects  Paris,  the  statistics  of  that  city,  which  are  yery  minute  and  cu- 
rious, furnish  the  following  classes  as  occurring  in  7764  marriages : — 

Bachelors  and  maids    ....  6,4S6  I  Widowers  and  maids  ....     708 
Bairihclors  and  widows .    .  368  I  Widowers  and  widows  28S 

MARRIAGE  ACT,  Royal.  This  statute  is  a  bill  of  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
marriages  of  the  royal  family  of  England ;  and  was  passed  into  a  law  12  George  III., 
1772.  It  became  expedient  because  just  previotuly  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  brother,  had  married  the  widow  of  the  earl  Waldegraye,  and  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  widow  of  colonel  Horton  and  daughter  of  lord  Imham.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  this  bill,  none  of  the  descendants  of  Greorge  II.,  unless  of  foreign  birth, 
can  enter  into  the  matrimonial  state  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and,  at  and  after  that  age,  the  consent  of  parliament  is  neces- 
sary to  render  the  marriage  Talid.  The  marriage  of  the  late  duke  of  Sussex  with 
the  lady  Avgiista  Murray,  solemnised  in  1793,  was  pronounced  iUegal,  and  the  claims 
of  sir  Augustus  d'Este  declared  iuTalid,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  July  9,  1844. 

MARRIAGES,  Doublk.  There  are  some  instances  of  a  husband  and  two  wives  (but 
they  are  Tery  rare)  in  countries  where  polygamy  was  interdicted  by  the  state.  The 
first  Laoedsemonian  who  had  two  wives  was  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Leon,  about 
510  B.C.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  married  two  wives,  vis. :  Doris,  the  daughter  of 
Xenetus,  and  Aristomache,  sister  of  Dion,  398  b.c.  These  would  be  unnecessarily 
extended ;  but  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  the  count  Gleichen,  a  German 
noUeman,  who  was  permitted,  under  interesting  and  peculiar  circumstances,  by 
Gregory  IX.,  in  a.d.  1237,  to  marry  and  live  with  two  wives. — Amaud. 

MARRIAGES,  Fo&csd.  The  sUtute  3  Henry  VII.,  1487,  made  the  principal  and 
abettors  in  marriages  with  heiresses,  &c.,  being  contrary  to  their  will,  equally  guilty 
as  felons.  By  the  39th  Elisabeth,  1596,  such  felons  were  denied  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  This  offence  waa  made  punishable  by  transportation,  1  George  IV.,  1820. 
The  remarkable  case  of  Miss  Wharton,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Wharton,  whom  cap- 
tain Campbell  married  by  force,  occurred  in  William  III.*s  reign.  Sir  John  John- 
ston was  hanged  for  seizing  the  young  lady,  and  the  marriage  was  annulled  by  par- 
liament, 1690.  Edward  Gibbon  Wak^eld  was  tried  at  Lancaster,  and  found  guilty 
of  the  felonious  abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  March  24,  1827 ;  and  his  marriage  wiib 
her  was  dissolved  by  an  immediate  act  of  parliament,  8  Geo.  IV.,  same  year. 

MARRIAGES  BY  SALE.  Among  the  Babylonians  at  a  certain  time  every  year,  the 
marriageable  females  were  assembled,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder,  by  the 
public  crier.  The  richest  citizens  purchased  such  as  pleased  them  at  a  high  price  ; 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  was  used  to  portion  off  those  females  to  whom  nature 
had  been  less  liberal  of  personal  charms.  When  the  beauties  were  disposed  of,  the 
crier  put  up  the  more  ordinary  lots,  beginning  with  the  most  ill-favoured  among 
thoee  that  remained,  announcing  a  premium  to  the  purchaser  of  each  :  the  biddera 
were  to  name  a  sum  below  the  given  premium,  at  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  maid ;  and  he  who  bid  lowest  was  declared  the  purchaser.  By  these  means 
every  female  was  provided  for.  This  custom  originated  with  Atossa,  daughter  of 
Belodiu,  about  1433  b.c. 

MARSEILLES.  Is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoceans,  about  600  e.g. 
'-'iTnh.  Hiti,  Cicero  styled  it  the  Athens  of  Gaul.  It  was  token  by  Julius 
Cmmr  after  a  long  and  terrible  siege ;  and  it  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  a.  d.  478. 
MantillBS  became  a  republic  in  1214.  It  was  subjected  to  the  counts  of  Provence 
la  1251 1  and  was  again  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1482.  In  1649  the  plague 
raged  with  great  violence  in  Marseilles,  and  with  still  greater  in  1720,  when  it  carried 
off  50,000  of  the  inhabitants. 

MARSHALS.  Two  officers  ealled  marshals  were  appointed  in  the  city  of  London,  fn 
order  to  keep  the  streete  dear  of  vagrants,  and  to  send  the  sick,  blind,  and  lame  to 
aaylttiDt  and  hoepitals  for  relief,  9  Elizabeth,  1567.— iVor/AoucAr. 

MARSHALS,  FIELD,  in  the  British  army.  The  rank  is  of  modem  date,  and  was 
preceded  by  that  of  eaptoln-general,  and  that  also  of  commander-in-chief.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  captain-general,  1702.  The  first  militory  chiefs  bearing  the 
rank  of  manhal  were  those  of  France.  Geo.  II.  first  conferred  the  rank  upon  John, 
duke  of  Argyle,  and  Qeorge,  earl  of  Orkney  In  1736.    See  MaretchaL 
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MARSHALSEA  COURT.  The  court  of  Marshalsea  of  the  Queen's  house  is  a  very 
•ndent  court,  one  of  high  dignity,  and  coeval  with  the  common  law.  Since  the  de> 
dsion  of  the  case  of  the  Marshalsea  (see  Lord  Coke*i  10  Hep,  68),  no  business  hs« 
been  done  in  this  court ;  but  it  is  r^iularly  opened  and  adjourned  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Palace  court,  created  in  1665  ;  and  the  judges  and  other  officers  are  the 
same  as  in  the  Palace  court. — See  Palace  Court. 

MARSTON  MOOR,  Battlb  of.  This  battle  was  the  beginning  of  the  misfortunes 
and  disgrace  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  of  England.  The  Scots  and  parliamen- 
tarian army  had  joined,  and  were  besieging  York,  when  prince  Rupert,  joined  by 
the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  determined  to  raise  the  siege.  Both  sides  drew  up  on 
Marston  Moor,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  and  the  victory  seemed  long  unde- 
cided between  them.  Rupert,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  was 
opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  now  first  came  into  notice,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
<i  troops  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  levy  and  discipline*  Cromwell  was  victorious ; 
he  pushed  his  opponents  off  the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned  to  a  se- 
cond engagement  and  a  second  victory.  The  prince's  whole  train  of  artillery  was 
taken,  and  the  royalists  never  afterwards  recovered  the  blow ;  fought  July  3,  1644. 

MARTINIQUE.  This  and  the  adjacent  isles  of  St.  Luda  and  St  Vincent,  and  the 
Grenadines,  were  taken  by  the  British  from  the  French  in  February  1762.  They 
were  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  the  following  year.  They  were  again  taken 
March  16,  1794  ;  were  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  ;  and  were  again 
captured  February  23,  1809.  A  revolution  took  place  in  this  island  in  favour  of 
Napoleon,  but  it  was  finally  suppressed  by  the  British,  June  1,  1815  ;  and  Mar- 
tinique reverted  to  its  French  masters  at  the  late  general  peace. 

MARTINMAS.  This  day  is  named,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  from  Martin  and 
ffuuM,  It  is  the  feast  of  St  Martin,  who  was  bishop  of  Tours  in  the  fourth  century. 
The  festival  is  observed  on  the  11th  of  November ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  and  parts  of  Scotland,  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  quarter-days  for 
receiving  rents. 

MARTYRS.  The  Christian  Church,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  abounded  in  martyrs, 
and  history  is  filled  with  accounts  of  their  wonderful  constancy  to  their  fiuth.  The 
festivals  of  the  martyrs  are,  many  of  them,  of  very  ancient  date,  «nd  took  their  rise 
about  the  time  of  Polycarp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  168.  England  has  had 
its  Christian  martyrs  ;  and  the  accounts  of  those  who  suffered  for  their  adherence  to 
the  Protestant  religion  would  fill  volumes.  The  following  documents  in  connexion 
with  the  fate  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  are  of  melancholy  interest  They 
are  taken  from  a  *'  Book  of  the  Joint  Diet,  Dinner,  and  Supper,  and  the  charge 
thereof i  for  Cranmer  t  Latimer  ^  and  Ridley"  kept  by  the  bailiffs  of  Oxford,  while 
they  were  in  the  custody  of  those  officers,  previously  to  their  being  burnt  alive : — 


l8T  OCTOBBB,  Ififtl—DIKNUi. 

Bieadandale  j^   0   S 

Oysten .001 

Ratter  .002 

Bggi  ..002 

Lyng     .  0  0   8 

A  piece  of  fresh  salmon  .    .    0   0  10 

Wine 0    0    3 

Cheese  and  pears  ..002 


The  three  dinners  £0    2    6 

TO  Btnur  XiATTMaa  aito  iuDx.av. 
For  3  load  of  wood  faggots  to  bum 

Latimer  and  Ridley  .        .    .    0  12    0 

Item,  1  load  of  funee  faggots    .        .034 
Item,  for  the  carriage  of  these  4  loads   0    2    6 


Item,  a  post        ....    uBO    ]    4 
Item,  2  chains         .  .        .034 

Item,  2  staples 0    0    6 

Item,  4  labourers    .  .        .028 


£15    8 
[They  were  burnt  on  October  the  16th,  165&] 

CBABoa  voa  tub  bubnimo  of  thb  body  or 

CRANXBB. 

For  100  of  wood  Isggots  for  the  fire      0    6    0 
For  100  and  4  of  furse  ..034 

For  the  carriage  of  them         .        .008 
For  two  labourers  ..028 


£0  13    8 
[He  was  bamt  on  ICaroh  the  2l8t,  in  1586.] 

MARTYRS,  E&A.  of.  This  is  also  called  the  era  of  Diocletian,  and  was  used  by  the 
writers  of  ecclesiastical  history  until  the  Christian  era  was  introduced  in  the  sixth 
century  ;  and  it  stiU  continued  to  be  the  era  of  some  nationa,  particularly  the  Abys- 
sinians  and  Copts.  It  commences  from  the  day  upon  which  Diocletian  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  August  29,  a.d.  284  ;  and  the  persecntioni  of  the  Christians  in  his 
reign  caused  it  to  be  so  called. 
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MASKS.  Poppsa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  U  udd  to  have  invented  the  mask  to  gpiard  her 
complexion  from  the  son.  Bnt  theatrical  masks  were  in  nse  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Horace  attributes  them  to  JEschjluB ;  yet  Aristotle  says  the  real  inventor 
and  time  of  their  introdnction  were  unknown.  Modem  masks,  and  muffs,  fans,  and 
false  hair  for  the  women,  were  devised  by  the  harlots  of  Italy,  and  brought  to  Eng- 
land from  France  in  lb72,—Stowe*t  Chron, 

MASQUERADES.  They  were  in  fashion  in  the  court  of  Edward  III.  1340  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Qiarles,  1660,  masquerades  were  frequent  among  the  citizens.  The 
bidiops  preached  agaiost  them,  and  made  such  representations  as  occasioned  their 
suppression,  9  George  I.  1723.  [No  less  than  six  masquerades  were  subscribed  for 
in  a  month  at  this  time].  They  were  revived,  and  carried  to  shameful  excess  by 
connivanoe  of  the  government,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws,  and  tickets  of 
admission  to  a  masquerade  at  Ranelagh  were  on  some  occasions  subscribed  for  at 
twenty-five  guineas  each,  1 776.— Af or^fMer. 

BIASS.  In  the  Romish  church,  mass  is  the  office  or  prayers  used  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist,  and  is  in  general  believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  passion  of 
Ofor  Saviour.  Hence  svery  part  of  the  service  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  his  passion  and  death.  The  general  division  of  masses  consists  in 
high  and  low :  the  first  is  that  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low  masses  are  those  in  which  the  prayers 
are  barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  Mass  was  first  celebrated  in  Latin,  about  a.d. 
394.  Its  celebration  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  seventh  century. 
Plrostration  was  enjoined  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  1201. 

MASSACRES.  Ancient  and  modem  history  abound  with  events  which  class  under 
this  bead  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  frightful  and  unprovoked  enormities  of  this  kind 
bave  been  perpetrated  by  opposing  Christian  sects,  one  upon  another,  in  vindication 
of  the  Christian  religion  I  The  foUowing  are  among  the  most  remarkable  massacres 
recorded  by  various  authors  : — 


BBPOna  CRltlflT.  I 

Qf  all  the  Carthagenlans  in  Sicily,  which  took 
place  397  a>c. 

90OO  TyrliinB  omoifled,  and  8000  put  to  the 
•word  for  not  fORendering  Tyre  to  Alex- 
ander, 331  BJC 

The  Jews  of  Antioch  fall  upon  the  other 
InhahitantB,  and  maewore  100,000  of  them, 
for  refbaing  to  •orrender  their  arms  to  De- 
metrius Nicanor,  tyrant  of  Syria,  154  bx. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Teutooee  and 
Amhronee.near  Aix,  by  Marias,  the  Roman 
general,  200,000  being  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

The  Romans,  throughout  Asia,  women  and 
chlldrea  not  excepted,  cru^ly  maasaored 
In  one  day,  by  order  of  Mitliridatea,  king  of 
Pontus,  88  B.C. 

A  great  number  of  Roman  eenators  massacred 
by  Cinna,  Marlns,  and  Sertorius.  Many 
patrlctensdeqwtoh  themaelyes  to  avoid  their 
lunTld  butcheries,  86  ax. 

Again,  under  Sylla,  and  Catiline,  his  minister 
of  vengeance,  89  uid  79  ■  c. 

At  Pnenesteb  Octavianns  Caear  ordered  300 
Roman  senators  and  other  pereons  of  dis- 
tinetion,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
Jnlitts  Gaesar,  41  b.c. 

amca  CRRisr. 

At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  1,100,000  of 
Jews  were  put  to  the  sword,  ▲.o.  70. 

The  Jews,  headed  by  one  Andre,  put  to  death 
100,000  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  and  near 
Qyrene,  aj».  116. 

Gasiitts,  a  Roman  general  under  the  emperor 
M.  AureUus,  put  to  death  400,000  of  the  in- 
habitants of  fletencla,  aj>.  167. 


At  Alexandria,  many  thousands  of  dtlxons 
are  maseacred,  by  an  order  of  Antoninus, 
A.D.  2ia 

The  emperor  Prolms  put  to  death  700,000  of 
the  inhabitants  upon  his  redaction  of  Oaul, 
A.D.  277. 

Of  eighty  Christian  fathers,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Gratinn,  at  Nioomedia ;  they  were 
put  into  a  ship  which  was  set  on  fire,  and 
then  driven  out  to  sea,  a.d.  370. 

Of  Thesaalonica,  when  7000  persons,  invited 
into  the  circus,  were  put  to  the  sword,  by 
order  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  390. 

Belisarius  put  to  death  above  30,000  citisens 
of  Constantinople  for  a  revolt,  to  which  they 
were  impelled  by  the  tyrazmy  and  exactions 
of  two  rapacious  ministers  set  over  them, 
A.D.  552. 

Maaaacre  of  the  Latina  at  Conatantinople,  by 
order  of  Andronicua,  a.d.  1184. 

Of  the  Albigenaea  and  Waldenaea,  commenced 
at  Toulouae,  aj>.  1209.  Tena  of  thouaanda 
periahed  by  mesne  of  the  aword  and  gibbeC 

The  Siciliana  maasscre  the  French  throughout 
the  whole  Island  of  Sicily,  without  diatino- 
tion  of  eex  or  age,  on  Eastw-day,  the  firet 
bell  for  vespera  being  the  signal.  This 
horrid  afTalr  is  known  tn  hiatory  by  the 
name  of  the  SioUian  vespers,  a.n.  1282.— 
J}u  Fretnoy. 

A  general  maaaacre  of  the  Jews  at  Verdun, 
by  the  peaaanta.  who,  from  a  pretended  pro< 
phecy,  oonceived  the  Holy  Land  waa  to  be 
recovered  ftrom  the  infidela  by  them.  500  of 
theee  Jewe  took  ehelter  in  a  castle,  and  de- 
fended themeelvea  to  the  laat  extremity, 
when,  for  wantof  weapons,  thsy  threw  their 
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MASSACRES,  continued. 

children,  at  the  enemy,  and  then  killed 
each  other,  aj>.  1317. 

At  Paris,  of  several  thousand  persons,  at  the 
instance  of  John,  duke  of  Uurgiudy, 
A.D.  1418. 

Of  the  Swedish  nohility,  at  a  feast,  by  order 
of  Christian  n.  a.d.  1530. 

Of  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  the  most 
horrid  treachery  and  cruelty.  It  began  at 
Paris,  in  the  xiight  of  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  August  24.  1572,  by  secret 
orders  from  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  queen  dowager,  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  his  mother.  It  is  styled  in 
history,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bulholomow. 

Of  the  Christians  in  Croatia,  by  the  Turks, 
when  G5,000  were  slain,  a.d  1592. 

Of  Protestants,  at  Thorn,  put  to  death  under 
a  protended  legal  sentence  of  the  chancellor 
of  Poland,  for  being  concerned  in  a  tumult 
occasioned  by  a  Roman  Catholic  procession, 
A.D.  1724.  All  the  Protestant  powers  in 
Europe  interceded  to  have  this  unjust  sen- 
tence revoked,  but  unavailingly. 

At  Batavia,  12,000  Chinese  were  massacred 
by  the  natives,  October  1740,  under  the 
pretext  of  an  intended  insurrection. 

At  the  taking  of  Ismael  by  the  Russians, 
30,000  old  and  young  were  slain,  December, 
1790.— See  Ismael. 

In  St.  Domingo,  where  Deesalinee  made  pro- 
clamation for  the  massacre  of  all  the  whites, 
Mar.  29, 1804,  and  many  thousands  perished. 

Insurrection  at  Madrid,  and  massacre  of  the 
French,  May  2, 1808. 

Massacre  of  the  Mamelukee,  in  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  March  1, 1811. 

Massacre  at  Nismes,  perpetrated  by  the  Ca- 
tholics, May  1815. 

Massacre  of  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cadiz,  by  the  soldiery,  whose  ferocious 
disorders  continue  for  some  days,  March 


MAssAcaas  m  British  history. 
Of  300  English  nobles  on   Salisbury  Plain. 

May  1,  A.D.  474. 
Of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  to  the  number  of 

1200.  by  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland, 

A.D.  580. 

Of  the  Danes  in  the  seuthem  counties  of 
England,  in  the  night  of  November  13, 1002, 
and  the  23  Ethelred  IL  At  London  it  was 
most  bloody,  the  churches  being  no  sanc- 
tuary. Amongst  the  rest  was  Gunilda, 
sister  of  Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  left  in 
hostage  for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  but 
newly  concluded.— BolcerV  Chronicle. 

Of  the  Jews,  in  England.  Some  few  pressing 
into  Westminster  Hall  at  Richard  I.*s  coro- 
nation, were  put  to  death  by  the  people ; 
and  a  false  alarm  being  given  that  the  king 
had  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  them,  the 
people  in  many  parts  of  England,  from  an 
averdon  to  them,  slew  all  they  met.  In 
York,  500.  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
castle,  killed  themselves,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  a.d.  1189. 

Of  the  Bristol  colonists,  at  Cnllen's  Wood, 
Ireland  (see  Cullen's  Wood),  a.d.  12<0. 

Of  the  English  factory  at  Amboyna,  in  order 
to  dispossess  its  members  of  the  Spice  Is- 
lands, A.D.  1623. 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  in 
O'NeiU's  rebeUion,  Oct.  23, 1641.  Upwards 
of  30,000  British  were  killed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  rebellion.— 5<r  TViitiam 
Petty.  In  the  first  two  or  three  dajrs  of  it, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  Protestants 
were  destroyed.— Xord  Clarendon.  Before 
the  rebellion  wasentirelysuppreased,  154,000 
Protestants  were  massacred. — Sir  J.  Temple. 

Of  the  unoffending  Maodonalds  of  Olenooe, 
May  0. 1691 — See  Olencoe. 

Of  184  men,  women,  and  children,  chiefly 
Protestants,  burnt,  shot,  or  pierced  to  death 
by  pikes,  perpetrated  by  the  insargent 
Irish,  at  the  bam  of  Scullabogue^  Ireland, 
in  1796.— Sir  Richard  Muegrave. 


6,1820. 

MASTER  OF  THB  CEREMONIES.  An  officer  in  sereral  of  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe.  Following  the  usage  in  other  countries,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  was 
instituted  in  England  for  the  more  honourable  reception  of  the  ambassadors  and 
persons  of  quality  at  court,  1  James  I.  1603. — Baker, 

MASTER  IN  CHANCERY.  Owing  to  the  extreme  ignorance  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  lord  Chancellor  of  England,  the  first  reference  in  a  cause  was  made  to  a 
master,  a.d.  1588  ;  and  the  masters  haye  been  since  chosen  from  among  the  most 
learned  equity  members  of  the  bar. 

MASTER  OF  THB  ROLLS.  An  equity  judge,  so  called  from  his  having  the  custody  of 
all  charters,  patents,  commissions,  deeds,  and  recognisances,  which  being  made  into 
rolls  of  parchment,  gave  occasion  for  that  name.  This  repository  of  public  papers, 
called  the  Rolls,  is  situated  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  was  formerly  a  chapel  founded  for 
the  oouTerted  Jews,  but  after  their  having  been  expelled  the  kingdom,  it  was  annexed 
for  ever  to  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  the  rolls.  Here  are  kept  all  the  records 
since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  IIL  1483  ;  all  prior  to  that  period 
being  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  Master  of  tiie  Rolls  is  always  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  keeps  a  court  at  the  rolls,  where  he  hears  and 
determines  causes  that  come  there  before  him  ;  but  his  decrees  are  appealable  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  first  master  of  the  rolls  was  Adam  de  Osgodeby,  appointed 
October  1,  1291. 
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MATHEMATICS.  With  the  ancients  they  meant  all  sorts  of  learning  and  discipline  ; 
but  eyen  then,  as  now,  in  a  more  particidar  manner,  mathematics  were  restrained  to 
those  arts  that  more  immediately  related  to  numbers  and  quantity.  They  were  first 
taught  to  the  Jews,  and  by  them  to  the  Egyptians,  so  early  as  1950  B.c.-~Josephus 
de  Antiq.  Jud, 

MATINS.  The  service  or  prayers  first  performed  in  the  morning  or  beginning  of  the 
day  in  the  Catholic  church.  Emphatically,  the  French  Maiina  imply  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24,  1572.     The  Matins  of  Moncow,  the  massacre  of 

Srince  Demetrius,  and  idl  the  Poles  his  adherents,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
lay  27,  1600. 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY.  DeriTed  by  Spelman  from  tnande,  a  handbasket,  in  which 
the  king  was  accustomed  to  give  alms  to  the  poor  ;  by  others  from  dies  mandati^ 
the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  gave  his  great  mandate^  that  we  should  love  one 
another.  The  Thursday  before  Good  Friday. —  Wheatly,  On  this  day  it  was  the 
custom  of  our  kings,  or  tiieir  almoners,  to  give  alms,  and  feed  and  clothe  as  many 
poor  men  as  they  were  years  old.  It  was  begun  by  Edward  III.  at  a  jubilee  held 
by  him  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  a.d.  1363. — Polyd.  VergiL 

MAURITIUS.  The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  a.d.  1500  ;  but 
the  Dutch  were  the  first  settlers  in  1598.  They  called  it  after  prince  Maurice,  their 
itadtholder,  but  on  their  acquisition  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  deserted  it ; 
and  it  continued  unsettled  until  the  French  landed,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  one  of 
the  finest  provinces  in  France.  This  island  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1810,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

MAUSOLEUM.  Artemisia,  sister  and  wife  of  Mausolas,  married  her  own  brother, 
fiunous  for  his  personal  beauty.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  husband,  that  at  his  death 
she  drank  in  her  liquor  his  ashes  after  his  body  had  been  burned,  and  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument,  which,  for  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  was  called  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Tlus  monument  she  called  Mausoleum,  a  name 
which  has  been  given  to  all  monuments  of  unusual  splendour.  She  invited  all  the 
literary  men  of  her  age,  and  proposed  rewards  to  him  who  composed  the  elegiao 
panegyric  upon  her  husband.    The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Theopompus,  357  B.C. 

MAY.  The  fifth  month  of  the  year,  and  the  confine  of  spring  and  summer,  received 
its  name,  say  some,  from  Romulus,  who  gave  it  this  appellation  in  respect  to  the 
aenaton  and  nobles  of  his  city,  who  were  denominated  mqjores  ;  though  others 
supposed  it  was  so  called  from  Maia,  the  mother  of  Mercury,  to  whom  they  offered 
sacrifices  on  the  first  day  of  it  Numa  Pompilius,  by  adding  January  and  February 
to  the  year,  made  this  month  the  fifth,  which  before  was  the  third,  713  b.c. 

MAY-DAY.  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  go  in  procession  to  the  grotto  of  Egeria  on 
May-day.  May-day  has  also  been  immemorially  observed  in  England  as  a  rural 
festival ;  and  high  poles,  denominated  May-poles,  are  in  many  places  profusely 
decorated  with  garUmds  wreathed  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  late  benevolent  Mrs. 
Montague  gave,  for  many  years,  on  May-day,  an  entertainment  at  her  house  in 
Portman-square,  to  that  unfortunate  class  the  chimney-sweepers  of  London.  They 
were  regaled  with  the  good  English  fare  of  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  a 
danee  succeeded.  Upon  their  departure,  each  guest  received  the  donation  of  a 
shilling  from  the  mistress  of  the  feast  *. 

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE,  Ireland.  Founded  by  act  of  parliament,  and  endowed 
by  a  yearly  grant  voted  for  its  support,  and  the  education  of  students  who  are 
designed  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland,  35  Geo.  III., 
1795.  It  contains  500  students.  Permanent  endowment  of  this  college,  at  the 
faiatanoe  of  government,  to  which  30,000/.  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings,  and 
26,000/.  aanoally,  were  granted  by  parliament,  June,  1845.  This  endowment  occa- 
sioned much  excitement  and  controversy  in  England. 

MAYOR.  The  office  of  mayor  arose  out  of  the  immunities  granted  to  free  cities  by 
iSbit  emperors,  and  in  some  towns  they  had  considerable  power.  Mayor  of  the 
paUoe  waa  a  high  office  in  France.     In  this  quality  Charles  Martel  ruled  with 

*  It  is  said,  though  the  statement  is  much  doubted,  that  this  entertainment  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Montague's  having  once  found  a  boy  of  her  own,  or  that  of  a 
relation,  among  the  sooty  tribe.  In  allusion  to  this  incident,  perhaps,  a  story  resembling  the  ad- 
ventures  of  this  lost  child  is  pathetically  related  by  Montgomery,  in  *'  The  CThimney-Sweeper's  Boy." 
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dtispotic  sway,  a.d.  735,  et  seg.,  under  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingiao  dynasty  ; 
his  father  had  f  reviously  held  this  office,  and  had  it  made  hereditary  in  his  fiamily. 
Mayors  are  the  chief  magistrates  of  corporate  towns,  ^before  whose  institution  in 
England,  towns  were  generally  governed  by  portreeves.  The  office  of  mayor  may 
be  properly  said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I. — See  Lord  Mayor. 

MEAL'TUB  PLOT. — A  forged  conspiracy  against  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  and  so  called  from  the  place  where  some  pretended  correspondence  lay 
concealed.  The  plot  was  contrived  by  one  Dangerfield,  who  secreted  a  bundle  of 
seditious  letters  in  the  lodgings  of  colonel  Maunsell,  and  then  gave  information  to 
the  custom-house  officers  to  search  for  smuggled  goods.  After  Dangerfield's  appre- 
hension on  suspicion  of  forging  these  letters,  papers  were  found  concealed  in  a  meal* 
tub  at  the  house  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  which  contained  the  scheme 
to  be  sworn  to,  accusing  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
who  were  against  the  duke  of  York's  succession,  of  treason, — particularly  the  earls 
of  Shaftesbury,  Essex,  and  Halifax,  a.d.  1679.  On  Dangerfield  being  whipped 
the  last  time,  as  part  of  his  punishment,  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out,  which  caused 
his  death. 

MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS.     They  were  invented  by  Phidon  of  Argos,  869  b.c 

Arund,  Marbles.  They  became  general  in  most  countries  soon  afterwards ;  and 
were  very  early  known  in  England.  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  pro- 
vided for  the  whole  kingdom  by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  8  Richard  I.  a.d.  1197. 
Standards  were  again  fixed  in  England,  1257.  They  were  equalised  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1825.  Various  acts  have  passed  relating  to  weights  and  measures.  A 
new  act,  passed  in  August  1834,  took  effect,  January  1,  1835. 

MEATH,  See  of.  There  were  formerly  many  Episcopal  sees  in  Meath,  as  Clonard, 
Dulick,  Kells,  Trim,  Ardbraccan,  Donshaghlin,  Slane,  and  Foure,  besides  others  of 
less  note  ;  all  which,  except  Dulick  and  Kells,  were  consolidated,  and  their  common 
see  was  fixed  at  Clonard,  before  the  year  1151-2  ;  at  which  time  the  divisions  of 
the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  was  made  by  John  Paparo,  then  legate  from  pope  Eugene 
III.  to  the  Irish.  The  two  sees  of  Dulick  and  Kells  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
same  fate.     Meath  was  valued  30  Henry  YIII.  at  373/.  \2s,  per  annxtm. 

MECCA.  This  city  is  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Mahomet,  a.d.  571.  The 
temple  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  much  visited  by  pilgrims.  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  is  a  cave,  where  it  is  pretended  Mahomet  usually  retired  to  perform  his 
devotions ;  and  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  Koran  was  brought  to  him  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  a.d.  C04.  Two  miles  from  the  town  is  the  hiU  where  they  say 
Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac,  1871  B.C. 

MECHANICS.  The  time  when  the  simple  mechanical  powers  were  first  introduced  is 
so  uncertain,  and  perhaps  so  little  known,  that  they  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Grecian  and  other  deities  of  the  heathen  mythology — for  instance,  the  axe,  wedge, 
wimble,  &c.  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Daedalus.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  immense  masses  of  stone  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
ancient  edifices  were  moved  and  elevated. 


The  first  writing  on  mechanics,  was  by 
Aristotle,  about     ...         rue 

The  Btatcra  Romana  invented  .      . 

The  fundamental  proporty  of  the  lover 
and  other  instruments  >vas  demon- 
strated by  Arehimedcs  . 

The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  was  very  early 
in  use ;  the  Romans  found  one  in  York- 
shire          

Cattle  mills,  motajumentarlee,  were  also 
in  use  by  the  Romans,  and  in  ports  of 
Eiut)po 

The  water-mill  was  probably  invented 
in  Asia ;  the  first  that  was  described 
was  near  one  of  the  dwellings  of  Mith- 
ridatcs 

A  water-mill  is  said  to  havo  been  erected 
on  tho  river  Tiber,  at  Rome 
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Floating  mills  on  the  Tiber  .  a.d.  53$ 
Tide-mills  were,  many  of  them,  in  use 

in  Venice  about 107B 

Wind-mills  were  in  very  general  use  in 

tho  t  wolf  til  century  .  •  .  .  »  * 
Saw-mills  are  said  to  have  been  in  use  at 

Augsburg 133S 

Tlieory  of  the  inelhicd  plane  investigated 

by  Cardan,  about  ....  1540 
Work  on  statics,  by  Stevhius  .  .  .  1586 
Theory  of  falling  bodies,  Galileo  .  .  16.18 
Theory  of  oscillation,  II uygens  .    .1647 

Lawsofcollision,  WalUs,  Wren  .  .1663 
Epicycloidal  form  of  tho  tocth  of  wheels, 

Rocmer 16/5 

Percussion  and  animal  mechanics,  Do- 

relli ;  he  died 1679 

Application  of  mechanics  to  astroncmy, 
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MECHANICS,  continued. 

parallelogism  of  forces,  laws  of  motion, 
&o.,  Newton         .  a.o. 

ProbUnn  of  the  catenary  with  the  analy- 
sis. Dr.  Gregory         .... 

Spirit  level  (and  many  other  inventions), 
by  Dr.  Hooko,  from  1660  to     . 

MEDALS.    There  is  hardlj  any  record 
army  or  navy  before  the  time  of  the 


The  Mechanics'  Institute  in  London  was 
1679        formed  in  ....    a.d.  1823 

A  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established 
1G97        with  great  success  in  Glasgow         .    .  1823 

[A  similar  establishment  was  attempted 
1703        in  Dublin,  but  failed.] 

of  medals  or  decorations  as  rewards  in  the 
Commonwealth.     The  House  of  Commons 


resolved  to  grant  rewards  and  medals  to  the  fleet  whose  officers  (Blake,  Monk, 
Penn,  and  Lawson)  and  men  gained  the  glorious  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  off 
the  Texel,  in  1653.  In  1692,  an  act  was  passed  for  applying  the  tenth  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  for  medals  and  other  rewards  for  officers,  seamen,  and  marines. 
Subsequent  to  Lord  Howe*s  victory,  June  1,  1794,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
institute  a  naval  medaL  Blake's  medal  of  1653,  was  bought  by  his  majesty  WiUiam 
IV.  for  150  guineas. 

MEDIA.  In  ancient  times  Media  was  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  revolted 
firom  Arbaces  820  B.C.,  and  afterwards  became  an  independent  kingdom,  and  con- 
quered Persia ;  but  Cyrus  having  vanquished  Darius  the  Mede,  536  b.c.,  Media  was 
from  that  time  united  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  shared  its  fate. — Blair  ;  Priestley, 


820 


766 
647 


625 


585 
685 


B.C. 


Cyrus  made  king  of  Persia    . 

Astyagcs  deposed  by  Cyrus  .    . 

CrcDSus  king  of  Lydia  defeated,  and  his 
throne  seized  by  Cyrus 

Cyrus  takes  Babylon ;  puts  Belshas- 
zar  to  death ;  and  makes  Astyagcs 
(or  Darius,  the  Mode)  viceroy        .    . 

By  the  death  of  Astyagcs,  Cyrus  becomes 
master  of  all  Persia  ;  and  this  era  is 
properly  the  commencement  of  the 
Persian  empire.— £«np^(   . 
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Revolt  of  the  Medes. — Blair  .        .   &c. 

The  country  was  Bat(}ected  to  the  Assy- 
rians.— /d^M 

Phraortes  reigns  ;  he  conquers  Persia, 
Armenia,  and  other  conntri<» 

Battle  of  Rages;  the  Assyrians  defeat 
the  Meduu— B/air 

War  with  the  Lydians ;  the  hostile  ar- 
mies meet;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
•0  alarms  them,  they  conclude  peace 
without  striking  a  blow 

The  reign  of  Astyage8.—£/atr    .        .    . 

The  Medes  were  a  brave  people,  but  they  degenerated,  and  introduced  luxury  into 
Persia.  They  admitted  polygamy,  and  a  man  was  deemed  infamous  who  had  less  than 
seven  wives,  as  was  also  a  woman  who  could  not  boast  of  at  least  five  husbands. — Aspin, 

MEDICINE.  The  art  of  preparing  simples  was  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East, 
about  A.D.  1150.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  practice,  the  preparation  was  principally 
confined  to  ecclesiastics  in  Europe  generally,  until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  now  one  of  the 
highest  sciences,  and  in  most  countries  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men ;  and  various  statutes  have  been  enacted  to  discourage  pretenders 
to  the  healing  art  The  duty  on  advertised  or  quack  medicines  was  imposed  in  1 783, 
and  subsequent  years. 

MEDINA,  IN  Arabia  Deserta,  famous  for  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  contained  in  a 
large  mosque,  closed  with  rich  curtains  and  lighted  by  a  vast  number  of  rich  lamps. 
Medina  was  called  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  because  here  Mahomet  was  protected 
when  he  fled  from  Mecca,  July  16,  a.d.  622.  This  flight  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable 
epocha  in  chronology,  called  the  Hegira^  a  word  that,  in  Arabic,  denotes,  to/Iff^  or 
quiif  one*t  country  or  friends. 

MELO-DRAMA.  A  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  which,  if  it  did  not  actually 
originate  with  the  late  Mr.  Holcroffc,  was  at  least  introduced  by  him  in  a  manner  so 
popular  and  interesting  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  honour  of  its  production  in  a  refined 
form  ;  Mr.  Holcroft's  Melodramas  were  first  represented  in  1793. 

MEMORY.  That  faculty  of  the  mind  or  soul  whereby  past  things  are  represented  to 
Qi  as  if  they  were  present. — Pardon.  Simonides,  grandson  of  Simonides  the  elder, 
of  Cos,  poet  and  historian,  obtained  a  prize  at  Olympia,  for  teaching  artificial  memory, 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor,  477  b.c. — Arundelian  Marbles.  The  science  of  mne- 
monics was  made  known  in  Germany  in  1807. — See  Mnemonics, 

BfENAI  STRAIT.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  when  he  invaded  Anglesey,  transported 
bis  troops  across  this  strait  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  while  the  cavalry  swam  over 
on  horseback,  and  attimked  the  Druids    in  their  last  retreat.    Before  the  Romans 
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had  well  landed,  the  Druids  called  their  notaries  of  both  sexes  aronnd  them ;  and  the 
women  were  seen  with  dishevelled  locks,  running  wildly  about  with  torches  in  their 
handsy  echoing  the  imprecations  of  their  priests,  whose  followers  made  but  a  vain 
resistance.  Their  horrid  practice  of  sacrificing  their  captives,  and  the  opposition  he 
met  with,  so  incensed  the  Roman  general,  that  he  gave  the  Britons  no  quarter, 
throwing  all  that  escaped  from  the  battle  into  fires  which  they  had  prepared  for  the 
destruction  of  himself  and  his  army,  a.d.  59.  In  crossing  this  strait  a  ferry-boat 
was  lost,  and  fifty  persons,  chiefly  Irish,  perished,  Dec.  4,  1785. 

MENAI  CHAIN  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE.  This  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait, 
called  also  Parnell's  Suspension-bridge,  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  works  of  mo* 
dem  times.  It  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of  spring-tides,  with  560  feet  from  the 
points  of  suspension.  The  chains  are  16,  and  the  deflection  37  feet.  There  are  two 
carriage  ways  of  12  feet,  and  a  foot-path  in  the  middle  of  14  feet.  It  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Telford,  in  July  1818,  and  was  completed  in  July  1825. 

MENDICANT  FRIARS.  The  term  was  applied  to  several  orders  of  religious  who 
commenced  their  alms-begging  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of  Inno- 
cent III.  They  were  confined  by  a  general  council,  held  by  Gregory  X.  at  Lyons, 
in  1272,  to  the  following  four  orders — Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Carmelites,  and 
Augustines.     The  Capuchins  and  other  orders  subsequently  branched  from  them. 

MENSURATION.  The  various  properties  of  conic  sections  discovered  by  Archimedes, 
to  whom  the  chief  advancement  in  mensuration  may  be  attributed.  He  also  deter- 
mined the  ratio  of  spheres,  spheroids,  &c.,  about  218  b.c. 

MERCATOR'S  CHARTS.  The  true  inventor  of  these  charU  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Mr.  Wright,  who  made  several  voyages  ;  and  in  his  absence  Mercator  published  the 
charts  in  his  own  name,  1556. — Pardon.  They  are,  however,  now  confidently 
ascribed  to  Mercator's  own  ingenuity.  In  these  charts  the  meridians  and  parallels 
of  latitude  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both  represented  by  straight  lines, 
which  has  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  degrees  of  latitude,  as  they  recede  from  the 
equator. 

MERCHANT — from  mereans.  The  name  given  to  high  commercial  citixens  who 
trade  abroad.  The  merchants  of  London  and  Amsterdam  are  accounted  the  most 
enterprising  and  richest  in  the  world.  An  attempt  was  made  by  queen  Anne'a 
ministry  to  exclude  merchants  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  17II ;  but 
it  failed.  The  Merchant  Adventurers'  society  (see  Adventurers^  Merchant)  was 
established  by  the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  1296  ;  it  extended  to  England  in  Edward 
lll.'s  reign  ;  and  was  formed  into  an  English  corporation  in  1564. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS.  A  rich  company  of  the  city  of  London,  of  which  seven 
kings  have  been  members,  viz.,  Richard  II.  and  III.,  Edward  lY.,  Henry  IV.,  V., 
VI.  and  VII.  They  were  called  Merchant-Tailors  from  the  admission  of  the  last- 
named  king  into  their  company  a.d.  1501 ;  but  they  were  incorporated  in  1466.  The 
Merchant  Tailors'  School  was  founded  in  1561. — Stowe. 

MERCURY.  This  substance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  has  been  found  in  vast 
quantities  in  various  countries.  The  mines  in  Camiola  in  Germany  are  the  most 
productive  in  Europe,  and  have  yielded  in  some  years  1200  tons ;  they  were  disco- 
vered by  accident  in  1497.  The  anti-venereal  virtues  of  mercury  were  found  by 
James  Carpus,  an  Italian  surgeon,  a.d.  1512. — Nouv.  DicL  The  compound  termed 
calomel  was  first  mentioned  by  Crollius  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the  first 
directions  for  its  preparation  were  given  by  Beguin,  1608.  It  was  given  to  patients 
under  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  in  1745.  Pallas  congealed  mercury  by  artificial 
cold  in  1772.  Its  malleable  qualities  were  discovered  by  M.  Orbelin,  of  Vienna,  1785. 

MERCY,  Order  of,  in  France,  established  with  the  object  of  accomplishing  the 
redemption  of  Christian  captives.  The  order  was  formed  into  a  regular  society  by 
Pere  Nolasque,  (who  was  canonised)  a.d.  1218. — Niceron. 

MERIDA,  Spain.  Taken  by  the  French  in  January  1811.  Near  this  town  the  British 
under  general  (now  lord)  Hill,  defeated  the  French  under  general  Girard,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  Oct.  28,  1811.    The  British  took  Merida  in  1812. 

MERRY  ANDREW.  The  name  was  first  given  to  a  droll  and  eccentric  physician, 
whose  name  was  Andrew  Borde,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  who, 
on  some  occasions,  on  account  of  his  facetious  manners  and  good  humour,  appeared 
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at  court,  1547.  He  used  to  attend  markets  and  fairs,  and  harangue  the  people,  b/ 
whom  he  was  called  Merry  Andrew.  The  name  is  now  giyen  to  a  buffoon,  a  zany, 
or  jack-pndding. — L* Estrange.   Johmon, 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL.  A  town  of  Wales,  in  Glamorganshire,  in  which  Tery  alarming 
riots  commenced  June  3,  1831,  and  continued  for  several  days.  In  these  riots  a 
number  of  persons,  chiefly  the  rioters,  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  riots  were 
suppressed  by  the  military  and  magistracy. 

MERTON,  PA&LIA.MBNT  OF.  lu  the  Tillage  of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  was  a  celebrated 
abbey,  wherein  the  barons  under  Henry  111.  held  a  parliament .  In  this  parliament 
were  enacted  the  well-known  statutes  called  the  Prorisions  of  Merton,  which  are 
now  the  most  ancient  body  of  laws  next  after  Magna  Charta.  Nothing  at  this  day 
remains  of  tiie  abbey,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  window  of  a  chapel ;  but  the 
walls  that  still  surround  the  ancient  premises  include  many  acres.  The  parliament 
of  Merton  was  held  in  1236. 

MESSALIANS.  A  sect  whose  religious  error  consisted  in  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the 
gospeL  Amongst  other  absurdities  ther  refuse  to  work,  quoting  this  passage, 
**  Labour  not  for  the  food  that  perisheth ;    about  a.d.  310. — Baronius  Annal. 

MESSENIA.  This  kingdom  was  commenced  by  Policaon,  1499  b.c.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  long  and  sanguinary  wars  against  Sparta,  (see  next  article)  and  once  contained 
a  hundred  cities,  most  of  whose  names  even  are  now  unknown. 

MESSENIAN  WARS.  The  celebrated  wars  between  Lacedemon  and  Messenia.  The 
first  began  743  b.c.,  and  was  occasioned  by  violence  having  been  offered  to  some 
Spartan  women  who  had  assembled  in  a  temple  of  devotion  common  to  both  nations ; 
the  king  of  Sparta  being  killed  in  his  efforts  to  defend  the  females.  This  dreadful  war 
raged  for  nineteen  years,  and  at  one  period  made  so  gn^eat  a  carnage,  that  the  Spartan 
army  sent  orders  home  for  all  the  unmarried  women  to  prostitute  themselves  to 
recruit  the  population.  In  the  end  Ithome  was  taken,  and  the  Messenians  became 
•laves  to  the  conquerors.  The  tecond  war  was  commenced  685  b.c  to  throw  off  the 
galling  Spartan  yoke,  and  lasted  fourteen  years,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the  Messe- 
nians who  fled  to  Sicily.  The  third  took  place  465  b.c,  it  endured  ten  years,  when 
the  whole  nation  abandoned  the  Peloponnesus. 

MESSINA,  IN  Sicily.  So  named  by  the  Messinese,  who  seised  this  city,  then  called 
Zande  671  b.c  It  belonged  for  many  ages  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  fell  to  the 
Saracens  a.d.  829. — Priestley.  In  the  eleventh  century  Roger  the  Norman  took  it 
by  surprise,  and  delivered  it  from  Mahometan  oppression.  Great  Messinian  con- 
spiracy, 1282.  The  memorable  revolt  took  place  1672.  Almost  ruined  by  an 
outhquake  1693  ;  and  nearly  depopulated  by  a  plague  in  1743.  In  1780  Messina 
suffered  much  by  an  earthquake ;  and  in  Feb.  and  March  1 783,  was  half  destroyed 
by  the  same  calamity ;  since  which  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt. 

METALLURGY.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Tubal  Cain  is  mentioned  as  *'  an 
instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  The  seven  metals  are  mentioned  by 
Moses  and  Homer.  Virgil  mentions  the  melting  of  steel  in  furnaces.  The  Phceni- 
cians  had  an  extraordinary  skill  in  working  metals.  The  various  properties  of 
metals,  and  their  application  to  human  uses,  would  form  too  large  a  subject  for  this 
place ;  and  referring  to  them  severally  through  the  volume,  it  may  here  be  enough  to 
state  that  the  aggregate  value  of  metals  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exceeds  five 
millions  sterling  annually ;  but  this  value  is  prodigiously  increased  by  their  manufacture. 

METAMORPHISTS.  A  name  given  to  certain  Sacramentarians,  who  in  the  fifteenth 
centory  affirmed,  that  Christ's  natural  body  with  which  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
was  wholly  deified,  not  considering  that  the  Deity  and  circumscription,  and  divisi- 
bility, are  incompatible. 

METAPHYSICS.  This  term,  literally  denoting  **  after  physics,"  originated  with  Aris- 
totle. What  may  be  denominated  the  modem  metaphysics,  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  the  fifteenth  century — the  period  when  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given 
in  Europe  to  the  human  mind,  and  commonly  called  the  revival  of  learning. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS.  A  doctrine  supposing  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  to  another.  The  first  belief  in  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians,  who  would  eat 
no  animal  food,  lest  they  should  devour  the  body  into  which  the  soul  of  a  deceased 
friend  bad  passed.    They  had  also  an  idea,  that  so  long  as  the  body  of  the  deceased 
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was  kept  entire,  the  soul  would  not  transmigrate  ;  which  accounts  for  the  extraor- 
dinary pains  they  were  at  in  embalming  the  dead  :  a  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  528  B.C. 

METHODISTS.  A  large  and  increasing  body  of  religionists)  whose  tenets,  discipline, 
and  designs,  are  often  misunderstood,  and  of  course  misrepresented.  **  Our  end," 
says  Mr.  Benson,  in  his  Apology,  "  is  not  to  form  a  sect,  or  to  bring  people  to  this 
or  the  other  speculative  opinion,  mode  of  worship,  or  form  of  church-government, 
but  simply  to  make  them  Christians — Christians  in  heart  and  life,  in  temper,  word, 
and  work — ^such  as  lived  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  and  such  as  we  conceive 
may  still  live.'^  The  methodists  may  be  said  to  have  appeared  formally,  if  not  ori- 
ginally at  Oxford,  a.d.  1729  ;  the  reverend  John  Wesley  being  the  first  who  there 
introduced  methodism.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and  Mr.  W^hitfield,  commenced 
their  career  by  teaching  in  1734.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  days  of  puritanism,  being  suggested  by  the  Latin  appellative  AfethodinUB, 
given  to  a  college  of  physicians  in  ancient  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  regi- 
men under  which  they  placed  their  patients.  The  methodist  missions  were  com- 
menced and  superintended  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  in  1769,  when  two  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  to  North  America.  But  these  missions  were  not  reduced  to 
a  system,  nor  were  societies  regularly  organised  for  their  support,  until  1S17. 

MEXICO.  Discovered  in  a.d.  1518.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortex, 
whose  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished,  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  age,  or  sex,  a.d.  1521. — Mariana.  The  mint  of  Mexico,  the  richest 
in  the  world,  was  begun  in  1535.  This  country,  like  other  states  of  the  new  world, 
has  lately  recovered  its  independence.  Iturbide  was  made  emperor  in  May  1822. 
The  Mexican  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  president  Vittoria,  in  October 
1823.  Iturbide  was  shot  July  19,  1824.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain 
was  ratified  April  1825.  Titles  were  suppressed.  May  1826.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  was  decreed,  March  1829.  A  Spanish  expedition  against  Mexico  sur- 
rendered prisoners  Sept.  26,  same  year.  The  Mexican  revolution,  when  the  presi- 
dent Guerrero  was  deposed,  Dec.  23,  same  year.  The  independence  of  Mexico, 
which  was  previously  recognised  by  the  great  European  powers,  was  at  length  re- 
cognised by  the  emperor  of  Brazil  in  June  1830.  Declaration  of  war  against 
France,  Nov.  30,  1838.    This  war  terminated  March  9,  1839. 

MEZZOTINTO.  A  peculiar  manner  of  engraving  representing  figures  on  copper,  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  painting.  The  invention  of  it  is  generally 
ascribed  to  prince  Rupert,  a.d.  1648;  but  baron  Heinikin  states  that  colonel  de 
Siegen  engraved  a  large  and  admirable  print  of  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  Hesse  in  mei- 
sotinto  in  1643. — See  Engraving. 

MICHAELMAS.  The  feast  of  St.  Michael,  the  reputed  guardian  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  church,  under  the  title  of  "  St.  Michael  and  all  the  angels.''  St.  Michael  is 
supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  heavenly  host.  This  feast  is  celebrated  on  the  29th 
of  September,  and  th«  institution  of  it  was  a.o.  487. 

MICROMETER.  This  is  an  astronomical  instrument  used  to  discover  and  measure 
any  small  distance,  and  minuter  objects  in  the  heavens,  such  as  the  apparent  diameters 
of  the  planets,  &c.  There  are  many  curious  improvements  that  render  this  instru- 
ment very  exact  and  nssfnl ;  its  invention  is  ascribed  by  some  to  M.  Huygens,  a.o. 
1652  ;  but  our  countryman  Gascoyne's  instrument  is  prior  to  that  time. 

MICROSCOPES.  Invented  nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Italy  and  Holland,  a.d.  1621. 
Those  with  double  glasses  were  made  at  the  period  when  the  law  of  refraction  was 
discovered,  about  1624.  The  honour  of  this  invention  is  awarded  to  Drebel  and 
Torricelli.  Solar  microscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke.  In  England,  great 
improvements  were  made  in  the  microscope  by  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  S.,  who  wrote 
two  treatises  upon  it,  about  1763.— -£io^.  Diet. 

MIDWIFERY.  Women  were  the  only  practitioners  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrevra 
and  Egyptians.  Hippocrates,  who  practised  medicine  in  Greece,  460  b.c,  is  styled 
by  some  the  father  of  midwifery,  as  well  as  of  physic*     It  advanced  under  Celstus, 

*  Agnodice,  an  Athenian  virgin,  disguised  her  sex  to  learn  medicine.  She  was  taught  by  Hiero- 
pholufl,  her  father,  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex  to  her 
patients.  This  brought  her  into  bo  much  practice,  that  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now 
out  of  employment,  accused  her,  before  the  Areopagus,  of  corruption.  She  confessed  her  sex  to  the 
judges,  and  a  law  was  immediately  made  to  empower  all  froe-bom  women  to  Ivam  midwifery .->l/jry. 
/a.  874. 
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who  flourished  a.d.  37,  and  of  Galen,  who  liyed  a.d.  131.  In  England  midwifery 
became  a  science  about  the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  10 
Henry  VII.,  1518.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey  personally  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  it,  about  1603 ;  and  after  his  example  the  calling  in  of  men  in  all  difficvdt  cases 
followed.  Astmc  afiirms  that  the  epodi  of  the  employment  of  men-midwives  goes 
no  farther  back  than  the  first  lying-in  of  Madame  de  la  Yalliere,  mistress  of  L^uis 
XIV.,  1663.  She  sent  for  Julian  Clement,  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  was  conducted 
with  great  secrecy  to  the  house.  The  same  surgeon  was  employed  in  the  subsequent 
labours  of  this  lady,  and  he  being  yery  successful,  men-midwives  after  came  into  re- 
pute, the  name  of  accoucheur  being  given  to  them. 

MILAN.  The  capital  of  this  celebrated  dukedom,  the  ancient  Liguna,  is  reputed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Gauls  about  408  b.c.  It  submitted  to  the  Romans  222  b.c.  ; 
was  formed  into  a  republic  a.d.  1221  ;  aod  lastly  was  governed  by  dukes  from  a.d. 
1395,  until  1505,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Louis  XII.  John  Galeazzo  was  the 
first  who  took  the  title  duke  of  Milan,  about  1390.  The  French  were  expelled  from 
Milan,  by  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  about  1525  ;  and  this  emperor  gave  it  to  his  son, 
Philip  II.  Milan  was  given  to  Austria,  upon  Naples  and  Sicily  being  ceded  to 
Spain,  1748.  Seised  by  the  French  June  30,  1796.  Retaken  by  the  Austrians  in 
1799  ;  but  regained  by  the  French  May  31,  the  next  year.  This  city  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  late  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  crowned  with 
the  Iron  crown  at  Milan,  May  26,  1805.  The  celebrated  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon 
against  all  Continental  intercourse  with  England,  declaring  England  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  was  issued  from  this  city,  Dec.  17,  1807. 

MILFORD  HAVEN,  Walks.  Here  the  eari  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII. 
landed  on  his  enterprise  against  Richard  III.,  whom  he  defeated  at  Bosworth,  1485. 
The  packets  from  this  port  to  Ireland,  sailing  to  Waterford,  were  established  in  1 787. 

MILITARY  OR  MARTIAL  LAW.  This  is  a  law  built  on  no  settled  principle,  but 
entirely  arbitrary,  and,  in  truth,  no  law ;  but  sometimes  indulged,  rather  than 
allowed,  as  law. — Sir  Matheto  Hale.  Martial  law  was  several  times  proclaimed  in 
these  kingdoms  during  rebellions.  It  was  almost  general  throughout  Ireland  in 
1798.    The  last  proclamation  of  martial  law  was  in  that  country,  July  26,  1803. 

MILITIA.  A  force  of  this  kind  was  formed  in  Ireland  by  king  Cormac  O'Conn,  about 
A.D.  252.  The  standing  national  militia  of  these  realms  is  traced  by  most  historians 
to  king  Alfred,  who,  by  his  prudent  discipline,  made  all  his  subjects  soldiers,  a.d, 
872  to  901.  The  feudal  military  tenures  became  involved  in  this  force.  The  first 
commission  of  array  to  raise  a  militia  was  in  1422.  The  order  in  which  the  militia 
now  stands  by  law  was  principally  built  upon  the  statutes  13,  14,  and  Id  Charles  II. 
1661  to  1663.  Various  other  enactments  followed  these.  The  supplemental 
militia  act  was  passed  in  1797.  The  Irish  militia  offered  its  services  in  England, 
March  28,  1804.  General  act,  reducing  into  one  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia, 
42  George  III.  for  England  and  Scotland,  and  49  George  III.  for  Ireland.  The 
acts  for  the  interchange  of  the  English  and  Irish  militia  passed  51  and  54  George 
III.  ei  teq.  Enactment  authorising  courts-martial  to  inflict,  if  they  think  fit,  the 
punishment  of  imprisonment,  instead  of  flogging,  was  passed  in  1814. 

MILKY  WAY.  Ancient  poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  galaxy  as  the  road  by 
which  heroes  went  to  heaven.  The  Greeks  supposed  that  Juno  accidentally  gave 
anck  to  Mercury  when  an  infant,  or  to  the  infant  Hercules,  who,  while  she  slept, 
was  laid  by  her  side  ;  but  perceiviog  who  he  was,  she  threw  him  from  her,  and  the 
heaveni  were  thus  marked  by  the  wasted  milk.  Democritus  was  the  first  who  taught 
that  the  via  laoiea  was  occasioned  by  a  confused  multitude  of  stars,  about  428  b.c. 

MILLENNIUM.  This  doctrine  supposed  that  the  world  would  end  at  the  expira- 
tioD  of  the  seven  thousandth  year  from  the  creation  ;  and  that  during  the  last 
thousand  years  Christ  and  the  saints  would  reign  upon  earth.  It  was  very  generally 
incnloated  as  early  as  the  second  and  third  century.  It  was  propagated  by 
Papias,  Justin-Martyr,  and  many  others.  The  Millennium  was  grounded  upon  a 
doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  the  effect  that  our  blessed  Saviour  shall  reign 
with  the  fidthfnl  upon  earth  after  the  resurrection,  before  the  final  completion  of 
beatitude. — Burnet, 

MILLINER.  Defined  by  Shakspeare  and  Johnson  as  a  seller  of  ribands  and  dresses 
for  women,   a    very  ancient  occupation ;    the  term  is    supposed   to   be   derived 
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from  Milan.  There  are  men-milliners  in  England,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  trade 
bj  the  male  sex  has  been  strongly  and  justly  censured.  In  1810,  men- milliners 
and  other  classes  of  an  epicene  character  were  yery  strongly  censured  in  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Young  females  are  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry 
bandboxes  through  the  streets,  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  libertines,  and  the  perils 
of  vicious  example,  while  the  perfumed  coxcomb  [''He  was  perfumed  like  a 
milliner." — Shakapeare]  measures  ribands  safely  at  home,  or  folds  gauxes,  and 
lisps  the  while  in  lady  phrases  to  females  of  distinction*. — Butler, 

MILLS.  The  hand-mill  was  in  use  among  the  Britons  previously  to  the  conquest  by 
the  Romans.    The  Romans  introduced  the  water-mill. — See  article  Mechanics, 

MINDEN,  Battle  of,  between  the  English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians,  on  one 
side,  and  the  French  on  the  other.  The  first  army  was  commanded  by  prince 
Ferdinand  and  lord  George  Sackville,  who  gained  a  complete  victory,  pursuing  the 
enemy  to  the  very  ramparts  of  Minden ;  but  laurels  were  the  only  advantage  reaped 
from  this  battle,  August  1,  1759. 

MINES.  Those  of  Great  Britain  are  very  numerous,  rich,  and  of  various  kinds. 
Strabo  and  Tacitus  enumerate  gold  and  silver  as  among  the  products  of  England. 
The  earliest  instance  of  a  claim  to  a  mine  royal  being  enforced,  occurs  47  Henry  III. 
1262. — Ruding.  It  related  to  mines  containing  gold,  together  with  copper,  in 
Devonshire.  And  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  according  to  Mr.  Ruding,  the  mines  in 
Ireland  which  produced  silver,  were  supposed  to  be  so  rich,  that  the  king  directed  a 
writ  for  working  them  to  Robert  de  Uffbrd,  Lord  Justice,  1276.  The  l^ul  mines  of 
Cardiganshire,  from  which  silver  has  ever  since  been  extracted,  were  discovered  by 
sir  Ht^h  Middleton  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  British  Mineralogical  Society  was 
established  in  1800. — See  Coaly  Copper ^  Tin,  S[C, 

MINORCA.  This  island  and  Majorca  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Balearides.  Minorca 
was  captured  by  lieutenant-general  Stanhope  and  sir  John  Leake  in  August  1708, 
and  was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  It  was  re-taken 
by  the  Spanish  and  French  in  June  1756.  Admiral  Byng  fell  a  victim  to  the  exas- 
peration of  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  safety  of  ministers,  for  not  relieving  it  with 
a  force  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy. — See  Byng.  It  was  restor^  to  the 
British  at  the  peace  in  1763.  Besieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  taken,  Feb.  5,  1782 
It  was  again  captured  by  the  British,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  Nov.  15, 1798 ;  but 
was  given  up  at  the  peace  of  1802.  The  port  of  Mahon  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to 
the  earl  Stanhope. 

MINSTRELS.  They  were  originally  pipers  appointed  by  lords  of  manors  to  divert 
their  copyholders  while  at  work.  They  owed  theur  origin  to  the  glee-men  or  harpers 
of  the  Saxons,  and  continued  till  about  a.d.  1560.  John  of  Gaunt  erected  a  court 
of  minstrels  at  Tutbury  in  1380.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  they  intruded 
without  ceremony  into  all  companies,  even  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  In  Elixa- 
beth*s  reign  they  had,  however,  sunk  into  neglect. 

MINT.  Athelstan  first  enacted  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  mint,  about  a.d. 
928.  There  were  several  provincial  mints  under  the  controul  of  that  of  London. 
Stowe  says,  the  mint  was  kept  by  Italians,  the  English  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
coining,  7  Edward  I.,  1278.  The  operators  were  formed  into  a  corporation,  by  the 
charter  of  king  Edward  III.,  in  which  condition  it  still  continues,  and  consists  of  the 
warden,  master,  comptroller,  assay-master,  workers,  coiners,  &c.  The  first  entry  of 
gold  brought  to  the  mint  for  coinage,  occurs  18  Edward  III.,  1343.  Tin  was  coined 
by  Charles  II.,  1684  ;  and  gun-met^  and  pewter  by  his  successor,  James.  Between 
1806  and  1810,  grants  amounting  to  262,000/.  were  made  by  parliament,  for  the 
erection  of  the  present  fine  structure.  The  new  constitution  of  the  mint,  founded  on 
the  report  of  Mr.  Wellesly  Pole,  took  effect  in  1815. 

MIRRORS.  In  ancient  times  mirrors  were  made  of  metal ;  and  from  a  passage  in  the 
Mosaic  writings  we  learn  that  the  mirrors  used  by  the  Jewish  women  were  made  of 
brass.  Mirrors  in  silver  were  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  328  b.c. — See  Looking 
Glasses. 

*  I  look  upon  a  man-milliner  not  only  as  ono  of  the  most  unworthy  members  of  society,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  injurious.  When  I  hear  one  of  these  persons  haranguing  upon  the  merits  of  muslin,  or 
the  becoming  colour  of  a  riband,  anger  will  mingle  itself  with  the  feeling  of  contempt ;  for  the  em- 
ployment that  degrades  this  man  might  have  preserved  a  woman  from  prostitution.— Z>r.  Soutkeg, 
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MISS.  In  the  seventeenth  centory,  the  epithet  Miss  applied  to  females  was  considered 
a  tenn  of  reproach.  Miss  Cross,  who  is  particularly  noticed  in  Haynes'  epilogue  to 
Farqnhar's  Lave  in  a  Bottle,  about  1702,  was  the  first  actress  announced  as  Miss.— 
Gidt*9  Live*  qf  the  Players. 

MISSIONS.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominick,  St.  Francis, 
St.  Angnstin,  &c.,  had  missions  to  tiie  Levant  and  to  America.  The  Jesuits  had 
missions  to  China  (which  see),  and  to  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the 
ProtestantSy  an  eany  undertaking  of  this  kind  was  a  Danish  mission,  planned  by 
Frederick  IV.,  in  1706.  But  the  Moravian  Brethren  may  be  said  to  have  led  the 
way  to  the  new  Christian  missions^  about  1 732.  The  Missionary  Society  held  their 
first  meeting,  November  4,  1794  ;  and  it  has  since  been  the  parent  of  many  bene- 
▼olent  institutions. 

MISSISSIPPI  TRADE.  This  trade  was  begun  m  November,  1716.  The  celebrated 
Bflsaissippi  scheme  or  bubble  in  France,  which  was  commenced  about  that  period, 
exploded  in  1720 ;  at  which  time,  the  nominal  capital  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
100,000,00(M.— See  Law*t  Bubble, 

MITHRIDATE.  A  physical  preparation  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  compound  known  to  us  at  the  present  day.  It  was  invented  by  Mithridates 
II.  tiie  king  of  Pontus,  about  70  b.c.  It  was  formerly  thought  to  be  a  great  anti- 
dote against  poison ;  but  though  it  is  now  out  of  date  for  that  purpose,  it  is  still  used 
as  an  opiate,  and  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  our  shops. 

MITHRIDATIC  WAR.  Caused  by  the  massacre  of  100,000  Romans,  86  b.c.  and 
remarkable  for  its  duration,  its  many  battles,  the  devastation  of  human  life  it  occa- 
sioned, and  the  cruelties  of  its  commanders.  Mithridates  having  taken  the  consul 
Aqulius,  made  him  ride  on  an  ass  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  crying  out  as  he 
rode,  *'  I  am  Aquilius,  consul  of  the  Romans."  He  ultimately  despatched  him,  by 
ordering  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  which  was  done  in  derision  of 
his  avarice,  85  b.c. — Lenglet. 

MITRE.  The  cleft  cap  or  mitre  is  of  very  ancient  use,  having  been  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  young  women  who  pro- 
fessed a  state  of  virginity,  and  solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  wore  a  purple  or  golden 
mitre.  The  pope  has  four  mitres,  which  according  to  the  solemnity  to  be  performed, 
or  festival  day  it  is  worn  on,  is  more  or  less  magnificent.  Anciently  the  cardinals 
wore  mitres,  but  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  in  1245,  they  were  appointed  to  wear  hats, 
which  remains  to  this  day. 

MNEMONICS.  Artificial  memory  had  its  professors  in  the  ancient  world.  The  art 
of  assisting  memory,  by  getting  by  heart,  was  introduced  by  Simonides  the 
yoonger  477  b.c — Arund,  Marbles,  In  modem  times,  mnemonics  have  been 
elaborately  treated;  and  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Dr.  Grey  is  an  esteemed 
work  on  the  subject.  The  science  of  mnemonics,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  announced 
in  Germany,  in  1806-7  ;  but  it  had  been  previously  noticed  in  the  London  monthly 
periodicals. 

MOCKERN,  Battlb  op,  between  the  French  army  under  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and 
the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  army,  which  was  signally  defeated  with  great  loss, 
April,  1813.  Another  and  yet  more  desperate  battle  was  fought  here,  Oct.  14, 1813, 
between  the  French  and  the  allies.  In  this  latter  bloody  conflict  the  place  was  taken 
and  retaken  five  different  times. 

MODELS.  The  first  models  were  figures  of  living  persons,  and  Dibutades,  the  Co- 
rinthian, was  the  inventor  of  those  in  clay.  His  daughter,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  (Jorinthian  Maid,  being  about  to  be  separated  from  her  lover,  who  was  going 
on  a  distant  journey,  traced  his  profile,  by  his  shadow,  on  the  wall ;  her  father  filled 
up  the  outline  with  clay,  which  he  afterwards  baked,  and  thus  produced  a  figure  of 
the  object  of  her  affection,  giving  rise  to  an  art  till  then  unknown,  about  985  b.o* 
In  modem  times,  many  extraordinary  productions  of  this  kind  are  mentioned*. 

*  A  bcantifiil  model  of  the  naw  town  of  Edinbtirgh  was  formed  in  wood  before  it  was  b^nn.  A 
modrt  was  made  of  a  bridge  over  the  Neva,  of  uncommon  strength  as  well  as  elegance ;  and  the 
moaatains  of  Switcerland,  modelled  by  general  Pfiffer,  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  surprising  imder- 
takings  ever  achieved  by  human  industry.  This  Inst  was  begun  in  1766,  and  was  completed  August 
17W.    WL  Cbdnn'B  model  of  Paris  also  merits  notice  for  its  labour  and  precision.    In  the  building. 
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MODENA.  Erected  into  a  dachy  in  1451.  The  duke  was  expelled  by  the  French, 
1796.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Modenese  possessions  were  incorporated 
with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797.  The  archduke  Francis  of  Este  was  restored  in 
1814.  Insurrection  here,  Feb.  5,  1831.  The  archduke  escaped;  but  the  Austrian 
troops  soon  afterwards  entered  and  restored  the  deposed  authorities. 

MOGULS.  They  deduce  their  origin  from  Japhet,  son  of  Noah.  His  son,  Turk,  they 
say,  was  the  first  king  or  khan  of  those  nations  afterwards  known  as  Turks,  Tartars, 
and  Moguls.  The  first  conqueror  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tartarian 
prince,  who  died  a.d.  1236.  Timour  Beg  became  Great  Mogul  by  conquest,  1399. 
Khouli  Khan,  the  famous  sophi  of  Persia,  considerably  diminished  the  power  of  the 
moguls,  carried  away  immense  treasures  from  Delhi,  and  since  that  event  many  of  the 
nabobs  have  made  themselves  independent. — See  India. 

MOHATZ,  Battles  of,  in  lower  Hungary.  In  a  great  battle  here,  Louis,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  under  Soliman  II.,  with  the  loss  of  22,000 
men,  and  after  the  battle,  sufifocated  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  a  muddy  brook,  1526. 
Another  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Christians,  commanded  by  prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine^  and  the  Turks,  who  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  1687. 

MOHILOW,  Battle  of,  between  the  Russian  army  under  the  prince  Bagration,  and 
the  French  under  marshal  Davonst,  prince  of  Echmnhl.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  battles  of  the  campaign.  The  former  experienced  a  signal 
defeat,  and  immense  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ;  fought  July  23,  1812. 

MOHOCKS.  A  set  of  disorderly  people,  who  went  about  London  streets  at  night,  and 
took  pleasure  in  wounding  and  disfiguring  the  men,  and  indecently  exposing  the 
women.  One  hundred  pounds  offered  by  royal  proclamation,  for  apprehending  any 
one  of  them,  10th  Anne,  1711. — Northouck's  History  of  London. 

MOLWITZ,  Battle  of,  between  the  Prussians  and  imperialists,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Frederick  III.,  who  obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory.  The 
Austrians  were  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain  j  fought  April  10,  1741. 

MONARCHY.  The  most  ancient  was  that  of  the  Assyrians,  founded  soon  after  the 
Deluge. — See  Assyria.  Historians  reckon  four  grand,  or  almost  universal  mon- 
archies,— the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman. — See  them  respectively. 

MONASTERIES.  The  first  founded  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  a.d.  270; 
and  according  to  others,  in  a.d.  305.  The  suppression  of  monastic  houses  has 
been  frequent,  even  in  Catholic  countries  ;  and  many  religious  communities  have 
bowed  to  the  variable  notions  of  mankind  regarding  religion,  and  to  the  altered 
state  of  the  world.  Constantine  IV.,  among  other  persecutors,  commanded  a  vast 
number  of  friars  and  nuns  to  appear  at  Ephesus :  he  there  ordered  them  to  change 
their  black  habits  for  white,  and  to  destroy  their  images.  They  explained  that  this, 
on  account  of  the  vows  they  had  taken,  was  impossible ;  whereupon  he  directed 
that  their  eyes  should  be  put  out,  and  that  they  should  be  banished,  forfeiting  their 
various  monasteries,  which  he  sold  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  When  St.  Austin 
arrived  in  England  a.d.  596,  Ethelbert  of  Kent  gave  him  an  idol  temple  without 
the  walls  of  his  capital,  as  a  burial-place  for  him  and  his  successors,  which  was  con- 
verted into  the  first  monastery.  Various  monastic  houses  were  suppressed  in  Eng- 
land in  various  reigns;  and  a  vast  number  in  1515.  But  the  general  dissolution 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.  1534-9.  The  abbey  lands  were  afterwards 
granted  to  numerous  courtiers,  whose  descendants  enjoy  them  to  this  day.  See 
Abbeys;  Impropriations ^  ^c. 

MONEY.  It  is  mentioned  as  a  medium  of  commerce  in  the  82d  chapter  of  Genesis, 
when  Abraham  purchased  a  field  as  a  sepulchre  for  Sarah,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2139.  In  profane  history,  the  coinage  of  money  is  ascribed  to  the  Lydians.  Moneta 
was  the  name  given  to  their  silver  by  the  Romans,  it  having  been  coined  in  the 
temple  of  Juno-Moneta,  269  b.c.     Money  was  made  of  different  ores,  and  even  of 

not  merely  of  national  edifices  and  the  mansions  of  nobles,  but  even  of  villas  and  parterres,  th« 
eminent  architects  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  &c.  never  proceed  without  models  in  rilievo  fonned 
from  their  plans.  Buonaparte  was  a  patron  and  lover  of  this  art,  many  admirable  perfcomanoes  in 
which,  as  a  reward  to  the  artist,  he  purchased,  weight  for  weight,  according  to  their  bulk,  in  silver  or 
gold.  On  one  occasion,  an  humble  price  of  400  francs  being  set  upon  a  work,  ho  erased  the  word 
franett  in  lieu  of  which  he  inserted  NapoUonSt  and  directed  them  to  be  paid.  Since  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  modelling  has  had  princely  encouragement  in  England. 
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leather  and  other  articles ,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  was  made  of 
pasteboard  by  the  Hollanders  so  late  as  1574.  Silver  has  increased  more  than 
thirty  times  its  value  since  the  Norman  conquest,  viz.  a  pound  in  that  age  was 
three  times  the  quantity  that  it  is  at  present,  and  twelve  times  its  value  in  purchasing 
any  commodity.-— See  articles  Coin  ;  Gold  ;  Silver  ;  Copper ;  Mint,  ^c. 

MONK.  The  first  is  said  to  have  been  Paul  of  Thebais,  who  fled  into  the  deserts  to 
aToid  the  Decian  persecution  about  a.d.  250.  St.  Anthony  is  supposed  by  other 
authorities  to  have  been  the  first  example  of  a  regular  monastic  life,  a.d.  305,  soon 
after  which  time  monks  began  to  associate.  St.  Athanasius  introduced  the  monastic 
life  into  Rome  in  341. — See  Abbeys  ;  Ordersy  S(;c. 

MONMOUTH'S  REBELLION.  James,  duke  of  MoumonUi,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  was  banished  England  for  a  conspiracy  in  1683.  He  invaded  England 
at  Lyme,  June  11,  1685.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month.  Was  defeated  at  Bridgewater,  July  5  ;  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  July  15,  1685.  The  county  of  Monmouth,  from  which  he  was  named,  was 
made  an  English  county  by  Henry  VIII.  about  1535. 

MONOPOLIES.  Commercial  monopolies  reached  to  such  a  height  in  England,  that 
parliament  petitioned  against  them,  and  they  were  in  consequence  mostiy  abolished 
about  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  1602.  They  were  further  suppressed,  as  being 
contrary  to  law,  19  James  I.,  1622  ;  and  were  totally  abolished,  and  it  was  decreed 
that  none  ihoold  be  in  future  created,  as  was  previously  the  custom,  by  royal  patent, 
16  Charles  I.,  1640. — Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 

MONSTER,  Tbb.  This  was  a  wretch  named  Renwick  Williams,  who  prowled  nightly 
through  the  streets  of  London,  secretiy  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument,  a  double- 
edged  knife,  with  which  he  shockingly  wounded  numbers  of  females  whose  more 
respectable  appearance  attracted  his  attention.  Numbers  of  ladies  were  wounded 
by  him  in  the  most  delicate  parts,  particularly  in  the  breasts  and  thighs  ;  but  when 
he  could  assault  them  in  lonely  places,  they  were  dreadfully  injured.  He  was  tried 
and  convicted  on  a  variety  of  these  charges,  July  8,  1790.  More  recently,  an 
oflfender  or  two  of  this  description  committed  many  similar  outrages,  particularly  in 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  but  so  secretiy  as  to  elude  detection.    See  Mohocks. 

MONTANISTS.  A  sect  founded  by  Montanus,  of  Ardaba,  in  Mysia,  an  extraordinary 
enthusiast,  about  a.d.  171.  He  was  reputed  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  comforter  promised  by  Christ,  condemned  second  marriages 
•8  fornication,  permitted  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  forbade  to  avoid  martyrdom, 
and  ordered  a  severe  fast  of  three  lents  ;  he  hanged  himself  with  Maximilla,  one  of 
bis  women-scholars,  before  the  close  of  the  second  century. — Covers  Hist,  Lit. 

MONTE  VIDEO.  Taken  by  storm  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
mnty,  but  with  the  loss  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  brave  troops,  February  3,  1807. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  in  the  engagement  was  very  considerable. 
It  was  evacuated  July  7,  the  same  year. 

MONTEM.  The  triennial  custom  of  the  Eton  scholars  parading  to  Salt-hill,  and 
distribnting  salt,  originated  in  the  early  days  of  monkish  superstition,  when  the  friars 
med  to  sell  their  consecrated  salt  for  medical  purposes. — See  Eton, 

MONTEREAU,  Battls  of.  Between  the  Allied  army  and  the  French,  the  latter 
commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.  In  this  obstinate  batde  the  allies  were  defeated 
with  great  low  in  killed  and  wounded;  but  it  was  one  of  the  last  triumphs  of  the 
French  arms,  Feb.  18, 1814.  A  succession  of  reverses  immediately  afterwards  pros- 
trated the  power  of  Franee,  and  the  Allies  entered  Paris  March  31,  following. 

MONTREAL.  Surrendered  to  the  English  by  the  French  in  1760.  It  was  token  by 
the  provineialf  in  the  American  war  of  independence,  November  12,  1775,  and  was 
retaken  by  the  British  June  15, 1776.  The  Episcopalian  church,  the  Jesuits'  college, 
and  the  prison  were  burnt  down,  with  several  other  buildings,  June  6,  1803. 

MONUMENT  of  LONDON.  It  was  begun  in  a.d.  1671,  and  was  finished  in  1677. 
Tlie  pedestal  is  forty  feet  high,  and  the  edifice  altogether  202  feet,  that  being  the 
distanoe  of  ite  base  from  the  spot  where  the  fire  which  it  commemorates  commenced. 
The  stair-case  is  of  black  marble,  and  of  345  steps,  ascending  to  a  balcony.  Of  the 
fimr  original  inscriptions  (three  were  in  Latin)  was  the  following  in  English :— 
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MONUMENT,  continued. 

THIS  PILLAR  WAS  SET  UP  POR  A  PKRPRTUAL  RKMRMBRANCK  OF  THAT  MOST  DRRAOPUL  BURN IlfO 
OP  THIS  PROTK8TANT  CITr,  BBOAN  AND  CARRJKD  ON  BY  THR  TRKACHKKY  AND  MALICB  OP 
THR  PAPISTS,  IN  THR  BRtilNNINO  OP  SRPTRMBRK,  IN  THR  YRAR  OP  OUR  LORD  1066,  IN 
ORORR  TO  THR  CARRYING  ON  THR  HORRID  PLOT  POR  KXTIRPATINO  THR  PROTR8TANT 
RBLIOION,  AND  OLD  RNOUSH  LIBRRTY,  AND  INTROOUCINO  rOPSRT  AND  SLAVERY. 

And  on  a  new-erected  house,  built  on  the  site  of  Farrier's  (the  baker)  where  the  fire 
first  broke  out,  was  inscribed  these  severe  lines »  engraved  on  a  large  stone  ilab  : — 

Here,  by  the  permusion  (/ Heaven,  helt  broke  loose  upon  this  Protestant  eitp,  from  the 
malicious  hearts  of  barbarous  Papists,  by  the  hand  of  their  agent,  Hubert,  who  con- 
fessed, and  OH  the  ruins  cfthis  place,  declared  the  fact  for  which  he  was  hanged,  viz.. 
That  here  began  that  dreculfulfre  which  is  described  and  perpetuated  by  the  neighbour- 
ing pillar,  erected  Anno  Domini  1681,  in  the  mayoralty  of  sir  Patience  Ward. 

It  if  due  to  the  memory  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect,  to  state  that  the 
inscriptioni  were  adopted  against  hii  wishes,  instead  of  more  elegant  and  less  illiberal 
compoiitions  which  he  had  himself  prepared.  They  produced  the  following  couplet : 

«  Where  London's  ooliunn,  pointing  at  the  akiea. 
Like  a  taU  buUy,  UfU  the  head,  and  VLe».**—Pope, 

A  man»  a  weaver,  fell  from  this  monument  June  25,  1750.  A  man  named  Thomas 
Craddock,  a  baker,  precipitated  himself  from  its  summit  July  7,  1788.  Mr.  Lyon 
Levy,  a  Jewish  diamond  merchant,  of  considerable  respectability,  threw  himself  from 
it  January  18, 1810.  Margaret  Moyes,  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  baker,  threw 
herself  down  Sept.  11,  1839;  a  youth,  named  Hawes,  committed  suicide  by  the 
same  means  Oct  18,  same  year  ;  and  Jane  Cooper,  a  young  woman,  Aug.  19,  1842. 
They  were  all  dashed  to  pieces :  a  fence  has  since  been  erected. 

MOON.  The  full  moon  was  held  favourable  for  any  undertaking  by  the  Spartans,  and 
the  Greeks  generally  looked  upon  full  moons,  or  the  times  of  conjunction  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  as  seasons  most  favourable  to  marriage.  Opacity  of  the  moon,  and  true 
causes  of  lunar  eclipses,  was  taught  by  Thales,  640  b.c.  Posidonius  accounted  for 
the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  79  B.C. — Diog.  Laert.  A  map  of  the  moon 
was  first  taken  at  Dantzic,  a.d.  1647.  The  strength  of  moon-light  at  the  full  moon 
is  90,000  times  less  than  the  light  of  the  sun.— 2>r.  Smith.  It  is  300,000  times 
less Bouguer. 

MOORS.  They  first  invaded  Spain,  a.d.  173.— CT'ntu.  Hist.  The  Saracens  in  Spain 
beset  by  the  Christians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Moors,  who  seized  the  domi- 
nions they  came  to  protect,  and  subdued  the  Saracens,  a.d.  1091.  Alphonsus  I.  of 
Navarre,  defeated  them  in  many  battles,  1118,  et  teg.  The  Moors  began  the  king- 
dom of  Granada,  being  their  last  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  Chnstians,  1238. 
Alphonsus  XI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  slew  200,000  Moors  in  one  battle;  three 
leagues  round  the  country  was  covered  with  the  dead,  1327.    The  power  of  this 

Cple  was  overthrown  by  Ferdinand  V.,  who  took  Granada,  1492.     Philip  III. 
ished  them  to  the  number  of  900,000,  confiscating  their  property,  1610. — 
Priestley. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  our  duty  and  felicity,  the  science  of 
ethics,  or  art  of  being  virtuous  and  happy.  Socrates  is  universally  regarded  as  the 
father  of  moral  philosophy,  about  430  B.C.  And  Grotius  is  esteemed  by  many 
writers  as  the  father  of  moral  philosophy  in  modern  times,  about  a.d.  1623. — Bate,  &c 

MORAVIANS.  United  Brethren.  A  sect  which  took  its  rise  in  Moravia,  in,  it 
is  said,  the  fifteenth  century,  which  some  doubt ;  while  the  Brethren  say  that  their 
sect  is  derived  from  the  Greek  church  in  the  ninth  century.  They  appeared  in  Eng- 
land about  1 737,  and  were  introduced  here  by  count  Zinzendorf,  who  was  the  chief 
of  their  sect  in  this  country,  and  who  died  at  Chelsea,  in  June  1760.  In  order  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,  these  persevering  brethren  formed  settlements 
in  Greenland,  America,  the  Cape,  East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  climes.  The 
Moravians  led  the  way  to  the  Scriptural  missions  now  so  general 

MORGARTEN,  Battle  of,  the  most  memorable,  as  well  as  extraordinary  and  glo- 
rious in  the  annals  of  Switzerland ;  1300  Swiss  engaged  20,000  Austrians,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  Leopold,  whom  they  completely  defeated.  They  sdxed  upon 
the  heights  of  Morgarten,  which  overlooked  the  defile  through  which  the  enemy  was 
to  enter  their  territory  from  Zug,  and  thus  achieved  their  victory,  Nov.  15,  1315. 
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MOROCCO.  Anciently  Afauritania,  From  iti  early  possession  by  the  Romans  it 
underwent  Tarious  revolutions.  About  a.d.  1116,  Abdallah,  the  leader  of  a  sect  of 
Mahometans,  founded  a  dynasty  which  ended  in  the  last  sovereign's  defeat  in  Spain. 
About  this  period,  1202,  Fcx  and  other  provinces  shook  off  their  dependence  ;  but 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet,  about  1 650,  subdued  them ,  and  formed  the  empire  of 
Morocco.  Hostilities  with  France,  provoked  by  AbdeUKader,  the  heroic  and  indo- 
mitable ameer  of  Algiers,  commence  May,  1844 ;  Tangier  bombarded,  Aug.  6, 1844 ; 
peace  concluded,  and  the  French  forces  evacuate  Mogador,  Sept.  16,  1844. 

MORTALITY.  Set  Bills  of  MortalUy,  For  the  institution  of  parish  registers  of 
deaths,  as  well  as  of  births  and  marriages,  we  are  indebted  to  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essei,  A.D.  1536.  The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  latest  Bills  of  Mortality  of 
London,  shows  the  average  of  diseases,  &c.,  in  20,000  deaths  in  that  city: — 


OISBABBS. 


Abcoeti 

79 

A«e  and  debUIty        .    . 

1614 

Apoplexy     . 

372 

778 

Bedridden    . 

8 

BOo 

8 

Cancer 

.      98 

ChildUrth 

.    8G6 

CoMiHiipption 

.  4871 

Contractkm  of  the  heart 

i       1 

Conruliione 

.  8377 

Cow-pox 

1 

Croup 

.    106 

Diabetes 

3 

Diarrhoea 

.      88 

Dropsy 

818 

Dropqr  on  the  brain 

.    661 

Diopqr  on  the  chest 

51 

Djaenterj 

.      43 

Enlarfemeat  of  the  hear 

t    17 

Bpllepqr 

.      83 

BrupCfve  dleeases 

.      84 

Erysipelas    . 

.      18 

Pever 

694 

Ftover  (Typhus) 

.      97 

Fdver,  intermittent,  or 

ague 

16 

Fistula 

18 

Flux 

Gout    . 

Hemorrhage 

Hernia 

Hooping  cough 

Hydrophobia 

Inflammation 

Inflam.  of  the  liver    . 

Insanity 

Jaundice 

Jaw,  locked 

Measles    . 

Miscarriage 

Mortification 

Ossification  of  the  heart 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

Palsy 

Paralysis  .    . 

Pleurisy 

Rheumatism  .    . 

Scrofula 

Bmall-pox  .    , 

Sore  throat  or  quinsey  . 

Spasm 

SUU-bom  .    . 

Stone 

Stoppsge  In  stomach 

St  Vitus's  dance       .    . 


9 

37 

47 

41 

604 

1 

8062 

127 

814 

30 

3 

4ti6 

8 

3118 

9 

16 

31 

187 

81 

33 

9 

591 
16 
51 

872 

81 

18 

1 

108 


Teething 
Thrush 
Tumour 
Venereal 
Worms    . 

Total  of  diseases 


437 

09 

17 

11 

6 


19,566 


CASUALTIKS. 

Broken  limbs            .    .  18 

Burnt                    .        .  44 

Drowned           .         .    .  147 

Exccseire  drinking        .  5 

Executed                   .    .  1 

Found  dead                   .  14 

Fractured                  .    .  3 

Frighted       ...  1 

Frozen     •        .         .    .  1 
Killed  by  falls  and  other 

accidents  .                 .  188 

KiUed  by  fighting      .    .  i 

Murdered     ...  3 

Poisoned                   .    .  1 

Scalded        ...  7 

Starved        ...  6 

Strangled          .        .    .  1 

Suffocated    ...  4 
Suicides       .        .         .51 

Total  of  Casualties    .    .  434 


Suddenly    . 

MORTARS.  A  short  gun  with  an  extraordinary  large  bore,  and  close  chamber,  used 
for  throwing  bombs,  first  made  in  England  in  1543.  The  celebrated  mortar  left  by 
Soolt  at  Cadix,  was  fixed  in  St.  James's  park  in  August  1816. 

MORTMAIN  ACT.  Morle  and  main.  When  the  surrey  was  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror  of  all  the  land  in  England,  the  whole  was  found  to  amount  to  62,215 
knights'  fees,  ont  of  which  the  church  was  then  possessed  of  28,015,  to  which  addi- 
tions were  afterwards  made,  till  the  7th  of  Edward  1.,  when  the  statute  of  mortmain 
was  passed,  from  a  fear  that  the  estate  of  the  church  might  grow  too  bulky.  By  this 
act  it  was  made  unlawful  to  give  any  estates  to  the  church  without  the  king's  leave ; 
and  this  act,  by  a  supplemental  proyision,  was  made  to  reach  all  lay-fraternities,  or 
ooiporations,  in  the  1 5th  of  Richard  I.  Mortmain  is  such  a  state  of  possession  as 
make*  it  nnsiienable,  whence  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand.  Several  statutes  have 
been  pused  on  this  subject ;  and  a  statute  much  referred  to  is  the  10th  Geo.  II.,  1736. 

MOSCOW.  One  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1 156;  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane  1382 ;  and  subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  whose 
last  attack  npon  it  was  in  1571,  when  they  set  it  on  fire.  This  city  was  entered  by 
the  French,  Sept.  14,  1812,  and  the  Russian  governor,  Rostopchin,  ordered  that  it 
thonld  be  set  on  fire  in  five  hundred  places  at  once.  In  this  memorable  conflagra- 
tion, 1 1,840  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  besides  palaces  and  churches.  The 
French,  thns  deprived  of  quarters,  evacuated  Moscow  Oct  19,  and  it  was  re-entered 
by  the  Russians  Oct.  22,  following.    This  city  has  beoi  since  rebuilt 

MOSKWAt  Battle  of,  between  the  French  and  Russians.  For  the  particulars  of 
this  memorable  battle,  which  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Borodino,  see  Borodino 
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MOSS-TROOPERS.  Tliese  were  a  desperate  sort  of  planderera,  secreting  themselTca 
in  the  mosses  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  defiling  women,  and  perpetrating  the  most 
savage  enormities,  as  well  as  minor  mischiefs,  extirpated  a.d.  1609. 

MOST  CHRISTIAN  KING.  The  title  given  to  Louis  XI.  by  pope  Panl  II.,  1469. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  never  was  the  title  or  name  of  Christian  given  to  a 
prince  more  unworthily  bestowed,  or  less  deserved. 

MOTTOES,  ROYAL.  Dieu  et  mon  Droit  was  first  used  by  Richard  I.,  a.d.  1193. 
The  Bohemian  crest,  viz.  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  Ich  diertf  "I  serve," 
was  adopted  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Cressy,  the  king  of  Bo- 
hemia being  slain  in  the  battle,  1346.  Iloni  soil  qui  mat  y  pense,  was  made  the 
motto  of  the  Garter,  1349*50.  Je  maintiendrai t  "  /  will  maintain,**  was  adopted 
by  William  III.,  1688.  And  Semper  eadem  was  ordered  by  queen  Anne  to  be  used 
as  her  motto. 

MOURNING  FOR  THE  DEAD.  The  practice  of  the  Israelites  was,  neither  to  wash 
nor  anoint  themselves  during  the  time  of  mourning.  The  exhibition  of  grief  for  a 
friend  lasted  for  seven  days  ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occasions  it  lasted  a  month. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  exhibited  their  grief  for  the  dead  by  many  pnblic  absti- 
nences. The  ordinary  colour  for  mourning  in  Europe  is  black  ;  in  China,  it  is 
white ;  in  Turkey,  violet ;  in  Ethiopia,  brovm  ;  and  it  was  white  in  Spain,  until 
A.D.  1498. — Herrera. 

MOUSQUETAIRES.  Horse-soldiers  under  the  old  French  riffime,  raised  by  Louis 
XIII.  1622.     This  corps  was  considered  a  military  school  for  the  French  nobility. 

MUGGLETONIANS.  A  sect  that  sprang  up  about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Charles  I.  and  period  of  the  Protectorate,  so  called  from  one  Ludowic  Muggleton,  a 
tailor.  He  and  his  associate  Reeves  set  up  for  prophets.  They  affirmed  that  God 
the  Father,  leaving  the  government  of  heaven  to  Elias,  came  down  and  suffered  death 
in  a  human  form.  They  pretended  to  an  absolute  power  of  saving  souls,  and  asserted 
they  were  the  two  last  witnesses  of  God  which  should  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
world  :  they  made  considerable  noise  about  1657. 

MULBERRY-TREE.  The  first  mulberry-trees  planted  in  England  are  now  standing 
in  the  gardens  attached  to  Sion-house.  Shakspeare  planted  a  mulberry-tree  with 
his  own  hands  on  his  ground  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  and  Garrick,  Macklin,  and 
others  were  entertained  under  this  mulberry-tree,  in  1742.  Shakspeare's  house  was 
afterwards  sold  to  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gastrel,  who,  being  rated  for  the  poor 
higher  than  it  pleased  him  to  pay,  peevishly  declared  that  the  house  should  never 
pay  again;  and,  from  ill-will  to  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  who  were  benefited  by 
the  company  it  brought  to  the  town,  he  palled  it  down,  and  sold  the  materials.  He 
had  previously  cut  down  the  mulberry-tree  for  fuel ;  but  a  silversmith  purchased  the 
whole  of  it,  which  he  manufactured  into  memorials  of  the  poet. — See  article  Fruits, 

MUM.  A  wholesome  kind  of  malt-liquor,  brewed  chiefly  from  malt  made  from  wheat 
instead  of  barley.  It  is  not  thought  to  be  fit  for  use  till  it  has  been  full  two  years  in 
the  cask.  Mum  is  much  drunk  in  Germany  ;  and  Brunswick  is  a  place  of  note  for 
making  it ;  hence,  it  is  frequently  called  Bnmswick  Mum.  It  was  first  made 
there  in  1489. 

MUNSTER,  Treaty  or,  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and  Sweden  ;  Spain  continuing 
the  war  against  the  former  kingdom.  By  this  peace,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised.    Signed  at  Munster,  Oct.  24,  1648. 

MURDER.  The  highest  offence  against  the  law  of  nature.  A  court  of  Ephetae  was 
established  by  Demophoon  for  the  trial  of  murder,  1 1 79  B.C.  The  Persians  did  not 
punish  the  first  offence.  In  England,  during  a  period  of  the  Heptarchy,  murder  was 
punished  by  fines  only.  So  late  as  Henry  VI 1 1  .'s  time,  the  crime  was  compoundni  for 
in  Wales.  Murderers  were  allowed  benefit  of  clergy  in  1503.  Aggravated  murder,  or 
petit  treason,  may  happen  in  three  ways  ;  by  a  servant  killing  his  master  ;  a  wife  her 
husband  ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  person  his  superior,  statute  25  Edward  III.,  1350. 
The  enactments  relating  to  this  crime  are  very  numerous,  and  its  wilful  commission 
has  been  excepted  from  mercy  by  our  sovereigns  in  every  instance.  The  act  whereby 
the  murderer  should  be  executed  on  die  day  next  but  one  after  his  conviction,  was 
repealed  7  Will.  IV.,  July  1836. 

MURDERS,  HORRIBLE,  in  British  history.  Here  may  be  mentioned  one  or 
two  cases  of  murder  attended  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity  and  wickedness. 
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Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and  all  his  train,  by  earl  Godwin,  to  remoTe  the 
fears  of  Harold,  the  prince  having  a  better  right  to  the  throne,  a.d.  1036.  Th» 
amtfiftirinff  ripped  up  Alfred's  belly,  fastened  his  bowels  to  a  post,  and  then  pricked 
him  with  poniards  to  make  him  run  round  it  till  he  died :  but  this  was  almost  instan- 
taneously.—5]pe0<r«  Chron.  Tosti  caused  the  domestics  of  his  brother  Harold  to 
be  murdered,  and  cut  in  pieces,  salted,  and  barrelled,  and  then  sent  as  a  present  to 
their  master,  1058 Saxon  Chron."* 

MUSEUM.  Originally  a  quarter  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  like  the  Prytaneum  of 
Athens,  where  learned  men  of  extraordinary  merit  were  maintained  by  the  public, 
because  of  their  considerable  services  to  the  commonwealth.  The  foundation  of 
this  establishment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  here  placed  his  library, 
about  284  B.C.— See  Britith  Museum,  ^c. 

MUSIC.  Lucretius  ascribes  its  invention  to  the  whistling  of  the  winds  in  hollow  reeds. 
Francldnns  to  the  various  sounds  produced  by  the  hammers  of  Tubal  Cain.  Came- 
leon  Pontique  and  others  to  the  singing  of  birds.  And  Zarlino  to  the  sound  of  water. 
It  is,  however,  agreed  that  music  was  first  reduced  to  rules  by  Jubal  1800  b.c.  The 
flute,  and  harmony  or  concord  in  music  was  invented  by  Hyagnis,  1506. — Arund, 
Marbles.  Vocal  choruses  of  men  are  first  mentioned  556  b.c— Z>u  Fresnoy. 
Pythagoras  maintained  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve  spheres  must  produce  delight- 
ed sounds  inaudible  to  mortal  ears,  which  he  called  '*  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
St  Cecilia,  a  Roman  lady,  is  said  to  have  excelled  so  eminently  in  music,  that  an 
angel  was  enticed  from  the  celestial  r^ons  by  the  fascinating  charms  of  her  melody ; 
and  this  hyperbolical  tradition  has  been  deemed  sufficient  authority  to  make  her  the 
patroness  of  music  and  musicians.     She  died  in  the  third  century. 

MUSICAL  NOTES.  The  first  six  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gui  Aretin,  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  Arezzo  a.d.  1025. — Blair,  The  notes  at  present  used  were 
perfected  in  1338.  Counterpoint  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Palestrina  about 
1515.  Gaffurius  of  Lodi  read  lectures  on  musical  composition  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  they  effected  great  improvement  in  the  science.  The  Italian  style  of 
composition  was  introduced  into  these  countries  about  1616. 

MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND.  Before  the  Reformation  there  was  but  one  kind  of  music  in 
Europe  worth  notice,  namely,  the  sacred  chant,  and  the  descant  built  upon  it  This 
music  moreover  was  applied  to  one  language  only,  the  Latin. — Ashe.  The  original 
English  music,  from  the  period  of  the  Saxons  to  that  era  in  which  our  countrymen 
imbibed  the  art,  and  copied  the  manner  of  the  Italians,  was  of  a  character  which 
neither  pleased  the  soul  nor  charmed  the  ear.  But  as  all  the  arts  seem  to  have  been 
the  companions  of  successful  commerce,  our  music  soon  improved,  our  taste  was 
chastened,  and  sweet  sounds  formed  an  indispensable  part  of  polite  education. 
Prior  to  1600,  the  chief  music  was  masses  and  madrigals,  but  dramatic  music  was 
much  cultivated  from  that  time.  About  the  end  of  James  I.'s  reign  a  music  pro- 
fessorship was  founded  in  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hy^hia. ;  and  the 
year  1710  was  distinguished  by  the  arrival  in  England  of  George  Frederick  Handel. 
Moxart  came  to  England  in  1763  ;  Joseph  Haydn  in  1791 ;  and  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber  in  1825. 

MUSICAL  FESTIVALS  in  ENGLAND.  Dr.  Bysse,  chancellor  of  Hereford,  pro- 
posed to  the  members  of  the  choirs,  a  collection  at  the  cathedral  door  after  morning 
serrice,  when  forty  guineas  were  collected,  and  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes, 
then  agreed  to  hold  festivals  at  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  in  rotation, 
annually.  Until  the  year  1753,  the  festival  only  lasted  two  days :  it  was  then 
eztend<»l  at  Hereford  to  three  evenings  ;  and  Gloucester  in  1 757,  to  three  mornings, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Handel's  <*  Messiah,"  which  was  warmly  received, 
and  has  been  performed  annually  ever  since.  Musical  festivals  on  a  great  scale  are 
now  annually  held  in  England. 

*Ma)<w  Johnson,  an  offioor  on  half-pay  in  Dublin,  entered  his  parlour  and  gave  his  two  sons  (ono 
a  lad  of  ten,  the  other  of  twelve  years  of  age),  each  a  loaded  pistol,  ordering  them  to  fire  at  each 
other,  or  elso  he  would  run  them  through  with  his  sword  ;  thoy  fired,  and  shot  each  other  dead  upon 
the  epot.  Their  mother  coming  into  the  room,  on  the  report  of  the  pistols,  the  major  stAbbcd  her 
to  the  heart,  and  then  hhnself,  1720.— Sa/monV  Chron.  A  Milanese  woman  named  Elizabeth, 
enticed  numerous  children  to  her  house,  and  killed  and  salted,  and  afterwards  ate  them  (tee  An- 
tkroptypkt^f()f  A.D.  1519.  At  Lisbon,  a  woman  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  thirty-three  infants 
oommiCtad  to  her  care,  July  \7l^.^PhilUps. 
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MUSICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  The  Ancient  Academy  of  Mosic  was  instituted  in  1710. 
It  originated  with  nnmerous  eminent  performers  and  gentlemen  to  promote  the 
•tndy  of  vocal  harmony.  The  Madrigal  Society  was  established  in  1741,  and  other 
musical  societies  followed.  The  Royal  Society  of  Music  arose  from  the  principal 
nobility  and  gentry  uniting  to  promote  the  performance  of  operas  composed  by 
Handel,  1785.     Royal  Academy  of  Music  established  1822. 

MUSKETS.  They  were  first  used  at  the  siege  of  Arras  in  1414.  The  Spanish  histo- 
rians state  that  Spain  was  the  first  power  that  armed  the  foot-soldier  with  these 
weapons.  They  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Rhegen  in  1521.  Introduced  generally 
into  the  English  army,  and  bows  and  arrows  laid  aside,  12  Henry  VIII.  1521. — 
Carte,  It  was  the  duke  of  Alva  who  first  brought  the  musket  into  use  in  the  Low 
Countries,  1569. — Branstone. 

MUSLIN.  A  fine  cloth,  made  wholly  of  cotton.  According  to  some,  it  is  so  called  as 
not  being  bare,  but  having  a  downy  nap  on  its  surface  resembling  moss,  which  the 
French  call  mousse.  According  to  others,  it  was  first  brought  from  Mousol,  in 
India,  whence  the  name.  Muslins  were  first  worn  in  England  in  1670. — Anderson, 
They  were  manufactured  in  great  perfection  in  England  in  1778. 

MUTE.  A  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute  when,  being  arraigned  for  treason  or  felony, 
he  either  mak^i  no  answer,  or  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Anciently,  a  mute 
was  taken  back  to  prison,  placed  in  a  dark  dungeon,  naked,  on  his  back,  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  a  great  weight  of  iron  placed  upon  his  body  ;  in  this  situation  he 
was  fed  with  three  morsels  of  bad  bread  one  day,  and  three  draughts  of  stagnant 
water  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately  until  he  died.  For  a  very  memorable  instance 
of  this  punishment  in  a.d.  1605,  see  article  Pressing  to  Death,  By  statute  12 
Greorge  III.  judgment  is  awarded  against  mutes,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
convicted  or  confessed.  A  man  refusing  to  plead  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
the  Old  Bailey  on  a  charge  of  murder,  1778.  Another  on  a  charge  of  burglary,  at 
Wells,  1792.  At  Shrewsbury  a  man  tried  and  convicted  notwithstanding,  Aug.  21, 
1801.— PAi//tp#. 

MUTINIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  FLEET.  The  memorable  mutiny  throughout  the 
fleet  at  Portsmouth  for  an  advance  of  wages,  April  15,  1797.  It  subsided  on  a 
promise  from  the  Admiralty,  which,  not  being  quickly  fulfilled,  occasioned  a  second 
mutiny  on  board  the  London  man-of-war,  admiral  Colpoys,  who,  with  his  captain, 
was  put  into  confinement  for  ordering  the  marines  to  fire,  whereby  some  lives  were 
lost.  The  mutiny  subsided  May  10,  1797,  when  the  act  passed  to  raise  their  wages, 
and  the  king  pardoned  the  mutineers.  A  more  considerable  one  at  the  Nore,  which 
blocked  up  the  trade  of  the  Thames,  subsided  June  10,  1797,  when  the  principal 
mutineers  were  put  in  irons,  and  several  executed.  Mutiny  of  the  Danae  frigate ; 
the  crew  carried  the  ship  into  Brest  harbour,  March  27,  1800.  Mutiny  on  board 
admiral  Mitchell's  fleet  at  Bantry  Bay,  December  1801,  and  January  following :  see 
Bantry  Bay.  Mutiny  at  Malta,  began  April  4,  1807,  and  ended  on  the  12th,  when 
the  mutineers  blew  themselves  up,  by  setting  fire  to  a  large  magazine,  consisting  of 
between  400  and  500  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Mutiny  Act,  a  statute  for  the  discip- 
line, regulation,  and  payment  of  the  army,  &c.,  was  passed  2  William  III.  1689, 
and  has  been  renewed  annually  ever  since. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY,  April  28,  1789.     For  particulars  see  Bounty, 

MYCALE,  Battle  of,  fought  September  22,  479  B.C.,  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians ;  being  the  identical  day  on  which  Mardonius  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Platea.  The  Persians  consisted  of  about  100,000  men,  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Xerxes  in  Greece.  They  were  completely  defeated, 
some  thousands  of  them  slaughtered,  their  camp  burnt,  and  the  Greeks  triumphantly 
embarked  their  troops  and  suled  back  to  Samoa  with  an  immense  booty. 

MYCEN^.  A  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Argives.  It  stood  about  fifty  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  flourished  till  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclidse.  Perseus  removes 
firom  Argos  to  Mycene,  and  reigns,  1313  B.C.  Mycenae  destroyed  by  the 
Argives,  568  b.c. 


Reign  of  Electryon  .    b.c.  1309 

Bthenelus,  his  brother,  saoceeds        .    .  1S96 
Reign  of  EoryBtheus    ....  1S89 
[Towards  the  oloae  of  his  reign,  be  im- 
poses on  Hercules  eeveral  dangerous 


enterprises,  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of 
him ;  but  the  hero  sunnonnts  all  diffi- 
culties.] 
JSgysthos  aasaadnates  Atrens  •  1?01 

Agamemnon  sucoeeds  to  the  throne  .    .  isul 
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Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  puts  his 

mother  and  her  paramour  to  death  b.c.  117f» 
Orestes  dies  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent  .  .  1 1U6 
The  Achai&ns  are  expelled    .  .1106 

Invasion  of  the  Heraclid«,  and  the  con- 
querors divide  the  dominions      .         .1104 
Mycenc  destroyed    .  .    .    M8 


MYCENiE,  continued. 

He  also  baoomea  king  of  Sioyon,  Corinth, 
and  perhaps  of  Argos  .    &c.  ISO! 

Agamemnon  dioaen  generaliasimo  of  the 
C^reoian  forces  going  to  the  Trojan  war  1193 

JEgisthas,  in  the  absence  of  Agamem- 
non, lives  in  adnltery  with  the  queen 
Clytemneetra.  On  the  return  of  the 
king  they  assassinate  him ;  and  ^gis- 
thus  mounts  the  throne  .        .1183 

MYSTERIES.  They  originated  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  idolatry,  and  were  an  institu- 
tion of  the  priesthood  to  extend  their  own  influence  ;  so  that  all  maxims  in  morality, 
tenets  in  theology,  and  d(^^as  in  philosophy,  were  wrapt  up  in  a  veil  of  allegory 
and  mystery.  From  the  Egyptian  mysteries  of  Isis  and  Osiris  sprong  those  of 
Bacchus  and  Ceres  among  the  Greeks.  The  Elensinian  mysteries  were  introduced 
at  Athens  by  Eumolpus,  1356  b.c.  The  laws  were — 1.  To  honour  parents  ;  2.  To 
honour  the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  3.  Not  to  treat  brutes  with  cruelty. 
Cicero  makes  the  civilisation  of  mankind  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Elensi- 
nian mysteries.    They  were  abolished  by  the  emperor  Tbeodosius  a.o.  389. 

MYTHOLfOGY.  Fable  usurped  the  place  of  historical  truth  as  soon  as  the  authentic  tra- 
dition concerning  the  Creation  had  been  lost  or  adulterated  ;  and  persons  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  renowned  as  kings  or  leaders  in  this  life,  and  whose  achievements 
had  daszled  the  benighted  understanding  of  men  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  were 
supposed  to  be  more  than  mortal,  and  therefore  after  death  the  multitude  were  easily 
taught  to  reverence  them  with  divine  honours.  The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  after 
forgetting  the  invisible  and  true  Grod,  worshipped  positive  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon ; 
and  then  transferred  their  adoration  to  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  passions  of 
their  own  minds,  which  they  embodied  under  symbolical  representations,  and  ulti- 
mately worshipped  the  symbols  themselves.  Thoth  is  supposed  to  have  introduced 
m3rthoI<^  among  the  Egyptians,  1521  b.c.  ;  and  Cadmus,  the  worship  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Phoenician  deities,  among  the  Greeks,  1493  b.c 


N. 

NAAS,  Battlv  of,  in  Ireland.  A  desperate  engagement  between  a  body  of  the  king's 
forces,  consisting  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  Armagh  Militia.  Tlie  insurgents, 
who  had  just  commenced  the  memorable  Rebellion,  were  3000  strong,  and  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  300  killed.  May  24,  1798.— .^tr  Richard  Musgrave, 

NABONASSER,  Era  of.  This  era  received  its  name  from  the  celebrated  prince  of 
Babylon,  and  began  Feb.  26,  747  b.c.  To  find  the  Julian  year  on  which  the  year 
of  Nabonasser  b^ns,  subtract  the  year,  if  before  Christ,  from  747  ;  if  after  Christ, 
add  to  it  748. 

NAMES.  Originally  every  person  had  but  one  name.  Plato  recommended  it  to  parents 
to  give  happy  names  to  their  children  ;  and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  minds, 
actions,  ana  successes  of  men  were  according  to  their  names,  genius,  and  fate.  The 
popes  change  their  names  at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  "  a  custom  intro- 
duced by  pope  Sergius,  whose  name  till  then  was  Swine-snout,  a.d.  687.** — Platina. 
Onuphrius  refers  it  to  John  XII.,  956 ;  and  gives  as  a  reason,  that  it  was  done  in 
imitation  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were  first  called  Simon  and  Saul.  In  France 
it  was  usual  to  change  the  name  given  at  baptism,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
two  tons  of  Henry  II.  of  France.  They  were  christened  Alexander  and  Hercules  ; 
but  at  their  confirmation,  these  names  were  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  It  is 
nsoal  for  the  religious  at  their  entrance  into  monasteries  to  assume  new  names,  to 
show  they  are  about  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  have  renounced  the  world,  their  family, 
and  themselves. — See  Simamet, 

KAMUK.  Ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  Dutch  as  a  barrier  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1715.  Namur  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1746,  but  was  restored  in  1748.  In  1781,  the  emperor  Joseph  expelled 
the  Dutch  garrison.  In  1792,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  French,  who  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  it  the  following  year ;  but  they  regained  possession  of  it  in  1794.  The 
F^rench,  however,  delivered  it  up  to  the  Allies  in  1814. 
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NANTES,  Edict  of.  This  wag  a  celebrated  edict,  permitting  to  the  Protestants  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  published  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1598.  The 
impolitic  and  unjust  revocation  of  this  edict  by  Louis  XIV.  was  declared  Oct.  24, 
1685,  and  obliged  the  Protestants  to  shelter  themselres  in  England,  Holland,  and 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  established  various  manufactures  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  own  country. — See  PadJicaHon. 

NAPIER'S  BONES.  The  name  given  to  certain  pieces  of  ivory,  &c.,  containing  the 
products  of  any  two  single  numbers,  so  contrived,  that  multiplication  and  division  of 
large  numbers  maj  eanly  be  performed  by  them,  invented  by  the  famous  lord 
Napier,  baron  of  Merchiston,  who  also  invented  logarithms,  about  a. d.  1617. 

NAPLES.  The  continental  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Naples  was  a 
part  of  the  Roman  territory  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became 
a  prey  to  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lombards ;  and  the  Saracens,  Normans, 
•nd  French,  also  successively  had  possession  of  this  country. 
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The  Goths  having  heoome  masters  of 
Naples  and  of  Sicily,  are  expelled  by 
Bellsarius,  general  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire ......    A.D. 

The  Lombards  next  get  possession  of 
Naples,  and  are  dispossessed  by  Char- 
lemagne     800 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis, 
king  of  France,  obtains  the  crown  from 
the  pope  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rightful  heir,  Conradin,  who  is  be- 
headed, aged  sixteen  years  .  1266 

The  French  becoming  hated  by  the  Si- 
cilians, a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
vaders takes  place,  one  Frenchman 
only  escaping. — See  Sicilian  Vetpers 

March  30,  1282 

Vetet  of  Arragon  reigns  .  1283 

The  two  crowns  disjoined  .         .    .  1303 

Charles  Durazzo,  becoming  king  of  Hun- 
gary, is  murdered  there  by  order  of  the 
queen  regent,  in  her  presence     . 

For  this  murder,  she  is  taken  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  drowned  in  the  river 
Boseth 

Sicily  again  united  to  Naples,  and  the 
kings  ever  since  called  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies 

Taken  from  the  French  and  annexed  to 
Spain 

The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  loads  to  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  Masaniello,  a 
fisherman,  who  in  fifteen  days  raises 
800,000  men 

This  insurrection  subsides,  and  Masa- 
niello is  murdered     .... 

Attempt  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  possess 
the  crown 


1386 


1386 


1442 


1504 


1647 
1647 


1647 


The  kingdom  completely  conquered  by 

prince  Eugene        .         .        .        a.d.  1707 
Discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Heroulaneum. 

See  Htrculaneum       .        .        .         .1711 
Naples  ceded  to  the  Emperor  by  the 

treaty  of  Kadstadt,  1714 ;  Sicily       .    .  1720 
Both  kingdoms  are  recovered  by  the 

crown  of  Spain  ....  1734 

And  Charles,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

reigns 1735 

Reign  of  Ferdinand  IV.         ...  1759 
His  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  French 

republicans  .         .         Jan.  14,  1799 

Nelson  appears,  Naples  is  retaken,  and 

the  king  restored         .         .    July  13,  1799 
It  is  again  taken  by  the  French,  AprU  7,  18U1 
Dreadful  earthquake  felt  throughout  the 
.  kingdom,and  thousands  perish  July  26,  18i>5 
Treaty  offensiye  and  defensive  between 

Franco  and  Naples  .         .  Oct.  8,  1805 

Ferdinand  is  again  driven  from  Naples, 

and   Joseph  Buonaparte  is  crowned 

king  ....  Feb.  6,  18C6 
Joseph  abdicates  for  the  crown  of  Spain 

June  I,  1808 
The  crown  is  transferred  to  Joachim 

Murat  ....  July  1,  1806 
Naples  Is  surrendered  to  a  British  fleet, 

and  Ferdinand  re-enters  .  June  17,  1815 
Execution  of  Joachim  Murat  .  Oct.  15,  1815 
Revolutionary   movement,    headed    by 

general  Pepe  July  15, 1820 

Suppreraion  of  the  Carbonari  Sept.  16,  1820 
Reign  of  Francis  I.  .  .  .  .  1826 
And  of  Ferdinand  II.  Nov.  8,  1830 

Commencement  of  the  dispute  relative 

to  the  sulphur  monopoly,  (which  is 

afterwards  amicably  adjusted)  Mar.  15, 1840 


NARVA,  Battle  or,  in  which  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
renowned  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  The  army  of  Peter 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while  the  Swedish  army  did  not  much 
exceed  20,000,  fought  Nov.  30,  1700. 

NASEBY,  Battle  of,  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament  army  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell.  The  main  body  of  the  royal  army  was  commanded  by  lord  Astley  ;  prince 
Rupert  led  the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  himself 
headed  the  body  of  reserve.  The  victory  was  with  the  parliament  forces,  snd  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  field 
to  his  enemies,  losing  all  his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  5000  of  his  army  were  made 
prisoners,  June  14, 1645. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.    The  first  mention  of  parliamentary  security  fbr  a  debt  of  the 
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nation,  occars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Tlie  present  national  debt  commenced 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  had  amounted,  in  the  year  1697,  to  about  five 
millions  sterling,  and  the  debt  was  then  thought  to  be  of  alarming  magnitude. 


In  1708*  On  the  accession  of  queen 

Anne,  thedebtamounted£l4.000,000 

In  1714.  On  the  accession  of  George  L 

it  amounted  to       .        .    64,000,000 

In  1749.  George  XL;  after  the  Spanish 

war,  it  amounted  to     .    78,000,000 

In  1763;i  George  IIL  ;  end  of  the  7 

years' war.  it  amounted  to  139,000,000 

In  178tf.  Three  years  after  the  Ame- 
rican war,  it  amounted  to  968,000,000 

In  1798.  The  civil  and  foreign  war,  it 

amounted  to         .  462,000,000 


In  1802.  Closeof  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary war,  it  amounted 
to     ...         .    £571,000,000 

In  1814.  Close  of  the  war  against 
Buonaparte,  it  amounted 
to  ...         .  865.000,000 

In  1817.  When  the  English  and  Irish 
exchequers  were  consoli- 
dated .         .         .    848,282,477 

In  1830.  Total  amount  of  the  funded 

and  unfunded  debt       .    840,184,022 

In  1840.  Total  amount  of  ditto    .    789,578,720 


NATIVITY.  There  are  two  festivals,  both  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  churches,  under 
this  name.  The  first  is  the  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  also  observed  by  the 
Protestants,  generally  on  the  25th  day  of  December,  and  is  of  very  long  standing  in 
the  church ;  the  other  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  not  observed  by  the  Protestants  at  all. 
Pope  Sergius  I.  about  690,  is  the  first  who  placed  the  Nativity,  kept  in  memory  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  among  the  festivals ;  but  it  was  not  generally  received  in  France  and 
Germany  till  about  1000,  and  the  Greeks  and  eastern  Christians  did  not  observe  it 
till  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century ;  but  they  now  do  it  with  great  solemnity. 

NATURALIZATION.  It  is  defined  to  be  "the  making  a  foreigner  or  alien  a  denizen 
or  freeman  of  any  kingdom  or  city,  and  so  becoming,  as  it  were,  both  a  subject  and 
a  native  of  a  king  or  country,  that  by  nature  he  did  not  belong  to.''  The  first  act 
of  naturalization  passed  in  1437 ;  and  various  similar  enactments  were  made  in 
most  of  the  reigns  from  that  time,  several  of  them  special  acts  relating  to  individuals. 
An  act  for  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews  passed  in  1753,  but  it  was  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  petition  of  all  the  cities  in  England.  The  act  for  the  natural- 
ization of  prince  Albert  passed  3  Victoria,  Feb.  7,  1840. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY  of  FRANCE.  Upon  the  proposition  of  the  abb^  Si^yes, 
the  states  of  France  constituted  themselves  into  the  National  Assembly,  June  16, 
1789.  On  the  20th,  the  hall  of  this  new  assembly  was  shut  by  order  of  the  king  ; 
upon  which  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Eiai  repaired  to  the  Jeu  de  Paumet  01 
Tennis-court,  and  swore  not  to  dissolve  until  they  had  digested  a  constitution  for 
France.  On  the  22nd  they  met  at  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  This  assembly  dissolved 
itself,  Sept  21,  1792.— See  next  article. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  of  FRANCE.  Constituted  in  the  haU  of  the  Tuileries, 
Sept.  17,  and  formally  opened,  Sept.  21,  1792,  when  M.  Gr^goire,  at  the  head  ot 
the  National  Assembly,  repaired  thither  and  announced  that  that  assembly  had  ceased 
iti  functionB.  It  was  then  decreed,  **  That  the  citizens  named  by  the  French  people 
to  form  the  National  Convention,  being  met  to  the  number  of  371,  after  having 
Terified  their  powers,  declare,  that  the  National  Convention  is  constituted.''  This 
convention  continued  until  a  new  constitution  was  organised,  and  the  Executive 
Directory  was  installed  at  the  Little  Luxembourg,  Nov.  1, 1795. — See  Directory, 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  The  foundation  of  this  great  institution  was  the  purchase, 
by  the  British  government,  for  the  public  service,  of  the  Angerstein  collection  ot 
pictures,  whose  number  did  not  much  exceed  forty.  They  were  purchased  of  Mr. 
Angerstein's  executors,  in  Jan.  1822  ;  and  the  first  exhibition  of  them  took  place  in 
PbU  Mall,  in  May  1824.  Sir  G.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Holwell  Carr,  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen, as  well  as  the  British  Institution,  contributed  many  fine  pictures  ;  and  the 
collection  has  been  augmented  by  numerous  later  gifts,  and  recent  purchases.  The 
present  grand  edifice  in  Trafal/^ar-square  was  designed  by  Mr.  VVilkins,  and  was 
complete  and  opened  in  1837. 

NAVAL  BATTLES.  The  Argonautic  expedition  undertaken  by  Jason  is  the  first  upon 
reoordf  1263  b.c. — Du  Fretnoy,  The  first  sea-fight  on  record  is  that  between  the 
Corintliians  and  Corcyreans,  664  B.c^Blair.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  naval  engagements  to  be  found  on  the  page  of  history,  and  the  glorious 
achierements  of  England  infinitely  surpass  those  of  any  other  country. 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued. 

BKFORB  CHRIST. 

First  sea-fight  on  record,  in  which 
the  Corinthians  conqncr  the  Corey- 
reann 664 

The  Athenian  fleet  under  Themistoclcs, 
with  380  sail,  defeat  the  Persian,  con- 
sisting of  2000,  at  the  straits  of  8a- 
lamis 480 

Again,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eury- 
medon ;  Cimon,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
vanquishes  the  Persian  fleet  and  army, 
in  one  dBy.—Hfrodotut  .         .    .    470 

The  Lacedemonian  fleet  taken  by  AJci- 
biades,  the  Athenian  .  .    410 

The  Spartan  general,  Ljrsander,  totally 
defeats  theA  thenian  fleet  under  Conon ; 
by  this  victory  he  puts  an  end  to  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens     .         .    .    407 

The  Persians  engage  Conon  to  command 
their  fleet,  with  which  he  entirely 
vanquishes  the  Lacedemonian  fleet, 
and  takes  flfty  sail  out  of  ninety         ,    400 

The  Persian  fleet  conquer  the  Spartan 
at  Cnidos;  Pisonder,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  is  killed ;  and  the  maritime 
power  of  the  Lacedemonians  destroyed. 
—Thueifdides 394 

The  Roman  fleet,  employed  in  the  sicgo 
of  Lilybaeum,  burned  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians   249 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  destroyed  by  the 
consul  Lutatlua         .  .         .242 

The  Roman  fleets  vanquished  by  Hanni- 
bal, the  Carthaginian  general ;  800 
galleys  taken,  and  16,000  prisoners; 
second  Punic  war  .        .         .    .    809 

At  Actium,  between  the  fleets  of  Octa- 
vianus  Cesar  and  Marc  Antony.  This 
battle  decides  tlie  fate  of  the  latter,  300 
of  his  galleys  going  over  to  Caraar,  by 
which  he  is  totally  defeated        .  21 

ANNO  DOMINI. 

The  emperor  Claudius  n.  defeats  the 
Goths,  and  sinks  2000  of  their  ships.-— 
Du  Fresnojf      .....    269 

The  fleets  belonging  to  Spain,  Venice, 
and  Pius  V.  defeat  the  Turkish  fleet  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  Christian 
fleet  consisted  of  200  galleys,  and  30.000 
men.  The  Turks,  out  of  iSd  galleys, 
saved  only  100 ;  and  lost  30,000  men  in 
killed  and  prisoners.— Fo/teire  .        .  1571 

Bay  of  Gibraltar ;  Dutch  and  Spaniards. 
This  was  a  bloody  conflict  and  decisive 
victory,  and  settled  for  a  time  the  su- 
periority of  the  Dutch  •        April  25,  1607 

NATAL  KNOAIKMSNTS  IN  B1UTT8H    III8T0BV. 

Alfred,  with  10  galleys,  defeated  300  saU 
of  Danish  pirates  on  the  Dorset  and 
Hampshire  ooaat.—Assfr't  Life  ({f  Al- 
fred   897 

Near  Sluys ;  Edward  III.  defeated  the 
French  fleet  of  44X)  sail,  which  were  all 
sunk.  30,000  French  were  killed  In 
this  engagement  .        .        .    .  1340 

The  English  and  Flemings ;  Uie  latter 
•ignally  defeated        ....  1371 


English  and  French  ;  in  which  the  latter 
power  loses  80  ships         .  .    .  1389 

Near  Milford  Uaven ;  the  English  take 
14,  and  destroy  15  French  ships  .         .  14r>i5 

OflT  Barfleur ;  the  duke  of  Bedford  takes 
500  French  ships  .  .    .  1416 

In  the  Downs ;  the  French  fleet  captured 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick  .        .  145!) 

Bay  of  Biscay  ;  English  and  French,  the 
latter  defeated 1512 

Sir  Edward  Howard  defeats  the  French 
under  Prcjeant  ....  1513 

In  the  Channel ;  the  British  defeat  the 
French  fleet  with  great  loss    .         .    .  1545 

The  Spanish  Armada  driven  from  the 
English  Channel  to  the  road  of  Calais, 
by  a  running  fight,  the  Spaniardslosing 
15  ships  and  5000  men ;  they  are  again 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  bear  away  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  when  their  fleet 
is  dispersed  in  a  storm,  and  they  lose 
17  more  ships,  and  5000  more  men. — 
Bee  Armada        .         .        .    July  19,  \5m 

Dover  Straits ;  between  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral. Van  Tromp,  and  admiral  Blake. 
The  Dutch  surprise  the  English  in  the 
Downs,  80  sail  engaging  40  English, 
six  of  which  are  taken  or  destroyed ; 
and  theDutch  admiral  sails  in  triumph 
through  the  channel,  with  a  broom  at 
his  mast-head,  to  denote  that  he  had 
swept  theEnglish  from  the  seas  June29,  1652 

In  the  Downs ;  same  admirals,  and  nearly 
same  loss;   Sept.  28,    Oct.  28,    and 

Nov.  29,  16.'»2 

The  English  gain  a  victory  over  the 
Dutch  fleet  off*  Portsmouth,  takingand 
destroying  11  men  of  war  and  30 
merchantmen.  Van  Tromp  was  the 
Dutch,  and  Blake  the  English  admiral 

Feb.  10,  1653 

Again,  near  Portland,  betweecnthe  En- 
glish and  Dutch ;  the  latter  defeated 

Feb.  18,  1653 

Again,  off  the  North  Foreland.  The 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  consisted  of 
near  100  men-of-war  each.  Van-Tromp 
commanded  the  Dutch ;  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Deane,  the  English.  Six  Dutch 
ships  were  taken ;  11  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest  ran  into  Calais  road     JuneS,  1653 

Again,  on  the  coast  of  Holland;  the 
Dutch  lost  30  men-of-war,  and  admiral 
Tromp  was  killed  .  July  31,  1653 

At  Cadiz,  when  two  galleons,  worth 
2.000,000  pieces  of  eight,  were  taken  by 
the  English         .        .        .        Sept.  1656 

The  Spanish  fleet  vanquished,  and  then 
burnt  in  the  harbour  of  Santa  Crni,  by 
Blake      ....  April.  16.*^ 

English  and  French;  130  of  the  Bor- 
deaux fleet  destroyed  by  the  duke  of 
York Dec  4.  16G4 

The  duko  of  York  (afterwards  James 
II )  defeats  the  Dutch  fleet  off  Har- 
wich :  the  Dutch  admiral  blown  up 
with  all  his  crew;  18  capital  ships 
taken,  14  destroyed         .        June  3»  lfl6i 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  continued. 

The  eui  of  Sandwich  took  18  men  of  war 
and  2  India  ships     .  Sept.  4,  1665 

A  contest  between  the  Datch  and  En- 
glish fleets  for  victory,  maintained 
for  four  days.  The  EngHnh  lone  9, 
and  the  Dutch  15  ships,  June  1  to  4     .  1666 

DedsiTO  engagement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames,  when  the  KngHsh  gain  a 

•  glorious  Tiotory.  The  Dutch  lose  24 
men-of-war,  4  admirals  killed,and  4000 
officers  and  seamen.    Fought  July  26,  1666 

The  English  fleet  of  16  sail,  defeat  the 
French  of  30,  near  Martinico  .    .  1667 

Twelve  Algerlne  ships  of  war  destroyed 
by  Sir  Edward  Spragg        .  .  1671 

The  fleets  of  England  and  France  engage 
the  Dutch  in  Southwold-bay ;  an  ob- 
stinate and  bloody  action.  The  earl 
of  Sandwidi  was  blown  up ;  several 
ships  and  some  thousands  of  men  were 
destroyed;  and  though  no  decisive  vio- 
tory  was  gained,  the  Dutch  fled,  piur- 
sued  by  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards 
James  IL)  to  their  own  coasts  May  28,  1672 

Coast  of  Holland  ;  by  Prince  Rupert, 
May  28,  June  4,  and  Aug.  11,  D'Etrees 
and  Rnyto' defeated  .        .  1673 

Several  actions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Dutch.  They  agree  to  strike  to  the 
English  colours  in  the  British  seas, 
25  Charles  n. 1673 

OiT  Tkngiers,  battle  between  the  English 
and  Moors,  which  lasted  11  days         .  1679 

Off  Beaohy-head;  the  En^^ish  and 
Dutch  are  defeated  by  the  French, 

June  30,  1690 

The  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets 
gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  near  Cape  La  Hogue ;  21  of  their 
largest  men-of-war  were  destroyed.^ — 
See  La  Eogtu  May  19,  1692 

Off  St  Vincent ;  the  English  and  Dutch 
squadrons,  under  admiral  Books,  de- 
feated by  the  French  June  16,  1693 

Off  Carthagena,  between  admiral  Ben- 
bow  *  and  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  admiral  Dn  Gaase,  fought 

Aug.  19,  170S 

The  En^ish  and  Dutch  fleets,  under 
sir  George  Booke,  defeat  the  French 
fleet  (having  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
convoy)  in  the  port  of  Viga  They  take 
9  ontof  13  galleons,  laden  chidSiy  with 
sUver,  and  six  men-of-war ;  the  other 
4  galleonsyandl  4  men-of-war , destroyed, 
fbnght  .        .        Oct  12,  1702 


Off  Malaga ;  bloody  engagement  between 
the  French  and  English,  when  tho 
former  entirely  relinquished  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas  to  England  Aug.  24,  1704 

At  Gibraltar,  when  the  French  lose  five 
men-of-war  .         .    Nov.  5,  1704 

Off  the  Lizard,  when  tho  English  fleet 
was  defeated  .  Oct  9,  1707 

In  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Leake 
took  sixty  French  vessels  laden  with 
provisions       .  May  22,  1708 

The  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  totally  de- 
feated by  sir  George  Byng,  in  the  Faro 
of  Messina  .        .        .    Aug.  11, 1718 

Bloody  battle  off  Toulon ;  Matthews  and 
Lestock  against  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain.  Here  the  brave  captain 
Cornwall  feU;  and  the  victory  was 
lost  by  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  English  admiraU—J^ava;  if  f#<.    .  1744 

Off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  French  fleet 
taken  by  admiral  Anson  .        May  3,  1747 

In  the  East  Indies ;  the  French  retired 
to  Pondicherry  .         .         .         .1747 

Off  Ushant,  when  admiral  Hawke  took 
seven  men-of-war  of  the  French  Oct  14,  1747 

Off  Newfoundland,  when  admiral  Bos- 
cawen  took  two  men-of-war    June  10.  1755 

Off  Cape  Franfois ;  seven  ships  defeated 
by  three  English  .        Oct.  21,  1757 

Admiral  Pocock  defeats  the  French 
fleet  in  the  East  Indies,  in  two  actions, 
1758 ;  and  again         ....  1759 

Admiral  Boscawen  defeats  the  French 
under  De  la  Clue,  off  Cape  Lagos,  fought 

Aug.  18,  1759 

Admiral  Hawke  defeats  the  French 
fleet  commanded  by  Conflans.  in  Qui- 
beron  Bay;  and  thus  prevents  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  England,  fought 

Nov.  20,  1759 

Keppel  took  3  French  frigates,  and 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen     •        Oct  9,  1762 

On  Lake  Champlain,  where  the  provin- 
cial force  was  tot^y  destroyed  by  ad- 
miral Howe    .  .        Oct  11,  1776 

Off  Ushant;  a  drawn  battle,  between 
Keppel  and  Dorvilliers         .  July  27,  17V8 

In  New  England ;  the  Am^can  fleet  to- 
taUy  destroyed  July  30,  1779 

Near  Cape  St  Vincent;  between  adm. 
Rodney  and  adm.  Don  Langara,  the 
latter  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
losing  8  ships        .  .  Jan.  8,  1780 

At  St.  Jago ;  Mens.  Suff^rein  defeated  by 
commodore  Johnston  April  16,  1781 


*  In  the  engagement  the  other  ships  of  admiral  Benbow*8  squadron  falling  a-stem,  left  this  bravo 
oommander  akme  to  maintain  the  unequal  battle.  In  this  situation  a  chain-shot  shattered  his  leg* 
jet  be  would  not  be  removed  from  the  quarter-deck,  but  continued  fighting  till  the  morning,  when 
the  FrMidi  dieered  off.  He  died  in  October  following,  of  his  wounds,  at  Jamaica,  where,  soon  af tct 
his  arrival,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  French  admiral,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal 
tnaaAatitm. :  *'  Carthagena^  August  22, 1 702. 

••  gin,— I  had  little  hopes  on  Monday  last,  but  to  have  supped  in  your  cabin ;  yet  it  pleased  God  to 
order  It  otherwise.  I  am  thankful  for  it.  Ab  for  those  cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang 
them  up,  for  by  O— d  they  deserve  it  Du  Cassk." 

Twoof  those  unworthy  cowards,  captains  Kirby  and  \>'ado,  were  shot  on  thuir  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
having  been  previously  tried  by  a  court-martial. 
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Dogger-bank,  between  adm.  Parker  and 
the  Dutch  adm.  Zoutman ;  400  killed 
on  each  side        .        .        .     Aug.  6,  1781 

Adm.  Rodney  defeated  the  French  going 
to  attack  Jamaica,  took  10  ships  of  the 
line,  (1  sunk,  and  3  blown  up)  and  sent 
the  F^«nch  admiral,  count  de  Graase, 
prisoner  to  Enghmd        .        April  IS,  1782 

The  British  totaUy  defeated  the  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  in  the  bay  of  Gibral- 
tar.—Sco  Gibraltar         .         Sept.  13,  1782 

Bast  Indies;  a  series  of  actions  between 
Sir  Edw.  Hughes  and  SuflVcin,  viz. : 
February  17. 1782,  the  French  had  11 
ships  to  9 :  April  13,  they  had  18  ships 
to  11,  yet  were  completely  beaten. 
Again,  July  6,  off  Trincomalco,  they 
had  15  to  12,  and  were  again  beaten 
with  the  k)S8  of  1000  killed,  Sept.  3, 
1782.    Again  .         .  June  20.  1783 

Lord  Howe  signally  defeated  the  French 
fleet,  took  ti  ships  of  war,  and  sunk  se- 
veral       ....      Junel,  17W 

BIr  Edward  Pellew  took  15  sail,  and 
burnt  7,  out  of  a  fleet  of  35  sail  of  trans- 
ports        ....     March  8.  1795 

French  fleet  defeated,  and  2  ships  of  war 
taken,   by  admiral  Hotham,  fought 

March  14,  1795 

Adm.  Comwallis  took  8  transports,  con- 
voyed by  3  French  men-of-war,  fought 

June  7.  1795 

Eleven  Dutch  East  Indiamen  taken  by 
the  Sceptre,  man-of-war,  and  some 
armed  British  Indiamen  in  company 

Juno  19,  1795 

L'Orient;  the  French  fleet  defeated  by 
lord  Bridport,and  3  ships  of  war  taken 

June  25,  1795 

Dutch  fleet  under  adm.  Ducas,  in  Sal- 
danha  bay.of  five  men-of-war  and  nine 
frigates,  surrenders  to  sir  Geo.  Keith 
Elphinstono        .         .         .   Aug.  17.  1796 

Cape  SU  Vinoent ;  the  Spanish  fleet  de- 
feated by  sir  J.  Jervis,  and  4  line  of  bat- 
tle ships  taken        .         .        Feb.  14,  1797 

Unsuccessful  attempt  on  Santa  Cruz; 
admiral  Nelson  loses  his  right  arm, 

July  24,  1797 

Camperdown;  the  Dutch  signally  de- 
feated by  adm.  Duncan,  and  15  ships 
of  war,  with  the  admiral  (De  Winter) , 
taken        ....      Oct.  11,  1797 

Nile ;  Toulon  fleet  defeated  by  sir  Hora- 
tio Nelson,  at  Aboukir ;  9  ships  of  the 
line  taken ;  2  burnt,  2  escaped,  Aug.  1 ,  1796 

Off  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  a  French  fleet 
of  9  sail,  full  of  troops,  as  succours  to 
the  Irish,  engaged  by  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  and  5  taken         .        Oct.  12,  1798 

The  Texol  fleet  of  12  ships  and  13  India- 
men,  surrenders  to  the  British  admi- 
ral, Mitchell         .         .         .  Aug.  28,  1799 

Copenhagen  bombarded ;  when  the  Da- 
nish fleet  of  S3  sail  Is  taken  or  de- 
stroyed by  lord  Nelson.  1800  Danish 
seamen  killed  .         .         AprU2,  1801 

Gibraltar  Bay ;  engagement  between  the 


French  and  British  fleets;  the  JJanni- 
&a/ of  74  guns  lost  .     July  6,  1801 

Off"  Cadiz ;  Sir  James  Saumares  obtains 
a  victory  over  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets;  1  ship  captured, fought  July  12,  1801 

Sir  Robt.  Caldcr  with  15  sail,  takes  2 
ships  (both  Spanish)  out  of  SO  sail  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  combined 
fleets,  off  Ferrol         .        .      July  22,  1806 

Off  Trafalgar;  memorable  battle,  in 
which  lord  Nelson  defeated  the  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  In  which  he 
received  his  mortal  wound. — (See  Tra- 
falgar)        ....    Oct.  81,  18U5 

Sir  R.  Strachan,  with  4  sail  of  British, 
captures  4  Fruich  ships  of  the  line,  off 
Cape  Ortegal  .         .    Nov.  4,  1805 

In  the  West  Indies ;  the  French  defeated 
by  Sir  T.  Duckworth ;  3  sail  of  the  line 
taken,  8  driven  on  shore  Feb.  6,  1806 

Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  captures  the 
French  fleet  under  command  of  admi- 
ral Linois        .        .         .    March  13,  1806 

Admiral  Duckworth  effects  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles.— See  DardantUtit 

Fob.  19,  1807 

Copenhagen  fleet  of  18  ships  of  the  line, 
15  frigates,  and  31  other  vessels,  snr- 
renders  to  lord  Oathcart  and  adm. 
Gambler. — K^&i  Copenhagen)     Sept  7,  1807 

The  Russian  fleet  of  several  aail,  in  the 
Tagus,    surrenders   to    the    British, 

Sept.  3,  1806 

Basque  Roads;  4  sail  of  the  line,  and 
much  shipping,  destroyed  by  lord  Gam- 
bier         ....       April  14,  1809 

Two  Russian  flotillas  of  numerous  ves- 
sels, taken  or  destroyed  by  sir  J.  Sau- 
morcz         .         .         .         i         July  1809 

French  ships  of  the  line  driven  on  shore 
by  lord  Collingwood  (2  of  them  burnt 
by  the  French  next  day)      .     Oct.  25,  1809 

Bay  of  Rosas,  oapt  Hallowell  takes  or  de- 
stroys 1 1  war  and  other  vessels,  Nov.  1,  1809 

Basseterre ;  La  Loire  and  La  Seine, 
French  frigates,  destroyed  by  sir  A. 
Cochrane  .         Deo.  18.  1809 

The  Spartan  British  frigate  gallantly 
engages  a  large  French  force  in  the 
bay  of  Naples        .         .         .   May  3,  1810 

Action  between  the  Tribune^  oapt.  Rey- 
nolds, and  4  Danish  brigs,  fought 

May  12,  1810 

Isle  of  Rh^ ;  17  vessels  taken  or  destroyed 
by  the  Armide  and  Cadmui    July  17,  1810 

Twenty-two  vessels  from  Otranto  taken 
by  the  Cerberttt  and  Active  .   Feb.  28.  1811 

Amazon  French  frigate  destroyed  off 
Cape  Barflonr  .      March  85,  1811 

LajBone  Bay ;  3  French  frigates  burnt  by 
capt.  Barrio's  ships        .        .  fiCayl,  1811 

The  British  sloop,  LittU  Beit,  and  Ame- 
rican ship  President,  their  rencontre. 

May  16,  1811 

Off  Madagascar ;  3  British  frigates  under 
capt.  Schomberg,  engage  3  French, 
larger  sized,  laden  with  troops,  and 
capture  8  May  81, 1811 
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NAVAL  BATTLES,  eonHnued, 

The  TltameM  and  Cephaius  capture  36 
French  yefleolB        .         .         .   July, 

The  Naiad  frigate  attacked  in  presence 
of  Buonaparte  by  7  armed  praams ; 
they  were  gallantly  repulsed,  Sept.  31, 

French  frigate  Pomona  captured  by  the 
British  frigate  Active        .       Dec.  29, 

RiviUi  of  84  guns,  taken  by  the  Victo- 
W<m#of74        .         .         .      Feb.  21, 

L'Orient;  2  French  frigates,  Ac.,  de- 
stroyed by  the  crew  of  the  Iforthum- 
berland        ....  May  22, 

Qutrriere  British  frigate,  small  class, 
captured  by  the  American  ship  Con- 
ttitution,  (an  unequal  contest)  fought 

Aug.  19,  1812 

British  brig  Frolic  captured  by  the 
American  sloop  Wcup        .      Oct.  )R, 

British  frigate  Macedonian  taken  by  the 
American  ship  United  States,  large 
class        ....       Oct.  25, 

Britiah  frigate  Java,  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Constitution,  large  class, 

Deo.  29, 

British  MgaAeAtnelia  loses  46  men  killed 
and  95  wounded,  engaging  a  French 
frigate        ....      Feb.  7>  1813 

British  doop  Peacock  captured  by  the 
American  ship  Hornet ;  she  was  so 
disabled  that  she  sunk  with  a  part  of 
her  crew        .         .        .  Feb.  25, 

American  frigate  Chesapeake,  taken  by 
the  Shannon,  captain  Broke  .  June  1, 

American  ships  Orowler  and  Eagle, 
taken  by  British  gun-boats    .  June  3, 

American  sloop  Argus,  taken  by  the 
British  sloop  Pelican       .        Aug.  14, 
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French  frigate  La  Trave,  44  guns,  taken 
by  the  Andromache  of  38 guns,  Oct.  23, 

French  frigate  Ceres,  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish ship  Tagus         .         .        Jan.  6, 

French  frigates  Alcmene  and  Iphigenia, 
taken  by  the  Venerable   .        Jan.  16,  1814 

French  frigate  Terpsichore  taken  by  the 
Majestic  .         .  Feb.  3,  1814 

Fr^ich  ship  Cloriade  taken  by  the 
Dryad  and  Achata,  after  an  action 
with  the  £«rofa«     .         .         Feb.  25,  1814 

French  frigate  L'Etoite  captured  by  the 
Hebrus        .  .  March  27,  1814 

American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the 
Phabe  uxd  Cherub        .        March  29,  1814 

Lake  Champlain ;  the  British  squadron 
captured  by  the  American,  after  a 
severe  conflict  .        .    Bept  11,  1814 

British  sloop  Avon  sunk  by  the  Ameri- 
can sloop  Wasp  .        Bept.  8,  1814 

American  ship  President  captured  by 
the  Endjfmion  Jan.  15,  1815 

Algiers  bombarded  by  lord  Ezmouth. 
Bee  Algiers  .         .        .    Aug.  27,  1816 

Navarino ;  the  British,  French,  and 
Russian  squadrons,  d^eat  and  anni- 
hilate the  Turkish  navy.  See  NavO' 
rino         ....        Oct  20,  1827 

Action  between  the  British  ships  Fotop« 
and  Hyacinth,  and  29  Chinese  war 
Junks,  which  were  defeated  .    Nov.  3;  1830 

Bombardment  and  fall  of  Acre.  The 
British  squadron  under  admiral  Stop- 
ford  achieved  this  triumph  with 
trifling  loss,  while  the  ^yptians  lost 
2000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000 
prisoners.^See  Syria        .        Nov.  3,  1840 


NAVAL  SALUTE  to  the  BRITISH  FLAG.  This  mark  of  honour  began  in  AlfM'i 
reign,  and  though  sometimes  disputed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  ever  since. 
The  Dutch  agreed  to  strike  to  the  English  colours  in  the  British  seas,  in  1673. 
The  honour  of  the  flag-salute  at  sea  was  also  formally  assented  to  by  France  in  1704, 
although  it  had  been  long  previously  exacted  by  England. 

NAVAL  UNIFORMS.  The  first  notice  of  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  In  the 
British  naval  service  which  we  have  met  with,  occurs  in  the  Jacobite* t  Journal 
of  March  5,  1748,  under  the  head  of  "  Domestic  News,"  in  these  terms  : — **  An 
order  is  said  to  be  issued,  requiring  all  his  majesty's  sea-officers,  from  the  admiral 
down  to  the  midshipman,  to  wear  a  uniformity  of  clothing,  for  which  purpose 
pattern  coats  for  dress  suits  and  frocks  for  each  rank  of  officers  are  lodged  at  the  Navy- 
office,  and  at  the  several  dock-yards,  for  their  inspection.''  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
Gazette  of  July  13,  1757,  when  the  first  alteration  in  the  uniform  took  place,  and  in 
which  a  reference  is  made  to  the  order  of  1748,  alluded  to  in  the  journal  above-men- 
tioned, and  which  in  fact,  is  the  year  when  a  naval  uniform  was  first  established.  Jas.  I. 
had  indeed  granted,  by  warrant  of  6th  April,  1609,  to  six  of  his  principal  masters 
of  the  navy,  "  liverie  coats  of  fine  red  cloth."  The  warrant  is  stated  to  have  been 
drawn  verbatim  from  one  signed  by  queen  Elisabeth,  but  which  had  not  been  acted 
upon  by  reason  of  her  death.  This  curious  document  is  in  the  British  Museum ; 
but  king  James's  limited  red  livery  is  supposed  to  have  been  soon  discontinued.— 
Quarterly  Review, 

NAVARINO,  Battle  of,  between  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia, 
under  command  of  admiral  Codrington,  and  the  Turkish  navy,  in  which  the  latter 
was  almost  wholly  annihilated.  More  than  thirty  ships,  many  of  them  four-deckers, 
were  blown-up  or  burnt,  chiefly  by  the  Turks  themselves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies,  Oct.  20,  1827.  The  species  of  policy  which  led  to  this 
attack  upon  Turkey,  was  that  of  Mr.  Canning's  administration.    This  destruction  of 
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the  Turkish  naval  power  was  characterised,  by  the  illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,  as 
being  an  ^'  untoward  event " — a  memorable  phrase,  applied  to  it  to  this  day. 

NAVIGATION.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Phoenicians,  about  1500  B.C.  The  first  laws 
of  navigation  originated  with  the  Rhodians,  !>16  B.C.  The  first  account  we  have  of 
any  considerable  voyage  is  that  of  the  Phoenicians  sailing  round  Africa,  604  B.C. — 
Blair,  On  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great,  335  b.c,  its  com. 
merce  passed  to  Alexandria,  and  subsequently  the  Romans  became  the  chief  masters 
of  commerce.  It  passed  successively  from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Hanse 
Towns  to  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  ;  and  from  these  to  the  English  and  Dutch. 

Logarithmic  tables  applied  to  navigation 

byGunter  ....   a.d.  1630 

Middle  latitude  sailing  introduced     .    .  1023 
MensuraCion  of  a  degree,  Norwood  .  1631 

Iladlcy's  quadrant 1731 

Harrison's  time-keeper  used  .  1764* 

Nautical  almanac  first  pnblishod       .    .  1767 
Barlow's  theory  of  the  deviation  of  the 
compass    ......  183U 

See  Compass,  Latitude,  Longitude,  4-c. 


Plane  charts  and  mariner's  compass 
used  about         ....    a.d.  142U 

Variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by 
Columbus 

That  the  oblique  rhumb  lines  are  spirals, 
discovered  by  Nonius      .         . 

First  treatise  on  navigation  . 

The  log  first  mentioned  by  Bourne     .    . 

Mercator's  chart  .... 

Davis's  quadrant,  or  backstaff,  for  mea- 


U9i 

1537 
1545 

1577 
1599 


Buring  angles,  about       .         .         .    .  160<> 

NAVIGATION,  INLAND,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  share  which  inland 
navigation  has  had  in  England  has  been  among  the  great  features  of  her  commercial 
prosperity. — J.  C.  Williams.  Mr.  Nimmo,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  1824,  said,  *'  we  have  more  inland  navigation  in  Britain 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.''  America  has,  however,  made  too 
great  a  progress  in  inland  navigation  to  justify  Mr.  Nimmo  in  this  statement ;  and 
that  gifted  man  must  have  forgotten  the  canals  of  China.  The  total  length  of  the 
inland  navigation  of  England,  including  as  well  the  navigable  rivers  as  canaU,  is 
5300  miles. — See  Canals, 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  The  Uws  of  Oleron  were  decreed,  6  Richard  I.  1194.  See 
Okron.  The  first  navigation  act  was  passed  in  1381.  Another  and  more  extensive 
act  was  passed  in  1541.  Act  relating  to  the  trade  of  the  colonies  passed  in  1646  ; 
and  several  acts  followed  relating  to  navigation.  The  act  regulating  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Thames  was  passed  in  1786.  Navigation  Act,  for  the  encouragement 
of  British  ships  and  seamen,  passed  4  William  I V.,  August  1833. 

NAVY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  first  fleet  of  galleys,  like  those  of  the  Danes,  was  built 
by  Alfred,  a.d.  897.  The  number  of  galleys  had  increased  under  Edgar  to  350, 
about  a.d.  965.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped  by  the  public  contribution  of 
every  town  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  1007,  et  teg,,  when  it  rendez- 
voused at  Si  ndwich  to  be  ready  to  oppose  the  Danes.  From  this  period  fleets  were 
occasionally  furnished  by  the  maritime  towns,  and  the  Cinque  ports,  and  were 
usually  commanded  by  the  king,  or  an  admiral  under  him  :  such  was  the  fleet  of 
Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1347  ;  it  consisted  of  40  ships,  badly  equipped, 
under  no  public  fixed  regulations.  The  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Royal  or 
British  navy,  may  therefore  be  placed  4  Henry  VIII.  1512,  when  the  first  Navy- 
office  was  appointed,  with  commissioners  to  manage  naval  affairs,  and  a  number  of 
stout  ships  of  war  began  to  be  permanently  kept  on  foot  by  the  crown. — Gibson's 
Camden.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  navy  consisted  of  1  ship  of  1200  tons, 
2  of  800  tons,  and  six  or  seven  smaller  ;  the  largest  was  called  the  Great  Harry. 
Elizabeth's  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in  1588,  consisted  of  only  28 
vessels,  none  larger  than  frigates.  James  I.  added  10  ships  of  1400  tons  each,  and 
64  guns,  the  largest  then  ever  built. — Gibson's  Continttaiion  of  Camden, 

4CC0UNT  OF  THB  PSOORKSSIVK  INCRBASK  OP  THB  ROYAL  NAVY  OF  BNOLANO,  FROM  HSNRV  VIU.Is  RBIGN 

TO  THK  CL08B  OF  THB  LAST  WAR,   1814. 

Navp  estimates . 

4tf3,«7.143 

5,525.331 

12,422,&T7 

17.496,047 

18,786,5(19 


Yr. 

Skips. 

Tons. 

Men  voted 

521 

16 

7.260 

i578 

24 

10.506 

6.700 

1013 

42 

17.055 

8,346 

1666 

157 

57,000 

21.910 

1688 

173 

101.892 

42,000 

17US 

872 

159.020 

40,(H)0 

Navy  estimates. 
no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account, 
no  account. 
£l.av;.915 


Yr. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men  voted. 

1760 

412 

321.134 

70,000 

1793 

498 

433,226 

45,000 

1800 

767 

668.744 

135,000 

1806 

869 

892.800 

143,800 

1814 

901 

966,000 

146,000 

In  1814,  Great  Britain  had  901  ships,  of  which  177  were  of  thcUne ;  and  in  1830, 
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sbe  had  621  shipfl,  some  of  140  gons  each,  and  down  to  surveying  vessels  of  2  guns 
only.  Of  these  148  sail  were  employed  on  foreign  and  home  service.  On  Jan.  I, 
1841,  the  total  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  in  commission  was  183. 

SHIPS  TAKXir  OR  OSSTHOYSI)  by  tub  naval  and  MAHINB  FOACB8  or  ORBAT   BRITAIN  IN  THB    FRBMCll 

RBVOLUTIONARV  WAR,  BNDINO  1802. 


Forct, 


Of  the  line 
Fifties      . 
Frigates 
Sloops,  dec. 


Grand  total    . 


French, 

45 

2 

133 

161 

341 


Dutch. 

95 

1 

31 

32 

89 


Spani4h. 

11 

0 

20 

55 

86 


Olhtr  nations. 

2 

0 

7 

16 

25 


Total, 

83 

3 

191 

264 

511 


NUMBBR  OP  SHIPS  TAICBN  OR  DBSTBOVBO  IN  THB  WAR  AGAINST  BUONAPARTB,  BNDINO   1814. 


Force. 


Of  the  line   . 
Fifties       . 
Frigates 
Sloops,  &c 

Grand  total    . 


French. 

70 

7 

77 

188 

342 


Spanish. 

27 

0 

36 

64 

127 


Danish. 

Russian. 

23 

4 

1 

0 

24 

6 

16 

7 

64 

17 

American. 

0 

1 

5 

13 

19 


Total. 

124 

9 

148 

288 

509 


It  thus  appears  that,  in  the  two  last  wars,  extending  over  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
one  years,  our  navy  had  taken  or  destroyed  1110  ships  of  the  navies  of  our  enemies. 

NAVY  ov  FRANCE.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  a.d.  728,  when,  like  that  of 
England  at  an  early  period,  it  consisted  of  galleys ;  in  this  year  the  French  defeated 
the  Prison  fleet.  It  was  considerably  improved  under  Louis  XIV.  at  die  instance  of 
his  minister  Colbert,  about  1697.  The  French  navy  was  in,  perhaps,  its  highest 
splendour  about  1 781 ;  but  it  became  greatly  reduced  in  the  late  wars  against  England. 

NAVY-OFFICE.  A  navy-office  was  constituted  in  1512;  and  a  board  with  twelve 
commissioners,  subordinate  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  was  established  1  Charles  I. 
1625. — Rffmer*t  Fadera,  The  Navy-office  was  organised  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present  in  1644.  This  office  comprehends  a  variety  of  officers. 
Among  others  is  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  secretary,  comptroller,  &c.  Upon  ttie 
reform  of  various  departments  in  the  state  in  1782,  this  office  came  in  for  its  share,  and 
increased  salaries  were  given  to  its  chiefs  in  lieu  of  perquisites,  &c.    See  Admiralty, 

NECTARINES.  The  Amygdalis  Pertica  is  the  nectarine  tree.  It  originally  came 
from  Persia.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  fruit  here,  in  1562,  presents  of 
nectarines  were  frequently  sent  to  the  court  of  England,  from  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
Catherine,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  her  turn  distributed  them  as  a  peculiar  rarity 
among  her  firiends.  This  queen  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  cultivation 
of  delicate  fruits  in  this  country  ;  and  to  her  we  owe  some  of  those  that  are  now 
produced  in  the  highest  perfection  in  our  gardens. 

NEEDLES.  They  make  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  home  trade  in 
England.  German  and  Hungarian  steel  is  of  most  repute  for  needles.  The  first  thnt 
were  made  in  England  were  fabricated  in  Cheapside,  London,  in  the  time  of  the 
sanguinary  Mary,  by  a  negro  from  Spain  ;  but,  as  he  would  not  impart  the  secret,  it 
was  lost  at  his  death,  and  not  recovered  again  till  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ; 
when  Elias  Growse,  a  German,  taught  the  art  to  the  English,  who  have  since  brought 
it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. — Stovoe.  The  family  of  the  Greenings,  ancestors 
of  lord  Dorchester,  established  a  needle  manufactory  in  Buckf^  about  this  time.— 
Andertcn, 

NEGRO  TRADE.  See  Slavery.  This  species  of  commerce  with  human  beings  was 
first  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  a.d.  1508  :  and  by  the  English  in  1563;  and 
to  the  dishonour  of  our  country,  notwithstanding  the  progpress  of  civilization, 
education,  and  religion,  and  their  consequent  blessings  and  enlightenment,  this 
traffic  continued  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  1807.  By  a 
judgment  in  our  courts,  in  1772,  it  was  determined  that  negroes  who  were  purchased 
abroad,  and  were  brought  to  England  by  their  masters,  were  free — free  the  moment 
their  feet  pouched  the  British  soil.  This  judgment,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Granville 
Sharpe,  was  obtained  by  his  carrying  on  the  suit  on  behalf  of  Somerset,  the  black. 
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NELSON'S  FUNERAL.  The  illustrioua  Nelson  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
October  21 ,  1805,  and  the  Fic/orjf  man-of-war  arrived  off  Portsmouth  with  his 
remains,  December  4,  same  year.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Painted  Hall,  at 
Greenwich,  January  5  ;  on  the  8th  was  removed  to  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  funeral  took  place,  the  greatest,  most  grand,  and  solemn  that  erer  took 
place  in  England.  The  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  the  duke  of 
Clarence  (afterwards  William  IV.),  and  other  royal  dukes,  and  almost  all  the  peers 
of  England,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  with  thoosands  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  and  distinguished  men,  followed  the  funeral  car  to  St.  Paul's. 
The  military  assembled  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  near  10,000  regulars,  inde- 
pendent of  volunteers.  The  regulars  consisted  chiefly  of  the  regiments  that  had 
rought  and  conquered  in  Egypt,  and  participated  with  the  deceased  hero  in  delivering 
tiiat  country  from  the  power  of  France,  January  9,  1 806. 

NEMJSAN  GAMES.  So  called  from  Nemsea,  where  they  were  celebrated.  They 
were  originally  instituted  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  who  died  by  the 
bite  of  a  serpent,  and  Hercules  some  time  after  renewed  them.  They  were  one  of 
the  four  great  and  solemn  games  which  were  observed  in  Greece*  The  Argives,  Corin- 
thians, and  the  inhabitants  of  Cleonse,  generally  presided  by  turns  at  the  celebration, 
in  which  were  exhibited  foot  and  horse-races,  chariot  races,  boxing,  wrestling,  and 
contests  of  every  kind,  both  gymnical  and  equestrian.  The  conqueror  was  rewarded 
with  a  crown  of  olives,  afterwards  of  green  parsley,  in  memory  of  the  adventure  of 
Archemorus,  whom  his  nurse  laid  down  on  a  sprig  of  that  plant  They  were  celebrated 
every  third,  or  according  to  others,  every  fifth  year,  or  more  properly  on  the  first 
and  third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  1226  b.c. — Herodotus, 

NEPAUL.  The  East  India  Company's  war  with  the  state  of  Nepaul  commenced 
Nov.  1,  1814,  and  terminated  April  27,  1815.  Treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
the  parties,  December  2,  1815.  War  renewed  by  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Nepaulese,  January,  1816 ;  and  after  several  contests  unfavourable  to  the  Nepauleae, 
the  former  treaty  was  ratified,  March  15,  1816. 

NEPHALI A.  Feasts  or  sacrifices  of  sobriety,  used  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  they 
offered  mead  instead  of  wine  ;  the  Athenians  offered  these  sacrifices  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  the  nymphs,  to  Aurora,  and  to  Venus ;  and  burnt  all  sorts  of  wood  but 
those  of  the  vine,  fig-tree,  and  mulberry -tree,  because  they  were  esteemed  symbols 
of  drunkenness,  613  b.c 

NESTORIANS.  A  sect  of  Christians,  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  some  time  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who,  by  the  general  strain  of  church  historians,  is  represented  as  a 
heretic,  for  maintaining  that  though  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  man,  yet  she  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  for  that  no  human  creature  could  par- 
ticipate that  to  another,  which  she  had  not  herself ;  that  Grod  was  united  to  Christ 
under  one  person,  but  remained  as  distinct  in  nature  and  essence  as  though  he  had 
never  been  united  at  all ;  that  such  union  made  no  alteration  in  the  human  nature, 
but  that  he  was  subject  to  the  same  passions  of  love  and  hatred,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Slc,  as  other  men  have,  only  they  were  better  regulated,  and  more  properly  applied 
than  in  ordinary  men.  The  generality  of  Christians  in  the  Levant  go  under  this 
name ;  they  administer  the  sacrament  with  leavened  bread,  and  in  both  kinds, 
permit  their  priests  to  marry,  and  use  neither  confirmation  nor  auricular  confession, 
&c.     Nestorius  died  a.d.  439. — Du  Pin. 

NETHERLANDS.  They  were  attached  to  the  Roman  empire  under  the  name  of 
Belgia,  until  its  decline  in  the  fifth  century.  For  several  ages  this  country  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  governed  by  its  own 
counts  and  earls ;  and  afterwards  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  next  to  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  seventeen  provinces  were  united  into  one  state,  in  1549. 
For  the  late  history  of  the  Netherlands  see  Belgium. 

NEVILL'S  CROSS,  Battle  of,  between  the  Scots  nnder  king  David  Bruce,  and 
the  English  under  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  III.  The  English  army  was  raised 
by  Philippa,  and  may  more  properly  be  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  lord 
Piercy.  More  than  15,000  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  their  king  taken  prisoner, 
October  17,  1346. 

NEVIS.    An  English  colony,  first  planted  by  the  English  in  1628.    This  island  was 
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taken  by  the  French,  February  14,  1782,  but  was  restored  to  the  English  at  the 
general  peace  in  the  next  year.  The  capital  of  this  island  (one  of  the  Caribbees)  is 
Charleston. — See  Colonies. 


NEW  HOLLAND.  The  largest  known  land  that  does  not  bear  the  name  of  a  con- 
tinent. When  this  vast  island  was  first  discovered  is  uncertain.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  serenteenth  century  the  north  and  west  coasts  were  traced  by  the  Dutch  ;  and 
what  was  deemed,  till  lately,  the  south  extremity,  was  discovered  by  Tasman, 
in  1642.  Captain  Cook,  in  1770,  explored  the  east  and  north-east  from  38"  south, 
and  ascertained  its  separation  from  New  Guinea  ;  and,  in  1773,  captain  Fnmeaux, 
by  connecting  Tasmania  discoveries  with  Cook's,  completed  the  circuit.  But  the 
supposed  south  extremity,  which  Tasman  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Van  Diemen^s 
Land,  was  found,  in  1798,  to  be  an  island,  separated  from  New  Holland  by  a  channd 
forty  leagues  wide,  named  from  the  discoverer,  Bass  Strait.  Different  parts  of  the 
coast  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  the  discoverers,  Sec,  The  eastern  coast, 
called  New  South  Wales,  was  taken  possession  of  in  his  majesty's  name  by  captain 
Code,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  British  dominions. — See  New  South  Wales. 

NEW  RIVER,  London.  An  artificial  river  for  the  supply  of  London  with  water, 
commenced  in  1609,  and  finished  in  1613,  when  the  projector,  Hugh  Middleton, 
was  knighted  by  James  I. — Strype,  This  river,  which  rises  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
which,  with  its  windings,  is  forty-two  miles  long,  was  brought  to  London  in  1614. 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  was  a  citizen  of  London,  died  very  poor,  having  been 
ruined  by  this  immense  undertaking.  So  little  was  the  benefit  of  it  understock,  that 
for  above  thirty  years  the  seventy-two  shares  into  which  it  was  divided,  netted  only 
5/.  a-piece.  Each  of  these  shares  was  sold  originally  for  100/.  Within  the  last  few 
years  they  were  sold  at  9000/.  a  share  ;  and  some  lately  at  10,000/. 

NEW  FOREST,  Hampshire.  This  great  and  celebrated  forest  was  made  (''  afforested") 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1085.  Many  populous  towns  and  villages,  and 
Indeed  the  whole  country,  for  above  thirty  miles  in  compass,  were  laid  waste  to 
make  this  forest  in  Hampshire  for  the  king's  deer  and  other  game.  No  less  than 
tfiirty-six  churches  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.  Hence  the  poet  well  remarks 
of  thiiB  despot,  that  he 

<*  Stretch'd  o*er  the  poor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  served  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God."— Popa. 

William  Rufus  was  killed  in  this  forest  by  an  arrow,  shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel,  that 
accidentally  glanced  against  a  tree,  the  site  of  which  is  now  pointed  out  by  a 
triangular  stone,  a.d.  1100. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  See  New  Holland,  The  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland 
was  explored  and  taken  possession  of  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  king's  name,  in  1770. 
It  was  at  the  recommendation  of  this  illustrious  navigator  that  the  design  of  a 
convict  colony  here  was  first  formed.  Governor  Phillips,  the  first  governor,  arrived 
at  Botany  Bay  with  800  convicts,  January  20,  1788  :  but  he  subsequently  preferred 
Sydney,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  head  of  Port  Jackson,  as  a  more  eligible 
situation  for  the  capital.  A  new  passage  was  effected  across  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
1813.  A  proclamation  was  issued  at  Sydney  for  the  first  legislative  council  held 
here,  July  13,  1829.     See  Sydney, 

NEW  STYLE.  Ordered  to  be  used  In  England  in  1751 ;  and  the  next  year  eleven 
days  were  left  out  of  the  calendar — the  third  of  September,  1752,  being  reckoned  as 
the  fourteenth — so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which  see^  and 
also  article  Calendar,  In  the  year  a.d.  200,  there  was  no  difference  of  styles;  but 
there  had  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days  between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the 
latter  being  so  much  beforehand  with  the  former:  so  that  when  a  person  using  the 
old  style  dates  the  1st  of  May,  those  who  employ  the  new,  reckon  the  12th.  From 
this  variation  in  the  computation  of  time,  we  may  easily  account  for  the  difference 
of  many  dates  concerning  historical  facts  and  biographical  notices. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY.  Its  institution  as  a  feast,  or  day  of  rejoicing,  Is  the  oldest 
upon  authentic  record  transmitted  down  to  our  times,  and  still  observed.  The  feast 
was  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  dedicated  to  Janus  (who  presided  over  the  new 
year),  January  1,  713  b.c.  On  this  day,  the  Romans  sacrificed  to  Janus  a  cake 
of  new  sifted  meal,  with  salt,  incense,  and  wine ;  and  all  the  mechanics  began 
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something  of  their  art  or  trade ;  the  men  of  letters  did  the  same,  as  to  books,  poems, 
&c. ;  and  the  consuls,  though  chosen  before,  took  the  chair  and  entered  upon  their 
office  this  day.  After  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  the  consuls 
marched  on  New-year* s  day  to  the  capitol,  attended  by  a  crowd »  ail  in  new  clothes, 
when  two  white  bulls  never  yoked  were  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  A  great  deal 
of  incense  and  other  perfumes  were  spent  in  the  temple  ;  the  flamens,  together  with 
the  consuls,  during  this,  religious  solemnity,  offered  their  vows  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  empire  and  the  emperor,  after  having  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  and  confirmed 
all  public  acts  done  by  him  the  preceding  year.  On  this  day  the  Romans  laid  aside 
all  old  grudges  and  ill  humour,  and  took  care  not  to  speak  so  much  as  one  ominous 
or  untoward  word.  The  first  of  January  is  more  observed  as  a  feast-day  in  Scotland 
than  it  is  in  England. 

NEW-YEAR'S  GIFTS.  Nonius  Marcellus  refers  the  origin  of  New-year's  gifta 
among  the  Romans  to  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  who  having  considered  as  a 
good  omen  a  present  of  some  branches  cut  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  Strenia,  the 
goddess  of  strength,  which  he  received  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  authorised 
the  custom  afterwards,  and  gave  these  gifts  the  name  of  Strense,  747  b.c.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  populace,  gentry,  and  senators  used  to  send  him  new-year's 
gifU,  and  if  he  was  not  in  town,  they  carried  them  to  the  capitol.  From  the 
Romans  this  custom  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  from  the  heathens  to  the  Christians, 
who  very  early  came  into  the  practice  of  making  presents  to  the  magistrates.  Some 
of  the  fathers  wrote  very  strenuously  against  the  practice,  upon  account  of  the 
immoralities  committed  under  that  cover  and  protection  ;  but  since  the  governments 
of  the  several  nations  in  Europe  became  Christian,  the  custom  is  still  retained  as  a 
token  of  friendship,  love,  and  respect. 

NEW  YORK.  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  a.d.  1614  ;  but  the  English,  under  colonel 
Nichols,  dispossessed  them  and  the  Swedes,  August  27,  1664.  New  York  was 
confirmed  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Breda,  August  24,  1667.  The  city  of  New 
York  was  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  struggle  for  independence  among  the 
states  of  America.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  forces,  September  15,  177G,  from 
which  time  until  the  arrival  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  at  New  York,  May  5,  1782,  it 
suffered  much  from  both  the  provincial  and  British  armies  in  turn.  An  independent 
constitution  was  established,  April  20, 1777.  The  city  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
November  26,  1783.  New  York  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing 
cities  in  the  world,  and  is  acquiring  more  importance  every  year ;  and  one  of  ito 
streets  (Broadway)  was  said  by  Mr.  Cobbett  to  be  vastly  superior  to  the  finest  street 
in  any  city  of  Europe.  An  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  botanical  garden,  were 
eatablished  here  in  1804. — See  United  States. 

NEW  YORK,  Great  Fire  of.  One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that  have  raged  in 
any  part  of  the  world  for  the  last  hundred  years.  It  occurred  Nov.  15, 1835.  The 
number  of  buildings  destroyed,  as  stated  in  an  official  report,  was  about  674,  among 
which  were  several  public  edifices,  and  ranges  of  capacious  and  valuable  stores  and 
warehouses  ;  about  1000  mercantile  firms  were  dislodged.  The  property  destroyed 
was  valued  at  nearly  20,000,000  of  dollars.  The  fire  burned  over  an  area  of  52 
acres,  comprising  a  densely-built  and  exclusively  mercantile  portion  of  the  city. 
Active  measures  were  adopted  by  congress,  the  banks,  and  the  merchants,  to  alle- 
viate the  effects  of  the  calamity  ;  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  the 
ground  was  again  nearly  covered  by  new  and  handsome  erections. 

NEWARK,  Battle  of,  in  which  the  royal  army  under  prince  Rupert  was  defeated  by 
the  army  of  the  parliament,  fought  March  21,  1644.  With  the  name  of  Newark 
many  interesting  recollections  are  associated.  The  church,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  was  erected  by  Henry  IV.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  died 
king  John  ;  and  here  Charles  I.,  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  put  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  afterwards  gave  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Newark  waa 
first  incorporated  by  Edward  YI.,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  II. 

NEWBURY,  Battle  of,  fought  with  extraordinary  and  desperate  valour  on  both 
sides,  between  the  army  of  Charles  1.  and  that  of  the  parliament,  under  Essex,  and 
in  which,  though  the  success  was  dubious,  it  terminated  with  circumstances  somewhat 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  This  battle  lasted  till  midnight ;  and  among  the 
slain  was  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  a  nobleman  deeply  regretted  by  every 
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lover  of  ingenuity  and  virtue  throughout  the  kingdom,  Sept.  20,  1643.  A  second 
battle,  of  equally  dubious  result,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  and  parliamenta- 
rians, Oct.  10,  1644. 

NEWCASTLE.  The  first  coal  port  in  the  world.  The  coal-mines  were  discovered 
here  about  a.d.  1234.  The  first  charter  which  was  granted  to  the  townsmen  for 
digging  coal  was  by  Henry  III.  in  1239  ;  but  in  1306,  the  use  of  coal  for  fuel  was 
prohibited  in  London,  by  royal  proclamation,  chiefly  because  it  injured  the  sale  of 
wood  for  fuel,  great  quantities  of  which  were  then  growing  about  that  city ;  but  this 
interdiction  did  not  long  continue,  and  we  may  consider  coal  as  having  been  dug  and 
exported  from  this  place  for  more  than  500  years. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  called  it  Prtma  Vitta,  June 
24,  A.D.  1494.  It  was  formally  taken  possession  of  by  sir  Henry  Gilbert,  1583.  In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  other  nations  had  the  advantage  of  the  English  in  the  fishery. 
There  were  100  fishing- vessels  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal,  150  from  FVance,  and 
only  15,  but  of  larger  size,  from  England!,  in  1577. — ffackluyt.  But  the  English 
fishery  in  some  years  afterwards  had  increased  so  much  that  the  ports  of  Devonshire 
alone  employed  150  ships,  and  sold  their  fish  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  1625. 
Nearly  1000  English  families  reside  here  all  the  year ;  and  in  the  fishing  season, 
beginning  in  May  and  ending  in  September,  more  than  15,000  persons  resort  to  New- 
foundland, which  may  be  esteemed  as  one  of  our  finest  nurseries  for  seamen.  New- 
foundland has  recently  obtained  the  privilege  of  a  colonial  legislation.  A  bishopric 
was  established  here  in  1839,  of  which  the  right  Rev.  Aubrey  George  Spencer  was 
consecrated  the  first  prelate. 

NEWGATE.  This  prison  derives  its  name  from  the  gate  which  once  formed  a  part  of 
it,  and  stood  a  little  beyond  the  Sessions-house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  This  gate  was 
used  as  a  prfton  for  persons  of  rank,  as  early  as  1218  ;  but  was  rebuilt  about  two 
centuries  afterwards  by  the  executors  of  sir  Richard  Whittington,  whose  statue  with 
a  cat  stood  in  the  niche  till  the  time  of  its  demolition  by  the  great  fire  of  London,  in 
1666.  It  was  then  re-constructed  in  its  late  form,  but  the  old  prison  being  an  accu- 
mulation of  misery  and  inconvenience,  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  between  1778  and 
1780.  During  the  riots,  however,  in  the  latter  year,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  shortly  afterwards  repaired  and  completed  in  its  present  form, 
the  front  consisting  of  a  rustic  wall,  broken  at  intervals  by  grated  windows  and  niches 
partially  filled  with  statues.    The  centre  forms  the  house  of  the  keeper. 

NEWMARKET.  One  of  the  most  noted  grounds  for  horse-racing  in  the  kingdom  ; 
perhaps  it  may  claim  to  be  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest.  Charles 
II.  built  a  stand-house  here  for  the  sake  of  this  diversion,  about  1667,  and  from  that 
period  races  have  been  annual  to  the  present  time ;  and  many  most  extraordinary 
races  have  been  run. — See  Races, 

NEWPORT,  CHARTISTS'  ATTACK  upon.  The  chartists,  collected  from  the  mines 
and  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  (Monmouthshire),  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  most  of  them  armed  with  guns,  arrived  at  Newport  on  Sunday  night,  Nov. 
4,  1839.  On  Monday  morning  they  dirided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  one  of 
which,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  John  Frost,  an  ex- magistrate,  proceeded  down 
the  principal  street  of  Newport ;  whilst  the  other,  headed  by  Mr.  Frost's  son,  took 
the  direction  of  Stowe-hill.  They  met  in  front  of  the  Westgate  Hotel,  where  the 
magistrates  were  assembled,  with  about  30  soldiers  of  the  45th  regiment,  and  several 
special  constables.  The  rioters  commenced  breaking  the  windows  of  the  house, 
and  fired  on  the  inmates,  by  which  the  mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, were  wounded.  The  soldiers  now  made  a  sortie  and  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  mob,  which,  with  its  leaders,  fled  from  the  town,  leaving  about  20  rioters  dead, 
and  many  others  dangerously  wounded.  A  detachment  of  the  10th  royal  hussars 
having  arrived  from  Bristol,  the  town  became  tranquil.  Frost  was  apprehended  on 
the  following  day,  together  with  his  printer,  and  other  influential  persons  among  the 
chartists.  Frost  and  several  others  were  tried  and  convicted  in  January  following,  and 
sentenced  to  death  ;  but  this  judgment  was  afterwards  commuted  to  transportation. 

NEWRY.  Several  castles  were,  it  is  said,  erected  here  before  the  Conquest.  In  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  Newry  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condition  ;  it  was  surprised  by 
sir  Con.  Magenis,  but  was  retaken  by  lord  Conway.  After  the  Restoration  it  was 
rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  when  flying  from  Schomberg  and  the 
English  army,  when  the  castle  and  a  few  houses  only  escaped,  1689. 
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NEWS.  The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  variously  defined.  News  is  a  fresh  account 
of  anything. — Sidney.  It  is  something  not  heard  \}tiovt,-~^V Estrange.  News  is 
an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  present  times. — Addiion.  The  word  '^news" 
If  not,  as  many  imagins,  derived  from  the  adjective  new.  In  former  timet  (betwst  n 
the  yean  1595  and  1730)  it  was  a  prevalent  practice  to  put  over  the  periodical  pub- 
Ucationi  of  the  day  the  initial  letters  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  thus  : — 


— w 
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importing  that  these  papers  contained  intelligence  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  from  this  practice  is  derived  the  term  of  Newspaper. 

NEWSPAPERS.  The  first  published  in  England,  which  might  truly  be  considered  as 
a  vehicle  of  obnkral  information,  was  established  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  in 
1663;  it  was  entitled  the  Public  Intelligencerf  uid  continued  nearly  three  years, 
when  it  ceased  on  the  appearance  of  the  Gazette.  A  publication,  with  few  claims 
however  to  the  character  of  a  newspaper,  had  previously  appeared  ;  it  was  called  the 
English  Mercury*^  and  came  out  under  the  authority  of  queen  Elizabeth,  so  early  as 
1588,  the  period  of  the  Spanish  armada.  An  early  copy  of  this  paper  is  dated  July 
23,  in  that  year.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  appeared  the  London  Weekly 
Couranti  and  in  the  year  1G43  (the  period  of  the  civU  war)  were  printed  a  variety 
of  publications,  certainly  in  no  respect  entitled  to  the  name  of  newspapers,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  titles  : — 

England's  Memorable  Accidents. 
The  Kingdom's  Intelligencer. 
The  Diurnal  of  Certain  Passages  in  Parlia- 
ment. 
The  Mercurtus  Aulieus. 
The  Scotch  Intelligencer. 
The  Parliament's  Scout. 


The  Parliament's  Scout's  Discovery,  or  Cer- 

tain  Iisformation. 
The  Mercurius  Civicus,  or  London's  Intelti- 

gencer. 
The  Country's  Complaint^  ^e. 
The  Weekly  Account. 
Mercurius  Britannicus. 


A  paper  called  the  London  Gazette  was  published  August  22,  1642.  The  London 
Gazette  of  the  existing  series,  was  published  first  at  Oxford,  the  court  being  there 
on  account  of  the  plague,  Nov.  7,  1665,  and  afterwards  at  London,  Feb.  5,  1666. — 
See  Gaxette.  The  printing  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  was  prohibited  31  Charles 
I.,  1680.— 5a/mon'«  Chron.     Newspapers  were  first  stamped  in  1713. 

BTATUUNT  OP  THB  NDIIBBR  OF  STAMPS  ISStTXP  TO  BRITISH  NKW8PAPKIU9,  VII. — 


In  1753 

.  7.411,757 

In  1800 

In  1760  . 

.  .  9,404.790 

In  1810 

Inl774 

.  12,300,000 

Inl8M 

In  1790  . 

.  .  14,036,639 

In  1829 

16,064,90S 
80,172,837 
24,869,186 


In  1830    .    .  30,158.741 

In  1835  .    .  .  32,874,652 
In  1840    .    .  49,033,384 

In  1843,  last  rcCf  56.443,977 

London  newspapers  were. 


.    .  26,950,693 

In  the  last  year  mentioned  the  stamps  issued  to  the 

29,127,583 ;  the  number  issued  to  the  English  provincial  newspapers  was  19,905,801 
the  number  issued  to  Irish  newspapers  was  5,509,000  ;  and  the  number  to  Scotch 
newspapers,  3,974,444.  The  reduction  of  newspaper  duty  took  effect  on  Sept.  15, 
1836,  when  it  was  reduced  from  fourpence  to  one  penny.  On  1st  Jan.  1837,  the 
distinctive  die  came  into  use. — See  Advertisements. 

NDMBBB  OP  RXOISTXIUU)  WaWSPAPKIlS  IlT  THB  UNITBD  KIITOOOJI,  TR.— • 


Irish  newspapers 75 

Scotch  newspapers 59 

British  Liles 14 


London  nowQMipers,  daily  ...  10 
London  Newspapers,  weekly  •  .  .  38 
English  provincial  newspapers       .        .    293 

NEWSPAPERS,  Irish.  The  first  Irish  newspaper  was  Pue's  Occurrenc^f,  published 
in  1700  :  Faulkner* s  Journal  was  established  by  George  Faulkner,  **  a  man  cele- 
brated for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  weakness  of  his  head,"  1728. — Sup- 
pletnent  to  Sw{ft.  The  oldest  of  the  existing  Dublin  newspapers,  is  the  Freefnan*t 
Joumalt  founded  by  the  patriot.  Dr.  Lucas,  about  the  year  1755. —  Westminster 
Review,  Jan.  1830.  The  Limerick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  of  the  provincial  prints, 
was  established  in  1768. — Idem. 

*  The  full  title  is,  "No.  50,  The  English  Mercuric,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  prevention  d 
Calse  reports,  imprinted  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  highneas's  printer.  No.  50."  It  desorihes  the 
arnuunent  called  the  Spanish  Armada,  giving  "  A  joumall  of  what  paJssed  since  the  21  st  of  this 
month,  between  her  Majestie's  fleet  and  that  of  Spayne,  transmitted  by  the  Lorde  Highe  Admiral* 
tothoLordesof  counoU**  \  The  returns  have  since  been  refused  by  government. 
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NEWSPAPERS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  A  French  writer  asserts  that  our 
newspapers  owe  their  origin  to  one  of  theirs,  the  Journal  des  Sfavatu  ;  but  that 
paper  did  not  appear  until  16 — .  M.  Renandot  appears  to  have  been  the  first  author 
of  newspapers  in  France ;  he  had  an  exclnsiTe  privilege  from  Louis  XIII.  to  publish 
them  in  1631.  The  first  newspaper  set  up  in  Germany  was  in  1715.  One  was  pub- 
lished in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1719 ;  and  the  first  appeared  in  Holland  in 
1732.  America,  whose  population  is  about  12,000,000,  supports  800  newspapers 
(50  of  these  publishing  daily),  and  their  present  annual  circulation  is  stated  at 
64,000,000.  In  Paris,  there  now  exist  169  journals,  literary,  scientific,  religious, 
and  political,  of  which  151  are  constitutional  or  liberal,  and  18  monarchical.—. 
Westminster  Review, 

NEWTOWNBARRY  RIOT.  On  the  occasion  of  a  seixure  of  stock  for  tithes,  at  this 
town  in  Ireland,  a  lamentable  conflict  ensued  between  the  yeomanry  and  the  people, 
and  thirty-five  persons,  men  and  women,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  coroner's 
inquest  which  sat  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was  discharged,  it  having  been  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  verdict,  June  18,  1831. 

NEY,  MARSHAL,  his  Execution.  Key  was  the  duke  of  Elchingen,  and  prince  of  the 
Moskwa,  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  skilful  of  the  marshals  of  France.  After 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  5th  April,  1814,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
Louis  XVII I.  On  Napoleon's  return  to  France  from  Elba,  he  marched  against  him  ; 
but  his  troops  deserting,  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  lost,  and  opened 
the  invader's  way  to  Paris,  March  13,  1815.  Ney  led  the  attack  of  the  French  at 
Waterloo,  where  he  fought  in  the  midst  of  the  slain,  his  clothes  filled  with  bullet- 
holes,  and  fire  horses  having  been  shot  under  him,  until  night  and  defeat  obliged 
him  to  fly.  But  though  he  was  included  in  the  decree  of  July  24,  1815,  which  gua- 
ranteed the  safety  of  ill  Frenchmen,  he  was  afterwards  sought  out,  and  taken  in  the 
caatle  of  a  friend  at  Urillac,  where  he  lay  concealed,  and  brought  to  trial  before  tbe 
Chamber  of  Peers.  The  12th  article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  fixing  a  general 
amnesty,  was  quoted  in  his  favour,  yet  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  met  his  fate 
with  the  fortitude  which  such  a  hero  could  hardly  fail  to  evince,  Aug.  16,  1815. 

NIAGARA,  Ambrica.  At  the  head  of  this  river,  on  its  western  shore,  is  Fort  Erie. 
This  fort  was  abandoned  for  a  time  by  the  British  in  the  late  war  with  the  United 
States,  May  27, 1813.  Below  Fort  Erie,  about  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  are  the 
remarkable  falb,  which  are  reckoned  among  the  greatest  natund  curiosities  in  the 
world.  The  river  is  here  740  yards  iride.  The  half-mile  immediately  above  the 
cataracts  is  a  rapid,  in  which  the  water  falls  58  feet ;  it  is  then  thrown,  vrith  asto- 
nishing grandeur,  down  a  stupendous  precipice  of  150  feet  perpendicular,  in  three 
distinct  and  collateral  sheets  ;  and  in  a  rapid  that  extends  to  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  below,  falls  nearly  as  much  more.  The  river  then  flows  in  a  deep  channel  till 
it  enters  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Niagara.  This  last-mentioned  fort  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  the  late  war,  Dec.  19,  1813. 

NICENE  CREED.  A  summary  of  the  Christian  faith,  composed  at  Nice  by  the  first 
general  council  held  there  in  the  palace  of  Constantino  the  Great  In  this  cele- 
brated council,  which  assembled  a.d.  325,  the  Arians  were  condemned.  It  was 
attended  by  318  bishops  from  divers  parts,  who  both  settled  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  time  for  observing  Easter. 

NICHOLAITES.  This  extraordinary  sect  sprung  from  Nicholas,  one  of  the  seven 
first  deacons.  Nicholas  made  a  vow  of  continence,  and  in  order  to  convince  his 
followers  of  his  resolve  to  keep  it,  he  gave  his  wife  (who  was  remarkable  for  her 
beauty)  leave  to  marry  any  other  man  she  desired.  Owing  to  this  rash  zeal,  his 
followers  afterwards  maintained  the  legality  of  a  community  of  wives,  as  well  as  hold- 
ing all  other  things  in  common.  The  Nicholaites,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
arose  about  a.d.  68. 

NICOPOLIS,  Battlk  of,  between  the  allied  Christian  powers  under  Sigismund, 
king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  Turks,  and  celebrated  as  being  the 
first  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Christians ;  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing 
twenty  thousand  in  slain,  and  as  many  thousands  in  wounded  and  prisoners, 
fought,  A.D.  1396. 

NILE,  Battle  op  thb.  One  of  the  most  glorious  in  British  naval  history,  between 
the  Toulon  and  British  fleets,  the  latter  commanded  by  the  immortal  lord,  then  sir 
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Horatio  Nelson.  This  engagement  took  place  near  Rosetta,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
celebrated  river  Nile  ;  nine  of  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  taken,  two  were 
burnt,  and  two  escaped,  August  1,  1798.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Aboukir  ;  it  obtained  the  conqueror  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile;  his  exclamation  upon  commencing  the  battle  was,  "  Victory  or  West- 
minster-abbey !*' 

NILE,  SOURCE  of  the.  This  great  river  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in 
about  ten  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  in  a  known  course  of  1250  miles  receives  no 
tributary  streams.  The  travels  of  Bruce  were  undertaken  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  Nile;  he  set  out  from  England  in  June,  1768;  on  the  14th  of  Nov.  1770,  he 
obtained  the  great  object  of  his  wishes,  and  returned  home  in  1773.  This  river 
overflows  regularly  every  year,  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  September, 
when  it  begins  to  decrease,  having  given  fertility  to  the  land  ;  and  it  must  rise  16 
cubits  to  insure  that  fertility.  In  1829,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  rose  to  26 
instead  of  22,  by  which  30,000  people  were  drowned,  and  immense  property  lost. 

NIME6UEN,  Treaty  of.  This  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  167B.  Nimeguen  is  distinguished  in  history  for  other 
treaties  of  peace.  The  French  were  successful  against  the  British  under  the  duke  of 
York,  before  Nimeguen,  Oct.  28,  1794  :  but  were  defeated  by  the  British,  with  the 
loss  of  500  killed,  Nov.  8,  following. 

NISBET,  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  Scotch  armies,  the  latter  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  in  strength  to  the  former,  yet  fought  by  them  with  surpassing  bravery. 
Several  thousands  of  the  Scots  were  slain  upon  the  field,  and  in  the  pursuit. 
May  7,  1402. 

NITRIC  ACID,  formerly  called  aqua  fortitt  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  Ray- 
mond LuUy,  an  alchemist,  about  a.d.  1287  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  Cavendish, 
Priestley,  and  Lavoisier,  for  our  present  knowledge  of  its  properties.  Mr.  Cavendish 
demonstrated  the  nature  of  this  acid,  in  1785.  Nitrous  acid,  nearly  similar  to  nitric, 
was  discovered  by  Scheele,  in  1771.  Nitrons  gas  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hales.    Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  io  1776. 

NOBILITY.  The  origin  of  nobility  is  referred  to  the  Goths,  who,  after  they  had 
seized  a  part  of  Europe,  rewarded  their  heroes  with  titles  of  honour,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  common  people.  The  right  of  peerage  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
territorial.  Patents  to  persons  having  no  estate  were  first  granted  to  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  a.d.  1095.  George  Neville,  duke  of  Bedford  (son  of  John,  marquess 
of  Montague),  ennobled  in  1470,  was  degraded  from  the  peerage  by  parliament,  on 
account  of  his  utter  want  of  property,  19  Edward  IV.  1478.  Noblemen's  privileges 
were  restrained  in  June  1773.  See  the  various  orders  of  nobility  through  the 
volume  ;  see  also  Peerage. 

NOBILITY  of  FRANCE.  The  French  nobility  preceded  that  of  England,  and  con- 
tinned  through  a  long  line,  and  various  races  of  kings,  until  the  period  of  the 
memorable  revolution.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  that  hereditary  nobility 
could  not  exist  in  a  free  state ;  that  the  titles  of  dukes,  counts,  marquisses,  knights, 
barons,  excellencies,  abbots,  and  others,  be  abolished  ;  that  all  citizens  take  their 
family  names  ;  liveries,  and  armorial  bearings,  shall  also  be  abolished,  June  18, 1790. 
The  records  of  the  nobility,  600  volumes,  were  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of 
Louis  XIY.,  June  25,  1792.  A  new  nobility  was  created  by  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
1808.  The  hereditary  peerage  was  abolished  in  that  kingdom,  December  27,  1831. 
See  France. 

NOBLE.  An  ancient  English  coin,  which  was  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
about  1337.  This  coin  was  stamped  with  a  rose,  and  it  was  thence  called  a  rose 
noble  ;  its  value  as  money  of  account  was  6«.  Sd. — Camden. 

"  NOLUMUS  LEGES  ANGLIiE  MUTARE."  An  attempt  was  made  to  legitimatize 
bastard  children  in  England,  with  which  object  a  law  was  proposed  to  the  barons 
assembled  in  the  parliament  at  Merton,  by  whom  it  was  rejected,  accompanying 
their  dissent  by  the  memorable  declaration — "  Nolumus  leges  Anglia  mutare.** 
A.D.  1236. — See  Aferton, 

NON-CONFORMISTS.  The  Protestants  in  England  are  divided  into  conformists 
and  non-conformists;   or,  as  they  are  commonly  denominated,   churchmen  and 
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disaenten.  The  former  are  those  who  conform  to  that  mode  of  worship  and  form 
of  church-gOTemment  which  are  established  and  supported  by  the  state  ;  the  latter 
are  those  who  meet  for  diyine  worship  in  places  of  their  own.  The  first  place  of 
meeting  of  the  latter,  in  England,  wss  established  at  Wandsworth,  near  London, 
NoTember  20,  1572.  The  name  of  non-conformists  was  taken  by  the  Poritans, 
after  the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  passed,  Aagast  24,  a.d.  1662,  when  2000  ministers 
of  the  established  religion  resigned,  not  choosing  to  conform  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Artides. 

NON-JURORS.  Persons  who  supposed  that  our  James  II.  was  unjustly  deposed, 
and  who,^  upon  that  account,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  family  which  suc- 
ceeded him.  Among  this  class  of  persons  were  several  of  the  bishops,  who  were 
dqiriyed  in  1690.  Non-jurors  were  sabjected  to  a  double  taxation,  and  were 
obliged  to  register  their  estates.  May  1723. 

NOOTKA  SOUND.  Discovered  by  captein  Cook  in  1778.  It  was  settled  by  the 
British  in  1786,  when  a  few  British  merchants  in  the  East  Indies  formed  a  settle- 
ment to  supply  the  Chinese  market  with  furs  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  in  1789,  captured 
two  English  vessels,  and  took  possession  of  the  settlement.  The  British  ministry 
made  their  demand  of  reparation,  and  the  affair  was  amicably  terminated  by  a  con- 
vention, and  a  free  commerce  was  confirmed  to  England  in  1790. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  A  penal  colony  of  England.  It  was  discovered  in  1774,  by 
captain  Cook,  who  found  it  uninhabited,  except  by  birds.  The  settlement  was  made 
by  a  detachment  from  Port  Jackson,  in  1788,  in  Sydney  bay,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.    Thli  has  latterly  been  made  the  severest  penal  colony  of  Grest  Britain. 

NORMANDY.  Anciently  Neustria.  From  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centary  this 
country  waa  continually  devastated  by  the  Scandinavians,  called  Northmen  or 
Normans,  to  purohase  repose  from  whose  irruptions  Charies  the  Simple  of  France 
ceded  the  duchy  to  their  leader  RoUo,  a.d.  905  to  912,  and  from  its  conquerors  it 
received  its  present  name.  Rollo  was  the  first  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the 
crown  of  France,  and  several  of  his  successors  after  him,  till  William,  the  seventh 
duke^  conquered  England,  in  1066,  from  which  time  it  became  a  province  of  Eng- 
land, till  it  was  lost  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  1204,  and  re-united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  The  English,  however,  still  keep  possession  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  of 
which  Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  the  principal. 

NORTH,  LORD,  his  ADMINISTRATION.  This  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
administration  during  which  Great  Britain  lost  her  American  possessions.  Frederick 
lord  North  came  in,  February  1770,  and  his  administration  lasted  until  March  30, 
1 782.  After  his  dismission  from  ofBce,  lord  North  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Whigs,  which  led  to  the  famous  coalition  ministry  ;  but  this  heterogeneous  adminis- 
tration lasted  only  a  few  months,  after  which,  he  held  no  responsible  station  in  the 
state.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guildford,  two  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1 792.  ~  See  Adminittratiofu, 

NORTH  BRITON  NEWSPAPER.  The  cehsbreted  paper,  Number  45  (Wilkes' 
number),  dated  Saturday,  April  23,  1763,  was  publicly  burnt  in  London,  bv  order 
of  boUi  houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  Dec.  3, 
1763. — Annual  Register.  Wilkes  by  his  newspaper,  The  North  BritOfi,  rendered 
an  antipathy  to  Scotland  very  prevalent  in  England. — Bellchambert.  The  copy  of 
it  bearing  the  number  45  contained  a  commentary  on  the  king's  speech,  couched  in 
such  caustic  terms,  that  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  him.  Having  been 
arrested  on  a  general  warrant,  he  was  brought,  by  a  writ  of  habeas  eorpfUf  before 
chief-justice  Pratt,  of  the  common  pleas,  who  declared  the  judgment  of  that  court, 
that  general  warrants  were  illegal,  and  Wilkes  was  consequently  discharged.  But 
not  content  with  this  escape,  he  reprinted  the  obnoxious  number,  which  produced  a 
regular  prosecution  to  conviction. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The  attempt  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  was  made 
by  a  Portuguese  named  Cortereal,  about  a.d.  1500.  It  was  attempted  by  the  English, 
in  1553 ;  and  the  project  was  greatly  encouraged  by  queen  Elisabeth  in  1585,  in 
which  year  a  company  was  associated  in  London,  and  was  called  the  '*  Fellowship 
for  the  Discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage."  The  following  voyages,  with  this 
detigOywere  undertaken,  under  British  npvigators,  in  the  yeara  respect! velv stated:— 
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NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE,  eontmued, 

Bir  Hugh  Willoughby *»  expedition  to  ilnd 

a  north-west  passage  to  China,  sailed 

from  the  Thames*  May  SO.  15fi3 

Sir  Bfartin  Frobiaher^  attempt  to  find  a 

north-west  passage  to  China                .  1576 
Captain  Davis'  expedition  to  find  a  north- 
west passage     1585 

Barentz's  expedition  .    .  1594 

Weymouth  and  Knighfb  .  1602 

Hudson's  voyages ;  the  last  undertaken 

{See  Hudson's  Ba^)   ....  1610 
Sir  Thomas  Button's  .         .    .  1612 

Baffin's.— See  BaJ^ti'f  Bay    .  .  1G16 

Foxe's  expedition 1631 

[A  number  of  enterprises,  undertaken  by 

variourcountriee,  followed.] 
Middleton's  expedition  .  1742 

Moore's  and  Smith's  .        .         .    .  1746 

Heame's  land  expedition  .  1769 

Capt.  Phipps,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave, 

his  expedition 1773 

Captain  Cook  in  the  Resolution  and  Dis- 
covery   July  1776 

Mackenxie's  expedition  .  1789 

Captain  Duncan's  voyage  .         .         .    .  1790 
The  Discovery,  captain  Vancouver,  re- 
turned from  a  voyage  of  survey  and 
discovery  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  Sept  24,  1795 

Lieut.  Kotzebue's  expedition      .      Oct  1815 
Captain  Buchan'b  and  lieut  Franklin's 

expedition  in  the  Dorothea  and  Trent  1818 
Cftptain  Roes  and  lieut  Parry,  in  the 


Lieuta.  Parry  and  Liddon  in  the  Hecla 
and  Griper  May  4,  1819 

They  return  to  Leith  .  Nov.  3.  1820 

Capts.  Parry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Furp  and 
Hecla        ....       Mays.  1821 

Capt.  Parry's  third  expedition  with  the 
Hecla         ....       Maya.  1824 

Capts.  Franklin  and  Lyon,  after  having 
attempted  a  land  expedition,  again 
sail  from  Liverpool  Feb.  16,  1825 

Captahi  Parry,  again  in  the  Heda,  sails 
fromDeptford        .  March  25,  2827 

And  returns  Oct  6,  1827 

Capt  Ross  arrived  at  Hull,  on  his  return 
from  his  Arctic  expedition,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  and  when  all 
hope  of  his  return  had  been  nearly 
abandoned        .  Oct  18,  1833 

Capt  Back  and  his  companions  arrived 
at  Liverpool  from  thdr  perilous  Arctic 
Land  Expedition,  after  having  vtoited 
the  Great  Fish  River,  and  examined 
its  course  to  the  Polar  Seas  .  Sept.  8,  1836 

Captain  Back  sailed  from  Chatham  in 
command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Terror, 
on  an  exploring  adventure  to  Wager 
River.  [Captain  Back,  in  the  month 
of  December,  1835,  was  awarded,  by 
the  Geographical  Society,  the  king's 
annual  premium  for  his  polar  disoova- 
ries,  and  cnterprixe    .        .    June  21, 1836 

Sir  John  Franklin  and  capt  Crosier  in 
the  Erdtus  and  Terror  leave  England, 

May  24.  1845 


Isakelia  Kad  Alexander  .  1818 

NORTHALLERTON,  Battle  of,  or  THE  STANDARD.  Furious  battle  fought  in 
Yorkshire,  between  the  English  and  Scotch  armies.  This  engagement  obtained 
the  latter  name  from  a  high  crucifix,  which  was  erected  by  the  English  on  a  waggon, 
and  was  carried  along  with  the  troops  ;  fought  August  22,  1137-8. 

NORTHAMPTON,  Battle  of,  between  the  duke  of  York  and  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
in  which  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  (the  second 
time),  after  a  sanguinary  fight,  which  took  place  in  the  meadows  below  the  town, 
July  19,  A.D.  1460.  The  memorable  fijre,  which  almost  totally  destroyed  the  town, 
occurred  September  3,  1675. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  One  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  began  aj>.  547, 
under  Ella,  and  ended  under  Andred,  in  828.  Besides  Northumberland,  it  con. 
tained  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  received  its  name  from  being  situate  north  of  the  Humber. — See  Briiain, 

NORWAY.  Until  the  ninth  century,  Norway  was  divided  into  petty  principalities,  and 
was  little  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  except  by  the  piratic«d  excursions  of  its 
natives.  It  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  a.d.  1000.  The  city  of  Bergen  was 
founded  in  1069.  The  kingdom  was  united  to  Denmark  in  1378  ;  and  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  was  united  in  1439.  Pomerania  and 
Rugen  were  annexed  to  Denmark  in  exchange  for  Norway,  in  1814,  and  on  Not.  4, 
in  that  year,  Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  National  Diet  assembled  at 
Christiana.  The  two  countries  of  Sweden  and  Norway  have  since  then  been  termed  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula,  of  which  Bemadotte  was  crowned  king  by  the  title  of  Charles 
XIV.,  February  5,  1818.— See  Sweden, 

*  The  gallant  sir  Hugh  Willoughby  took  his  departure  from  Radcliffe,  on  his  fiUal  voyage  for 
disoovering  the  north-east  passage  to  China.  He  sailed  with  great  pomp  by  Greenwich,  where  the 
court  then  resided.  Mutual  honours  were  paid  on  both  sides.  The  council  and  courtiers  appeared 
at  the  windows,  and  the  people  covered  the  shores.  The  young  king,  Edward  VL.  alone  lost  the 
noble  and  novel  sight,  for  he  then  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  so  that  the  principal  ottjeot  of  the  parade 
was  disappointed.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  unfortunately  entangled  in  the  ice,  and  froaen  to  death, 
on  the  const  of  Lapland.— J7ac/Uuy(. 
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NORWICH.  First  mentioned  in  history  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  the  period  when 
Sweyne,  king  of  Denmark,  destroyed  it  by  fire,  a.d.  1004.  Artisans  from  the  Low 
Countries  established  here  the  manufacture  of  baises,  arras,  &c.  A  plague  here  in 
1348  carried  off  many  thousand  persons ;  and  in  1505  Norwich  was  nearly  consumed 
by  fire.  The  cathedral  was  first  erected  in  1088,  by  bishop  Herbert  Losinga;  it 
was  completed  by  bishop  Middleton,  the  36th  prelate,  in  1278.  St  Andrew's  HaU 
was  erected  in  1415.  The  public  library  was  institnUMlin  1784.  The  Norwich  new 
canal  and  harbour  was  opened  June  3,  1831. 

NORWICH,  Bishopric  of.  This  see  was  once  two  distinct  bishoprics — Elmham,  in 
Norfolk,  and  Dunwich,  in  Suffolk.  Felii,  a  fiurgundian,  who  first  converted  the 
East  Angles,  founded  a  see,  a.d.  630.  Bifus,  the  third  bishop  in  succession  from 
him,  finding  himself,  from  his  great  age,  unable  to  bear  so  great  a  burden,  got  his 
diocese  divided  into  two.  Both  sees  suffered  extremely  from  the  Danish  invasions, 
insomuch  that  after  the  death  of  St.  Humbert,  they  lay  vacant  for  a  hundred  years. 
At  last  the  see  of  Elmham  was  revived,  and  Dunwich  was  united  to  it ;  but  Herfast, 
the  22d  bishop,  removed  the  seat  to  Thetford,  where  it  continued  till  Herbert 
Losinga,  the  24th  bishop,  removed  it  to  Norwich,  1088.  This  see  hath  given  to 
the  Churoh  of  Rome  two  saints ;  and  to  the  nation  five  lord  chancellors.  It  was 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  899/.  18#.  7id,  per  annum. — See  Bithoprios, 

NOTABLES  of  FRANCE.  An  assembly  of  the  notables  of  France  was  convened  by 
Calonne,  the  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1788.  The  deranged  state  of  the  king's 
finances  induced  him  to  convoke  the  notables,  who  assembled  November  6,  when 
Calonne  opened  his  plan,  but  any  reform  militated  too  much  against  private  interest 
to  be  adopted.  Calonne,  not  being  able  to  do  any  good,  was  dismissed,  and  soon 
after  retired  to  England :  and  Louis,  having  lost  his  confidential  minister,  Mons.  de 
Vergennes,  by  death,  called  Mons.  de  Brienne,  an  ecclesiastic,  to  his  councils.  In 
the  end,  the  States  General  were  called,  and  from  this  assembly  sprang  the 
National  Assembly,  which  see.  The  notables  were  dismissed  by  the  king,  December 
12,  1788.  The  Spanish  notables  assembled  and  met  Napoleon  (conformably  with  a 
decree  issued  by  him  commanding  their  attendance),  at  Bayonne,  May  25,  1808. — 
See  Spain, 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC.  They  were  first  appointed  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  to  collect  the  acts  or  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
first  century. — Du  Fre»noy,  This  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  a  commercial 
employment,  to  attest  deeds  and  writings,  so  as  to  establish  their  authenticity  in  any 
other  country.  An  important  statute  to  regulate  notarial  transactions  was  passed 
40  (George  III.  1800,  and  some  statutes  on  the  same  subject  have  been  enacted  since. 

NOTTINGHAM.  The  celebrated  castie  here  was  defended  by  the  Danes  against  king 
Alfred,  and  his  brother  Ethelred.  It  was  rebuilt  by  William  I.,  in  1068;  and 
ultimately  it  became  a  fortress  of  prodigious  strength.  Nottingham  was  ancientiy 
of  great  note,  and  has  gone  through  various  different  scenes,  as  times  happened,  being 
by  the  revengeful  disposition  of  Robert,  earl  of  Ferrers  and  Derby,  burnt  down,  the 
inhabitants  killed,  and  their  goods  divided  among  his  soldiers.  The  riots  at 
Nottingham,  in  which  the  rioters  broke  frames,  &c.,  commenced  November  14, 
1811,  and  continued  to  January,  1812.  Great  similar  mischief  was  done  in  April, 
1814.  The  Watch  and  Ward  act  was  enforced  December  2,  1816.  The  castle,  a 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  was  burnt  by  the  populace,  October  8,  1831. 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  Settled  in  a.d.  1622,  by  the  Scotch,  under  sir  William  Alexander, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom  it  received  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Since  ks  first  settlement  it  has  more  than  once  changed  rulers  and  proprietors,  nor 
was  it  confirmed  to  England  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was  taken  in 
1745,  and  1758  ;  but  was  again  confirmed  to  England  in  1760.  Nova  Scotia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  in  1784  ;  and  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  August, 
1787. — See  Baroneie. 

NOVEMBER.  This  was  ancientiy  the  ninth  month  of  the  year  (whence  its  name), 
but  when  Numa  added  the  months  of  January  and  February,  in  713  b.c.,  the  Romans 
had  it  for  the  eleventh,  as  it  is  now.  The  Roman  senators  (tor  whose  mean  ser- 
vilities even  Tiberius,  it  is  said,  often  blushed)  wished  to  call  this  month  in  which 
he  was  born,  by  his  name,  in  imitation  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus ;  but  this  the 
emperor  absolutely  refused,  saying,  "  What  will  you  do,  conscript  fathers,  if  you 
have  thirteen  Csesars  ?  "  c  c  2 
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NOVI,  Battle  of,  in  which  the  French  army  commanded  by  Jonbert  was  defeated 
by  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  with  immense  loss,  August  15,  1799.  Amonf^ 
10»000  of  the  French  slain  was  their  leader,  Joubert,  and  several  other  distinguished 
officers.  A  second  battle  was  here  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  when 
the  latter  was  signally  defeated,  January  8,  1800. 

NUMANTINE  WAR,  and  SIEGE.  The  celebrated  war  of  Numantia  with  the 
Romans  was  commenced  solely  on  account  of  the  latter  having  given  refuge  to  the 
Sigidians,  their  own  allies,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Romans,  141  b.c. — Lwy.  It 
continued  for  14  years ;  and  though  Numantia  was  unprotected  by  walls  or  towers, 
it  bravely  withstood  the  siege.  The  inhabitants  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  Roman  forces  till  Scipio  Africanus  was  empowered  to  finish  the  vrar,  and  to  see 
the  destruction  of  Numantia.  He  began  the  siege  with  an  army  of  60.000  men, 
and  was  bravely  opposed  by  the  besieged,  who  were  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  Both  armies  behaved  with  uncommon  valour,  and  the  courage  of  the 
Numantines  was  soon  changed  into  despair  and  fury.  Their  provisions  began  to  fail, 
and  they  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  and  afterwards  on  that  of  their  dead 
companions,  and  at  last  were  obliged  to  draw  lots  to  kill  and  devour  one  another ; 
and  at  length  they  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  all  destroyed  themselves,  b.c.  133, 
so  that  not  even  one  remained  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror. 

NUNCIO.  A  spiritual  envoy  from  the  pope  of  Rome  to  Catholic  states.  In  early 
times  they  and  legates  ruled  the  courts  of  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
France,  and  even  England.  The  pope  deputed  a  nuncio  to  the  Irish  rebels  in  1645. 
The  arrival  in  London  of  a  nuncio,  and  his  admission  to  an  audience  by  James  II., 
1687,  is  stated  to  have  hastened  the  Revolution. 

NUNNERY.  The  first  founded  is  said  to  have  been  that  to  which  the  sister  of  St. 
Anthony  retired  at  the  close  of  the  third  century.  The  first  founded  in  France,  near 
Poitiers,  by  St.  Marcellina,  sister  to  St.  Martin,  a.d.  360. — Du  Fresnoy.  The  first 
in  England  was  at  Folkstone,  in  Kent,  by  Eardbald,  or  Edbald,  king  of  Kent,  630. 
— Dugdaie't  Monattieon  Anglicanum,  See  articles  Abbeys  and  Monasteries, 
The  nuns  were  expelled  from  their  convents  in  Germany,  in  July,  1785.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  convents  in  France,  in  January,  1790.  For  memorable  instances 
of  their  constancy  and  fortitude,  see  articles  Acre  and  CoUingham, 

O. 

OAK.  Styled  the  monarch  of  the  woods ;  and,  among  the  ancients  an  emblem  of 
strength,  virtue,  constancy,  and  long  life.  This  tree  grows  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  but  that  produced  in  England  is  found  the  best  calculated  for  ship-building, 
which  makes  it  so  highly  valuable.  The  oak  gives  name  to  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens — Robur  Caroli,  the  royal  oak — named  by  Dr.  Halley  in  1676,  in  memory 
of  the  oak  tree  in  which  Charles  II.  saved  himself  from  his  pursuers,  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  Some  foreign  oaks  have  been  planted  here.  The  evergreen  oak, 
Quercus  /2f jr,  was  brought  from  the  south  of  Europe  •  before  a.d.  1581.  The 
scarlet  oak,  Quercus  Coccinea,  was  brought  from  North  America  before  1691.  The 
chesnut-leayed  oak,  Quercus  prinus^  from  North  America  before  1730.  The 
Turkey  oak,  Quercus  Berris,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  1735.  The  agaric  of  the 
oak,  in  pharmacy,  was  first  known  as  a  styptic  in  1750. 

OATES,  TITUS,  bis  PLOT.  This  Oates  was  a  wicked  man,  at  one  time  chaplain  of  a 
ship  of  vrar.  Being  dismissed  the  service  for  his  immoral  conduct,  he  became  a 
lecturer  in  London ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tongue,  invented  a  pretended 
plot  to  assassinate  Charles  II.,  of  which  several  persons.  Catholics,  were  accused, 
and  upon  false  testimony,  convicted  and  executed,  a.d.  1678.  Oates  was  afterwards 
tried  for  perjury,  (in  the  reign  of  James  II.)  and  being  found  guilty,  he  was  fined, 
put  in  the  pillory,  publicly  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  and  sentencnl  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  1685  ;  but  was  pardoned,  and  a  pension  granted  him,  1689. 

OATHS.  The  administration  of  an  oath  in  judicial  proceedings  was  introduced  by 
the  Saxons  into  England,  a.d.  600. — Rapin,  That  administered  to  a  judge  was 
settled  1344.  Of  supremacy,  first  administered  to  British  subjects,  and  ratified  by 
parliament,  26  Henry  YIII.,  1535.  Of  allegiance  first  framed  and  administered,  3 
James  I.  1605. — Stawe^s  Chron,     Of  abjuration,  being  an  obligation  to  maintain 
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the  gOTernment  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  Chorch  of  England,  and  toleration 
of  Protestant  dissenters,  and  abjuring  all  Roman  Catholic  pretenders  to  the  crown, 
13  William  III.  1701.  Oaths  were  taken  on  the  Gospela  so  early  as  a.d.  528 ;  and 
the  words  "  So  help  me  God  and  all  saints/'  concluded  an  oath  until  1550.  The 
Test  and  Corporation  oaths  modified  by  statute  9  George  lY.  1828.  See  TVtIs. 
Act  abolishing  oaths  in  the  custom  and  excise  departmenti,  and  in  certain,  other 
eases,  and  substitntiog  declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  1  &  2  William  IV.  1831. 

OATHS,  Ancient.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  looked  upon  the  infringement  of  an 
oath  with  still  greater  abhorrence  than  Christians  ;  they  permitted  oatl^  to  be  taken 
upon  every  object  in  which  the  person  who  swore  had  a  decided  and  sincere  belief, 
upon  adl  kinda  of  animals,  fruits,  and  Tcgetables,  the  stars,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
other  things,  without  rendering  the  oaths  less  binding  than  if  they  had  sworn  by 
Jupiter.  Jaques  Lydius  has  left  us  a  long  catalogue  of  the  numerous  objects  by 
which  the  ancients  swore.  It  was  usual  with  them  to  swear  by  what  they  held  most 
dear ;  as,  for  instance,  by  their  own  heads,  by  that  of  their  friend,  or  by  those 
persons  whom  they  loved  most  tenderly.  The  most  sacred  oath  far  above  any  other 
was  by  the  eyes  of  their  mistress,  by  her  kisses,  by  her  hair. — Ovid,  ^o, 

OBELISK.  The  first  mentioned  in  history  was  that  of  Rameses,  king  of  Egypt^ 
about  1485  b.c.  The  Arabians  call  them  Pharaoh's  needles,  and  the  Egyptian 
priests  the  fingers  of  the  sun  ;  they  differed  very  much  as  to  their  costliness,  mag- 
nitude, and  magnificence.  Several  were  erected  at  Rome ;  one  was  erected  by  the 
emperor  Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the  pavement  of  which  was  an  hori- 
xontal  dial  &at  marked  the  hour,  about  14  b.c. 

OBOLUS.  An  ancient  silver  coin  of  Athens,  whose  value  was  somewhat  more  than  a 
penny  farthing  sterling.  **  Dale  Oboium  Belisario,"  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to 
fallen  greatness,  and  relates  to  the  renowned  Roman  general,  Belisarins,  under  the 
emperor  Justinian,  memorable  for  his  numerous  and  signal  victories,  but  more  so 
for  his  misfortunes.  He  was  dismissed  from  all  his  employments  by  his  ungrateful 
master,  and  reduced  to  beg  alms  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  about  a.d.  560. 

OBSERVATORIES.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon.  On  the  tomb  of  Osymandiasi  in  Egypt,  was  another,  and  it 
contained  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  diameter :  that  at  Benares  was  at  least  at 
ancient  as  these.  The  first  in  authentic  history  was  at  Alexandria  about  300  b.c. 
The  first  in  modem  times  was  at  Cassel,  1561.  The  Royal  Observatory  at  Green- 
wich was  founded  by  Cliarles  II.  a.d.  1675  ;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
all  English  astronomers  make  their  calculations. 


First  modem  meridional  instrument,  by 

Copemicufl       ....    a.d,  1540 
First  obserratory  at  Caiael  .    .  1361 

Tycho  Brahe'fl,  at  Uranibourg  .  1576 

Astronomical  tower  at  Copenhagen  .  .  1657 
Royal  (French)  .  .  .  •  .  1667 
Royal  Obeenratory  at  Greenwich  .  .  1675 
Obsenratory  at  Nuremberg  .  .  1678 


At  Utrecht 1690 

Berlin,  erected  under  Leibnits*8  direction  1711 

At  Bologna 17U 

AtPetereborg.  .  .  •  .  .  1785 
Oxford,  Dr,  RadcUjffi  ....  1772 
Dublin,  Dr,  Andrews  .  .  .  •  1783 
AxmMgh,  priwtali  Roktbp  •  179S 
Cambridge 18S4 


OCTARCHY.  The  oetarch  was  the  sovereign  who  was  the  chief  or  most  powerful  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  heptarchy,  giving  laws  to  the  others,  and  was  called  Res  gentis 
Anghrum.  Though  there  were  seven  kingdoms  yet  the  whole  British  nation  was 
for  the  most  part  subject  to  one  king  alone.  Hengist  was  first  oetarch,  a.d.  455, 
and  Egbert  the  last,  a.d.  800.— See  Britain, 

OCTOBER.  The  eighth  month  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  as  its  name  imports,  and  the 
tenth  in  the  year  of  Nnma,  713  b.c.  From  this  time  October  has  still  retained  its 
first  name,  in  spite  of  all  the  different  appellations  which  the  senate  and  Roman 
emperors  would  have  given  it.  The  senate  ordered  it  to  be  called  Fatittinue,  in 
honour  of  Fauetina,  wife  of  Antoninus  the  emperor ;  Commodus  would  have  had  it 
called  Invietus  ;  and  Domitian  Domt/tontM.   October  was  sacred  to  Mars. 

ODES  are  nearly  as  old  as  the  lyre ;  they  were  at  first  extempore  compositions  accom- 
panying this  instrumen4i  and  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  odes  ever  written,  as  well  as  the  oldest,  are  those  of  the  royal 
prophet  Isaiah,  on  the  fall  of  Babylon,  composed  about  757  b.c.  The  celebrated 
odes  of  Anacreon  were  composed  about  632  n.c. ;  and  from  his  time  this  species 
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of  writing  bfctme  usual.     Anciently  odei  were  divided  in  Strophe,  Antiftrophe, 
and  Epode.     TUi  species  of  writing  if  that  of  our  coart  poets  at  this  day. 

OFPA'S  DYKE.  The  entrenchment  from  the  Wye  to  the  Dee,  made  by  OiTa,  a  Saxon 
king,  to  defend  his  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  a.d.  774. 

06TGES,  DELUGE  of.  The  Deluge  so  called,  from  which  Attica  lay  waste  200 
years,  occurred  1 764  b.c.  Many  authorities  suppose  this  to  be  no  other  than  the 
universal  deluge ;  but  according  to  some  writers,  if  it  at  all  occurred,  it  arose 
in  the  overflowing  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  oountry.  See  Deluge. 

OIL.  It  was  used  for  burning  in  lamps  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  Abraham,  about  1921 
B.C.  It  was  the  staple  commodi^  of  Attica,  and  a  jar  full  was  the  prize  at  the 
Panathensan  games.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  anoint  with  oil  persons 
appointed  to  high  offices,  as  the  priests  and  kings,  Psalm  czxxiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  z.  1  ; 
zvi.  13.  The  anointing  with  this  liquid  seems  also  to  have  been  reckoned  a  neces- 
•ary  ingredient  in  a  festival  dress,  Ruth  iii.  3.  The  fact  that  oil,  if  passed  through  red- 
hot  iron  pipes,  will  be  resolved  into  a  combustible  gas,  was  long  known  to  chemists  ; 
and  after  the  process  of  lighting  by  coal-gas  was  made  apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Martineau  contrived  apparatus  for  producing  oil-gas  on  a  large  scale. 

OLBERS.    The  asteroid  of  this  name  was  discovered  by  M.  Olbers,  in  1802. 

OLD  BAILEY  SESSIONS'-COURT.  This  court  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  and 
ita  jurisdiction  comprehends  the  county  of  Middlesex,  as  well  as  the  city  of  London. 
It  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year  by  the  royal  commission  of  oper  and  terminer.  The 
judges  are,  the  lord  mayor,  those  aldermen  who  have  passed  the  chair,  the  recorder, 
and  the  common-sergeant,  who  are  attended  by  both  the  sheriffs,  and  one  or  more  of 
the  national  judges.  The  court-house  was  built  in  1773,  and  was  enlarged  in  1808. 
During  some  trials  in  the  old  court,  the  lord  mayor,  one  alderman,  two  judges,  the 
greater  part  of  the  jury,  and  numbers  of  spectators,  caught  the  gaol  distemper,  and 
died  May  1 750.  Again  this  disease  was  fatal  to  several  in  1772.  Twenty-eight  per- 
■OBS  were  killed  at  the  execution  of  Mr.  Steele's  murderers,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
Feb.  22,  1807.  See  Central  Criminal  Court. 

OLERON,  Laws  of.  An  ancient  and  celebrated  eode  of  laws  relating  to  sea-affairs, 
was  framed  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he  was  at  the  island  of  Oleron  in  France, 
A.D.  1194.  These  laws  are  received  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  the  bases  of 
their  marine  constitutions,  on  account  of  their  wisdom  and  justice,  and  concorrenoe 
with  the  general  welfare. 

OLIVES.  They  are  named  in  the  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt  and  Greece ;  and  at 
Athens  their  cultivation  was  taught  by  Cecrops,  1556  B.C.  He  brought  the  olive 
from  Sais,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  was  for  ages  previously  abundant.  The  olive 
was  first  planted  in  Italy  about  562  b.c.  **  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou 
shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again  :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fiitherleas, 
and  for  the  widow." — Deut.  xxiv.  20. 

OLYMPIADS.  The  Greeks  computed  time  by  the  celebrated  era  of  the  Olympiads, 
which  date  from  the  year  776  b.c,  being  the  year  in  which  Coroebus  was  successful 
at  the  Olympic  games.  This  era  differed  from  all  others  in  being  redtoned  by 
periods  of  four  years  instead  of  single  years.  Each  period  of  four  years  was  called 
an  Olympiad,  and  in  marking  a  date,  the  year  and  Olympiad  were  both  mentioned. 
The  second  Olympiad  began  in  772  ;  the  third,  in  768 ;  the  fourth,  in  764 ;  the 
fifth,  in  760;  the  10th,  in  740,  &c. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  These  games,  so  famous  among  the  Greeks,  were  instituted  in 
honour  of  Jupiter.  They  were  holden  at  the  beginning  of  every  fifth  year,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  now  ike  Morea,  to  exer- 
cise their  youth  in  five  kinds  of  combats.  Those  who  were  conquerors  in  these  games 
were  highly  honoured  by  their  countrymen.  The  prise  contended  for  was  a  crown 
made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wild  olive,  appropriated  to  this  use.  The  games  were 
instituted  by  Pelops,  1307  b.o.  They  are  also  ascribed  to  an  ancient  Hercules ;  and 
were  revived  by  Iphytus  among  the  Greeks,  884  B.C'-^Dmfreenop. 

OMENS. — See  Augury.  Amphictyon  was  the  first  who  is  recorded  as  having  drawn 
prognostications  from  omens,  1497  b.c.  Alexander  tbs  Great  is  said  to  ^ve  had 
these  superstitions ;  and  also  Mithridates  the  Great,  celebrated  for  his  wars  with  the 
Romans,  his  victories,  his  conquest  of  twenty-four  nations,  and  his  misfortunes.    At 
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the  birth  of  this  latter,  there  were  seen,  for  seventy  days  together,  two  large  comets, 
whose  splendour  eclipsed  that  of  the  noon-day  sun,  occupying  so  vast  a  space  as 
the  fourth  part  of  the  heavens  ;  and  this  omen,  we  are  told,  directed  all  the  actions 
of  Mithridates  throughout  his  life,  so  much  had  superstition  combined  with  nature  to 
render  him  great,  135  b.c. — Justin, 

OMNIBUSES.  These  yehicles,  of  which  there  are  nearly  4000  in  the  London  circuit, 
were  introduced  by  an  enterprising  coach  proprietor  named  ShUlibeer,  and  first 
licensed  at  Somerset  house  in  July,  1 829. 

O.  P.  RIOT  AT  COVENT  GARDEN  THEATRE.  The  memorable  riot,  known  by 
this  name,  ocenrred  on  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre,  on  account  of  the  increased 
prices  of  admission,  Sept.  18, 1809.  The  play  was  MeusMh,  and  from  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  until  its  fall  not  one  word  from  the  stage  was  heard.  The  concurrence 
of  all  parti  of  the  house  in  the  desire  for  reduction,  gave  •  farions  and  determined 
party  in  the  pit  (many  of  them  persons  known,  and  of  some  consideration  in  the 
city)  oonrsge  to  proceed,  and  great  injury  was  done  in  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries.  For 
many  soccMsiTe  nights  the  audience,  too  strong  to  be  oontroUed,  continued  their 
demand,  and  renewed  their  depredations,  while  &e  managers  seemed,  on  their  part, 
resolved  not  to  give  way ;  bnt  in  the  end  they  yielded.  This  contest,  which  continued 
for  nearly  three  months,  was  terminated  Dec.  10,  same  year. 

OPERA.  Octavio  Rinucdni,  of  Florence,  was  the  inventor  of  operas,  or  of  the  cnstom 
of  giving  musical  representations  of  come<ty,  tragedy,  and  other  dramatic  pieces. 
Emelio  de  Cavalero,  however,  disputed  this  honour  with  him,  a.d.  1590. — Nouv, 
Diet,  Hist,  Among  the  Venetians,  opera  was  the  chief  glory  of  their  carnival. 
About  the  year  1669,  the  abbot  Perrin  obtained  a  grant  from  Louis  XIV.  to  set  up 
an  opera  at  Puis,  where,  in  1672,  was  acted  Pomona.  Sir  William  Davenant  intro- 
duced a  species  of  opera  in  London,  in  1684.  The  first  regularly  performed  open 
was  at  York-buildings,  in  1692.  The  first  at  Dmry-lane  was  in  1705.  The  operas 
of  Handel  were  performed  in  1 735,  and  they  became  general  in  several  of  the  thea. 
tres  a  few  years  after.  Among  the  ikvourite  performances  of  this  kind  was  Gay's 
Beggar's  Opera,  first  perform^  in  1727.  It  ran  for  sixty-three  succesnve  nights, 
but  so  offended  the  persons  in  power,  that  the  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license 
for  performance  a  second  part  of  it,  entitled  ^*  Polly."  This  resentment  induced 
Gay  s  friends  to  come  forward  on  its  publication  with  so  handsome  a  subscription, 
that  his  profits  amounted  to  1200/.,  whereas  the  Beggar's  Opera  had  gained  him 
only  400/.  ^L{fe  qf  Gag, 

OPERA  HOUSE,  the  ITALIAN.  The  original  bnilding  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  sir  John  Vanbrugh,  though  Mr.  Pennant  attributes  it  to 
sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  was  built,  acconling  to  this  authority,  in  1704.  The 
Opera-house  was  burnt  down,  June  17,  1 788  ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  theatre 
was  laid,  April  3, 1790  ;  and  it  was  opened,  Sept.  22,  1791,  on  an  improved  plan, 
though  the  exterior  was  not  erected  in  its  present  style  till  1818,  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Nash.  It  is  now  a  handsome  edifice  cased  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with  an 
elq^t  colonnade  supported  by  cast-iron  pillars  of  the  Doric  order.  The  front  ia 
decorated  with  a  rilievo,  executed  by  Mr.  Bubb,  in  1821,  representing  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  Music.  The  interior  is  magnificent,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
theatre  of  La  Scale,  at  Milan. 

OPERA,  THi  ENGLISH.  This  theatre,  under  the  name  of  the  Lyceum,  was  opened 
June  15,  1816,  with  an  address  spoken  by  the  gifted  Mias  Kelly.  It  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  16,  1830.  The  exterior  of  the  late  Lyceum,  in  consequence 
of  the  situation  of  the  building,  exhibited  no  architectural  beauties,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  added  in  1823  ;  but  the  interior  was  neat  It  was 
about  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  distance  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
front  boxes  was  only  thirty  feet.  The  new  English  Opera-house,  or  Lyceum,  was 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  S.  Beasley,  and  was  opened  in  July,  1834. 

OPORTO.  By  nature  one  of  the  most  impregnable  cities  in  Europe  ;  the  great  mart 
of  Portuguese  wine  known  as  '*  Port."  A  chartered  company  for  the  regalation  of 
the  Port-wine  trade  was  established  here  in  a.d.  1756.  See  article  Wines*  The 
French  nn&er  marshal  Soult  were  surprised  hereby  lord  Wellington,  and  defSsated  in 
an  action  fought  May  11 ,  1809.  The  Miguelites  attacked  Oporto,  and  were  repulsed 
after  a  sharp  contest  by  the  Pedroites,  with  considerable  loss,  September  19. 1832. 
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OPTICS.  As  a  science,  optics  date  their  origin  a  little  prior  to  the  time  of  Albazen,  an 
Arabian  philosopher,  who  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  advanced 
rapidly  since  the  time  of  Halley,  and  is  now  one  of  our  most  flourishing  as  well  as 
useful  sciences. 


Burning  lenses  known  at  Athens  at 
least  .... 

Two  of  the  leading  principles  known  to 
the  Platonista 

First  treatise  on,  by  Euolid,  about     .    . 

The  magnifying  power  of  conrex  glasses 
and  concave  mirrors,  and  the  prisma- 
tic colours  produced  by  angular  glass, 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  about       .  a.d. 

Treatise  on  Optics,  by  Ptolemy  . 

Greatly  improved  by  Albaaen 

Bints  for  spectacles  and  telescopes  given 
by  Roger  Bacon,  about 

Spectacles  (said  to  have  been)  invented 
by  Salvinus  Armatus,  of  Pisa,  before  . 

Camera  obscura  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Baptista  Porta  . 

Telescopes  invented  by  Leonard  Digges, 
about        

Telescope  made  by  Jansen  (who  is  said 
also  to  have  invented  the  microscope), 
about        

[The  same  instrumoit  constructed  by 
Galileo,  without  using  the  production 
of  Jansm.] 

Astronomical  teleeoope  suggested  by 
Kepler 1611 

lilcrosoope,  according  to  Huygens,  in- 
vented by  Drebbcl,  about  .        .        .  1G21 
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300 
280 


50 

120 

1100 

1280 

13U0 

1060 

1571 


1009 


[Jansen  and  Galileo  havo  also  been  stated 

to  be  the  inventors.] 
Cassegrainian  reflector  ....  1621 
Law  of  refraction  discovered  by  SnelUns, 

about A.i>.  1624 

Reflecting  telescope,  James  Gregory  .    .  1063 

Newton         .         .  16G6 

Motion  and  velocity  of  light  discovered 

by  Roemer,  and  after  him  by  Casslni  1667 
[Its  velocity  demonstrated  to  be  190 

millions  of  miles  in  sixteen  minuter] 
Double  refraction  explained  by  Bartho- 

linus M»» 

Newton's  discoveries  .        .         .    .  1674 

Telescopes  with  a  single  lens,  by  Tschim- 

hauscn,  about  .....  1690 
Polarization  of  light,  Huygens,  about  .  1G£^ 
Structure  of  the  eye  explained  by  Petit, 

about 1700 

Achromatic  telescope  constructed  by  Bfr. 

Hall  (but  not  made  public)  in  .  .  1733 
Ck)nstructed  by  Dollond,  most  likely 

without  any  knowledge  of  Hall's  .  1757 
Hcrschel's   great    reflecting    tdesoope, 

erected  at  Slough  ....  1789 
Camera  lucida  (Dr.  Wollaston)  .  .  .  180? 
Ramage's  reflecting  telescope  erected  at 

Greenwich 1890 


OPTIC  NERVES.  The  discoverer  of  the  optic  nenres  is  reputed  to  have  been  N. 
Varole,  a  surgeon  and  physician  of  Bologna,  about  a.d.  1538.— JVouo.  2>tc/. 

ORACLES.  The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Dodona  ;  but  the  most  famous  was 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  1263  b.c. — See  Delphi,  The  heathen  oracles  were  always 
deliYered  in  such  dubious  expressions  or  terms,  that  let  what  would  happen  to 
the  inquirer,  it  might  be  accommodated  or  explained  to  mean  the  event  that  came 
to  pass.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  sorts  of  oracles  ;  as  first,  those  that 
were  delivered  viva  voce,  as  when  God  spoke  to  Moses  ;  secondly!  prophetical 
dreams,  as  those  of  Joseph  ;  thirdly,  visions,  as  when  a  prophet  in  an  ecstaoy,  being 
properly  neither  asleep  nor  awake,  had  supernatural  revelations ;  fourthly,  when 
they  were  accompanied  with  the  ephod  or  the  pectoral  worn  by  the  high  priest,  who 
was  indued  with  the  gift  of  foretelling  future  things,  upon  extraordinary  occaaions  ; 
fifthly,  by  consulting  the  prophets  or  messengers  sent  by  God.  At  the  banning 
of  ChrisUanity,  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  very  common  ;  but  it  immediately 
afterwards  ceased. — Lempriere  ;  Pardon. 

ORANGE.  The  sweet,  or  China  orange,  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  China  by 
the  Portuguese,  in  1547  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  identical  tree,  whence  all  the 
European  orange-trees  of  this  sort  were  produced,  is  still  preserved  at  Lisbon,  in  the 
gardens  of  one  of  its  nobility.  Orange-trees  were  first  brought  to  England,  and 
.planted,  with  little  success,  in  1595.  But  from  that  time  the  fruit  has  been  com- 
mon in  these  countries. 

ORANGE,  House  or.  This  illustrious  house  is  as  ancient  as  any  in  Europe,  and 
makes  a  most  distinguished  figure  in  history.  Otho  I.,  count  of  Naasau,  received 
the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Zutphen  with  his  two  wives,  and  they  continued 
several  hundred  years  in  the  family.  Otho  II.  count  of  Nassau  Dillembourg,  who 
.  died  in  1369,  got  a  great  accession  of  territories  in  the  Low  Countries  by  his  wife 
Abelais,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Godfrey  count  of  Yianden ;  and  his  grandson  Gil- 
bert, having  married  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Philip,  baron  of  htck  and  Breda, 
added  these  to  his  other  domains  in  1404.  The  title  of  prince  of  Orange  came  first 
into  the  Nassau  family  by  the  marrisge  of  Claude  de  Chalons  with  the  count  of 
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Nassau,  in  1530.  William  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England, 
landed  at  Torbay,  with  an  army.  Not.  5,  1688,  and  was  crowned  with  his  queen, 
the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  April  11,  1689. 

ORANGEMEN.  A  battle,  called  the  battle  of  the  Diamond,  was  fought  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  in  Sept  1795 ;  and  the  treachery  experienced  by  the  Protestants  on  that 
occasion  convinced  them  they  would  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
from  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  unless  they  associated  for  their  defence.  In  com- 
memoration of  that  victory  the  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
Sept.  21,  1795  ;  but  the  name  of  Orangeman  existed  some  time  before.  They  asso- 
ciated to  maintain  the  constitution  fn  church  and  state,  as  established  at  the  Revo- 
lution by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  first  Orange  lodge  was  formed  in  Dublin,  the  mem- 
bers publishing  a  declaration  of  their  principles,  in  Jan.  1 798. — Sir  Rich,  Musgrave, 

ORATOR  HENLEY.  An  English  clergyman  of  some  talents,  and  great  eccentricity, 
obtained  this  name  by  opening  what  he  called  his  *'  Oratory*'  in  London,  in  1726. 
He  had  a  kind  of  chapel  in  Newport-market,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  theological 
topics  on  Sundays,  and  other  subjects  on  Wednesdays,  every  week.  Novelty  pro- 
cured him  a  multitude  of  hearers  ;  but  he  was  too  imprudent  to  gain  any  permanent 
advantage  from  his  project.  After  having  served  as  a  butt  for  the  satirical  wits, 
poets,  and  painters  of  his  time,  he  removed  his  oratory  to  Clare-market,  and  sunk 
into  comparative  obscurity  and  contempt  previously  to  his  death,  in  1 756. 

ORATORIOS.  Their  origin  is  ascribed  to  St.  Philip  Neri.  The  first  oratorio  in 
London  was  performed  in  Lincoln's-Inn  theatre,  in  Portugal-street,  in  1732. 

ORCHARDS.  As  objects  of  farming  or  field  culture,  orchards  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although  they 
had,  doubtlessly,  existed  in  Great  Britain  for  many  ages  previously,  as  appendages  to 
wealthy  religions  establishments. — Lottdan. 

ORDEAL.  The  ordeal  was  known  among  the  Greeks.  With  us  it  is  a  term  signifying 
the  judiciary  determination  of  accusations  for  criminal  offences  by  fire  and  water. 
It  was  introduced  ioto  England  with  other  superstitions  taken  from  the  codes  of  the 
Germans.  That  by  fire  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes  of  the  people,  tliat  of  water, 
to  bondsmen  and  rustics.  Hence  the  expression  of  going  through  fire  and  water  to 
serve  another.  Women  accused  of  incontinency  formerly  underwent  the  ordeal,  to 
prove  their  innocence.  A  prisoner  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  might  choose  whether 
he  would  put  himself  for  trial  upon  God  and  his  country,  by  twelve  men,  as  at  this 
day,  or  upon  God  only  ;  and  then  it  was  called  the  judgment  of  God,  presuming 
he  would  deliver  the  innocent.  The  accused  were  to  pass  barefooted  and  blindfold 
over  nine  red-hot  plough-shares,  or  were  to  carry  burning  irons  in  their  hands ; 
and  accordingly  as  thev  escaped,  they  were  judged  innocent  or  guilty,  acquitted  or 
condemned*.  The  ordeal  was  used  from  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  to  that  of 
Henry  III.  It  was  abolished  by  a  royal  proclamation,  45  Henry  III.,  1261. — 
Law  Diet.    RgrnerU  Feedera. 

ORDINATION.  In  the  ancient  church  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  vague  and  abso- 
lute ordination ;  but  every  one  ordained  had  a  church  whereof  he  was  to  be  clerk  or 
priest  hi  the  twelfth  century,  they  grew  more  remiss,  and  ordained  without  any 
title  or  benefice.  The  church  of  Rome  is  episcopal ;  and  the  church  of  England  so 
far  acknowledges  the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  that  church,  that  a  Catholic  priest 
is  only  required  to  abjure  its  peculiar  distinctions,  and  he  can  officiate  without 
re-ordination.  The  late  Dean  Kirwan  was  thus  ordained  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

ORDNANCE-OFFICE.  In  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  guns,  this  office 
was  supplied  by  officers  under  the  following  names :  the  bowyer ;  the  cross-bowyer ; 
the  galeater,  or  purveyor  of  helmets ;  the  armourer;  and  the  keeper  of  the  tents. 
And,  in  this  state  it  continued,  till  king  Henry  VIII.  placed  it  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  master,  a  lieutenant,  surveyor,  &c.  Some  improvements  have  been  made 
since,  and  this  very  important  branch  is  now  under  the  direction  of  the  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  who  is  colonel-in-chief  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery. 

•■ 

*  The  wator  ordeal  was  perfwmed  in  either  hot  or  cold :  in  cold  water,  the  parties  suspected  wero 
adjudged  Innocent,  if  their  bodies  were  borne  up  by  the  water,  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature ;  in  hoi 
water,  they  were  to  put  their  bare  arms  or  legs  into  scalding  water,  which  if  they  brought  out  without 
hurt,  they  were  taken  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime. 
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ORGANS.  The  inventioii  of  the  organ  is  attribated  to  Archimedes,  abont  220  b.c.  ; 
Irat  the  fact  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority.  It  is  also  attributed  to  one  Ctesi- 
bins,  a  barber  of  Alexandria,  about  100  b.c.  Tlie  organ  was  brought  to  Europe  from 
the  Greek  empire,  and  was  first  applied  to  religious  devotions,  in  churches,  in  a.d. 
658. — Bellarmine,  Organs  were  used  in  the  Western  churches  by  pope  Yitalianus, 
in  658. — Ammonius,  It  is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was  known  in  France  in  the  time 
of  Louis  I.,  815,  when  one  was  constructed  by  an  Italian  priest.  St.  Jerome  men- 
tions an  organ  with  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  which  might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off ; 
and  another  at  Jerusalem,  which  might  have  been  heard  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Hie  organ  at  Haerlem  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe  ;  it  has  60  stops,  and  8000 
pipes.  At  Seville  is  one  with  100  stops,  and  5300  pipes.  The  organ  at  Amsterdam 
has  a  set  of  pipes  that  imitate  a  chorus  of  human  voices. 

ORGANS  IN  England.  That  at  York-minster  is  the  largest;  and  the  organ 
in  the  Music-hall,  Birmingham,  the  next.  In  London,  the  largest  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Spitalfields  church ;  and  that  in  Christ  Church  is  nearly  as  extensive.  The 
best  is  the  famous  Temple  organ,  erected  by  competition  of  Schmidt  and  Harris, 
two  eminent  builders ;  and  after  long-protracted  disputes  about  their  merits,  the 

Jiuestion  was  referred  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  afterwards  chief  justice,  who  decided  in 
avour  of  Schmidt. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  ISLES.  These  islands  were  ceded  by  Denmark  to 
Scotland  in  a.d.  839,  and  were  confirmed  to  James  II I. ,  for  a  sum  of  money,  in 
1468.  The  Orkneys  were  the  ancient  Orcades  ;  and,  united  with  Shetland,  they 
now  form  one  of  the  Scotch  counties.  The  bishopric  of  Orkney  was  founded  by  St. 
Servanus  early  in  the  fifth  century,  some  affirm  by  St.  Colm,  It  ended  with  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  about  1689. 

ORLEANS,  SisoB  of,  by  the  English,  under  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Salisbury,  Oct  12,1 428. 
The  city  was  bravely  defended  by  Gaucour,  the  more  so  as  its  fall  would  have  ruined 
the  cause  of  Charles  VI.,  king  of  France ;  and  it  was  relieved,  and  the  siege  raised, 
by  the  intrepidity  and  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  afterwards  sumamed  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  April  29,  1429.    Siege  of  Orleans,  when  the  duke  of  Guise  was  killed,  1563. 

ORLEANS,  NEW.  The  capital  of  Louisiana,  built  in  1720,  under  the  regency  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  1788,  seven-eighths  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  fire ; 
but  it  is  now  rebuilt.    The  British  were  repulsed  here  with  great  loss,  Jan.  7, 1815. 

ORRERY.  The  employment  of  planetary  machines  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  construction  of 
the  depsydrc  and  other  horological  automata.  Ptolemy  devised  the  circles  and  epi- 
cycles that  distinguish  his  system  about  a.d.  130.  The  planetary  clock  of  Fin^, 
was  begun  a.d.  1553.  The  planetarium  of  De  Rheita  was  formed  about  1650. 
The  Orrery,  so  called,  was  invented  by  Charles,  earl  of  Orrery ;  but  periiaps  with 
more  justice  it  is  ascribed  to  Mr.  Rowley  of  Lichfield,  whom  his  lordship  patronised, 
1670.    This  Orrery  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

ORTHES,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  Spanish  armies  on  one  side,  and  the 
French  on  the  other,  the  former  commanded  by  the  marquess  (now  dvJke)  of  Wel- 
lington, and  the  latter  b^  marshal  Soult.  In  this  memorable  engagement  the  British 
gained  a  great  and  dedsive  victory,  February  27,  1814. 

OSSORY,  Bishopric  of.  This  see  was  first  planted  at  Saiger,  about  a.d.  402, 
(tliirty  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick),  from  whence  the  bishops  of  it 
were  called  Episcopi  Saigerensis.  From  Saiger  it  was  translated  to  Aghavoe  in 
Upper  Ossory  in  1052 ;  for  in  the  MS.  Annals  of  Leinster,  under  that  year,  we  meet 
with  this  passage :  **  A  church  was  built  at  Achadboe,  and  the  shrine  of  Canic 
placed  in  it."  This  St.  Canic,  the  son  of  Laidee,  an  eminent  poet,  was  tike  first 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Aghavoe,  which  he  founded,  and  in  which  he  died  in  599. 
Felix  O'Dullany,  bishop  of  Ossory,  translated  this  see  to  Kilkenny,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  The  Cathedral  Church  was  allowed  to  be  the  finest 
in  Ireland ;  its  east  window  was  ornamented  with  stained  glass,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. It  is  said  that  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  rebels,  in  1645,  offered  700iL  for 
ity  in  order  to  carry  it  to  Rome.  This  window  was  afterwards  totally  destroyed  in 
the  course  of  the  rebellion  of  that  time. 

OSTEND.  This  town  is  famous  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained  against  die  Spaniards, 
from  July  1601  to  September  1604,  when  it  surrendered  by  an  hononnble  cajntola- 
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tion.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French  seized  Ostend ;  but,  in 
1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies.  It  was  again  taken 
by  the  French  in  1745,  hot  restored  in  1748.  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  gar- 
risoned this  town  for  the  empress-qaeen  Maria  Theresa.  In  1792,  the  French  once 
more  took  Ostend,  which  Uiey  evacuated  in  1793,  and  repossessed  in  1794.  The 
English  landed  a  body  of  troops  here,  who  destroyed  the  works  of  the  Bruges  canal ; 
bnt  the  wind  shifting  before  they  could  re-embark,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  French,  May  19, 1798. 

OSTRACISM.  From  the  Greek  word  Ottraeon,  an  oyster  ;  a  mode  of  proscription  at 
Athens,  where  a  plurality  of  ten  yoices  condemned  to  ten  years'  banishment  those 
who  were  either  too  rich,  or  had  too  much  authority,  for  fear  they  might  set  up  for 
tyrants  over  their  natire  country,  but  without  any  confiscation  of  tiieir  goods  or 
estate.  This  custom  is  said  to  hare  been  first  introduced  by  the  tyrant  Htppias ;  by 
others  it  is  ascribed  to  Clysthenes,  about  510  b.c.  The  people  wrote  the  names,  of 
those  whom  they  most  suspected  upon  small  shells  ;  these  they  put  into  an  urn  or 
box,  and  presented  it  to  the  senate.  Upon  a  scrutiny,  he  whose  name  was  oftenest 
written  was  sentenced  by  the  council  to  be  banished,  ob  arit  et  fodi.  But  this 
law  at  last  was  abused,  and  they  who  deserved  best  of  the  commonwealth  fell  under 
the  popular  resentment,  as  Aristides  noted  for  his  justice,  Miltiades  for  his  victories, 
&c.  It  was  abolished  by  ironically  proscribing  Hyperbolas,  a  mean  person. 

OSTROLBNKAf  Battlk  of,  between  the  Poles  and  Russians,  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary and  desperate  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  for  the  reoorerj  of  their  inde- 
pende&oe.  May  26,  1831.  On  both  sides  the  slsughter  was  immense,  but  the  Poles 
remained  masters  of  the  field ;  they,  however,  shortly  afterwards  retreated  to  Praga. 

OTAHBITE.  Discovered  in  1767,  by  captain  Wallis,  who  called  it  G«orge  the  Third 
Island.  Captain  Cook  came  hither  in  1768,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus;  sailed 
round  the  whole  island  in  a  boat,  and  staid  three  months :  it  was  visited  twice  after- 
ward by  that  celebrated  navigator.— See  Cook,  Omai,  a  native  of  this  island,  was 
brought  over  to  England  by  captain  Cook,  and  carried  back  by  him,  in  his  Isst 
▼oysge.  In  1799,  king  Pomarre  ceded  the  district  of  Matavai  to  some  English  mis- 
sionaries. Queen  Pomarre  compelled  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  France, 
Sept.  9, 1843.  She  retraets,  and  Otaheite  and  the  neighbouring  islands  are  taken 
possession  of  by  admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  Nov. 
1843.    Seixore  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  English  consul,  March  5, 1844. 

OTTBRBURN,  Battlb  of,  fought  in  1388,  between  the  English  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  Scots  under  sir  William  Douglas,  who 
was  slsin  hj  Henry  Perey^  sumamed  Hotspur ;  but  the  Soots  obtained  the  victory, 
and  the  two  Perdes  were  made  prisoners.  On  this  battle  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaie 
is  founded. —  Wokingham, 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Turks,  founded  by  Ottoman  1.  on  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  eastern  Oreeks,  a.d.  1293. — See  Turkey, 

OUDENARDE,  Battle  of,  between  the  English  and  allies  under  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  prince  Eugene,  against  the  French,  who  were  besieging  Oudenarde. 
The  French  were  defeated  and  entirely  routed,  with  great  loss.  Marlborough  pushed 
his  victory  so  far  that  the  French  king  entered  into  a  n^otiation  for  peace,  which 
was,  however,  of  no  effect,  July  11,  1708. 

OULART,  Battlb  of,  between  a  body  of  5000  insurgents,  and  the  king*s  troops.  In 
this  fktal  affair,  the  North  Cork  militia  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  lieut.-ool.,  a  seijeant, 
and  three  privates,  done  escaping,  May  27, 1798.— ^S'ir  R.  Musyrave. 

OUNCE.  The  sixteenth  part  of  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  twelfth  of  the  pound  troy. 
The  word  is  from  uneia  ;  and  its  precise  weight  was  fixed  by  Henry  111.,  who  de- 
creed that  an  English  ounce  should  be  640  dry  grains  of  wheat ;  that  twelve  of  these 
ounees  should  be  a  pound ;  and  that  eight  pounds  shouM  be  a  gallon  of  wine,  1233. 

OUZEL  GALLEY  SOCIETY.  A  popular  and  useful  society  in  Dublin.  In  a.d. 
1700,  the  case  of  a  ship  in  the  port  of  Dnblhi  excited  great  legal  perplexity  ;  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  consequent  delay  and  expense,  it  was  referrad  to  an  arbitration  of 
merehants,  wliose  daeision  was  prompt  and  highly  approved.  This  led  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  present  soeiety  for  terminating  commercial  disputes  by  arbitration. 
The  vesid  was  named  the  Ouzei  Giiiky,  and  the  society  adopted  the  name. 
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OVATION.  An  inferior  triumph  which  the  Romans  allowed  the  generals  of  their 
armj  whose  victories  were  not  considerable.  He  who  was  thus  rewarded,  entered 
the  city  with  a  myrtle  crown  opon  his  head,  that  tree  being  consecrated  to  Yen  as  ; 
wherefore  when  Marcus  Crassus  was  decreed  the  honour  of  an  ovation,  he  partica- 
lariy  desired  it  as  a  favour  of  the  senate  to  be  allowed  a  laurel  crown  instead  of  a 
myrtle  one.  This  triumph  was  called  ovation,  because  the  general  offered  a  sheep 
when  he  came  to  the  capitol,  whereas  in  the  great  triumph  he  offered  a  bull.  Pub- 
lins  Posthumius  Tubertus  was  the  first  who  was  decreed  an  ovation,  503  b.c. 

OWHYHEE.  Discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778.  Here  this  illustrious  seaman  fell 
a  victim  to  a  sudden  resentment  of  the  natives.  A  boat  having  been  stolen  by  one 
of  the  islanders,  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  seize  the  king,  and  keep  him  as  a  hos- 
tage till  the  boat  was  restored.  The  people,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  submit 
to  this  insult ;  their  resistance  brought  on  hostilities,  and  captain  Cook  and  some  cf 
his  companions  were  killed,  Feb.  14, 1779. 

OXFORD.  The  chief  seat  of  learning  in  England.  Henry  III.,  compelled  by  his  ba- 
rons,  summoned  a  parliament  here,  1258. — Dugdale.  The  first  clear  account  we 
have  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  the  House  of  Commons,  is  in  the 
42d  of  Henry  111.,  when  it  was  settled  by  the  statutes  of  Oxford,  that  twelve  per- 
sons  should  be  chosen  to  represent  the  commons  in  the  three  parliaments  which,  by 
the  sixth  statute,  were  to  be  held  yearly. — Burton* s  annaU.  A  parliament  assem. 
bled  here,  1  Charles  I.,  1625,  in  consequence  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London  ; 
■nd  in  1644,  Charles  summoned  such  members  of  both  houses  as  were  devoted  ta 
his  interest  to  meet  him  at  Oxford ;  these  were  seceders  from  the  parliament  at 
Westminster. — See  next  article. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY.  This  university  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  se- 
minary for  learning  before  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  that  it  owed  its  revival  and  con- 
sequence to  his  liberal  patronage.  Others  state  that  though  the  university  is  as- 
cru>ed  to  Alfred,  yet  that  no  regular  institution  deserving  the  name  existed  even  at 
the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest. 


OOLLBOICB. 

All  Souls*  Ck}llege,  founded  by  Henry 

Cliichely,  abp.  of  Canterbury  .  a.d.  1437 
BalioL    John  Baliol,  knt.,  and  Deborah 

his  wife ;  he  was  father  to  Baliol  king 

of  the  Soots 1263 

Brazen-Nose.    William  Smith,  bishop  of 

Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  .  1509 
Christ  Church.    Cardinal  Wolsey,  1525 ; 

and  afterwards  by  Henry  YIIL  .  .  1532 
Corpus  Christ!.    Richard  Fox,  bishop  of 

Winchester 15)6 

Exeter.  Walter  Stapleton,  earl  of  Exeter  1314 

Hertford  CoUege 1312 

Jesus  College.    Dr.  Hugh  Price ;  queen 

Elizabeth  .         .         .        .         -1571 

Lincoln  College.  Richard  Fleming,  1427; 

finished  by  Rotheram,  bp.  of  Lincoln  .  1475 
Blagdalen.  Waynfleto.  bp.  of  Winchester  1458 
Merton  College.    Walter  de  Merton,  bp. 

of  Rochester 1274 

New  CoUege.    WUlIam  of  Wykeham, 

bishop  of  Winchester ;  first  called  St 

Mary  of  Winchester  ....  1375 


Oriel  College.  King  Edward  XL ;  Adam 
de  Brom,  archdeaoon  of  Stow  .  1394 

Pembroke.  Thos-Teesdale,  and  R.Whit- 
wick,  clerk        1620 

Queen's  College.  Robert  Eglesfield,  elk., 
confessor  to  queen  Philippa,  consort  of 
Edward  lU 1340 

St  John's.    Sir  Thomas  White  .        .    .  1.157 

Trinity.    Sir  Thomas  Pope    .        .        .  1564 

University.  Said  to  have  been  founded 
by  king  AUrod,  872 ;  founded  by  Wm. 
of  Durham 1171 

Wadham.  Nicholas  Wadham,  and  Do- 
rothy his  wife    16ia 

Worcester.  Sir  Thomas  Coke  of  BenUey 
In  Worcestershire;  it  was  originally 
called  Gloucester  College   .        .        .1714 

BaXXiB* 

St  Alban's 1547 

St  Edmund's 126B 

St  Mary's 1618 

St.  Mary  Magdalen           .                 .    .  1609 
New  Inn  HaU \2BQ 


OXFORD  ASSIZES,  The  Fatal,  when  the  high  sheriflf,  and  300  other  persons, 
died  suddenly,  of  an  infection  caught  from  the  prisoners,  20  Elix.,  1577. — Stowe. 

OXFORD,  Sbk  of.  Thb  diocese  constituted  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  until 
1541,  when  king  Henry  YIII.  erected  this  into  a  bishopric,  and  endowed  it  out  of 
the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries  of  Abingdon  and  Osney ;  and  the  tame  king 
assigned  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  Osney,  for  a  cathedral  to  this  see ;  bat,  five 
years  afterwards,  he  removed  the  seat  of  the  see  to  Oxford.  Tlie  present  cathedral 
of  Oxford  was  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Frideswide  ;  but,  when  Uie  see  was  trans- 
lated  thither,  it  was  entitled  Christ  Churchy  and  part  of  the  lands  appropriated  by 
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cardinal  Wolsey  to  the  maintenance  of  his  college,  was  allotted  to  the  dean  and 
chapter;  but  daring  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  see  was  almost  stripped  of 
the  ample  endowments  it  reoeiyed  from  her  father. 

OXFORD,  EDWARD,  his  ASSAULT  on  the  QUEEN.  A  yovth  named  Oxford, 
who  had  been  a  servant  in  a  pnblic-house,  discharged  two  pistols  at  Her  Majesty 
queen  Victoria  and  prince  Albert,  as  they  were  proceeding  up  Con8titution-hill  in  an 
open  phaeton  from  Buckingham-palace.  He  stood  within  a  few  yards  of  the  car- 
riage ;  but  fortunately  neither  Her  Majesty  nor  the  prince  were  injured,  June  10, 
1840.  Oxford  was  subsequently  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  (July  10),  and  being  ad- 
judged  to  be  insane,  he  was  sent  for  confinement  to  Bethlehem-hospital. 

OXYGEN  AIR  or  GAS.  One  of  the  most  important  agents  in  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  art,  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  Aug.  1774. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER.  A  commission  directed  to  the  judges  and  other  gentle- 
men of  the  courts  to  which  it  is  issued,  by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  to  hear 
and  determine  treasons,  felonies^  &c 

O  YES.  A  corruption  of  the  French  oyez,  hear  ye  1  The  term  used  by  a  public  crier, 
to  enjoin  silence  and  attention ;  very  ancient,  but  the  date  not  known. 

P. 

PACIFICATION,  Edicts  of.  The  name  usually  given  by  the  French  to  the  edicts 
of  their  kings  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  with  the  object  of  appeasing  the  commo- 
tions occasioned  by  their  previous  persecutions. 

First  edict,  published  1»y  Charles  IX. 
permitting  the  free  exercise  of  the  re- 
formed religion  near  all  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  realm  Jan.  1662 

Edict ;  the  reformed  religion  permitted 
in  the  houses  of  lords  Justiciaries,  and 
certain  other  persons         .        Biarch  lfi63 

These  edicts  revoked,  and  all  Protestant 
ministers  ordered  to  depart  the  king- 
dom in  15  days  ....  1568 

Bdlct,  allowing  lords  and  others  to  have 
service  in  their  houseSf  and  granting 
public  service  in  certain  towns  .  1570 

[In  August  157S,  the  same  monarch  authorised 
the  msssnoire  of  8t  Bartholomew.— See 
BarOiolomew.1 

PADLOCKS.    This  spedea  of  lock  was  invented  by  Bechar  at  Nuremberg  in  a.d.  1540. 

PAGANISM.  Pagans,  in  the  Scriptures  called  the  heathen,  idolaters,  and  gentiles, 
are  worshippers  of  idols,  not  agreeing  in  any  set  form  or  points  of  belief,  except  in 
that  of  one  Grod  supreme,  in  which  point  all  travellers  assure  us  they  concur,  and 
their  having  gods  is  a  demonstrative  proof  of  that  belief.  Constantine  ordered  the 
Pag^  temples  to  be  destroyed  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  a.d.  331 ;  and  Pft- 
ganism  was  finally  overthrown  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  about  390. 
^TUlemoni, 

PAINTING.  An  art,  according  to  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  Egypt.  Osy- 
mandyas  (see  Egypt)  ^  causes  bis  exploits  to  be  represented  in  painting,  2100  b.c. — 
Usher,  Pausias  of  Sicyon  was  the  inventor  of  the  encaustic,  a  method  of  burning  the 
colours  into  wood  or  ivory,  335  b.o.  The  ancients  considered  Sicyon  the  nursery 
of  painters.  Antiphiles,  an  Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  gro- 
tesque, 332  B.C.— P/tny.  The  art  was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Etruria,  by  Quin- 
tua  Fabius,  who  on  that  account  was  styled  Ftc/or,  291  b.c — Livy\  The  first 
excellent  pictures  were  brought  from  Corinth  by  Mummius,  146  b.c    After  the 

*  Parrbadua  of  Ephcsns  and  Zeuzls  were  cotemporary  palntera  Theee  artists  once  contended  fyr 
pre-eminence  in  their  profession,  and  when  they  exhibited  their  rcqieetive  pieces,  the  birds  came  to 
peck  the  grapes  which  Zeuzis  had  painted.  Parrhaslus  then  produced  his  piece,  and  Zenzis  said, 
*'  Ranove  the  curtain,  that  we  may  see  the  painting.**  The  curtain  itself  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuzis  acknowledged  himself  to  be  conquered,  exclaiming,  **  Zeuzis  has  deceived  the  birds;  but 
Parrhasins  has  deceived  Zeuzis !  **  Parrhaslus  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  wore  a  crown  of  gold, 
calling  himself  king  of  painters,  415  ac— P/utorcA. 


Edict  of  Pacification  published  by  Henry 

m April  1576 

This  edict  was  revoked  .  Dec.  li>76 

And  was  renewed  for  six  years     .    Oct.  1577 
[Several  edicts   were  published  against  the 

Protestants  aftw  the  six  years  ezpired.] 
Edict  of  Uenry  IT.  renewing  that  of  Oct. 

1577 1501 

Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Henry  IV.  eztendlng 
the  toleration  allowed  to  Protestanta 
—809  Edict  cf  NanUt  April  1508 

This  last  edict  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  1610 
Again,  by  Louis  XIT.        .         .         .    .  1652 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  XIY.         ...  Oct  1685 
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death  of  Aogiutiu,  not  a  lingle  painter  of  eminence  appeared  for  aereral  agea  ;  Lo- 
diua,  who  was  Terj  celebrated,  is  supposed  to  have  bieen  the  last,  about  a.d.  1 4. 
Painting  on  canvas  seems  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  in  a.d.  66.  Bede,  the 
Saxon  historian,  who  died  in  735,  knew  something  of  the  art.  It  revived  aboot  the 
dose  of  the  13th  century,  and  Giovanni  Cimabue.  of  Florence,  is  awarded  the 
honour  of  its  restoration.  It  was  at  once  encouraged  and  generously  patronised  in 
Italy.  John  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges,  and  his  brother  Hubert,  are  regarded  as  tha 
founders  of  the  Flenush  school  of  painting  in  oil,  1415.— Du  Fresno^,  Paulo  Uc« 
cello  was  the  first  who  studied  perspective.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land,  is  a.d.  1523,  about  which  time  Henry  YIII.  patronised  Holbein,  and  invit^ 
Titian  to  his  court. 

PALATINE.  A  German  dignity.  William  the  Conqueror  made  his  nej^hew,  Hugh 
D'Abrincis,  count  palatine  of  Chester,  with  the  title  of  earl,  1070.  £dward  III. 
created  the  palatine  of  Lancaster,  1376. — See  Lanecuter,  Duchy  of.  The  bishop, 
rics  of  Ely  and  Durham  were  also  made  county  palatines.  There  is  also  mention 
made  of  the  county  palatine  of  Hexham,  in  33  of  Henry  VIII.  chap.  10,  which 
then  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  by  the  14th  of  Elisabeth,  it  was  dis- 
solved, and  made  part  of  the  county  of  Northumberland.  The  palatinate  juris- 
diction of  Durham  was  separated  from  the  diocese,  and  vested  in  the  crown, 
June  21,  1836. 

PALATINES  AND  SWABIANS.  About  7000  of  these  poor  protestants,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  driven  from  their  habitations  by  the  French,  arrived  in  England, 
and  were  encamped  on  Blackheath  and  Camberwell  common :  a  brief  was  granted  to 
collect  alms  for  them.  500  families  went  under  the  protection  of  the  government 
to  Ireland,  and  settled  chiefly  about  Limerick,  where  parliament  granted  them 
24,000/.  for  their  support.  3000  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Hudson's  Bay,  but 
not  having  been  received  kindly  by  the  inhabitants,  they  went  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
being  there  greatly  encouraged  by  the  quakers,  they  invited  over  some  thousands  of 
German  and  Swiss  protestants,  who  soon  made  this  colony  more  flourishing  than 
any  other,  7  Anne,  1709. — Anderton. 

PALACE  COURT.  The  court  of  the  queen's  palace  of  Westminster,  created  by  let- 
ters patent,  16  Charles  II.,  1664.  It  is  held  in  Great  Scotland  Yard,  and  is  a  court 
of  record  for  the  trial  of  all  personal  actions,  whatever  their  amount  may  be,  arising 
within  the  limits  of  twelve  miles  round  the  sovereign's  palace,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  London. 

PALL,  OR  PALLIUM.  In  the  Roman  church  an  ensign  of  dignity  conferred  by  the 
pope  upon  archbishops.  An  archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  paid  5000  florins  for  a 
pall,  by  a  decretal  of  pope  Gregory  XI.,  no  archbishop  could  call  a  council,  bless 
the  chrism,  consecrate  churches,  ordain  a  clerk,  or  consecrate  a  bishop,  till  he  had 
received  his  pall  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pall  was  first  worn  by  an  Irish  arch- 
bishop in  1151-2,  when  it  was  conferred  at  Kells  by  a  national  synod,  on  March  9, 
by  the  cardinal  priest  Paparo  on  the  four  archbishops  of  Ireland,  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashd,  and  Tuam,  when  Gelasiua  was  recognised  as  primate  of  all  Ireland. — 
Bishop  Mani, 

PALLADIUM.  The  statue  of  Pallas,  concerning  which  ancient  authors  disagree. 
Some  say  it  fell  from  heaven,  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  he  was  building  Ilium ;  but  on 
its  preservation  depended  the  safety  of  Troy ;  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declared 
should  never  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was  found  within  its  walls.  This 
fatality  being  made  known  to  the  Greeks,  they  contrived  to  steal  it  away  during  the 
Trojan  war,  1184  B.C.,  though  some  maintain,  that  it  was  only  a  statue  of  similar 
aise  and  shape,  and  that  the  real  palladium  was  conveyed  from  Troy  to  Italy  by 
^neas,  1183  B.C.,  and  preserved  by  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  secrecy  in  the 
teasple  of  Vesta,  and  esteemed  the  destiny  of  Rome. 

PALM  SUNDAY.  When  Christ  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  multi- 
tudes of  the  people  who  were  come  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  took  branches  of  the 
palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  with  acclamations  and  hosannas,  a.d.  33. 
In  memory  of  this  circumstance  it  is  usual,  in  popuh  countries,  to  carry  palms  on 
the  Sunday  before  Easter  ;  hence  called  F^m  Sunday.  Conquerors  were  not  only 
accustomed  to  carry  palm  trees  in  their  hands  ;  but  the  Romans,  moreover,  in  their 
triumplis,  sometimes  wore  toga  palmaia,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  palm  trees  were 
interwoven. 
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PALMYRA,  Ruins  of,  in  the  deserts  of  Syria,  disoovered  by  some  English  traTellers 
from  Aleppo,  a.d.  1678.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra,  which  are  chiefly  of  white  maible, 
prove  it  to  have  been  more  extensive  and  splendid  than  even  Rome  itself.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  boilt  by  Solomon.  Zenobia, 
the  queen  of  Pelmyra,  redsted  the  Roman  power  in  the  time  of  Anrelian,  who  liv- 
ing made  himself  master  of  the  place,  caused  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  destroyed, 
and  gave  the  pillage  of  the  city  to  the  soldiers.  The  stupendous  ruins  of  this  city 
were  visited,  in  1751,  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  published  an  account  of  them  in  1753. 
Mr.  Bruce,  on  ascending  a  neighbouring  mount,  was  struck  with  the  most  magnificent 
sight  which,  he  believes,  ever  mortal  saw :  the  immense  plains  below  were  so  covered 
with  the  grandest  buildings  (palaces  and  temples),  Uiey  seemed  to  touch  one  another. 

PAMPELUNA.  Spain.  This  city  was  taken  by  the  French  on  their  invasion  of 
Spain.  It  was  invested  by  the  British,  between  whom  and  the  French  very  obstinate 
conflicts  took  place,  July  27  and  29,  1813.  Pampeluna  surrendered  to  the  British, 
Oct.  31 ,  in  that  year. 

PANATHEN.£AN  GAMES.    First  celebrated  at  Athens,  1234  b.c— See  Athenaa. 

PANDECTS.  A  digest  of  the  civil  law  made  by  order  of  Justinian,  about  a.d.  529. 
These  pandects  were  accidentally  discovered  at  Amalfi,  a.d.  1137  ;  they  were  re- 
moved from  Pisa  in  1416  ;  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Medici  at  Flo- 
rence, as  the  Pandectm  FhrerUinm, 

PANORAMA.  This  ingenious  and  useful  species  of  exhibition  is  the  invention  of 
Robert  Barker.  Panoramas  are  bird's-eye  views  painted  in  distemper  round  the 
wall  of  a  circular  building,  with  a  striking  resemblance  to  reality.  In  1788,  Mr. 
Barker  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  a  view  of  that  city,  being  the  first  picture  of  the 
kind.  He  then  commenced  similar  exhibitions  in  London,  having  adopted  the  name 
of  '  Panorama,*  to  attract  notice,  and  was  ultimately  enabled  to  build  commodious 
premises  in  Leicester-square  for  that  purpose.     He  died  during  April,  1806. 

PANTHEON  AT  ROME.  A  temple  built  by  Augustus  Caesar,  some  say  by  Agrinpa, 
his  son-in-law,  25  b.c«  It  was  in  a  round  form,  having  niches  in  the  wall,  where 
the  particular  image  or  representation  of  a  particular  god  was  set  up ;  the  gates 
were  of  brass,  and  beams  covered  with  gilt  brass,  and  the  roof  coverdl  with  silver 
plate.  Pope  Boniikoe  III.  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary  de  la  Rotunda.  The  Pantheon  in  London  was  erected  by 
subscription,  and  opened  Jan.  25,  1772.  It  was  formed  into  an  Opera-house,  and 
was  burnt  down  Jan.  10,  1792 ;  was  rebuilt  in  1795 ;  and  made  a  basaar  in  1834. 

PANTOMIMES.  They  were  representations  by  gestures  and  attitudes  among  the  an- 
cients. They  were  introduced  on  the  Roman  stage  by  Pylades  and  Bathyllus,  22 
B.C. ;  and  were  then  considered  as  the  most  expressive  part  of  stage  perform- 
ances.—C7«/^.    Pantomime  dances  were  introduced  about  the  same  timc^/cfem. 

PAPER.  See  Papyrus.  Paper  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  China,  170  b.c.  It 
was  first  made  of  cotton,  about  a.d.  1000 ;   and  of  rags  in  1319.    White  coarse 

faper  was  made  by  sir  John  SpeiUnan,  a  German,  at  Dartford,  in  England,  33  Elis. 
590 ;  and  here  the  first  paper-mills  were  erected.— ^/ouw.  Paper  for  writing  and 
frinting,  manufactured  in  England,  and  an  act  passed  to  encoursge  it,  2  William 
II.,  1690 ;  before  this  time  we  paid  for  these  articles  to  France  and  Holland 
100,000/.  annually.  The  French  refugees  taught  our  people,  who  had  made  coarse 
brown  paper  almost  exclusively,  until  they  came  among  us.  White  paper  was  first 
made  by  us  in  1690. — Anderton.  Paper-making  by  a  machine  was  first  suggested 
by  Louis  Robert,  who  sold  his  model  to  the  celebrated  M.  Didot,  the  great  printer. 
The  latter  brought  it  to  Enghmd,  and  here,  conjointly  with  M.  Fourdrinier,  he  per- 
fected the  machinery.  M.  Fourdrinier  obtained  a  patent  fbr  manu£u;turing  paper 
of  an  indefinite  length  in  1807  ;  it  had  previouslv  been  made  tediously  by  the  hand. 
A  sheet  of  paper  was  made  13^00  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  at  Whitehall-mills, 
Derbyshire,  in  1830. 

PAPER-HANGINGS.  Stamped  paper  for  this  purpose  was  first  made  in  Spain  and 
Holland,  about  a.d.  1555.  Made  of  velvet  and  floss  for  hanging  apartments,  about 
1620.  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  paper  rapidly  improved  in  this  country  from 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  it  has  now  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
that  rich  stained  paper  is  made  at  twelve  shillings  for  one  yard,  and  the  common 
kinds  a  dosen  yards  for  one  shilling. 
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PAPYRUS,  the  reed  from  which  waa  made  the  celebrated  paper  of  Egypt  and  India, 
vsed  for  writings  until  the  diacoyerj  of  parchment  about  J  90  B.C.  Ptolemy  prohi- 
bited the  exportation  of  it  from  Egypt,  lest  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  should  make  a 
library  equal  to  that  of  Alexandria.  A  manuscript  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephtu 
on  papyrus  of  inestimable  value  was  among  the  treasures  seized  by  Buonaparte  in 
Italy,  and  sent  to  the  National  Library  at  Paris ;  but  it  was  restored  in  1815. 

PARCHMENT.  Invented  for  writing  books  by  Eumenes  (some  say  by  Attalus),  of 
Pergamus,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  library  at  Pergamus,  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  Alexandrian,  about  190  b.c.  Parchment-books  from  this  time  became  those 
most  used,  and  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  oldest  in  the  world  are  written  on  the 
ikins  of  goats.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Persians,  and  others,  are  said  to 
have  written  all  their  records  on  skins  long  before  Eumenes's  time. 

PARDONS.  General  pardons  were  proclaimed  at  coronations  ;  first  by  Edward  III., 
in  1327.  The  king's  power  of  pardoning  is  said  to  be  derived  a  lege  sua  dignitatis  ; 
and  no  other  person  has  power  to  remit  treason  or  felonies,  stat.  27  Henry  Vi  II  , 
1535.  In  democracies  there  is  no  power  of  pardoning;  hence  Blackfttone  mentions 
this  prerogative  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  monarchy  above  any  other 
form  of  government.  But  the  king  cannot  pardon  a  nuisance  to  prevent  its  being 
abated  ;  or  pardon  where  private  justice  is  concerned. — Bltickstone.  A  pardon  can- 
not follow  an  impeachment  of  the  house  of  commons. 

PARIAN  MARBLES.  The  chronology  of  the  Parian  Marbles  was  composed  264  b.c. 
The  Parian  Marbles  were  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  a.d.  1610.  They  were 
brought  to  England,  and  were  presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  by  Thomas 
Howard,  lord  Arundel,  whence  they  are  called  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  which  see. 

PARIS.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Paris  was  only  a  miserable  township.  It 
began  to  be  called  the  city  of  the  Parisii,  a.d.  380.  Clovis  fixed  upon  it  as  the  capi- 
tal of  his  states  in  507.  This  city  was  several  times  ravaged  by  the  Normans  ;  and 
in  1420  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  held  it  fifteen  years.  More  than  50,000 
persons  died  of  famine  and  plague  in  1438,  when  the  hungry  wolves  entered  the  city 
and  committed,  we  are  told,  great  devastation.  The  events  in  connexion  with  this 
great  city  will  be  found  under  their  respective  heads. — See  France. 


St  Denis  founded     . 

Rebuilt        .... 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  built 

The  Louvre  built  (see  Louvre) 

Hotel  deViUe 

The  Boulevards  commenced 

Fountain  of  the  Imiocents 

The  Tuileries  built  (see  TuiUrUs) 

The  Pont  Neuf  begun 


A.D. 


613 
1231 
1^70 
1622 
1533 
15.16 
1551 
1564 
1578 


The  Luxembourg,  by  Mary  of  Medlds 

Hospital  of  Invalids 

The  Hdtol-Diou  foimded    . 

The  Palais-Royal  built 

The  Val-de-Grace     :        .        .        . 

Arch  of  St  Denis  erected 

The  Palace  of  the  Deputies 

The  Military  School 

The  Pantheon ;  St  Genevieve   . 


1594 
1595 
lGi« 
161U 

1C72 
1722 
1751 
1784 


racATiBs  or  PAais. 


Treaty  of  Paris,  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Purtugal ;  cession 
to  Great  Britain  of  Canada  by  France, 
and  Florida  by  Spain      .        Feb.  10,  1763 

Treaty  of  Paris,  between  France  and 
Sardinia ;  the  latter  oe<Ung  Savoy,  &o. 

May  15,  1796 

Peace  of  Paris,  between  France  and 
Sweden,  whereby  Swedish  Pomerania 
and  the  island  of  Rugen  were  given  up 
to  the  Swedes,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the 
French  prohibitory  system  against 
Great  Britain  .        .        Jan.  6.  1810 

G^>itulation  of  Paris;  Iif^K>leon  renoun- 
ces the  sovareigBty  of  France  April  11,  1814 

Ckmvcntlon  df  Parte,  between  France  and 
the  Allied  Powi^;  the  boundaries  of 
France  to  be  IM  same  as  on  the  1st 
Jan.  1792       .        .         .         April  23,  1814 


1814 


1815 


Peace  of  Paris  ratified  by  France,  and  all 
the  Allies  .    May  14. 

Convention  of  St  Cloud,  between  mar- 
shal Davoust  and  WelUngtoo  and  Bin- 
cher  for  the  surrender  of  Paris,  July  3. 
[The  Allies  entered  It  on  the  6th.] 

Treaty  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Pmssia,  styling 
Napoleon  the  prisoner  of  those  powers, 
and  confiding  his  safeguard  to  England 

Aug.  2,  1815 

Treaty  of  Paris,  establishing  the  bounda- 
ries of  France^  and  stipolating  for  the 
occupation  of  certain  fortresses  by  fo- 
reign troops  for  three  years      Nov.  »k  l  K15 

Treaty  of  Paris,  confirming  the  treaties  of 
ChaumontandVlemMyBamedayNoT.2<),  181 G 

Troatyof  Paris,  to ftilfil  Che  articles  of 
the  Congress  of  Tienna   .        June  10,  1817 


Fortifications  of  PMt,  consisting  of  a  continuous  wall  embracing  botii  banks  of  the 
Seine,  and  of  detached  forU,  expense  140  millions  of  francs,  to  be  eonpleted  in  three 
years,  wire  decreed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  Dec.  12, 1840. 
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PARISHES  IN  ENGLAND.  The  boundaries  of  parishes  were  first  fixed  hj  Hono- 
rius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  636.  They  were  enlarged,  and  the  number  of 
parishes  was  consequently  reduced,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  they  were  10,000. 
The  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  now  amount  to  11,077.  Parish-registers  were 
commenced  a.d.  1536. 

PARK,  MUNGO,  his  Travels.  This  enterprising  trayeller  set  sail  on  his  first 
Toyage  to  Africa,  under  the  patronage  of  the  African  Society,  to  trace  the  source  of 
the  river  Niger,  May  22,  1795  ;  and  returned  Dec.  22,  1797,  after  baring  encoun- 
tered great  dangers,  without  his  journey  through  intertropical  regions  baring  enabled 
him  to  achieve  the  great  object  of  his  ambition.  He  again  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
on  his  second  voyage,  Jan.  30,  1804,  appointed  to  a  new  expedition  by  government; 
but  never  returned.  The  accounts  of  his  murder  on  the  Niger  were  a  long  time 
discredited ;  unhappily,  however,  they  were  at  length  too  well  authenticated  by  later 
intelligence.  It  appears  that  Park  and  his  party  were  attacked  by  the  natives  at 
Boussa,  and  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of  one  slave. 

PARKS.  The  Romans  attached  parks  to  their  villas.  Fulrius  Lupinus,  Pompey,  and 
Hortensius,  among  others,  had  large  parks.  In  England,  the  first  great  park  of 
which  particular  mention  is  made,  was  that  of  Woodstock,  formed  by  Henry  I., 
1125.  The  parks  of  London  are  in  a  high  degree  essential  to  the  health  of  its  im- 
mense population.  St.  James's  Park  was  drained  by  Henry  VIII.,  1537.  It  was 
improved,  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare  for  public  use,  1668.  The  Green  Park 
forms  a  part  of  the  ground  inclosed  by  Henry  VIII.  In  Hyde  Park,  the  sheet  of 
water  called  the  Serpentine  River,  although  in  Uie  form  of  a  parallelogram,  was  made 
between  1730  and  1733,  by  order  of  queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.  This 
queen  once  inquired  of  the  first  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  shut  up  the  parks  as  private  grounds.  He  replied,  '*  Three  crowns, 
your  majesty."  She  took  the  hint,  and  the  design  was  never  afterwards  entertained 
— Sec  Green  Park  ;  St.  James* s  Park. 

PARLIAMENT,  IMPERIAL,  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  It  derives  its  origin  from 
the  Saxon  general  assemblies,  called  WittenayemoU  ;  but  their  constitution  totally 
differed,  as  well  as  the  title,  which  is  more  modern,  and  is  taken  from  parler  la  ment, 
which  in  the  Norman  law-style  signifies  to  spetUc  one*s  mind.  This  at  once  denotes 
the  essence  of  British  parliaments.  The  name  was  applied  to  the  general  assemblies 
of  the  state  under  Louis  VII.  of  France,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  it  is  said  not  to  have  appeared  in  our  law  till  its  mention  in  the  statute  of  West- 
minster I.,  3  Edw.  I.,  A.D.  1272  ;  and  yet  Coke  declared  in  his  Institutes,  and 
spoke  to  the  same  effect,  when  speaker  (a.d.  1592),  that  this  name  was  used  even 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  1041.  The  first  summons  by  writ  on  record 
was  directed  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  7  John,  1205.  The  first  clear  account  we 
have  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  forming  a  house  of  commons,  was  in  the 
43rd  Henry  III.,  1258,  when  it  was  settled,  by  the  statutes  at  Oxford,  that  twelve 
persons  should  be  chosen  to  represent  the  commons  in  the  three  parliaments,  which, 
by  the  sixth  statute,  were  to  be  held  yearly. — Burton* s  Annate,  The  general  repre- 
sentation by  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  took  place  49  Henry  III.,  1265. — 
Dugdale*e  Summonees  to  Parliament,  edit.  1685. 

First  summoQsofbarons.by  king  John  A.0. 12Q5     Members  were  obliged  to  reside  at  the 

places  they  represented  .    ▲  o.  1413 

Freeholders  only  to  elect  knights       .    .  1429 

The  Journals  commenced  .  Ifi09 

Acts  of  parliament  printed  IfiOl ,  and  con- 
secutively from 16f)9 

Members  protected  from  arrest.— See  ar- 
ticle, Ferrars'  Arrest  .  1548 

Francis  Riunell,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bed* 
ford,  was  the  first  peer's  eldest  son  who 
sat  in  the  house  of  commons  .    .  1549 

The  parliament  remarkable  for  the  epoch 
in  which  were  first  formed  the  parties 
at  Court  anH  Country  June,  1680 

The  Long  Parliament^  which  voted  the 


Parliament  of  Merton  .  1836 

The  assembly  of  knights  and  burgesses. 

^Burton 1858 

First  assembly  of  the  commons  as  a  oon- 

Armed  representation.— ZHipciate  .  1865 

First  regular  parliament,  according  to 

many  historians,  88  Edward  I.         .    .  1894 
The  commons  receive  variousdistinctlons 

andpririleges 1894 

First  a  deliberative  assembly,  they  be- 
come a  legislative  power,  whose  araent 

Is  essential  to  ooasUtute  a  Uw         .    .  1308 
Parliament  of  but  one  session,  of  only  one 

day,  Richard  II.  deposed    .  .389 

Lawyers  exolodedftrom  the  house  of  com-  house  of  lords  as  useless,  first  aastim 

mons     .  •       ..        •    •  1404        bled        ....        Nov.  3,  1640 
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The  Rump  Parliament,  it  voted  the  trial 
of  Charles  L     .         .         .      Jan.  a.d.  1649 

Aoonvention  parlIaxnent>SeeCoNt«enf  Jon  1660 

A  peer  elected,  and  aat  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons    .  .    .  1649 

Catholics  excluded  from  parliament,  30 
Charles  II 1678 

The  commons  committed  a  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Tuwcr     .  .        Nor.  1678 

The  speaker  of  the  commons  refused  by 
the  king 1679 

A  oonrention  parliament-See(7onv<m(u>N  1688 

James  II.  convenes  the  Irish  parliament 
at  Dublin,  which  attaints  3000  Pro- 
testants     1699 

Act  for  triennial  parliaments  .    .  1694 

The  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met 

Oct.  24,  1707 

The  Triennial  Act  repealed,  and  Septen- 
nial Act  voted  Ifay  I,  1715 

The  Journals  ordered  to  be  printed    .    .  1762 

Privil<^  as  to  freedom  from  arrest  of  the 
servants  of  members  relinquished  by 
the  commons 1770 


BRITAIN— con/tnu€(/. 

The  lord  mayor  of  London  (Oliver)  and 
alderman  Crosby  oonmiitted  to  the 
Tower  by  the  commons,  in  Wilkes's 
afFkir a.d.  1770 

Assembly  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland         ....    Feb.  2,  ISul 

Committal  of  Sir  Francis  Burdott  to  the 
Tower      ....       April  6,  IBIO 

Murder  of  right  hon.  Speucer  Perceval, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons 

MayU,   1812 

Return  for  Clare  county,  Ireland,  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  the  first  Catholic  elected 
since  the  Revolution  .         July  5,  1828 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  took  his  seat  in  the 
lords,  the  first  Catholic  peer  under  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— See 
Roman  Catholic*  .    April  28, 1829 

The  reformed  parliament.— See  R/form 
in  Parliament        .         .       .  Aug.  7>  1832 

Both  houses  of  parliament  destroyed  by 

fire        ...         .        Oct  16,  1834 
New  houses  are  now  building. 


M UMBER  AND  DURATION  OF  PARUAMKNTS,  FROM  27    KOWARO   I.  1299.  TO  4  VICTORIA,    1841. 


Edward  L 
Edward  n. 
Edward  lU. 
Richard  II. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V.    . 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Richard  IIL 
Henry  VIL 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary 


8  pari,  in    8  yrs.  reign. 

15  ditto  .  20 

37  ditto  .  60 

26  ditto  .  22 

10  ditto  .  14 

11  ditto  .    9 
22  ditto  .  39 

5  ditto  .  22 

1  ditto  .  2 
8  ditto  .  24 
3  ditto  .  38 

2  ditto  .  6 

6  ditto  .  5 


Elizabeth 
James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  I  r.    . 
James  II. 
WiUiamUL 
Anne 
George  L 
George  n. 
George  UL 
George  IV. 
William  IV. 
Victoria    . 


10  parL  in  45  yrs.  reign. 
4  ditto  .  22 

4  ditto  .  24 

8  ditto  .  36 

3  ditto  .    4 

6  ditto  .  13 

6  ditto  .  IS 

2  ditto  .  13 
6  ditto  .  33 

11  ditto  .  69 

3  ditto  .  10 

4  ditto  .    7 
fl  ditto  .    7 


The  power  and  jarisdiction  of  parliament  are  so  traoscendent  and  absolute,  that  it 
cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within  any  bounds.  It  hath  sove- 
reign and  uncontrollable  authority  in  making  and  repealing  laws.  It  can  regulate 
or  new-model  the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was  done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  William  III.  It  can  alter  and  establish  the  religion  of  &e  country,  as  was 
done  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII.^  Edward  YI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. — Sir 
Edward  Coke*. 

PARMA.  Founded  by  the  ancient  Etrurians.  It  was  made  a  duchy  (with  Placentia) 
A.D.  1545.  It  fell  to  Spain  by  Philip  V.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Famese,  1714. 
The  duke  of  Parma  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  TtUBcany,  with  the  title  of  king  of 
Etruria,  in  Feb.  1801 .  Parma  was  afterwards  united  to  France  (with  Placentia  and 
Guastalla),  and  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon  was  conferred  on  Maria  Louisa,  the  ex-em- 
press, by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  April  5,  1814.  Battle  of  Parma :  the  confe- 
derates, England,  France,  and  Spain,  against  the  emperor ;  indecisive,  both  armies 
claiming  the  victory,  June  29,  1734.  Great  battle  of  Parma,  in  which  the  French, 
under  Macdonald,  were  defeated  by  Suwarrow,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  and  four 
generals,  July  12,  1799. 

PARRICIDE.  There  was  no  law  against  it  in  ancient  Rome,  such  a  crime  not  being 
supposed  possible.    About  500  years  after  Numa's  reign,  L.  Ostius  having  killed 

*  When  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  says.  '*  Le  roi  le  veut."  If  the  bill  be  a 
private  bill,  he  says,  "  Boit/ait  eomme  il  est  dieiri,"  If  the  biU  have  subsidies  for  its  object,  he  says 
•*  Le  roi  remercie  see  loyaux  iujet$»  aeeepte  leur  Univoknee,  el  austi  le  veuL**  If  the  king  do  not 
think  proper  to  assent  to  the  bill,  the  clerk  says,  '*  Le  roi  s'avieera  /"  whfch  is  a  mild  way  of  giving 
a  refusaL  It  is  singular  that  the  king  of  England  should  still  make  use  of  the  Vtwuih  language  to 
declare  his  intentions  to  his  parliamsnt.  , 
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his  fisither,  the  Romaos  first  scourged  the  parricide ;  then  sewed  him  np  in  a  leathern 
sack  made  air-tight,  with  a  liye  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  and  thus  cast  him 
into  the  sea.  The  old  Egyptians  used  to  run  sharp  reeds  into  everj  part  of  the 
bodies  of  parricides  ;  and  after  having  thus  wounded  them,  threw  them  upon  a  heap 
of  thorns,  and  set  fire  to  them.  In  France,  before  the  execution  of  the  criminal, 
the  hand  is  cut  off.  Memorable  execution  of  Miss  Blandj,  at  Oxford,  for  the 
murder  of  her  father,  April  1752. 

PARTHIA.  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who,  being  exiled,  as 
their  name  implies,  from  their  own  country,  settled  near  Hjrrcania.  Arsaoes  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  empire  which  ultimately  extended  all  over  Asia,  250  b.o.  ;  and 
at  one  time  the  Parthians  disputed  the  empire  of  the  worid  with  the  Romans,  and 
lould  never  be  wholly  subdued  by  that  nation,  who  had  seen  no  other  people  upon 
earth  unoonquered  by  their  arms.  The  last  king  was  Artabanus  V.,  who  being 
killed  A.D.  229,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia,  under 
Artaxerxes. 

PARTITION  TREATIES.  The  first  treaty  between  England  and  Holland,  for  regui. 
lating  the  Spanish  succession,  was  signed  Oct.  II,  1698 ;  and  the  second,  (be- 
tween  France,  England,  and  Holland,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Joseph  Ferdinand  having  died  in  1699),  March  13, 
1700.  Treaty  for  the  partition  of  Poland :  the  first  was  a  secret  convention  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  Feb.  17,  1772  ;  the  second,  between  the  same  powers  and  Aui* 
tria,  Aug.  5,  same  year ;  the  third  was  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  Novi 
25,  1795.  There  were  other  similar  treaties  relating  to  Poland,  but  not  under 
this  name. 

PASQUINADES.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  humorous  libels,  originated  in  this 
way  : — At  the  stall  of  a  cobbler  named  rasquin,  at  Rome,  a  number  of  idle  persons 
used  to  assemble  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  sallies  of  Pasquin,  and  to  relate  little  anec- 
dotes in  their  turn,  and  indulge  themselves  in  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the  passers- 
by.  After  the  collier's  death  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  statue  of  a  gladiator  was 
found  near  his  stall,  to  which  the  people  gave  his  name,  and  on  whidh  the  wits  of 
the  time  affixed  their  lampoons  upon  the  state,  and  their  satirical  effusions  on  their 
neighbours,  secretly  at  night.  Small  poems,  and  writings  of  a  similar  kind,  from 
this  obtained  the  name  of  Pasquinades,  about  a.o.  1533. 

PASSAU,  Trbatt  of.  A  celebrated  treaty  whereby  religious  freedom  was  etta* 
blished,  and  which  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  pro- 
testant  princes  of  Germany,  August  12,  1552.  In  1662  the  cathedral  and  greatest 
part  of  the  town  were  consumed  by  fire. 

PASSOVER.  A  solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  instituted  1491  B.C.,  in  commemoration 
of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  because,  the  night  before  their  departure,  the  de- 
stroying angel,  who  put  to  death  the  first-bom  of  the  Egjrptians,  pasted  ovet  the 
houses  of  the  Hebrews  without  entering  them  ;  they  being  marked  with  the  blood 
of  the  lamb  that  was  killed  the  evening  before,  and  which  for  this  reason  is  called 
the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  new  Temple,  April  18, 515  b,c.^~  Uther, 

PATAY,  Battlb  of,  in  which  the  renowned  and  ill-fated  Joan  of  Arc  (the  Maid  of 
Orleans)  signally  defeated  the  English,  June  10,  1429.  Talbot  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  vaSant  Fastolfe  was  forced  to  fly.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Charles 
of  France  entered  Rheims  in  triumph,  and  was  crowned  July  17,  same  year,  Joan 
of  Arc  assisting  in  the  ceremony  in  full  armour,  and  holding  the  sword  of  state. 
— Sec  Joan  of  Are. 

PATENTS.  Licences  and  authorities  granted  by  the  king.  Patents  granted  for  titles 
of  nobility,  were  first  made  a.d.  1344,  by  Edward  III.  They  were  first  granted  for 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  books,  in  1591,  about  which  time  the  property 
and  right  of  inventors  in  arts  and  manufactures  were  secured  by  letters  patent. 

PATRIARCHS.  Socrates  gives  this  tide  to  the  chiefs  of  dioceses.  The  dignity 
among  the  Jews  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Nerva,  a.d.  97.  In  the  Christian  church 
it  was  first  conferred  on  the  five  grand  sees  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem.    The  Latin  church  had  no  patriarchs  till  the  6th  century. 

PATRICK,  ST.,  ORDER  of,  in  Ireland,  instituted  by  George  III.,  Feb.  5, 1783. 
The  first  investiture  of  knights  was  made  March  11,  same  year.    This  order  first 
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consisted  of  the  sovereign  and  fifteen  knights  companions.  It  was  extended  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland,  to  twenty-one  knights  companions, 
in  August  1821. 


THK  ORIGINAL  KNIOBTS. 

Prince  Edward,  fourth  son  of  the  king. 
William  Robert,  duke  of  Leinster. 
Henry,  earl  of  Clanricarde. 
Randal-William,  earl  of  Antrim. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Westmeath 
Murrough,  earl  of  Inchiquin. 
Charles,  earl  of  Droghcda. 


George  de  la  Puer«  earl  of  Tyrone. 
Richard,  earl  of  Shannon. 
James,  oarl  of  Clanbrassil. 
Richard  CoUey,  earl  of  Momington. 
Jamra,  earl  of  Courtown. 
James,  earl  of  Charlemont. 
Thomas,  earl  of  Bective. 
Henry,  earl  of  Ely. 


PATRICK'S  PURGATORY,  a  small  island  in  the  countj  of  Down,  defaced  by  order 
of  government,  thereby  to  pi  event  the  scandalous  resort  of  people  under  pretence 
of  making  atonement  for  their  sins,  a.d.  1630.  It  again  became  a  resort  for  the  like 
purpose,  and  continues  to  be  visited  by  many  persons  to  the  present  day. 

Patrols  and  sentinels,  in  camps ;  were  first  introduced  by  Palamedes  of  Argos, 
the  first  to  range  an  army  in  regular  line  of  battle,  about  1224  B.C. 

PAUL  JONES,  Privateer.  An  American  privateer  commanded  by  Paul  Jones, 
memorable  for  his  daring,  and  depredations  on  British  commerce  during  the  war 
with  the  revolted  colonists.  He  landed  and  pillaged  the  house  of  lord  Selkirk,  near 
Kirkcudbright,  and  at  Whitehaven  he  burnt  shipping  in  the  harbour,  April  1778. 
.  The  Dutch  permitted  Paul  Jones  to  enter  their  ports  with  two  of  the  king's  ships  of 
war  which  he  had  taken,  and  which  the  Stadtholder  peremptorily  refused  to  de- 
liver up,  1779. 

PAUL'S,  ST.,  CATHEDRAL,  London.  The  noblest  proteitant  church  in  the  world. 
The  best  authority  that  exists  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  this  church,  is  its  great 
restorer,  sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  church  on  this 
spot,  built  by  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  confirmed  when  he 
searched  for  the  foundations  for  his  own  design.  He  explodes  the  notion  of  there 
having  been  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  first  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine.  This  was  demolished  by  the  pagan  Saxons,  and  restored  by  Sebert  in  603.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  conflagration  in  1086,  after  which  Mauritius,  then  bishop 
of  London,  commenced  the  magnificent  edifice  which  immediately  preceded  the  pre- 
sent cathedral*.  St.  Paul's  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  memorable  fire  of  1666  ; 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  June  21,  1675,  and  the  whole  was 
completed  in  1710-11,  under  the  illustrious  architect,  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

Length  of  St.  Paul's,  within  600  feet. 

Its  greatest  hreadth  .         .       823 

Height  from  the  ground  .  340 

PAUL'S,  ST.,  CROSS.  The  famous  Paul's  Cross,  which  stood  before  the  cathedra], 
was  a  pulpit  formed  of  wood,  mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead, 
from  which  the  most  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach  every  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  To  this  place,  the  court,  the  mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  principal  citizens, 
used  to  resort.  It  was  in  use  as  early  as  1259,  and  was  appropriated  not  only  to 
instruct  mankind  by  preaching,  but  to  every  purpose  political  or  ecclesiastical : — 
for  giving  force  to  oaths,  for  promulgating  laws,  &c.  Jane  Shore,  mistress  of  Ed- 
ward  IV.,  was  brought  before  this  cross  in  1483,  divested  of  all  her  splerdour.  It 
was  demolished  in  1643  by  order  of  the  parliament. 

PAVEMENT.  The  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  paved  their 
towns  with  stones.  The  Romans  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  pavement  in  many 
of  their  streets ;  but  the  Appian  Way  was  a  paved  road,  and  was  constructed  312  b.c. 

*  The  ancient  cathedral  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  works  of  architecture  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Pennant  says  it  was  a  most  beautiful  Gothic.  Ita  dimensionB  far  exceeded  other  religious 
edifices  in  this  counti^ ;  and  it  is  represented  by  historians  as  equally  pre-eminent  in  magntficence 
and  splendour  of  ornament  In  the  reign  of  James  L,  this  cathedral  having  fallen  into  decay,  a  royal 
oommisdon  was  issued  for  its  repair:  but  nothing  of  consequence  was  done  till  the  advancement  of 
Laud  to  the  see  of  London,  in  the  succeeding  reign.  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed  to  supmntend  the 
undertaking.  He  commenced  his  operations  in  1633,  and  the  work  went  rapidly  on  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  which  threw  all  things  into  confusion.  The  repairs  were  re-oommcnoed  at  the 
Restoration ;  but  the  great  fire  destroyed  the  whole  edifice  in  l€fKi.^L€iffk. 


Length  of  8t.  Peter's,  Rome  689  feet. 

Its  greatest  breadth  within  442 

Height  from  the  ground  .       432 
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PAVIA,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  &nd  Imperialists,  when  the  former  were  de- 
featedy  and  their  king,  Francis  I.,  after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  killing  seven 
men  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.  Francis 
wrote  to  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoj,  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  absence,  the  me- 
lancholy news  of  his  captivity,  conceived  in  these  dignified  and  expressive  terms  :— . 
Toui  est  perdu,  madame,  /org  Vhonneur,    Feb.  24,  1525. 

PAWNBROKERS.  The  origin  of  borrowing  money  by  means  of  pledges  deposited 
vrith  lenders  is  referred,  as  a  regular  trade,  to  Perousa,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1458; 
and  soon  afterwards  in  England.  The  business  of  pawnbrokers  was  regulated  30 
George  II.,  1756.  Licences  were  issued  24  George  IIL,  1783.  In  London  there 
are  334  pawnbrokers  ;  and  in  England,  exclusively  of  London,  1127. 

PEACE,  BETWBBN  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Powers;    see  article  War. 

PEARLS.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  embarrassed  both  ancient  and  modem 
naturalists  to  explain,  and  has  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  vain  and  absurd 
hypotheses.  M.  Biaumur,  in  1717,  alleged  that  pearls  are  formed  like  other  stones 
in  animals.  An  ancient  pearl  was  valued  by  Pliny  at  80,000/.  sterling.  One  which 
was  brought,  in  1574,  to  Philip  II.  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  valued  at 
14,400  ducats,  equal  to  13,996/.  A  pearl  spoken  of  by  Boetius,  named  the  Ineom" 
parabUt  weighed  thirty  carats,  equal  to  five  pennyweights,  and  was  about  the  size  of 
a  muscadine  pear.  The  pearl  mentioned  by  Tavemier  as  being  in  possession  of  the 
emperor  of  Persia  was  purchased  of  an  Arab  in  1G33,  and  is  valued  at  a  sum 
equal  to  110,400/. 

PEDESTRIANISM.  Euchidas,  a  citizen  of  Platsea,  went  from  thence  to  Delphoi,  to 
bring  the  sacred  fire.  This  he  obtained,  and  returned  with  it  the  same  day  before 
sunset,  having  travelled  125  English  miles.  No  sooner  had  he  saluted  his  fellow* 
citizens,  and  delivered  the  fire,  than  he  fell  dead  at  their  feet.  After  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  a  soldier  was  sent  from  the  field  to  announce  the  victory  at  Athens. 
Exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  bleeding  from  his  wounds,  he  had  only  time  to  cry 
out,  '*  Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors  !*'  and  immediately  expired.  Foster  Powell,  the 
celebrated  English  pedestrian,  performed  many  astonishing  journeys  on  foot.  Among 
these,  was  his  expeidition  from  London  to  York  and  back  again  in  1788,  which  he 
completed  in  140  hours.  The  most  astonishing  feat  of  pedestrianism  performed  in 
England  was  that  of  captain  Barclay  in  1809.— -See  Barclay. 

PEEP-O'-DAY  BOYS,  insurgents  in  Ireland  who  obtained  this  name  from  their 
morning  visits  to  the  houses  of  their  antagonists  at  break  of  day,  in  search  of  arms, 
first  appeared  July  4,  1784. — Sir  R.  Musgrave.     See  article  Defenders. 

PEERS.  The  first  of  the  present  order  created  in  England  was  William  Fitz  Osbom, 
as  earl  of  Hereford,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066.  The  first  peer  who  was 
created  by  patent  was  lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  Castle,  by  Richard  II.,  in  1387.  In 
Scotland,  Gilchrist  was  created  earl  of  Angus  by  Malcolm  III.,  1037.  In  Ireland, 
sir  John  de  Courcy  was  created  baron  of  Kinsale,  &c.,  in  1181  ;  the  first  peer  after 
the  obtaming  of  that  kingdom  by  Henry  IL    The  house  of  lords  consisted  of,  viz  :— 


At  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
At  the  death  of  William  III. 
At  the  death  of  Anne 
At  the  death  of  George  I.     . 
At  the  death  of  George  II. 


176  peers. 

192 

209 

216 

2^ 


At  the  death  of  George  m. 

1      339 

At  the  death  of  George  IV.     . 

39a 

At  the  death  of  William  IV. 

.     4fi6 

In  8th  Victoria,  1845 . 

.      4&5 

PELAGIANS.  A  sect  founded  by  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain.  The  sect  maintained, 
1.  That  Adam  was  by  nature  mortal,  and  whether  he  had  sinned  or  not,  would  cer- 
tainly have  died.  2.  That  the  consequences  of  Adam's  sin  were  confined  to  his  own 
person.  3.  That  new-bom  infants  are  in  the  same  condition  with  Adam  before  the 
falL  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 
upon  equal  promises  with  the  gospel.  5.  That  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead 
does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  &c*  This  sect  appeared  a.d. 
400  at  Rome,  and  in  Carthage  about  412. 

PELEW  ISLANDS.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
wreck  here  of  the  East  India  Company's  packet  Anteiope,  captain  Wilson,  1783. 
The  king,  Abba  Thulle,  allowed  captain  Wilson  to  bring  prince  Lee  Boo,  his  son, 
to  Engluid,  where  he  arrived  in  1784,  and  died  soon  after  of  the  smallpox  ;  and  the 
Kast  India  Company  erected  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  Rotherhithe  churchyard « 
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PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  The  celebrated  war  which  continued  for  twenty-seven 
yean  between  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  with  their  respec* 
tive  allies.  It  is  the  most  famous  and  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  wars  which 
happened  between  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.    It  began  431  b.c,  and  ended  404  b.c. 

PENAL  LAWS,  affecting  ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  The  laws  enacted  against 
Roman  Catholics  in  these  realms  were  very  severe ;  and  even  up  to  the  period  of 
passing  the  Emancipation  Bill  many  of  them  remained  unrepealed.  The  following 
account  of  these  laws  is,  perhaps,  as  interesting  a  record  as  this  volume  presents.  It 
comprises  the  chief  statutes  set  forth  in  Scully* s  History  of  the  Penal  Laws^  edi- 
tion  1812.  All  the  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  were  repealed  by  the  Relief  Bill, 
passed  Apnl  13,  1829. 


PRIKST8  CBLKBRATINe  MARRIAGKSb 

If  any  popish  priest  shall  celebrate  matrimony 
between  any  two  persons,  knowing  that  both 
or  either  is  of  the  Protestant  religion  (unless 
preriously  married  by  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man), he  shall  snffer  the  punishment  of  a 
Popish  regular,  [that  is,  transportation  ; 
and  if  he  return,  the  punishment  of  high 
treason.]  First  statute,  6  Anne.  1706.  Se- 
cond statute,  8  Anne,  1710. 

BZCLUSION  mOM  PARUAIIKNT. 

No  peer  of  the  realm  shall  sit  in  the  house  of 
peers,  nor  person  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  shall  sit  as  such,  unlesshe 
first  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy ,and  subscribe  to  thedeclaratlon  against 
transubstantiatlon,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  invocation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  of  the  saints. 

Penalty :  all  the  punishments  of  a  popish  re- 
cusant convict.  3  William  and  Bfary,  1691. 

KLBCTIVS  FRANCHISK. 

No  Catholic  shall  vote  at  the  election  of  any 
member  to  serve  in  parliament,  as  a  knight, 
citizen,  or  burgess,  U  George  I.  17S7>  Con- 
ditionally reinstated,  1793. 

CORPORATS  OFnCKS. 

No  Catholic  shall  be  mayor,  sovOTcign,  port* 
reef,  burgomaster,  bailiff,  alderman,  re- 
corder, treasurer,  sheriff,  town-clerk,  com- 
mon-councilman, master  or  warden  of  any 
guild,  corporation,  or  fraternity  in  any  city, 
walled  town,  or  corporation  in  Ireland.— 
First  statute,  17  and  18  Charles  n.  1667. 
Irish  statute,  21  and  22  George  in.  confirm- 
ing the  English  Toet  and  Corporation  Acts. 

TMB  ARMY  AND  IfAVY. 

Persons  holding  oflSces,  civil  or  military,  and 
receiving  pay,  salary,  foe,  or  wages,  to  take 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  abjuration,  and 
to  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against  tran- 
subetantiation,  the  mass,  &c  Rnglfsh  stat. 
26  Charles  n.  1675.  A  severer  enactment, 
as  regards  penalties  in  Ireland,  9  Anne,  1710. 

All  military  offices,  except  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  commander-in-chief,  and 
generals,  opened  to  Catholics,  1793. 

XXCLUDKn  PARISH  VB8TRISS,  &0. 

By  act  for  preventing  Papists  having  it  in 
their  power  to  obstruct  the  building  or 
repairing  of  churches,  by  out-voting  the 
Protestant  parishioners,  12  George  L  1745. 

ARMS  rORBIDDBir. 

By  act  for  disarming  the  Papists,  requiring 
them  to  deliver  up  to  the  justices  or  civil 


oflBcers  all  their  annour,  arms^  and  ammti- 
nition,  &C.,  and  authorising  search,  Jtc.  by 
day  or  night.  Makers  of  fire-arras  forbidden 
Catholic  apprentices.  7  WiUiam  m.  ]6d5. 
Ko  Catholic  to  be  employed  as  fowler  for 
any  Protestant,  10  William  m.  169a 

Penalty :  fine  and  one  year's  imprisonment  for 
first  offtoce.  For  the  second,  all  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  persons  attainted  of  a 
praemunire. 

These  acts  were  confirmed,  13  George  II.  173Si 
they  were  qualified,  33  George  III.  1793. 

TRIAL  BV   JI711Y,   dtC. 

Catholics  not  to  serve  as  grand  Jurors,  unless 
a  sufficient  number  of  Protestants  cannot  be 
found,  6  and  8  Anne. 

Issues  to  determine  questions  arising  upon 
popery  laws,  to  be  tried  by  known  Protest- 
ants only,  6  and  8  Anne,  1706-10. 

No  Catholic  to  serve  on  Juries  in  actions  be- 
tween a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  29  George 
n.  1755. 

MXOICAL  PROPassioys. 
Catholics  (in  England)  prohibited  from  prac- 
tising physic  or  exercising  the  trade   of 
apothecurios,  5  James  L  161I& 

ntOPRRTY. 

The  Catholics  disabled  from  taking  leases  for 
a  longer  term  than  31  years,  or  at  rents  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  improved  yearly  va- 
lue, 2,  8  Anne,  1703-9. 

He  cannot  dispose  of  his  estate  by  will,  or 
lend  money  upoo  the  security  of  land.  2 
Anne,  1703. 

Allowed  to  take  leases  for  a  tenn  of  999yeara. 
18  George  m.  1778.  Permitted  to  take  or 
to  transfer  lands  by  devise,  descent,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise,  the  same  as  Protestant^ 
21  and  23  George  UL  1781. 

possxsaioir  op  a  borsb. 

Catholics  prohibited  ftt)m  the  keeping  any 
horse  of  a  value  exceeding  U.,  statute  7  Wm. 
UL  1694. 

cmLDRBN  or  CATHOUCa. 

A  chad  conforming  to  the  established  reUgion. 
may  force  his  parent  to  surrender  his  estate, 
under  a  fair  allowance,  8  George  L  171<>> 

The  eldest  son  may  reduce  his  fee^buple  estate 
to  a  ]Ifeestate,l  George  n.  1727.  A  younger 
brother  may  deprive  the  elder  of  the  legal 
right  of  primogeoitura— /dem. 

SOOCATIOir. 

Calholios  prohibited  from  keeping  sohools,  or 
procuring  the  edncatioa  of  his  child  at 
home,  2  George  I.  171&    Frohibitad  from 
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sending  him  beyond  seas  for  education,  6 
George  L  1719. 
Catholics  permitted  to  keep  schools  and  teach, 
33  George  II.  1758.    Admiasiblo  to  Trinity 
CoUege.  1793. 

GUARDIANS. 

No  Catholics  to  be  guardians,  or  to  have  the 
custody  or  tuition  of  any  orphan  or  child 
under  the  age  of  21  years,  2  Anne  1703. 
Permitted  to  be  guardians,  1782. 

A  Catholic  may  dispose  of  the  custody  of  his 
child  or  children,  by  will,  during  minority, 
to  any  person  other  than  a  Catholic  eccle- 
siastic, 30  George  m.  1790. 

CATHOUC  HOLIDAYS. 

Punishment  for  not  working  upon  Catholic 
holidays ;  each  offence,  2#.  fine  on  labourers ; 
or  in  default,  the  punishment  of  whipping, 
7  William  m.  1694. 

BUl^YINa  THS  DEAD. 

Punishment  for  burying  the  dead  except  in 
Protestant  churchyards,  or  being  present  at 
the  burying  any  dead  other  than  therein,  9 
WOliam  m.  1697. 

FILORIICAOBS,  AcC. 

Who  shall  attend  or  be  present  at  any  pil- 
grimage or  meeting  held  at  any  holy  well, 
or  reputed  holy  well :  fine,  10».  or  in  de- 
fault, whipping,  2  Anne,  1703. 


[No  exception  then  made  in  favour  of  Gatholio 
officers  or  soldiers.] 

BKNKnccs. 

If  a  Catholic  become  possessed  of  any  ric^t  of 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  the  same  shall  be 
ipso  facto t  rested  in  the  crown,  if  he  do  not 
abjure  his  region,  2  Anne,  1704. 

DONATIOirS  AND  BXQXTBSrTB. 

statutes  (in  England)  interdicting  donations 
and  bequests  for  superstitions  uses ;  such  as 
towards  the  maintenance  of  a  priest  or 
chaplain  to  say  mass,  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  or  to  maintain  perpetual  obits, 
lamps,  &o.  to  be  used  at  prayers  for  dead 
persons.  Such  to  be  Tested  In  the  Ung,  and 
applied  to  Protestant  institutions,  1  Edward 
VL1546. 

TBI  PAPAL  SXX. 

The  obtaining  from  the  bishop  of  Rome  any 
manner  of  bull,  writing,  or  instrument, 
written  or  printed,  containing  any  thing  or 
matter ;  or  publishing  or  putting  in  use  any 
such  instrument  ;  the  procurers,  abettors, 
and  counsellers  to  the  fact  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high-treason,  13  Elizabeth,  1570. 

MXNDICANT  POOR. 

Any  child  who  (with  the  consent  of  its  parents) 
shall  be  found  b^cging,  the  parson  and 
wardens  of  the  parish  shall  detain,  and  they 
shall  bind  such  child  to  a  Protestant  master 
until  the  age  of  21,  or  to  a  Protestant  trades- 
man until  the  age  of  24  years,  2  George 
L  1716. 

OONCXSSKNfS. 

Catholics  qualified  to  be  barristers,  solicitors, 
attomoys,  Aco.  And  the  withdrawing  of 
certain  prohibitions  theretofore  existing, 
with  respect  to  marriages  with  Protestants; 
apprentices  to  the  law,  sohoolmastersy  &a 
22  George  m.  1792. 

PENANCE.  Called  by  the  Jews  ThejouTtha.  Penancep  they  udd,  congisted  in  the  love 
of  God  attended  with  good  works.  They  made  a  confession  npon  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  some  time  before  ;  and  had  stated  degrees  of  penance,  in  proportion  to  the 
crimes  committed.  Penance  was  introduced  into  the  Romish  church  a.d.  157.  In 
oar  canon  law,  penance  is  chiefly  adjudged  to  the  sin  of  fornication. 

PENDULUMS  FOR  Clocks.  Affirmed  to  have  been  adapted  by  Galileo  the  younger, 
about  A.D.  1641.  Christian  Huvgens  contested  the  priority  of  this  discovery  :  the 
latter  brought  clocks  with  pendulums  to  perfection,  1656. — Dufreanay, 

PENITENTS.  Then  are  Tarious  orders  of  penitents,  as  Magdalens,  Magdalenetts,  &c. 
The  order  of  Penitence  of  St.  Magdalen  was  founded  at  Marseilles,  about  a.d.  1272. 
The  Penitents  of  the  Name  of  Jesus  was  a  congregation  of  religious  in  Spain  who  had 
led  a  licentious  life,  formed  about  1550.  The  Penitents  of  Onrieto  were  formed  into 
an  order  of  nuns  about  1662. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  first  adventurer  who  planted  a  colony 
on  these  shores,  in  the  rdgn  of  Eliiabeth.  Pennsylvania  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
to  the  duke  of  York,  1664 ;  and  it  was  sold  to  the  Penn  family  1680-1,  et  seq,  Mr. 
Penn  granted  a  charter  in  May  1701,  but  the  emigrants  from  the  Low  Countries 
refused  it,  and  separated  themselves  from  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  They 
afterwards  had  their  own  assembly,  in  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  presided. 
This  state  adopted  an  independent  constitution  in  1776,  and  established  the 
present  in  1790. 

PENNY.  The  ancient  silver  penny  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  England,  and 
the  only  one  current  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  penny,  until  the  reign  of 


PICrURBS,  &0. 

Magistrates  to  demolish  all  crosses,  pictures, 
and  inscriptions  publicly  set  up  to  promote 
the  piety  of  Catholics,  2  Anne,  1703. 

nnmra  worship. 
All  offloers  and  soldiers  shall  diligently  fre- 
quent dirine  service  and  sermon,  in  the 
places  appointed  for  the  assemblage  of  the 
regiment,  troop,  or  company,  to  which  he 
may  hel<mg.i—ArticUt  of  War. 
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Edward  I.  was  struck  with  a  cross,  so  deeply  indented  that  it  might  be  casilj  parted 
into  two  for  halfpence,  and  into  four  for  farthings,  and  hence  these  names.  Penny 
and  twopenny  pieces  of  copper  were  coined  by  Boulton  and  Watt  at  Soho,  Bir- 
mingham, in  1797. — See  Coins,  ^c, 

P£NNY-POST.  First  set  up  in  London  and  its  suburbs  by  a  Mr.  Murray,  uphol- 
sterer, A.D.  1681.  Mr.  Murray  afterwards  assigned  his  interest  in  the  undertaking 
to  Mr.  Dockwra,  a  merchant,  16B3 ;  but  on  a  trial  at  the  King's  Bench  bar  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  duke  of  York  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  post,  and  was  thereupon  annexed  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown. — Delaune^ 
1690.  This  institution  was  considerably  improved  in  and  round  London,  July  1794, 
et  teq,,  and  was  made  a  twopenny-post.  A  penny-post  was  first  set  up  in  Dublin  in 
1774.— See  Post-office. 

PENTECOST.  It  literally  signifies  the  ordinal  number  called  the  fiftieth ;  and  in  the 
solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  so  called  because  it  was  celebrated  fifty  days  after  the 
feast  of  the  Passover,  Lev,  xxiii.  15.  It  is  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  E»od,  xzxiv. 
22,  because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover. 

PERCEVAL  ADMINISTRATION.  The  administration  of  Mr.  Perceval  com- 
menced in  October  1809,  on  the  dissolution  of  that  of  the  duke  of  Portland.  He 
owed  his  post  of  prime  minister  in  a  large  degree  to  his  previous  connexion  with  the 
affairs  of  the  princess  of  Wales. — See  Delicate  Investigation,  This  ministry  ter- 
minated with  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  commons,  May  11, 1812. 

PERFUMERY.  Many  of  the  wares  coming  under  this  name  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  the  Scriptures  abound  with  instances  of  the  use  of  incenses  and 
perfumes.  No  such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was  known  in  Scotland  in  1763. — Creech. 
A  stamp-tax  was  laid  on  various  articles  of  perfumery  in  England,  and  the  vendor 
was  obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  in  1786.  At  the  comer  of  Beaufort  BuOdings,  in 
the  Strand,  resided  Lilly  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator. — Leigh, 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  The  phUosophy  taught  by  Aristotle,  about  342 
B.C.  Like  Plato,  who  taught  in  a  shady  grove  called  Academia,  Aristotle  ehose  a 
spot  of  a  similar  character  at  Athens,  adjacent  to  the  same  river,  where  there  were 
trees  and  shades  :  this  spot  was  denominated  the  Lyceum  ;  and  as  he  usually  walked 
while  he  instructed  his  pupils,  his  philosophy  was  called  Peripatetic. 

PERJURY.  In  some  countries  this  crime  was  punished  with  death.  The  early 
Romans  at  first  punished  it  by  throwing  the  offender  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian 
precipice ;  but  that  penalty  was  afterwards  altered,  upon  a  supposition  that  the 
gods  would  vindicate  their  own  honour  by  some  remarkable  judgment  upon  the 
offender.  The  Greeks  set  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  them.  After  the  empire  became 
Christian,  and  any  one  swore  falsely  upon  the  gospels,  he  was  to  have  his  tongue  cut 
out.  The  canons  of  the  primitive  church  enjoined  eleven  years'  penance ;  and  in 
some  states  the  false-swearer  became  liable  to  the  punishment  he  charged  upon  the 
innocent.     In  England,  perjury  was  punished  with  the  pillory,  1563. 

PERONNE,  Treaty  of.  Louis  XI.  of  France  having  placed  himself  in  the  power  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Peronne,  confirming  those  of 
Arras  and  Conflans,  with  some  other  stipulations  of  a  restrictive  and  humiliating 
character,  A.D.  1468. 

PERSECUTIONS,  General,  of  the  Christians.  Historians  usually  reckon  ten. 
The  first  under  Nero,  who  having  set  fire  to  Rome,  threw  the  odium  of  the  act  upon 
the  Christians.  Multitudes  of  them  were,  in  consequence,  massacred.  Some  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were 
crucified,  and  numbers  burned  alive,  a.d.  64.  The  2nd,  under  Domitian,  a.d.  95. 
The  3rd,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  100.  The  4th,  under  Adrian,  118.  The  5th, 
under  the  emperor  Severus,  197.  The  6th,  under  Maximinus,  235.  The  7th,  under 
Decius,  more  bloody  than  any  preceding.  They  were  in  all  places  driven  from  their 
habitations,  plundered,  and  put  to  death  by  torments^  the  rack,  and  fire.  The  8th, 
under  Valerian,  257.  The  9th,  under  Aurelian,  272.  The  10th,  under  Dioclesian. 
In  this  persecution,  which  last^  ten  years,  houses  filled  with  Christians  were  set  on 
fire,  and  droves  of  them  were  bound  together  with  ropes  and  cast  into  the  sea,  302. 
See  Massacres. 
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PERSECUTIONS  of  the  JEWS.     See  articles  Jeusn  and  Mattaeres, 

PERSECUTION  of  the  PROTESTANTS.  In  Franconia,  where  a  multitude  of 
Luther's  followers  were  massacred  by  William  de  Furstemberg,  1525. — Du  Fretnoy, 
In  England,  when  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
prelates,  and  300  Protestants,  were  burned  alive,  and  great  numbers  perished  in 
prison,  3  Mary,  1556. —  Warner* t  EccUs,  HUt.  Of  the  Protestants  in  France, 
when  numbers  perished ;  their  assemblies  were  prohibited,  their  places  of 
worship  pulled  down,  and  sentence  to  the  galleys  proclaimed  against  all  who  har- 
boured them,  1723.  Elzecutions  of  the  Protestants  at  Thorn,  when  great  numbers 
were  put  to  death  under  pretence  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  a  tumult  occa- 
sioned by  a  procession,  1724. — See  Mattaeret  and  Bartholomew, 
PERSIAN  EMPIRE.  The  country  which  gave  name  to  this  celebrated  empire  was 
originally  called  Elam,  and  received  the  appellation  of  Persia  from  Perseus,  the  ion 
of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  who  settled  here,  and  perhaps  established  a  petty  sove- 
reignty. But  long  before  his  time,  it  was  subject  to  independent  princes.  Persia 
was  at  length  included  in  the  first  Assyrian  monarchy ;  and  when  that  empire  was 
dismembered  by  Arbaces,  &c.  it  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  Media.  Persia  was 
partly  conquered  from  the  Greeks,  and  was  tributary  to  the  Parthians  for  nearly  500 
years,  when  Artazerzes,  a  common  soldier,  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Persian 
monarchy,  a.d.  229. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  Bactria,  founder  of 

the  Magi Justin      .  .    b.c.  2115 

Zoroaster  IL,  Persian  philosopher,  gene- 
rally confounded  with  the  king  of  Bac- 
tria.— Zan(AtM 1083 


Cyme,  king  of  Persia  ....  560 
Lydia  conquered  by  the  Persians  .  .  548 
Cyrus  becomes  master  of  all  Asia  .  .  538 
Cambyses  conquers  Egypt  (which  $u)  .  535 
Darius  made  king  of  Persia  .  .    522 

Revolt  of  the  Babykmlans         .        .    .    512 
Cbnquest  of  Ionia ;  Miletus  destroyed     .    498 
Darius  equips  a  fleet  of  GOO  sail,  with  an 
army  of  300,000  soldiers,  to  invade  the 

Peloponnesus 490 

The  troops  advance  towards  Athens,  but 
are  met  in  the  plains  of  Marathon,  by 
Miltlades,  at  the  head  of  lO/XW  Athe- 
nians.—See  IfarafAon                         .490 
Xerxes  enters  Greece,  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
foroe.   The  battle  of  Thermopyla        .    480 
Xerxes  enters  Athens,  after  having  lost 
200,000  of  his  troops,  and  is  defeated  in 
a  naval  engagement  off  Salamis     .     .    480 
Cymon,  son  of  Miltiades,  with  a  fleet  of 
250  vessels,  takes  several  cities  from 
the  Persians,  and  destroys  their  navy, 
consisting  of  340  sail,  near  the  island 
of  Cyprus 470 
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485 
484 

449 


Xerxes  is  murdered  in  his  bed  by  Mith- 
ridates,  the  eunuch    .         .         .    b.c. 

The  aaaaasin  is  put  to  death  in  a  horrible 
manner  t 

Reign  of  Artaxerxee  .  •    . 

Cyprus  taken  from  the  Persians    . 

Memorable  retreat  of  the  Oreeki.— See 
article  ife(rra( 401 

The  sea-fight  near  Cnidus .        .        .    .    394 

The  Sidonians  being  besieged  by  the  Per- 
sians, set  fire  to  their  city,  and  perish 
in  the  flames 361 

Alexander  the  Groat  enters  Asia ;  first 
battle  in  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Gra- 
nicus 

[.For  the  exploits  of  Alexander  in  Persia, 
see  article  Maeedoiu] 

Murder  of  Darius  by  Bessus,  who  is  torn 

in  pieces  t 

Alexsnder  founds  the  third  or  Grecian 
monarchy 

Alexander,  in  a  moment  of  Intoxication, 
at  the  instance  of  his  mistress  Thais, 
sets  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis 

[The  riches  of  this  town,  whose  ruins, 
even  as  they  exist  at  this  day,  are  of 
Indeeoribable  magnificence,  were  so 
Immense  that  20.000  mules  and  5000 
horses  were  laden  with  the  spoils.] 

Persia  was  partly  reconquered  from  the 
Greeks,   and   remained  tributary  to 
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331 


330 


t  The  criminal  was  enclosed  in  a  box,  except  his  head,  hands,  and  feet,  which  being  confined 
through  apertures  left  for  the  purpose,  were  smeared  with  honey ;  in  this  condition  he  was  exposed 
with  his  face  towards  the  sun,  which  shcme  intensely  hot.  The  honey  on  his  extremities  attracted 
wasps  snd  other  insects,  who  by  their  stings  infiicted  excruciating  pains,  whilst  the  maggots  produced 
within  the  box,  from  his  excrements,  ate  into  his  flesh,  snd  even  to  his  very  entrails ;  and  lest  this 
complication  of  torture  Should  put  an  end  to  his  existence  too  quickly,  he  was  daily  fed  with  nourish- 
ing food.  Mithridates  endured  this  punishment  seventeen  days,  and  when  he  died,  his  flesh  was 
nsarly  all  consumed  from  the  bones.  The  sufferer  very  rarely  refused  to  take  the  sustenance  offered 
him,  on  account  of  the  insnfferaUe  drought  induced  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  fever 
oocaslooed  by  the  torture ;  but  when  he  did,  his  syes  were  pricked  with  small  bodkins  till  he  oom- 
pUed.-.P2«tarck. 

%  For  this  murder,  Bessus  was  taken  and  bound  naked  hand  and  foot,  and  four  trees  having  been 
by  main  force  bent  down  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  criminal's  limbs  tied  to  each  of  them,  the 
trees,  as  they  were  suffered  to  return  to  their  natural  position,  flew  back  with  prodigious  violenoet 
carrying  with  It  one  of  the  limbs  of  his  body.— Plvlarc*,. 
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PERSIAN  EMPIRE,  continued. 

Parthia  for  near  five  hundred  years, 

till  about A.D.    250 

Artaxerxee  I.  of  tbiB  new  empire,  a  com- 
mon  soldier,   restores  to  Persia  its 

ancient  title 229 

Reign  of  Sapor,  conqueror  and  tyrant  .  238 
He  is  assassinated  ....  273 
Hormiadas  reigns 273 


Reign  of  Sapor  II.  (of  70  years),  a  cruel 

and  successful  tyrant  .        .   aj>.    310 

Persia  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens    .    651 
It  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Tamerlane, 

by  the  defeat  of  Bajazet      .        .        .  IMH 
Reign  of  Tbamos  Kouli  Khan    .         .    .  1733 
He  carried  the  Persian  arms  into  India* 
which  he  ravaged. — See  India     .        •  1738 


In  1747y  Ahmed  Abdalla  founded  the  kingdom  of  Candahar.  In  1779,  competitors 
for  the  throne  of  Persia  sprung  up,  and  caused  a  period  of  slaughter  and  desolation 
till  1794,  when  Mahomed  Khan  became  sole  monarch. 

PERTH,  Scotland.  This  town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola^  about  a.d. 
70.  It  was  besieged  by  the  regent  Robert  in  1339.  James  I.  was  murdered  here  at 
the  Black  Friars'  monastery,  by  Robert  Graham  and  the  earl  of  Athol,  for  which 
their  bodies  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  burning  crowns  of  iron  pressed  down 
upon  their  heads,  and  in  the  end  their  hearts  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  fire. 
Gowrie's  conspiracy  occurred  Aug.  5, 1600.  Perth  was  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1651  ; 
by  the  earl  of  Mar,  after  the  battle  of  Dumblane,  in  1715. 

PERU.  First  visited  in  a.d.  1513,  and  soon  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Spaniards, 
whose  avarice  led  to  the  most  fiightful  crimes.  The  easy  conquest  of  this  country 
has  not  its  parallel  in  history.  Pizarro,  in  1.530,  and  others,  with  one  Tessel,  112 
men,  and  four  horses,  set  out  to  invade  South  America,  which,  however,  not  succeed- 
ing, he  again,  in  1531,  embarked  with  three  small  vessels,  140  infantry,  and  thirty- 
six  horses  ;  with  these,  and  two  reinforcements  of  thirty  men  each,  he  conquered 
the  empire  of  Peru,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  vast  power  which  the  Spaniards 
enjoy  in  the  New  World.  Pizarro's  expedition,  1524.  Peru  remained  in  subjection 
to  the  Spaniards  (who  murdered  the  Incas  and  all  their  descendants)  without  any 
attempt  being  made  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  till  1782 ;  but  Uie  independ- 
ence of  the  country  was  completely  achieved  in  1826.  The  new  Peruvian  consti- 
tution was  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Republic,  March  21, 1828. 

PERUKE.  The  ancients  used  false  hair,  but  the  peruke  in  the  present  mode  has  been 
little  more  than  two  centuries  in  use.  It  was  first  used  in  France  and  Italy  about 
A.D.  1620 ;  and  was  introduced  into  England  about  1660. — Strype. 

PETALISM.  This  was  a  mode  of  deciding  upon  the  guilt  of  citizens  of  Syracuse, 
similar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism  ;  but  the  name  was  written  on  a  leaf  instead  of  on  a 
shell :  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  460  b.c.     From  Syracuse  it  went  to  other  states. 

PETARD.  An  instrument  whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  Huguenots  in  1579. 
Petards  are  of  metal,  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  hat.  In  the  siege,  when  a  design  is 
to  blow  up  gates,  or  other  barriers,  these  instruments  are  applied ;  they  are  also 
used  in  countermines  to  break  through  into  the  enemy's  galleries,  and  so  to  dis- 
appoint their  mines.  Cahors  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  by  means  of  petards,  and 
they  were  first  used  there  in  1580. — Mil.  Diet, 

PETER-PENCE.  Presented  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  to  the  pope  at  Rome, 
for  the  endowment  of  an  English  college  there,  a.d.  725.  So  called,  because  agreed 
to  be  paid  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter.  The  tax  was  levied  on  aU  families  possessed 
of  thirty  pence  yearly  rent  in  land,  out  of  which  they  paid  one  penny.  It  was 
confirmed  by  Offa,  777,  and  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  popes,  as  a  tribute  from 
England,  and  regularly  collected,  till  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII. — Camden. 

PETER,  THB  WILD  BOY.  A  savage  creature  found  in  the  forest  of  Hertswold, 
electorate  of  Hanover,  when  George  I.  and  his  friends  were  hunting.  He  was  found 
walking  on  his  hands  and  feet,  climbing  trees  like  a  squirrel,  and  feeding  on  grass 
and  moss,  November  1 725.  At  this  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  thirteen  years  old. 
The  king  caused  him  to  taste  of  all  the  dishes  at  the  royal  table  ;  but  he  preferred 
wild  plants,  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  which  he  had  liyed  on  from  his  infuicy. 
No  human  efforts  of  the  many  philosophic  persons  about  the  court  could  entirely 
vary  his  savage  habits,  or  cause  him  to  utter  one  distinct  syllable.  He  died  in  Feb. 
1785,  at  the  age  of  72.  Lord  Monboddo  presented  him  as  an  instance  of  the  hypo- 
thesis that  "  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  mere  animal." 

PETER'S  CHURCH,  ST.,  at  Rome.    OriginaUy  erected  by  Constantine.    About  tlii 
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middle  of  the  15th  century,  Nicholas  VI.  commenced  the  present  magnificent  pile, 
which  was  not  completed  under  numerous  succeeding  popes,  until  a.d.  1629.  The 
front  is  400  feet  broad,  rising  to  a  height  of  1 80  feet,  and  the  majestic  dome  ascends 
from  the  centre  of  the  church  to  a  height  of  324  feet :  the  lengtili  of  the  interior  is 
600  feet,  forming  the  most  spacious  ball  ever  constructed  by  human  hands.— See 
Paurt,  SL 

P£TERBOROUGH,  England.  Founded  a.d.  633.  It  was  anciently  called  Medet- 
hamstede ;  but  one  of  the  kings  of  Merda  founding  an  abbey  here,  and  dedicating 
it  to  St  Peter,  it  obtained  its  present  name.  The  origin^  monastery  here  was 
founded  in  689.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  an  abbot ;  but  king  Henry  VIII.  tamed 
the  monastery  into  a  cathedral,  and  made  it  a  bishop's  see. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Sbb  or.  One  of  the  bishoprics  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  out  of 
the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  wholly  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Lincolo. 
The  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  with  great  beauty,  and 
continued  to  flourish  till  the  Reformation.  The  first  bishop  was  John  Chamber,  the 
last  abbot  of  Peterborough.  The  see  was  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  419/.  19«.  lid. 

PETERSBUR6H.  The  new  capital  of  Russia.  Peter  the  Great  first  began  this  city 
in  1703.  He  built  a  small  hut  for  himself,  and  some  wretched  wooden  hovels.  In 
1710,  the  count  Golovkin  built  the  first  house  of  brick;  and  the  next  year,  the 
emperor,  with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  house  of  the  same  materials. 
From  these  small  beginnings  rose  the  imperial  city  of  Petersburgh ;  and  in  less  than 
nine  years  after  the  wooden  hovels  were  erected,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transfBrred 
from  Moscow  to  this  place.  Here,  in  1736,  a  fire  consumed  2000  houses ;  and  in 
1780,  another  fire  consumed  11,000  houses  ;  this  last  fire  was  occasioned  by  light- 
ning. Again,  in  June  1796,  a  large  magazine  of  naval  stores  and  100  vessels  were 
destroyed.  The  winter  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Dec.  29, 1837.— See  Russia. 

PETERSBURGH,  Pbacb  or,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  the  former  restoring  all 
her  conquests  to  the  latter,  signed  May  5, 1762.  Treaty  of  Pbtbksburgh,  for 
the  partition  of  Pohmd,  (see  article  Partition  Treaties^)  Aug.  6,  1772.  Trbatt 
of  Pbtersbubgh,  for  a  coalition  against  France,  Sept.  8,  1805.  Treaty  of  aUianoe, 
signed  at  St.  Petersburgh,  between  Bemadotte,  prince  royal  of  Sweden,  and  tiie 
emperor  Alexander  •,  the  former  agreeing  to  join  in  the  campaign  against  France* 
in  return  for  which  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway,  March  24,  1812. 

PETERSWALDEN,  Cokvbntion  of.  An  important  and  fortunate  convention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which  a  firm  and  decisive  alliance  between 
those  powers  was  made  against  France,  and  the  course  of  action  against  Napoleon 
was  planned,  signed  July  8,  1813. 

PETRARCH  AND  LAURA.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  celebrated  for  the  exquisite  and  refined  passion  of  the  former  for  the  latter, 
and  the  great  genius  and  virtue  of  both.  The  chief  subject  of  Petrarch's  enchanting 
sonnets  was  Uie  beautiful  Laura.  He  was  crowned  with  laurel,  as  a  poet  and 
writer,  on  Easter-day,  April  8,  1341 ;  and  died  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  July  18, 
1374.    Laura  died  April  6,  1348. 

PFAFFENDORF,  Battlb  or,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Prusaans.  The  Austriant 
were  signaUy  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  by  thii 
victory,  prevented  the  designed  junction  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  grand  armies^ 
August  15,  1760. 

PHALANX.  A  troop  of  men  closely  embodied. — Milton.  The  Greek  phalanx  con- 
sisted of  8000  men  in  a  square  battalion,  with  shields  joined,  and  spears  crossing 
each  other.  The  battalion  formed  by  PhiUp  of  Maoedon  was  called  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  was  instituted  by  him  360  b.c. 

PHARISEES.  They  were  a  famous  sect  among  the  Jews  ;  so  called  from  a  Hebrew 
word  which  signifies  to  separate  or  set  apart,  because  they  pretended  to  a  greater 
degree  of  ho^ess  and  piety  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  The  admirable  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  Publican  is  levelled  against  spiritual  pride,  and  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  humility. — Luke  xviil.  9. 

PHAROS  at  ALEXANDRIA,  called  the  Pharos  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphui,  and 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  tower  built  of  white  marble^ 
Vkd  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100  miles.    On  the  top,  fires  were  constantljF 
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kept,  to  direct  sailors  in  the  bay.  The  building  of  this  tower  cost  800  talents, 
which  are  equivalent  to  above  165,100/.  English,  if  Attic  ;  or  if  Alexandrian,  double 
that  sum.  There  was  this  inscription  upon  it — ''  King  Ptolemy  to  the  gods,  the 
saviours,  for  the  benefit  of  sailors  ;"  but  Sostratus  the  architect,  wishing  to  claim  all 
the  glcry,  engraved  his  own  name  upon  the  stones,  and  afterwards  filled  the  hollow 
with  mortar,  and  wrote  the  above  inscription.  When  the  mortar  had  decayed  by 
time,  Ptolemy's  name  disappeared,  and  the  following  inscription  then  became 
visible  : — '*  Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of  Deziphanes,  to  the  gods,  the  saviours,  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors.''    About  280  b.c. 

PHARSALIA,  Battle  or,  between  Julius  Csesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  the  former 
obtained  a  great  and  memorable  victory,  glorious  to  Csesar  in  all  its  consequences. 
Csesar  lost  about  200  men,  or,  according  to  others,  1200.  Pompey*s  loss  was  15,000, 
or  25,000  according  to  others,  and  24,000  of  his  army  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
by  the  conqueror,  May  12,  48  B.C.  After  his  defeat,  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  was  treacherously  slain,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  the  younger,  then  a  minor,  and  his 
body  thrown  naked  on  the  strand,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  whose  curiosity  led 
them  that  way,  till  it  was  burnt  by  his  faithful  fireedman  Philip. 

PHILIPPI,  Battle  of,  between  Octavius  Csesar  and  Marc  Antony  on  one  side,  and 
the  republican  forces  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
victory.  Two  battles  were  fought :  in  the  first,  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  right 
wing,  defeated  the  enemy  ;  but  Cassius,  who  had  care  of  the  left,  was  overpowered, 
and  he  ordered  his  freedman  to  run  him  through  the  body.  In  the  second  battle, 
the  wing  which  Brutus  commanded  obtained  a  victory  ;  but  the  other  was  defeated, 
and  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  Antony.  He  however  made  his 
escape,  and  soon  after  fell  on  his  sword.  Both  battles  were  fought  in  October, 
42  B.C. — Bottuet. 

PHILIPPICS.  This  species  of  satire  derives  its  name  from  the  orations  of  Demo- 
sthenes against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  from  Cicero**  Orations  (the  second  of 
which  was  called  divine  by  Juvenal)  against  Marc  Antony,  which  latter  cost  Cicero 
his  life,  43  b.c. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES.  Discovered  by  the  Spaniards  a.d.  1519.  In  this  archipelago 
the  illustrious  circumnavigator  Magellan,  like  our  still  more  illostrioiis  Cook  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  lost  his  life  in  a  skirmish,  in  1521. 

PHILOSOPHY.  The  knowledge  of  the  reason  of  things,  in  opposition  to  history, 
which  is  only  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  or  to  mathematics,  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  quantity  of  things  ; — the  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural  effects  are 
explained. — Locke,  Pythagoras  first  adopted  the  name  of  philosopher  (such  men 
having  been  previously  called  sages),  about  528  B.c.^-See  M^ral  Philoeophy^ 
Philosophers  were  expelled  from  Rome,  and  their  schools  suppressed,  by  Domitian, 
A.D.  83. — Univ,  Hist,  Philosophy  has  undergone  four  great  changes: — 1.  A  total 
subserviency  to  priestcraft  and  superstition,  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  2. 
A  commixture  of  reason  and  poetry,  by  the  Greeks.  3.  A  mechanical  system,  intro- 
duced by  Copernicus  and  Galileo;  and,  4.  A  system  of  poetical,  verbal,  and 
imaginary  causation,  taught  by  Newton,  Lavoisier,  &c.  The  world,  at  present,  are 
divided  between  the  two  last. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.  By  this  name  is  usually  meant  a  powder,  which  some 
wise  heads  among  the  chy mists  imagined  had  the  virtue  of  turning  all  imperfect 
metals  into  silver  and  gold — all  metals  but  these  being  so  considered.  Kircher 
observes,  with  truth,  that  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  perpetual  motion,  the  inex- 
tinguishable lamp,  and  philosopher's  stone,  have  cracked  the  brains  of  philosophers 
and  mathematicians  for  a  long  time,  without  any  useful  result.  For  a  remarkable 
case  of  folly  and  imposition  in  relation  to  this  subject,  see  Alchemy, 

PHIPPS,  Captain,  his  Expedition.  The  hon.  captain  Phipps  (afterwards  lor* 
Mulgrave)  sailed  from  England  in  command  of  the  Sea-horse  and  Carcase  ships,  to 
make  discoveries,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  North  Pole,  1773.  In  August  of 
that  year,  he  was  for  nine  days  environed  with  impenetrable  barriers  of  ice,  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  north  of  Spitsbergen,  80»  48^  North  latitude.  All  further  progress 
was  not  only  impossible,  but  retreat  also,  and  in  this  dreadful  situation  all  on  iMuurd 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost ;  but  they  were  providentially  liberated  from  the  vast 
mountains  of  ice  by  a  brisk  wind,  which  in  two  or  three  days  more  accomplished 
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their  deliYerance.  The  shipB  retarned  to  England  without  their  intrepid  commander 
having  made  any  discoveries,  Sept.  20,  1773.  In  this  expedition,  Nelson  was 
cockswain  to  the  second  in  command. 

PHOSPHORUS.  It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1667,  by  Brant,  who  procored  it 
from  urine  ;  and  Scheele  soon  after  found  a  method  of  preparing  it  from  bones. 
The  discovery  was  prosecuted  by  John  Knnckell,  a  Saxon  chemist,  1670,  and  by  the 
hon.  Mr.  Boyle,  about  the  same  time. — Nouv*  Diet,  Phosphoric  acid  is  first 
mentioned  in  1743,  but  is  said  to  have  been  known  earlier;  the  distinction  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Lavoisier  in  1 777.  Canton's  phosphorus  is  so  called  from  its  dis- 
coverer, 1768.  Protophosphurated  hydrogen  was  discovered  by  sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  1812. 

PHRENOLOGY.  The  science  of  the  mind,  and  of  animal  propensities,  a  modem 
doctrine,  started  by  Dr.  Gall,  in  1803. — See  Craniology.  Dr.  Spurzheim  improved 
the  science  in  1815,  and  it  has  now  many  professors  ;  and  a  Phrenological  Society 
has  been  established  in  London. 

PHYSIC.  Reason  and  chance  led  early  to  the  knowledge  and  virtues  of  certain  herbs. 
The  sea-horse  drawing  blood  from  his  body  by  means  of  a  reed  to  relieve  himself 
from  plethora,  taught  men  the  art  of  artificial  blood-letting. — Pliny,  In  fabulous 
history  it  is  mentioned  that  Polydius  having  seen  a  serpent  approach  the  wounded 
body  of  another  with  an  herb,  with  which  he  covered  it,  restored  the  inanimate  body 
of  Glaucus  in  the  same  manner. — Hyginus,  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  cradle 
of  the  healing  art ;  '*  and  the  priests,"  says  Cabanus,  '<  soon  seized  upon  the 
province  of  medicine,  and  combined  it  with  their  other  instruments  of  power." 
From  the  hands  of  the  priests,  medicine  fell  into  those  of  the  philosophers,  who 
freed  it  from  its  superstitious  character.  Pythagoras  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
formation  of  diseases,  the  order  of  their  symptoms,  and  the  action  of  medicine, 
about  529  B.C.  Hippocrates,  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  medicine  and  the 
founder  of  the  science,  flourished  about  422  B.C.  Galen,  bom  a.d.  131,  was  the 
oracle  of  medical  science  for  nearly  1500  years.  The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  by  Dr.  Harvey,  furnished  an  entirely  new  system  of  physiological  and 
pathological  speculation,  1628. 

PHYSIC  GARDEN.  The  first  cultivated  in  England  was  by  John  Gerard,  snigeon, 
of  London,  in  1567.  That  at  Oxford  was  endowed  by  the  earl  of  Danby  in  1652. 
That  at  Cambridge  was  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That  at 
Chelsea,  originated  by  sir  Hans  Sloane,  was  given  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company 
in  1 721  ;  thU  last  was  very  much  admired  by  the  illustrious  Linnaeus.  The  fine 
Botanic  Garden  in  Dublin  was  commenced  in  1763. 

PHYSICIAN  TO  THK  KING.  The  earliest  mandate  or  warrant  for  the  attendance  of 
a  physician  at  court  is  dated  a.d.  1454,  the  33  Henry  VI.,  a  reign  fertile  in  the 
patronage  which  was  afforded  to  practitioners  in  medicine ;  but  in  that  reign  no 
appointment  existed  which  can  justly  be  called  physician  to  the  royal  person.  By 
this  warranty  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  his  privy  council,  deputed  to  three  phy- 
sicians and  two  surgeons  the  regulation  of  his  diet,  and  the  administration  of  such 
medicines  and  remedies  as  might  be  sufficient  for  his  cure,  without  any  allusion  to 
the  previous  existence  or  permanency  of  the  office,  which  they  were  authorised  for  a 
time  to  fill,  or  to  a  remuneration  for  their  services. — Lift  of  Linacre. 

PHYSICIANS,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  of,  London,  was  projected  by  Dr.  Linacre,  phy- 
sician to  Henry  VIII.,  who,  through  his  interest  with  cardinal  Wolsey,  obtained 
letters  patent,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regular  physicians  in  London,  with 
peculiar  privileges,  October  23, 1518.  Linacre  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Harvey,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  was  another  ornament  and  benefactor  to  this  institution.  He  built  a 
library  and  public  hall,  which  he  granted  for  ever  to  the  college,  with  his  books  and 
instruments.  The  college  was  afterwards  held  in  a  building  in  Warwick-lane, 
erected  by  sir  C.  Wren,  where  it  continued  till  1823,  when  the  present  elegant  stone 
edifice  was  erected  from  designs  by  sir  R.  Smirke.  The  College  of  Physicians, 
Dublin,  was  founded  by  charter  of  Charles  II.,  1667,  and  was  re-incorporated  in 
1692.    The  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  29,  1681. 

PHYSICS.  Well  described  as  a  science  of  unbounded  extent,  and  as  reaching  from  an 
atom  to  God  himself.    It  is  made  to  embrace  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  bodies  and 
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ezistencefl  of  the  universe ;  their  phenomena,  causes,  and  effects.  Mr.  Locke 
would  include  God,  angels,  and  spirits,  under  this  term.  The  origin  of  physics  is 
referred  to  the  Brachmans,  magi,  and  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  priests.  From  these 
it  was  deriYcd  to  the  Greek  sages,  particularly  Thales,  who  first  professed  the  study 
of  nature  in  Greece,  about  595  b.c.  Hence,  it  descended  to  the  Pythagoric,  Pla- 
tonic, and  Peripatetic  schools  ;  and  from  these  to  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  In  connexion  with  natural  philosophy,  and  that  part  of  physics 
which  teaches  the  constitution  of  the  body,  so  far  as  it  is  in  its  healthy  or  natural 
state,  and  to  that  purpose  endesYOurs  to  account  for  the  reason  of  the  seyeral 
functions  and  operations  of  the  several  members.  Sometimes  it  is  limited  to  that 
part  of  medicine  which  particularly  considers  the  structure  and  constitution  of 
human  bodies,  with  regard  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Its  date  is  referred  to  the  same 
time  with  physics,  tehich  see. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  This  u  a  science  by  which  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are  dis- 
covered, chiefly  from  the  features  of  the  face.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  referred  to 
Aristotle  ;  Cicero  was  attached  to  the  science.  It  became  a  fiuhionable  study  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  in  the  last  century,  the  essays  of  Le 
Catand  Pemethy  led  to  the  modem  system.  Lavater*s  researches  in  this  pursuit 
arose  from  his  having  been  struck  with  the  singular  countenance  of  a  soldier  who 
passed  under  a  window  at  which  he  and  the  celebrated  Zimmerman  were  standing  ; 
published  1776. 

PIANO-FORTE.  This  is  a  musical  instrument  of  modem  invention,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  the  harpsichord,  but  of  softer  tones.  It  was  invented  in  London  by  M. 
Zumpie,a  German,  about  1766,  but  from  that  time  it  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
succeeding  makers. 

PICHEGRU'S,  MOREAU'S,  and  GEORGES'  CONSPIRACY.  The  memorable 
conspiracy  against  Napoleon  Buonaparte  detected,  and  Greorges  and  Morean  arrested 
at  Paris,  Febraary  23, 1804.  Pichegru,  when  captured,  was  confined  in  the  Temple, 
where  he  was  found  strangled  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April  following.  For  the 
particulars  relsting  to  this  conspiracy,  see  article  Georges,  ^e. 

PICQUET,  THE  Gams  of,  the  first  known  game  upon  the  cards,  invented  by  Joque- 
min,  and  afterwards  other  games,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  who 
was  at  the  time  in  feeble  health,  1390. — MAerai.    See  article  Cards. 

PICTS.  A  Scythian  or  German  colony,  who  landed  in  Scotland  much  about  the  time 
that  the  Scots  began  to  seize  upon  the  Ebudse,  or  Westem  Isles.  They  afterwards 
lived  as  two  distinct  nations,  the  Scots  in  the  highlands  and  the  isles,  and  the  Picts 
in  that  now  called  the  lowlands.  About  a.d.  838  to  843,  the  Scots  under  Kenneth 
II.  totally  subdued  the  Picts,  and  seixed  aU  their  kingdom,  and  extended  the  limits 
as  fiur  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PICTS'  WALL.  The  famous  wall  in  Northumberland,  which  reached  from  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne to  Carlisle  in  Cumberland,  for  the  space  of  eighty  miles,  so  that  it 
extended  almost  from  sea  to  sea,  that  is,  from  the  German  sea  on  the  east,  to  the 
Irish  sea  on  the  west ;  it  was  eight  feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high,  ascending  and 
descending  over  several  craggy  hills,  with  battlements  all  along,  and  towers  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  other,  in  which  soldiers  were  kept  for  its  ddfence  ; 
this  wall  was  built  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  85,  when  possessed  of  this  part  of  Britain* 
to  defend  it  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  from  whom  it  took  its  name. 
This  wall  was  built  by  Agricola. 

PICTURES.  Bularchus  was  the  first  who  introduced,  at  least  among  the  Greeks,  the 
use  of  many  colours  in  one  picture.  One  of  his  pictures  was  purchased  by  the  king 
of  Lydia  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  he  flourished  740  B.c.^See  Painting. 

PIE-POUDRE  COURT.  In  English  law,  the  Court  of  Dusty  Foot  A  court  whose 
jurisdiction  was  established  for  cases  arising  at  fairs  and  markets,  to  do  justice  to 
the  buyer  and  seller  immediately  upon  the  spot.  By  statute  17  Edward  IV.,  it  had 
cognisance  of  all  disputes  in  the  precincts  of  the  market  to  which  it  might  belong, 
a.d.  1476.  By  a  court  of  Pie  Poudre  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  a  young  gentleman  paid 
3/.  IBs.  for  taking  away  an  actress  when  she  was  going  to  perform,  and  6/.  for  orim. 
eon.  to  the  husband,  the  lady  being  married,  Sept  6,  1804. — PhiUips, 

PIGEON,  THE  Cakkibb.    The  courier  pigeons  are  of  very  ancient  use.   The  ancients 
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being  destitute  of  the  convenience  of  po8ts»  were  accustomed  when  they  took  a  long 
journey,  and  were  desirous  of  sending  back  any  news  with  uncommon  expedition, 
to  take  tame  pigeons  with  them.  When  they  thought  proper  to  write  to  their  Mends, 
they  let  one  of  these  birds  loose,  with  letters  fastened  to  its  neck :  the  bird,  once 
released,  would  never  cease  its  flight  till  it  arrived  at  its  nest  and  young  ones.  Tau- 
rosthenes  announced  to  his  father  his  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  by  sending  to 
him  at  iEgina  a  pigeon  stained  with  purple.— Oru/.  Hirtius  and  Brutus  corre- 
sponded by  means  of  pigeons  at  the  siege  of  Modena.  In  modem  times,  the  most 
noted  were  the  pigeons  of  Aleppo,  which  served  as  couriers  at  Alezandretta  and 
Bagdad.  Thirty-two  pigeons  sent  from  Antwerp  were  liberated  from  London  at  7 
o* clock  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the  same  day  at  noon,  one  of  them  arrived  at  Ant- 
werp ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  a  second  arrived ;  the  remainder  on  the  fol- 
lowmg  day,  Nov.  23, 1819.— -PAtZ/tp*. 
PILGRIMAGES.  They  began  to  be  made  about  the  middle  ages  of  the  church,  bat 
they  were  most  in  vogue  after  the  close  of  the  llth  century.  Many  licences  were 
granted  to  captains  of  English  ships  to  carry  pilgrims  abroad,  7  Henry  VL,  1428. 

PILGRIMAGE  of  GRACE.  An  insurrection  headed  by  Aske  and  other  gentlemen  of 
Yorkshire,  joined  by  priests  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  and  40,000  men  of  York, 
Durham,  Lancaster,  and  other  counties,  against  Henry  VIII.  It  was  ultimately 
suppressed,  and  great  numbers  of  the  insurgents  were  executed,  1536-7. 

PILLORY.  A  scaffold  for  persons  to  stand  on,  in  order  to  render  them  infamous,  and 
make  them  a  public  spectacle,  for  every  one  to  see  and  know,  that  they  might  avoid 
and  refuse  to  have  any  commerce  or  dealings  with  them  for  the  future.  This  punish- 
ment was  awarded  against  persons  couTicted  of  forgery,  perjury,  libelling,  &c.  In 
some  cases  the  head  was  put  through  a  hole,  the  hands  through  two  others,  the  nose 
slit,  the  face  branded  with  one  or  more  letters,  and  one  or  both  ears  were  cut  off. 
There  is  a  statute  of  the  pillory  41  Henry  III.,  1256.  Many  persons  died  in  the 
pillory  by  being  struck  with  stones  by  the  mob,  and  pelted  with  rotten  eggs  and 
putrid  offal.  It  was  abolished  as  a  punishment  in  all  cases  except  perjury,  56  Geo. 
III.,  1815-16.    The  pillory  was  totally  abolished  by  act  1  Victoria,  June  1837. 

PILNITZ,  Convention  and  Tbbatt  of,  against  Fbancb.  The  famous  conven- 
tion of  Pilnitz  took  place  between  the  emperor  Leopold  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
July  20,  1791.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  month,  the  treaty  of  Pihiits,  or,  as 
some  style  it,  the  Partition  Treaty,  was  finally  agreed  upon  at  Pavia  by  the  courU 
in  concert.  It  was  to  the  effect  "  that  the  emperor  should  retake  all  that  Louis 
XIV.  had  conquered  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  and  uniting  these  provinces  to 
the  Netherlands,  give  them  to  his  serene  highness  the  elector  palatine,  to  be  added  to 
the  palatinate.    Bavaria  to  be  added  to  the  Austrian  possessions,"  &c. 

PINE  TREES.  The  Stone  pine  (Pinut  Pinea),  brought  to  these  countries  before 
1548.  The  Cluster  pine  (Pinut  Pinatter),  brought  from  the  South  of  Europe  be- 
fore 1596.  The  Weymouth  pine  (Pinut  Sirobut)^  from  North  America,  1705. 
Frankincense  pine  (Pinut  Tada),  from  North  America,  before  1713. 

PINKEY,  Battl*  of,  between  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Hertford,  protector, 
and  the  Scots,  when  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  Few  victories  have  been 
more  decisive,  or  gained  with  smaller  loss  to  tiie  conquerors.  There  fell  not  200  of 
the  English ;  and,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  there  perished 
above  10,000  of  the  Scots.    Above  1500  were  taken  prisoners.   September  10, 1547. 

PINS.  As  an  article  of  foreign  commerce,  pins  are  first  mentioned  in  the  statutes 
A.D.  1483.  Those  made  of  brass  wire  were  brought  from  France  in  1540,  and  were 
first  used  in  England,  it  is  said,  by  Catherine  Howard,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  pins,  both  sexes  used  ribands,  loop-holes,  laces  with  points 
and  tags,  clasps,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold.  They  were 
made  in  England  In  lb43,Stowe. 

PIN-MONEY.  One  of  the  articles  of  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  pin-makers  of  Paris 
was,  that  no  master  should  open  more  than  one  shop  for  the  sale  of  his  wares,  ex- 
cept on  New-yeak^s  Day  and  its  eve ;  when  it  was  usual  to  make  presents  of  pins,  or 
of  money  to  buy  them  :  hence  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  of  pins,  or  pin-money, 
to  certain  presents  given  to  the  wife  or  chUdiin  of  the  person  with  whom  large  bar- 
gains were  oondud^.  Hence,  too,  the  term  pin-money  is  applied  to  the  aUowance 
that  is  generally  made  by  the  husband  to  his  wife  for  her  own  especial  use. 
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PlSAy  Leaning  Tower  or.  This  celebrated  tower,  likewise  called  Campanile^  on 
account  of  its  having  been  erected  for  the  parpose  of  containing  bells,  stands  in  a 
sqaare  close  to  the  cathedral  of  Pisa.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  is  a 
beautiful  cylinder  of  eight  stories,  each  adorned  with  a  round  of  columns,  rising  one 
aboye  another.  It  inclines  so  far  on  one  side  from  the  perpendicular,  that  in  drop- 
ping a  plummet  from  the  top,  which  is  188  feet  in  height,  it  falls  sixteen  feet  from 
the  base.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  by  connoisseurs  to  prove  that  this  was  done 
purposely  by  the  architect  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  inclination  has  proceeded  from 
another  cause,  namely,  from  an  accidental  subsidence  of  the  foundation  on  that  side. 

PISTOLS.  These  are  the  smallest  sort  of  fire-arms,  carried  sometimes  on  the  saddle- 
bow, sometimes  in  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket,  &c. — Pardon. 
The  pistol  was  first  used  by  the  cavalry  of  England  in  1544. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND.  A  small  solitary  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by  Cook 
in  1773,  and  noted  for  being  colonised  by  ten  mutineers  from  the  ship  Bounty,  cap- 
tain Bligh,  in  1789,  from  which  time,  till  1814,  they  (or  rather  their  descendants) 
remained  here  unknown. — See  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty. 

PITT'S  ADMINISTRATION.  The  first  administration  of  this  illustrious  stotcsman 
was  formed  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  ministry  (tchich  see),  Dec.  27,  1783. 
His  second  administration  was  formed  May  12,  1804.  The  right  hon.  William  Pitt 
vras  son  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  He  died  Jan.  23, 1806.  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  mi- 
nister  of  commanding  powers,  and  still  loftier  pretensions ;  and  he  departed  life  in 
possession  of  the  esteem  of  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen.  A  public  funeral 
was  decreed  to  his  honour  by  parliament,  and  a  grant  of  40,000/.  to  pay  his  debts. 
In  his  administration  an  illustrious  nobleman  wrote  the  following  lines,  published  in 
1805,  in  the  height  of  the  then  war  between  England  and  half  the  world. ^ 

O !  England,  thou  art  a  descried  deer, 

Beaet  by  every  ill,  but  that  of  fear ; 

The  nations  hunt,  they  mark  thee  for  a  prey. 

They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand'st  at  bay. 

Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  pcrplex'd ; 

Once  Chatham  saved  the&— but  who  saves  thee  next  ? 

Who  saves !    Again  the  glorious  triumph  's  won. 
And  Chatham's  name  is  lost,  in  Chatham's  son. 
To  HIM  the  muse  a  higher  praise  will  yield ; 
A  iteord  was  Chatham— Pitt  both  neord  and  shield. 

PIUS.  This  name  was  first  given  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Titus,  thence  called  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  virtue,  a.d.  138.  This  name  was  also  given 
to  a  son  of  Metullus,  because  he  interested  himself  so  warmly  to  have  his  father 
recalled  from  banishment.  The  name  of  Pius  has  also  been  taken  by  seven  of  the 
popes  of  Rome,  the  first  of  whom  assumed  it  in  a.d.  142. 

PLAGUE.  ''The  offspring  of  inclement  skies,  and  of  legions  of  putrifying  locusts." 
— Thomson.  The  first  recorded  general  plague  in  all  parts  of  the  world  occurred 
767  B.C. — Petavius.  At  Carthage  a  plague  was  so  terrible  that  the  people  sacrificed 
their  children  to  appease  the  gods,  534  b.c. — Baronius*  At  Rome  prevailed  a  de- 
solating plague  carrying  off  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  and  round  the  city,  461 
B.C.  At  Athens,  whence  it  spread  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  caused  an  awful 
devastation,  430  b.c.  Another,  which  raged  in  the  Greek  islands,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  and  destroyed  2000  persons  every  day,  188  b.c. — Pliny, 

At  Rome,  a  most  awful  plague ;  10,000  persons 
perish  daily,  a.i>.  78. 

The  same  fatal  disease  again  ravaged  the  Ro- 
man empire,  a  j>.  167. 

In  Britain,  a  plague  raged  so  formidably,  and 
swept  away  such  multitudes,  that  the  living 
were  scarcely  sufBident  to  bury  the  dead, 
A.D.  4301 

A  dreadful  one  began  in  Europe  In  658,  ex- 
tended all  ovOT  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  Is 
said  did  not  cease  for  many  years.  Univ.  Hist- 

At  Constantinople,  when  200,000,  of  its  inha- 
bitants perished,  a.o.  746. 


[This  plague  raged  for  three  years,  and 
equally  fatal  in  Calabria,  Sicily,  and  Greece.  ] 

At  Chichester  in  England,  an  epidemical  dis- 
ease carried  off  34,000  persons,  773.— TFO/. 
Malms. 

In  Scotland,  40,000  persons  ptfisbed  of  a  pesti- 
lence, a.d.  964. 

In  London,  a  great  mortality,  a.d.  1094 ;  and 
in  Ireland,  1095. 

Again  in  Londcm :  it  extended  to  cattle,  fowls, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  1111. — Holings. 

In  Ireland :  after  Christmas  this  year,  Henry 
U.  was  forced  to  quit  the  country,  1 172. 
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PLAGUE,  continued. 

Again,  in  Ireland,  when  a  prodigious  number 
perished,  1204. 

A  general  plague  raged  throughout  Europe, 
causing  a  most  extensive  mortality.  Britain 
and  Ireland  suffered  grievously.  In  London 
alone,  fiOO  persons  were  buried  daily  in  the 
Charterhouse  yard. 

In  Paris  and  London  a  dreadful  mortality 
prevailed  in  1362  and  1367 ;  and  in  Ireland, 
in  1370. 

A  great  pestilence  in  Ireland,  called  the/ourth, 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  people.  1383. 

30,000  persons  perished  of  a  dreadful  pestilence 
in  London,  1407* 

Again  in  Ireland,  superinduced  by  a  famine ; 
great  numbers  died,  1466  ;  and  Dublin  was 
wasted  by  a  plague,  1470. 

An  awful  pestilence  at  Oxford,  1471 ;  and 
throughout  England  a  plague  which  de- 
stroyed more  people  than  the  continual 
wars  for  the  fifteen  preceding  years,  1478 — 
Rapin/  Salmon. 

The  awful  Sudor  Anglieut,  or  sweating  sick- 
ness, very  fatal  at  London,  1485. — Delautu. 

The  plague  at  London  so  dreadful  that  Henry 
VII.  and  his  court  removed  to  Calais,  1500. 
—Slowe. 

Again,  the  sweating  sickness  (mortal  in  three 
hours).  In  most  of  the  capital  towns  in 
England  half  the  inhabitants  died,  and  Ox- 
ford was  deiwpulated,  9  H.  YIIL 1517.  Stowe. 

Limerick  was  visited  by  a  plague,  when  many 
thousands  perished,  1522. 

A  pestilence  throughout  Ireland,  1525;  and 
the  English  Sweat,  1528;  and  a  pestilence  in 
Dublin,  1575. 

30,578  persons  perished  of  the  plague  in  Lon- 
don alone,  1603-1604.  It  was  also  fatal  in 
Ireland. 


200,100  perished  of  a  pestilence  at  Constant! 

nople,  in  1611. 
In  London,  a  great  mortality  prevailed,  and 

35.417  persons  perished,  162.5. 
In  France,  a  general  mortality;   at  Lyons 

60,000  persons  died,  1632. 
The  plague,  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Naples 

(being  introduced  by  a  transport  with  sol 

diers  on  board),  raged  with  such  violence  as 

to  carry  off  400,000  of  the  inhabitants  in  six 

months,  1656. 
Memorable  plague  which  carried  off  68,508 

persons  in  London,  1665. 
[Fires  were  kept  up  night  and  day  to  purfiy 

the  air  for  three  days ;  and  it  is  thought  the 

infection  was  not  totally  destroyed  till  the 

great  conflagration  of  1666.] 
60,000  persons  perished  of  the  plague  at  Blar- 

seilles  and  neighbourhood,  brought  in  a  ship 

from  the  Levant,  1720. 
One  of  the  most  awful  plagues  that  ever  raged. 

prevailed  in  Syria,  1760.-  Abb^  MaritL 
In  Persia,  a  fataJ  pestilence,  which  carried  off 

80.000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baasorah,  177^ 
In  Egypt,  more  than  800,000  persons  died  of 

plsgue,  1792. 
In  Barbary,  3000  died  daily;  and  at  Fea 

247.000  perished,  1799. 
In  Spain,  and  at  Gibraltar,  immense  numbers 

were  carried  off  by  a  pestilent  disease  In 

1804  and  1805. 
Again,  at  Gibraltar,  an  epidemic  fever,  mudi 

resembling  the  plague,  caused  great  mor- 

taUty,  1828. 
The  Asiatic  cholera  (see  Cholera)  made  its 

first  appearance  in  England,  at  Sunderland, 

Oct  26.  1831 ;  in  Scotland,  at  Haddington, 

Dec.  23,  same  year;   and  in  Ireland,  at 

Belfast,  March  14, 1832. 


PLAGUE  IN  LONDON,  thb  Grbat.  This  most  awfiil  and  memorable  scourge 
commenced  in  December  1664.  In  the  months  of  May,  Jane,  and  Jnly,  it  had  con- 
tinued with  great  severity  ;  but  in  August  and  September  it  quickened  into  dread- 
ful activity,  sweeping  away  8000  p<Jrsons  in  a  week.  Then  it  was  that  the  whole 
British  nation  wept  for  the  sufferings  of  the  metropolis.  In  some  houses  carcases 
lay  waiting  for  burial ;  and  in  others,  persons  were  seen  doubled  up  in  their  last 
agonies.  In  one  room  were  heard  dying  groans  ;  and  in  the  next,  the  rayings  of  de- 
lirium, mingled  with  the  wailings  of  reUtives  and  friends,  and  the  apprehensive 
shrieks  of  children.  Infants  passed  at  once  from  the  womb  to  the  grave.  The  yet 
healthy  child  hung  upon  the  putrid  breast  of  a  dead  mother ;  and  the  nuptial  bed 
was  changed  into  a  sepulchre.  Some  of  the  infected  ran  about  staggering  like 
drunken  men,  and  fell  and  expired  in  the  streets ;  while  others  calmly  laid  them- 
selves down,  never  to  rise  but  at  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet.  At  length,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  more  than  12,000  perished  in  one  week  ;  in  one  night  4000 
died.  The  hearses  were  but  dead-carts  which  continually  traversed  the  streets, 
while  the  appalling  cry,  ** Bring  out  your  dead**  thrilled  through  every  soul. 
Then  it  was  that  parents,  husbands,  wives,  and  children  saw  all  those  that  were  dear 
to  them  thrown  with  a  pitchfork  jnto  a  cart,  like  the  offal  of  the  slaughter-house,  to 
be  conveyed  without  the  walls,  and  flung  in  one  promiscuous  heap,  without  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  without  a  coffin,  and  without  a  shroud  I  Some  graves  were  dug  so  large 
as  to  hold  more  than  a  thousand  bodies  each  ;  and  into  these  huge  holes,  the  living, 
wrapt  in  blankets  and  rags,  threw  themselves  among  the  dead,  in  their  agonies  and 
delirium.  They  were  often  found  in  this  state  hugging  the  flesh  of  their  kindred 
that  had  not  quite  perished.  People,  in  the  intolerable  torment  of  their  swellings, 
rao  wild  and  mad,  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves ;  and  even  mothers  in  their 
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Innacy  murdered  their  own  children.  When  the  carts  were  insufficient  for  their 
office,  the  houses  and  streets  weie  rendered  tenfold  more  pestilential  by  the  unburied 
dead.     Not  68,000,  but  100,000  perished  of  this  plague.— D^/otf. 

PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT.  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  hearken  to  Moses,  although  he 
had  performed  many  miracles  to  prove  bis  divine  mission,  brings  a  display  of  wrath 
upon  the  land,  in  ten  awful  instances,  which  are  denominated  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
1492  B.C.  In  this  year  the  king,  named  by  some  Amenophis,  by  others  Cherres,  \», 
with  his  whole  army,  OYcrwhelmed  in  the  Red  Sea. — Usher ,  Blair,  LengUt. 

PLAINS  or  ABRAHAM,  Battle  or  the,  in  which  the  French  of  Canada 
were  defeated  by  the  British  under  the  heroic  general  Wolfe,  who  fell  mortally 
wounded,  just  at  the  enemy  had  given  way,  and  he  had  conquered,  a  ball  having 
pierced  his  breast,  Sept.  13,  1759.  This  is  also  called  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  see. 

PLANTAGENET,  House  op.  A  race  of  fourteen  English  kings,  from  Henry  II.  to 
Richard  III.,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  (which  tee),  1485,  Antiquaries  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  ;  and  the  best  derivation  they 
can  find  for  it  is,  that  Fnlk,  the  first  earl  of  Anjou,  of  that  name,  being  stung  with 
remorse  for  some  wicked  action,  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  as  a  work  of 
atonement ;  where  being  scourged  with  broom  twigs,  growing  on  the  spot,  he  took 
the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  or  Broom-stalk,  which  was  retained  by  his  posterity. 

PLASSEY,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  under  lord  Clive,  and  the  native  Hindoos 
under  Surajah  Dowlah,  June  23,  1757.  The  nabob  was  vanquished,  although  at 
the  head  of  70,000  men,  by  the  British,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  3000  ;  and  the 
victory  laid  the  foundation  of  our  power  in  India. — See  article  India, 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  for  moulds,  figures,  statuary,  &c.  The  method  of  taking  like- 
nesses by  its  use  was  first  discovered  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  about  a.d.  1466.  This 
gypsum  was  first  found  at  Montmartre,  a  village  near  Paris,  whence  it  obtained 
its  name. 

PLAT^A,  Battle  of,  between  Mardonius  the  commander  of  Xerxes  king  of  Per- 
sia, and  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army  con- 
sisted of  300,000  men,  3000  of  which  scarce  escaped  with  their  lives  by  flight.  The 
Grecian  army,which  was  greatly  inferior,  lost  but  few  men ;  and  among  these,  ninety- 
one  Spartans,  fifty-two  Athenians,  and  sixteen  Tegeans,  were  the  only  soldiers  found 
in  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  plunder  which  the  Greeks  obtained  in  the  Persian 
camp  was  immense.  Pausanias  received  the  tenth  of  all  the  spoils,  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  valour  during  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  were  rewarded  each 
according  to  their  respective  merit.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  22d  September, 
the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale,  479  B.C. ;  and  by  it  Greece  was  totally  deli- 
vered for  ever  from  the  continual  alarms  to  which  she  was  exposed  on  account  of 
the  Persian  invasions,  and  from  that  time  none  of  the  princes  of  Persia  dared  to 
appear  with  a  hostile  force  beyond  the  Hellespont 

PLATE.  The  earliest  use  of  plate  as  an  article  of  luxury  cannot  be  precisely  traced. 
In  England,  plate,  with  the  exception  of  spoons,  was  prohibited  in  public-houses  by 
statute  8  William  III.,  1696.  The  celebrated  Plate  Act  passed  in  May  1756.  This 
act  was  repealed  in  1780.    The  act  lapng  a  duty  upon  plate  passed  in  1784. 

PLATINA.  This  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the  metals,  and  harder  than  silver  and  gold. 
The  name  which  is  given  to  it  originated  with  the  Spaniards,  from  the  word  Plata, 
signifying  silver,  it  would  seem  on  account  of  its  silvery  colour.  It  was  unknown 
in  Europe  until  a.d.  1748,  when  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  announced  its  existence  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage  to  Peru. — Greig, 

PLATING.  The  art  of  covering  baser  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  either  for 
use  or  for  ornament,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  a  spur-maker.  Till  then,  the 
more  elegant  spurs  in  common  use  were  made  of  solid  silver ;  and  from  the  flexi- 
bility of  that  metal,  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  into  inconvenient  forms  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  workman  at  Birmingham  contrived  to 
make  the  branches  of  a  pair  of  spurs  hollow,  and  to  fill  that  hoUow  with  a  slender 
rod  of  steeL  Finding  this  a  great  improvement,  and  desirous  to  add  cheapness  to 
utility,  he  continued  to  make  the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron  thicker,  till  at 
last  he  so  coated  the  iron  spur  with  silver  as  to  make  it  equally  elegant  with  those 
made  wholly  of  that  metal.     The  invention  was  quickly  applied  to  other  purposes. 
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PLATONIC  YEAR.  The  period  of  time  which  the  equinoxes  take  to  finish  their 
rerolutioni  at  the  end  of  which  the  stars  and  constellations  hare  the  same  place  with 
regard  to  the  equinoxes  that  they  had  at  first.  Tycho  Brahe  says  that  this  year  or 
period  requires  25,816  common  years  to  complete  it ;  Ricciolns  eoropntes  it  at 
25,920  ;  and  Cassini  at  24,800  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  some  imagined  that  there 
would  be  a  total  and  natural  renoTation  of  the  whole  creation. 

PLATTSBUR6H.  The  British  expedition  against  PlatUbnrgh,  on  Lake  Champlaini 
a  town  of  New  York,  was  designed  nnder  general  sir  George  Prevost  ;  but  it  was 
abandoned  after  the  na^al  force  of  England  had  suiFered  a  ddieat  in  an  enga^gement 
with  the  Americans,  September  11,  1814. 

PLAYS.  Tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  and  pantomime  were  performed  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Plays  became  a  general  and  favourite  pastime  about  165  b.c.  ;  but  they 
were  performed  on  occasions  of  festiyity  some  ages  before.  The  Trojan  plays  con« 
sisted  of  horse-races  and  exercises  of  the  youth,  under  ajproper  head  or  captain^ 
wherein  the  utmost  dexterity  was  practised.    The  plays  of  Ceres  were  instituted  to 

{>lea8e  the  ladies,  who  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  April  were  clad  in  white,  and,  in 
mitation  of  that  goddess,  went  with  a  torch  in  their  hands,  as  if  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpine.  The  plays  of  Flora  were  so  offensive,  that  they  were  forced 
to  l^  put  down,  common  women  appearing  publicly  naked ;  and  in  the  night-time 
they  ran  about  with  links  in  their  hands,  dancing  in  lascivious  postures  to  the  sound 
of  musical  instruments,  and  singing  immodest  songs.  The  funeral  plays  were  plays 
in  honour  of  the  dead,  and  to  satisfy  their  ghosts.  There  were  numerous  institu* 
tions  under  the  name  of  plays.  Plays  were  first  acted  in  England  at  Clerkenwell, 
A.D.  1397.  The  first  company  of  players  that  received  the  sanction  of  a  patent  was 
that  of  James  Burbage,  and  others,  the  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  from  queen 
Elisabeth,  in  1574.     Flays  were  subjected  to  a  censorship  in  1737. — See  Drama, 

PLEADINGS.  In  the  early  courts  of  Judicature  in  England,  pleadings  were  made  in 
the  Saxon  language  in  a.d.  786.  They  were  made  in  Norman- French  from  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  in  1066  ;  and  they  so  continued  until  the  36th  of  Edward 
III.  1362.  Cromwell  ordered  all  law  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  English  in  1650* 
The  Latin  was  used  in  conveyancing  in  our  courts  of  law  till  1731. 

PLUM.  We  have  two  native  plums :  our  finer  kinds  came  from  Italy  and  Flanders 
about  1522.  The  Dioipyrot  LohUf  the  Date-plum,  was  brought  from  Barbary,  before 
A.D.  1596.  The  Pishamin  Plum,  Diotppros  virginiana,  from  America,  before  1629. 

PLURAL  NUMBER.  It  was  first  assumed  in  the  roysl  style  by  the  kings  of  England. 
The  pronoun  we  was  first  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  I,  by  John,  king  of  England^ 
in  1199. — Cokt^s  Jtutii,  According  to  other  authorities  the  plural  was  used  at  a 
later  date  of  the  same  reign. 

PLYMOUTH   BnsAKWATBR,  and  Dock.— See  Breakwater^  and  Doek-yardt, 

POET  LAUREAT.  Selden  eould  not  trace  the  precise  origin  of  this  office.  The 
first  record  we  have  of  poet-laureat  in  England  is  in  the  35th  Henry  III.  1251.  The 
lanreat  was  then  styled  the  king's  versifier,  and  a  hundred  shillings  were  his 
annual  stipend. —  Wartim  ;  Ma£iox^  Hist,  Bxoh,  Chancer,  on  his  return  from 
abroad,  assumed  the  title  of  poet-laureat;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard  II.,  1389, 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual  allowance  of  wine.  James  I.,  in  1615,  granted  to 
his  lanreat  a  yearly  pension  of  100  marks ;  and  in  1630,  this  stipend  was  augmented 
by  letters-patent  of  Charles  I.  to  1002.  per  annum,  with  an  additional  grant  of  one 
tierce  of  Canary  Spanish  wine,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  king's  store  of  wine  yearly. 

NAMSS  or  PJUISOira  WBO   riLLID  THB  OrVICB  rSOM  THB  RKJOM  Or  qUBBN   KUSABSTH. 

Elizabeth  appointed  Edmund  Spenaer, 

who  died  ....  A.i>.  1598 
Samuel  Daniel,  died       .  .    .  1619 

Ben  Jonaon,  died 1637 

Sir  Wflliam  Davenant,  died  .    .  1868 

John  Dryden ;  he  was  deposed  at  the 

revolution 1688 

lliomas  BhadweU,  died    .  .    .  1692 

POETRY.  The  oldest,  rarest,  and  most  excellent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  highest  species 
of  refined  literature.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language,  and  the  earliest  per- 
petuation of  thought.    It  existed  before  music  in  melody,  and  before  painting  in 

B  E  2 


NohomTate,  died.  a.d.  1716 

The  rev.  Laurence  Eusden«  died  .  .  1730 
CoUey  Cibber,  died  ....  1757 
Wmiam  Whitehead,  died  .    .  17H5 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomae  Warton,  died  .  .  1790 
Henry  James  Pye,  died    .  .    .  1813 

Dr.  Robert  Southed,  died  .  .  Mar.  21, 1843 
William  Wordsworth,  the  present  laureat. 
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description. — Hazlitt,  The  exact  period  of  the  invention  of  poetry  is  uncertain^ 
In  Scriptural  history,  the  song  of  Moses  on  the  signal  deliverance  of  the  Israelites, 
and  their  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of  poetry 
in  the  world,  and  is  very  snblime. — Exodus  it.  Orpheus  of  Thrace  is  the  earliest 
author,  and  is  deemed  the  inventor  of  poetry  (at  least  in  the  western  part  of  the 
world),  about  1249  B.C.  Homer,  the  oldest  poet  whose  works  have  descended  to 
us,  flourished  about  907  B.C. — Parian  Marb.  Iambic  verse  {which  see)  was  intro- 
duced by  Archilochus,  700  b.c. — Du  Fresnoy.  For  odes,  see  article  Odes.  We 
are  told  that  poetry  (or  more  properly  the  rules  of  poetry)  was  first  brought  to 
England  by  Aldhelme,  or  Adelmus,  abbot  of  Malmsbury,  about  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century. 

POISONING.  A  number  of  Roman  ladies  formed  a  conspiracy  for  poisoning  their 
husbands,  which  they  too  fatally  carried  into  effect.  A  female  slave  denounced  170 
of  them  to  Fabius  Maximus,  who  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  executed,  331  b.c.  It 
is  said  that  this  was  the  first  public  knowledge  they  had  of  poisoning  at  Rome. 
Poisoning  was  made  petty  treason  in  England,  and  was  punished  by  boiling  to  death 
(of  which  there  were  some  remarkable  instances)  23  Henry  VIII.  1532.  See 
article  Boiling  to  Death, 

POITIERS,  Battl*  of,  in  France,  between  Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  John  king 
of  France,  in  which  the  English  arms  triumphed.  The  standard  of  France  was 
overthrown,  and  many  of  her  distinguished  nobility  were  slain.  The  French  king  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  London,  through  which  he  was  led  amidst  an  amazing 
concourse  of  spectators.  Two  kings,  prisoners  in  the  same  court,  and  at  the  same 
time,  were  considered  as  glorious  achievements ;  but  all  that  England  gained  by 
them  was  only  glory,  Sept.  19, 1356.— >Car/#. 

POLAND.  Anciently,  the  country  of  the  Vandals,  who  emigrated  from  it  to  invade 
the  Roman  empire.  It  became  a  duchy  under  Lechus  I.  a.d.  550  ;  and  a  kingdom 
under  Boleslaus  a.d.  999.  Poland  was  dismembered  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
the  empress  of  Russia,  and  king  of  Prussia,  who  seized  the  most  valuable  territories 
in  1772.  It  was  finally  partitioned,  and  its  political  existence  annihilated,  by  the 
above  powers,  in  1795*.  The  king  formally  resigned  his  crown  at  Grodno,  and  was 
afterward  removed  to  Petersburgh,  where  he  remained  a  kind  of  state  prisoner  till 
his  death  in  1798.    With  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 


PiattQs,  a  peasant,  {selected  to  the  ducal 

dignity          ....         a.d.    842 
[Plaatus  lived  to  the  age  of  ISO,  and  his 
reign  was  so  proeperous  that  every  suc- 
ceeding native  sovereign  was  called  a 
Piast.] 
Introduction  of  Christianity                    .    992 
Red  Russia  added  to  Poland               .    .  1059 
Boleslaus  II.  murders  the  bishop  of  Gra> 
cow  with  his  own  hands ;  his  kingdom 
laid  undOT  an  interdict  by  the  pope, 
and  his  subjects  absolved  of  their  alle- 
giance        1060 

He  flies  to  Hungary  for  shelter ;  but  is 
refused  it  by  order  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
he  at  length  kills  himself  .    .  1081 

tJladislaus  deposed        .  .1102 

Premislaus  assassinated    .  .    .  1295 

Louisof  Hungary  elected  king  .1370 


War  against  the  Teutonic  knights      .    . 

The  Wallachians  treacherously  carry  off 
100,000  Poles,  and  sell  them  to  the 
Turks  as  slaves  .        .        *        . 

Splendid  reign  of  Sigismund  IL  .    . 

Stephen  forms  a  militia  composed  of 
Cossacks,  a  barbarous  race,  on  whom 
he  bestows  the  Ukraine 

Abdication  of  John  Casimir  .    . 

Massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Thorn 

Stanislaus*  unhappy  reign  begins       .    . 

He  abolishes  torture      .        .        .        . 

An  awful  pestilence  sweeps  away  250,000 
of  the  people 

The  evils  of  civil  war  so  weaken  the  king- 
dom, it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  royal 
plunderers,  the  empress  of  Russia,  em- 
poror  of  Austria,  and  king  of  Prussia  . 


1447 


149B 
1548 


1575 
1009 
1724 
1763 
1770 

1770 


The  first  partition  treaty 


1772 
Feb.  17,  1772 


*  An  act  of  spoliation  more  unprincipled  never  dishonoured  crowned  heads.  V^  a  century  pre- 
viously, the  balance  of  power  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  politicians  of  Europe ;  but  in  permit- 
ting this  odious  crime,  such  an  object  appears  to  have  been  totally  lost  sight  of.  Austria  and  Prussia 
bad  long  been  deadly  enemies,  and  both  hated  Russia ;  yet  they  now  conspired  against  a  country 
they  were  each  pledged  to  protect,  and  with  unexampled  profligacy  became  leagued  in  a  scheme  of 
plunder  consummated  by  the  destruction  of  500,000  lives !  Russia  seised  Lithuania,  and  all  that  part 
to  the  eastward  which  suited  her.  Austria  took  Oalllcia,  the  most  fertile  of  the  provinces,  lying 
contiguous  to  her  own  dominions ;  and  Prussia  secured  the  maritime  districts.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  attending  this  aflbir  was  the  total  inaction  of  the  two  great  powers,  England  and 
France,  whose  supineness  in  a  more  recent  instance  also  is  rebuked  by  poUpy  as  well  as  Justice,  and 
deplored  by  the  good  and  brave  among  mankind. 
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POLAND,  eaniinued. 

The  public  partition  treaty      .   Aug.  5,  1778 
A  new  oonatitution  is  formed  by  the  Tlr- 

tuous  BtaniBUoa  .        May  3,  1791 

[The  royal  and  imperial  apoUatora,  on 
various  pretexts*  pour  their  armies 
into  Poland,  1793,  et  seq."] 
The  brave  Poles,  under  Poniatowald  and 
Kosciusko,  several  times  oontend  suo- 
oessfully  against  superior  armies,  but 
in  the  end  are  defeated.  Kosciusko, 
wounded  and  taken,iB  carried  prisoner 

to  Russia 

Suwarrow's  victories  and  massacres  .  . 
Battle  of  Warsaw  .  .  Oct  18, 
[Here  Suwarrow  subsequently  butchers 
aOfidO  Poles  of  all  ages  and  conditions 
in  cold  blood.] 
Conrland  is  annexed  to  Russia  .  .  . 
Stanislaus  resigns  his  crown ;  final  par^ 

tition  of  his  kingdom  .  Nov.  85,  1795 
Kosciusko  set  at  liberty  .  .  Dec.  85,  1796 
Be  arrives  in  London  May  30,  1797 

Btanislaua    dies    at    8t.    Petersburgh, 

Feb.  18, 1796 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  {which  tee)  .  July  7,  1807 
[The  central  provinces  form  the  duchy 

of  Warsaw,  between  1807  and  1813.] 
General  Diet  at  Warsaw    .        .    June,  1818 
New  constitution  .        .  Nov.  1815 


1794 
1794 
1794 


1795 


Polish  Diet  opened    .  .     Sept  1880 
Late  revolution  commenced  at  Warsaw ; 
the  army  declare  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple     Nov.  89,  1830 

The  Diet  declares  the  throne  of  Poland 

vacant    ....         Jan.  85,  1831 
Battle  of  Growchow,  near  Praga:  the 
Russians  lose  7000  men ;  thePoles,  who 
keep  the  field,  8000  .     Feb.  80,  1831 

BatUe  of  Waws  {which  tee)      March  31 ,  1831 
The  insurrection  spreads  to  Wilna  and 

Volhynia  .        .        April  3,  1831 

Battle  of  ZeUcho  {which  eee)    .    April  6,  1831 
Battle  of  Beidles         .  April  10,  1831 

Battle  of  Ostrolenka  {which  ice),  OgnMl 

defeat  of  the  Russians  .    M^y  86,  1831 

The  Russian,  Diebitsch,  dies   .  June  10^  1831 
Battle  of  Wilna  (see  WUna)    .  June  19,  1831 
Grand  Duke  Ckmst^ntine  dies 
Battle  of  Winsk  (see  Winek)  , 
Warsaw  taken  (see  Wanaw) 
[This  last  fatal  event  terminated   the 
memorable  and  glorious,  but  unfor^ 
tunate  struggle  of  the  Poles.] 
Ukase  issued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas, 
decreeing  that  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
shall  henceforth  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  Russian  empire  Feb.  86,  1838 


June  87*  1831 
July  14,  1831 
Sept  8,  1831 


OUKXa  AND  KDTOS  OP  FOUiirD. 


A.D.  55a 

7oa 

*  « 

750. 
760. 

804. 
810. 
815. 
830. 
848 
861. 
888. 

9ia 

064. 

1085. 
1041. 

losa 

1068. 
1102. 

114a 

1146. 
1173. 
1178. 
1194. 

laoa 


1803L 
1906. 


Lechns  L  His  posterity  held  the  duke- 
dom for  about  150  yean. 

Cracusl. 

Cracus  IL,  assassinated  by  his  brother. 

Lechus  n.,  deposed. 

Venda,  drowned  herself. 

Premislaus,  who  on  being  elected  was 
named  Lesous. 

Leecns  IT.,  killed  by  the  French. 

Lesous  in. 

Popiell. 

Popiel  n. 

Piastus,  a  country  peasant. 

Zemovitus. 

LescusIY. 

Zemomislaus. 

Miedslaus,  snxnamed  the  Blind. 

Boledaus  L,  sumamed  the  Intrepid. 

Mieoialaua  IL,  went  mad. 

Gasimir  the  Pacific. 

Boleslans  IL,  killed  himself. 

Uladislauik  sumamed  Humanus. 

Boleslaus  IIL,  sumamed  Wry-mooth. 

UladialausIL,fled. 

Bdedaus  IV.,  the  Curled. 

Miedslaus  in.,  deposed. 

Caaimir  IL,  sumamed  the  Just 

Lesous  v.,  r^nqulshed. 

ifftitMrfaw  rv.«  whoee  tyranny  in  a  few 
months  restored  Lesous  V. ;  but  for 
had  conduct  he  was  again  forced  to 
reUnquish  the  government 

Uladislans  IIL ;  he  voluntarily  retired. 

Lescus  v.,  a  third  time,  being  choeen 
by  the  nobles,  assassinated ;  soooeoded 
by  his  son,  an  infant 


1888.  Boleslaus  V.,  the  Chaste. 

1879>  Lescua  YL,  sumamed  the  Black, 

of  Conrad,  brother  of  Lesous  V.,  died 

188a    An  interregnum  of  fire  years, 

when  the  Poles  chose 
1896.  Premidaus,  great  duke  of  Pdand,  nsian 

sinated. 
1896.  Uladislans  IV.,  sumamed  Loetions ;  he 

refused  the  title  of  king ;  deposed. 
1300.  Winceslaus. 
1306.  Uladialaus  rV.  again. 
1333.  Casimir  the  Great,  kQled  by  a  fUlfrom 

his  horse,  while  hunting. 
1370.  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary,  succeeded  by 

his  daughter, 
1383.  Hedwigis,  who  married.  In 
1385.  Jagelkm,  duke  of  Lithuania,  who  em- 

braced  the  Christian  religion,  and  took 

the  name  of 
Uhklislaus  v.;  united  Lithuania    to 

Poland. 
1434.  Uladislans  VL,  killed  in  battle. 
1444.  Boleslaus.  duke  of  Massoria. 
1447.  Casimir  IV. 
1488.  John  Albert 
1508.  Alexander,  prfnoe  of  Livonia. 
1507-  SigismundL 

1548.  Sigismund  IL,  Augustus,  chose 
1573.  Henry  of  Valols,  duke  of  AnJoUfSaooeed- 

ing  to  the  French  thrcme. 
1576.  St^hsn  Battery,  prince  of  Tranqrlvania. 
1587.  Sigismund  IIL,   son  to  the   king  of 

Sweden. 
1638.  Uladialaua  Vn. 
164a  John  Casimir,  abdicated. 
1689.  Michael  Koribert  Wiesnown 


1710.  Frodorick  Augoatus  IL,  again. 

1733.  StanMaua  I.,  again. 

1733.  Frederick  Auguatua  IIL 

1764.  Stanialaua  Auguatua,  realgna  the  crown. 
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AJ>.  1674.  John  Sobieski,  died  in  1697*    An  inter- 
regnum for  a  year. 
1696.  Froderick  Auguatua  II.,  forced  toreaign. 
1704.  Stanialaua  I.,  Leczinaky,  forced  to  re- 
tire in  1710. 

So  late  as  the  13th  centnry,  the  Poles  retained  the  custom  of  killing  old  men  when 
past  labour,  and  such  children  as  were  bom  imperfect. 
POLAR  REGIONS.  For  Voyages  of  Discovery  to  the,  see  North- West  Patage, 
POLE  STAR.  A  star  of  the  second  magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of  the  constellation 
called  the  Little  Bear ;  its  nearness  to  the  North  Pole  causes  it  nerer  to  set  to 
those  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  therefore  it  is  called  the  seaman's  guide. 
The  discovery  of  the  Pole  Star  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  their  emperor  HongTi, 
the  grandson  (they  say)  of  Noah,  who  reigned  and  flourished  1970  b.c. — Univ,  Ilitt, 

POLICE.  That  of  London  has  been  extended  and  regulated  at  various  periods.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  extended  27  Elizabeth  1585,  and  16  Charles  I.  1640 ;  and  the 
system  improved  by  various  acts  in  subsequent  reigns.  The  London  police  grew 
out  of  the  London  watch,  instituted  about  1253.  Police  statutes  5,  11,  32,  and  54 
George  III.  The  magistracy  at  Bow>street  has  been  long  established.  The  juris- 
diction of  twenty-one  magistrates,  three  to  preside  in  each  of  the  seven  divisional 
offices,  commenced  August  1,  1792.  The  Thames  police  was  established  in  179S. 
The  London  polioe  was  remodelled  by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peei,  by  statute 
10  George  IV.,  June  19,  1829,  and  commenoed  duty  September  29  following. 
The  London  Police  Improvement  Act  passed  3  Victoria,  Au^^oBt  17,  1839.  Another 
act,  August  7,  1840.  Dublin  police  commenced  Sept.  29,  1786 ;  remodelled  in 
1807,  and  1824.    New  Act  passed  July  4,  1836.     See  Constabulary. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  or  improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind.  A  science 
justly  viewed  as  the  great  high-road  to  public  and  private  happiness.  Its  history 
may  be  dated  from  the  publioation  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  NaUont,  1776. 

POLITICIANS.  A  politician  is  described  as  a  man  well  versed  in  policy,  or  the  well 
regulating  and  governing  of  a  state  or  kingdom  ;  a  wise  and  cunning  man.— Parcicm. 
The  term  was  first  used  in  France  about  a.d.  1569. — Henaull, 

POLL-ACT,  Ireland.  An  iniquitous  act  passed  in  this  country  by  the  Junto  of  the 
Pale,  putting  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  certain  ancient  Irish,  the  earl  of  Desmond 
deputy,  5  Edward  IV.  1465.  This  act  endured  for  a  number  of  years.  For  par- 
ticulars of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  act,  see  note  to  article  Ireland, 

POLL-TAX.  The  tax  so  called  was  first  levied  in  England  a.d.  1378.  The  rebellion 
of  Wat  Tyler  sprung  from  this  impost  (see  Tyle^^  1381.  It  was  again  levied  in 
1513.  By  the  18th  Charles  II.  every  subject  was  assessed  by  the  head,  vix. — • 
duke  100/.,  a  marquis  80/.,  a  baronet  30/.,  a  knight  20/.,  an  esquire  10/.,  and  every 
single  private  person  12i/.,  1667.  This  grievous  impost  was  abolished  by  William 
III.  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

POLOTSK,  Battle  of.  The  French  under  marshal  Oudinot  were  defeated  by  the 
Russians  under  general  Wittgenstein,  July  30  and  31,  1812.  The  same  armies 
contending  the  next  day,  the  Russians  were  defeated.  Polotsk  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians,  and  retaken,  October  20, 1812. 

POLTROON,  From  PoUes  Iruncatiu,  meaning  the  cutting  off  of  the  thumb.  The 
conscripts  of  France,  in  former  days,  cut  off  their  thumbs  to  avoid  serving  in  the 
army ;  hence  the  French  used  poltron,  for  coward. 

POLYGAMY,    Most  of  the  early  nations  of  the  world  admitted  polygamy.    It  vraa 

Sneral  among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  is  still  so  among  the  Turks  and  Persians.  In 
edia,  it  was  a  reproach  to  a  man  to  have  less  than  seven  wives.  Among  the 
Romans,  Marc  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  two  vHves ;  and  the 
practice  became  frequent  until  forbidden  by  Arcadius  a.d.  393,  The  emperoi 
Charles  V.  punished  this  offence  with  death.  In  England,  by  statute  1  James  I. 
1603,  it  was  made  felony,  but  with  benefit  of  clergy.  This  offence  is  now  punished 
vrith  transportation^ — See  Marriages, 
POLYGLOT.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  denoting  **  many  languages,"  and 
it  is  chiefly  used  for  the  Bible  so  printed.  The  Polyglot  Bible,  termed  the  Comptu- 
tensian  Polyglot,  in  6  vols,  folio,  was  printed  a.d.  1514-17  ;  the  first  edition  at  the 
expense  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.    Three  copies  of  it  were  printed  on 
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▼ellam.  Count  MacCarthy,  of  Toulouse,  paid  483/.  for  one  of  these  copies  at  the 
Pinelli  sale.  The  second  Polyglot  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Montanus,  8  toIs. 
folio,  in  1569.  The  third  was  printed  at  Paris,  by  Le  Jay,  in  10  vols,  folio,  1628-45. 
The  fourth,  in  London,  printed  by  Bryan  Walton,  in  6  toIs.  folio,  1657. — Burnet, 

POLYPUS.  An  insect,  named  Hydra  on  account  of  its  property  of  reproducing  itself 
when  cut  in  pieces,  every  part  soon  becoming  a  perfect  animal;  first  discovered  by 
Leuwenhoek,  and  described  by  him  in  the  Philotophieal  Traru.  1703 ;  but  the 
wonderful  property  in  question  was  not  thoroughly  ascertained  till  March  1740, 
when  Mr.  Trembly  made  it  manifest.  The  polypi  are  of  the  order  of  Zoophytes ; 
they  partake  of  the  animal  and  Tcgetable  nature,  and  therefore  are  justly  placed  as 
the  link  which  joins  the  animal  to  the  Tcgetable  world.  Two  polypi  cut  asunder, 
and  joined  at  either  end,  become  one  ;  and  one  species  may  be  turned  inside  out, 
and  hit  as  before. 

POMEGRANATE  TREE,  Punioa  Granalum,  was  brought  to  England  from  Spaia 
before  a.d.  1584.  It  originally  came  from  Spanish  America.  In  Peru,  the  fnut  is 
said  to  have  been  found  as  large  as  a  barrel ;  and  the  Spaniards,  by  way  of  curiosity, 
used  to  carry  it  in  the  procession  of  the  sacrament. 

POMFRET  CASTLE.  Built  a.d.  1069.  Here  Richard  II.  was  confined  and 
murdered.  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  deposed,  wishing  for  his  death,  one  of  the 
assassins  of  the  court,  attended  by  eight  followers,  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the 
unfortunate  king.  Richard,  concluding  that  their  design  was  to  take  away  his  lifb, 
resolved  not  to  fall  unrevenged  ;  wherefore,  wresting  his  pole-ax  from  one  of  the 
murderers,  he  soon  laid  four  of  their  number  dead  at  his  feet.  But  he  was  at  length 
overpowered,  and  struck  dead  by  the  blow  of  a  pole-ax,  February  13, 1400.  In  this 
castle  also,  the  earl  Rivers,  lord  Gray,  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  sir  Richard 
Hawse  were  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  then 
Protector  of  England,  (afterwards  Richard  III.,)  June  13,  1483. 

POMPEII,  Ruins  or.  This  ancient  city  of  Campania  was  partly  demolished  by  an 
earthquake  in  a.d.  63.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
awful  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake,  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  August  A.D.  79.  Many  of  the  principal  citisens  happened  at  the  time  to  be 
ossemblikl  at  a  theatre  where  public  spectacles  were  exhibited.  The  ashes  buried  the 
whole  city,  and  covered  the  surrounding  country.  After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries, 
a  countryman,  as  he  was  turning  up  the  ground,  accidentally  found  a  bronxe  figure ; 
and  this  discovery  attracting  the  attention  of  the  learned,  further  search  brought 
numerous  productions  to  light,  and  at  length  the  city  was  once  more  shone  on  by 
the  sun.  Different  monarchs  have  contributed  their  aid  in  uncovering  the  buried 
city  ;  the  part  first  cleared  was  supposed  to  be  the  main  street,  a.d.  1750. 

PONDICHBRRY.  Formeriy  the  capital  of  French  India,  and  first  settled  by  the 
French  in  1674,  It  was  taken,  from  them  by  the  Dntoh  in  1693,  and  was  besieged 
by  the  English  in  1748.  It  was  taken  by  our  forces  in  January  1761,  and  was 
restored  in  1763.  Again  taken  October  1778,  and  restored  in  1783.  Pondicherry 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  British,  August  23,  1793  ;  and  finally  in  1803. 

PONTUS.  The  early  history  of  this  country  (which  seems  to  have  been  but  a  portion 
of  Cappadocia,  and  received  its  name  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Ponhu  Eusiniu)  is 
very  obscure.  Artabaxus  was  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Darius  Hystaspes.  His 
successors  were  little  more  than  satraps  or  lieutenants  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
are  scarcely  known  even  by  name. 


Artabaaes  made  king  of  Pontus  by  Da- 
llas Hyataapes  B.C  487 
ReignofMithridatesI.  .  9R3 
AriobanaiuM  Invades  Pontus  .  .  .  363 
Mithridates  n.  recovers  It  .  .  .  336 
Mithridates  m.  Mfgns  .  .  301 
Ariobarzanes  IL  reigns  .266 
UlthrldatealV.  la  besieged  in  his  capital 

by  the  Gauls,  jko.                            .    .    852 
Ulthridates  makes  an  nnsacoeasftil  at- 
tack npoo  the  tne  dty  of  Sinope,  and 
is  obUgad  to  raiw  the  siege  by  the 
Rhodiaiis 219 


Reign  of  Phamaces;  he  takes  BInope,   b  o. 
and  makes  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom    IflS 
Reign  of  Mithridates  y.  .        .    Iff7 

nets  murdered  in  the  midst  of  his  court    123 
Mithridates  TI.,  sumamed  the  Great, 
or  Eupator,  receives  the  diadem  at  12 

years  of  sge 123 

Marries  Laodloe,  his  own  sister  .    110 

She  attempts  to  poiecm  him ;  he  puta  her 

and  her  aooompUoes  to  death  .    112 

Mithridates  makes  a  glorious  campaign ; 
conquers  Scythia,  Bospborus,  Colchis, 
and  other  oountrles  .  .Ill 
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PONTUS,  continued. 


He  enters  CiHppadoGiA  .  .  elc.  97 
His  war  with  Rome  ....  89 
Tigranes  rarages  Cappadoda  .    .      86 

MithridatcB  enters  BIthynla.  and  makes 
himself  master  of  many  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  puts  8U,000  Romans  to 

death 86 

ArchelauB  defeated  by  Sylla,  at  Chae- 

ronea:  100,000  Cappadocians  slain      .      86 
Yictorios  and  conquests  of  Mithridates 

up  to  this  time  .         .  '74 

The  fleet  of  Mithridates  defeats  that  un- 
der LucuUus,  in  two  battles   .         .    .      73 
Mithridates  defeated  by  Lucullus  .  69 

Mithridates  defeats  Fabius        .        .    .      6H 


Bat  is  defeated  by  Pompey    .  ax.     66 

Mithridates  stabs  himself,  and  dies  .  .  63 
Reign  of  Phamaces  ....  83 
Battle  of  Zela  (see  Zela) ;  Phamaoes  d^ 

feated  by  Cesar 47 

Darius  reigns 39 

Polemon,  son  of  Zeno,  reigns  .  .  .  36 
Polemon  II.  succeeds  his  father  a.d.  33 
Mithridates  YIL  reigns     .  .    .      40 

Pontus  afterwards  became  a  Roman  pro- 

Tlncc,  under  the  emperors. 
Alexis  Comnenus  founded  a  new  empire 
of  the  Greeks  at  Trebisond,  in  this 
country,  a.d.  1204,  which  continued  till 
the  Turks  destroyed  it,  in  1459. 

POOR  LAWS.  The  poor  of  England  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  subsisted,  as  the 
poor  of  Ireland  do  to  this  day,  entirely  upon  private  benerolence.  By  an  ancient 
statute,  23  Edward  III.  1348,  it  was  enacted  that  none  should  give  alms  to  a  beggar 
able  to  work.  By  the  common  law,  the  poor  were  to  be  sustained  by  **  parsons, 
rectors  of  the  church,  and  parishioners,  so  that  none  should  die  for  default  of  sus- 
tenance ;"  and  by  statute  15  Richard  II.  impropriators  were  obliged  to  distribute 
a  yearly  sum  to  the  poor.  But  no  compulsory  law  was  enacted  till  the  27th  Henrj 
VIII.,  1535.  The  origin  of  the  present  system  of  poor  laws  is  referred  to  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  1600. 


In  181A.  the  Poor  Rates  were  .       X5,418.845 

18S0,  they  amounted  to  .      7,329,504 

1828,  they  amounted  to  .          7,642.171 

1830,  they  amounted  to  .       8,1IM22 

1835,  they  amounted  to  6,356,345 

1840,  they  amounted  to  5,468,680 


In  1580,  the  Poor  Rates  wore  .        j^  188,811 

1680,  they  amounted  to  .  .         665,562 

1696,  they  amounted  to  .            819,000 

1760,  they  amounted  to  .  .    .  1,556,804 

1785,  they  amounted  to  .           2,184,950 

180S,  they  amounted  to  .  .    .  4,952,421 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  passed  4  and  5  William  IV.,  August  1834. 
This  important  statute  was  followed  by  Amendment  Acts,  6  and  7  William  IV. 
1836,  and  Act  1  Victoria,  11th  June,  1838.  The  Poor  Law  Ireland  Act  was 
passed  2  Victoria,  July  31,  1838,  and  was  amended  2  Victoria,  March  15, 1839. 

POOR  KNIGHTS  of  WINDSOR.  Instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  his  tesUmcnt, 
1546-7.  Their  original  number  was  thirteen,  but  the  knights  were  subsequently 
increased  to  twenty-eight ;  and  the  institution  underwent  various  modifications  from 
time  to  time. 

POPE.  This  title  was  originally  given  to  all  bishops.  It  was  first  adopted  by  Hygenus, 
A.D.  138  ;  and  pope  Boniface  III.  procured  Phocas,  emperor  of  the  East,  to  confine 
it  to  the  prelates  of  Rome,  606.  By  the  connivance  of  Phocas  also,  the  pope'a 
supremacy  over  the  Christian  church  was  established.  The  custom  of  kissing  the 
pope's  toe  was  introduced  in  708.  The  first  sovereign  act  of  the  popes  of  Rome 
was  by  Adrian  I.,  who  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his  name,  780.  Seigius  II. 
was  the  first  pope  who  changed  his  name,  on  his  election  in  844.  Some  contend 
that  it  was  Sergius  I.,  and  others  John  XII.  or  XIII.  See  Names.  John  XVIII. 
a  layman,  was  made  pope  1024.  The  first  pope  who  kept  an  army  was  Leo  IX. 
1054.  Gregory  VII.  obliged  Henry  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  to  stand  three  days 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  barefooted  at  his  castle  gate,  to  implore  his  pardon,  1077. 
The  pope's  authority  was  firmly  fixed  in  England  1079.  Appeals  from  English 
tribunals  to  the  pope  were  introduced  19  Stephen,  1154. —  Viner'a  Statutes.  Henry 
II.  of  England  held  the  stirrup  for  pope  Alexander  III.  to  mount  his  horse,  1161 ; 
and  also  for  Becket,  1170*.  Celestine  III.  kicked  the  emperor  Henry  VI.'s  crown 
off  his  head  while  kneeling,  to  show  his  prerogative  of  ma^ng  and  unmaking  kings, 
1 191.    The  pope  collected  the  tenths  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  England,  1226.    The 

*  "  When  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Henry  II.  of  Bngland,  met  pope  Alexander  III.  at  the  castle 
of  Toroi,  on  the  Loire,  thoy  hoth  dismounted  to  receive  htm,  and  holding  each  of  them  (me  of  the 
reins  of  his  bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  conducted  him  in  that  submissive  mannflr  into 
the  castle.*'— /rum«.  Pope  Adrian  IV.  was  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  obtained  the  tiara.  His 
arrogance  was  such,  that  he  obliged  Frederick  I.  to  prostrate  himself  before  him,  kiss  his  foot,  hold 
his  stirrup,  and  lead  the  white  palfrey  on  which  he  rode.  His  name  was  Nicholas  BrAoq>eare,  a 
native  of  Abbots-Langley,  a  village  near  Bt  Alban's,  Herts.    He  was  elected  to  the  popedom  in  1154. 
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papal  seat  wai  remoyed  to  A?ignon,  in  France,  in  1308,  for  MTenty  yean.  The 
Holy  See's  demands  on  England  were  refused  by  parliament,  1363.  Appeals  to 
Rome  firom  England  were  alralished  1533. — Vintr.  The  words  '*  Lord  Pope''  were 
struck  out  of  all  English  books,  1541.  The  papal  authority  declined  about  1600. 
Kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  other  ceremonies,  were  abolished  by  Clement  XIV.  1773. 
The  pope  became  destitute  of  all  political  influence  in  Europe,  1787.  Pins  YI.  was 
burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  1791.  He  made  submission  to  the  French  republic,  1796. 
Was  expelled  from  Rome,  and  deposed,  February  22,  1798,  and  died  at  Valence, 
August  19, 1799.  Fins  VII.  was  elected  in  exile,  March  13,  1800.  Was  dethroned 
May  13, 1809.  Remidned  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau  till  Napoleon's  Of  erthrow ; 
and  was  restored  Hay  24,  1814.     See  /ta/y  ;  Rome  ;  ReformaHon,  ^. 


pons  or  BOMx: 


A.D.  33. 
66. 
«7. 
77. 
83. 
96. 

106. 
117. 
187. 
138. 
142. 
160. 
162. 
171. 
ISA. 
197. 
817. 
882. 
230. 
235. 
836. 
238. 
25a 
258. 
254. 
8S7. 
25a 
260. 
874. 
283. 
290. 
304. 
310. 

3ia 

314. 
336. 
337. 
358. 
35& 
358. 
358 

3891 


38ft. 

3991 

401. 

417. 
41& 
422. 
431. 


St.  FMer,  martyred. 

8t  Linus,  martyred. 

St  Clflment,  abdicated. 

St.  CletuB,  martyred. 

St  AnacUtoa. 

St  ETaristos,  coadjutor  to  the  former, 

martyred. 
St.  Alexander  L,  mar^rred. 
St.  BiztuB  L,  martyred. 
TeleQ>honu,  mar^rred. 
Hygenoa,  martyred.    First,  named  pope. 
PiaaL,  martyred. 
Anioetua,  martyred. 
Soter. 

Eleutherina,  martyred. 
Yiotor  L,  martyred. 
2Sephyrinus,  martyred. 
Galixtoa  L,  martyred. 
Urban  L,  martyred. 
Pontianna,  martyred. 
An  terns,  martyred. 
Fabian,  martyred. 
Noratianus ;  antipope. 
Comelina,  beheaded. 
Lociua  L,  martyred. 
Stepben  L,  martyred. 
Sixtus  IL,  his  ooa^JotOT ;  martyred. 
Dionyiins. 
Felix  L ;  martyred. 
Eutyohlanua. 
Cains,  canonised. 
MarceUiniu^  martyred. 
ICaroellos  I.,  martyred. 
Bnsebiusb  martyred. 
Melobiadee,  ooa^Jutor  to  the  former. 
SylTeeter. 
Marcus. 

Joliua  L ;  rery  learned  and  pious. 
Liberlus,  banished. 
Felix  IL ;  antipt^w. 
Libwiua,  again,  abdicated. 
Felix  became  legal  pope,  but  was  killed 

t^Liberins. 
Lfberios,  again. 
Damasins;  opposed   the    Arlans;    St 

Jerome  was  his  aeoretary. 
Sirieins ;  oanooixed. 
Anastasiaa;  proscribed  the   works  of 

Origen. 
Kooiooent  L 
Zosimue;  canonised. 
BonifiMeL 
OelestinitsL 
Bixtns  m. ;  suppi eased  the  heresies  of 

Fdagius  and  Nestorins. 


440. 
461. 
468. 
483. 
492. 
496. 
498. 
514. 
623L 
526. 

530. 
533. 
535. 
536. 


538. 
555. 

560. 
574. 
578. 
590. 

604. 
606. 
607. 
61& 
624. 
64a 
64a 
642. 
648. 
654. 
657. 
672. 
679. 
682. 
684. 
685. 
686. 


687. 
701. 
705. 
706. 
708. 
715. 
731 

741. 
758. 
758. 
757. 
768. 


Leo  I.,  the  Great. 

Hilary. 

St  Simplidos. 

Felix  m.:  canonised. 

OtiadoB. 

Anastaslns  n. 

Symmaohus. 

Hormiedas;  canonised. 

John  L,  died  in  prison  at  Ravenna. 

Felix  lY. ;  introduced  extreme  im<ytioii 

as  a  sacrament 
Boniface  IL 
John  IL ;  canonixed. 
Agapetua. 
Sylvester ;  he  waa  made  prlaoner  t^  the 

antipope  Yigilius,  who   enjoyed  the 

papacy. 
Ylgillua,  lianiahcd,  and  restored. 
Pelagiual. 
Johnm. 

Benedict  I.,  auinamed  Borumu. 
FolaglvBJL 
Gregory,  the  Great;  he  converted  the 

EngUah  to  Christianity. 
Sabiamna. 
Boniface  nL 

Boniface  lY. ;  son  of  a  physfoiaUi 
Boniface  Y. 
Honorius  I. 

Beverinns ;  died  shortly  after. 
JohnlY. 
Theodorus. 

Martin  I. ;  atarved  to  death. 
Bogenioa  L;  canonised. 
YitaUanuai 

Adeodatm^  the  <'  Gift  of  God.** 
Agatho. 

Leo  n. ;  inatituted  holy-water. 
Benedict  IL 

John  Y. ;  ruled  with  vriadom. 
Conon. 

Theodore  and  Paaoan ;  antipopss. 
Sergiua ;  governed  wiaely. 
JohnYL 
JohnYU. 

Bidnnina,  died  in  90  days. 
Constanttne. 
Gregory  II. 
Gre0oryin.;  the  first  pope  who  sflol 

nuncios  to  foreign  powers. 
Zachariaa. 

Stephen  IL,  governed  only  4  days. 
Stephen  m. 

Paul  I. ;  moderate  and  pioos. 
•tephen  lY. 
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POPES,  corUinued, 

JLD,  772.  Adrian  I.;  MUictloiicd  images. 

1119. 

795.  Leo  Iir. 

1124. 

816.  Stephen  Y. ;  died  the  next  year. 

1131). 

817.  Paachal  L 

1143. 

884.  EageninalL 

1144. 

827.  Yalentinua. 

1145. 

828.  Oregoiy  IV. ;  pions  and  learned. 

1153. 

844.  SerKioBlL 

1154. 

847.  Leo  IV. ;  defeated  the  Saraocna. 

855.  Benedict  IIL 

1159. 

858.  NichohM  L.  the  Great. 

867-  Adrian  n. 

1181. 

872.  John  Vin. ;  called  Pope  Joan. 

1185. 

882.  Martin  n. 

1187. 

884.  Adrian  IQ. ;  died  the  next  year. 

1191. 

885.  Stephen  VL 

1198. 

891.  Formotue  ;  died  detested. 

1216. 

896.  Boniface  VL 

1227. 

897.  Itomanos,  antipope. 

1241. 

897.  Stephen  VII. ;  strangled. 

1243. 

898.  Theodorus  IL,  governed  22  days. 

1254. 

896.  John  IX. 

12C1; 

9(ia  Benedict  IV. 

1265. 

9(»4.  Leo  v..  killed  by  Christtphilus 

1271. 

905.  BergiusIU. 

1276. 

913.  Anastasius  m. 

1276. 

915.  John  X.,  was  stifled. 

1276. 

928.  Leo.  VI. ;  an  intruder.— £Mtf«r. 

1276. 

929.  Stephen  VUL 

1277. 

931.  John  XL  ;  died  in  prison. 

1281. 

03dw  LeoVU. 

MHH. 

939.  Stephen  IX. 

1288. 

943.  Martin  III. 

1294. 

946.  Agapctus  U. 

1294. 

956b  John  XII.,  the  Infamous ;  deposed. 

1303. 

964.  Benedict  V.,  banished. 

1305. 

964.  I^.  VIU. 

131fiw 

965.  Benedict  V.,  again. 

1334. 

965.  John  XUI. 

1342. 

UV2.  Benedict  VL  ;  murdered  in  prison. 

1352. 

975.  Benedict  VIL  ;  anUpope^ 

1362. 

975.  Boniface  Vn. 

1370. 

984.  John  XIV. ;  poisoned. 

137& 

985.  John  XV.,  died  before  consecration. 

1389. 

986.  John  XVL 

14(»4. 

996.  Gregory  Y. 

1406. 

999.  SilTester  II. 

1409. 

1003.  John  XVIL ;  died  same  year. 

1410. 

1004.  John  XVUL ;  abdicated. 

1417. 

1009.  Sergius  VL 

1431. 

1012.  Benedict  VJll. 

1447. 

1024.  John  XTX. 

145&. 

1033.  Benedict  IX.,  deposed. 

145& 

1045.  Gregory  VL;  abdicated. 

1464. 

1046.  aementlL 

1476. 

1047.  Benedict  DL,  again  ;  abdicated. 

1484. 

1048.  DamasiusIL;  died  in  23  days. 

1492. 

1049.  Leo  IX. ;  canonixed. 

1503. 

1055.  Victor  IL 

1503. 

1057.  Stephen  X. ;  reformed  the  clergy. 

1513. 

106&  Benedict  X. ;  antipope. 

1058.  Nicholas  IL 

1522. 

1061.  Alexander  n. ;  held  great  sway. 

1523. 

1073.  Gregory  Vn. ;  retired  to  Balemo. 

1066.  Victor  TIL,  poisoned. 

1534. 

1088.  Urban  IL  ;  the  great  crusade. 

1550. 

109a  Paschal  U. 

1555. 

1118.  Gelastosn.;  letiied. 

lAftS. 

Calixtusn. 

Honorins  II. ;  Thibanld  also  cliosen. 

Innocent  IL 

Crlestine  II. ;  ruled  5  months. 

Lucius  IL;  killed  by  accident. 

Eugenius  III. ;  canonixcd. 

Anastasius  IV. ;  ruled  a  short  time. 

Adrian  IV.,  or  Nicholas  Brakespeare, 

an  Englishman  ;  bom  at  St.  Albans. 
Alexander  III. ;  aTenger  of  the  murder 

of  Thomas  a  Becket 
Lucius  IIL 
Urban  IIL 

Gregory  VUL :  Clement  IIL 
Cdestine  III. 

Innocent  Hi. ;  Lothario  Conti. 
Honorius  IIL 

Gregory  IX. ;  the  new  crusade. 
Cdostine  IV. 

Innocent  IV. ;  gave  the  red  hat. 
Alexander  IV. 

Urban  IV.';  a  haughty  pontiff, 
aement  IV. 

Gregory  X.  Ck>uncn  at  Lyons. 
Innocent  V. ;  lired  a  few  months. 
Adrian  v.;  died  in 38 days. 
Vicedominus^  died  the  next  day. 
John  XXL ;  died  in  8  xnonths- 
Nicholas  lU. 
Martin  IV. 

nonorius  IV.;  promoted  the  crnsades. 
Nicholas  IV. 
Cslestine  V. :  canomiied. 
Boniface  VIIL 
Benedict  XL ;  poisoned. 
Clement  v.;  called  the  (Tot*. 
John  XXn. ;  theological  writer. 
Benedict  XI L;  reformed  abuses. 
Clement  VI. 

Innocent  VL;  wise  and  libeiaL 
Urban  V. 

Gregory  XL ;  friend  to  learning. 
Urban  VI. ;  violent  and  crueL 
Boniface  IX. 
Innocent  VU. 
Gregory  XIL,  deposed. 
Alexander  V. ;  poisoned^— ir«naif<<. 
John  XXHL ;  deposed. 
Martin  V.,  Hussites  denounced. 
Eugenius  IV. 
Nicholas  Y. ;  died  of  grief. 
CalixtusnL 

Pius  IL ;  bold  and  enterprising. 
PaulIL 

Sixtus  lY. ;  theological  writer. 
Innocent  VUL 

Alexander  VL  ;  poisoned  at  a  feast 
Pius  IIL;  died  inSl  daya 
JuUusIL 
Leo.  X.;  his  grant  of  indulgences  for 

crime  led  to  the  refonnatioo. 
Adrian  VL 
Clement  VU. ;  denounced  Henry  Vin. 

of  Bngland. 
Paul  IIL 
Julius  ra. 

Maioellas  IL ;  died  in  21  days. 
Paul  IV. ;  fiery  and  haughty. 
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POPES,  eanHnued. 

juo.  lAdO.  PinilY. 
1566.  Pius  V. 
1079.  Gregoi7XIIL;lflViiedoa]ioin;r«fonned 

the  Cakndar,  {Khich  tee). 
1586.  Sixtus  y. ;  toppoied  poisoned. 
1A90.  Urban  YIL  ;  died  19  days  after. 
ISOa  GzBgory  XIV. 
1601.  Innocent  DL ;  died  in  2  months. 
1609.  Clement  YIIL  ;  learned  and  Just. 
1606.  Leo  XL  ;  died  mmo  month. 
1606.  FanlY. 

1691.  Gregory  XV. ;  henefloent. 
1693.  Urban  VIIL 
1644.  Innooent  X. ;  Tiolent  and  crueL 

1666.  Alexander  YIL ;  liberal  and  learned. 

1667.  Qemsnt  IX. ;  died  of  griel 
1670.  Clement  X. 


1676.  Innocent  XI. ;  reformed  ahnseft 

1689.  Alexander  vm. 

1601.  Innocent  XXL ;  aboUsbed  nepotism. 

1700.  Clement  XL 

17S1.  Innocent  XIIL ;  the  eighth  pontiff  of 

hisfunily. 
1794.  Benedict  XUL 
1730.  Clement  XII. ;  reformed  abuses. 
1740.  Benedict  XIT. ;  wise  and  pious. 
1768.  Clement  xm. 
1769L  Clement  XIY.  OanganeUi. 
1776.  Pius  YI..  February  14» 
1800.  Cardinal  Chiaramonte,  elected  at  Ye* 

nice,  as  Pius  YIL,  Ifarch  13. 
1893.  Annibal  della  Genga,  Leo  XIL,  Bept  98 
1831.  Cardinal  Mauro  Capellarl,  as  Gregory 

XYL,  Feb.  9. 


POPE  JOAN.  It  is  fabolonsly  aiierted  that  in  the  ninth  centorj,  a  female,  named 
Joaoi  oonceif  ed  a  Tiolent  pauion  for  a  young  monk  named  Felda,  and  in  order  to  be 
admitted  into  hia  monastery  assumed  the  male  habit.  On  the  death  of  her  loTer, 
she  entered  on  the  duties  of  profeisor,  and  being  very  learned,  was  elected  pope 
when  Adrian  II.  died  in  872.  Other  scandalous  particulars  follow ;  ^  yet  until  the 
Reformation  the  tale  was  repeated  and  belief  ed  without  offenct**' ^Gibbon, 

POPISH  PLOT.  This  plot  is  said  to  have  been  contrived  by  the  Catholics  to  assas- 
sinate Charles  II. ;  concerning  which,  eren  modem  historians  hafe  affirmed,  that 
some  circumstances  were  true,  though  some  were  added,  and  others  much  magnified. 
The  popish  plot  united  in  one  conspiracy  three  particular  designs :  to  kill  the  king, 
to  suDfert  the  goyemment,  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion.  Lord  Stafford 
was  conf  icted  of  high  treason  as  a  conspirator  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  was  beheaded, 
making  on  the  scaffold  Uie  most  earnest  protestations  of  lus  innocence,  Dec.  29, 
1680.— Aapln. 

POPLAR  TREES.  The  Tacamahac  poplar,  Populut  balsatniferat  was  brought  luther 
from  North  America  before  1692.  The  Lombardy  poplar  was  brought  f^m  Italy 
about  the  year  1758.— Hwf.  of  Plants. 

POPULATION.  The  population  of  the  world  may  now,  according  to  the  best  and 
latest  authorities,  Balbi,  Hanneman,  the  Almanae  de  Goiha,  &c.  be  stated  in  round 
numbers  at  1050  millions.  Of  these,  Europe  is  supposed  to  contain  270  millions ; 
Asia,  565  millions;  Africa,  115  nullions  ;  America,  75  millions;  and  Australasia, 
25  millions.  The  population  of  England  in  a.d.  1377  was  2,092,978  souls.  In  a 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  1483,  it  had  increased  to  4,689,000.  The  follow- 
ing tabk»  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  from  official  returns : — 

FOPULATIOlf  or  BHOLAND  AND  WALSS  DCCamnALLT  rOB  OHX  HOTIDaBD  YMAMMt 


Year  1700 

Population 

5,475,000 

Year  1750 

Population 

6,467,000 

1710 

ditto 

5,840,000 

1700 

ditto 

6.736.000 

17S0 

ditto 

5.565,000 

1770 

ditto 

7,488,000 

1730 

ditto 

5.796,000 

1780 

ditto 

7,953,000 

1740 

ditto 

6,064,000 

1790 

ditto 

8,675.000 

POPVUkTlOlf  or  OaXAT  SaiTAIK  AT  DnccmfiAL  nOUODB  TO 

THs  nwnHT  this: 

DittUUm,                  1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

18U.           1 

England    .                8,331,434 
Walea    .                      541,546 
BooUand   .                1,500,068 
Aimy,  Nary,  && .      470,500 

9,551,888 
611,788 

1,805,688 
640,500 

11,861,437 

717.438 

9^093,406 

319,300 

13,089,338 

805,836 

9,365,807 

277,017 

14,995,138 

916,619 

9,080.184 

312,493 

Total          10,94a,646 

18,600,864 

14,391.631 

16,537,306 

18,844.434 

popvLATum  or  dueland,  bomait  catholic  a 

LB  1731 : 

Provineei,                    Roman  Catholics. 
Oonnanght                          891,780 
Leinster                         .     447,916    . 
Munster                               482/M4 
Ulster                            .     158,088    . 

Total                .     1,309,768 

Protostantt. 
91,604 
903,087    • 
115,130 

700,453 

TotaU, 

.     843,384 

651,008 

.      597.174 

518.6B0 

.    2.010,22] 
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•ULATION,  continued, 

POPULATIOX  or  IRXLAND.  CATHOUC  AlTD  PROTSffTANT, 

IN  1831,  ONS   BUNDRBD  TCAB«  AITKIt: 

Provinets.                      Homan  Catholia, 
Ck)nnaught         .         .            989,720 
Lcinster         .                   .    ],(t84,484    . 
Munster            .         .          1,965.870 
Ulster            .         .         .       837,724 

Protettanti,  4c.                 Total*. 

193.870  .          .          1,183^590 

.     510355          .         .  2,195.339 

249,457  .          .         2,215,327 

1,352354        .         .    2,190.678 

Total         .        .      5,477.798 

.      2,307,136        .         .    7.784334 

Id  1841,  the  total  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  27,019,672,  of  which 
18,844,434  were  in  Great  Britain^  including  the  islandi  of  the  British  leas,  and 
8,175,238  were  in  Ireland. 


FOrULATION 

RETURirS  OP  THK  CITY  OP  LONDOK  AT   PrvS  DSCaNlflAI.  PBRIOOS  : 

DiilricU. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Within  the  Walls 

.     75,171 

55,484 

56.174 

57,695 

54326 

Without  the  Walls 

81.688 

65,425 

69,260 

67.878 

70382 

Bouthwark 

.      67,448 

72,119 

85.905 

91,501 

98.098 

Westminster    . 

158.210 

162,085 

182.(165 

202,080 

222,721 

Within  the  Bills  . 

.    364,526 

498,719 

616.628 

761,343 

907.100 

A^aoent 

Total 

117302 

155,714 

215,042 

293,567 

520,689 

864.845 

1,009,546 

1,225.694 

1,474,069 

1373376 

N.B.  Of  the  numher  in  1841,  the  Males  were  876,956,  and  the  Females  996,790 ;  the  ea 
of  the  latter,  the  females,  being  119,764.    The  total  population  of  London,  within  eight  mile« 
rectilinear  of  St  Paul's,  now  (1844)  amounts  to  about  two  millions.— Pari.  Dtbatt*. 

FOPULATIOlf  OP  THK  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OP  ORKAT  lUUTAIN  AT  DBCKNNIAL  PaRICDS: 


Town*. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Manchester,  &c. 

.    94.876 

115.874 

161,635 

237,832 

2423834: 

Glasgow,  dio. 

.     .    77385 

100.749 

147,043 

202,426 

274333 

Liverpool 

.    79.722 

100,240 

131,801 

189.244 

286.487 

Edinburgh 

.    .    82,560 

102,987 

138335 

162,403 

168,182 

Rfrm  Ingham     . 

.    73,fi70 

85,753 

106.721 

142351 

182322 

Leeds  and  Liberties 

.    .    ♦♦♦* 

**** 

83.796 

123.393 

162,054 

Halifax  Pariah 

.    ♦♦♦♦ 

**** 

112,628 

109,899 

130,743 

Bristol,  Slo,  . 

.    .    63.645 

76,433 

87.779 

103,886 

122396 

Sheffield   . 

.    **♦♦ 

**** 

**** 

91,692 

111,091 1 

Plymouth 

.    .    43,194 

56.060 

61312 

75,534 

80,059 

Portsmouth 

.    43,461 

52,769 

56.620 

63,026 

«3,032t 

Norwich        •         • 

.    .    36.832 

37,266 

50,288 

61,116 

62344 

Aberdeen 

.    27,608 

35,370 

44.796 

58,019 

6^288 

Newcastle     . 

.    .    36.963 

36,369 

46.948 

57337 

49360 

Paisley 

.    31,179 

38,722 

47.003 

57.466 

60,487 

Nottingham 

.    .    28.861 

34,253 

40,415 

50.680 

53,091 

Hull 

.    34,964 

32,467 

41,874 

49,461 

41,629 

Dundee 

.    .    26.084 

29.616 

30,575 

45,355 

62,794 

Brighton 

.      7,339 

12,012 

24.429 

40.634 

46361 

Bath 

.    .    30,113 

32314 

36.811 

38,063 

38304 

York 

.    23392 

26,422 

29.527 

34.461 

38321 

Preston 

.    .    11387 

17,065 

24,575 

33,112 

50,131 

Cambridga 

.     13360 

13,802 

14.142 

20317 

94.453 

Oxford 

.    .     15.124 

15337 

16,364 

20.432 

23,834 

PRESBNT  POPULATION  OP  THK  CHIRP  KINOnOMS  AKn  CfmS  OP   TBS  WORLD. 


Chinese  empire  iMe  {Balbi) 

Russia. 

Russian  empire 


180.000,000 
58,500,000 
72,000,000 


France  •        •        * 

Austria  • 

Great  Britain  and  IreUnd 


96.500,000 
34,500,000 
27,000.000 


*  Manchester  and  suburbs  contain  296,183  souls. 

t  Sheffield  town  contains  68,186 ;  but  with  the  suburban  parts,  111,091  ionla. 

I  Including  Portsea,  and  the  suburban  parts  of  the  town  and  borough. 

3Me  The  account  of  the  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  authority  of  the  statement  fomished 
to  lord  Macartney,  makes  it  333300,000 ;  while  we  read  in  the  Biblioteea  Italianat  that  the  last  ocnsna 
of  that  empire,  taken  in  1790,  was,  according  to  Martuod,  143,124,734.  This  latter  aoconnt  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  report  of  oar  oonntryman,  Mr.  Thomas,  who  states  the  populaftion  ti  China  at 
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POPULATION,  conHnued, 

British  empire 

Japan 

Bpain 

Spanish  floapire  (total) 

Prussian  monarchy   . 

United  Statee  of  AmerIcA 

Torkey     • 

Ottoman  empire  {total) 

Persia 

Mexico 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

Brazil 

Sardinia 

Morocco 

Holland 

Dutch  monarchy  {total) 

Bavaria   . 

8«reden  and  Norwiqr 

Belgium  .         < 

Poland 

Portugal 

Republic  of  Columbia    . 

Bccleeiastioal  States 

British  America 

Switserland 

Denmark 

Banover 

Wirtemberg 

Saxony 

Tuscany 

Baden 


cima. 


Citiet. 

London  (Pari  ReU) 

Jeddo  (reputed) 

Pekin  (reputed) 

Paris 

Nankin 


PORCELAIN.     Porcelains 


168,000,000 

27,000.000 

17,MO,000 

19,500,000 

16,A50,000 

14.600.000 

12.000.000 

24,500,000 

11.800,000 

9,000.000 

8,750,000 

6,250,000 

5.800.000 

5.200,000 

5,100,000 

14,750.000 

4,000,000 

4,550,000 

4,500,000 

4,250.000 

3,9SO,000 

3,350,000 

2,970.000 

2,960.000 

2,450.000 

2,400,000 

1,780.000 

1,680,000 

1,650,000 

1,550,000 

1,400,000 


InheMtant^. 
1,776,556 
1,680,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
860,000 


Ckmstantinople 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Naples 

St.  Petersbnrgh 

Vienna 

Moscow 

Grand  Cairo 

Lisbon 

Aleppo     . 

Berlin 

Amsterdam 

Madrid 

Bordeaux 

Bagdad 

New  York 

Mexico 

Rome 

Rio  Janeiro 

Milan 

Barcelona 

Philadelphia 

Hamburgh 

Lyons 

Palermo        • 

Marseilles 

Copenhagen 

Turin 

Seyille 

Warsaw    . 

Tunis 

Prague 

Smyrna 

Brussels 

Florence 

Stockholm 

Munich 

Dresden 

Frankfort 


800,000 
710,000 
436,000 
410,000 
406,000 
396,000 
356.000 
336.000 
296,000 
280,000 
280,000 
274,000 
270,000 
247,000 
246,000 
244,000 
225,000 
224,000 
200,000 
198.000 
188,000 
186,000 
172,000 
168,000 
147,000 
146.000 
146,000 
143,000 
142,000 
141,000 
138,000 
133,000 
132,000 
130,000 
122,000 
121.000 
118,000 
114,000 
110,000 


Said  to  be  derived  from  Pour  cent  anrUea,  it  being 
formerly  believed  that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured  under  ground  100 
years.  It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  the  art  of  making  porcelain,  nor  is  the 
date  recorded ;  bat  the  manofactore  has  been  carried  on  in  China  at  King-te-ching, 
at  least  since  a.d.  442,  and  here  still  the  finest  porcelain  is  made.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Europe  in  1531,  shortly  after  which  time  it  was  known  in  England.  See 
Chinoy  Poreelaitif  and  Dresden  China, 

PORT  EGMONT.  One  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of 
Falkland  Islands,  discovered  by  commodore  Byron  in  1765.  The  whole  navy  of 
England  might  ride  here  in  perfect  security  from  all  winds ;  and  everything  for  the 
refreshment  of  ships  is  to  be  obtained  in  abundance^ — Brookee, 

PORT  JACKSON.  This  bay  and  harbour  are  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  13 
miles  north  of  Botany  Bay.  The  capes  that  form  its  entrance  are  high,  rugged,  and 
perpendicular  cliffs  ;  and  the  harbour  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  extending 
14  miles  in  length,  with  numerous  creeks  or  coves.  The  name  of  Port  Jackson  was 
given  to  it  by  the  illustrious  circumnavigator  Cook,  who  observed  it  in  sailing  along 
the  coast  in  1770.     See  Botany  Bay  ;  New  South  Wales;  Sydney. 

PORT  ROYAL,  Jamaica.  Once  a  considerable  town,  abounding  in  riches  and  trade. 
In  June  1692  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake;  in  1702  it  was  laid  in  ashes  by  a 
fire;  in  1722  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea;  and  in  1744, 

146,270,163.  Other  writers,  howerer,  affirm  it  to  he  fivb  HUMDaao  millioits,  and  some  as  even 
exceeding  that  amoont.  In  fact,  the  accounts  of  popnlation  of  all  countries  difTer  so  widely,  and  are 
•u  Tarioas,  few  statements  can  he  relied  on  as  befng  accurate^  tf.  Adrien  BaUH  ;  Baiancs  Politique 
duGloU, 
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was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane.  After  these  extraordinary  calamities,  the  custom- 
house and  public  offices  were  removed.  Port  Royal  was  again  greatly  damaged  by 
fire  in  1750  ;  by  another  awful  storm  in  1 784  ;  and  by  a  devastating  fire  in  July  1815. 

PORTEOUS,  Captain,  Death  op.  This  officer,  at  Edinburgh,  on  April  14,  1736, 
commanded  the  guard  at  the  execution  of  a  smuggler  who  had,  heedless  of  his  own 
fiite,  saved  the  life  of  a  brother  criminal,  by  springing  upon  the  soldiers  around  them, 
and  by  main  force  keeping  them  back,  while  his  companion  fled,  he  never  afterwards 
being  heard  of.  The  execution  of  this  brave  fellow  excited  great  commiseration, 
and  the  spectators  pelted  the  guard  with  stones.  Fearing  a  rescue,  Capt.  Porteous 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  mob,  seventeen  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded. 
For  this  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  murder,  June  22,  1736  ;  but  the  queen 
granted  him  a  reprieve  (the  king  being  then  in  Hanover)  ;  and  the  court,  interested 
for,  determined  to  save  him.  llie  people,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  that  he  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  royal  clemency  ;  and  on  the  day  which  had  been  named 
for  his  execution,  they  arose  in  prodigious  numbers,  assembled  round  the  prison, 
broke  open  its  doors,  took  out  Porteous,  and  dragging  him  to  the  Grass-market, 
hanged  him  on  a  dyer's  sign-post,  in  defiance  of  the  municipal  and  military  power. 
Strange  to  say,  not  one  actor  in  this  scene,  notwithstanding  the  offer  of  great 
rewards,  was  ever  identified,  Sept.  7^  1736. 

PORTER*  Dr.  Ashe  says,  that  this  beverage  obtained  this  appellation  on  account  of 
its  having  been  much  drunk  by  porters  in  the  city  of  London,  about  1730.  The 
malt  liquors  previously  in  use  were  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  and  it  was  customary 
to  call  for  a  pint  or  tankard  of  half  and  half,  t.  e.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer ; — 
half  of  ale  and  half  of  twopenny  ; — or  half  of  beer  and  half  of  twopenny.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  also  became  the  practice  to  ask  for  a  pint  or  tankani  of  three 
threads,  meaning  a  third  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny ;  and  thus  the  publican  was 
obliged  to  go  to  three  casks  for  a  single  pint  of  liquor.  To  avoid  this  trouble  and 
waste,  a  brewer,  of  the  name  of  Harwood,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  liquor 
which  should  partake  of  the  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny.  He  did  so, 
and  succeeded,  calling  it  entire,  or  entire  butt  beer,  meaning  that  it  was  drawn 
entirely  from  one  cask  or  butt ;  and  being  a  hearty  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very 
suitable  for  porters  and  other  working  people.  Hence  it  obtained  its  name  of  porter, 
and  was  first  retaUed  at  the  Blue  Last,  Curtain-road. — Picture  of  London* 


PORTBR  BRKWSO  BY  THB  TBN  PRINCIPAI.  LONDON  BRBWKIUB8  IN   1760,  VII.  : 


Calvert  and  Co. 

Whitbr«ad 

Truman 

8ir  William  Calvert 

Glfford  and  Co. 


Barrett. 
74.734 
63,408 
60.140 
52,785 
41.410 


Lady  Parsons 
Thrale 

Huck  and  Co. 
Ilarman 
Meuz  and  Co. 


Barrels, 

VVfVsS 

.  30.744) 
29.615 
88,017 
10,012 


PORTBR  BRBWBO  BY   THB  SRVBN  CRICr   LONDON  HOV8K8  !M  THB  TEAR  181A,  TN.  : 


Barclay  and  Perkins 
Meox,  Reid,  and  Co. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co. 
Whitbread  and  Co. 


Barrels. 

.  882,104 
272.162 
261,018 


Henry  Meux  and  Co. 
F.  Calvert  and  Ca 
Combe,  Oelafleld,  and  Co. 


Barrets. 

823,100 
.    219,333 

105,081 


FORTBR  BRKWBD  IN  LONDON  BY  THB  SKVKN   PRINaPAL  HOUBB8  IN  THB  YBAR   1840,  VIX.  : 


fiarolay,  Perkins,  and  Co. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co. 
Whitbread  and  Co. 
Reid  and  Co. 


Combe,  Dolaficld,  and  Co. 
Felix  Calvert  and  Co. 
Sir  Henry  Meux  and  Co. 


Barrels. 
177JS4if 

116At7 


Barrels. 

.  301,321 
.    .     263,235 

.  218,828 
.     .     196,442 

London  engrosses,  it  is  said,  one-third  of  the  entire  business  of  the  whole  country  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  business  has  been  drawn  of  late  into  the  hands  chiefly 
of  eight  or  ten  houses  of  gigantic  capitals.  Messrs.  Whitbread  and  Co.  built  a 
porter  cask  65  feet  in  diameter,  25  feet  high,  with  56  hoops  weighing  from  one  to 
three  tons  each — the  contents  20,000  barrels.  It  was  four  years  building.  At 
Meuz's  brew-hoase  two  large  vats  suddenly  burst,  deluging  and  destroying  many 
neighbouring  houses.  Several  lives  were  lost ;  and  the  total  loss  of  porter  was 
estimated  at  between  8000  and  9000  barrels,  October  17,  1814. 

PORTERA.GE  ACT.    Act  for  regulating  the  porterage  of  small  parcels,  July  1799. 
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PORTLAND  ADMINISTRATION.  This  wai  also  stjled  the  CoaUtion  Ministry, 
and  was  formed  April  5,  1783.  Lord  North  and  Charles  James  Fox  were  members 
of  it.  The  late  Portland  administration  was  formed  March  25, 1807,  and  consisted, 
among  others,  of  Mr.  Canning,  lord  Uawkesborj,  earl  Camden,  and  Mr.  Spencer 
PerceraL — See  Administrations, 

PORTLAND  ISLE.  Fortified  before  a.d.  1142.  Portland  castle  was  boilt  by  Henry 
YIII.  about  1536.  Ofif  this  peninsula  a  memorable  naval  engagement  commenced 
between  the  English  and  Dutch,  February  18,  1653.  The  battle  continued  for 
three  days,  and  the  English  destroyed  eleven  Dutch  men-of-war  and  thirty  mer- 
chantmen. Van  Trump  was  admiral  of  the  Dutch,  and  Blake  of  the  English.  Here 
is  Uie  noted  freestone  used  for  building  our  finest  edifices.  The  Portland  lights 
were  erected  in  1716 — 1789.  The  pier,  with  nearly  half  a  mile  square  of  land,  was 
washed  into  the  sea  in  February  1792. 

PORTO  BELLO.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  November  2,  1502.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  the  British  under  admiral  Yemon,  November  22,  1739.  It  was 
again  taken  by  admiral  Vernon,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  in  1 742.  Before 
the  abolition  of  the  trade  by  the  galleons,  in  1748,  and  the  introduction  of  reg^ter 
ships,  this  place  was  the  great  mart  for  the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili. 

PORTO  FERRAJO.  Capital  of  Elba ;  built  and  fortified  by  Cosmo  I.  duke  of 
Florence,  in  1548 ;  but  the  fortifications  were  not  finished  till  1628,  when  Cosmo 
II.  completed  them  with  a  magnificence  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the  old  Romans 
in  their  public  undertakings.  Here  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  in  1814-15.  See 
Buonaparte f  Elba,  and  France, 

PORTREEVE.  This  title  was  anciently  given  to  the  principal  magistrate  of  port  or 
other  towns  in  England.  The  chief  magistrate  of  London  was  so  styled ;  but 
Richard  I.  appointed  two  bailiffs,  and  afterwards  London  had  mayors.  Camden, — 
See  Lord  Mayors, 

PORTSMOUTH.  The  most  considerable  haven  for  men-of-war,  and  the  most  strongly 
fortified  place  in  England.  The  dock,  arsenal,  and  storehouses  were  established 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  French  under  D'Annebaut  attempted  to  destroy 
Portsmouth,  but  were  defeated  by  viscount  Lisle,  in  the  then  finest  war-ship  in  the 
world,  the  Crreat  Harry,  1544.  Here  the  celebrated  George  Villiers,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  memorable  in  English  story  for  having  been  tiie  favourite  of  two 
kings,  was  assassinated  by  Felton,  who  had  served  under  his  grace  in  the  station  of 
lieutenant,  August  23, 1628.  The  unfortunate  English  admiral  Byng  was,  on  a 
very  dubious  sentence,  shot  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757. — See  Byng,  The 
dock-yard  was  fired,  the  loss  estimated  at  400,0001.,  July  3,  1760.  Another  fire 
occasioned  loss  to  the  amount  of  100,000^,  July  27,  1770.  French  secret  perfidy 
was  suspected  both  times,  but  there  was  no  actual  proof.  Memorable  grana  naval 
mock  engagement  and  parade  of  the  fleet,  the  king  being  present,  June  22  to  25, 
1773.    Another  great  fire  occurred  here,  December  7, 1776. 

PORTUGAL.  The  ancient  Lusitania.  The  name  is  derived  from  Porto  Callo,  the 
original  appellation  of  the  city  of  Oporto.  It  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  about 
250  B.C.,  and  underwent  the  same  changes  as  Spain  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Conquered  by  the  Moors  a.d.  713.  They  kept  possession  till  they  were 
conquered  by  Alphonsus  VI.  the  Valiant  of  Castile,  assisted  by  many  other  princes 
and  volunteers.  Among  those  who  shone  most  in  this  celebrated  expedition  was 
Henry  of  Lorraine,  grandson  of  Robert  king  of  France.  Alphonsus  bestowed 
upon  him  Theresa,  his  natural  daughter,  and,  as  her  marriage  portion,  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal,  which  he  was  to  hold  of  him,  a.d.  1093. 


Bettlonent  of  the  Alalns  and  Visigoths 
here a.d.    478 

Invasion  by  the  Saraocns  .    713 

The  Idngs  of  Asturias  subdue  some  Sara- 
cen chiefs,  and  Alphonsus  in.  esta- 
blishes episcopal  sees  .    900 

AlphonsosHemiquesdefeats  five  Moorish 
kings,  and  Is  proclaimed  king  by  liis 
anny 1120 

Assisted  t^  a  fleet  of  Crusaders  in  their 
way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  takes 
Lisbon  from  the  Moors  .1147 


The  kingdom  of  Algarve  taken  fhnn  the 
Moors  by  Sancho  L  .  .  1189 

Reign  of  Dionysius  L  or  Denis,  father  of 
his  country,  who  bnUds  44  cities  or 
towns  in  Portugal      ....  1279 

Military  orders  of  Clirist  and  St  James 
histitnted,  1879  to      ...         .  1385 

John  L,  snmamed  the  Great,  carries  his 
arms  into  Africa        ....  1415 

Madeira  and  the  Canaries  seised    .        .  1480 

Passage  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope,  discovered  •        •  1498 
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PORTUGAL,  continued. 

Discovery  of  the  Braeilfl        .         .   a.d.  l.VK) 
The  Inquisition  established  .         .  152>6 

The  kingdom  seixed  by  Ph  ilip  IL  of  Spain  1 6tf0 
The  Portugruese  throw  off  the  yoke,  and 
place  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  on  the 
throne.    His  posterity  still  possess  the 

crown 1640 

The  great  earthquake  which  destroys 

Lisbon.    See  Earthqu<ike   .         .         .  17^ 
Joseph  I.  is  attacked  by  assassins,  and 

narrowly  escapes  death  .  .  .  1758 
[This  affair  causes  some  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  kingdom  to  be  tortured  to 
death,  their  very  names  being  forbid- 
den to  be  mentioned ;  yet  many  were 
unjustly  condemned,  and  their  inno- 
cence was  soon  afterwards  made  mani- 
fest. The  Jesuits  were  also  expelled 
on  this  occasion.] 
Joseph,  having  no  son,  obtains  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  pope  to  enable  his 
daughter  and  brother  to  intermarry. 

Bee  Incest 1760 

The  Spaniards  and  French  invade  Por- 
tugal, which  is  saved  by  the  valour  of 
the  English  .         .         .  176Sand  1763 

Regency  of  John  (afterwards  king)  owing 

to  the  queen's  lunacy         .         .         .  1792 
The  Court,  on  the  French  invasion,  emi- 
grates to  the  Brazils  .      Nov.  8,  1807 
llarshal  Junot  enters  Lisbon,  Nov.  29    .  1807 
Convention  of  Ctntra  (See  article  imdcr 

that  name)  .  .  .  Aug.  30,  1808 
Battle  of  Busaco  .  .  Sept.  27,  1810 
The  British  parliament  grants  the  suf- 
ferers in  Portugal  100,000;.  .  .1811 
Portugal  cedes  Guiana  to  France  .  .1814 
Revolution  in  Portugal  .  Aug.  29,  18:^ 
Constitutional  Junta  .  .  Oct  1,  1820 
Return  of  the  Court  .  .  July  4,  1821 
Independence  of  Brazil,  the  prince  r^rent 

made  emperor  .  Oct.  12,  1822 

The  king  of  Portugal  suppresses  the  con- 
stitution        .         .         .  Junes,  1823 
Disturbances   at   Lisbon;   Don  Miguel 

departs,  dec.         .         .  May  1—9,  1824 

Treaty  with  Brazil  .         .  Aug.  29,  1825 

Death  of  John  VL      .         .         Feb.  18,  1826 
Don  Pedro  grants  a  charter,  and  confirms 

the  regency  .  April  26,  1826 

He  relinquishes  the  throne  of  Portugal 
in  favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria 
da  Gloria  May  2,  1826 

Don  Miguel  takes  the  oath  of  fealty  at 

Vienna         ....     Oct.  4,  1896 
Marquess  of  Chaves'  insurrection  at  Lis- 
bon        ...         .  Oct  6,  1826 
Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria  betrothed 

(see  Incest)  .     Oct  29,  18S6 

Portugal  solicits  the  assistance  of  Great 

Britain     ....         Dec.  3,  1826 
Departure  of  the  first  British  auxiliary 
troops  for  Portugal        .  Doc  17i  1826 


Bonk  of  Lisbon  stops  payment  .  Dec.  7,  1827 
Don  Miguel  arrives  in  London  .  Deo.  30,  1827 
He  arrives  in  Lisbon  .  Feb.  22,  18i8 

Ho  takes  the  oaths  as  r^ent  .  1828 

Formal  act  of  abdication  by  Don  Pedxo, 

March  3,  1828 
The  British  armament  finally  quits  Por- 
tugal .  .  April  28,  1R98 
Foreign  ministers  withdraw  .  M«y  3,  1828 
Sir  John  Doyle  arrested  .  June  13,  1828 
Don  Miguel  formally  assumes  the  title 

of  king  .         .  .  July  4,  1828 

He  dissolves  the  three  estates  .  July  12,  1838 
Miguel's  troops  take  Madeira  .  Aug.  24,  1828 
Release  of  Sir  John  Doyle  .  Sept  7,  1828 
The  Queen  Donna  Maria  arrives  at  Fal- 
mouth ....  Sept  24,  1828 
She  arrives  in  London  .  .  Oct  6,  1828 
Her  reception  at  Windsor  .  Dec  22,  1828 
Don  Migucrs  expedition  against  Terceira 

defeated  .         .  Aug.  II,  1829 

Revolution  at  Brazil        .  April  7,  1831 

Don  Pedro  arrives  in  England .  June  16,  1831 
Insurrection  in  Portugal  in  favour  of  th« 
queen.  In  which  more  than  300  lives 
are  lost         .         .         .  Aug.  21,  1831 

Don  Pedro's  expedition  sails  from  Bella- 
isle         ...         .  Feb.  9,  1832 
AtTeroeira  Don  Pedro  proclaims  himself 
regent  of  Portugal,  on  behalf  of  his 
daughter         .         .         .         April  2,  18S2 
He  takes  Oporto        .        .  July  8,  1898 
The  Miguelites  attack  Oporto,  and  are 
defeated  with  oonsiderablo  loss  on  both 
sides    ....           Sept.  19,  1832 
Mount  Cavello  taken         .           April  9,  18»3 
Admiral  Napier  takes  the  whole  of  Don 
Miguel's  squadron  off  Cape  St  Vincent, 

July  2.  1833 
Lisbon  is  evacuated  by  the  duke  of  Cada- 

val'sarmy  July  83,  1833 

After  various  oonflicts,  Don  Miguel  ca- 
pitulates to  the  Pedroite  forces,  and 
Santarem  surrenders  .  May  26,  1834 
Don  Miguel  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  unmolested,  and  he  embarks 
at  Evora  for  Genoa  .  .  May  31 ,  1834 
Massacres  at  Lisbon    .  June  9,  1834 

The  Queen  declared  t^  the  Cortes  to  be 

of  age  .         .        .    Sept  15,  1834 

Don  Pedro  dies        .        .  Sept  21,  1834 

Prince  Augustus  of  Portugal  (duke  of 
Leuchtenberg),  just  married  to  the 
queen,  dies         .  March  88,  1835 

The  queen  marries  prince  Ferdinand  of 

SaxeCoburg  Jan.  1,  1836 

RevoIuti<m  at  Lisbon        .        .   Aug.  9,  1836 
Another  outbreak  there  Nov.  8,  1836 

The  duke  of  Terceira  attempts  to  restore 

Don  P^Mlro's  charter    .        .  Aug.  18.  1837 
He  and  marshal  Saldanha  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  onbaric  for  England, 

Sept  18»  1837 


KINGS  or  PORTUOAL. 


AD.  1093.  King  of  Lorraine,  count  or  earl  of 
Portugal 
1118.  Alphonaol.;  proclaimed  king    .     1130 


1185.  Sanchol. 

1218.  Alphonso  IL,  samamed  Craasus,  or  the 

Fat 
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1580.  Anthony,  prior  of  Crato,  son  of  Ema- 
nuel, deposed  by  Philip  IL  of  Spain, 
who  united  Portugal  to  his  other 
dominions,  till  1640. 

1640.  John  I  v.,  duke  of  Braganza,  diqras- 
sessed  the  Spaniards,  and  was  pro- 
claimed  king,  Dec.  1. 

1656.  Alphonsus  VL 

1668.  Peter  IL 

1707.  John  V. 

1750.  Joseph. 

1777-  Mary  Frances  Isabella 

1799.  John  VI. 

1826.  Don  Pedro;  he  abdicates  May  2,  in 
farour  of  his  daughter. 

1826.  Maria  da  Gloria. 


PORTUGAL,  eoniinued. 

A.o.  1284.  Sancho  n.,the  Idle^  deposed. 

1847.  Alphonsus  UI. 

1279.  Dennis. 

1325.  Alphonsus  lY. 

1357*  Peter  the  Serere. 

1367.  Ferdinand  I.,  died  1383;  an  interregnum 

for  18  months. 

1385.  John  L,  the  Bastard,  natural  ann  to 

Peter  the  Serere. 
1433.  Edward. 

143^  Alphonsus  y. 

1481.  John  n. 

]49i5.  Emanuel. 

1521.  John  UL 

1557.  Sebastian,  killed  in  Africa. 

1578.  Henry,  the  Cardinal. 

POSTS.  Posts  originated  in  the  regfular  couriers  established  by  Cyrus,  who  erected 
post-houses  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  Augustus  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced this  institution  among  ^e  Romans,  and  who  employed  post-chaises.  This 
plan  was  imitated  by  Charlemagne  about  a.d.  800. — Ashe.  Louis  XL  first  esta- 
blished post-houses  in  France  owing  to  his  eagerness  for  news,  and  they  were  the 
first  institution  of  this  nature  in  Europe,  1470 — Henault.  In  England  the  plan 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1481,  when  riders  on  post-horses  went 
stages  of  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other  in  order  to  procure  the  king 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  events  that  passed  in  the  course  of  the  war  that  had 
arisen  with  the  Scots. — Gale,  Richard  III.  improved  the  system  of  couriers  in 
1483.  In  1543  similar  arrangements  existed  in  England. — Sadler*§  Letters ,  Post 
communications  between  London  and  most  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland^ 
existed  in  1635. — Strppe, 

POST-OFFICE,  The  General,  op  England.  See  preceding  article.  The  first 
chief  postmaster  of  England  was  Mr.  Thomas  Randolph,  appointed  by  queen 
Elizabeth  in  1581.  The  office  of  Foreign  Postmaster  was  established  by  James  I., 
who  appointed  Mathew  de  TEquester  to  that  office ;  and  Charles  1.  appointed 
William  Frizelland  Thomas  Witherings  in  1631.  A  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  in 
1635,  states  in  the  preamble  that  '*  whereas  to  this  time  there  hath  been  no  certain 
intercourse  between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  king  now  commands 
his  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a  running  post  or  two  to  run 
night  and  day  between  Edinburgh  and  London,  to  go  thither  and  come  back  again 
in  six  days*."  An  enlarged  office  wae  erected  by  the  parliament  in  1643  ;  and  one 
more  considerable  in  1657,  with  a  view  **  to  benefit  commerce,  conyey  tiie  public 
despatches,  and  as  the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many  dangerous  wicked 
designs  against  the  commonwealth  by  the  inspection  of  the  correspondence." — Athe, 
The  post-office  as  at  present  constituted  was  founded  12  Charles  II.  December  27, 
1660.  The  mails  were  first  conveyed  by  coaches,  August  2, 1784,  when  the  first 
mail  left  London  for  Bristol.— See  Mail  Coaches. 

TRB  aSVClfUB  or  THS  FOST-OrFICB  or  KHOLAITD  AT  THB  POLLOWINO  PSaiOOS,  VTI. 


In  1643.  It  yielded 

£5.000 

In  1790.   Ditto     ....      480.074 

1053.  Farmed  to  John  Manley, 

1800.    Ditto                                .    .      745,313 

eeq.  for 

10,000 

1805.  Great  Britain                      .  1.4844)94 

1063.  Farmed  to  Daniel  O'Neale. 

1810.     Ditto                              .    .  1.709.065 

Eeq.,  for          .         .         . 

81.500 

1815.     Ditto                             .    .  1.755396 

1674.  Farmed  for                    .    . 

43.010 

1820.  United  Kingdom                 .  8,402,697 

1685.  It  yielded 

65.000 

1825.      Ditto                     ...  8,255,839 

1707.  Ditto             .        . 

111.461 

1830.      Ditto      ....  8,301.439 

1714.  Ditto         .... 

145,227 

1835.      Ditto                              .    .  8,353.340 

1783.  Ditto 

?()1.806 

1839.  Last    year  of   the  heavy 

1744  Ditto       .... 

235.498 

postage                            .  8,582,495 

1764.  Ditto 

432.048 

1840.  First  year  of  the  low  rate  .     471.00O 

*  The  Idng  also  commanded  his  "  postmaster  of  England  for  foreign  parte,"  to  open  a  regular  oom« 
munioaticm  by  ronning  posts  between  the  metropolis  and  Edinburgh,  West  Chester,  Holyhead. 
Ireland,  Plymouth,  Exeter,  &o.  Erea  so  late  as  between  1730  and  1740,  the  post  was  only  transmitted 
three  dajrs  a  week  between  Edinborgh  and  London ;  and  the  metropolis,  on  one  occasion,  onip  sent  a 
tinglt  Utter,  which  was  for  an  Edinburgh  banker,  named  Ramsay. 
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The  new  postage  law,  by  which  the  uniform  rate  of  4d.  per  letter  wai  tried  ai  an 
experiment,  came  into  operation  December  5,  1839.  The  uniform  rate  of  \d,  per 
letter  of  half  an  ounce  weight,  &c.  commenced  January  10^  1840.  The  stamped 
postage  covers  came  into  use  May  6,  1840. 

POST  OFFICES.  The  General  post-office  of  London  was  originally  established  in 
Cloak-lane,  near  Dowgate-hill,  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Black  Swan,  in 
Bishopsgate-street.  On  occasion  of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  it  was  removed  to  the 
Two  Black  Pillars  in  Brydges-street,  Covent-garden,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert 
Viner's  mansion  in  Lombard-street,  where  it  continued  till  September  23,  1829, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  It  now  occupies  the  site  of  an 
ancient  college  and  sanctuary.  This  magnificent  building  was  commenced  in  1825, 
firom  designs  by  R.  Smirke,  esq.,  and  completed  September  23,  1829.  The  new 
post-office  of  Dublin  was  opened,  January  6, 1818.  The  offices  of  post-masters- 
general  of  England  and  of  Ireland  were  united  into  one,  1  William  lY.,  1831. 

POSTING.  Post-chaises  were  invented  by  the  French,  and  were  introduced,  according 
to  Grainger,  into  this  country  by  Mr.  William  Tull,  son  of  the  well-known  writer  on 
Husbandry.  Posting  was  fixed  by  statute  of  Edward  VI.  at  one  penny  per  mile, 
1548.  By  a  statute,  re-establishing  the  post-office,  none  but  the  postmaster  or  his 
deputies  could  furnish  post  horses  for  travellers,  1660,  and  hence  the  name.  The 
post-horse  duty  was  imposed  in  1779. 

POTATOES.  The  potato  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Potatoes  were  originally 
brought  to  England  from  Santa  Fe,  in  America,  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  a.d.  1563. 
Others  ascribe  this  introduction  to  sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1586 ;  while  their  general 
introduction  is  mentioned  by  many  writers  as  occurring  in  1592.  Their  first  culture 
in  Ireland  is  referred  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  large  estates  in  that  country, 
about  Youghal,  In  the  county  of  Cork.  It  is  said  that  potatoes  were  not  known  in 
Flanders  until  1620.  A  fine  kind  of  potato  was  first  brought  from  America  by 
that  **  patriot  of  every  clime,"  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  who  cultivated  it  at  Cardington, 
near  Bedford,  1765 ;  and  its  culture  became  general  soon  after.  It  is  affirmed  that 
the  Neapolitans  once  refused  to  eat  potatoes  during  a  famine. — Butler. 

POTOSI,  Minks  op.  These  mines  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1545,  and  pro- 
duce the  best  silver  in  America.  They  are  in  a  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 
Silver  was  as  common  in  this  place  as  iron  is  in  Europe;  but  the  mines  are  now  much 
exhausted,  or  at  least  little  is  got  in  comparison  of  what  was  formerly  obtained. 

POULTRY  COMPTER.  This  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  old  city  prisons, 
and  existed  very  early,  but  the  time  is  not  precisely  known.  The  compter  of  Wood- 
street  belonged  to  the  sherifif  of  London,  and  was  made  a  prison-house  in  1555. 
This  latter  and  Bread-street  compter  were  rebuilt  in  1667.  The  Giltspur-street 
prison  was  built  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  city  compters.  The  Poultry  chapel 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Poultry  compter,  in  1819. — Leigh* 

POUND.  From  the  Latin  Pondtu,  The  pound  sterling  was  in  Saxon  times,  about 
A.D.  671,  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a  shilling  was  its  twentieth  part,  consequently 
the  latter  was  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  at  present. — Peacham,  The  value  of  the 
Roman  pondo  is  not  precisely  known,  though  some  suppose  it  was  equivalent  to  an 
Attic  mina,  or  3/.  4t,  7d,  Our  avoirdupois  weight  (avoir  du  poidt)  came  from  the 
French,  and  contains  sixteen  ounces ;  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  troy  weight  as 
seventeen  to  fourteen. — Chambers, 

POWDERING  THB  HAIR.  This  custom  took  its  rise  from  some  of  the  baUad-singers 
at  the  fair  of  St.  Germain  whitening  their  heads  to  make  themselves  ridiculous. 
Unlike  other  habits,  it  was  adopted  from  the  low  by  the  high,  and  became  very 
general  about  a.d.  1614.  In  England  the  powdered-hair  tax  took  place  in  May 
1795,  at  which  time  the  preposterous  practice  of  using  powder  was  at  its  height ; 
this  tax  was  one  gpiinea  for  each  person.  The  hair-powder  tax  is  still  continued, 
though  it  yields  in  England  under  7000A  per  year,  and  in  Scotland  about  250/.  It 
was  abolished  in  Ireland. 

POYNING'S  LAW.  A  law  so  called  after  sir  Edward  Poyning,  one  of  the  lord 
deputies  of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  its  passing  in  that  country,  a.d.  1494.  By  this 
law  all  acts  were  to  originate  in  the  English  counciL  This  act  was  repealed,  toge- 
ther with  the  English  Declaratory  Act  of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  and  some  other 
equally  obnoxious  Irish  statutes,  April  1782.— iS/a/tt<«f. 
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PIL£MUNIRE.  This  law  derived  its  origin  from  the  exorbitant  power  which  was 
exercised  in  England  by  the  pope.  The  offence  ranked  as  one  against  the  king, 
because  it  consisted  of  introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the  land,  and  thereby  creat- 
ing an  imperium  in  imperio.  The  first  statute  of  Praemunire  was  enacted  35  Ed- 
wfurd  I.  1306. — Coke,  The  church  of  Rome,  in  the  assertion  of  her  supremacy, 
bestowed  most  of  the  bishoprics,  abbeys,  &c.  before  they  were  void,  upon  favourites, 
on  pretence  of  providing  the  church  with  better  qualified  successors  before  the 
vacancies  occurred.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  encroachments,  Edward  III.  enacted 
three  statutes  in  25,  27,  and  28  of  his  reign.  The  statute  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  statute  of  Praemunire  is  the  16th  of  Richard  II.  1392.  But  several  other  enact- 
ments, of  similar  object,  have  followed  in  the  subsequent  reigns. 

PRiETORS.  Magistrates  of  Rome.  The  office  was  instituted  365  b.c,  when  one 
praetor  only  was  appointed ;  but  a  second  was  appointed  in  252  b.c.  One  adminis- 
tered  justice  to  the  dtixens,  and  the  other  appointed  judges  in  all  causes  which 
related  to  foreigners.  In  the  year  of  Rome  520,  two  more  praetors  were  created  to 
assist  the  consul  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which 
had  been  lately  conquered,  and  two  more  when  Spain  was  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province,  A.  U.  C.  551.  Sylla  the  dictator  added  two  more,  and  Julius 
Cssar  increased  the  number  to  10,  and  afterwards  to  16,  and  the  second  triumvirate 
to  64.  After  this  their  numbers  fluctuated,  being  sometimes  18,  16,  or  12,  till,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  their  dignity  decreased,  and  their  numbers  were  reduced 
to  three. 

PRAGA,  Battlb  op,  in  which  30,000  Poles  were  butchered  by  the  merciless  Russian 
general  Suwarrow,  fought  October  10,  1794.  Battle  of  Praga,  in  which  the  Poles 
commanded  by  Skrxnecki  defeated  the  Russian  army  commanded  by  general  Giesmar, 
who  loses  4000  killed  and  wounded,  6000  prisoners,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon ; 
fought  between  Grothoff  and  Wawer,  March  31,  1831. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  church  and  sometimes 
state  affairs ;  and  at  one  time  particularly  the  ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France, 
wherein  the  rights  of  the  Galilean  church  were  asserted  against  the  usurpation  of 
the  pope  in  the  choice  of  bishops.  Also  the  emperor's  letter  by  advice  of  his  council, 
in  answer  to  high  personages  in  particular  contingencies.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction 
for  settling  the  empire  of  Germany  in  the  house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1439.  The 
emperor  Charles  YI.  published  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  whereby,  in  default  of  male 
issue,  his  daughters  should  succeed  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  his  brother  Joseph 
I.,  April  17,  1713,  and  he  settled  his  dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  in 
conformity  thereto,  1722.  She  succeeded  in  October  1740 ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a 
war,  in  which  most  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  engaged. 

PRAGUE,  Battle  op,  between  the  Imperialists  and  Bohemians.  The  latter,  who 
had  chosen  Frederick  Y.  of  the  Palatinate  (son-in-law  of  our  James  I.)  for  their 
king,  were  totally  defeated.  The  unfortunate  king  was  forced  to  flee  with  his  queen 
and  children  into  Holland,  leaving  all  his  baggage  and  money  behind  him.  He  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  the  Protestant  interest  was 
ruined  in  Bohemia ;  all  owing  to  the  pusillanimity  and  inactivity  of  James,  Nov.  7, 
1620.  Prague  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  1631 ;  and  by  the  Swedes  in  1648.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  French  in  1741 ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  leave  it  in 
1742.  In  1744,  it  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it  in  the  same  year.  The  great  and  memorable  battle  of  Prague  was  fought  May  6, 
1757.  In  this  engagement  tiie  Austrians  were  defeated  by  prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
and  their  whole  camp  taken;  their  illustrious  commander,  general  Browne,  was 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  the  brave  Prussian,  marshal  Schwerin,  was  killed.  After 
this  victory,  Prague  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  but  he  was  soon  afterwards 
obliged  to  raise  Uie  siege. 

PRAISE-GOD-BAREBONES'  PARLIAMENT.  A  celebrated  parliament,  so  called 
from  one  of  the  members  (who  had  thus  fantastically  styled  himself  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times),  met  July  4,  1653.  This  parliament  consisted  of  144  members, 
summoned  by  the  protector  Cromwell ;  they  were  to  sit  for  fifteen  months,  and 
then  they  were  to  choose  a  firesh  parliament  themselves. 

PRATIQUE.  The  writing  or  licence  of  this  name  was  originally  addressed  by  the 
Southern  nations  to  the  ports  in  Italy  to  which  vessels  were  bound,  and  signified 
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that  the  ship  so  licensed  came  from  a  place  or  coantry  in  a  healthy  state,  and  no  way 
infected  with  the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease.  The  pratique  is  now  called  a 
bill  of  health,  and  is  still  of  the  same  intent  and  import. — Ashe, 

PRA.YERS  FOR  THE  DEAD,  &c.  They  were  first  introduced  into  the  Christian  church 
about  A.D.  190. — EuMebius.  Prayers  addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  the  saints 
were  introduced  by  pope  Gregory,  a.d.  593.  The  mode  of  praying  with  the  face  to 
the  east  was  instituted  by  pope  Boniface  II.,  a.d.  532. 

PRECEDENCE.  Precedence  was  established  in  very  early  ages  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  and  was  amongst  the  laws  of  Justinian.  In 
England,  owing  to  the  disputes  that  prevailed  among  courtiers  respecting  priority  of 
rank  and  office,  the  order  of  precedency  was  regulated  chiefly  by  two  statutes,  namely, 
one  passed  31  Henry  YIII.,  1539 ;  and  the  other,  1  George  I.  1714. 


THE  QUEEN. 

PriBce  of  Wales. 

Prince  Albert. 

Queen  Dowager. 

Queen'g  other  sons. 

Prinoeas  royal. 

PrinceM    Alice ;    and  other 
princeasaa. 

Dnchcsa  of  Kent 

Queen 'h  uncles. 

Queen's  aunts. 

Queen's  oouaina. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  chancellor. 

Archbishop  of  York. 

*Lord  high  treasurer. 

*Lord  president. 

*Lord  privy  seal. 

fLord  high  constable. 

^Lord  great  chamberlain  of 
England. 

fEarl  marshal. 

fLord  high  admiral. 

Lord  steward  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Lord  chamberlain. 

Dukea,  according  to  patent 

Bfarquesses,  according  to  their 
patents. 

Dukes'  eldest  6ons. 

Earls,  according  to  their  pa- 
tents. 

Blarquessea*  eldest  sons. 

Dukes*  younger  sons. 

Viscounts,  according  to  their 
patents. 

Earls'  eldest  aona. 

Marqueaaea*  younger  sons. 

Bishop  of  London. 

Bishop  of  Durham. 

Bishop  of  Winchester. 

All  other  bishops,  according 
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to  their  seniority  of  conse- 
cration. 

Secretary  of  State,  being  a 
baron. 

Ck>mmiaaioner8  of  the  great 


Barons,   according   to   their 

patents. 
[All   the  above,  except  the 

royal   family,    hold    their 

precedence  of  rank  by  act 

31  Henry  VIII.] 

COMMONBRS. 

The  Speaker. 

Treasurer,  comptroller,  and 

vice -chamberlain    of    the 

household. 
Secretaries  of  State,  if  they  be 

under  the  degree  of  baron. 
Viscounts'  ddest  sons. 
Earls'  younger  sons. 
Banms*  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 
Privy  councillors. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 

Lancaster. 
Lord   chief  justice    of    the 

queen's  bench. 
Master  of  the  rolls. 
Vice-chancellor. 
Lord  chief  justice  of  the  com« 

mon  pleas. 
Lord  chief  baron. 
Judges,  and  barons,  accord- 
ing to  seniority. 
Hereditary  bannercta 
Viscounts'  younger  sons. 
Barons'  younger  sons. 
Baronets. 


Knights  of  the  bath. 
Grand  Crosses. 
Knights  commanders. 
Knights  bachelors. 
Eldest  sons  of  the  younger 

sons  of  peers. 
Baronets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  garter's  eldest 

sons. 
Bannerets'  eldest  sons. 
Knights  of  the  bath's  eldotU 

sons. 
Knights'  eldest  sons. 
Baronets'  younger  sons. 
Flag,  and  field  officers. 
Sergeants-at-law. 
Doctors,    deans,   and   chan- 
cellors. 
Masters  in  chancery. 
Companions  of  the  hath. 
Gentlemen  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber. 
Esquires  of  the  knights  of  the 

Bath. 
Esquires  by  creation. 
Esquires    by  office  or  com- 

misaion. 
Younger  aona  of  knlghta  of 

the  garter. 
Sons  of  bannerets. 
Younger  aona  of  knighta  of 

the  bath. 
Younger  aona  of  knighta  ba- 

chekon. 
Gentlemen  entitled  to  bear 

anna. 
Clergymen,  not  dignitaries. 
Barristers  at  law. 
Officers  of    the    army   and 

navy,  not  esquires  by  com- 

mission. 
Citixens,  burgesaes.  Ace 

all  eternity  unchangeably 


Bannereta  for  life  only. 

PREDESTINATION.     The  belief  that  God  hath  from 

appointed  whatever  comes  to  pass.  This  doctrine  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  controversies  that  have  occurred  among  mankind.  It  was  taught  by  the 
ancient  stoics  and  early  Christians ;  and  Mahomet  introduced  the  doctrine  of  an 
absolute  predestination  into  his  Koran  in  the  strongest  light.  The  controversy 
respecting  it  in  the  Christian  church  arose  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  main- 
tained by  St.  Augustin  ;  and  Lucidus,  a  priest  of  Gaol,  Uught  it  a.d.  470. 

*  If  of  the  rank  of  barona  f  Above  all  of  their  own  rank  only,  by  31  Henry  VIII. 

t  When  in  actual  office  only,  by  1  George  L 

N.B.  The  priority  of  bigniug  any  treaty  or  public  instrument  by  ministers  of  state  is  takoi  t^  rank 
of  office  and  not  title. 
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PREMONSTRANTS,  or  WHITE  CANONS.  This  order  of  Friars  was  founded  by 
St.  Norbert,  about  a.d.  1120.  They  had  many  monasteries  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  Their  first  monastery  in  England  was  at  New  House,  in  Lincolnshire, 
about  A.D.  1146 

PREROGATIVE  COURT.  The  court  wherein  all  wills  are  proved,  and  all  adminis- 
trations  taken,  which  belong  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  his  prerogative  : 
and,  if  any  dispute  arise  between  parties  concerning  such  will  or  administration,  the 
cause  is  properly  decided  in  this  court.  The  judge  is  appointed  by  his  grace  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  are  appeals  from  this  court  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee  of  the  privy  council,  by  statutes  11  Greorge  lY.  and  1  William  IV.  1830. 

PRESBURG,  Peace  of,  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the  ancient  states  of 
Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett,  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Suabia,  in 
Brisgau,  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  who,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  Napo- 
leon ;  the  independence  of  the  Helvetic  republic  was  also  stipulated,  Dec.  26,  1805. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  A  numerous  and  increasing  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from 
their  maintaining  that  the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  by  Presbyteries,  or  associations  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  equal  in 
power,  ofiSce,  and  in  order.  The  first  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  England  waa 
established  by  the  Puritans  at  Wandsworth,  Surrey,  November  20, 1572.  Presby- 
terianism  is  the  religion  of  Scotland.  Its  distinguishing  tenets  seem  to  have  been 
first  embodied  in  the  formulary  of  faith  attributed  to  John  Knox,  and  compiled  by 
that  reformer  in  1560.  It  was  approved  by  the  parliament,  and  ratified,  1567,  and 
finally  settled  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  senate,  1696,  afterwards  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  union  with  England  in  1 707. 

PRESCOTT,  Battle  of,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  Canadian  rebels  were  attacked  by 
the  British  under  Major  Young,  and  (on  the  following  day)  by  Lieut. -Colonel 
Dundas,  who,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  insurgents, 
several  of  whom  were  killed,  and  many  taken  prisoners ;  the  troops,  however,  also 
suffered  considerably.  After  the  attack  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas,  the  remain- 
der of  the  rebels  surrendered.  In  these  engagements  they  were  aided  by  Americans 
of  the  United  States,  who  invaded  the  Canadian  territory  in  great  numbers, 
Nov.  17,  1838. 

PRESIDENT  OF  the  COUNCIL,  LORD.  The  President  of  the  CouncU  (the  fourth 
great  officer  of  state)  is  appointed  to  this  important  office  by  letters  patent,  under 
the  great  seal,  durante  beneplaciio,  and,  by  hia  office,  is  to  attend  the  king's  royal 
person,  and  to  manage  the  debates  in  council ;  to  propose  matters  from  the  king  at 
the  council-table ;  and  to  report  to  his  majesty  the  resolutions  taken  thereupon. 
From  the  12th  Charles  II.  1660,  when  Anthony,  lord  Ashley,  was  lord  president, 
this  office  has  existed  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time. 

PRESIDENT  OF  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.  ThU  rank  (being  that 
of  first  magistrate)  was  first  conferred  on  George  Washington,  father  of  American 
Independence.  He  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  federal  convention, 
which  sat  at  Philadelphia  from  May  25,  to  Sept.  17,  1787 ;  and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  United  States,  April  6,  1789.  This  illustrious  patriot, 
eminent  statesman  and  general,  was  again  elected  president  in  1793,  and  died 
December  14,  1799.     See  Uniied  States, 

PRESIDENT  American  Ship  of  War,  of  60  guns  and  490  men,  was  captured  by 
the  British  ship  Endymion  of  only  50  guns  of  smaller  calibre,  some  other  British 
ships  being  in  company,  January  15,  1815. 

PRESS,  the  PRINTING.  This  great  engine  was  of  rude  construction  from  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  many  improvements  were  made.  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of  London, 
had  a  press  set  up  at  Westminster,  1471. — Stowe*§  Chron.  The  earl  of  Stanhope's 
iron  presses  were  in  general  use  in  1806.  The  printing-machine  was  invented  by 
Koenig  in  1811,  and  Applegath*s  followed.  The  Columbian  press  of  Clymer  was 
produced  in  1814  ;  and  the  Albion  press,  an  improvement  on  this  last,  came  into 
use  in  a  few  yean  alter.     Printing  by  means  of  steam  machinery  was  first  executed 
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in  England  at  The  Tifn^t  office,  London,  on  Monday,  November  28,  1814.  Cowper's 
and  Applegath's  rollers  for  distributing  the  ink  upon  the  types  were  brought  into 
use  in  1817.     See  article  PritUing. 

PRESS,  Liberty  or  the.  The  imprimatur ^  *'  let  it  be  printed/'  was  mnch  used  on 
the  title-pages  of  books  printed  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  was  restrained,  and  the  number  of  master-printers  in  London  and  Westminster 
limited,  by  the  Star  Chamber,  14  Charles  L,  1638.  And  again  by  act  of  parliament 
6  William  IlL  1693.  The  celebrated  toast,  ''  The  liberty  of  the  press— it  is  like 
the  air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not  we  die,"  was  first  given  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  tavern,  at  a  Whig  dinner  in  1795.  Presses  were  licensed,  and  the  printer's 
name  required  to  be  placed  on  both  the  first  and  last  pages  of  a  book,  July  1799. 

PRESS  Newspaper.  A  celebrated  journal,  published  in  Dublin,  of  considerable 
talent,  but  of  a  most  revolutionary  tendency ;  it  was  commenced  in  October  1797, 
by  the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  Emmett,  the  barrister  (whose  brother 
was  executed  in  1803)  ;  and  several  other  conspicuous  men  were  contributors  to  it ; 
and  their  writings  served  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  the 
memorable  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  1798.  The  paper  was  suppressed  by  a 
military  force,  March  6,  1 798,  and  Mr.  O'Connor  was  arrested  at  Margate  while 
attempting  his  escape  to  France. 

PRESSING  TO  DEATH.  A  punishment  of  the  Inquisition.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  death  in  England,  is  the  following  : — Hugh  Calverly,  of  Calverly  in  Yorkshire, 
esq.,  having  murdered  two  of  his  children,  and  stabbed  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, 
being  arraigned  for  his  crime  at  York  assizes,  stood  mute,  and  was  thereupon 
pressed  to  death  in  the  castle,  a  large  iron  weight  being  placed  upon  his  breast,  3 
James  I.  1605. — Stowe*i  Chron. 

PRESSING  FOR  THE  SEA  SERVICE.  See  Impres$ment,  Supported  by  custom, 
as  far  back  as  records  can  be  found.  It  is  said  that  the  first  commission  was  issued 
29  Edward  III;,  1355.  Impressment  was  a  criminal  punishment  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.  Mr.  Read,  an  alderman  of  London,  was  pressed,  and  sent  to  serve 
on  board  the  fleet  in  foreign  parts,  for  refusing  to  pay  a  tax  levied  on  him  by  the 
king  in  1544. — Slowest  Chron,, 

PRESTON,  Battle  of,  between  the  Scotch  insurgents,  under  Forster,  and  the 
British,  under  general  Wills.  The  first  attack  was  successful  on  the  side  of  the 
Scots,  but  general  Wills  having  been  reinforced  by  general  Carpenter,  the  royal 
army  invested  Preston  on  all  sides,  and  the  Scots  at  length  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  their  nobles  and  leaders  were  secured  ;  some  of  them  were  shot  as  deserters,  and 
others  were  sent  to  London,  pinioned  and  bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  party  ; 
fought,  Nov.  12,  1715.— Go^^miiA. 

PRESTONPANS,  Battle  of,  between  the  Young  Pretender,  prince  Charles  Stuart, 
heading  his  Scotch  adherents,  and  the  royal  army  under  sir  John  Cope.  The  latter 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500  men,  and  was  forced  to  fly  at  the  very  first  onset. 
Sir  John  Cope  precipitately  galloped  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Berwick-upon  Tweed, 
where  he  was  tJie  first  to  announce  his  own  discomfiture.  His  disgrace  is  perpe> 
tuated  in  a  favourite  Scottish  ballad,  called,  from  the  doughty  hero,  **  Johnie  Cope." 
Fought  September  21,  1745. 

PRETENDER.  The  person  known  in  our  history  by  the  title  of  the  Pretender^  or 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  was  the  son  of  James  II.  bom  in  1688,  and  acknowledged 
by  Louis  XIV.  as  James  III.  of  England,  in  1701.  He  was  proclaimed,  and  his 
standard  set  up,  at  Braemar  and  Castletown  in  Scotland,  September  6,  1715  ;  and  he 
landed  at  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  France,  to  encourage  the  rebellion  that 
the  earl  of  Mar  and  his  other  adherents  had  promoted,  Dec.  26,  same  year.  This 
rebellion  having  been  soon  suppressed,  the  Pretender  escaped  to  Montrose  {frota 
whence  he  arrived  at  Gravelines),  Feb.  4, 1716 ;  and  died  at  Rome,  Dec.  30,  1765. 

PRETENDER,  the  Young.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  called  prince  Charles,  bom 
in  1720.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  his  father  king,  June  1745.  He 
gained  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  Sept.  21,  1745,  and  of  FiJkirk,  January  18,  1746; 
but  was  defeated  at  Culloden,  April  16,  same  year,  and  sought  safety  by  flight.  He 
continued  wandering  among  the  frightful  wilds  <oi  Scotland  fbr  nearly  six  months, 
and  as  30,000/.  were  offered  for  taking  him,  he  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  British 
troops,  often  hemmed  round  by  his  enemies,  but  still  rescued  by  some  lucky  acci. 
den^  and  he  at  length  escaped  from  the  isle  of  Uist  to  Morlaix.    He  died  March  3. 
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1788.  His  natural  daughter  asBumed  the  title  of  duchess  of  Albany ;  she  died  in 

1789.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  York,  calling  himself  Henry  IX.  of  England,  bom 
March  1725,  died  at  Rome  in  August  1807. 

PRIDE'S  PURGE.  In  the  civil  war  against  Charles  I.  colonel  Pride,  at  the  head  of 
two  regiments,  surrounded  the  house  of  parliament,  and  seising  in  the  passage  41 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  sent  them  to  a  low  room,  then  called  heU, 
AboTC  160  other  members  were  excluded,  and  none  admitted  but  the  most  furious 
of  the  independents.  This  atrocious  iuTasion  of  parliamentary  rights  was  called 
Pride' t  Purge,  and  the  privileged  members  were  named  the  Rump,  to  whom  nothing 
remained  to  complete  their  wickedness,  but  to  murder  the  king,  24  Charles  I., 
leAS.'-GoldtfnUh, 

PRIESTS.  Anciently  elders,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  the  deigy  only.  In  the 
Old  Testament  the  age  of  priests  was  fixed  at  thirtr  years.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
dignity  of  high  or  chief  priest  was  annexed  to  Aaron's  family,  1491  B.C.  After  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  the  dvil  government  and  the  crown  were  superadded  to  the 
high  priesthood ;  it  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  high  priest,  tnat  he  ooold  be 
prosecutCKi  in  no  court  but  that  of  the  great  Sanhedrim.  The  heathens  had  their 
arch-flamen  or  high-priest,  and  so  have  the  Christians,  excepting  among  some 
particular  sects. 

PRIMER.  A  book  so  named  from  the  Romish  book  of  devotions,  and  formerly  set 
forth  or  published  by  authority,  as  the  first  book  children  should  publicly  learn  or 
read  in  schools,  containing  prayers  and  portions  of  the  scripture.  Copies  of  primers 
are  preserved  of  so  early  a  date  as  1539. — Aihe. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  Rioht  or,  an  usage  brought  down  fix)m  the  earliest  times. 
The  first  bom  in  the  patriarchal  ages  had  a  superiority  over  his  brethren,  and  in  Uie 
absence  of  his  father  was  priest  to  the  funily.  In  England,  by  the  ancient  custom 
of  gavd-kind,  primogeniture  was  of  no  account.  It  came  in  with  the  feudal  law, 
3  William  I.,  1068. 

PRINTING.  The  greatest  of  all  the  arts.  The  honour  of  its  invention  has  been 
appropriated  to  Mentz,  Strasburg,  Haerlem,  Venice,  Rome,  Florence,  Basle, 
and  Augsburg;  but  the  claims  of  the  three  first  only  are  entitled  to  attention. 
Adrian  Junius  awards  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  Laurenxes  John  Koster 
of  Haerlem,  "  who  printed,  with  blocks,  a  book  of  images  and  letters,  Spe- 
cti/iifn  Hufnanm  StUvatianis,  and  compounded  an  ink  more  tIscous  and  tenacious 
than  common  ink,  which  blotted,  about  a.d.  1438."  The  leaves  of  this  book  beinc 
printed  on  one  side  only,  were  afterwards  pasted  together.  John  Faust  established 
a  printing  office  at  Ments,  and  printed  the  Trttotahu  Petri  Hispani,  in  1442. 
John  Guttenberg  invented  out  metal  types,  and  used  them  in  printing  the  earliest 
edition  of  the  bible,  which  was  commenced  in  1444,  and  finished  in  1460.  Peter 
Scheffer  cast  the  first  metal  t3rpes  in  matrices,  and  was  therefore  the  inventor  of 
coMPLBTS  PRINTING,  1452. — Adrian  Junius  ;  Du  Fretnoy. 


Bock  cfPtalmt,  printed  .        aj>.  1457 

The  I>urandi  RoAUmaUt    flnit    work 

printed  with  c<ul  metal  types  •  1450 

[Printing  was  introdnoed  into  Oxford, 
alKmt  this  Vlan»^-€onier.     Bat  this 
statement  is  diaoredited  by  Dibdin.] 
A  Livp  printedi^-IH^efnojf      .        .    .  1400 
The  first  Bible  oompleted.— Idem.  .  1460 

[Ments  taken  and  plundered,  and  the  art 
of  printing,  in  the  general  ruin,  is 
spread  to  other  towns]  .  *** 

The  ^rpes  were  uniformly  Gothic,  or  old 
Gennaa    (whence  our   EnfflUk,    or 
Bkuh  LetUr),  until        .        .        .    .  1465 
Greek  characters  (quotations  only)  firrt 

used,  nme  year        ....  1465 
Cicero  <U  QffMU  printed  {Blair)        .    .  1486 


Roman  oharacten,  first  at  Rome      ajk  1467 

A  Ckroniete,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  archbtflhop  of  Canterbuzy^i  palace 
(the  fact  disputed),  bearing  the  date 
Ojc/brdf  anno 1468 

William  OaxtoD,  a  mercer  of  London, 
set  up  the  first  press,  at  Westminster*  1471 

He  printed  WW^am  CaxUm**  Btcuifaof 
the  HistOTfet  of  Tro^f,  6f  Baoul  U 
Peurej^FuiLurB       ....  .471 

His  first  pieces  were,  A  Treatise  on  ike 
Oame  qf  Chest,  and  TuUp's  QBUces  (see 
ftetOM)^— DiBOQr         ....  1474 

JBsop's  Fablest  printed  by  Cazton,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  book  with  its 
leaves  numbered       ....  #4t# 


*  To  the  west  of  the  Ssnctuary,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  stood  the  Eleemosynary  or  Almonry, 
when  the  first  printing-proM  tu  England  was  erected  in  1471,  by  Williem  Caxton,  encouraged  bj 
the  learned  Thomas  Milling,  then  abbot  He  produced  **  The  Oame  and  Plap  of  the  Cheese"  the 
first  book  ever  printed  tu  these  kingdoms.  There  is  a  dight  diifbrenoe  about  the  place  in  whieh 
it  was  printed,  but  all  agree  that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  this  religious  housa^Ic^A. 
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PRINTING,  continued. 

Aldus  cast  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  a 

Greek  book  printed  {ap.  Aldi)       a.d.  1476 
He  introdoces  the  Italic  .   *** 

The  Pentatfuch,  in  Hebrew       .        .    .  1483 
Homer,  in /olio,  beautifully  done  at  Flo- 
rence, e<dipsing  all  former  printing,  by 
Dtmetritu  ...  .  1488 

Printing  used  in  Scotland  .        .    .  15V9 

The  first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  Ck)mplutensian 
Polyglot   of  cardinal  Ximenes  (see 

Polyglot) 1517 

The  Liturgy,  the  first  book  printed  in 

Ireland,  by  Himiphrey  Powell         .    .  1550 
Printing  in  Irish  characters  introduced 
by  Nicholas  Walsh,  chancellor  of  St 

Patrick's 1571 

The  first  Newspaper  printed  in  England 

(woe  Newtpaptrs)  .    .  1588 

First  patent  granted  for  printing  .  1591 

First  printing-press  improred  by  WQ- 

liam  Blaeu,  at  Amsterdam  .  1601 

First  printing  In  America,  in  New  Eng> 


land,  when  the  Freeman' t  Oath  and 
an  Almanack  were  printed        .    a.d.  1639 
First  Bible  printed  in  Ireland  was  at 

Belfast.— frar<ly'«  Tour  .     .  17v4 

First  tjrpes  cast  in  England  by  Caslon. — 

PhiUips  1790 

Stereotype  printing  suggested  by  William 

Ged,  of  Edinburgh.— ifie^off  .  1735 

The  present  mode  of  stereotTpe  inyented 

by  Mr.  Tilloch,  about    .         .         .    .  1779 
[Stereotype  printing  was  in  use  in  Hol- 
land in  the  last  century. — Phillip*.} 
The  printing-machine  was  first  suggested 

by  Nicholson  .....  17S0 
The  Stanhope  press  was  In  general  use  in  1806 
Machine  printing  (see  Press)  .  .  .  181 1 
Steam  machinery  (see  Press)  .  .  1814 
The  Columbian  press  .  .  .  .  1814 
The  Albion  pren  ....  1819 

The  roller,  which  was  a  suggestion  of 

Nicholson,  introduced    .  .    .  1816 

Applegath's  rollers  (see  Press)       .        .  1817 


TITLKS  OP  THB  BARLUMfT  BOOKS  OP  CAZTON  AKV  WYWKYlf  VK  WOKDC 


The  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse.  7Van#- 
laled  out  of  the  Frenehe  and  emprynted  by 
me  William  Caxton  Fynysshid  (A«  last  day 
o/Marche  the  yer  (/  our  Lord  Ood  a  thou- 
satui  fours  hondred  and  Ixxiiij. 

TULLV. 

The  Boke  <if  Tulle  cf  Olde  age  Emprynted  by 
me  simple  persons  William  Caxton  in  to 
Englytshe  as  the  playsir  solace  and  reve- 
rence of  mxn  growyng  in  to  old  age  the  xij 
day    of   August    the    yere    of  our   lord 

M.CCCCJjCXJ^.—llmKBKBT. 

THB   POLYCRONYCON. 

The  Polycronycon  conteynyng  the  Berynges 
and  Dedes  of  many  Tymes  in  eyght  Bokes. 
Imprinted  by  William  Caxton  <n/ler  having 
somewhat  chaunged  the  rude  and  olde  Eng- 
lysshe,  that  is  to  wete  [to  wit]  certayn  Words 
which  in  these  Dayes  be  neyther  vsyd  ne 
understanden.  Ended  the  second  day  of 
Juyll  at  Westmestre  the  xxij  yere  cf  the 
Regnc  of  Kynge  Edward  the  fourth,  and  of 
the  Jncamacion  of  cure  Lord  a  Jliousand 
four  Hondred  four  Score  and  tweyne  [1482.] 
— DiBom's  Tvp.  Antiq. 

THB  CHROinCLBa 

The  Cronicles  cf  Englond  Enprited  by  me 
Wyllyam  Caxton  that^ey  of  Westmynstre 
by  london  the  v  day  qfjuyn  the  yere  qfthin- 
camaeion  ^our  lord  god  m.cccclxxx. 

rOLYCRONICON. 

Polycronycon.  Ended  the  thyrtenth  daye  of 
Apryll  the  tenth  yere  of  the  regne  of  hinge 
Harry  the  seuenth  And  qfthe  Jncamacyon 
of  our  lord  mcccclxxxxt  Enprynted  by 
Wynkyn  Theworde  at  Westmestre. 

BILL  OP  PBRPBCnON. 

The  Hylle  of  Perfection  emprynted  at  the 
instance  of  the  reverend  relygyous  fader 
Tho.  Prior  (^f  the  hous  ofSLAnn,  the  or- 
der of  the  chart erouse     Accomplysshe[d']  ( 


and  fynyssheid"]  att  Westmynster  the  uiii 
day  ofjaneuer  the  yere  <if  our  lord  Thmi- 
sande  oooc  lxxxxvil  And  in  the  xii  yere 
cf  kynge  Henry  the  vii  by  me  wynkyn  de 
worde.— Ambs.  Hkrdbkt,  DtBDor. 

ENOLANn. 

ne  Descripcyon  nfEngUmde  WaJys  Scotland 
and  Irlond  speaking  of  the  Noblesse  and 
Worthynesse  of  the  same  Fynysshed  and  en- 
prynted in  Flete  strete  in  the  syne  of  the 
Sonne  by  me  Wynkyn  de  Worde  the  yere  of 
our  lord  a  u.ccccc  and  i}.  mensis  Mayiis 
[mense  BCaii].— Dibdin'b  Typ.  Aht. 

THB  rBSTIVAJ^ 

The  Festyvail  or  Sermons  en  sondayt  and 
holidais  taken  out  cf  the  golden  legend  en- 
prynted at  london  in  Fletestrete  at  y*  sygne 
cf  y*  Sonne  by  wynkyn  de  worde.  In  the 
yere  of  our  lord  m.  cctcc  vxu.  And  ended 
the  xi  daye  of  Maye^^humA. 

THB  lord's  PRAVBB. 

[As  printed  by  Caxton  In  148S.] 
Father  our  that  art  in  heavens,  hallowed  be 
thy  name :  thy  kingdome  come  to  us  ,•  thy 
will  be  done  in  earth  as  is  in  heaven .-  cure 
every  days  bred  give  us  to  day ;  and  forgive 
us  oure  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us ,-  and  lead  us  not  in  to 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  all  evil  sin, 
ametiw— liBWfsIs  Lifb  op  Caxton. 

A  PLACABD. 

[As  printed  by  William  Caxtoo.] 
If  it  plese  ony  ntan  spirituel  or  temporel  to 
bye  ony  pies  of  two  or  thre  comemoraciOs  of 
Salisburi  use  *  enpryntid  afUr  the  forme  of 
this  presit  lettre  whiehe  ben  wd  and  truly 
correct,  late  him  come  to  westmonesier  in 
to  the  almonestye  at  the  reed  pale  [red  pale] 
and  he  shall  have  them  good  there.— Djmdim'b 
Typ.  AMTig. 


*  Romish  Service  books,  used  at  Salisbiury  by  tho  devout,  called  Pies  (Pica,  Latin),  as  Is  suppoecd 
from  tho  different  colour  of  the  text  and  rubric.  Our  Pica  Is  called  Cicero  by  foreign  prlntera.— ^ 
Wheatley. 
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Among  the  early  printen,  the  only  points  oied  were  the  comma,  parenthesis,  inter- 
nation,  and  full  stop.  To  these  succeeded  the  colon ;  afterwards  the  semicolon  ; 
and  last  the  note  of  oidmiration.  The  sentences  were  full  of  abbreviations  and  con- 
tractions ;  and  there  were  no  running-titles,  numbered  leaves,  or  catch-words.  Our 
punctuation  appears  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  art  of  printing. 

PRINTED  GOODS.  The  art  of  calico-printing  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  there 
exist  specimens  of  Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundred  years  old. 
A  simUar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use 
a  large  leaf  as  a  substitute  for  the  block.  See  article  Cotton,  The  copyright  of 
designs  secured  by  2  Victoria,  1839. 

PRIORIES.  They  were  of  early  foundation,  and  are  mentioned  in  a.d.  22  in  England. 
See  Abbey$  and  Monasteries,  The  priories  of  aliens  were  first  seized  upon  by 
Edward  I.  in  1285,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  England  and  France. 
They  were  seized  in  several  succeeding  reigns  on  the  like  occasions,  but  were 
usually  restored  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  These  priories  were  dissolved,  and 
their  estates  vested  in  the  crown,  3  Henry  V.  1414. — Rpmer's  Feedera, 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  Among  the  ancient  nations,  prisoners  of  war  when  spared 
by  the  sword  were  usually  enslaved,  and  this  custom  more  or  less  continued  until 
about  the  thirteenth  century,  when  civilised  nations,  instead  of  enslaving,  commonly 
exchanged  their  prisoners.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
England  were  12,000  in  number,  Sept.  30, 1779.  The  number  exchanged  by  cartel 
with  France,  from  the  commencement  of  the  then  war,  was  44,000,  June  1781. — 
Phillips,  The  English  prisoners  in  France  estimated  at  6000,  and  the  French  in 
England,  27,000,  Sept.  179S,— Idem,  The  English  in  France  amounted  to  10,300, 
and  the  French,  &c.  in  England  to  47,600,  in ISll,— Idem.  This  was  the  greatest 
number,  owing  to  the  occasional  exchanges  made,  up  to  the  period  of  the  last  war. 

PRISONS  OF  LONDON.  The  precise  period  of  the  first  erection  of  the  celebrated 
King's  Bench  (now  Queen*s  Bench)  prison,  Southwark,  is  unknown  ;  but  a  prison 
has  existed  on  or  near  this  spot  for  some  centuries.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  many 
persons  died  in  it  of  what  was  called  the  "  sickness  of  the  house." — Stowe,  The 
Clink,  on  the  Bankside,  also  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Fleet  prison 
{which  see)  was  built  before  a.d.  1169.  Newgate,  so  c^ed  from  its  being  later  built 
than  the  rest  of  the  gates,  was  a  prison  in  John's  reign,  about  1216.  See  NewgtUe. 
Clerkenwell  prison  was  built  in  1615,  in  lieu  of  the  noted  prison  called  the  Cage, 
which  was  taken  down  in  1614.  Cold-Bath  Fields  prison  was  built  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  philanthropist  Howard.  The  atrocities  of  governor  Aris  in  this  prison 
were  exposed  in  parliament,  July  12, 1800.  Horsemonger-lane  gaol  was  bnilt  in 
1781.  On  its  top  were  executed  colonel  Despard  and  his  associates  in  1803.  See 
Despard.  Giltspur-street  compter  was  also  built  upon  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
benevolent  Howard,  about  1780.  See  Poultry,  The  Savoy  prison,  for  the  confine- 
ment of  deserters  from  the  Guards,  formerly  situated  in  the  Strand,  was  pulled 
down  in  1819,  to  make  room  for  Waterloo-bridge.  The  White  Cross-street  prison 
for  debtors  was  erected  in  1813.  The  Borough  compter  was  a  mean  and  confined 
place  till  visited  by  a  parliamentary  committee  in  1817.  The  New  Bridewell  prison 
was  ereeted  at  a  substitute  for  the  City  Bridewell,  Blackfriars,  in  1629.  TothiU 
Fields  Bridewell  was  rebuilt  in  1831.    The  Fleet  prison  was  taken  down,  1845. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE  SOCIETY  owes  ite  existence  to  the  philanthropic  labours 
of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  M.P.  It  was  instituted  in  1815,  and  held  its  first  public 
meeting  in  1820.  Its  objects  are,  the  amelioration  of  gaols,  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  respecting  their  construction  and  management,  the  classification  and 
employment  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  inspiring  a  dread  of 
punishment,  and  by  inducing  the  criminal,  on  his  discharge  from  confinement^  to 
abandon  his  vicious  pursuits. 

PRIVILEGED  PLACES  in  LONDON.  So  blind  was  the  ill-directed  religimii  seal 
of  this  island,  that  from  Edward  the  Confessor's  time  to  the  Reformation,  which 
was  about  the  n>ace  of  five  hundred  years,  whatever  place  or  building  was  consecrated 
by  the  clergy,  for  any  religious  use,  screened  offenders  from  the  justice  of  the  law, 
and  the  sentence  passed  upon  their  crimes.  Even  the  murderer  was  at  one  time 
protected,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  History  of  Westminster.  There  were  also  pri- 
vileged places  in  which  persons  were  secure  from  arrest.    These  were  the  Minorics, 
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Salisbury-court,  Whitefriars,  Fulwood's-rents,  Mitre-oourt,  Baldwin' s-gardena,  the 
Savoy,  Clink,  Deadman's-place,  Montague-close,  and  the  Mint.  All  were  abolished 
in  1696,  except  the  last,  which  was  not  wholly  suppressed  until  the  reign  of  Greorge  I. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  This  assembly  is  of  great  antiquity.  Instituted  by  Alfred,  a.d. 
895.  In  ancient  times  the  number  was  twelve  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  so  increased, 
that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  Charles  II.  limited  it 
to  thirty,  whereof  fifteen  were  the  principal  officers  of  state  (coundllore  e»  qfficio), 
and  ten  lords  and  five  commoners  of  the  king's  choice,  a.d.  1679.  The  number  is 
now  indefinite.  To  attempt  the  life  of  a  privy-councillor  in  the  execution  of  his 
office  made  capital,  occasioned  by  Guiscard's  stabbing  Mr.  Harley  while  the  latter 
was  examining  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  10  Anne,  1711. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL,  Judicial  CoififiTTSB  or  thb.  In  lieu  of  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates,  for  appeab  from  the  lord  chancellors  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  in  cases 
of  lunacy — from  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  courts  of  England,  and  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  courts  abroad — from  the  Warden  of  the  Stanneries,  the  courts  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  other  islands,  and  the  Colonial  Courts,  &c.,  fijEcd  by  statute  3  and  4 
William  IV.  1833.  Judges — the  president  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  the  lord  dmnoeUor, 
and  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  may  hold  and  have  held  the  office  of  lord 
keeper,  or  first  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  master  of  the  rolls,  vice-chancellor,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
lord  chief  baron,  judge  of  the  admiralty,  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  others  appointed  by  the  queen,  being  privy  councillors. 

PRIVY  SEAL,  THB  LORD.  The  fifth  great  officer  of  state,  denominated  from  his 
having  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal,  which  he  must  not  put  to  any  grant,  without 
good  warrant  under  the  khig's  signet.  This  seal  is  used  by  the  king  to  all  charters, 
grants,  and  pardons,  signed  by  the  king,  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  Richard 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  held  this  office  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  previously 
to  1523,  when  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  bishop  of  London,  was  appointed.  The  privy  seal 
has  been  on  some  occasions  in  commission. — Beatsan. 

PRIZE  MONEY.  The  money  arising  from  captures  made  upon  the  enemy,  is  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts,  and  thus  dutributed  by  order  of  government :— Captain  to 
have  three-eighths,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  flag  officer,  who  in  that  case  is  to 
have  one  of  £e  said  three- eighths ;  captains  of  marines  and  land  forces,  sea  lieuten- 
ants, &c.  one-eighth ;  lieutenants  of  marines,  gunners,  admirals'  secretaries,  &c. 
one-eighth  ;  midshipmen,  captain's  clerk,  &c.  one-eighth ;  ordinary  and  able  seamen, 
marines,  &c.  two  eighths.     Given  at  St.  James's,  April  17, 1793. 

PROFILES.  The  first  profile  taken,  as  recorded,  was  that  of  Antigonus,  who,  having 
but  one  eye,  his  likeness  was  so  taken,  330  B.C. — Ashe.  ''Until  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  I  have  not  seen  a  Roman  emperor  with  a  full  face  ;  they  were  always 
painted  or  appeared  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a  head  in  a  very  migestic 
manner. ' ' — Addison* 

PROMISSORY  NOTES.  They  were  regulated  and  allowed  to  be  made  assignable  in 
1705.  First  taxed  by  a  stamp  in  1782  ;  the  tax  was  increased  in  1804,  and  again 
in  1808,  and  subsequently.     See  Bills  cf  Exchange, 

PROPAGANDA  FIDE.  The  celebrated  congregation  or  college  in  the  Romish  Church, 
Conffregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  was  constituted  at  Rome  by  pope  Gregory  XV.  in 
1622.     Its  constitution  was  altered  by  several  of  the  suooe^ling  pontiffii. 

PROPERTY  TAX.  Parliament  granted  to  Henry  VIII.  a  subsidy  of  two-fifteenths 
from  the  commons  and  two-tenths  from  the  clergy  to  aid  the  king  in  a  war  with 
Fhmce,  1512. — Rapin,  Cardinal  WoUey  proposed  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  the 
laity  and  a  fourth  of  the  clergy  to  the  same  king,  1522.  The  London  merchants 
strenuously  opposed  this  tax :  they  were  required  to  declare  on  oath  the  real  value  of 
their  effects ;  but  they  firmly  refused,  alleging  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  their  effects,  part  whereof  vras  in  the  hands  of  correspond, 
ents  in  foreign  countries.  At  length,  by  agreement,  the  king  was  pleased  to  accept 
of  a  sum  according  to  their  own  calculation  of  themselves — Butler.  This  tax  was 
levied  at  various  periods,  and  was  of  great  amount  in  the  last  years  of  the  late  war. 
The  assessments  on  real  property,  under  the  property-tax  of  1815,  were  51,898,423/. 
Of  which,  Middlesex  was  5,595^37/. ;   Lancashire,  3,087,774/. ;   and  Yorkshire 
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4,700,000/. ;  while  Wales,  of  4,752,000  acres,  or  one  million  more  than  Yorkshire, 
was  but  2,153,801/.  An  attempt  to  renew  the  propertj-tax  was  lost  in  the  commons' 
house  of  parliament  by  a  majority  of  37,  March  18,  1816.     See  Income  Tas. 

PROPHECY.  The  word  prophet,  in  popular  language,  means  one  of  the  sacred  writers 
empowered  by  God  to  display  foturity.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  writings 
of  sixteen  prophets ;  i.  e.  of  four  greater,  and  twelve  lesser.  The  former  are  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  the  latter  are  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Micah, 
Jonah,  Nahum,  Uabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  MalachL  Prophecy 
is  instanced  in  the  earliest  times.  The  prophetic  denunciations  upon  Babylon  were 
executed  by  Cyrus  538  b.c.  Grod's  judgment  upon  Jerusalem  {Isaiah  xxix.  1 — 8) 
executed  by  Titus  a.d.  70.    Many  oUier  instances  of  prophecy  occur  in  Scripture. 

PROTECTORATES  in  ENGLAND.  That  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  began  Oct.  19, 
1216,  and  ended  by  his  death  the  same  year.  Of  the  duke  of  Bedford  b^an  Aug.  31, 
1422,  and  ended  by  his  death  in  September,  1435.  Of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  began 
April  9, 1483,  and  ended  by  his  assuming  the  royal  dignity,  June  22,  the  same  year. 
Of  Somerset  began  Jan.  28,  1547,  and  ended  by  his  resignation  in  1549.  Of  Oliyer 
Cromwell  began  Dec.  12,  1653,  and  ended  by  his  death,  Sept.  3,  1658.  Of  Richard 
Cromwell  began  Sept.  4,  1658,  ended  by  his  resignation,  April  22,  1659. 

PROTESTANTS.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  called  a  diet  at  Spires  in  1529,  to  request 
aid  from  the  Grerman  princes  against  the  Turks,  and  to  derise  means  for  allaying  the 
religious  disputes  which  then  raged,  owing  to  Luther's  opposition  to  the  Roman 
catholic  religion.  Against  a  decree  of  this  diet,  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  six  Lutheran  princes,  with  the  deputies  of  thirteen  imperial  towns,  formally 
and  solemnly  pro/««/«d,  April  17,  1530.  Hence  the  term  protestants  was  giTen  to 
the  followers  of  Luther,  and  it  afterwards  included  Calvinists,  and  all  other  sects 
separated  from  the  see  of  Rome.  The  six  protesting  princes  were :  John  and  George, 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg ;  Ernest  and  Francis,  the  two  dukes  of 
Lunenburg ;  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ;  and  the  prince  of  Anhalt ;  these  were  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Strasbnig,  Nuremberg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Hailbron,  and  seven 
other  cities.    See  Lutheranum,  Co/otnwm,  &c. 

PROTESTANT  ASSOCIATION,  formed  to  oppose  the  grant  of  concessions  to  the 
Roman  catholics.  The  association  petitioned  parliament,  and  to  enforce  their  object 
a  vast  body  of  the  London  populace  collected,  headed  by  lord  George  Gordon,  and 
committed  the  most  dreadful  and  daring  excesves,  June  2  to  7,  1780.  See  Gordon's 
«  No  Popery  "  Mob. 

PROTESTANT  COLONISATION  SOCIETY,  for  planting  oommmdties  of  the 
poorer  protestants  on  tracts  of  land,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties  of  IfeUnd, 
was  established  in  Dublin  in  December,  1829.  The  Protestant  Conservative  Society 
was  also  established  in  that  city,  Dec.  9,  1831. 

PROVINCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY  of  IRELAND.  Established  by  act  of  par- 
liament in  1825.  On  Sept.  1,  in  that  year,  the  Cork  branch  vras  established;  and 
the  Limerick  branch  on  Nov.  1 ;  the  Clonmel  branch  on  Nov.  15 ;  and  the  London- 
derry branch  on  Dec.  12,  following.  The  Sligo,  Wexford,  Belfast,  Waterfbrd,  and 
Galway  branches  were  formed  in  1826 ;  the  Athlone,  Armagh,  Coleraine,  and  Kil- 
kenny branches  in  1827 ;  the  Ballina  and  Tralee  branches  in  1828 ;  the  Youghal  and 
EnniskiUen,  in  1831 ;  and  various  other  branches  in  the  following  years. 

PROVISIONS — Rbmarkabls  facts  concsrnino  thkm.  Wheat  for  food  for  100 
men  for  one  day  worth  only  one  shilling,  and  a  sheep  for  fourpence,  Henry  I.,  about 
1130.  The  price  of  vrine  raised  to  sixpence  per  quart  for  red,  and  eightpence  for 
white,  that  the  sellers  might  be  enabled  to  live  by  it,  2  John,  1200.— JBurton'« 
Annals,  When  wheat  was  at  6s.  per  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  was  to  be  equal  in 
weight  to  twenty-four  ounces  (made  of  the  whole  grain),  and  to  sixteen  the  white. 
When  wheat  was  at  1«.  6d.  per  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  white  was  to  weigh  sixty- 
four  ounces,  and  the  whole  grain  (the  same  as  standard  now)  ninety-six,  by  the  first 
assise,  a.d.  1202. — Mat.  Paris.  A  remarkable  plenty  in  all  Europe,  1280. — Du- 
fretnoy.  Wheat  Is.  per  quarter,  14  Edward  I.  1286. — Siowe.  The  price  of  pro- 
visions fixed  by  the  common-council  of  London  as  follows :  two  pullets,  three-half- 
pence ;  a  partridge,  or  two  woodcocks,  three-halfpence ;  a  fat  hiinb  sixpence  from 
Chrisbnas  to  Shrovetide,  the  rest  of  the  year  fourpence,  29  Edward  I.  1299. — Stowe. 
Price  of  provisions  fixed  by  parliament :  at  the  rate  of  2/.  8«.  of  our  money  for  a  fat 
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OX,  if  fed  with  com  3/.  12«. ;  a  shorn  sheep,  5s. ;  two  dozen  of  eggs,  3d. ;  other 
articles  nearly  the  same  as  fixed  by  the  common-council  above  recited,  7  Edward  11. 
1313.— Ao/.  Pari.  Wine,  the  best  sold  for  20«.  per  tun.  10  Richard  II.  1387. 
Wheat  being  at  Is.  Id.  the  bushel  in  1390,  this  was  deemed  so  high  a  price  that  it  is 
called  a  dearth  of  com  by  the  historians  of  that  era.  Beef  and  pork  settled  at  a 
halfpenny  the  pound,  and  veal  three  farthings,  by  act  of  parliament,  24  Henry  VIII. 
1533. — Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce.  Milk  was  sold,  three  pints,  ale-measure, 
for  one  halfpenny,  2  Eliz.  1560. — S towels  Chronicle. 

PRUSSIA.  This  country  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  Venedi,  about  320  B.C.  The 
Venedi  were  conquered  by  a  people  called  the  Borassi,  who  inhabited  the  Riphcan 
mountains ;  and  nrom  these  the  country  was  called  Burussia.  Some  historians,  how- 
ever, derive  the  name  from  Po,  signifying  near,  and  Rrissia — Po-Russia,  easily 
modified  into  Prussia.  The  Porussi  afterwards  intermixed  with  the  followers  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  and  latterly  with  the  Poles.  This  people  and  country  were  little 
known  until  about  a.d.  1007. 
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St.  Adalbert  arrives  in  Pnuaia  to  preach 
Chrifltianity,  but  is  murdered  by  the 
pagans  ....        a.d.  1010 

Boleslaus  of  Poland,  revenges  his  death 
by  dreadful  ravages    .  .        .  *** 

Berlin  built  by  a  colony  from  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  rctgn  of  Albert  the  Bear  1163 

The  Teutonic  knights,  returning  from 
the  holy  wars,  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Prussia,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
people  

Konigsberg,  latdy  built,  made  the  capi- 
tal of  Prussia  .... 

The  Teutonic  knights  by  their  barbari- 
ties almost  depopulate  Prussia.  It  is 
repoopled  by  German  colonists  in  the 
13th  century 

Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg  obtains  by 
purchase  from  Sigismond  emperor  of 
Germany  the  margraviatc  of  Branden- 
burg   

[This  Frederick  is  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent reigning  family.] 

Casimir  IV.  of  Poland  assists  the  natives 
against  the  oppression  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  grand-master 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  renounces  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  embraces 
Lutheranism,  and  is  acknowledged 
duke  of  East  Prussia,  to  be  held  as  a 
fief  of  Poland 

University  of  Konigsberg  founded  by 
duke  Albert 

The  dukedom  of  Prussia  Is  joined  to  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburg,  and  so 
continues  to  this  day  . 

John  Sigismund  created  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  duke  of  Prussia 

The  principality  of  Ilalberstadt  and  the 
bishopric  of  Minden  transferred  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg 

Poland  obliged  to  acknowledge  Prussia 
as  an  independent  state,  under  Frede- 
rick William,  sumamed  the  Great 
Elector 

Order  of  Concord  instituted  by  Christian 
Ernest,  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
duke  of  Prussia,  to  distinguish  the 
part  he  had  taken  In  restoring  peace  to 
Europe 1660 
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1701 


1701 
1702 


1707 
1712 


1740 
1741 
1742 
1744 


Order  of  Generosity  instituted  by  Fre- 
derick IIL  ....    A.D. 

Frederic  IIL,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
states,  puts  a  crown  upon  his  own 
head,  and  upon  the  head  of  his  ocm- 
sort,  and  is  proclaimed  king  of  Prussia, 
by  the  title  of  Frederick  L    .         .    . 

Order  of  the  Black  Eagle  instituted  by 
Frederick  L,  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation        

Guelders  taken  from  the  Dutch  .    . 

Frederick  L  seizes  Noufchatel  or  Neon- 
burgh,  and  Valengia,  and  purdiases 
the  principality  of  Tecklenburc^ 

The  principality  of  Meurs  added  to  the 
Prussian  dominions        .  .    . 

Reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  during 
which  the  Prussian  monarchy  is  made 
to  rank  among  the  first  powers  in  Eu- 
rope .....*. 

Breslau  ceded  to  Prussia  .         .    . 

Silesia,  Glatz,  Ac,  ceded 

Frederick  the  Great  Tisits  Englsnd    .    . 

General  Lacy  with  15,000  Austrlans, 
and  a  Russian  army,  march  to  Berlin. 
The  city  laid  under  contributicm ;  and 
pays  800,000  guilders,  and  1,900,000 
crowns,  the  magazines,  arsenals,  and 
foundries  destroyed  .... 

Peace  of  Hubertsberg     .        .    Feb.  15. 

Frederick  the  Great  dies    .         Aug.  17, 

The  Prussians  take  possession  of  Hano- 
ver ....    Jan.  30, 

Prussia  Joins  the  allies  of  England  against 
France  Oct.  6,  1806 

Fatal  battle  of  Jena  .    Oct  14,  1806 

[Here  followed  the  loss  of  almost  every 
corps  in  succession  of  the  Prussian 
army,  the  loss  of  Berlin,  and  of  every 
province  of  the  monarchy  except  Prna- 
sia  Proper.] 

Berlin  decree  promulgated 

Peace  of  Tilsit  (which  set) 

Convention  of  Berlin 

Prussia  joins  the  Allies 

Treaty  of  Paris 

The  king  visits  England 

Dines  at  Guildhall 

Congress  of  Carlsbad 

Marshal  Blucher  dies  in  Silesia,  aged  77, 

Sept.  12,  1819 


17A0 
1763 
1786 

1806 


Nov.  SO,  1806 

July  7,  I8O7 

Nov.  5,  1809 

Mar.  17,  1813 

April  II.  1814 

June  6,  1814 

June  18.  1814 

.   Aug.  1,  1819 
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PRUSSIA,  continued. 


MAJtORAyBS  AJfD  SLXCTORS  OF  BRANDXITBUIIO,  &C. 


A.D.  923.  Siih)I»  margare  of  Brandenburg. 

*  *  Oeron,  margrare  of  Luaatia,  which,  in 
Bncceasion  of  time  paned  into  the 
families  of  Staden,  Aacania,  Bellen- 
stadt,  and  that  of  Bavaria;  tiU  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  with  the  consent 
of  the  states  of  the  empire,  gave  per- 
petual investiture  to, 

1416.  Frederick  IV.  of  Nuremberg,  made  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburgh,  1417* 

1440.  Frederick  II.,  sumamed  Ferreus,  or 
Ironside;  resigned. 

1470.  Albert  L,  sumamed  the  German  Achillea. 
He  confirmed  the  deed  made  by  his 
predecessor,  of  mutual  succession 
with  the  families  of  Saxony  and 
Hesse ;  resigned. 

1476.  John,  sumamed  the  Cicero  of  Germany, 
his  son. 


1499.  Joachim  I.,  his  son. 

lA3ft.  Joachim  IL  ;    he  was  poisoned   by  a 

Jew. 
1571*  John  George. 
Ism.  Joachim  Frederick. 
160a  John  Sigismund. 
1619.  George  William. 
1640.  Frederick  William  the  Great 
1688.  Frederick,  who,  in  170I,  was  made  king 

of  Prussia. 

KntOA  OF  paussLA. 

1701.  Frederick  L 

1713.  Frederick  WUliam  I. 

1740.  Frederick  IL,  sumamed  the  Great. 

17^  Frederick  William  H. 

1797.  Frederick  William  IH. 

1840.  Frederic  William  IV.,  June  7. 


PRUSSIC  ACID.  This  add  is  colourless,  but  smells  like  peach  flowers,  and  freezes  at 
two  degrees,  and  is  yery  volatile  ;  it  turns  vegetable  blues  into  red.  It  was  acciden- 
tally discovered  by  Diesbach,  a  German  chemist,  in  1709.  Scheele  first  obtained 
this  acid  in  a  separate  state,  about  1782.  Simple  water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of 
the  lauro-eer€uut  was  first  ascertained  to  be  a  most  deadly  poison  by  Dr.  Madden 
of  Dublin.  An  unfortunate  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  was  convicted  of  forgery 
in  London,  drank  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  acid  in  Newgate,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  cell  on  the  morning  appointed  for  his  execution,  July  4,  1828. 

PUBLIC-HOUSES.  A  power  of  licensing  them  was  first  granted  to  sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  and  sir  Francis  Mitchel  for  their  own  emolument,  a.d.  1620-1.  The  number 
of  public-houses  in  England  at  this  period  was  about  13,000.  In  1700  the  number 
was  32,600 ;  and  in  1790  the  number  in  Great  Britain  was  76,000.  It  is  supposed 
that  there  were  about  50,000  public-houses,  and  30,000  beer-shops  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1830.    The  number  on  Jan.  5,  1840,  was  95,820. 

PULLEY.  The  pulley,  together  with  the  vice  and  other  mechanical  instruments,  are 
said  to  have  been  invent^  by  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  about 
516  B.C. — Univ,  Hist.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  in  a  single  movable  pulley  the 
power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a  continued  combination  the  power  is  twice  the  number 
of  pulleys,  less  1. — Phillips, 

PULTOWA9  Battlb  of.  In  this  memorable  engagement  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  at 
Bender,  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  Tsnquished  monarch  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  czar  after  the  engagement,  had  he  not  been  saved  by  the  per- 
sonal eiertions  of  the  brave  count  Poniatowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  whom  Voltaire 
has  commemorated  and  immortalised.  This  battle  was  lost  chiefly  owing  to  a  want 
of  concert  in  the  generals,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  Charles  having  been  danger- 
ously wounded,  just  before,  which  obliged  him  to  issue  his  commands  from  a  litter, 
without  being  able  to  encourage  his  soldiers  by  his  presence.    Foaght  July  8,  1709. 

PULTUSK,  Battlb  of,  between  the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  in  which  the  former  were 
signally  defeated,  1703.  Battle  between  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  armies,  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory,  but  it  inclined  in  favour 
of  the  French,  Dec.  26,  1806. 

PUMPS.  Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  architect  and  mechanic,  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
pump  (with  other  hydraulic  instruments)  about  224  b.c.,  although  the  invention  is 
ascribed  to  Danaus,  at  Lindns,  1485  b.c.  They  were  in  general  use  in  England, 
A.D.  1425.  The  aii^pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guericke  in  1654,  and  was  improved 
by  Boyle  in  1657.  An  inscription  on  the  pump  in  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
London,  states  that  the  well  beneath  was  first  sunk  in  a.d.  1282. 

PUNIC  WARS.  The  first  Punic  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  against  Carthage 
264  B.C.    The  ambition  of  Rome  was  the  origin  of  this  war;  it  lasted  twenty-three 
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jean,  and  ended  241  b.c.  The  second  Punic  war  began  218  b.c,  in  which  year 
Hannibal  marched  a  nomeroos  army  of  90,000  foot  and  12,000  horse  towards  Italy, 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  to  the  gates  of  Rome.  He  crossed  the  Rhone,  the 
Alps,  and  the  Apennines,  with  uncommon  celerity  ;  and  the  Roman  consuls  who  were 
stationed  to  stop  his  progress  were  severally  defeated.  The  battles  of  Trebia,  of 
Ticinus,  and  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymenos,  followed.  This  war  lasted  seventeen  years, 
and  ended  in  201  B.C.  The  third  Punic  war  began  149  B.C.,  and  was  terminated  by 
the  fall  of  Carthage,  146  b.c     See  Carthage, 

PURGATIVES.  Those  of  the  mild  species,  particularly  cassia,  manna,  and  senna, 
were  first  discovered  by  Actuarius,  a  Greek  physician,  a.d.  1245. — Du  Fretnoy. 
Drastics  had  done  great  mischief  in  medicine  previous  to  this  period. 

PURGATORY.  The  middle  place  between  the  grave,  or  heaven,  and  hell,  where,  it  is 
believed  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  soul  passes  through  the  fire  of  purification 
before  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  about 
A.D.  250  ;  and  was  introduced  into  the  Roman  church  in  593. — Platina.  It  was 
introduced  early  in  the  sixth  century. — Dupin, 

PURIFICATION.  The  act  of  cleansing,  especially  considered  as  relating  to  the  reli- 
gious performance  among  the  Jewish  women.  It  was  ordained  by  the  Jewish  law 
that  a  woman  should  keep  within  her  house  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
eighty  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  when  she  was  to  go  to  the  temple  and  offer 
a  Umb,  pigeon,  or  turtle,  a.d.  214.  Among  the  Christians,  the  feast  of  purification 
was  instituted,  a.d.  542,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  going  to  the  temple,  where, 
according  to  custom,  she  presented  her  son  Jesus  Christ,  and  offisred  two  turtles  for 
him.  Pope  Sergius  I.  ordered  the  procession  with  wax  tapers,  from  whence  it  is 
called  Candlemas-day. 

PURITANS.  The  name  given  to  such  persons  as  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Elisabeth, 
king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.,  pretended  to  greater  holiness  of  living  and  stricter 
discipline  than  any  other  people.  They  at  first  were  members  of  the  established 
church,  but  afterwards  became  separatists  upon  account  of  several  ceremonies  that 
were  by  the  rigidness  of  those  times  severely  insisted  upon. — Bishop  Sanderson. 

PURPLE.  A  mixed  tinge  of  scarlet  and  blue,  discovered  at  Tyre.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  a  dog's  having  by  chance  eaten  a  shell-fish,  called  mtirex  or  purpura, 
and  upon  returning  to  his  master,  Herculus  Tyrius,  he  observed  his  lips  tinged,  and 
proper  use  was  made  of  the  discovery.  Purple  was  anciently  used  by  the  princes  and 
great  men  for  their  garments  by  way  of  distinction,  and  to  this  day  the  purple  colour 
is  the  livery  of  our  bishops,  &c.  The  dignity  of  an  archbishop  or  great  magistrate  is 
frequently  meant  by  the  purple.  The  purple  was  first  given  to  the  cardinals  by 
pope  Paul  II.  1465. 

PYRAMIDS  or  EGYPT.  The  pyramids,  according  to  Dr.  Pococke  and  Sonnini, 
"  so  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity,  are  the  most  illustrious  monuments  of  art. 
It  is  singular  that  such  superb  piles  are  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  E!gypt ;  for  in 
evtty  other  country,  pyramids  are  rather  puerile  and  diminutive  imitations  of  those 
in  ^Dpt,  than  attempts  at  appropriate  magnificence.  The  pyramids  are  situated  on 
a  rock  tt  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains  which  bound  the  Nile.''  The  first  build, 
ing  of  diem  commenced,  it  is  supposed,  about  1500  b.c.  They  were  formerly 
accounted  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  largest,  near  Gixeh,  is  461 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  vrith  a  platform  on  the  top  32  feet  square,  and  the  length 
of  the  base  is  746  feet.  It  occupies  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  is  constructed  of 
such  stupendous  blocks  (#sto|p«,  that  a  more  marvellous  result  of  human  labour  has 
not  been  found  on  the  earth. 

**  Virtue,  alone,  outbuilds  the  pyramids, 

<•  Her  monuments  shall  last  when  Egypt's  fall.*'~-Yoimo. 

PYRENEES,  Battle  of  thb,  between  the  British  army,  commanded  by  lord  Welling- 
ton, and  the  French,  under  the  command  of  marshal  Soult  The  latter  army  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  July  28, 1813.  After  the  battle  of  Vittoria  (fought 
June  21),  Napoleon  sent  Soult  to  supersede  Jourdan,  with  instructions  to  dnve  the 
allies  across  the  Ebro,  a  duty  to  which  his  abilities  were  inferior ;  for  Soult  retreated 
into  France  with  a  loss  of  more  than  20,000  men,  having  been  defeated  in  a  series  of 
engagements  from  July  25  to  August  2. 
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PYRENEES,  Pkacb  of  the.  A  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain  ;  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Spain  yielding  Routsillon,  Artois,  and  her  rights  to  Alsace ; 
and  France  ceding  her  conquests  in  Catalonia,  Italy,  &c.,  and  engaging  not  to  assist 
Portugal,  Not.  7,  1659. 

PYTHAGOREAN  PHILOSOPHY.  Founded  by  Pythagoras,  of  Samoa,  head  of  the 
Italic  sect.  He  first  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
the  soul  from  one  body  to  another.  He  forbade  his  disciples  to  eat  flesh,  as  also 
beans,  because  he  supposed  them  to  have  been  produced  from  the  same  putrified 
matter  from  which  at  the  creation  of  the  world  man  was  formed.  In  his  theological 
system,  Pythagoras  supported  that  the  universe  was  created  from  a  shapeless  heap  of 
passive  matter  by  the  hands  of  a  powerful  being,  who  himself  was  the  mover  and  soul 
of  the  world.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  multiplication-table,  and  a  great  improver 
of  geometry,  while  in  astronomy  he  taught  the  system  adopted  at  this  day.  539  b.c. 

PYTHIAN  GAMES.  Games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Apollo,  near  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  They  were  first  instituted,  according  to  the  more  received  opinion,  by 
Apollo  himself^  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained  over  the 
serpent  Python,  from  which  they  received  their  name ;  though  others  maintain  that 
they  were  first  established  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,  or  by  Amphictyon,  or, 
lastly,  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  B.C.  l263,^Arundelian  Marbles, 

Q. 

QUACKERY  and  QUACK  MEDICINES.  At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French 
quack  made  in  Paris,  a  boy  walked  before  him,  publishing,  with  a  shrill  voice,  **  My 
lather  cures  all  sort^  of  distempers  ;**  to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave  manner, 
"  What  the  child  says  is  true.  — Addison,  Quacks  sprung  up  with  the  art  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  several  countries,  particularly  England  and  France,  abound  with  them. 
In  London,  some  of  their  estoblishments  are  called  colleges.  Quack  medicines  were 
taxed  in  1783  et  seq.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  young  lady.  Miss 
Cashin,  whose  physician,  St.  John  Long,  was  afterwards  tried  for  manslaughter, 
Aug.  21,  1830 ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  250/.,  Oct.  30 
following.  The  same  quack  (who  had  previously  absconded)  was  tried  for  man- 
slaughter in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Lloyd,  and  acquitted  Feb.  19,  1831. 

QUADRANT.  The  mathematical  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  quarter  circle.  The 
solar  quadrant  was  introduced  about  290  b.c.  The  Arabian  astronomers  under  the 
Caliphs,  in  a.d.  995,  had  a  quadrant  of  21  feet  8  inches  radius,  and  a  sextant  57  feet 
9  inches  radius.  Davis's  quadrant  for  measuring  angles  was  produced  about  1600. 
Hadley*s  quadrant,  in  1731.    See  Navigation, 

QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE.  The  celebrated  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  Emperor,  signed  at  London.  This  alliance,  on  the  accession  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple  Allianoe,  and  was  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  succession  of  the  reigning  families  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  settling  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Aug.  2, 1718. 

QU^STOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  an  oflScer  who  had  the  management  of  the  public 
treasure,  instituted  484  b.c  The  questorship  was  the  first  office  any  person  could 
bear  in  the  commonwealth,  and  gave  a  right  to  sit  in  the  senate.  At  first  there  were 
only  two ;  but  afterwards  the  number  was  greatly  increased. 

QUAKERS  OR  FRIENDS.  Origmally  called  Seekers,  from  their  seeking  the  truth  ; 
and  afterwards  Friends — a  beautiful  appellation,  and  characteristic  of  the  relation 
which  man,  under  Uie  Christian  dispensation,  ought  to  bear  towards  man. — Clarkson, 
Justice  Bennet,  of  Derby,  gave  the  society  the  name  of  Quakers  in  1650,  because 
Fox  (the  founder)  admonished  him,  and  those  present  with  him,  to  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord.  This  respectable  sect,  exceUing  in  morals,  prudence,  and  industry, 
was  commenced  in  England  about  a.d.  1650,  by  George  Fox,  who  was  soon  joined 
by  a  number  of  learned,  ingenious,  and  pious  men — among  others,  by  George  Keith, 
Wm.  Penn,  and  Robert  Barclay  of  Ury.*    The  thee  and  thou  used  by  the  Quakers 

*  The  Qnaken  early  suffered  grievous  peraeoatioiu  in  England  and  America.  At  Boston,  where 
the  first  Friends  who  arrived  were  females,  they,  even  females,  were  cruelly  scourged,  and  their  ears 
cut  off,  yet  they  were  unshaken  in  their  constancy.  In  1659,  they  stated  to  parliament  that  SOOO 
Friends  had  endured  sofliBrlngB and  imprisonment  in  Newgate;  and  164  Friends  offiered  thenaelyes 
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or^inated  with  their  founder,  who  published  a  book  of  instructions  for  teachers  and 
professors.  The  first  meeting-bouse  in  London  was  in  White  Hart-court,  Grace- 
church-street.  The  first  meeting  of  Quakers  in  Ireland  was  in  Dublin  in  1658;  and 
their  first  meeting-house  in  that  city  was  opened  in  Eustace^treet,  1692.  The 
solemn  affirmation  of  Quakers  was  enacted  to  be  taken  in  all  cases,  in  the  courts 
below,  wherein  oaths  are  required  from  other  subjects,  8  William  III.  1G96.  This 
affirmation  was  altered  in  1702,  and  again  in  1721.  Quakers  were  relieved  from 
oaths  qualifying  persons  to  municipal  offices,  9  Greorge  IV.  1828.  More  expressly 
relieved  by  statute  1  Victoria,  1837.  This  last  act  was  extended  to  persons  who, 
having  been  formerly  Quakers  or  Moravians,  had  seceded  therefrom,  yet  had  retained 
certain  opinions  as  to  oaths,  2  Victoria,  August  1838.    See  Affirmation  of  the  Truth, 

QUARANTINE.  The  custom  first  observed  at  Venice,  a.d.  1127,  whereby  all  mer. 
chants  and  others  coming  from  the  Levant  were  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
St.  Lazarus,  or  the  Lazaretto,  40  days  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  city. 
Various  southern  cities  have  now  lazarettos  ;  that  of  Venice  is  built  in  the  water. 
In  the  times  of  plague,  England  and  all  other  nations  oblige  those  that  come  from 
the  infected  places  to  perform  quarantine  with  their  ships,  &c.  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  as  may  be  judged  most  safe. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS*  COURT.  The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  established  by 
statute  34  Edward  III.,  and  then  extended  to  the  trying  of  all  felonies  and  trespasses 
whatsoever ;  but  now  it  seldom  tries  other  than  minor  offences.  The  days  of  sitting 
quarteriy  were  appointed  2  Henry  V.  1413.  By  Act  1  William  IV.  1830,  it  is 
enacted  that  **  in  the  year  1831,  and  afterwards,  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  every 
county,  riding,  or  division,  for  which  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  by  law  ought  to 
be  held,  shall  hold  their  general  sessions  of  the  peace  in  the  first  week  after  the  11th 
of  October;  in  the  first  week  after  the  28th  December;  in  the  first  week  after  the 
31st  March ;  and  in  the  first  week  after  the  24th  June." — Statutes. 

QUATRE-BRAS,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  allied  army  under  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sir  Thomas  Picton,  and  the  French  under 
marshal  Ney,  fought  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  British  fought  to 
maintain  their  position  with  remarkable  intrepidity,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority 
in  number,  and  the  fatigue  of  marching  all  the  preceding  night.  The  gallant  42d 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders  suffered  severely  in  pursuit  of  a  French  division 
repulsed  early  in  the  morning,  by  cuirassiers  being  posted  in  ambush  behind  growing 
com  as  high  as  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  men.  In  this  engagement  the  gallant 
duke  of  Brunswick  fell,  June  16,  1815. 

QUEBEC.  Founded  by  the  French  in  1605.  It  was  reduced  by  the  English,  with  all 
Canada,  in  1626,  but  was  restored  in  1632.  Quebec  was  besieged  by  the  English, 
but  without  success,  in  1711  ;  but  was  conquered  by  them,  after  a  battle  memorable 
for  the  death  of  general  Wolfe  in  the  moment  of  victory,  Sept.  13,  1759.  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  ;  and  the  foUowing  epitaph  has  been 
engraved  on  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  hero,  esteemed  by  his  country 
as  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  his  character  that  ever  lived : — 

THE  PARUAMBNT  XRBCTBD  TajB  MONVUKm, 
TO  THB  MRMORV  OF  MAJOR-OElirBRAL  JAMJ»  WOLPK  ; 

WHO,  HAvnro  distinouishbd  himbblf  kminrntlv 

IN  RUROPK  AND  NORTH  AMCRICA, 

BY   A    8TRKTCR   OP   MAGNANIMITY, 

QAimtD  A  MA8TBR  YICTORV  AT  QUKBKC,  SRPTBMBBR  Xni.,  MOCCLVIIir. 

AND  PIXXD,   UPON  THB  SPOT,   IN   OBATH, 

THB   FULNB88  OP  HIS  PAMB. 

Quebec  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  American  provincials,  under  their  general, 
Montgomery,  who  was  slain,  December  31,  1775 ;  and  the  siege  was  raised  the  next 

at  this  time,  by  name,  to  goremment,  to  bo  imprisoned  hi  lieu  of  an  equal  number  in  danger  (from 
confinement)  of  death.  Fifty-flve  (out  of  ISO  sentenced)  were  transported  to  America,  by  an  order  of 
oonncil,  16G4.  The  masters  of  vessels  refusing  to  carry  them  for  some  months,  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  West  India  ships,  when  a  mercenary  wretch  was  at  length  found  for  the  service.  Rut  tho 
Friends  would  not  walk  on  board,  nor  would  the  sailors  hoi^  them  into  the  vessel,  and  soldiers  ftx>m 
the  Tower  were  employed.  In  1665,  the  vessel  safled ;  but  it  was  immediately  captured  by  the  Dut«^, 
who  liberated  28  of  the  prisoners  in  Holland,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  plague  tn  that  year.- 
Ploffue    Of  the  180,  few  reached  America. 
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year.  The  pnblio  and  priTite  storei,  ind  serenl  whaifg,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
September  1815 ;  the  lost  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  260,000/.  Awful  fire, 
1650  houses,  the  dwellings  of  12,000  persons,  burnt  to  the  ground,  May  28, 1845. 

QUEEN.  The  first  queen  inyested  with  authority  as  a  ruling  sovereign,  was  Semi- 
ramis,  queen  and  empress  of  Assyria,  2017  b.c.  She  embellished  the  city  of  Babylon, 
made  it  her  capital,  and  by  her  means  it  became  the  most  magnificent  and  superb 
city  in  the  world.  The  title  of  queen  is  eoeral  with  that  of  Idng.  The  Hungarians 
had  such  an  aTersion  to  the  name  of  queen,  that  whenerer  a  queen  ascended  the 
throne,  she  reigned  with  the  title  of  king.    See  note  to  article  Hungarff^ 

QUEEN  ANNE*S  BOUNTY.  EsUblished  in  February  a.d.  1704,  by  queen  Anne, 
being  the  First  Fruits  with  the  Tenths,  to  increase  the  incomes  of  the  poor  dergy . 
There  were  5597  clerical  liTings  under  50/  per  annum  found  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  act  of  Anne  capable  of  augmentation. — Chaimert,  Act  to  consolidate  Hie 
offices  of  First  Fruits,  Tenths,  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  1  Victoria,  1838. 

QUEEN  ANNE'S  FARTHINGS.  The  popular  stories  of  the  great  yalue  of  this  coin 
are  fabulous,  although  some  few  of  particular  dates  have  been  purchased  by  mistaken 
persons  at  high  prices.  The  current  farthing,  with  the  broad  brim,  when  in  fine 
presenration  is  worth  1/.  The  common  patterns  of  1713  and  1714  are  worth  II, 
The  two  patterns  with  Britannia  under  a  canopy,  and  Peace  on  a  car,  r  r  r,  are 
worth  2/.  2s.  each.  The  pattern  with  Peace  on  a  car  is  more  Taluable  and  rare,  and 
worth  5A — Pinkerton, 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  COURT.  See  article  King*s  Bench,  C<mrt  of.  It  is  thought 
Dy  many  learned  persons,  that  the  names  of  places  baring  the  royal  prefix  of  King 
are  improperly  altered,  in  that  particular,  on  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  female 
sovereign  coming  to  the  throne.  They  contend,  that  to  change  the  prefix,  as  in  this 
case,  to  Queen*  $  Bench,  is  not  only  a  frivolous  kind  of  deference,  but  an  absurdity,and 
that  though  the  ruler  may  be  by  accident  a  auuN  in  m,  she  is  idrtually  a  kino  in 
(^ffiee^  administering  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  irrespective  of  sex.  This  court  is  the 
Bench,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Crown,  We  do  not  call  ^e  kingdom  a  queendom 
because  Victoria  reigns ;  and  certainly  an  institution  founded  by  a  king,  and  in 
which  a  king  is  supposed  to  preside  as  supreme  judge  (no  woman*s  function)  should 
not  be  deprived  of  its  original  and  substantial  designation.  Queens  were  called  king$ 
in  Hungary,  from  a  dislike  to  the  naae. — See  Hungary. 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  PRISON.     See  King"*  Bench  Prison,  and  article  Prisons. 

QUEEN'S  BOUNTY.  An  annual  grant  of  one  thousand  pounds,  which  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  and  was  continued  until  the  10th  of 
George  IV.  1829,  when  it  ceased  altogether.  The  collection  upon  the  king^s  letter, 
which  used  to  accompany  the  grant,  1ms  also  been  discontinued  since  that  year. 

QUEEN  CAROLINE'S  TRIAL,  &c.  Caroline,  the  consort  of  George  IV.,  was  sub- 
jected, when  princess  of  Wales,  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Delicate  Investigation  {which 
eee).  May  29, 1806.  Secret  committee  in  the  house  of  lords  to  examine  papers  on 
charges  of  incontinence,  June  8,  1820.  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  introduced  by 
lord  Liverpool,  July  5.  The  queen  removed  to  Brandenburgh-house,  August  3. 
She  received  the  address  of  the  married  ladies  of  the  metropolis,  August  16.  Her 
trial  commenced  August  19.  Last  debate  on  the  bill  of  Pams  and  Penalties,  when 
the  report  was  approved  by  108  against  99— the  numerical  majority  of  nine  being 

E reduced  by  the  votes  of  the  ministers  themselves.  In  this  situation  lord  Liverpool* 
istead  of  moving  that  the  bill  <fo  now  pass,  moved  that  it  be  reconsidered  thai  day 
six  months,  November  10.  Great  exultation  throughout  England,  and  illuminatiQiki 
for  three  nighU  in  London,  November  10,  11,  12.  The  queen  went  to  St.  Paul's 
in  state,  Nov.  29,  following.  She  protested  against  her  exclusion  from  the  corona- 
tion,  July  18,  1821.  She  was  taken  iU  at  Drury-lane  theatre  July  30 ;  died  at  Ham- 
mersmith August  7.  Her  remains  were  removed,  on  their  route  to  Brunswick,  on 
which  occasion  an  alarming  riot  occurred,  owing  to  the  military  opposing  the  body 
being  carried  through  the  city,  August  14, 1821. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  Ship  op  War.  This  first-rate  ship  of  the  line,  of  100  guns,  was 
burnt  by  an  accidental  fire,  off  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  and  nearly  700  British  seamen, 
out  of  a  crew  of  850,  perished  by  fire  or  drowning,  March  16,  1800.  The  Queen 
Charlotte  East  Indiaman,  with  all  her  crew  and  passengers,  was  lost  in  a  heavy  gale 
at  Madras,  October  24, 1818. 
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lUEBNS  or  ENGLAND.  Tbere  bue  been,  ibce  Ihs  coaqi]Mt,b«!dei  onrpruent 
■OTerBiga,  Tour  qnee ni  of  EngUad  who  hue  reigned  in  their  aim  right,  not  coQUtinK 
the  Biopreu  Minde,  dinghter  of  Henrj  I.,  or  the  Udj  Jine  Grey,  wbote  qnasi  reiga 
Uiled  anij  ten  difi.  There  hue  bfCD  thirlj-rour  queen*,  thaooniorti  of  liiugi,  eicln. 
(inlf  of  four  wiiei  of  kinii  who  died  preTloailf  to  Uieir  hnibindB  ucending  (he 
throDC.  Of  Uiirty-Sie  actnel  laiereigni  of  England,  fonr  died  unmirried,  tbraa 
king*  *Dd  oas  qaeen.     The  following  liitiDclndei  all  U 
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QUEENS  OF  ENGLilND,  conUnued. 

dAughter  of  Edward  IT. ;  she  was  nuuried 
JftDuary  18, 1486 ;  and  died  Fehroaiy  II,  1503. 

I  Of  HsKRy  Ym. 

Catkarint  of  Arragon,  widow  of  Henry's 
dder  brother,  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales.  Bhe 
was  married  June  3, 1509 ;  was  the  mother 
of  Queen  Mary ;  was  repudiated,  and  after- 
wards fonnally  divoroed.  May  23, 1533 ;  died 
January  6,  1536. 

AntM  Bolepn,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Catharine- 
She  was  prirately  married,  before  Catharine 
was  diroroed.  Nor.  14, 153S ;  was  the  mother 
of  queen  Elisabeth  ;  was  beheaded  at  the 
Tower,  May  19, 1536. 

j€uu  Seymour t  daughter  of  sir  John  8ey« 
mour,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Anna  Boleyn. 
Bhe  was  nuuried  May  20, 153^  theday  after 
Anna's  execution ;  was  the  mother  of  Ed- 
ward yi.,  of  whom  she  died  in  childbirth, 
Oct  IS.  1537. 

Anne  eif  Ctevet,  sister  of  William,  dnke 
cf  Cleres.  She  was  nuuried  January  6^ 
1540 ;  was  di¥OZ«ed  July  10, 1540 ;  anddied 

inl5«7> 

Catherine  Bowetrd,  niece  of  the  doke  of 
Norfolk;  she  was  married  August  8,  1540 ; 
and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill  February 
It,  1542. 

Catherine  Parr,  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr,  and  widow  of  Neyill,  lord  Latimer. 
She  was  married  July  12,  1543.  Bunriyed 
the  king,  after  whose  death  she  married  sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  created  lord  Sudley ;  and 
died  September  5, 1548. 

EOWAKO  YI. 

This  prince^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  his 
tenth  year,  reigned  six  years  and  five  months, 
and  died  unmarried. 

Lady  Jamb  GacY. 
Daughter  of  the  duke  of  Sullblk,  and  wife 
of  lord  OuUdford  Dudley.  Proclaimed  queen 
on  the  death  of  Edward.  In  ten  days  aftw- 
wards  retomed  to  private  life;  was  tried 
Nov.  13,  1553 ;  and  beheaded  February  12, 
1554,  when  but  seventeen  years  of  sge. 

Mart. 
Daog^ter  of  Henry  YUL  She  asosnded  the 
throne  July  6,  1553 ;  married  Philip  IL  of 
Spafav  July  85, 1554 ;  and  died  November  17, 
1558.   The  king  her  husband  died  in  1598. 

Eliza  lOBTH. 
Dangfater  of  Henry  YIII.   Succeeded  to 
the  crown  Nov.  17,  1558 ;  reigned  44  years, 
4  uumXbt,  and  7  di^ ;  and  died  unmarried. 

Of  JamisI. 
Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  daughter  of 
Frederick  n. ;  she  was  married  August  90, 
1588;  and  died  March  1619. 

Of  CRAM.IS  I. 

Benrietta,  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV. 
king  of  France ;  she  was  married  June 


1625.    Survived  the  unfortunate  king ;  and 
died  in  France^  August  10, 1069. 

Of  GharlisIL 

CATHARimK,  infanta  of  Portugal,  daughter 
of  John  IV.  and  sister  of  Alfonso  VL ;  she 
was  married  May  21,  1668.  Survived  the 
king,  returned  to  Portugal,  and  died  Deo.  21, 
1705. 

Of  Jambs  H. 

Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde^ 
earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  was  married  in  Sep- 
tember 1660 ;  and  died  before  James  ascended 
the  throne,  in  1671. 

Mary  Beatrice,  prlnoessof  Modena,  daugh- 
ter of  Alphonso  d*Este,  duke;  abe  was  married 
November  21,  14173.  At  the  revolution  la 
1688,  she  retired  with  James  to  France ;  and 
died  at  St  Germalns  in  17I8,  having  survived 
her  consort  seventeen  years. 

W1U.1AM  and  Mart. 
Mart,  the  princess  of  Orange,  daughter  of 
James  H. ;  married  to  William,  Nov.  4, 1677; 
ascended  the  throne  Feb.   13,  1889;   dtod 
December  28, 1604. 

Amm. 

Daughter  of  James  n.  Sie  married  George, 
prince  of  Denmark,  July  28, 1683 ;  succeeded 
to  the  throne  March  8,  1702;  had  thirteen 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young ;  lost  her 
husband,  October,  28, 1706 ;  and  died  August 
1, 1714. 

Of  Gborob  I. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Zell.  She  died  a  few  weeks  previously  to  the 
aooesaion  of  George  to  the  cratwn,  June  8, 
1714. 

Of  Gbobqb  n. 

WilhelminaCaroline  Dorothea,  of  Branden^ 
burgh-Anspaoh  ;  married  In  1704 ;  and  died 
November  80, 1737* 

Of  Gborob  IH. 

Charlotte  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburgh-Strellts ;  married  September 
8, 1781 1  and  died  November  17, 181& 

Of  Gborob  TV. 
Caroline  Amelia  Augueta,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick ;  she  was  married  April 
8, 1795;  wasmotherof  the  lamented  princess 
Charlotte;  and  died  August  7,  1821.  See 
artide  Queen  Caroline. 

Of  William  IY. 

AdOaide  Amelia  Louiea  Teresa  Caroline, 
sister  of  the  duke  of  Saze-Meinengen ;  she 
was  married  July  11, 1818  ;  and  iorvlves  the 
king. 

YicroRiA. 

AUxandrina  Victoria,  the  reigning  queen, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent ;  bom  May  24, 
1819 ;  succeeded  to  the  crown  June  20, 1837 ; 
crowned  June  88;  1838.  Married  her  cousin, 
prince  Albert  of  Saace-Coburg-Qotha,  Feb- 
ruary 10, 184a 


13. 

QUEBN8TOWN,  Canada.  Taken  by  the  troops  of  the  United  Statei  of  America, 
October  13, 1812  ;  but  retaken  bj  the  Britith  foreee,  who  defeated  the  Amerieanf 
with  considerable  lots  in  killedi  wonndedy  and  prlaonerif  the  lame  day. 
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QUERN.  The  qaern,  or  haDd.mill,  is  of  Roman,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Irish  inTention  ; 
but  the  latter  is  not  likely,  as  Roman  querns  have  been  found  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  it 
is  said  by  others  that  the  Romans  found  querns  there. 

QUESNOY,  Battlb  of,  between  the  British  and  French,  in  which  the  former  defeated 
the  latter  with  some  loss,  September  1 1,  1793.  Quesnoy  was  taken  by  the  Aostrians 
in  1793,  but  was  recovered  by  the  French  next  year.  It  surrendered  to  prince 
Frederick  of  the  Netherlands,  June  29,  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was 
here  that  cannon  were  first  used,  and  called  bombards. — Henault. 

QUIBERON  BAY.  A  British  force  landed  here  in  1746,  but  was  repulsed.  In  this 
bay  admiral  Hawke  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  admiral  Conflana. 
This  most  perilous  and  important  action  defeated  the  projected  invasion  of  Great 
Britain,  November  20,  1 759.  Quiberon  was  taken  possession  of  by  some  French  regi- 
ments in  the  pay  of  England,  July  3, 1795  ;  but  on  July  21,  owing  to  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  some  of  these  soldiers,  the  French  republicans  retook  it  by  surprise,  and 
many  of  the  emigrants  were  executed.  About  900  of  the  troops,  and  near  1500 
royalist  inhabitants,  who  had  joined  the  regiments  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain, 
effected  their  embarkation  on  board  the  ships.  The  remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  together  with  such  stores  and  ammunition  as  had  been  landed. 

QUICKSILVER.  In  its  liquid  state,  it  is  commonly  called  virgin  mercury.  It  is 
endowed  with  very  extraordinary  properties,  and  used  to  show  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  its  continual  variations,  &c.  Its  use  in  refining  silver  was  discovered 
A.D.  1540.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  various  parts,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Almeida 
in  Spain,  and  at  Udria  in  Camiola  in  Germany,  discovered  by  accident  in  1497.  A 
mine  was  discovered  at  Ceylon  in  1797.  Quicksilver  was  congealed  in  winter  at  St. 
Petersburgh  in  1 759.  It  was  congealed  in  England  by  a  chemical  process,  without 
tnow  or  ice,  by  Mr.  Walker,  in  1787. 

QUIETISTS.  The  doctrines  and  religious  opinions  of  Molinus,  the  Spaniard,  whose 
work,  the  Spiriiucd  Guide,  was  the  foundation  of  the  sect  of  Quietists  in  France. 
His  principal  tenet  was,  that  the  purity  of  religion  consisted  in  an  internal  silent 
meditation  and  recollection  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  mercies  of  God.  His 
doctrine  was  abo  called  Quietism  from  a  kind  of  absolute  rest  and  inaction  in  which 
the  sect  supposed  the  soul  to  be,  when  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection  called  by 
them  unitive  life.  They  then  imagined  the  soul  to  be  wholly  employed  in  contem- 
plating its  God.  Madame  de  la  Mothe-Guyon,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile 
for  her  visions  and  prophecies,  but  released  through  the  interest  of  Fifn^on,  the 
celebrated  archbishop  of  Cambray,  between  whom  and  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meanx, 
she  occasioned  the  famous  controversy  concerning  Quietism,  1697.  The  sect  sprang 
up  about  1678. — Nouv.  Diet. 

QUILLS.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  used  for  pens  in  a.d.  553 ;  but  some  saj 
not  before  635.  Quills  are  for  the  most  part  plucked  with  great  cruelty  from  living 
geese ;  and  all  persons,  from  convenience,  economy,  and  feeling,  ought  to  prefer 
metallic  pens,  which  came  into  use  in  1830. — Phillips. 

QUINCE.  The  Pffrut  Cydonia,  brought  to  these  countries  fiom  Austria,  before  a.d. 
1573.  The  Japan  Quince,  or  Pyrtu  Japonica,  brought  hither  from  Japan,  1796. 
A  Quince,  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  was,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  given  to  the  brides  of 
Athens  upon  the  day  of  their  marriage. — Peacham  on  Drawing. 

QUINTIN,  St.,  Battle  op.  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain,  assisted  bv  the  English,  defeated 
the  French  at  St.  Quintin,  in  France ;  and  in  memory  of  his  victory,  the  Spanish 
monarch,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  had  made  before  the  engagement,  built  the  famous 
monastery  at  Escurial,  which  is  called  by  die  Spaniards  t£s  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  August  10,  1557.     See  Escurial. 

QUIRINUS,  Tkm PLs  OF,  at  Rome.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  general  In  the  Roman  armj, 
first  erected  a  sun-dial  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  firom  which  time  the  days  began 
to  be  divided  into  hours,  293  b.c. — Aspin, 

QUITO.  A  presidency  of  Colombia  {which  see)  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  mathe- 
maticians, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Forty  thousand  souls  were  buried  into 
eternity  by  a  dreadful  earthquake  at  Quito,  which  aUnost  OTtrwhelmed  the  city. 
February  4, 1797.  ' 
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QUOITS.  This  amusement  originated  with  the  Greeks.  It  was  first  played  at  the 
Olympic  games,  by  the  Id»i  Dactyli,  fifty  years  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  1453 
B.C.  He  who  threw  the  discus  farthest,  and  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  obtained 
the  prise.  Perseus,  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  by  DanaC,  having  inadvertently  slain 
his  grandfather,  in  throwing  a  quoit,  exchanged  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  to  which  he 
was  heir,  for  that  of  Tirynthns,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  1313  b.c.^ 
Lempriere. 

R. 

RACES.  One  of  the  exercises  among  the  ancient  games  of  Greece  (see  Chariots). 
Horse-races  were  known  in  England  in  very  early  times.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote 
in  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  mentions  the  delight  taken  by  the  citizens  of  London  in 
the  diversion.  In  James*s  reign,  Croydon  in  the  south,  and  Garterly  in  the  north, 
were  celebrated  courses.  Near  York  there  were  races,  and  the  prize  was  a  little 
golden  bell,  1607. — Camden,  In  the  end  of  Charles  I.*s  reign,  races  were  performed 
at  Hyde-park,  and  also  Newmarket,  although  first  used  as  a  place  for  hunting. 
Charles  II.  patronised  them,  and  instead  of  bells,  gave  a  silver  bowl,  or  cup,  value 
100  guineas.  William  III.  added  to  the  plates  (as  did  queen  Anne),  and  founded 
an  academy  for  riding.  Act  for  suppressing  races  by  ponies  and  weak  horses,  13 
George  II.  1739. 

RACE-HORSES.  Flying  Childers,  bred  in  1715  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  was 
allowed  by  sportsmen  to  have  been  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  ran  at  Newmarket, 
or  that  was  ever  bred  in  the  world ;  he  ran  four  miles  in  six  minutes  and  forty-eight 
seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  35^  miles  an  hour,  carrying  nine  stone  two  pounds.  He 
died  in  1741,  aged  26  years.  Eclipse  was  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  ran  in  England 
since  the  time  of  Childers  ;  he  was  never  beaten,  and  died  in  February  1789,  aged 
25  years.  His  heart  weighed  14  lbs.,  which  accounted  for  his  wonderful  spirit  and 
courage.— CAm/i>  White's  Hist,  of  the  Turf. 

RACKS.  This  engine  of  death,  as  well  as  of  torture,  for  extracting  a  confession  from 
criminals,  was  early  known  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  The  early  Chris- 
tians suffered  by  the  rack,  which  was  in  later  Umes  an  instrument  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  duke  of  Exeter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  erected  a  rack  of  torture  (then 
called  the  duke  of  Exeter's  Daughter),  now  seen  in  the  Tower,  1423.  In  the  case 
of  Felton,  who  murdered  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  judges  of  England  noblj 
protested  against  the  punishment  proposed  in  the  privy  council  of  putting  the 
assassin  to  the  rack,  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws,  1628.     See  RavUlae. 

RADCLIFFE  LIBRARY.  Founded  under  the  wiU  of  Dr.  John  Radcliffe,  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  his  time.  He  left  40,000/.  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
this  purpose,  dying  November  1,  1714.  The  first  stone  of  the  library  was  laid  May 
17,  1737 ;  the  edifice  was  completely  finished  in  1749,  and  was  opened  April  13, 
same  year. 

RADSTADT,  Psacs  of,  between  France  and  the  emperor,  March  6,  1714.  Con- 
GRV88  of— commenced  to  treat  of  a  general  peace  with  the  Germanic  powers,  Dec. 
9,  1797.  Negotiations  were  carri^  on  throughout  the  year  1798.  Atrodoua 
massacre  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Radstadt  by  the  Austrian  regiment  of 
Szeltzler,  April  28,  1799. 

RAFTS.  The  Greeks  knew  no  other  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas  but  on  rafts  or 
beams  tied  to  one  another,  until  the  use  of  shipping  was  brought  among  Uiem  bj 
Danaus  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from  his  brother  Rameses,  1485  b.c. — Heylin, 

RAILROADS.  There  were  short  roads  called  tram-ways  in  and  about  Newcastle  to 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  but  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  were  used 
for  transporting  coals  a  moderate  distance  from  the  pits  to  the  place  of  shipping. 
They  are  thus  mentioned  in  1676 : — '*  The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  laying  rails 
of  timber  from  the  colliery  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky 
carts  are  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those  rails,  whereby  the  carriage  is  so  easy 
that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five  chaldron  of  coals,  and  is  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  ct^-mtrchMntA,**  —  Life  af  Lord- Keeper  North.  Thev  were  made  of 
iron,  at  Whitehaven,  in  1738.  The  first  considerable  iron  railroad  was  laid  down 
at  Colebrook  Dale  in  1786.  The  first  iron  railroad  sanctioned  by  parliament  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  undertaken  by  canal  companies  as  small  branches  to  mines) 
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wu  the  Sarrey  iron  railiray  (by  hones),  from  the  Thamei  at  Wandsworth  to 
Croydon,  for  which  the  aet  waa  obtained  in  1801.  The  first  great  and  eztenaiTe 
enterprise  of  this  kind  is  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (by  engines),  com- 
menced in  October  1826,  and  opened  September  15,  1830.  See  LiverpooL  This 
railway  led  to  similar  enterprises,  not  only  throaghoat  Bagland,  bat  in  Fraooe, 
Belgiam,  and  other  coantriet.  The  examination  of  railway  schemes,  before  their 
mtrodaction  into  parliament,  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  ordered  1844. 

RAILWAYS  or  ORSAT  BRITAIN,  WITH  OATH  09  ACTS,  AJTD  OnKHIira 


Railusayi.  Opened. 

Arbroath  and  Forfar  .  Jan.  3, 1839 

Ardrossan,  Scotland,  act  passed  July  S3, 1840 
Aahton,  Stalybridge,  andLiverpool,  act .  1844 
Aylesbury  railway  .  .  .  Jane  1839 
Ayr,  from  Glaagow,  completed  Aug.  IS,  1840 
Ballochney,  Scotland,  opened  .1888 

Birmingham  and  Derby,  part  .  Aug.  1839 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  comp.  Feb.  lOv  184S 
Birmingham  and  Olouoeeter.  Sept  \^,  1840 
Birmingham  and  London  .  Sept  17»  1838 
Bishop  Auckland  and  Weardale  Nor.  8,  1843 
Blackburn  and  Preston,  act  paawd  .  1844 
Bodmin  and  Wadebridge  .    .  1834 

Bolton  and  Leigh  Jone,  1831 

Bolton  and  Preston  •  .  June  SS,  1843 
Brandling,  part  opened  June,  1839 

Brandon  and  Peterborough,  act  passed  1844 
Bridgewater  and  Taunton  .  July  1,  184S 
Brighton  and  Chichester,  act  .  .  1844 
Brighton  and  London,  part  .  MayiS,  1840 
Brighton  and  London,  comp.  Sept.  SI,  1841 
Brighton,  Lewee  and  Hastings,  act  .  1844 
Bristol  to  Bridgewater  .  June  14,  1841 

Bristol  and  Exeter,  extended  .  Mayl,  1843 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  completed  April,  1844 
Bristol  and  Gloucester  .  July.  1844 

Bristol  and  London  June  30, 1841 

Canterbury  and  Whitstable  .  May,  1830 
Chester  and  Birkenhead  .  .  Sept  1840 
Chester  and  Crewe  Oct  1,  1840 

Chester  and  Holyhead,  act  .  .  1844 

Croydon  and  Epsom,  act .  .    .  1844 

Croydon  and  London  June  1,  1839 

Dalkey,  Lr«Iand,  extension.    See  Atmo- 
spheric,   .  Sept.  1843,  and  March  S9,  1844 
Dover  and  London,  part .        .  May  SM,  1842 
Dorer  and  London,  completed    Feb.  7*  1844 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  May  SI,  1844 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  .  .  Dea  17,  1834 
Dundee  and  Arbroath,  part  Oct  6,  1838 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  .    April,  1840 

Dundee  and  Newtyle,  began  .  18S6 

Dundee  and  Newtyle,  opened  .  Dea  1831 
Eastern  Counties',  to  Romford,  June  18,  1839 
Eastern  Counties',  to  Ashford  .  Dec  1,  1842 
Eastern  Counties',  completed  to  Col- 
chester March  29,  1843 
Eastern  Counties',  London  to  Folkstone, 

opened        .  June28»  1843 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith,  act  1888 

Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith,  opened  .  .  1831 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Feb.  21,  1848 

Edinburgh  and  Leith,  commenced  .  1836 
Folkstone  and  Dover  .  Feb.  7,  1844 

Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock,  par- 
tially opened  .  July  14,  1840 
Glasgow,  Palsloy,  and  Greenock,  opened 
throughout   .        .        .     March  31,  1841 


Railways.  Opened, 

Glasgow,   Paisley,   and    Kilmarnock. 

whole  line  .        .   Aug.  12,  1840 

Great  Southern  and  Westem«  Ireland, 

act  passed 1844 

Grand  Junction  .        July  4,  1837 

Great  Western,  partially  Aug.  1840 

Great  Western,  Farringdon  to  Wootton- 

Basset  ....  Deo.  16,  1840 
Great  Western,  to  Bristol,  .  June  30,  1841 
Guildford  Junctfon,  from  Woking,  act .  18U 
Halifax  branch  of  the  Manchester  and 

Leeds,  opened  .  .  .  July  1,  1844 
Hertford  and  Ware  .  .  Oct.  31,  1843 
Kilmarnock  and  Troon,  first  railway  In 

Scotland,  act  passed  .  1808 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle,  act  .  .  .  1844 
Lancaster  and  Preston  Jane,  IBiO 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  act  .  .  .  .  1844 
Leeds  and  Selby,  opened  .  .  Sept  1834 
LIsbum  to  Lurgan  Not.  8,  1841 
Llsbum  to  Seagow  .  Jan.  31,  1843 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  .  Sept  15,  1830 
London  and  Birmingham  .  .  Sept  17,  1838 
London  and  BlackwaU  July  4,  1840 
London  and  Brighton,  part  .  May  86, 1816 
London  and  Brighton,  oomp. .  Sept  81,  1841 
London  and  Bristol  .  June,  30, 1841 
London  and  Dover,  part  .  .  May  26^  1842 
Lcmdon  and  Dover,  completed .  Feb.  7,  1844 
London  and  Greenwich  .  Deo.  26,  1838 
London  and  Southampton  .  May  1],  1840 
Maidstone  branch  railway .  .  Sept  84,  1844 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  to  Stock- 
port  June,  1840 

Manchester  and  Birmingham,  to  Sand- 
bach    Blay  10^  1842 

Manchester  and  Birmingham,  through- 
out   Aug.  10,  1842 

Manchester  and  Bolton  .     May,  1838 

Manchester,  Bury,  and  Rossendale^  act 

passed 1844 

Manchester  Junction,  completed  .  .  1844 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  part  Oct,  1840 

Manchester  and  Leeds,  Oldham  branch, 

opened  March  31,  1849 

Manchester  and  Sheffield,  .  Aug.  8,  1844 
Maryport,  partially .  .    July,  1840 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  May  3.  1843 

Midland  Counties'  .  June  30.  1840 

Monkland  and  KlrUntiUooh,  act  .  .  1824 
MonUand  and  KIrldntiUoch,  opened  .  1886 
NawoasUe  and  Carlisle   .  .    .  183D 

Newoastie  and  Darlington  .  April  15,  1844 
Newcsstie  and  Shields  .    June,  18^9 

Newtyle  and  Cupar-Angus  .  .  Feb.,  1837 
North  Brithdi,  act  passed  .    .  1844 

North  of  England,  York  to  DarUngton, 
opened    ....        Jan.  4,  1841 
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Raiitoapi,  Opened, 

South-Westem,  Goflport  .  .  Feb.  7*  1842 
Stockton  and  Darlington  .  .Sept.  1885 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  part  Nov.  19«  1840 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool,  fiilly  for  pas- 

aengers        .        .  Feb.  10,  1841 

Surrey  (by  horses),  opened       .        .    .  180i5 
Taff  Vale,  partially    . 
Taff  Yale,  completed 
Ulstw,  Belfast  to  Lisbom . 
Ulster,  Lisbum  to  Lurgkn 
Warrington  and  Newton    . 
Warwick  and  Leamington 
West  Dorbam,  part. 
West  London,  opened  . 
Whitby  and  Pickering     . 
Whlteharen  and  Bfaryport,  act  passed  .  1844 
Wilsontown  and  Coltness,  Scotland,  act 

passed  .  Juneil,  1841 

Wishaw  and  Coltness,  act  .  .  .  1829 
Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  opened  May  1.  1844 
York  and  Darlington  .  .  Jan.  4,  1841 
York  and  North  Midland  .  June  30,  1840 
York  and  Scarborough,  act  passed   .    .  1844 


.  Oct  8,  1840 

April  12,  1841 

.    Aug.  1839 

Oct  8,  1841 

.  1833 

Deo.  2,  1844 

.    Junev  1840 

Mi^  27,  1844 

May,  1836 


RAILROADS,  continued, 

RailMtayi,  Opened, 

Northern  and  Eastern,  part  ;  Sept  15,  1840 
Northern  and  Eastern,  to  Bishop-Stort- 

ford May  16,  1842 

North  Midland  .         .  July  1,  1840 

Norwich  and  Brandon,  act  .    .  1844 

Oxford  Branch,  completed  .  June  12,  1844 
Paisley  and  Renfrew,  opened  .  May,  1837 
Preston  and  Wigan         .  Oct  183B 

Preston  and  Wyre  .  .  .  July,  1840 
Salisbury,  from  Bishopstoke,  act  .  1844 

Sheffield  and  Manchester,  part  Nor.  I7f  1841 
Sheffield  and   Manchester,  completed 

throughout  Aug.  8,  1844 

Sheffield    and    Manchester,     Ashton 

branch,  act  passed  ....  J844 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham,  opened .  Oct  1838 
Slamannan,  Scotland,  opoied,  .    .  1840 

South  Deron,  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  act .  1844 
South-Eastem,  to  Tunbridge  .  May  26,  1842 
South-Eastem,  to  Ashford  .  Dec.  1,  1842 
South-Eastem,  to  Folkstone  .June  28.  1843 
South-Eastem,  to  Dover  .  .  Feb.  7.  1844 
South-Eastem,  Canterbury,  Ranugate, 

and  Margate,  act  passed  .  .  1844 

The  year  1845  it  remarkable  for  railway  enterpriiet.  The  mania  for  railway  tpeea- 
lation  prevailed  to  soch  an  extent  througboat  the  kingdom,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  parliamentary  lesiion  applications  were  made  for  new  lines  (exclosive  of 
extensions  of  existing  roads),  requiring  an  oatlay  of  j^l45,000,000  sterling;  and* 
during  the  session,  these  applications  so  increased,  that  the  amonnt  of  required 
capital  for  the  proposed  new  lines  was  swelled  in  the  aggregate  to  npwsrds  of 
£200,000,000.  According  to  official  returns,  in  June,  same  year,  nameroos 
indiTiduals  were  holders  of  shares  in  lines  of  railway  in  England,  each  to  amonntt 
Tarying  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
RAINBOW.  ''  And  God  said,  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.'* — Genesis  ix.  12, 13.  The  iris  which 
appears  in  showery  weather  in  a  semicircle  of  various  colonn,-^Sidnejf.  There  are 
solar,  lunar,  and  marine  rainbows  :  the  last  is  occasioned  by  an  agitated  sea,  when 
the  wind,  sweeping  along  the  tops  of  the  waves,  carries  part  of  them  aloft,  so  that 
the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  them  are  refracted ;  only  these  have  not  their  colours  so 
strong  and  lively  as  the  others. — Phillips.  The  theory  of  the  rainbow  was  accu- 
rately developed  by  Kepler  in  1611,  and  by  Ren^  Descartes  in  1629.  Farther  disco- 
veries respecting  its  colours  were  made  in  1689. 

RAMILIES,  Battls  op,  between  the  English  under  the  illnstrions  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the  other ;  fought  on  Whit- 
sunday, May  23,  1706.  The  duke  achieved  one  of  his  most  glorious  victories,  which 
accelerated  the  fall  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  other  important  places,  and  parUament 
rewarded  the  victor  by  settling  his  honours  upon  the  male  and  female  issue  of  hia 
daughters. 

RAMSGATE  PIER.  One  of  the  finest  piers  in  Britain.  It  is  built  of  white  Purbeck 
stone,  extending  into  the  sea  about  770  feet ;  the  foundation  of  it  is  laid  in  caissons, 
and  is  forty- five  feet  broad  ;  the  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  terrace,  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty-eight  feet.  The  act  of  parliament  for  building 
this  pier  passed  in  1747. 

RAPE.  This  offence  was  punished  by  the  Saxon  laws  with  death.  It  was  punished  by 
mutilation  and  the  loss  of  eyes  in  William  I.'s  reign.  This  punishment  was  miti- 
gated by  the  Stetute  of  Westminster  1,  3  Edward  I.,  1274.  Made  felony  by  Stat. 
Westminster  2,  12  Edward  III.  1338  ;  and  without  benefit  of  clergy,  18  Elizabeth, 
1575.  The  earl  of  Castlehaven  (lord  Audley  in  England)  was  executed  for  inviting 
people  to  violate  his  own  countess.  May  13, 1631.  Rape  is  now  punished  by  trans- 
portation, instead  of  death,  stat.  4  Vict.  1841.  Rape  op  GANTifSDE.  This 
event  is  generally  fixed  1341  b.c.    See  Ganymede,    Rape  op  Helen  by  Theseus 
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1213  B.C.  Rape  op  Hklkn  by  Pmris,  1198  B.c—Lenglet,  1204.  lUad,  book  nir. 
This  last  occasioned  the  Trojtn  war.  Snt  Helen.  Rape  of  Luckbtia,  509  b.c. 
See  LucreHa. 

RAPHOE,  Bishopric  op.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  tka 
see  was  foanded.  St.  Colamb-cille,  a  man  of  great  Tirtoe  and  learning,  and  bon  of 
royal  blood,  foanded  a  monastery  in  this  place ;  and  it  waa  afterwards  enlarged  bj 
other  holy  men  ;  but  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  St  Eunan  erected  the  diaidi 
into  a  cathedral,  and  was  the  first  bishop  of  this  see.  Raphoe  has  been  united  to 
the  bishopric  of  Derry,  by  Act  3  and  4  William  IV.  1833.     See  Bishops. 

RASPBERRY.  The  Virginian  raspberry,  or  Rubus  occideniaiis,  waa  brought  from 
North  America,  before  1696.  The  flowering  raspberry,  or  Rulms  odortUms,  ams 
from  North  America  in  1700.     See  Fruits, 

RATHMINES,  Battle  op.  Colonel  Jones,  gOTomor  of  Dublin  Castle,  made  a  sallj 
out,  routed  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  killed  4000  men,  and  took  2517  prisoners,  witk 
their  cannon,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  August  2,  1649,  the  period  of  the  Iriih 
rebellion  of  O'NeU  and  others. 

RATISBON,  Peace  op,  concluded  between  France  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  md 
by  which  was  terminated  the  war  for  the  Mantuau  succession,  October  13,  1630.  It 
was  at  Ratisbon,  in  a  diet  held  there,  that  the  Grerman  princes  seceded  firom  tiw 
Germanic  empire,  and  placed  themselres  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon, August  1, 1806. 

RATS.  The  brown  rat,  very  improperly  called  the  Norway  rat,  the  great  pest  of  our 
dwellings,  originally  came  to  us  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This 
fact  is  rendeied  sufficiently  evident  from  the  testimonies  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuner. 
So  many  of  these  animals  constantly  infested  a  German  bishop,  named  Hatto,  that 
he  built  a  tower  close  to  the  Rhine  for  his  defence  against  them ;  but  they  gained  ta 
entrance,  and  at  length  killed  him.  Pallas  describes  the  migratory  nature  of  these 
rats,  and  states  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729  they  arrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incre- 
dible numbers,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose  them ;  they  came  from  the 
western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga  arrest  their  progress.  They  only 
advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in 
some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  eztensioa 
has  been  slow ;  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

RAVENNA,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  under  the  great  Gaston  de  Foix  (duke  of 
Nemours  and  nephew  of  Louis  XI 1.)  and  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies.  De  Foix 
gained  this  memorable  battle,  but  perished  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  his  death 
closed  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Italy,  April  11,  1512. 

RAVILLAC'S  MURDER  op  HENRY  IV.  op  FRANCE.  The  death  of  Ravillae 
is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  upon  record.  He  assassinated  the  king.  May  14, 1610; 
and  when  put  to  the  torture,  he  broke  out  into  horrid  execrations.  He  was  carried 
to  the  Gr^ve,  and  tied  to  tlie  rack,  a  wooden  engine  in  the  shape  of  St.  Andrew's 
cross.  His  right  hand,  within  which  was  fastened  the  knife  with  which  he  did  tiie 
murder,  was  first  burnt  at  a  slow  fire.  Then  the  flnhy  and  most  delicate  parts  of 
his  body  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  into  the  gaping  wounds  mdtod  lead, 
oil,  pitch,  and  rosin  were  poured.  His  body  was  so  robust,  that  he  endored  this 
exquisite  pain  ;  and  his  strength  resisted  that  of  the  four  horses  by  which  his  limbs 
were  to  be  pulled  to  pieces.  The  executioner  in  consequence  cut  him  into  quartenb 
and  the  spectators,  who  refused  to  pray  for  him,  dragged  them  through  the  streets, 
A.n.  1610. 

REBELLIONS,  Remarkable  in  British  History.  Among  the  most  me- 
morable and  extraordinary  rebellions  which  have  occurred  in  these  realms  fkom 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  were  the  following.  The  list  is  compiled  from 
the  most  esteemed  authorities  :— 

In  England,  in  t^nmr  of  the  empnes  Maodc^ 
A.D.  liaa    Ended,  1153. 

The  Rebdlion  of  Prince  Richard  agaliMk  hie 
father,  Henry  IL,  a.dl  liaa 

Of  the  Banmab  April  1215.  Compromised  Ij 
the  grant  of  Magna  Charta,  June  U,  fol- 
lowing.   See  Magna  Charta, 


Against  William  the  Conqueror  in  faronr  of 

Edgar  Atheling  by  the  Soots  and  Danee, 

AM.  1069. 
Against  William  II.,  in  CaTOur  of  his  toother 

Robert.  A.  D.  10e&— Extinguished,  lOeOi 
Of  the  Welsh,  who  defeated  the  Normans  and 

English,  A.V.  1096. 
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REBELLIONS  Rkm akkable  in  British  History,  continued. 


Of  the  Barons,  A.n,  1S62.— This  rebellion  ter- 
minated in  1967. 

Of  the  lords  q;>iritual  and  temporal  against 
Edward  IL,  on  acoonnt  of  his  farourites, 
the  Garestons,  1313.  Again,  on  account  of 
the  Spencers,  1321. 

Of  Walter  the  Tyler,  of  Deptford,  yulgarly 
called  Wat  Tplert  occasioned  by  the  brutal 
rudenem  of  a  tax-collector  to  his  dauj^ter. 
Having  kiUed  the  collector  in  his  rage,  he 
raised  a  party  to  oppose  the  tax  itself,  which 
was  a  grievous  poll-tax,  1381.  See  artide 
TpUr. 

Of  the  duke  of  Olonoester,  and  other  lords,  in 
England,  138a 

Of  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  caused 
Richard  H.  to  be  deposed,  1399. 

In  Ireland,  when  Roger,  earl  of  March,  the 
viceroy  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown, 
was  slain,  1399. 

Rebellion  of  the  English  and  Welsh  burst 
forth,  1400. 

Against  king  Henry  IV.,  by  a  number  of  con- 
federated lords,  1403. 

Of  Jack  Cade,  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York, 
against  Henry  YL  See  Cade's  Jnturrec- 
Hon,  1461. 

In  favour  of  the  house  of  York,  1462,  which 
ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  Henry  VL 
and  seating  Edward  lY.  of  York  on  the 
throne,  1461. 

Under  Warwick  and  Clarence,  1470,  which 
ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Edward  lY. 
and  the  restoration  of  Henry  YL  the  same 
year. 

Under  Edward  lY.,  1471.  which  ended  with 
the  death  of  Henry  YL 

Of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  against  Richard 
UL,  1486,  which  ended  with  the  death  of 
Richard. 

Under  Lambert  Bimnel,  who  pretended  to  be 
Richard  lU.'s  nephew,  1486,  which  ended 
the  same  year,  in  discovering  that  Binmel 
was  a  baker's  son  i  he  was  pardoned. 

Under  Perkin  Warbeck,  1492,  which  ended  In 
the  execution  of  Warbeck. 

Under  Flannock,  owing  to  taxes,  ended  with 
the  battle  of  Blackheath,  1497. 

Of  the  English  In  the  West,  owing  to  In- 


closures,  and  to  the  oppressions  of  the  gen- 
try, June  1549  ;  suppressed  same  year. 

In  Norfolk,  headed  by  Ket,  the  tanner,  but 
soon  suppressed,  August  1649. 

In  favour  of  lady  Jane  Gray,  against  queen 
Mary.  Lady  Jane  was  proclaimed  queen  of 
England  on  the  death  of  Edward  YL.  July 
9,  1663;  but  she  resigned  the  crown  to 
Mary,  ten  days  afterwards:  she  was  be- 
headed for  high  treason.  In  the  Tower, 
February  12, 1654,  aged  17. 

Of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  others,  on  account 
of  queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of 
Spain,  &c,  1664. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholics  against  queen  Ellxa- 
beth  ;  this  insurrection  was  suppressed  the 
same  year. 

Of  the  Irish,  under  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  1680; 
suppressed  in  1601. 

Under  the  earl  (^  Essex,  against  queen  EUte- 
beth,  1600 ;  it  ended  in  his  death.  1601. 

Against  Charles  I.,  1639;  it  ended  in  his 
death,  1649. 

Of  the  Irish  imder  Roger  More,  rir  Phelim 
O'Neil,  Ac,  against  the  English  in  Ireland ; 
it  ended  in  1651. 

Rebellion  of  the  Scots,  1666 ;  soon  afterwards 
put  down. 

Under  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  1686 ;  it  ended 
in  his  death. 

Of  the  Scots,  in  favour  of  the  Old  Pretender, 
1716 ;  queued  in  1716. 

Of  the  Scots,  under  the  Young  Pretender, 
1746 ;  suppressed  in  1746,  when  lords  Lovat, 
Balmerino,  and  Kilmarnock  were  beheaded. 

Of  the  Americans,  on  account  of  taxation, 
1774.  This  rebellion  led  to  a  disastrous  war ; 
and  to  the  loss  of  our  chief  North  American 
colonies,  and  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  1782. 

In  Ireland,  called  the  Oreat  Rebellion,  when 
nearly  Uie  whole  kingdom  took  up  arms, 
commenced  May  24, 1796 ;  not  finally  sup- 
pressed till  next  year. 

Again  in  Ireland,  under  Robert  Emmett,  a 
gifted  but  enthusiastic  youth,  July  23, 1803* 
In  this  rebellion.  Lord  Kilwarden  was  put 
to  death,  with  several  others,  by  the  in- 
turgent8.-^See  Maitacree* 


RECEIPTS  FOR  MONEY.  Taxed  bja  stamp-duty  in  1782.  The  act  was  amended  in 
1784,  1791,  et  $eq.  Stamps  required  on  bills  of  exchange,  notes,  and  recdptt  in 
Ireland,  bj  SUtnte  35  Greorge  III.  1795.    See  BiUt  of  Egehange. 

RECITATIVE.  A  lort  of  speaking  in  a  plain  bat  jet  singing  manner,  much  like  the 
chaunt  uaed  in  cathedrals  at  reading  the  psalms.  Used  in  £he  performance  of  operas. 
It  was  first  introdaced  at  Rome  by  signer  Emilio  del  Cavaiiere  in  1600.  It  was 
soon  afterwards  adopted  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  by  degrees  in  Europe. 

RECORDER.  The  title  given  to  the  first  jadicial  officer  of  great  corporations.  He  is 
the  first  corporation  officer  who  is  paid  a  salary,  which  was  originally  10/.  per 
annum,  and  is  at  present  2500/.,  enjoyed  for  life. 

RECORDS,  THx  Public.  The  public  records  began  to  be  regularly  preserred  and 
kept  from  a.d.  1100,  by  order  of  Henry  I.  The  repositories  which  possess  materials 
the  most  ancient  and  interesting  to  the  historian  are,  the  Chapter-house  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Queen's  Remembrancer's  Offices  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Chaptsr-housb  contains  the  rolls  of  parliament  from  18  to 
21  Edward  I. ;  Rolls  of  the  Curia  Regis,  temp.  Rich.  I.,  John  and  Hen.  III. 
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rolls  of  the  King's  Bench,  from  1  Edward  I.  to  end  of  Henrj  V.  1422  ;  rolls  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  from  Edward  I.  to  Henry  VII.  Assize  Rolls,  6  Richard  I.  to  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  Quo  Warranto  Rolls,  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III. ;  Placite  Coronse,  10 
Henry  III.  to  Edward  III.  ;  Placita  Forestae,  10  John  to  Edward  III.  Star 
Chamber  proceedings  from  3  Henry  VII.,  when  the  Court  was  created,  to  16  Car. 
I.,  when  it  ended.  The  Towkr  contains  the  Parliament  Rolls  from  5  Edward  II.  to 
Edward  IV.,  1483  ;  SUtute  Rolls,  from  6  Edward  I.  to  8  Edward  IV. ;  WriU  of 
Summons  and  Returns  to  Parliament,  16  Edward  I.  to  17  Edward  IV. ;  Patent 
Rolls,  from  3  John  to  Edward  IV.  1483 ;  the  Charter  Rolls,  1  John  to  Edward  IV. ; 
the  Gascon  Rolls,  26  Henry  III.  to  39  Henry  VI. ;  the  Norman  Rolls,  2  John  to 
Henry  V. ;  the  French  Rolls,  16  Henry  III.  to  Edward  IV. ;  the  Scotch  Rolls,  19 
Edward  I.  to  22  Edward  IV. ;  the  Welsh  Rolls,  4  Edward  I.  to  23  Edward  I. ;  Carte 
Antiqoae,  Papal  Bulls  and  Letters,  William  I.  to  Henry  VI. ;  Roman  Ilolls,  34 
Edward  I.  to  Edward  IV.  1483.  With  the  Remembrancer  of  the  Ezcheqner  are 
deposited  records  of  similar  interest  and  importance ;  and  there  are  Tarious  other 
depositaries  of  records.  The  early  records  of  Scotland,  going  from  London,  were 
lost  by  shipwreck  in  1298.  In  Ireland,  the  council-chamber  and  most  of  the 
records  were  burnt,  1711.     Public  Records  Act,  2  Victoria,  August  1838. 

REFLECTORS.  The  account  of  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes  had  always 
appeared  fabulons  to  some  of  the  modems,  till  the  experiments  of  Buffon  demon- 
strated  its  truth  beyond  contradiction.  These  celebrated  glasses  were  supposed  to 
be  reflectors  made  of  metal,  and  capable  of  producing  their  effect  at  the  distance  of 
a  bow-shot. — Lempriere. 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT.  This  subject  was  a  chief  source  of  agitation  for  many 
years,  and  during  several  of  our  late  administrations.  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  a 
reform  in  parliament  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  20,  in  1782.  The  discussion  on  this 
motion  was  the  most  remarkable  up  to  the  period  at  which  reform  was  conceded. 
The  first  ministerial  measure  of  reform  was  in  earl  Grey's  administration,  when  it 
was  proposed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  John  Russell,  March  1,  1831. 


BILL  OP  1831. 

First  division ;  second  reading :  for  It,  308 ; 
against  it,  301— majority  for  second  read- 
ing, oira,  March  22. 

On  motion  for  a  committee,  general  Gasooyne 
moved  on  amendment  "  that  the  number 
of  representatives  for  England  and  Wales 
ought  not  to  be  diminished."  Amendment 
carried,  on  a  diriaion,  299  to  291— majority, 
■roHT,  April  19. 

[The  bill  was  abandoned  in  consequence,  and 
parliament  dissolved,  April  22.  A  new  par- 
liament assembled,  June  14.] 

Bill  again  introduced,  June  24.  Division  on 
second  reading :  for  it,  367  ;  against  it,  251— 
majority,  116,  July  4. 

Division  on  third  reading  of  the  bill:  for  it, 
349 :  against  it,  236— majority,  1 13,  Bept  21. 

In  the  Loans— first  division  on  second  read- 
ing :  Lord  WbamoUffe  moved  "  that  the 
bill  be  read  that  day  six  montha**  For  the 
amendment,  199 ;  against  It,  isiu-majority, 
poRry>oira,  Ootobor  8. 


BTLL  OP  1839. 
Read  in  the  Commons  a  first  time,  without  a 

division,  Deoonber  12, 1831. 
Second  reading;  division,  via.:  for  the  bill, 

324;   against  it,  162— ooiOority,   169,  Dec. 

17,  1831. 
Third  reading;  division,  via.:  for  the  bill, 

355;  against  it,  239-maJority  for  it,  116, 

March  23, 1832. 
In  the  Loans— read  a  first  time  on  motkm  of 

earl  Grey,  March  26. 
Second  reading :  for  the  bill,  184 ;  against  it, 

175— majority,  Niirc,  April  14. 
In  the  committee  lord  Lyndhurst  moved  **  that 

the  question  of  enfhmchissment  Aould  pro- 

oode  that  of  disf^anchisanent**    The  diri- 

sion  was  151  and  116 — majority  against 

ministers.  THiaTv-prvB,  May  7* 
[This  result  led  to  the  resignation  of  mini^an^ 

May  9 ;  but  great  public  excitement  ensued, 

and  they  were  Induced  to  resume  office  on 

the  king  granting  them  fuU  power  to  secure 

majorities,  by  the  creation  of  new  peers. 

May  18.] 


[Parliament  prorogued,  October  90. 1831.] 

1839,  BCay  30.  In  the  Lords,  the  bUl  was  carried  through  the  committeei 

June  4.  And  the  bill  read  a  third  time :  106  against  22— miO<»^ty,  aioBTY-fOua. 
June  7'  The  royal  assent  was  this  day  given,  by  commission,  to  the  bilL 
July  17>  The  royal  assent  given,  by  commission,  to  the  Scotch  Reform  BiU. 
Aug.  7.  The  royal  assent  given,  by  commission,  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill. 

Thus  these  three  important  and  memorable  bills,  together  with  the  Boundary  Bille 
for  England  and  Ireland,  were  severally  passed,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  2  and 
3  William  IV.  ISZ2. Statutes, 

REFORMATION,  The.    The  early  efforts  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  may  be 
traced  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  when  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  employed  hit 
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ice  and  pen  to  accompliflh  this  object.  The  principal  reformers  were  Wickliffe, 
ExUBS,  Luther,  ZuingliuB,  Tyndal,  Calvin,  Petri,  Melanctbon,  Eraamas,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  Zisca,  Browne,  and  Knox.    The  eras  of  the  Reformation  are  as  follow  :-<^ 


voice 
Hubs 


In  England  ( Wickliffe)     .  .         A.D.  1300 
In  Bohemia  (Huts)        ....  1405 

In  Germany  (Luthtr)  .         .    .  1517 

In  Switzerland  {Zuingliut)  .         .  1519 

In  Denmark                      .  .          •    .  1581 

In  France  (Co/vtn)         .  .         .         .1529 

Protestants  first  so  called  .    .  1529 


In  Sweden  (Petri)        ....  isao 
In  England  (Henrp  VIII.)  .    .  1534 

In  Ireland  (Browne)  .         .  1A35 

In  England,  completed  (CranmeTt  Buur, 

Fagiui,  4c.)  .        .         .  1«4> 

In  Scotland  (Knox)  .         .         .    .  1500 

In  the  Netherlands      ....  1568 


The  reformed  religion  was  established  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  1558.  George  Browne,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  the  first  prelate  who 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  1535.    See  Luther,  Protettants,  Sfo. 

REGENCY  BILL.  The  memorable  Regency  Bill  was  proposed  to  parliament  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  mental  illness  of  George  III.,  debated  December  10,  1788.  The 
bill  was  relinquished  on  his  majesty's  recovery,  February  26,  1789.  The  prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.)  sworn  in  before  the  privy  council  as  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  he  going  in  great  state,  February  5,  1811.  The  Regency  Bill  providing  for 
the  administration  of  the  government,  should  the  crown  descend  to  the  princess 
Victoria  while  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  passed  1  William  IV.  Dec.  23, 1830. 
Regency  Bill  appointing  prince  Albert  regent,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  Victoria, 
should  her  next  lineal  successor  be  under  age,  August  4,  1840. 

REGENT'S  CANAL.  It  commences  at  Paddington,  where  it  joins  a  cut  to  the  Grand 
Junction,  and  passing  by  a  tunnel  under  Maida-hill,  continues  its  course  by  the 
Regent's  Park  to  Islington,  where  another  subterranean  excavation,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  has  been  formed  for  its  passage.  It  then  proceeds  by 
Hoxton,  Hackney,  and  Mile-end,  to  Limehouse,  where  it  joins  the  Thames.  Thie 
whole  length  of  its  course  is  nine  miles,  and  within  that  space  are  comprised  twelve 
locks  and  thirty-seven  bridges.     Opened  August  1 ,  1820. 

REGENT'S  PARK.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the  grounds  belonging  to  a  palace 
which  stood  near  the  north  end  of  Tottenham-court-road,  and  was  occasionally  the 
residence  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  building  was  pulled  down  in  1791.  From  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  the  property  was  let  to  various  persons,  but  the  leases  having 
expired,  it  reverted  to  the  crown ;  and  in  1814  were  commenced  the  improvementS| 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash,  which  have  rendered  this  park  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  London.  The  park  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  consists  of  about  450 
acres,  laid  out  in  shrubberies,  adorned  with  a  fine  piece  of  water,  and  intersected  by 
roads  which  are  much  frequented  as  promenades.  In  the  enclosures  are  sever^ 
villas,  and  around  the  park  noble  ranges  of  building  in  various  styles  of  architecture. 

REGISTERS,  PAROCHIAL.  Registers  were  established  by  Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  by 
which  the  dates  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials  became  ascertainable^  27  Henry 
VIII.  1536.  A  stamp-tax  was  laid  on  them  in  1784.  Laws  for  their  better  regu- 
lation enacted  in  1813  et  $eq.  Great  Registration  Act,  6  and  7  William  IV.,  Aug. 
17,  1836.    See  BUU  of  Mortality^  4-0. 

REGISTERS  or  DEEDS,  WILLS,  &c.  The  registering  of  deeds  and  conveyances 
disposing  of  real  estates,  was  appointed  to  be  effected  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Middlesex, 
2  Anne  1703,  et  aeq.  By  this  regulation,  greater  security  was  made  for  purchasers 
and  mortgagees ;  and  the  value  of  estates  increased  in  the  register  counties.  The  regis- 
tering of  shipping  in  the  Thames  was  commenced  1786 ;  and  throughout  England,  1 787. 

RELIGION.  Properly,  that  awful  reverence  and  pure  worship  that  is  due  to  God,  the 
supreme  Author  of  all  beings,  though  it  is  very  often  abused,  and  applied  to  super- 
stitious adorations  among  Christians,  and  to  idols  and  false  gods  among  the  heathens. 
~^Pardan.  Religion  had  its  origin  in  most  tribes  and  nations  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  causes  of  natural  phenomena,  benefits  beings  ascribed  to  a  good  spirit,  and  evils 
to  a  bad  one. — Phillips.  Religious  ceremonies  in  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Enos,  2832  b.c. — Lenglet,  See  the  different 
sects  as  described  throughout  the  volume.  The  Establisht^  religion  of  England 
commenced  with  the  Reformation  {which  see),  1534.  Tlie  Six  Articles  of  religion, 
for  the  non-observance  of  which  many  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  suffered 
death,  pasted  1539.    The  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  established  first  in  1552  ;  they 
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were  reduced  from  forty-two  to  thirty-nine  in  January  1563,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  parliament  in  1571.     See  Articles  of  Religion, 

MONSTRANTS.  A  sect  in  Holland,  called  also  Arminians,  very  namerous  and 
powerful,  taking  their  name  from  a  writing  or  remonstrance  presented  to  the  States 
in  1609,  wherein  they  reduced  their  doctrine  to  five  articles.  The  Calvinists,  who 
opposed  them,  and  had  the  governing  power,  used  them  very  severely ;  and  at  a 
synod  held  at  Dort,  their  opinions  were  condemned  in  1618. 

RENTS  IN  England.  Rents  were  first  made  payable  in  money,  instead  of  in  kind, 
A.D.  1135.  Numerous  statutes  have  been  enacted  in  various  reigns  to  define  the 
relations  and  regulate  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By  the  Act 
8  Anne,  no  goods  are  removeable  from  tenements  under  an  execution  until  the  rent 
shall  have  been  paid  to  the  landlord  by  the  sheriff,  1709.  In  England,  the  duke  of 
Sutherland  received  his  rents  in  the  value  of  com,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  value  of 
wool  and  sheep.  The  rental  of  England,  including  land,  houses,  and  mines,  was  six 
millions  about  the  year  1600,  and  twelve  years*  purchase  the  value  of  land.  About 
1690,  the  rental  amounted  to  fourteen  millions,  and  the  land  was  worth  eighteen 
years'  purchase. — Davenant  on  the  Revenuee,  The  present  rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  recently  estimated  in  parliament  at  127  millions.    See  Land,  ^c, 

REPEAL  ov  TBI  UNION.  An  Irish  association  was  formed  with  this  object  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  OXonnell,  m  1829.  A  proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant prohibited  the  meetings  of  a  society  **  leagued  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  Society  for  Legal  and  LegislatiTe 
Relief,  or  the  Anti-Union  Society,"  Oct.  18,  1830.  A  new  and  more  resolved 
association  more  recently  sprung  up,  and  in  1841,  1842,  and  1843  became  more 
violent,  each  successive  year,  in  its  deliberations.  Assemblies  of  the  lower  cUaaes 
of  the  people  were  held,  in  the  last*  named  year,  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  some 
of  them  amounting  to  150,000  persons,  and  called  "  monster  meetings."  The  pvat 
meeting  at  Trim  took  place  on  March  19  ;  the  assemblages  at  MuUingar,  Cork,  and 
Longford,  on  May  14,  21,  and  28,  respectively  ;  those  at  Drogheda,  Kilkenny, 
Mallow,  and  Dundalk,  on  June  5,  8,  11,  and  29;  those  at  Donnybrook  and 
Baltingiass,  July  3,  and  20  ;  at  Tara,  Aug.  15 ;  at  Loughrea,  Clifton,  and  Lismore, 
Sept  10,  17,  and  24;  and  at  Mullaghmast,  Oct.  1.  A  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Clontarf,  on  Oct  8,  was  suppressed  by  government ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
chief  associates  were  immediately  afterwards  prosecuted,  and  were  brought  to 
trial,  Jan.  15,  1844.     See  Trials, 

REQUESTS,  Courts  ov.     See  articles  Courts  (^Requests,  and  Conscience. 

RESTORATION,  The.  Emphatically  so  called,  being  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  to  the  crown  of  England,  after  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  and  four 
months,  between  January  30,  1649,  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  May  29, 
1660,  on  which  latter  day  the  exiled  monarch  was  restored. 

RETREAT  op  the  GREEKS.  Memorable  retreat  of  10,000  Greeks  who  had  joined 
the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  Xenophon 
was  selected  by  his  brother  officers  to  superintend  the  retreat  of  his  countrymen. 
He  rose  superior  to  danger,  and  though  under  continual  alarms  from  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled  to  cross  rapid  rivers,  penetrate  through  rast 
deserts,  gain  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he  could  rest  secure  for  awhile,  and  refresh 
his  tired  companions.  This  celebrated  retreat  was  at  last  happily  effected ;  the 
Greeks  returned  home  after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or  leagues,  which  was  per- 
formed in  215  days,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months.  The  whole  perhaps  might 
now  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  but  obscurely  known,  if  the  great  philosopher  who 
planned  it  had  not  employed  his  pen  in  describing  the  dangers  which  he  escaped,  and 
the  difficulties  which  he  surmounted.     401  B.C. —  Vossius, 

REVENUE,  PUBLIC,  op  England.  The  revenue  collected  for  the  civil  list,  and 
for  all  the  other  charges  of  government,  as  well  ordinary  as  extraordinary,  1,200,000/. 
per  annum,  in  1660,  the  first  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Raised  to 
6,000,000/.,  and  every  branch  of  the  revenue  anticipated,  which  vras  the  origin  of  the 
funds  and  the  national  debt,  William  and  Mary,  1690. — Salmon's  Chron.  Hist, 

OBNBaAL  VIBW  OW  THK  PUBUC  SMVKVXm  SINCB  THB  OOKqOBST,  BV  SB  JOHN  SIllCLAm. 


WnUamtheConquoror         .        .  £400,000 

WIUiamRufus          .         .         .    .  350,000 

Henry  I. 300.000 

Btepheo           850«000 


Henry  n.  ....  jtfSOO.flOO 

RkdiardL lS0,O0t 

John 100.0M 

Henry  UL «l,090 
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REVENUE,  Public  of  England,  continued. 


James  L  • 

Charles  I. 

Commonwealth 

Charles  II. 

James  II. 

WUliamllT. 

Amio  (at  the  Union 

George  I. 

George  II. 

George  IIL,  1788 

Ditto,  1820.  United  Kingdom 

George  IV.,  1825,  ditto 

William  IV..  1830,  ditto 

Ditto,  1835.  ditto.     . 

Yiotoria,  1845,  ditto    . 


j^fiOO.OOO 
895.819 
l.«I7.»47 
1.8UO,000 
2.001,856 
3.895,205 
5,891,803 
6.7C3.643 
8.522.540 

15^72,971 
65,599.570 
62,871.300 
55,431.317 
50,494,738 
51,067.856 


Edward  L                              .  4^150.900 

Edward  IL               .         .         .    .  100.000 

Edward  III 154.000 

Richard  U.                         .         .    .  130.000 

Henry  IV.             ....  100,000 

Henry  V. 76.643 

Henry  VI.            ....  64,976 

Edward  IV.              ....  **** 

Edward  V 100.000 

Richard  lU.              .  130.000 

Henry  VII 400.<X)0 

Henry  VUI.              .         ...  800.000 

Edward  VI 400.000 

Mary                 450.000 

Elixaheth             ....  500.060 

REVOLUTION,  Era  of  the.  This  memorable  revolution  took  place  in  England  in 
1688,  and  ii  styled  bj  Voltaire  as  the  era  of  English  liberty.  James  II.  had  ren- 
dered himself  hateful  to  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and  oppression ;  and  soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  at  Torbay,  November  5, 1688,  the  throne  was 
abdicated  by  James,  who  fled.  The  revolntion  was  consummated  by  William  III. 
and  his  qneen  (Mary,  daughter  of  James)  being  proclaimed,  February  IS,  and 
crowned  April  11,  1689. 

REVOLUTIONS,  Rimarkablk  in  Ancient  History.  The  Assyrian  empire 
destroyed,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  536  b.c. 
The  Macedonian  empire  founded  on  the  destruction  of  the  Persian,  on  the  defeat  of 
Darius  Codomanus,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  331  B.C.  The  Roman  empire  esta- 
blished on  the  ruins  of  the  Macedonian,  or  Greek  monarchy,  by  Julius  Caesar,  47  b.c. 
The  Eastern  empire,  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Roman,  a.d.  306.  The  empire  of  the  Western  Franks  began  under  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  802.  This  empire  underwent  a  new  revolution,  and  became  the  German  empire 
under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  a.d.  1273,  n'om 
whom  it  is  also  called  the  Monarchy  of  the  Austrians.  The  Eastern  empire  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  about  a.d.  1293.  See  also  the  Revolutions  of  particular 
countries  under  their  proper  heads,  as  RomOf  France,  Portugal,  &c. 

REVOLUTIONS,  the  most  celebrated  in  modern  history.  In  Portugal, 
A.D.  1640.  In  England,  1688.  In  PoUnd,  1704,  1795,  and  1830.  In  Russia, 
1730  and  1762.  In  Sweden,  1772  and  1809.  In  America,  1775.  In  France,  1789 
and  1830.  In  Holland,  1795.  In  Venice,  1797.  In  Rome,  1798.  In  the  Nether- 
lands, 1830.   In  Brunswick,  1830.   In  Braxil,  1831.   See  these  countries  respectively. 

RHEIMS.  The  principal  church  here  was  built  before  a.d.  406 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  now  very  beautiful.  The  corpse  of  St.  Remy,  the  archbishop, 
is  preserved  behind  the  high  altar,  in  a  magnificent  shrine.  The  kings  of  France 
have  been  successively  crowned  at  Blieims ;  probably,  because  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  when  converted  from  paganism,  was  baptised  in  the  cathedral 
here,  in  the  year  496.  This  dty  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the  last 
months  of  the  late  war,  1814. 

RHETORIC.  Rhetorical  points  and  accents  were  invented  by  Aristophanes  of  Bysan. 
tinm,  200  B.C. — Abb^  Lenglet,  Rhetoric  was  first  taught  in  Latin  at  Rome  by 
Photius  Gallus,  87  b.c. — Idem,  **  We  are  first  to  consider  what  is  to  be  said  { 
secondly,  how ;  thirdly,  in  what  words ;  and  lastly,  how  it  is  to  be  ornamented.''.^ 
Cicero,  A  regius  professor  of  rhetoric  was  appointed  in  Edinburgh,  April  20, 1762, 
when  Dr.  Bla&  became  first  professor. 

RHINE,  CONFEDERATION  of  the.    See  article  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

RHODE-ISLAND,  America.  Celebrated  for  its  fine  women,  and  called  by  travellers 
the  *'  Eden  of  America."  Settled,  1636  and  1644.  It  was  Uken  in  the  war  of 
independence  by  the  British,  Dec.  6, 1776  ;  but  was  evacuated  by  them  Oct.  25, 1779. 

RHODES.  This  city  was  peopled  from  Crete,  as  early  as  916  b.c.  The  Rhodians 
were  famous  navigators,  masters  of  the  sea,  and  institutors  of  a  maritime  code,  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  republic  not  completed  till  480  b.c. 
The  dty  built  432  b.c.  Its  ftimous  Colossus  (which  see)  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake, 224  B.C.,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracen  admiral  Moavia^  a.d.  672.^ 
krieetleif. 
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RICHMOND,  SuRRST.  Anciently  called  Sheen,  which,  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  signifiai 
resplendent.  Here  stood  a  palace  in  which  Edward  I.  and  II.  resided,  and  Edward 
III.  died,  1377.  Here  also  died  Anne,  queen  of  Richard  II.,  who  first  taught  the 
English  ladies  the  use  of  the  side-saddle.  The  palace  was  repaired  by  Henry  V., 
who  founded  three  religious  houses  near  it  In  1497  it  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  bat 
Henry  VII.  rebuilt  it,  and  commanded  that  the  village  should  be  called  Richmond, 
he  having  borne  the  title  of  earl  of  Richmond  before  he  obtained  the  crown ;  and  here 
he  died  in  1509.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  this  palace  for  a  short  time 
during  the  reign  of  her  sister.  When  she  became  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  favourite 
places  of  residence ;  and  here  she  closed  her  illustrious  career,  March  24,  1603.  It 
was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  The  beantifiil  park  and 
sardens  were  enclosed  by  Charles  I.  The  observatory  was  built  by  sir  W.  Chamben 
m  1769.  In  Richmond,  Thomson  **  sung  the  Seasons  and  their  change;"  and  here 
he  died,  Aug.  27, 1748.  On  a  monument  of  this  exquisitely  sweet  and  moral  poet 
has  been  inscribed  the  high  and  glowing  eulogy  so  merited  by  the  tendency  of  aU  be 
wrote: — 

*<  Not  one  immoral,  one  oormpted  thought. 
One  line  whioh«  dying,  he  could  wiah  to  blot.** 

RIALTO,  AT  Vknicb.  This  renowned  bridge  is  mentioned  by  Shakspeare  in  his 
**  Merchant  of  Venice."  It  was  built  in  1570,  and  consists  of  a  ungle  arch,  but  a 
very  noble  one,  of  marble,  built  across  the  Grand  Canal,  near  the  middle,  whnne  it  ii 
the  narrowest :  this  celebrated  arch  is  ninety  feet  wide  on  the  level  of  the  canal,  and 
twenty-four  feet  high. 

RIGHTS,  BILL  op.  The  declaration  made  by  the  lords  and  oommoni  of  Jtngl^nH  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  Feb.  13,  1689.    See  BUI  qf  RighU, 

RIOTS  IN  British  History.  The  riotous  assembling  of  twelve  or  more  persons, 
and  their  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation,  was  first  made  hJgh.treason  by  a  statute 
enacted  3  and  4  Edward  VI.,  1548-9.  The  present  statute,  usually  nnderstood  as 
the  Riot  Aci,  was  passed  2  George  I.  1715. 

Some  riotous  dtiaena  of  London  demolished 

the  convent  belonging  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey ;  the  ringleader  was  hanged,  and  the 

rest  had  their  hands  and  feet  out  off,  6th 

Henry  III.,  ISSl. 
Goldsmiths*  and  Tailors*  companies  fought  in 

the  streets  uf  London ;  sevra^  were  killed 

on  each  side ;  the  sheriffs  quelled  it,  and 

thirtem  were  hanged,  1262. 
A  riot  at  Norwich :  the  rioters  burnt  the  ca- 
thedral and  monastery ;    the  king   went 

thither,  and  saw  the  ringleaders  executed, 

1871. 
The  memorable  riot  in  London  known  as  the 

riot  of  Evil   May-day,  1617.    See  article 

Evil  May-day, 
A  riot  in  London,  and  Dr.  Lamb  killed  by 

the  mob,  June  1688. 
A  riot,  on  pretence  of  pulling  down  houses  of 

ill-fame:  several  of  the  ringleaders  hanged, 

1668. 
Another,  at  Guildhall,  at  the  election  of  she- 

riflte:   several  considerable  persons,   who 

■eiced  the  lord  mayor,  were  concerned,  1689. 
At  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries,  on  account  of 

the  Union,  1707. 
In  London,  on  account  of  Dr.  Sacheverel's 

trial;    several  dissenting  meeting-houses 

were  broken  open,  1709L 
Riot  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  mobs,  called  Or- 

mond  and  Newcastle  mobs.    The  Riot  Act 

passed  the  same  year,  great  mischief  having 

been  done  by  both  parties  in  London,  1716. 
The  Mttg-houte  riot,  in  Salisbury-court,  be- 
tween the  Whigs  and  Tories.     The  riot 

quelled  by  the  guards,  1716. 


Of  the  Spitalflelds  weavers,  on  account  sf 
employing  workmen  come  over  troai  Ire* 
land.  QueUed  by  the  military,  but  many 
lives  lost,  1736. 

Between  the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  langHaii  hay- 
makers, same  year. 

The  memorable  riot  at  Edinburgh,  where  the 
mob  rose,  set  fire  to  the  prison,  and  took 
out  Captain  Porteous,  whom  they  hanged, 
1736.    See  PerUout, 

A  great  body  of  rioters  In  Woroestenhire 
(nailers)  march  to  Birmingham,  and  make 
their  own  terms  with  the  iron-merchsnts 
there,  1737. 

Of  sailors,  who  were  robbed  and  fll-naed  at  a 
house  of  ill-fame  in  the  Strand;  being 
assisted  by  a  large  body,  they  pulled  down 
the  house  and  destroyed  the  furniture  of 
several  others,  taming  the  women  naked 
into  the  streets,  3749. 

Of  the  Spitalflelds  weavers;  the  duke  of 
Bedford  narrowly  escaped  being  klDed; 
many  lives  lost,  1785.  

A  mob  in  St.  George's  Fidds,  to  seeMr.  Wilkes 
in  the  King's  Bench  prison;  the  military 
aid  indiscreetly  called  for  by  the  Jnstioes  of 
the  peace,  and  several  innocent  pemns, 
particularly  young  Allen,  fired  upon,  and 
kiUed,  1768. 

The  memorable  riot  in  Londtm  by  the  fopvt- 
lace,  called  Lord  George  Ctordonti  mob, 
June  2  to  7,  1780.  See  Oordon*i  **  Ne 
Popery"  Mob, 

At  Birmingham,  on  account  of  commemo* 
rating  the  French  Revolution,  July  14, 1791, 
when  several  houses  wen  destroyed. 
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RIOTS  IN  British  History,  continued. 

In  variona  parts  of  SootUnd,  on  account  of 
the  MlUtia  Act,  Augort  1797*  when  aeyeral 
were  killed. 

At  Maidstone  at  the  trial  of  Artbor  O'Connor 
and  others^  May  82, 1796 ;  the  earl  of  Thanet, 
Mr.  Ferguson,  and  others  were  actire  in 
endeaTOuring  to  rescue  O'Connor,  for  which 
th«y  were  tried  and  convicted,  April  85, 1799. 

At  Lirerpool,  occasionod  by  a  quarrel  between 
a  party  of  dragoons  and  a  press-gang,  June 
97. 18U9. 

O.P.  Riot  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Corent-gar- 
den.  Sept  1809.    See  0.  P.  Riot, 

In  Piccadilly,  in  consequence  of  the  house  of 
commons  committing  sir  Francis  Burdett 
to  the  Tower,  April  6, 1810. 

At  SheflEleld,  during  which  800  muskets  be- 
longing to  the  local  militia  were  destroyed, 
AprU  14, 1812. 

In  yarious  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  by 
the  Luddites,  during  1811  and  1812. 

At  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  on  account  of 
the  celebrated  Dog  (if  MonUirgit.  This 
riot  continued  several  nights,  and  the  mis- 
chief done  was  very  condderable,  Dec.  1814. 

Alarming  riots  at  Westminster,  on  account  of 
the  Com  Bill ;  they  lasted  several  days, 
March  1815. 

At  the  ddp6t  at  Dartmoor,  in  quelling  which 
seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  thirty- 
five  wounded,  AprU  1815. 

Popular  meeting  at  Spa-fields,  when  the 
shops  of  the  gunsmiths  were  attacked  for 
arms.  Bfr.  Piatt  shot  in  that  of  Bfr.  Beck- 
with  on  Snow-hiU.Dec.  2, 1R16.  Watson  tried 
for  high-treason,  but  acquitted,  June  1817. 

In  the  Park,  on  the  prince  regent  going  to 
the  house,  in  which  an  air-gun  was  fired  at 
his  royal  highness,  January  28, 1817> 

At  ICanchester,  in  consequence  of  a  popular 
meeting,  March  3, 1817. 

Memorable  aflflray  at  Manchester,  called  the 
*'  Field  of  Peterloo,"  August  16, 1819.  See 
ManchetUr  Rii/innn  Meeting. 

Again  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  of  several 
nights'  duration.  This  riot  originated  with 
the  friends  of  Miss  Byrne,  to  whose  wishes 
the  patentee,  Mr.  Jones,  yielded  in  the  end, 
on  the  representation  of  certain  facts,  from 
motives  of  humanity,  towards  the  young 
lady,  1819. 

Riot  at  Paldey  and  Glasgow;  many  houses 


At  Edinburgh,  on  the  acquittal  of  the  queen, 
November  19, 182U. 

At  the  funersl  of  the  queen,  in  consequence  of 
the  military  opposing  the  body  being  carried 
through  the  City,  August  14, 1821. 

At  Knightshridge,  between  the  military  and 
the  populace  on  the  funeral  of  Honey  and 
Francis,  August  26,  1821. 

In  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland  for 
several  months,  in  1821  and  1822 ;  and  in  the 
north  in  1893. 

At  the  Theatre  in  Dublin;  the  memorable 
riot  called  the  •'  Bottle  Conspiracy  "agsdn»t 
the  marquess  Wellesley,  lord-lieutenant, 
December  14, 1822. 

Riot  of  Ballybay.  For  this  affair  Mr.  Law- 
less was  arrested,  October  9,  1888. 

Riot  at  Limerick;  the  provision-warehouses 
attacked  and  plundered,  and  great  mischief 
done,  June  15, 1830. 

[For  the  lamentable  and  fatal  affrays  at 
CoiUepolUxrd  and  Newtownbany,  see  these 
artiolea] 

Alarming  riots  at  Merthyr^Tydvi],  among 
the  iron-workers,  several  of  whom,  fired  on 
by  the  military,  were  killed  and  wounded, 
June  3, 1831. 

Riot  at  the  Forest  of  Dean,  when  great  mis- 
chief ensued,June8, 1831.  Bee  Dean,  Forest  (if. 

Fatal  riots  at  Bristol,  which  commenced 
October  29, 1831.    Bee  Bristol. 

ASny  at  Castleshock,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
when  a  number  of  police,  attacked  by  the 
populace,  were,  with  their  commander,  Mr. 
Gibbins.  kiUod,  Deo.  14, 1831. 

Riot  at  Boughton,  near  Canterbury,  produced 
by  a  body  of  persons  called  J%amitest  headed 
by  a  fanatic  named  Thorn,  or  Courteuay, 
who,  with  others,  wai>  killed,  May  31,  1838. 
See  Thomites. 

Great  riots  throughout  the  country,  occa- 
sioned by  the  Chartists.  Suppressed  by 
proclamation,  December  12, 1838. 

Riots  in  Birmingham,  when  much  mischief 
ensues,  July  15, 1839.    See  Birmingham. 

Great  riot  at  Newport,  caused  by  the  Chart- 
ists, headed  by  an  ex-magistrate,  John 
Fmst ;  many  persons  killed,  November  4, 
1839.  See  NeteporU 
Meditated  Chartist  outbreak  at  ShcfBeld,  with 
most  destructive  objects,  providenthtlly  dis- 
covered, and  many  persons  concerned  in 
the  plot  arrested,  January  11, 1840. 


plundered,  September  16, 1819. 

ROADS  OF  England.  The  first  general  repair  of  the  highways  of  this  conntry  was 
directed  in  1288.  Acts  passed  for  the  purpose  in  1524  and  1555,  and  were  followed 
by  others  in  Elizabeth's  and  the  succeeding  reigns.  Roads  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  were  begun  by  general  Wade  in  1746.  Loudon  M' Adam's  roads  were 
introduced  about  1818 ;  he  prescribes  the  breaking  of  stones  to  six  ounces  weight, 
and  calculates  the  expense  of  breaking  stones  at  a  shilling  a  ton ;  clean  flints  and 
granite  clippings  answer  best.  Wooden  pavements  were  successfully  tried  in  the 
streets  of  London  ;  at  Whitehall  in  1839,  and  in  other  streets  in  1840.  See  Rinnan 
Road$  and  Wooden  Pavements, 

ROASTING  ALIVE.  One  of  the  earliest  insUncesof  this  cruel  death  is  that  of 
Bocchoris,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  slowly  roasted  alive  by  order  of  Sabacon  of 
Ethiopia,  737  b.c.^ — Abbi  Lenglet,  The  unfortunate  sir  John  Oldeastle,  lord  Cob- 
haniy  the  first  noble  martyr  to  the  Reformation^  was  hung  by  the  ndddle  in  chains. 
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hit  legt  having  preTioosIy  been  broken,  and  thus  roasted  and  consumed,  5  Henry  Y. 
1418.  M.  Serretotwaa  roasted  alive  by  a  slow  fire,  on  a  charge  of  hcnsy,  at 
Oeneva,  in  1553.  Many  martyrs  and  others  snffered  death  in  thin  manner;  and  ia 
some  countries,  criminals  are  roasted  alive  to  the  present  day. 
ROBBERS.  Firsts UDished  with  death  by  Edmund  I.'s  laws,  which  directed  that  tiie 
eldest  robber  should  be  hanged.  The  punishment  was  pecuniary  till  that  time.  The 
most  remarlcable  robbers  were  Robin  Hood,  in  England,  a.d.  1189  (see  RMm 
Hood),  and  Claud  Du  Val,  ^  executed  at  Tyburn,"  says  an  historian  quaintly,  "  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  women,"  January,  1670.  In  Ireland,  the  fiunooa  Mac  Cabs 
was  hanged  at  Naas,  Aug.  19,  1691.  (Galloping  Hogan,  the  rapparee,  flonriahed  st 
this  period.  Freney,  the  celebrated  highwayman,  surrendered  himself,  May  10, 
1749.     In  later  times,  the.  accomplished  Harrington  transported,  Sept.  22, 1790. 

ROBESPIERRE'S  REIGN  or  TERROR.  Maximilian  Robespierre  headed  the 
populace  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  demanding  the  dethronement  of  the  Idag, 
July  17,  1791.  He  was  triumphant  in  1793,  and  great  numbers  of  eminent  men 
and  citizens  were  sacrificed  during  his  sanguinary  administration.  BiUaud  VarenDOi 
denounced  the  tyranny  of  Rob«pierre  in  the  tribune,  July  28,  1794.  Cries  of 
**  Down  with  the  tyrant  1"  resounded  through  the  hall ;  and  so  groit  was  the  abhor^  ' 
renoe  of  the  Convention  of  this  wiclced  minister,  that  he  was  immediatelr  ordered  to 
the  place  of  execution  and  suffered  death,  no  man  deeming  himself  safe  white 
Robespierre  lived. 

ROBIN  HOOD.  The  celebrated  captain  of  a  notorious  band  of  robbers,  who  infested 
the  forest  of  Sherwood  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  from  thence  made  excurnons  to 
many  parts  of  England,  in  search  of  booty.  Some  historians  assert  that  this  wu 
only  a  name  assumed  by  the  then  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  dii^aced  and 
banished  the  court  by  Richard  I.  at  his  accession.  Robin  Hood,  Little  John  his 
friend  and  second  in  command,  with  their  numerous  followers,  continued  didr 
depredations  from  about  1189  to  1247,  when  he  died. — Stowe*$  Chron. 

ROCHESTER,  Sss  of.  This  bishopric  is  the  smallest,  and  next  to  Canterbury,  the 
most  ancient  in  England,  it  having  been  founded  by  St  Augustin  about  ten  yean 
after  he  came  first  to  England.  The  cathedral  church  was  first  erected  by  Ethelbeit, 
king  of  Kent,  when  it  was  made  a  bishop's  see.  St  Justin  was  bishop  in  604. 
Rochester  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  358/.  3«.  2^4.  per  annum. 

ROCKETS,  CONGREVE'S.  War  implemenU  of  very  destructive  power,  were  invented 
by  sir  William  Congreve  about  1803.  The  carcase  rockets  were  first  used  at 
Boulogne,  their  powers  having  been  previously  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  several  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  1806.     See  article  Boulogne  Flotilla, 

ROCKINGHAM  ADMINISTRATIONS.  That  in  which  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the 
eari  of  Shelbume,  &c  were  joined,  commenced  in  July  1765.  That  of  which  brd 
Camden,  Charles  James  Fox,  lord  Shelbume,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Townshend,  &c.  were  members,  March  30,  1782. 
See  Administrations, 

ROLLS'  CHAPEL,  London.  Founded  by  Henry  III.  in  1233,  for  ordaining  Jewish 
rabbles  converted  to  Christianity.  On  the  banishment  of  the  Jews,  thebuildings 
now  called  the  Rolls,  and  the  chapel,  were  annexed  by  patent  to  the  keeper  of  the 
rolls  of  Chancery,  from  which  circumstance  they  took  their  name.  All  the  public 
records  from  the  time  of  Richard  III.  are  kept  in  presses  in  this  chapel,  as  those 
before  that  era  are  in  the  Tower. — Noorthouck^s  History  €f  London, 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS.  The  progress  of  Christianity  during  the  life-time  of  its 
dirine  founder  was  confined  within  narrow  bounds :  t^e  Holy  Land  was  alone  the 
scene  of  his  labours,  and  of  his  life  and  death.  The  period  of  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  may  be  dated  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  by  Con- 
stantine,  a.d.  323.  See  Rome.  The  foundation  of  the  papal  power  dates  froai 
A.D.  606,  when  Boniface  III.  assumed  the  title  of  Universal  Bbhop.  See  Pope. 
Pepin,  king  of  France,  invested  pope  Stephen  II.  with  the  temporal  dominions  of 
Rome  and  its  territories,  a.d.  756.  The  tremendous  power  of  the  Roman  pontifi 
was  weakened  by  the  Reformation,  and  has  since  been  gradually  yidding  to  the 
influence  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  amoqg 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Of  225  millions  of  Christians,  about  160  millions  are,  or 
pass  under  the  denomination  of,  Roman  Catholics. — M.  Balhi, 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ASSOCIATION.  An  organised  aBumbly  in  Ireland,  whose 
object  was  the  removal  of  the  political  and  civil  disabilities  which  then  affected  their 
sect.  Previously  to  1824,  Tarions  associations  had  existed  under  other  appellations, 
but  with  similar  purpose.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the  suppression  of  this 
body,  March  5,  1829  ;  but  it  voted  its  own  dissolution  (its  object  having  been 
achieved)  Feb.  12,  preceding.     See  Roman  Catholics, 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGY.  In  contrast  with  the  present  vast  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  these  countries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  may  be  viewed  their 
former  comparative  fewness.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  official  returns  made  to  the  council  of  state,  shortly  after  the  memo- 
rable revolution  of  1688,  and  registered  at  the  Council-office,  Dublin  Castle,  in  1704. 


Antrim         .         .  18 

Dublin 

.  36 

Limerick 

.47 

Sligo          .         .    .  39 

Armagh    .         .    .  19 

The  city 

.  34 

The  city    . 

.  12 

Tippcrary     .         .  45 

Catherlough           .  14 

Fermanagh 

.  13 

Londonderry 

.  14 

Tyrone     .         .    .  27 

Cavan       .        .     .  30 

Gal  way 

.  87 

Longford 

.  16 

Waterford    .         .  27 

Clan    .                  .45 

The  town 

.    8 

Louth 

.  14 

Wcstmeath        .    .  36 

Cork         .         .    .  38 

Kerry 

.  36 

Mayo 

.  51 

Wexford      .         .  34 

City  of  Cork          .    4 

Kildare 

.  30 

Meath 

.  65 

Wicklow           .    .  13 

Donegal                .  21 

Kilkenny 

.  3U 

Monaghan 

.  17 

Youghal                .    1 

Down                .    .  30 

King's  County 

.  SO 

Queen's  County 

.  25 

- 

Drogheda              .    2 

Leitrim 

.  23 

Roscommon  . 

.  49 

Total             .     1060 

The  number  of  Romaj 

D  Catholic  cler 

gy  in 

Ireland  at  prei 

lent  is  very  considerable. 

but  no  official  returns  have  been  published  whereby  to  state  it  accurately. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  OF  THESE  REALMS.  Laws  were  enacted  against  them 
in  1539.  They  were  forbidden  the  British  court  in  1673 ;  but  restored  to  favour 
there  in  1685.  Disabled  from  holding  offices  of  trust  16R9 ;  and  excluded  from  the 
British  throne  same  year.  Obliged  to  register  their  names  and  estates  1717.  In- 
dulgences were  granted  to  Roman  Catholics  by  parliament  in  1778.  They  were 
permitted  to  purchase  land,  and  take  it  by  descent,  1780.  In  London,  an  immense 
multitude  assembled  in  St.  George's  fields  to  accompany  lord  George  Gordon  with  a 
petition  to  repeal  the  law  of  a  preceding  session  favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
here  they  divided  into  bodies,  and  proceeded  to  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, insulting  the  members  of  both  houses,  and  compelling  them  to  put  cockades 
to  their  hats,  inscribed  "  No  Popery,"  Lord  George  having  harangued  them,  and 
announced  that  their  petition  had  been  rejected,  dreadful  excesses  followed  (see  Gor- 
dons Mob).  Further  disabilities  removed,  1793,  and  at  subsequent  periods.  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passed,  April  13, 1829.     See  Penal  Laws. 


OIVISTON8  ON  TUK  CATHOLIC  QUKSTJON 

[Bill  first  proposed  aa  a  measure  of 
gOTemment<J 
1829.    Feb.  21.    Bead  a  first  time    . 


IN  TMB  BBITIBH  HOCSa  O'  COMMONS  : 

18Sa    March  6.      For  committee    .  .188 

March  18.    For  second  reading  .  IW 

March  aa    For  third  reading  .  178 


THB  DITI8TONS  ON  TRB  SAMB  BILL  IN   TUB  HOU8B  Of  lOKDS  WBRB  AS  FOLLOW  : 

1829.    March  31.    Read  a  first  time,  nemine  diucniitnte. 

April  4.      Second  reading :  For  the  biU,  217— against  it,  112.    Majority  .    .  105 
April  la    Third  reading :    For  the  bUl.  2ia-again8t  it,  109.    Mi^rity  .    .  104 

The  royal  assent  was  given  to  this  measure,  and  it  became  a  law,  10th  of  Geoi^e  lY., 
April  13,  1829.  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  been  elected  for  Clare  county,  July  5, 
1828,  now  took  his  seat,  he  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  representative  in  parlia- 
ment since  the  Revolution.  The  first  English  member  returned  was  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  for  Horsham,  May  4,  1829  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  lords  Dormer  and 
Clifford,  were  the  first  Roman  Catholic  peers  who  took  their  seats,  April  28,  1829. 
Mr.  Alexander  Raphael  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  sheriff  of  London,  Sept.  28, 
1834.  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  judge  (as  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,)  appointed  Oct.  30,  1836 ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected 
first  Roman  Catholic  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1841. 

ROMAN  ROADS  in  ENGLAND.  Our  historians  maintain,  but  are  mistaken,  that 
there  were  but  four  of  these  roads. — Camden,  They  were  :  Ist,  Watling-strbbt. 
so  named  from  Vitellianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  directed  it,  the  Britons  calling 
him  in  their  language  Guetalin,  2d.  Ikenbld,  or  Ikbnild-strkbt,  from  its  begin- 
ning  among  the  loeni,  3d.  Fosse,  or  Fossb-way,  probably  from  its  haying  been 
defended  by  a  fosse  on  both  sides.  4th.  Erm in-strbbt,  from  Irmuntul^  a  German 
word,  meaning  Mercury,  whom  our  German  ancestors  worshipped  under  that  name. 
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^The  Romans,"  saji  Isidore,  "made  roads  almost  all  OTer  the  world,  to  have 
their  marches  in  a  straight  line,  and  to  employ  the  people ;"  and  criminals  were 
frequently  condemned  to  work  at  snch  roads,  as  we  learn  from  Soetonias,  in  his 
life  of  Caligala.  They  were  commenced  and  completed  at  yarious  periods,  between 
the  2nd  and  4th  centaries,  and  the  Roman  soldiery  were  employed  in  making 
them,  that  inactivity  might  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  raise  distnrbanoe.— 
Bede. 

ROMANCES.  **  Stories  of  love  and  arms,  wherein  abundance  of  enthusiastic  flights 
of  the  imagination  are  introduced,  giving  false  images  of  life/* — Pamon,  As 
Heliodorus,  a  bishop  of  Tricea,  in  Tbessaly,  was  the  author  of  Ethiopies^  in  Greek 
i\  e  first  work  in  this  species  of  writing,  he  is  hence  styled  the  ^  Father  of  ELomances.'' 
His  work  has  a  moral  tendency,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue  of  chastity. 
He  flourished  a.d.  398. — Huei  de  Oripine  Fabul,  Roman, 

ROME.  Once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  subsequently  the  seat  of  the  most  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ever  acknowledged  by  mankind.  Romulus  it  univer- 
sally supposed  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  celebrated  city,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  year  3961  of  the  Julian  period,  3251  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  753  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  431  years  after  Uie  Trojan 
war,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad.  In  its  original  state,  Rome  wis 
but  a  small  castle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatine ;  and  the  founder,  to  give  his 
followers  the  appearance  of  a  nation  or  a  barbarian  horde,  was  obliged  to  erect  a 
standard  as  a  common  asylum  for  every  criminal,  debtor,  or  murderer, -who  fled 
from  their  native  country  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  attended  them.  From 
such  an  assemblage  a  numerous  body  was  soon  collected,  and  before  the  death  of 
the  founder,  the  Romans  had  covered  with  their  habitations,  the  Palatine,  Capito- 
line,  Aventine,  Esquiline  hills,  with  Mount  CGelius,and  Quirinalis.  Their  numerous 
and  successful  wars  led,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  their  mastery  over  all  mankind, 
and  to  their  conquest  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world.  The  Romans  and 
the  Albans,  contesting  for  superiority,  agreed  to  choose  three  champions  on  each 
part  to  decide  it.  The  three  Horatii,  Roman  knights,  and  the  three  CuHa/tt, 
Albans,  having  been  elected  by  their  respective  countries,  engaged  in  the  celebrated 
combat,  which,  by  the  victory  of  the  Horatii,  united  Alba  to  Rome,  667  b.  c. — 
Xtoy. 


753 


750 


Foimdatioa  of  the  city  commenced  by 
RomuluB  .        .         .       B.  c. 

The  Itomans  seixe  on  the  Sabine  women 
at  a  public  spectacle,  and  detain  them 
for  wives        .         .         .... 

The  Ceninians  defeated,  and  first  trium- 
phal proce«don 748 

Rome  taken  by  the  Sabines ;  the  Sabines 
incorporated  with  the  Komans  as  one 
nation 747 

Romulus  sole  king  of  the  Romans  and 
Cures 

Conquest  of  the  Camerines  .    . 

The  Veil  conquered       .... 

Romulus  murdered  by  the  senators; 
reigned  37  years 

Numa  Pompilius  elected  king  of  the 
Romans 715 

He  institutes  the  several  orders  of  the 
priesthood 

The  augures  and  vestals  are  also  eeta- 
blished.    (See  Veitals.) 

Roman  calendar  of  10  months  refonned, 
and  made  12 

Numa  dies  of  old  age     .... 

War  with  the  Fidenates ;  the  city  of  Alba 
destroyed 

Ostia,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Tiber, 
built 

The  Apiolani  are  conquered      .         .    . 

Conquest  of  the  Etrurians     . 

The  first  census  of  the  Roman  sUte 
Is  taken.    {UngleU)    .... 


742 
738 
732 

716 


710 
710 
710 

m 

665 

627 
616 

607 
566 


509 

507 


Reign  of  Tarquinlus  Snperbns    .       b.  c  534 
The  rape  of  Lucretia  by  Sextos,  son  of 

Tarquin;    royalty    is    abolished,    and 

Rome  becomes  a  commonwealth  .         .  509 
Junius  Brutus  and  Tarquinlus  CoUatinoa 

first  consuls 5(J0 

First  alliance  of  the  Romans  with  Car- 
thage      

The  capitol  finished,  and  dedicated   to 

Jupiter  Capitolinui     . 
War  with  Etruria      .... 
The  lesser  triumph,  called  an  ovation ,  is 

begun 

The  Latines  declare  war  against  the  re- 

publio 501 

Titus  Lartius,  first  dictator    .  .495 

C.  Maroius  Coriolanus  banished .         .    .  491 
He  besieges  Rome,  but  withdraws  at  the 

suit  of  his  wife  and  mother .  .  488 

The  first  agrarian  law  is  published  at 

Rome  .         .  .         .    .  486 

The  Fabii  slain.    (See  Fabii.)  ,  477 

The  Secular  Games  first  oelebratad     .    .  456 
The  Decemviri  created  .  .         .451 

Virginius  kills  his  daughter,  Virginia.  t<i 

save  her  from  the  lust  of  Appios  Qaudiur  449 
Military  tribunes  first  created  •  .  .  444 
Office  of  censor  instituted      .         .  443 

Rome  aflUcted  with  an  awful  famine^  and 

many  persons,  on  account  of  it,  drown 

themselves  in  the  Tiber  .  .    .  440 

The    YeU    defeated,    and    their    kinf 

Tolnmnus,  slain  .437 
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ROME,  continued. 

War  with  the  Tuscans    .        .        .  b.  c  434 
A  temple  is  dedicated  to  Apollo  on  ac- 
count of  a  pestiloioe  ....  433 
Rqui  and  Yolaci  defeated    .         .         .    .  431 
Two  new  qnsstors  are  added  to  the  for- 
mer number 421 

Another,  and  more  dreadful  famine  oc- 

cursatRome 411 

Tliree  quKstors  are  chosen  from  the  body 

of  the  people  for  the  first  time  .  4]0 

The  knights  begin  to  terre  in  the  cavalry 

about  this  time 403 

Institution  of  the  Lectistemlan  festiral 

on  account  of  a  pestilence  .        .  389 

Veil  taken  after  a  siege  of  more  than  ten 

years 396 

The  Oanls,  under  Brennus,  besiege  Clu- 

slum 388 

Rome  burat  to  the  ground  by  the  Gauls, 

who  besiege  the  capitol    .  .    .  387 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  thrown  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock»  on  a  charge  of  aiming 
at  sorereign  power  .  .  384 

The  Volsoi  defeat  the  Romans    .        .    .  379 
The  first  appointment  of  curule  magi»> 

trates 371 

Lucius  Sextust  tiie  first  plebeian  consuL 

—Livw    .        .        .  .    .  366 

Marcus  Curtius  leaps  into  the  gulf  which 

had  opened  in  the  forum  .  362 

Titus  Iflanlius  made  dictator  .    .  353 

The  Gauls  defeated  in  Italy    .  .350 

War  with  the  Samnitee,  which  lasts  sixty 

years 343 

The  Testal    Minutia  buried  alive  on  a 

charge  of  incontinence     .  .    .  337 

Priests  first  elected  from  the  body  of  the 

people SOU 

The  Gauls  invade  the  Roman  territory  ; 

siege  of  Areczo 884 

The  vestal  Sextilia  buried  alive  for  a  vio- 
lation of  her  vow  .274 
First  Punic  war  commenced               .    .  S64 
Attilius  Regulus  put  to  a  cruel  death  by 

the  Carthaginians  .         .  855 

Second  Punic  war  breaks  out  .     .  818 

The  Romans  are  defeated  by  Hannibal  at 

CannsB 216 

Syracuse  taken  by  Marcellus  .    .  218 

Soipio  defeats  Hannibal  in  Africa  .        .  208 
The  first  liaoedonian  war  begins  with 

Philip 800 

Death  of  Sdpio  Africanus  the  Elder        •  185 
Second  Macedonian  war  begins               •  171 
First  library  erected  at  Rome              .    .  167 
Philosophers  and    rhetoricians  are   ba- 
nished Rome     161 

Third  Punic  war  begins     .  .    .  149 

Corinth  and  Carthage  deetnqred  by  the 

Romans.  {See  Carthape.)    .  .146 

The   Ambrones  defeated  by   Marius; 
Uieir   wives    being    refused   security 
from  violation,  murder  themselves  and 

their  chUdren 102 

TheMithridatiowar  {tekUhtee)     .        .    89 
Rome  besi^ed  by  four  armies  (vix.,  those 
of  Marina.  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sertoriua) 

and  taken 87 

Sjrlla's  defeat  of  Marius  .    .    82 

The  Catiline  oooq»iracy  .63 
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War  between  Cnear  and  Pompey        b.  c.  50 

Battle  of  Pharsalia  {which  te4)               .  47 

Caesar  killed  in  the  Senate-house         .    .  44 

Cicero  killed,  proscribed  by  Antony        .  43 

BatUeof  Philippi  {which  see)                   .  41 

Battle  of  Actium  {which  see)                .    .  31 
[The  commencement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire dates  from  this  year.] 
Octavius  takes  Alexandria                       .30 

He  assumes  the  title  of  ^ii(n<«fu«        .    .  37 
The  empire  now  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  ;    the  Temple  of  Janus  shut ; 

Jxsus  bom.    (Bee  Jews.)     ...  5 


Ovid  banished  to  Tomi  a.d.     9 

Tiberius  retires  to  Caprea  .26 

A  census  being  taken  by  Claudius,  the 

emperor  and  censor,  the  inhabitants  of 

Rome  are  found  to  amount  to  6*900,000. 

^Univ.nUt. 48 

Caractacus  brought  in  chains  to  Rome  .  51 
St  Paul  arrives  in  bonds  at  Rome  .  .  68 
Mero  bums  Rome  to  the  ground,  and 

charges  the  crime  upon  the  Christians. 

{See  Pertecuti4mt)       .        .        .        .    64 
Seneca.  Lucan,  fta,  put  to  death  .    65 

Peter  and  Paul  put  to  death  .  .67 

Jerusalem  taken,  and  levelled    to  the 

ground,  by  Titus  .  Sept.  8,    7o 

Revolt  of  the  Pftrthians  •    .    77 

The  Dacian  war,  continues  15  years  .  88 
Cornelia,  a  vestal,  buried  alive  .    98 

Pliny  Junior,  proconsul    in   Blthynia, 

sends  Trajan  his  celebrated  account  of 

the  Christians 102 

Trajan's  expedition  into  the  East,  against 

the  Parthians,  Ac.  .         .1(16 

Trajan's  Column  erected  at  Rome  .  .114 
Adrian,  during  his  resideooe  in  Britain, 

erects  the  famous  wall  .121 

Heresies  among  the  Christians  .  .  .  141 
The  worship  of  Serapis  introduced  .  .  146 
The  capitol  destroyed  by  lightning  .  188 
Bysantium  taken ;  its  walls  raxed  .  196 

The  Goths  are  paid  tribute  .    .  888 

[The  Goths,  Vandals.  Alani,  Suevi,  and 

other  Northern  nations  attack  the  em- 
pire on  all  hands.] 
Pompey's  amphitheatre  bumt  .  848 

Pestilence  throughout  the  empire  .  258 

Great  victory  over  the  Goths  obtained  by 

Claudius  ;  300,000  slain  209 

Longlnus  put  to  deatii       .  .    *  273 

The  Barbarians  obtain  Dacia  \  274 

The  era  of  Martyrs    .        .  •    i  284 

The  Franks  settle  in  Gaul.— JV^ref  .  887 
Constantius  dies  at  York    .  .    .  306 

Four  emperors  reign  at  one  time  ,  .  306 
Constantino  the  Great,  in  consequence  of 

a  vision,  places  the  cross  on  his  bannera^ 

and  arrives  at  Rome  .  f 

He  begins  to  favour  the  Christians  .  31 » 

He  tolerates  the  Christian  faith  .    .  32? 

Constantine  convokes  the  first  general 

council  of  Christians,  at  Nice  .  325 

The  seat  of  empire  removed  from  Rome 

to  Bysantium 328 

Constantine  orders  the  heathen  temples 

to  be  destroyed  .  33ti 

R  n2 
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ROME,  continued, 

R«Tolt  of  3^1,000  Samuitian  sUres  from 
their  mmsten  .    .    a.d. 

I>eath  of  Constantino :  he  is  succeeded 
by  his  three  sons,  Constans,  Constan- 
tiua  n.,  and  Coostantine  IL 

The  army  under  Julian,  sumamed  the 
Apostate,  proclaims  him  emperor 

Julian,  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  and  had  frequently  offi- 
ciated, abjures  Christianity,  and  re- 
opens the  heathen  temples,  becoming 
the  pagan  pontiff  .    . 

Julian  kUled  in  battle  .    . 

Christianity  restored  by  Jorian 

Jorian  found  dead  in  his  bed,  supposed 
to  hare  been  poisoned  .    . 

The  empire  divided  into  Eastern  and 
Western  by  Valentinian  and  Yalens, 
brothers:  the  former  has  the  Western 
portion,  or  Rome 

The  Goths  allowed  by  Talens  to  settle 
in  Thrace  

They  enter  the  Imperial  territ<»ies 

Valentinian  deposed  by  Ma»itnii«,  who 
restores  paganism 

Arcadius  and  Honorius  reign 

The  defeat  of  SOO.OOO  Goths  .    . 

The  Vandals.  Alalns,  and  Sneri  settle 
in  France  and  Bpain,  by  a  oonoesston 
of  Honorius  .... 

Rome  taken,  pillaged,  and  burned  to  the 
ground  by  the  Visigoths,  under  Alaric, 
who  toon  dies 

The  Visigoths  begin  the  kingdom  of 
Toulouse 

The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Bpain 

Fharamond  begins  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  

The  Vandals  pass  into  Africa  .    . 

Oenseric  takes  Carthage 

Attila,  chief  of  the  Huns,  rarages  aU 
Europe,  and  obtains  the  surname  of 
the  «  Scourge  of  God  **  ... 
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The  Vandals  rarage  Sicily  .    a  d. 

Valmtinian  dishonours  the  wife  of 
Blaximus  .  ..... 

He  is  killed  by  two  gnards,  influenced 
by  Maximns  who  marries  Eudozia, 
Valentinian's  widow 

Eudoxia,  to  arenge  the  murder  of  her 
first  husband,  and  punish  the  guilt  of 
her  second,  inrites  Genseric,  chief  of 
the  Vandals,  into  Italy 

Rome  taken  and  pillaged  <«  the  I2th  of 
July ;  Maximus  stoned  to  death,  nu- 
merous buildings  demolidied,  and  Eu- 
doxia, with  her  daughter  Flacidia,  and 
many  thousands  of  perscms,  sent  cl^p- 
tircs  to  Africa 

Bdi^rianuB,  emperor,  takes  np  his  resi- 
dence at  Ravenna 

The  Vandals  driven  out  of  Sicfly        .    . 

The  Goths  defeated  in  Gaul 

Great  eruption  of  Vesurins,  by  which 
Campania  is  burned  np  ... 

Odoacre,  chief  of  the  Hemli,  enters  Italy, 
takes  Rome,  and  assumes  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  which  ends  the  Western 
empire  •         .         .         .        . 

Rome  is  recovered  for  JnsiiBian,  I7 
Belisarius  

Retaken  by  the  Goths 

Narses,  Justinian's  general,  again  re- 
conquers Rome 

Papal  powo*  estabUdied 

Rome  revolts  fh>m  the  Greek  emperori^ 
and  becomes  free 

Pope  Stephen  II.  invested  with  the  ton- 
poral  dominion  of  Rome 

Charlemagne  acknowledged  as  cmperor 
of  the  West 
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nfPBBORS 

B.C.  48.  Julius  Cesar  ;  swiwinsted. 

31.  Augustus  Cesar. 
A.D.  14.  Tiberius ;  poisoned. 

37-  Caligula ;  assassinated. 

54.  Nero;  kiUed  himself: 

68.  Galba ;  murdered. 

09.  Otho;  murdered. 

7k  Vitollius;  murdered. 

71.  Vespasian. 

79.  Titus. 

81.  Domitian,  killeiL 

96.  Nerva. 

98.  Trajan. 
117*  Adrian. 
138.  Antoninus  Pius. 
161.  Marcus  Aurdius,  and  Lucius  Verus. 
169.  Aurelius,  alone. 

IHO.  Commodus,  poisoned  by  his  favourite, 
Martia. 

192.  Pertinax  ;  put  to  death. 

193.  I>idiusJullanus;kUled. 
193.  Severus. 
211    Caracalla  and  Gcta:  Geta  murdered 

by  Caracaila. 


The  popes  continued  in  poesesahm  of  the 
city  and  territoriea  See  artSde  Pfpcf. 
and  Italp, 

OP  BOMS. 

212.  Caraoallaalone;  murdered. 

217.  Macrinus ;  put  to  death. 

218.  Helk)gabalns ;  murdered. 
28S.  Alexander  Severus. 

235.  Maximinus;  murdered. 

236.  Gordian  ;  strangles  himself. 

237.  Pupienus  and  Balbinus;  both  put  lo 

death. 
23a  Gordian,grandaonof  the  first  Gordian  ; 


244.  PhUip; 

249.  Decius  ;  killed. 

251.  GallusHostillus;  morderad. 

253.  i&milianus;  kOled. 

254.  ValerianuB  and  GalUenna ;  the  first  ii 

fiayed  alive  by  Sapor,  king  of  Firsia. 
260.  Gallienus  alone ;  mnrdovd. 
268.  Claudius  n. 
270.  QuintiUos:  kills  himself. 
270.  Aurelian ;  assassinated. 
27.\  Tacitus. 

276.  Floriantis:  succession  dlsfRited. 
27&  M.  Aurelius  Probns ;  aaassiaated  by  hk 

troops. 
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364.  yalentinlan ;  bunt  an  artery. 

375.  Gratian  and  Valentinian  II. ;  Gratian 

murdered*   the  Latter  Btra^led  at 

Yienna. 
395.  HonoriuB. 

423.  Valentinian  UL,  murdered. 
456.  P.  BCaximua 

456.  An  Interregnum. 

457.  Biajoriamu. 
461.  Sevenun. 
467*  Anthemiua. 

472.  Olybrius;  deposed. 

473.  Glyoerius  ;  dethroned 

474.  Julius  Nepoa;  deposed. 
476.  Romulus  Augustulus. 

BeePopci, 


ROME,  continued. 

A.n.  282.  M.  Aurelius  Carus ;  kflled  by  lightning. 

283.  Carinus  and  Numerianus :  both  are  as- 

sassinated. 

284.  Diocletian. 
286.  Diocletian  unites  with  himself  Max!- 

mianus  Hercules. 

304.  Constantius  Chlonis  and  Galorius ;  Ck>n- 
stantius  dies  at  York ;  Galerius  dies 
in  311. 

306.  Constantino,  son  of  Ck>nBtantiu8. 

337.  Constantino  IL,  Constans,  and  Constan- 
tius IL,  sons  of  Constantino;  the  first 
is  slain  by  Constans,  who  is  himself 
killed  In  Spain. 

351.  JuUan.the  Apostate ;   killed. 

363.  JoTian ;  found  dead  in  bed. 

ROSAMOND'S  BOWER.  Rosamond  wai  daughter  of  lord  Clifford,  and  mistreM  of 
Henry  II.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  qneen,  prince  Henry,  and  his  other 
sons  against  the  king,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  her.  *'  The  beanty  of  Fair 
Rosamond  was  so  exquisite,''  say  the  writers  of  those  days,  **  that  no  other  than  a 
jealous  and  exasperated  woman  could  have  harmed  her.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
sweetness,  and  the  benignest  in  the  world  ;  and  her  features  of  such  surpassing 
tenderness,  that  the  most  fierce  barbarian  would  have  shrunk  from  the  thought  of 
▼iolence.'*  Henry  kept  her  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  where  his  queen,  Eleanor, 
it  is  said,  discoyei^  her  apartments  by  the  clue  of  a  silk  thread,  and  poisoned  her. 
She  was  buried  at  Godstow  church,  from  whence  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  her 
ashes  remoyed,  with  every  species  of  indignity,  in  1191. 

ROSARY.  "  We  owe  to  Dominic  de  Guzman,  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin, 
two  most  important  blessings,"  says  a  Spanish  writer,  '*  the  Rosary  and  the  Holy 
Office,"  A.o.  1202.    Other  authors  mention  the  Rosary  as  being  said  in  1093. 

ROSE  AC  H,  Battlks  of.  In  the  battle  fought  at  Rosbach,  40,000  rebel  Flemings 
fell,  November  17»  1382.  Battle  between  tiie  Prussians,  commanded  by  their  king, 
and  the  combined  army  of  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter  sustained  a 
severe  loss  and  complete  defeat,  November  5,  1757. 

ROSE,  THB  Flower.  The  Romans  were  fond  of  roses.  Cleopatra  received  Antony, 
at  one  of  her  banquets,  in  an  apartment  covered  with  rose-leaves  to  a  considerable 
depth ;  and  Antony  Mmself,  when  dying,  begged  to  have  roses  scuttered  on  his 
tomb.  The  Roman  generals  who  had  achieved  any  remarkable  victory  were  per- 
mitted to  have  roses  sculptured  on  their  shields.  Rose-water  was  the  favourite 
perfume  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and  the  most  luxurious  even  used  it  in  their  baths. 
In  the  East  the  rose  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  poets.  The  Turks  believe 
that  roses  sprang  from  the  perspiration  of  Mahomet :  for  which  reason  they  never 
tread  upon  a  rose-leaf,  or  suffer  one  to  lie  on  the  g^und ;  they  also  sculpture  a  rose 
on  the  tombstones  of  females  who  die  unmarried. — Arboretum  Britannioum. 

ROSES,  IN  England.  Roses  were  first  planted  in  England,  a.d.  1522. — Salman. 
The  Damask  Rose,  or  Rosa  Damtueena,  was  brought  from  the  south  of  France 
before  1573.  The  Provence  Rose,  Rota  Provincialist  brought  from  Italy  before 
1596.  The  Moss  Rose,  Aof a  JIftMCova,  before  1724.  The  Rose  without  Thorns, 
Rota  Pendulina^  brought  from  North  America  before  1726.  The  China  Rose,  Rota 
Indioa^  brought  from  China  about  1789.  The  sweet-scented  Guelder  Rose,  Vibur- 
num Othratittimum,  brought  from  China,  1821. 

ROSES,  Thb  White  and  Red.  The  intestine  wars  which  so  long  devastated  Eng- 
land, were  carried  on  under  the  symbols  of  the  WhUe  and  the  Red  Rote^  and  were 
called  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose  the  red 
roses  as  their  mark  of  distinction,  and  those  of  York  were  denominated  from  the 
white.  These  wars  originated  with  the  descendants  of  Edward  III.  That  monarch 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  who,  being  deposed,  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster was  prodaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.  in  prejudice  to  the  duke  of 
York,  the  right  heir  to  the  crown  ;  he  being  descended  from  Lionel,  the  second  son 
of  Edward  UL,  whereas  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
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*  Vnf  Mm  of  kiof  Edward.     The  accession  of  Henry 

during  his  reign ;  and  the  animosities  which  snbnsted  bet— en  his 

tboae  of  the  doke  of  York  afterwards  filled  the  kingdoM  witk  civil 

deioged  its  plains  with  blood,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YI.  mad  Edward  IT. 

First  battle  fooght.  May  22,  1455.     See  Alban*9,  St.    Union  of  the  Roses  m  tW 

marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  princess  Elisabeth,  danghter  of  Edwwd  1V.«  14tt. 

ROSE,  Undkr  TBI.  The  rose,  a  symbol  of  silence ;  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  **  ndv 
tbe  rose,"  from  the  circamstance  of  the  pope's  presenting  eoBsecntad  ntm,  whick 
were  placed  oyer  confessionab  to  denote  secrecy,  a.d.  1526. 

ROSETTA.  Taken  by  the  French  in  1798 ;  and  by  the  Britiah  and  TnikM^  April  19* 
1801.  Tbe  Turks  repulsed  the  British  here  in  1807.  Near  Roaetta,  at  the  sMatk 
of  the  river  Nile,  was  fooght  the  memorable  battle  of  Angvst  1, 1796,  between  the 
fleets  of  France  and  England,  the  latter  commanded  by  lord  Nelaoo.     See  Nik. 

ROSICRUSIANS.  A  sect  of  hermetical  philosophers,  first  appealed  in  Gcrauay  ia 
1302,  and  again  early  in  the  17th  century.  They  swore  fidelity,  proasiaed  secncj, 
and  wrote  hieroglyphically  ;  and  affirmed  that  the  ancient  philoa^phen  of  Egypt, 
the  Chaldeans,  Magi  of  Persia,  and  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indies,  tan^it  the  ssac 
doctrine  with  themselyes. 

ROSS,  Battlx  of,  in  Ireland.  Fought  between  the  royal  troops,  coBsmanded  by 
general  Johnston*  and  the  insurgent  forces  commanded  by  general  BesnchampBsgCMl 
Harvey ;  when,  after  a  most  obstinate  contest,  the  latter  were  defeated,  losing  more 
than  2600  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  June  4,  1798.— ^ir  Rich.  Mmsgr*9§. 

ROSS,  Bishopric  of,  in  Ireland.  Founded,  it  is  supposed,  by  St.  Fkdman,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  ;  but,  until  the  arriral  of  the  Enghah,  nothing  oertsia 
of  this  see  is  known.  It  is  not  ralued  in  the  king's  books ;  but  hy  a  noAnaaeript  ia 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  taxed  at  19/.  in  31  Elisabeth ;  and  by  a  mannseript  ia 
Marsh's  library,  at  10/.  in  33  Elizabeth,  1590.  It  was  united  to  Cork  in  1340 ; 
and  Cloyne  to  both,  by  prorision  of  3  axid  4  William  IT.,  1833.     See  Biskapt. 

ROTA  CLUB.  A  society  who  met  at  Miles'  Coffee-house  in  New  Pklaoe-yazd,  West- 
minster, during  the  administration  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  their  plan  was  to  have  aft 
the  great  officers  of  state  chosen  by  ballot ;  and  that  a  certain  number  of  memben 
of  parliament  should  be  changed  annually  by  rotation,  from  whence  they  took  their 
title.     Sir  William  Petty  was  one  of  the  members  in  1659. — Biog,  BriL 

ROTHESAY  CASTLE  STEAM-PACKET.  ThU  vessel,  plying  between  Liverpool 
and  Beaumaris,  lost  at  night  with  nearly  200  passengers  and  crew  on  board,  not 
more  than  twenty  of  whom  were  saved.  This  shipwreck,  ascribed  to  the  indiscretion 
of  the  commander,  was  most  lamentable  to  numerous  families,  whose  relatives  (many 
of  them  beautiful  and  accomplished  females)  were  among  the  sufferers,  Aug.  17, 1831. 

ROUND-HEADS.  During  the  unhappy  war  which  brought  Charles  I.  of  lgngi«««y  to 
the  scaffold,  the  adherents  of  that  monarch  were  first  called  Cavaliers,  and  tbe 
friends  of  the  parliament  were  called  Round-heads.  This  latter  term  arose  from 
those  persons  who  thus  distinguished  themselves  putting  a  round  bowl  or  wooden 
dish  upon  their  heads,  and  cutting  their  hair  by  the  edges  or  brims  of  the  bowL 
See  Cavaliert. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY.  Preriously  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  the  fine  arts  in 
England  had  sustained  great  neglect ;  but  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  atten- 
tion to  them  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  professors,  as  well  as  among  tbe 
higher  ranks  of  society.  This  bias  in  favour  of  the  liberal  arts  was  not  unnoticed  by 
his  majesty ;  and  when  the  artists  formed  their  plan  of  uniting  to  perpetuate  their 
public  exhibitions,  and  assumed  a  permanent  character,  the  royal  aaaoit  vras  gra- 
ciously conceded,  and  their  charter  granted  January  26,  1765.  From  this  "  Incor- 
porated Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain,"  arose  the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute  between  the  directors  and  the  fellows,  which  occasioned  a  separation  of 
interests.  On  tbe  10th  December,  1768,  the  institution  of  the  present  Royal 
Academy  was  completed,  under  tbe  immediate  patronage  of  his  majeaty ;  and  sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  oocasiony  was 
appointed  iu  first  president.— Xret^A. 

ROYAL  ASSENT.  If  the  king  assent  to  a  pubUc  biU,  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
declares  in  Norman  French,  **  Le  roy  k  veut^**  the  king  wills  it  so  to  be.    If  the 
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king  refase  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language  of  **  Le  roy  »*avUera^**  the  king 
will  advise  upon  it.  By  the  statute  33  Henry  VIII.  1541,  the  king  may  giye  his 
assent  by  letters  patent. — Black»tone*»  Com, 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  London.  The  foundation  of  the  original  edifice  was  laid  by 
sir  Thomas  Gresham,  June  7, 1566,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tun  prison.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  this  Exchange  in  January  1571,  and  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  her 
herald  named  it  the  Royal  Exchange. — Hume,  This  grand  fabric  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  precisely  a  century  after  its  erection.  Charles 
II.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  next  edifice,  October  23,  1667,  which  was  completed 
by  Mr.  Hawkesmoor,  a  pupil  of  sir  Christopher  Wren's,  in  about  three  years ;  and 
it  was  repaired  and  beautified  in  1769.  This  latter  also  became  a  prey  to  a  destruc- 
tiye  fire,  January  10,  1838  ;  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground  with  a  number  of  public 
oflSces  and  adjoining  houses.  The  new  Royal  Exchange,  commenced  in  1840,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Tite,  was  opened  by  the  queen,  in  state,  accompanied  by  her 
ministers  and  a  grand  ciyic  procession,  October  28,  1844. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  Dublin.  Commenced  in  1769,  and  opened  ten  years  after— a 
magnificent  building,  whose  expense  was  defrayed  by  lottery  schemes,  conducted  by 
the  merchants  with  an  integnty  that  did  them  honour. — Uardie.  Owing  to  the 
pressure  of  a  crowd,  the  balustrade  fell,  killing  nine  persons.  April  24,  1815. 

ROYAL  GEORGE.  First-rate  man-of-war  of  100  guns,  oterset  oflf  Spithead,  while 
at  anchor,  by  the  guns  rolling  to  one  side,  and  suddenly  went  down.  By  this 
dreadful  catastrophe,  admiral  Kempenfelt,  and  a  crew  of  many  hundreds  of  seamen 
and  marines,  with  nearly  a  hundred  women,  and  two  hundred  Jews  and  others,  then 
on  board,  perished,  June  28,  1782. 

ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY,  London.  This  institution,  for  the  recoyery  of 
persons  apparently  drowned,  was  founded  in  1774,  by  Drs.  Goldsmith,  Hebenien, 
Towers,  Lettsom,  Hawes,  and  Cogan,  but  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  last 
three  gentlemen.  The  society  has  eighteen  receiving-houses  in  the  metropolis,  all  of 
which  are  supplied  with  perfect  and  excellent  apparatus,  and  designated  by  conspi- 
cuous boards,  announcing  their  object.  The  principal  receiying-house,  howeyer,  was 
erected  in  1794,  and  is  situated  on  a  spot  of  ground  giyen  by  his  majesty  George 
III.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  River,  in  Hyde-park.  Forty-Uiree  similar 
institutions  haye  been  established  in  Great  Britain,  five  in  the  British  foreign  settle- 
ments, and  ten  in  foreign  countries.  The  motto  of  the  society  is  appropriate — 
"  Lateat  tcintUlula  forxan^* — a  small  spark  may  lurk  unseen. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION,  London.  This  institution  was  formed  in  1800,  under  the 
patronage  of  George  III.,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  as  "  The  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,"  for  diflfusing  the  knowledge,  and  facilitating  the  general 
introduction,  of  useful  mechanical  inyentions  and  improvements,  and  for  teaching, 
by  courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  science  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life.  The  investigations  and  the  important  discoveries  of 
sir  H.  Dayy,  who  lectured  on  chemistry  here,  conferred  no  small  degree  of  celebrity 
on  this  establishment.     A  new  professorship  was  created  in  1833. 

ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT.     See  article  Marriage  Act,  Royal. 

ROYAL  MILITARY  ASYLUM,  Chblsba.  The  first  stone  of  this  important  insti- 
tution  was  laid  by  the  late  duke  of  York,  June  19,  1801.  The  principal  front  has  a 
portico  of  four  noble  Doric  pillars,  supporting  a  pediment  with  the  imperial  arms ; 
and  on  the  frieze  is  this  inscription,  **  The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  Children 
of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army." 

ROYAL  NAVAL  ASYLUM,  GBBSNyricH.  This  institution  was  commenced  at 
Paddington  in  1801 ;  but  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  situation,  near  the  entrance 
to  Greenwich-park,  in  1807.  The  interior  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building  is 
remarkable,  haying  been  commenced  in  1613  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  completed 
in  1635  by  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  arms  still  adorn  the  ceiling  of  the  room  in 
which  her  son  Charles  II.  was  bom,  in  1630.  This  house,  which  was  afterwards 
transformed  into  the  ranger's  lodge,  became  the  occasional  retirement  of  the  prime- 
minister  Pelham,  from  whom  it  deriyed  the  name  of  Pelham-house. 

KOYAL  SOCIETY.  The  origin  of  this  learned  body  is  ascribed  to  the  hon.  Robert 
Boyle  and  sir  Wm.  Petty,  who,  together  with  several  doctors  of  divinity  and  physic. 
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Matthew  Wren  and  Mr,  Rook,  frequently  met  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  in 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  where  the  society  continned  till  1658.  The  members 
were  called  to  tarioiis  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  account  of  their  respective  fanctions ; 
and  the  majority  coming  to  London,  constantly  attended  the  lectures  at  Gresham 
College.  There,  being  joined  by  seteral  persons  of  great  learning  and  distinction, 
they  continued  to  meet  once  or  twice  a  week,  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  the  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  reception  of  soldiers.  Charles 
II.,  April  22, 1663,  constituted  them  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  appellation 
of  the  **  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  improving 
Natural  Knowledge.''  When  Somerset-house  was  converted  into  a  public  boilding, 
his  majesty  George  III.  was  pleased  to  assign  to  them  the  spacious  apartments  which 
they  now  occupy. 

ROYAL  STYLE  and  TITLES.     See  article  TiileSf  Royal;  Majesty^  &c. 

RULING-MACHINES.  They  were  invented  by  an  ingenious  Dutchman  resident  in 
London,  in  1782,  and  were  subsequently  greatly  improved  by  Woodmason,  Payne, 
Browne,  and  others.     They  were  improved  in  Scotland  in  1803. 

RUMP  PARLIAMENT.  The  parliament  so  designated  at  the  period  of  the  civil  war 
in  England.  Colonel  Pride  at  the  head  of  two  regiments  blockaded  the  house  of 
commons,  and  seized  in  the  passage  41  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  whom 
he  confined ;  above  160  more  were  excluded ;  and  none  but  the  most  determined  of 
the  Independents,  about  60,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  house.  This  invasion  of 
parliamentary  rights  was  called  Pride's  Purge,  and  the  admitted  members  were  called 
the  Rump,  1649. — Goldsmith, 

RUSSIA.  Anciently  Sarmatia.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  aborigines  of  this  Tast  tract 
of  country  were  the  immediate  progeny  of  Magog,  second  son  of  Japhet ;  and  that 
they  settled  here  very  shortly  after  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  where  they  were 
gradually  divided  into  tribes,  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  name,  but  still 
retaining  their  ancient  general  appellation,  until  it  was  changed  by  the  Romans  into 
that  of  Scythians.  Rurick  was  grand-duke  of  Novogorod,  a.d.  882,  which  is  the 
earliest  authentic  account  of  this  country.  In  981,  Woladimer  was  the  first  Christian 
king.  Audrey  I.  b^an  his  reign  in  1156,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Moscow. 
About  1200,  the  Mongol  Tartars  conquered  Russia,  and  held  it  in  subjection  till 
1540,  when  John  Basilowitz  restored  it  to  independence.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Russians  discovered  and  conquered  Siberia. 


The  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy 
laid  .        .         .  AD. 

Basil  rv.  carries  his  victorious  arms  into 
the  East.  1509  to         .         .         .         . 

Iran  Uasllowitz  takes  the  title  of  czar, 
signifying  great  king,  and  drives  the 
Tartars  clear  out  of  his  dominions, 
1534  to  

The  navigation  from  England  first  dis- 
covered by  Robert  Chancellor  .    . 

The  Tartars  surprise  Moscow,  and  slay 
aO/KX)  of  the  people 

The  Novogorodians  having  Intrigued 
with  the  Poles,  Ivan  orders  the  chief 
inhabitants  to  be  hewn  into  small 
pieces  before  his  eyes 

The  race  of  Rurick,  who  had  governed 
Russia  for  7(K)  years,  becomes  extinct  . 

The  imposition  practised  by  Demetrius. 
See  Imposton 

The  Poles  place  Ladislaus,  son  of  their 
own  king,  Sigismund  II.,  upon  the 
throne  of  Russia         .         .         .         . 

Michael  Fedorowitc,  of  the  house  of 
Romancov,  ascends  the  throne        .     . 

Revolt  from  Polish  tyranny  . 

Finland  ceded  to  Sweden  . 

Reign  of  Peter  I.,  or  the  Great 

He  visited  England,  and  worked  in  the 
dock-yard,  at  Deptford    .        ,        .    . 


1474 


1534 


1550 


1554 


1571 


1581 


1596 


1606 


1610 

1613 
1613 

1617 
1682 

1697 


Orders  of  St  Andrew,  and  of  St  Alex- 
ander Nevskoi,  instituted  about      a.d. 

The  Russians  begin  their  new  year  from 
January  1  ..... 

Peter  builds  St.  Petersburg  .    . 

Peter  II.  deposed,  and  the  crown  given 
to  Anne  of  Courland 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  I.  reigns,  in 
prejudice  of  Ivan  VI.,  an  infant,  who 
is  imprisoned  for  life  .         .     . 

Peter  III.  dethroned  and  murdered ;  suc> 
oeeded  by  Catherine  his  wife 

The  young  prince,  the  rightful  heir,  till 
now  immured,  put  to  death  .    . 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland  com- 
menced by  Catherine  (see  Poland)      , 

This  perfidious  robbery  completed . 

Catherine  gives  her  subjects  a  new  code 
of  laws ;  abolishes  torture  in  punishing 
criminals;  and  dies       .         .         ;    . 

Murder  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  Is 
found  dead  in  his  chamber,  March  23, 

Greai  defeat  of  Alexander,  at  Austerliu, 
by  Napoleon        .  .     Dec  2,  laos 

Alexander  visits  England  June  6,  1814 

The  grand-duke  Constantino  renounces 
the  right  of  succession  Jan.  S6,  latt 

The  emperor  Nicholas  Is  crowned  at 
Moscow         ....  Sept.  S,  1896 

Russian  war  against  Persia   .    Sept.  38,  18M 


1698 

I7t)i» 
17««3 

1730 


1741 

1762 

1763 

177S 
17S5 


1796 


1801 
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RUSSIA,  continued, 

Pf  Icholas  invested  with  the  order  of  the 

Garter  .         .         July  9,  1827 

Peace  concluded  between  Russia  and 

the  Persians    .  .         .    Feb.  22,  1828 

War  between  Rus^  and  the  Ottoman 

Porte  declared         .         .       April  26,  18S8 
[For    the   disastrous   consequences  to 

Turkey  of   this   war,    see    Turkey^ 

and  BatlUi.'] 
The  war  for  tho  independence  of  Poland, 

against  Russia  .    Nov.  29,  1830 

This   war  closed  with  the  capture  of 


Warsaw,  and  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  Poles.    See  Warsaw    .       Sept  8.  1831 

[For  the  events  of  this  last  war,  see  ar- 
ticle. Poland.'l 

Cracow,  which  had  been  erected  into  a 
republic,  and  its  independence  guaran- 
teed by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  is  occupied  by  a  Russian  and 
Austrian  army  Feb.  13,  1836 

Failure  of  the  Russian  expedition  against 
Khiva  .         .         .         Jan.  3,  IStO 

Treaty  of  London  (seefiyHa)     .  July  1ft,  1840 


TMK  CSAB8,  OR  BXPaROIIB  OW  RUSSIA. 

A.D.  1461.  John  Ui. 

1682.  Peter  L,  the  Great 

1504.  Demetrius ;  murdered. 

1725.  Catherine  L 

1504.  Basil  V. 

1727.  Peter  H. 

1534.  John  IV. 

1730.  Anne,  a  nun. 

1584.  Theodore  I. 

174a  John  Y. ;  murdered,  July  17, 1762. 

1596.  Bovise  Godounove. 

1741.  Elizabeth. 

1605.  Theodore  n. 

1762.  Peter  ilL ;  deposed,  and  died  soon  after- 

1605. Demetrius  II. ;  assassinated. 

wards. 

1606.  Chousky. 

1762.  Catherine  XL 

1613.  Michael  Fedorowitz. 

1796.  Paul  I. ;  murdered,  February  25,  1801. 

1645.  Alexis. 

1801.  Alexander. 

1676.  Theodore  III. 

1825.  NiohoUs,  December  1. 

RYE-HOUSE  PLOT.  The  real,  or  more  probably  pretended,  conspiracy  to  aasassi- 
nate  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  at  a  place 
called  Rye-hoQ8e»  on  the  way  to  London  from  Newmarket.  This  design  was  said  to 
haye  been  frustrated  by  the  king's  house  at  Newmarket  accidentally  taking  fire, 
which  hastened  the  royal  party  away  eight  days  before  the  plot  was  to  take  place, 
March  22,  1683.  The  plot  was  discovered  June  12,  following.  The  patriot, 
Algernon  Sidney,  suffered  death  on  a  false  charge  of  being  concerned  in  this  con- 
spiracy,  Dec.  7,  1683. 

RYSWICK,  Peacb  of,  concluded  between  England,  France,  Spain^  and  Holland^ 
signed  Sept.  20,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Oct  30,  1697. 


S. 

SABBATH,  Thb.  Ordained  by  the  Almighty.  The  Jews  observed  the  seventh  day  in 
commemoration  of  the  creation  and  their  redemption  from  the  bondage  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  the  Christians  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  the  universal  redemption  of  mankind.  The 
Sabbath-day,  or  Sunday,  ordained  to  be  kept  holy  in  England,  from  Saturday  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  to  Monday  at  break,  of-day,  4  Canon,  Edgar,  a.d.  960.  Act 
of  parliament,  levying  one  shilling  on  every  person  absent  from  church  on  Sundays, 
3  James  I.  1606.  Act  restraining  amusements,  1  Charles  I.  1625.  Act  restraining 
the  performance  of  servile  works,  and  the  sale  of  goods,  except  milk  at  certain  hours, 
meat  in  public-houses,  and  works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  forfeiture  of  five 
shillings,  29  Charles  II.  1677. 

SABBATIANS.  Christians,  who,  professing  to  follow  the  example  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  keep  the  ancient  divine  Sabbath  of  Saturday,  instead  of  the  modern  Romish 
festival  of  Sunday,  for  which  this  sect  allege  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  scriptural  autho- 
rity. They  maintain  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  never  abrogated,  nor  any  other 
appointed  or  instituted,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  religiously  observed 
by  the  Christians  as  by  the  Jews,  1549. 

SABBATICAL  YEAR.  A  Jewish  institution,  1444  b.c.  Every  seventh  year,  during 
which  time  the  very  ground  had  rest,  and  was  not  tilled,  and  every  forty-ninth  year 
all  debts  were  forgiven,  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  estates,  &c.,  that  were  before  sold 
or  mortgaged,  returned  to  their  original  families,  8cc,^Josephus. 

SABINBS.  The  people  from  whom  the  Romans,  under  Romulus,  took  away  their 
daughteri  by  force  for  wives,  having  made,  and  invited  them  to  some  pnblio  sports 
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or  showg  on  purpose  ;  when  the  Sabines  were  determined  to  reTeoge  thii  affront,  tbc 
women  became  mediators  to  their  fathers  in  behalf  of  their  husbands  the  Romani, 
and  settled  a  regular  and  lasting  peace  between  them,  750  b.c. 
SACRAMENTAL  WINE.  It  was  used  early  in  the  primitiTC  church.  The  wine  wtt 
laid  aside,  and  communion  by  the  laity  under  one  form  alone,  that  of  bread,  took  its 
rise  in  the  West,  under  pope  Urban  II.  1096. — M.  de  Marca,  Henry  YIII.  of 
Germany  was  poisoned  by  a  priest  in  the  consecrated  wafer,  1314.  The  sacramoitil 
wine  was  poisoned  by  the  grave-digger  of  the  church  at  Zurich,  by  which  sacrilegiott 
deed  a  number  of  persons  lost  their  lites,  Sept.  4,  1776. — PhUlips. 

SACRED.  This  term  was  first  added  to  the  title  of  Mi^esty,  in  the  style  of  the  kings 
of  England,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James  I.  1603.     See  Tiiles. 

SACRED  WAR.  The  first,  concerning  the  temple  at  Delphi,  took  place  448  b.c.  Hie 
second  Sacred  War  occurred  on  Delphi  being  attacked  by  the  Phoceans,  3^  B.C. 
This  latter  war  was  terminated  by  Philip  of  Macedon  taking  all  the  cities  of  the 
Phoceans,  348  b.c — Plutarch, 

SACRIFICE.  The  first  religious  sacrifice  was  offered  to  God  by  Abel ;  it  consisted  of 
milk  and  the  firstlings  of  Ms  flock,  3875  b.c. — Joiephut  ;  Usher.  Sacrifices  to  tlie 
gods  were  first  introduced  into  Greece  by  Phoroneus,  king  of  Aj^gos,  1773  b.c.  The 
offering  of  human  sacrifices  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom 
the  custom  passed  into  Greece,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern  nations.  All  saorifioes  ts 
the  true  God  ceased  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a.d.  33. 

SADDLES.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  used  neither  saddles  nor  stirmps,  which 
led  to  several  maladies  of  the  hips  and  legs.  Saddles  were  in  uae  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  are  mentioned  as  made  of  leather  in  a.d.  304.  They  were  known  m 
England  about  the  year  600.  Side-saddles  for  ladies  were  in  use  in  1388.  Anne, 
the  queen  of  Richard  II.,  introduced  them  to  the  English  ladies. — Stotre. 

SADLER'S  WELLS.  So  called  after  Mr.  Sadler,  who  built  an  orchestra  to  entertsia 
the  inyalids  who  used  the  waters  medicinally,  1683.  Many  superstitious  notions 
were  attached  to  the  waters  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
orchestra  was  inclosed,  and  the  building  became  a  place  for  dramatic  perfor- 
mances. The  present  theatre  was  opened  in  1765.  Eighteen  persons  were  trampled 
to  death  at  this  theatre,  on  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  Oct.  15,  1807.  See  Theatres, 

SAFETY-LAMP.  That  of  the  illustrious  sir  Humphrey  Davy,  to  prerent  aoddenU 
which  happen  in  coal  and  other  mines,  introduced  in  1815  ;  and  improTed  in  1817. 
The  safety-lamp  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  flame,  in  passing  through  iron-wirs 
meshes,  loses  so  much  of  its  heat  as  not  to  be  capable  of  igniting  inflamaaable  sub- 
stances around,  while  flame  alone  ignites  gas.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the 
father  of  all  safety-lamps  is  Dr.  Reid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  whose  invention  and 
improyements  are  authenticated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for 
1817,  and  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  same  year. 

SAFFRON.  Of  strong  aromatic  odour,  formerly  used  against  infection,  still  used  u  a 
medicine,  and  much  esteemed  in  cookery.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  by  a  pilgrim,  about  1339,  probably  from  Arabia,  as  the  word  is 
from  the  Arabic  saphar, — Miller.  It  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1582  ;  and  the 
best  grows  in  Essex,  between  Cambridge  and  Saffron- Walden. 

SAGE.  A  species  of  this  garden  plant  grew  early  in  England,  and  some  Tarieties  were 
imported.  The  Mexican  sage.  Salvia  Meaioana,  was  brought  from  Mexico,  a.d. 
1 724.  The  blue  African  sage,  Salvia  Africana,  and  the  golden  African  sage,  Sahta 
Aurea,  were  brought  to  England  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1731. 

SAGUNTUM,  Si  RGB  of.  The  famous  and  dreadful  siege  of  Saguntnm  (now  Mor- 
viedro  in  Valencia)  was  sustained,  219  e.g.  The  heroic  citixens,  after  exerting 
incredible  acts  of  valour  for  eight  months,  chose  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
city  rather  than  surrender  to  Hannibal.  They  burnt  themselyes*  with  their  houses 
and  all  their  effects,  and  the  conqueror  became  master  of  a  pile  of  ashes  and  of  dead. 

SAILING.  See  Navigation,  To  prevent  confusion  in  sailing,  vessels  to  starboard 
keep  their  course ;  and  those  to  larboard  are  bound  to  tack.  The  first  sail-cloth 
made  in  England,  33  Elix.  1590.  The  manufacture  was  improved,  and  Urgely 
encouraged  by  bounties,  11  Anne,  1713. 
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ST.  ANDREWS,  Bishopric  of.  Originated  with  the  esUblishment  of  Chriitianity 
in  Scotland.  The  legendary  tale  of  transporting  some  of  the  relict  of  the  Apostle 
St  Andrew  from  the  city  of  Patrse  in  Achaia,  is  thus  recorded  by  all  the  ancient 
Scots  historians  : — **  Regains,  a  Greek  monk,  living  at  Patrse,  a  city  of  Achaia,  (by 
whom  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew  the  apostle  were  presenred),  about  a.d.  370  was 
warned  in  a  Tision  by  night  (three  nights  before  the  emperor  Constantius  came  to 
the  city  on  purpose  to  translate  these  relics  to  Constantinople,)  to  visit  the  shrine 
where  the  relics  were  kept,  and  take  out  thereof  the  arm-bone,  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  a  tooth,  and  one  of  the  lids  of  the  Apostle's  knees,  which  he  should 
carefully  preserve,  and  carry  with  him  to  a  region  towards  the  west,  situate  in  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  world.  Regulus  was  at  first  troubled  with  the  strangeness  of 
the  vision,  but  resolved  to  obey  ;  and,  putting  the  relics  in  a  little  box,  he  went  to 
sea,  taking  copartners  with  him  Damianus,  a  presbyter,  Grelasius  and  Cubaculus, 
two  deacons,  eight  hermits,  and  three  devout  virgins.  After  long  storms,  the  vessel 
was  driven  into  the  bay  near  the  place  where  St.  Andrews  now  stands,  and  totally 
wrecked  upon  a  rock ;  but  Regius  and  his  companions  were  all  brought  safe  ashore, 
having  nothing  left  them  but  tiie  relics  saved.  Hergustns,  king  of  the  Picts,  came 
to  visit  them  in  the  place  where  they  had  settled,  now  St.  Andrews,  then  a  foreat 
for  wild  boars.  The  king  gave  Regulus  all  the  land  of  the  forest,  and  erected  the 
first  church."  Sir  R.  Sibbald's  list  of  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  commences  with 
Killach,  A.D.  872.  The  see  became  archiepiscopal  in  1470,  and  it  altogether  ceased 
soon  after  the  Revolution,  1689. 

ST.  ASAPH,  Bishopric  of.  Of  great  antiquity,  founded  about  a.d.  560,  by  Kenti- 
gem,  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Kentigem  returning  into  Scotland,  left  a  holy  man,  St. 
Asaph,  his  successor,  from  whom  the  prelacy  takes  its  name.  It  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  187/.  lit.  6d,  By  an  order  in  council,  October  1836,  the  sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  are  to  be  united  on  the  next  vacancy  in  either ;  and  the 
bishopric  of  Manchester  shall  be  then  created.    See  Manehetter, 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER*S,  discovered  a.d.  1493.  Columbus,  pleased  vrith  the  appear, 
ance  of  this  island,  called  it  after  himself.  Settled  by  the  English  and  French,  1626. 
Entirely  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  Taken  by  the  French  in 
1782,  but  restored  the  next  year.  This  island  suffered  greatly  from  a  storm,  and  the 
town  of  Basseterre  from  a  fire,  September  3,  1776. 

ST.  CROIX,  Island  of.  Lieut.  Burke,  with  a  small  force,  took  eleven  armed  vessels 
and  store-ships  here,  besides  burning  twenty  more,  which  he  could  not  bring  off,  in 
Bourgneuf-bay  in  1800.     St  Croix  surrendered  to  the  British,  March  31, 1801. 

ST.  DAVIDS,  Bishopric  of.  Once  the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales,  and  archi- 
episcopal. When  Christianity  was  planted  in  Britain,  there  were  three  archbishops' 
seats  appointed,  viz.,  London,  York,  and  Caerleon  upon  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire. 
That  at  Caerleon  being  too  near  the  dominions  of  the  Saxons,  was  removed  to 
Menew,  and  called  St.  Davids,  in  honour  of  the  archbishop  who  removed  it.  St. 
Sampson  was  the  last  archbishop  of  the  Welsh ;  for  he,  vrithdrawing  himself  on 
account  of  a  pestilence,  to  Ddle,  in  Brittany,  carried  the  pall  with  him ;  but  his 
successors  preserved  the  archiepiscopal  power,  although  they  lost  the  name.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  these  prelates  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  St. 
David  vras  the  first  archbishop  of  St.  Davids,  a.d.  519. — BeeUson, 

ST.  DIZIER,  Battlr  of,  between  the  allied  armies  and  the  French,  the  latter  com- 
manded  by  Napoleon,  January  27,  1814.  In  this  engagement  the  French  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

ST.  EUSTACE,  Battlr  of,  in  Lower  Canada.  The  Canadians  eame  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  royal  troops,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict,  were  beaten  from  their 
entrenchments,  and  dispersed.  The  insurgents  next  day  laid  down  their  arms,  their 
chiefs  saving  themselves  by  flight,  December  14,  1837. 

ST.  GEORGE,  British  ship  of  98  guns,  stranded  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Jut- 
land, and  admiral  Reynolds  and  Uie  whole  crew,  except  11,  were  lost,  Dec.  24, 1811. 
The  St.  George  steam-packet  was  wrecked  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Not.  19,  1830. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PALACE.  Was  built  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  of  the 
same  name,  a.d.  1530.  It  has  been  the  acknowledged  town  residence  of  the  English 
kings  since  Whitehall  was  consumed  in  1695  ;  but  Uiough  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
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rtorth  side  of  St  Jamcs'i  Park,  and  pot  Ming  wnmnj  eiegaat  mad  eonvcnient  aptrt- 
mcnU  calcoUted  for  ttate  purpoaes,  yet  it  is  ui  incg«lar  brick  bfoikftng  withoit  a 
single  external  beauty  to  recommend  it  as  a  palaee. 

ST.  JAMES'S  PARK.  Was  a  complete  manfa  tiU  ^e  time  of  Henry  TIIL,  who 
banng  built  St.  James's  Palace,  inclosed  it,  laid  it  oat  in  walks,  aad  mllrrtinf  tk 
waters,  gave  the  new  inclosed  froand  and  bulding  the  naase  of  St.  James'iL  Is 
1668  it  was  much  improred  by  Charles  II.,  who  employed  Le  N6tre  to  add  sevcnl 
6elds,  to  plant  rows  of  lime-trees,  and  to  lay  o«t  the  Mall,  which  is  a  vista  half  i 
mile  in  length,  at  that  time  formed  into  a  hoOow,  saaooth  walk,  skirted  by  a  voodes 
border,  with  an  iron  hoop  at  the  fnrtiier  end,  for  the  p«n»ow!  of  playvig  a  gane 
with  a  baU  called  a  malL  He  formed  a  canal,  100  feet  broad,  and  2800  Im^,  with 
a  decoy  and  other  ponds  for  water-fowL  Sooeeeding  kings  allowed  tke  people  the 
priyilege  of  walking  here,  and  William  III.,  in  1699,  granted  tke  neigliboariag  iahs- 
bitants  a  passage  into  it  from  Spring-gardens.  The  irons  and  safeguards  for  the 
balls  were  remored  firom  the  Mall  in  1 752.  The  drains  were  filled  i^  in  1775.  The 
park  was  improted  by  George  IT.  in  1827,  et  teq.  Hie  indoavre  waa  first  opened 
to  the  public  in  January  1829.     Hie  opening  by  Carlton-stepa  in  1831.  See  PmrU 

ST.  JOHN'S  GATE,  London,  opening  into  St.  John's-aquare,  is  the  finest  vestige  of 
monastic  building  in  the  metropolis  ;  it  was  originally  the  gate  to  die  priory  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  also  remarkable  as  the  place  whm  the  early  nmabers  of 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  were  published.  It  was  often  Tisited  by  Dr.  Johasoa, 
Garrick,  and  other  eminent  characters.  It  is  now  occupied  partly  as  a  taTcra  sad 
partly  as  a  watch-house. — Leigh, 

ST.  MALO,  Francb.  This  port  sustained  a  most  serere  bombardment  by  ^e  Engfikh 
in  1693.  In  1758,  they  landed  in  considerable  force  in  Cancal  Bay,  and  went  ap 
to  the  harbour,  where  they  burnt  upwards  of  a  hundred  ships. — Brookes- 

ST.  SALVADOR.  The  first  point  of  land  discovered  in  the  West  Indies  or  Ameries  by 
the  illustrious  Christopher  Columbus.  It  was  prerionsly  called  Gaanahassi,  or 
Cat's  Isle,  and  Columbus  (in  acknowledgment  to  God  for  his  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  voyage  of  discovery)  named  it  St.  Salvador, 
October  11,  1491-2. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN'S,  Sikgb  of,  by  the  British  and  allied  army  under  lord  WeDingtoa. 
St.  Sebastian,  after  a  short  siege,  during  which  it  sustained  a  most  heavy  bombard- 
ment, and  by  which  the  whole  town  was  laid  nearly  in  ruins,  was  stormed  by  genersl 
(afterwards  lord)  Graham,  and  taken,  August  31,  1813. 

ST.  SEBASTIAN'S,  Battlbs  op.  The  fortified  works,  through  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  high-road  to  Hemani,  were  carried  by  the  English  Auxiliary  Legion  under 
general  Evans,  after  very  hard  fighting.  The  British  naval  squadron,  ofT  St.  Sebss- 
tian,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  lent  very  opportune  aid  in  this  contest  to  the  victon. 
May  5, 1836.  A  vigorous  assault  was  made  on  the  lines  of  general  Evans  at  St 
Sebastian  by  the  Carlists,  who  attempted  to  carry  them.  Both  partiea  fooght  with 
bravery.  The  Carlists  were  repulsed,  after  suffering  severely.  The  loaa  of  the 
Anglo- Spanish  force  was  376  men,  and  37  officers,  killed  and  wounded.  Genersl 
Evans  was  slightly  wounded,  October  1,  1836. 

ST.  SOPHIA,  Church  of.  In  Constantinople,  a  short  distance  from  the  Sublime 
Porte,  stands  the  ancient  Christian  church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by  Justinian ;  and 
since  the  Mahometan  conquest,  in  1453,  used  as  an  imperial  mosque.  It  abounds 
in  curiosities.  lu  length  is  269  feet,  and  iU  breadth  243  feet  Six  of  iU  pillars 
are  of  green  jasper,  from  the  Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and  eight  of  porphyry, 
firom  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Rome. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  CHAPEL.  The  commons  of  England  have  held  their  assemblies  in 
St.  Stephen's  chapel,  which  was  built  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedicated  to  his  name- 
sake, the  proto-martyr,  about  1 135.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Edward  III.  in  1347,  and  by 
him  made  a  collegiate  church,  to  which  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  were 
appointed.  Soon  after  its  surrender  to  Edward  YL,  about  1550,  it  was  applied  to 
the  use  of  parliament.     See  Parliament. 

ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL,  Southwark.  Founded  by  Richard,  prior  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  in  1213,  and  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1538.  In  1551  the  major 
and  citizeDi  of  London,  having  purchased  of  Edward  VI.  the  manor  of  South wark, 
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including  this  hospital,  repaired  and  enlarged  it,  and  admitted  into  it  260  poor,  sick, 
and  helpless  objects  ;  upon  which  the  king,  in  1553,  incorporated  it,  together  with 
Bethlehem,  St  Bartholomew,  &c     It  was  rebuilt  in  1693. 

ST.  VINCENT,  Battlb  of,  between  the  Spanish  and  British  fleets  ofl"  the  Cape.  The 
latter  was  commanded  by  sir  John  Jervis  (afterwards  earl  St.  Vincent),  who  took 
four  line-of-battle  ships,  and  considerably  damaged  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
February  14,  1797. 

ST.  VINCENT,  CAPE.  Admiral  Rooke,  with  twenty  men-of-war  and  the  Turkey 
fleet  under  his  convoy,  was  attacked  by  admiral  Tourtille,  with  a  force  vastly  superior 
to  his  own,  ofi"  Cape  St.  Vincent,  when  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war,  and 
eighty  merchantmen,  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  French,  June  16,  1693.  Here 
admiral  Rodney  destroyed  several  Spanish  ships,  January  16,  1780. 

SALAD.  First  introduced  into  England,  with  other  garden  roots,  from  Artois,  about 
1520.  It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  viz.  about  1547, 
that  any  salads,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  other  edible  roots,  were  produced  in  England. 
Butler,  Queen  Catherine  (Henry's  first  consort),  when  she  wanted  a  salad,  was 
obliged  to  despatch  a  messenger  thither  on  purpose. — Hume, 

SALAMANCA,  Battle  of,  between  the  British  and  allies  commanded  by  lord  Wei  • 
lington,  and  the  French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont,  fought  July  22,  1812.  In 
this  great  and  memorable  battle  the  illustrious  Wellington  was  victorious,  though 
the  loss  of  the  allies  was  most  severe,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  to 
nearly  6000  men  ;  but  that  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  Marmont  left  in  the 
victor's  hands  7141  prisoners,  11  pieces  of  cannon,  6  stand  of  colours,  and  two 
eagles  :  8000  men  are  believed  to  have  been  killed  and  wounded.  Marmont  lost  an 
arm  in  the  battle,  and  was  the  seventh  French  marshal  whom  lord  Wellington  had 
defeated  in  the  course  of  four  years.  An  immediate  consequence  of  this  victory  was 
the  capture  of  Madrid,  with  2500  more  prisoners,  and  immense  stores. 

SALAMIS,  Battle  of.  The  Persians  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  this  great  sea-fight, 
October  20,  480  B.C.  Themistoclesy  the  Greek  commander,  with  only  380  sail, 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  which  consisted  of  2000  sail.  After  this  battle,  Xerxes 
retired  from  Greece,  leaving  behind  him  Mardonius,  with  300,000  men,  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  suffer  more  disasters.  In  his  retreat,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  he 
had  crossed  over  at  the  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  destroyed  by  a  tempest. 

SALDANHA  BAY.  Here  a  Dutch  squadron,  under  admiral  Ducas,  was  captured 
by  vice-admiral  sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  without  resistance ;  five  men-of-war 
and  nine  frigates  surrendered ;  and  sir  George  was  in  consequence  created  lord 
Keith,  August  17,  1796. 

SALISBURY.  Founded  in  the  beginniog  of  the  13th  century,  on  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral  hither  from  Old  Sarum.  National  councils  or  parliaments  were  repeatedly 
held  at  Salisbury,  particularly  in  1296  by  Edward  I. ;  in  1328  by  Edward  III. ;  and 
in  1384.  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  executed  here  by  order  of 
Richard  III.  in  1483.  On  Salisbury  plain,  300  English  nobles  were  massacred 
by  Hengist,  May  1,  a.o.  474.  This  plain  is  estimated  at  500,000  acres.  On  it 
were  so  many  cross  roads,  and  so  few  houses  to  take  directions  from,  that  Thomas, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  planted  a  tree  at  each  milestone  from  Salisbury  to  Shaftsbury, 
for  the  traveller's  guide. 

SALISBURY,  Bishopric  of.  Its  first  seat  was  at  Sherbom,  St.  Adhelm  being  prelate, 
A.o.  705.  Wells  and  Exeter  were  dismembered  from  the  see  in  905.  Herman  re- 
moved the  seat  to  Old  Sarum  in  1056  ;  and  the  see  was  removed  to  this  citv,  under 
the  authority  of  a  papal  bull,  in  1217.  This  bishopric  is  valued  in  the  king's  books 
at  1367/.  lis,  Sd,  It  has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Roma  one  saint  and  two  cardinals. 
The  building  of  the  cathedral  commenced  April  28, 1220,  and  was  completed  in  1258. 

SALIQUE,  OR  SALIC,  LAW.  By  this  law  females  are  excluded  from  inheriting  the 
crown  of  France.  It  was  instituted  by  Pharamond,  a.d.  424.  Ratified  in  a  council 
of  state  by  Clovis  I.,  the  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  511. — Henaul^a 
France,  In  order  to  give  more  authority  to  the  msxim  that  "  the  crown  should  never 
descend  to  a  female,"  it  was  usual  to  derive  it  from  a  clause  of  the  Salian  code  of 
the  ancient  Franks ;  but  this  clause,  if  strictly  examined,  carries  only  the  appearance 
of  favouring  the  principle,  and  does  not  in  reality  bear  the  sense  imposed  upon  it 
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Yet,  though  potitiTe  law  teems  wanting  among  the  French  for  the  exdQaion  of 
fenalei,  the  praotice  hai  taken  place,  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  all  oon- 
troTersy  on  some  ancient,  as  well  as  some  modern,  precedents.  The  monarchy  has 
always  been  governed  by  males,  and  no  female ;  and  no  one  who  founded  his  title 
on  a  female  has  ever  mounted  the  throne. — Hume,  The  saliqae  law  prerailed  for 
BanT  generations  in  Spsin,  but  was  formally  abolished,  March  25,  1830 ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Ferdinand  Vll.,  his  daoghter,  the  now  qaeen,  succeeded  to  the  sceptre, 
as  Isabella  IL,  when  in  her  third  year,  Sept.  29,  183i3.     See  Spain, 

SALT.  In  Soriptare,  much  is  said  of  this  substance,  and  it  is  therein  mentioned  as 
aaTOuring  and  seasoning  all  things,  and  is  commanded  to  be  used  in  sacrifices.  The 
Jews  were  wont  to  rub  their  new.born  infants  with  salt,  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
dried  up  the  humiditT  wherewith  they  abound,  and  closed  up  the  pores,  which  wers 
too  open  and  susceptiole  of  taking  cold.  It  has  been  made  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  and 
of  perpetuity  and  incorruption ;  also  of  hospitality  and  fidelity ;  and  sometimea  of 
barrenness  and  sterility.  It  is  used  in  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  this  day,  that  of  baptism  ;  and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  bleaaing 
holy  water. 

SALT,  AND  SALT-MINES.  Salt  is  either  procured  from  rocks  in  the  earth,  from 
salt-springs,  or  from  sea-water.  The  famous  salt-mines  of  Wielitsks,  near  Cracow, 
in  Poland,  ha?e  been  worked  600  years,  and  yet  present,  it  has  been  lately  aaid,  no 
appearance  of  being  exhausted.  Ilock-salt  was  discovered  about  a.d.  950.  Salt- 
petre  was  first  made  in  England  about  1625.  The  fine  salt-mines  of  Staffordshire 
were  discovered  about  1670.  Salt- duties  were  first  exacted  in  1702;  they  were 
renewed  in  1732  ;  and  were  considerably  reduced  in  1823.  At  a  period  of  the  late 
war,  the  duty  had  reached  to  ^30  per  ton  ;  it  is  now,  however,  totally  abolished. 

SALUTE  AT  SEA.  It  is  a  received  maxim  at  sea,  that  he  who  returns  the  salute 
always  fires  fewer  guns  than  he  receives,  which  is  done  even  between  the  ships  of 
princes  of  equal  dignity ;  but  the  Swedes  and  Danes  return  the  compliment  without 
regarding  how  many  guns  are  fired  to  them.  Merchantmen  lower  their  main-yard ; 
but  men-of-war  strike  only  their  topsail.  The  English  claim  the  right  of  being 
saluted  first  in  all  places,  as  sovereigns  of  the  seas  ;  the  Venetians  claim  thia  honour 
within  their  gulf,  &c.    See  Navai  Salute, 

SALUTING.  The  customary  and  natural  expressions  of  civility  or  friendship.  The 
custom  of  saluting  ladies  by  their  relatives  and  friends  was  introduced,  it  is  said, 
by  the  early  Romans,  not  out  of  respect  originally,  bat  to  find  by  their  breath 
whether  they  had  been  drinking  wine,  this  being  criminal  for  women  to  do,  as  it 
sometimes  led  to  adultery. 

SAMARITANS.  The  Samaritans  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  They  were 
the  inhabitants  of  a  province  of  which  Samaria  was  the  capita],  and  were  composed 
of  heathens  and  rebellious  Jews;  and  on  having  a  temple  built  there  after  the  form 
of  that  of  Jerusalem,  a  lasting  enmity  arose  between  the  people  of  Judsea  and  of 
Samaria,  so  that  no  intercourse  took  place  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  name 
of  Samaritan  became  a  word  of  reproach,  and  as  if  it  were  a  cxine,'^Lempriere, 

SANCTUARIES.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  early  ages.  Rome  was  one  entire 
sanctuary  from  751  b.c.  In  England,  privileged  places  for  the  safety  of  offenders 
were  granted  by  king  Lucius  to  our  churches  and  their  precincts.  St.  John's  of 
Beverley  wss  thus  privileged  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  St.  Burein's,  in  Cornwall, 
was  privileged  by  Athelstao,  a.d.  935;  Westminster,  by  Edward  the  Confeaaor; 
St.  &fartin's-le.Grand,  1529.  Sanctuaries  were  abolished  at  the  Reformation. 
Several  places  in  London  were  privileged  against  the  arrest  of  persons  for  debt. 
These  last  were  suppressed  in  1696.     See  Privileged  Placet, 

SANDALS.  The  shoe  or  slipper  worn  especially  by  the  eastern  nations.  At  first  it 
was  only  a  piece  of  leather  like  the  sole  of  a  shoe,  to  keep  the  foot  fkt>m  the  ground, 
but  was  in  the  oourse  of  time  improved  to  a  covering  of  cloth,  ornamented  with  sU 
the  delicacies  of  art,  and  made  of  the  richest  materials,  and  worn  by  the  high  priests 
at  great  aolemnities,  and  by  kings,  princes,  and  great  men  as  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Sandals  were  also  worn  by  women,  as  appears  from  the  story  of  Judith  and  Holo- 
feroes,  where,  among  other  decorations,  she  is  said  to  have  put  on  sandals,  at  the 
sight  of  which  he  was  ravished.  It  was  usual  for  ladies  to  have  slavea  to  carry 
their  sandals  in  cases,  ready  to  adorn  their  feet  on  occasions  of  state.    See  Shoes, 
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SANDHURST,  ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE.  Foanded,  first  at  High 
Wycombe,  in  1799.  Removed  to  Great  Marlowin  1802,  and  to  Sandhurst  in  1812. 
The  college,  for  which  the  land  was  purchased  by  Government  at  Blaokwater,  near 
Bagthot,  consists  of  two  departments,  called  the  Senior  and  Junior :  the  former  is 
intended  to  instruct  and  qualify  officers  for  the  general  staff  of  the  army ;  the  latter 
is  composed  of  two  companies  of  cadets,  who  get  their  commissions  from  the  college 
either  by  purchase,  or  without  purchase ;  in  the  latter  case  the  cadet  must  have 
passed  such  an  examination  as  may  recommend  him  for  this  mark  of  royal  favour. 
The  two  branches  of  the  institution  have  been  united  since  1820.  The  building  is 
a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  eight  columns,  and  is  calculated  to 
receive  400  cadets,  and  thirty  students  of  the  senior  department 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  eleven  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
were  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  1778.  Many  voyagers  report  that  the  natural 
capacity  of  the  natives  seems  in  no  respect  below  the  common  standard  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  islands  that  this  illustrious  circumnavigator  fell  a  victim  to  the 
sudden  resentment  of  the  natives,  Feb.  14,  1779.    See  Owhyhee, 

SANHEDRIM.  An  ancient  Jewish  council  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  of  seventy,  or 
as  some  say,  seventy-three  members.  They  date  this  senate  from  Numbert  zi.  16. 
It  was  yet  in  being  at  the  time  of  Jbsus  Christ,  John  zviii.  31.  A  Jewish  Sao- 
hedrin  was  summoned  by  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  July  23,  1806}  and  it 
assembled  Jan.  20,  1807. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Tbnbriffe.  Hera  the  renowned  admiral  Blake  entirely  destroyed 
16  Spanish  ships  secured  with  great  nautical  skill,  and  protected  by  the  castle  and 
forts  on  the  shore.  This  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
exploits  ever  accomplished. — Butler,  It  was  so  miraculous,  that  all  who  knew  the 
place  wondered  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  have 
undertaken  it;  and  the  victors  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe  what 
they  had  done ;  whilst  the  surf iving  Spaniards  thought  that  they  were  devils,  and 
not  men,  who  had  destroyed  their  ships  in  such  a  manner,  April  20, 1657. — Earl  cf 
Clarendon.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  upon  Santa  Crux  by  Nelson,  several 
officers  and  141  men  were  kUled,and  the  brave  admiral  lost  his  right  arm,  July  24, 1 797. 

SAPPHIC  VERSE.  The  verse  invented  by  Sappho,  the  lyric  poetess  of  Mitylene. 
Sappho  was  equally  celebrated  for  her  poetry,  her  beauty,  and  her  amorous  dispoti- 
tion.  She  conceived  a  hopeless  passion  for  Phaon,  a  youth  of  her  native  country, 
on  which  account  she  threw  herself  into  the  sea  from  Mount  Leucas,  and  was 
drowned.  The  Lesbians,  after  her  death,  paid  her  divine  honours,  and  called  her 
the  tenth  muse,  594  b.c. 

SAPPHIRE.  This  precious  stone  is  of  an  axure  or  beautiful  sky-colour,  and  trans- 
parent ;  in  hardness  it  exceeds  the  ruby,  and  is  next  to  the  diamond ;  it  is  so  hard 
as  scarcely  to  bear  engraving.  It  was  most  highly  prixed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  east,  and  many  nations  attributed  all  their  happiness  and  success  to  wearing 
it  about  their  person  ;  it  was  valued  more  as  a  charm  than  an  ornament.  Thamas 
Kouli  Khan  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  sapphire  valued  at  three-hundred 
thousand  pounds,  1733.    With  us,  this  stone  is  the  fourth  in  the  order  of  value. 

SARACENS.  A  celebrated  people  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Sarra  in  their  language 
signifying  a  desert.  They  were  the  first  disciples  of  Mahomet ;  and  within  40  years 
after  his  death,  in  a.d.  631,  they  conquered  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  They  conquered  Spain  in  713  e/  9eq,\  the  empire  of  the  Saracens  closed 
by  Bagdad  being  taken  by  the  Tartars,  1258. — Blair,  There  are  now  no  people 
known  by  this  name  ;  the  descendants  of  those  who  subdued  Spain  are  called  Moors. 

SARAG06SA.  Anciently  Csesarea  Augusta ;  whence,  by  corruption,  its  name.  Its 
church  has  been  a  place  of  great  devotion.  They  tell  us  that  the  Virgin,  while  yet 
living,  appeared  to  St.  James,  who  was  preaching  the  gospel,  and  left  him  her 
image,  which  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  church,  with  a  little  Jesus  in  its  arms, 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and  jewels,  and  illuminated  by  a  multitude  of 
lamps.  In  December  1778,  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  a  fire  at  the 
theatre.  Saragossa  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  most  heroic  defence  by  general 
Palafox,  during  as  renowned  a  siege  as  is  on  record,  February  13,  1809. 

SARATOGA,  Burgotnb's  Subrendbr  at.  Here  general  Burgoyne,  commander  of 
the  British  army,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the  American  provincials  in  the 
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war  of  independence  (Oct.  7),  being  gurrounded,   turrendered    to   the  Americtt 
general  Gates,  when  5791  men  laid  down  their  arms,  Oct.  17,  1777. 

SARDANAPALUS.  The  last  king  of  Assyria.  See  Assyria,  One  of  the  BMMt 
infamous  and  sensual  monarchs  that  ever  lived.  Haying  grown  odioos  to  his 
lubjects,  and  being  surrounded  by  hostile  armieSi  dreading  to  fall  into  their  handi, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  at  Nineyeh.  Here  he  caused  a  rast  pile  of  wood 
to  be  raised  in  a  court  of  his  palace,  and  heaping  upon  it  all  his  gold,  silver,  jewdt, 
precious  and  rare  articles,  the  roysd  apparel,  and  other  treasures,  and  enclodii^  hif 
concubines  and  eunuchs  in  an  apartment  within  the  pile,  he  set  all  on  fire,  perisbiof 
himself  in  the  flames.  This  is  the  mightiest  conflagration  of  wealth  on  record.  The 
riches  thus  destroyed  were  worth  a  ihoiuand  myriads  of  talents  qf  poid,  and  tes 
TiMBS  as  many  talents  of  silver  III  about  1,400,000,000/.  sterling. — Athen^us. 

SARDINIA.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Piedmont,  Satoy,  &c.  are  supposed  to  hayebeen 
the  Umbrians,  Etrurians,  Ligurians,  and  afterwards  the  Gauls  (when  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Italy,  under  Brennus,  &c.)  from  whom  this  country  wii 
called  Cisalpine  Gaul  (or  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with  respect  to  Rome) :  it 
afterwards  became  a  part  of  Lombardy,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Borgundians. 
The  island  of  Sardinia  has  been  successively  possessed  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Spaniards.  From  settlen 
belonging  to  whicn  various  nations  the  present  inhabitants  derive  their  origin. 

231     Victor  Amadous,   having    the   title  of 

king,  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  soo  a  j».  173" 

728     Attempting  to  recover  Sardinia,  he  i« 

1115        taken,  and  dies  in  prison  .        .  173ii 

[The  court  kept  at  Turin  tUl  1796*  when 

these  dominions  were  overrun  by  the 

1132         French  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards 

annexed  to  the  French  empire.] 
1324     The  king  resigns  his  crown  to  his  bro- 
ther, duke  of  Aoust  June  4.  194 
17(16     Sardinia  annexed  to  Italy,  and  Bnona- 
1717        parte  crowned   king  of  the  whole, 

1719  December  9C,  IM 
Restored  to  its  rightful  aovweign,  with 

1720  Genoa  added  to  it  December  I8I4 


B.C. 

* 


A.D. 


Subjugated  by  the  Romans 

*  *  «  «  «  i 

Taken  by  the  Moors,  about 

Reduced  by  the  Genoese 

The  pope  grants  Sardinia  to  the  Pisanese, 
who  are,  however,  too  weak  to  expel 
the  Saracens  .        .        .         . 

Alphonsus  IV.  of  Arragon,  becomes  mas- 
ter of  Sardinia  .         .        .         . 

Taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  English 
naval  forces  .         .         >         >    . 

Recovered  by  the  Spaniards 

They  again  lose  possession  .        .    . 

Ceded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  Sicily         .         .         .         . 


KTIfOS  or  SARDINIA. 


A.D.  172a  Victor  Amadeus.  son  of  Charles  Ema- 
nuel, duke  of  Savoy. 
1730.  Charles  Emanuel. 
1773.  Victor  Amadeus  Maria  II. 


1796.  Charles  Emanud. 
1^02.  Victor  EmanueL 
1821.  Charles  Felix. 
1831.  Charles  Albert,  April  S7. 


SATIRE.  About  a  century  after  the  introduction  of  comedy,  satire  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Rome  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius,  who  was  so  celebrated  in  this  ipedes  of 
composition  that  he  has  been  called  the  inventor  of  it,  116  B.C. — Livy,  LadHoi 
obtained  praise  lavished  with  too  liberal  a  hand :  we  may  compare  him  to  a  river 
which  rolls  upon  its  waters  precious  sand,  accompanied  with  mire  and  dirt. — Horace. 

SATURDAY.  With  us  this  is  the  last,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  but  with  the 
Jews  it  is  the  Sabbath.  See  Sabbath,  It  was  so  called  from  an  idol  worshipped  on 
this  day  by  the  old  Saxons,  and  according  to  Vertigem  was  named  by  them  SatemeV 
day. — Pardon.     It  is  more  properly  from  Saturn,  dies  Satumi. — Addison, 

SATURN.  Ascertained  to  be  about  900  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  lun,  and 
its  diameter  to  be  89,170  miles.  His  satellites  were  discovered  by  Galileo  and 
Simon  Mejer,  1608-9.10  ;  his  belt,  &c.  by  Huygens  in  1634  ;  his  fifth  satellite  by 
the  same  in  1655  ;  and  his  sixth  and  seventh  by  Herschel  in  1789.  Cassini  was 
also  a  discoverer  of  the  satellites  of  the  planets. 

SATURNALIA.  Festivals  in  honour  of  Saturn.  They  were  instituted  long  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  in  commemoration  of  the  freedom  and  equality  which  pre- 
vailed on  earth  in  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the 
Saturnalia  were  first  observed  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  after  a 
victory  obtained  over  the  Sabines ;  while  others  support  that  Janus  first  instituted 
them  in  gratitude  to  Saturn,  from  whom  he  had  learned  agriculture.  Others 
suppose  that  they  were  first  celebrated,  after  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Latins  by 
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the  dictator  Posthnmias.  Doring  these  festivals  no  basiness  was  allowed,  amase- 
ments  were  encouraged,  distinctioDs  ceased,  and  eten  slaves  could  say  what  they 
pleased  to  their  masters  with  impunity. — Lenglei. 

SAVINGS'  BANKS.  The  benefit  clubs,  among  artisans,  haying  accumulated  stocks 
of  money  for  their  progressive  purposes,  a  plan  was  adopted  to  identify  these  funds 
with  the  public  debt  of  the  country,  and  an  extra  rate  of  interest  was  held  out  as  an 
inducement ;  hence,  savings'  banks  to  receive  small  sums,  returnable  with  interest,  on 
demand,  were  formed.  See  article  Bank  of  Savings,  Brought  under  parliamentary 
regulation  in  1816.  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend  previous  laws  relating  thereto, 
9  George  IV.  1828.     This  act  ezteuded  to  Scotland,  6  William  IV.,  Sept.  9,  1835. 

&4VI.VdS*  BAITKB,  AKD  DKPO6IT0RB  IN  KNOLAITD,  SCOTLAWD,   WAUE8,  AND  IRKLAND,   IN   1840. 

Country,           No.  (if  Banks.                            No.  o/ Depositor ».  Amount. 

England  .401                  ....    627,443  .         .  .         £19,818.673 

BootUnd                .39  ....           44,628  471,338 

Walea  .31                  ....      15,927  .  .                 542,4/6 

Ireland                  .79  ....          78.356  .  2,238,367 

CLASSIFICATION  OW  THB  riRlIT  TWSNTV  THOITBAND  DKPOSITOR8  WHO  OPKNBD  ACCOUNTS: 

Domestic  servants  ........        7245 

Persons  engaged  in  trade,  mechanics,  and  manufactures  .  .      .         7473 

Labourers  and  porters  .  .  672 

Minors  .  .........         1454 

Friendly  and  charitable  societies  .....  .58 

Persons  not  classed,  viz.,  widows,  teachers,  sailors,  soldiers,  &c.  .       .        3096 

SAVOY.  It  became  a  Roman  province  118  s.c.  The  Alemans  seized  it  in  a.d.  395, 
and  the  Franks  in  496.  It  shared  the  revolutions  of  Switzerland  till  1040,  when 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  gave  it  to  Hubert,  with  the  title  of  earl.  Amadeus, 
earl  of  Savoy,  solicited  Sigismund  to  erect  his  dominions  into  a  duchy,  which  he 
did  at  Cambray,  February  19,  1417.  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  by  treaty,  from  Spain,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  with  the 
emperor  for  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  title  of  king,  1713-20.  The  French 
subdued  this  country  in  1792,  and  made  it  a  department  of  France,  under  the  name 
of  Mont  Blanc,  in  1800. 

SAW.  Invented  by  Daedalus. — Pliny.  Invented  by  Talus. — Apollodonu,  Talus, 
it  is  said,  having  found  the  jaw-bone  of  a  snake,  he  employed  it  to  cut  through  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  then  formed  an  instrument  of  iron  like  it.  Becher  says  saw- 
mills were  invented  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  he  errs.  Saw-mills  were 
erected  in  Madeira  in  1420  ;  at  Breslau,  in  1427.  Norway  had  the  first  saw-mill 
in  1530.  The  bishop  of  Ely,  ambassador  from  Mary  of  England  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  describes  a  saw-mill  there,  1555.  In  England  saw-mills  had  at  first  the 
same  fate  with  printing  in  Turkey,  the  crane  in  Strasburg,  &c.  The  attempts  to 
introduce  them  were  violently  opposed ;  and  one  erected  by  a  Dutchman  in  1663 
was  forced  to  be  abandoned. 

SAXONY.  The  royal  family  of  Saxony  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  is  allied  to  all 
the  royal  houses  in  Europe.  The  sovereignty  still  continues  in  the  same  family, 
notwithstanding  it  encountered  an  interruption  of  two  hundred  years,  from  1180  to 
1423.  Saxony,  which  had  been  for  many  centuries  an  electorate,  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  in  1806.  It  became  the  scene  of  the  great  struggle  against  Napoleon  in 
1813.     Great  political  commotion  at  Dresden,  Sept.  9,  1830. 

SCALES  AND  MEASURES.  They  were  invented  by  Phidon  at  iGgina,  869  b.c.  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  beam,  the  scales  were  of  the  kind  with  those  used  at 
the  present  day.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  scales  were  so  hung  as  to 
give  a  difierence  of  one-eighth,  1216,  when  a  king's  beam  for  weighing  goods  was 
set  up.     See  article  Measures. 

SCANDALUM  MAGNATUM.  The  name  given  to  a  special  statute  relating  to  any 
wrong,  by  words  or  in  writing,  done  to  high  personages  of  the  land,  such  as  peers, 
judges,  ministers  of  the  crown,  officers  in  the  state,  and  other  great  public  func- 
tionaries, by  the  circulation  of  scandalous  statements,  false  news,  or  horrible 
messages.     This  law  was  enacted  2  Richard  II.  1378. 

SCARLET.  •  The  scarlet,  or  kermes  dye,  was  known  in  the  East  in  the  earliest  ages  ; 
cochineal  dya,  a.d.  1518.  A  Fleming,  named  Kepler,  established  the  first  dye- 
house  for  scarlet  in  England,  at  Bow,  1643  :  improved  by  Brewer,  1G67. — Bfckmnnu. 
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SCEPTIC.  The  ancient  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Pyrrho,  334  b.c.  Pjrrho 
was  in  continual  suspense  of  judgment;  he  doubted  of  everything,  nerer  made  any 
conclusions,  and  when  he  had  carefully  examined  a  subject,  and  inTestigated  all  its 
parts,  he  concluded  by  still  doubting  of  iu  CTidence.  As  he  showed  so  much  indif- 
ference in  everything,  and  declared  that  life  and  death  were  the  same  thing,  some  of 
his  disciples  asked  him,  why  he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the  world  !  *'  Because," 
says  he,  "there  is  no  difference  between  life  and  death."  Timon  was  one  of  the 
chief  followers  of  this  sect,  which  was  almost  extinct  in  the  time  of  Cicero. Sirabo. 

SCEPTRE.  This  is  a  more  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown.  In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  the  sceptres  of  kings  were  long  walking-staves  ;  they  afterwards 
were  carved,  and  made  shorter.  Tarqnin  the  Elder  was  the  first  who  assumed  the 
sceptre  among  the  Romans,  about  468  b.c.  The  French  sceptre  of  the  first  race  of 
kings  was  a  golden  rod,  a.d.  481. — Le  Gendre. 

SCHOOLS.  Charity  schools  were  instituted  in  London  to  prevent  the  seduction  of 
the  infant  poor  into  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  3  James  II.  1687. — Rapin. 
Charter  schools  were  instituted  in  Ireland  1733. — Scully,  In  England  there  are 
DOW  13,642  schools  (exclusively  of  Sunday  schools)  for  the  education  of  the  poor; 
and  the  number  of  children  is  998,431.  The  parochial  and  endowed  schools  of 
Scotland  are  in  number  (exclusively  of  Sunday  schools)  4,836  ;  and  the  number  of 
children,  181,467.  The  number  of  schools  in  Wales  is  841,  and  the  number  of 
children  38,164  :  in  Ireland,  13,327  schools,  and  774,000  children. 

SCILLY  ISLES.  They  held  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  being  ten  in  number.  The  memorable  shipwreck  of  the  British  squadron 
under  sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  occurred  here.  This  brave  admiral,  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  Toulon,  mistook  these  rocks  for  land,  and  struck  upon  them.  His 
ship  the  Association^  in  which  were  his  lady,  two  sons,  many  persons  of  rank,  and 
800  brave  men,  went  instantly  to  the  bottom.  The  Eaglet  Captain  Hancock,  and 
the  Romney  and  Firebrand ^  were  also  lost.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  escaped,  Oct.  22, 
1707.  Sir  Cloudesley's  body,  being  found,  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

SCOTLAND.  See  Caledonia.  This  important  member  of  the  British  empire  was 
governed  by  a  king  before  the  Romans  visited  England,  and  continued  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  till  the  death  of  the  English  queen  Elizabeth,  when  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  the  most  immediate  heir,  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  con- 
stantly resided  in  the  latter ;  he  and  his  successors  calling  themselves  kings  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  each  country  having  a  separate  parliament^  till  the  year 
1 707,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  when  both  kingdoms  were  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Great  Britain. 


CameloQ,  capital  of  the  Picts,  taken  by 
Kenneth  IL,  and  every  living  creature 
put  to  the  sword  or  destroyed    .    a.d.    843 

The  feudal  system  established  by  Mai- 
coUn  II.  1004 

Divided  into  baronies        .  .    .  1039 

The  Danes  are  driven  out  of  all  parts 
of  ScoUand 1040 

Duncan  L  is  murdered  by  his  kinsman 
Macbeth,  by  whom  the  crown  is  seised  1040 

Malcolm  IIL,  aided  by  Edward  the  Con- 
feasor,  meets  the  usurper  at  Dunsi- 
nane ;  Macbeth  is  killed  by  Macduff.  10S7 

The  Saxon-English  language  Introduced 
into  Bootland,  by  fugitives  from  Eng- 
land, escaping  from  the  Normans       .  1060 

Blege  of  Alnwick ;  Malcolm  IIL  kiUed  by 
the  goremor  ....  1093 

Splendid  reign  of  David  I.,  who  compiles 
a  code  of  laws  ....  1124 

Scotland  invaded  by  Hacho,  king  of  Nor- 
way, with  160  ships  and  30.000  men ; 
the  invaders  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander in.,  who  now  recovers  the 
Western  Isles  ....  1S83 


John  Baliol  and  Edward  Bruce  oontend- 
for  the  throne        .  aj>.  1290 

Edward  I.  of  England,  as  umpire,  decides 
In  favour  of  John  .         .         .  1290 

Jolm  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  api>ear8  to 
a  summons,  and  defends  his  own  cause 
in  Westaainster-hall  against  the  earl 
of  Fife.— StoiMV  Chron,  .         .  lass 

Edward,  wishing  to  annex  Scotland  to 
England,  dethrones  John,  rayages  the 
country,  destroys  the  monuments  of 
Scottidi  history,  and  seises  the  ptO' 
phetio  stone  (see  C%»roiui«<m  Cftair)     .  1296 

William  Wallaoe  taken  by  the  BngUah, 
and  executed  on  Tower-hill,  as  a 
traitor    .  August  S3,  1306 

Robert  I.  reooTers  the  crown,  and  d»* 
feats  the  English  at  Bannockbum. — 
Bee  Bannockbum  .         .  1314 

David  n.  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Durham,  by  queen  Philippa  of  Eng- 
land, and  detained  in  captivity  11  jears  1346 

Battle  of  Ohevy  Chase,  between  Hotspur 
Peroy  and  earl  Douglas.  Bee  OUer- 
burnt  BatUtf/  ....  I38i 
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SCOTLAND,  continued, 

St  Andrew'!  Univeraity  founded     a.d.  1411 
Jamee  L  oaptnred  by  the  E^llah  near 
Flamboronfh  Head  on  hispamfeto 

France 1406 

Detained  eighteen  years  a  piiaoner  in 
England;  marries  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of   Somerset;   and  obtains  his 

liberty 14S4 

He  is  asBSSsinated  in  his  bed  by  the 

friends  of  those  whom  he  had  pun* 

fshed  fco'  mal-adminlstration  daring 

his  imprisonment      ....  1437 

Junes  IL  commences  his  reign  at  seven 

years  of  sge 1437 

The  miiTersityof  Glasgow  founded  by 

bishop  William  Tnmbull  .    .  1431 

James  II.  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh by  a  cannon  bursting  .  1460 
James  m.,  a  weak  prinoe»  addicted  to 
Judicial  astrolegy,  by  which  he  is  se- 
duced to  cause  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
ther John,  and  commit  other  crimes, 
is  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  his 
people  at  Bannookbum-field  .  1488 
Unirerslty   of   Aberdeen   founded    by 

bishop  Elphinstona  .1494 

Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  where  James 
IV.  is  slain,  and  his  army,  comprising 
the  flower  of  the  Scotch  nobility,  is 
cut  to  pleees.    (See  Flodden  Field, 

BatUe  (if.) 1513 

James  Y.  establidMS  the  court  of  Session. 

{Beo  Seition.)     .  ...  1&38 

Order  of  St  Andrew,  or  the  Thistle,  is 

rerived.    (See  ThittU)  .    .  1540 

Mary,  afterwards  the  queen  of  Scots, 

bom        .        .  December  8,  1.542 

Socoeeds  her  father,  James  Y^  when 

but  a  few  days  old  Dec.  13,  1549 

She  marries  the  dauphin   of  France, 

afterwards  Francis  II.        .    April  20,  1558 
Francis  IL  dies,  leaving  the  beautiful 

and  young  Mary  a  widow  .  1559 

The  Reformation  takes  place  in  Soot- 
land,  during  the  minority  of  Mary, 
between  1550  and  .  156<> 

The  Reformation  is  consummated  by 

John  Knox 156(> 

Mary,  after  an  abeenoeof  thirteen  years, 

arriTesatLeith,  from  France,  Aug.  21,  1561 
Upon  an  inquisition,  which  was  officially 
taken  by  order  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
only  58  Scotsmen  were  found  in  Lon- 
don.— Slowe   ....  1562 
Mary  marries  her  eonsln,  Henry  Stuart, 

lordDaml^  July  97,  1565 

Darid  Rlxrio,  who  had  obtained  the  oon- 
fldenoe  and  favour  of  Mary,  and  her 
seeretary,  murdered  by  Damley,  in 
her  presence  March  9^  1566 

Lord  Daml^  blown  up  by  gunpowder, 

in  his  house  February  10,  1567 

[Mary  is  accused  of  conniving  at  his 
death,  either  in  ressntment  for  the 
death  of  Rixsio,  or  to  gratify  an  UUoit 
passion  for  BothwelL] 
James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwdl,  seLses 
on  the  person  of  the  queen,  who  mar- 
ries him  May  1*.  1M7 


The  unfortunate  Mary  imprisoned  by 

her  nobles ...  .      .  1597 

Her  infant  son  crowned,  as  James  YL, 
and  the  earl  of  Murray  appointed 
ngtat  ....  July29,  1567 
Mary  escapes  from  prison,  and  collects 
a  large,  army,  which  Is  defeated  by 
the  regent  Murray,  at  the  battle  of 
Langslde.  (See  Langtlde.)     .  May  15,  1568 

The  earl  of  Lennox  is  appointed  regent 
of  the  kingdom       .  Jaly  12,  1578 

The  eari  of  Mar  is  chosen  regmt  of  Scot- 
land       ....        Sept  6,  1571 

Death  of  the  great  reformer  John  Knox, 
•ged  87         ...         .  Nov.  24, 1579 

[His  funeral  in  Edinburgh  is  attended 
by  the  nobility  and  the  regent  Morton 
(chosen  the  day  of  his  decease),  who 
excUims,  when  he  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  "  there  lies  he  who  never  feared 
the  face  of  man.  "3 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  founded. 
{Bee  Edinburgh.)       ....  1588 

Mary  having  taken  refuge  in  England, 
where  she  was  thrown  into  oonflne- 
ment  by  queen  Elizabeth,  is.  after  18 
years'  captivity,  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  Castle  Feb.  8,  1587 

Gowrie's  oonspiraoy     ....  1609 

Union  of  the  orownof  Scotland  with 
that  of  England,  by  the  accession  of 
James  YL  to  the  throne  of  the  latter 
kingdom  .        March  24,  1603 

Charles  L  of  England  is  betrayed  by  the 
Scottish  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
EngUsh  rebels  ....  1647 

Marquess  of  Montrose  pat  to  death  at 
Edinburgh 1650 

Scotland  united  to  the  English  oommon- 
wealth,  by  Oliver  Cromwell   .        .    .  1651 

The  commonwealth  destroyed,  and  roy- 
alty restored  with  Charles  IL     .        .  1688 

Assassination  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  who 
Is  dragged  from  his  carriage,  near  St 
Andrew's,  by  some  fanatlci^  headed  by 
John  Balfour,  of  Burley,  and  de- 
spatched with  swords  in  the  presence 
of  his  daughter  May  3, 1679 

Revolution  in  favour  of  William  HL  and 
eetablishm«]t  of  presbytery    .         .    .  1688 

Massacre  of  the  Maodonalds  at  Olenooe. 
(Bee  Glencoe.)  .        .         .  1691 

James  II.  of  England,  of  the  Stuart  line, 
dies  in  exile  Sept.  16.  1701 

Union  of  Scotland  with  Bn^and,  form- 
ing together  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  May  1,  1707 

Rebellion  in  Scotland  in  fkvovr  of  the 
son  of  the  late  Idng,  James  XL,  called 
the  Pretender.    (See  PrtUnder.)        .  1715 

The  partisans  of  the  Pretender  are  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  BheriiTknuir, 
{Which  tee) 17i£ 

They  are  a^^  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Preston  Nov.  12,  17  li 

AAOr  of  captain  Porteous,  who  is  killed 
by  a  mob  in  Edfanburgh.  <See  P^r- 
teout.)    ....         Sept  7,  1738 

Tha  last  effort  Is  made  by  the  Stuart 
Il2 
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SCOTLAND,  continued. 

family  to  rocorer  poaseMion  of  their 
Ancient  kingdom  ;  the  Young  Preten- 
der gains  the  battle  of  Preatonpans 
{which  tte)         .  .    Sept.  II,  1745 

And  of  Falkirk         .  Jan.  18.  1746 

liut  is  completely  defeated  at  Cullodon 
{tehich  fee)         .         .         .    April  16.  1746 

Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmcrino  are 
executed  for  high  treason  on  Tower- 
hill  .  .  .         Aug.  18.  1746 

The  Highland  dress  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament ;  but  the  act  was  after- 
wards repealed  .  .    A.D.  1746 

Simon  Frazer,  lord  Lorat,  executed  at 
the  age  of  80  .        .  .  April  9,  1747 

Thomson,  the  poet,  dies  Aug.  27,  1748 

The  Old  Pretender,  the  «<  Chevalier  de 
Bt  George,"  dies  at  Rome  in  his  88th 
year Dec.  30,  1765 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Casimir, 
the  Young  Pretender,  dies  in  the  same 
city  ....        Blar.  3,  1788 

Death  of  Robert  Bums  .         .        July,  1796 

Cardinal  York  (the  last  of  the  StuarU) 
dies      ....      August  19,  1807 

The  Court  of  Session  is  formed  into  two 
dirisions 1807 


The  establishment  of  a  Jury  court  under 
a  lord  chief  oommissiooer  .         .         .  1815 

Visit  of  bis  majesty  George  IV.  to  Scot- 
land Oct.  lass 

Sir  Walter  Scott  dies         .         Sept.  21,  1833 

Seven  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  deposed  by  the  General 
Asaombly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlaad 
for  obeying  the  civil  in  preference  to 
the  ecclesiastical  law  .  May  28;  1841 
[The  deposition  was  protested  against 
by  the  minority  of  ministers,  headed 
by  Dr.  Cook.] 

The  General  Assembly  condemn  patro- 
nage as  a  grievance  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion  that  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished        ....      May  S3,  184£ 

Visit  of  queen  Victoria,  prinoe  Albert, 
and  the  court;  her  majesty  lands  at 
Granton  pier        .        .         .   Sept.  1,  I84S 

The  queen  loaves,  and  embarks  for 
Woolwich  .       Sept.  13,  1849 

Secession  of  the  non-intmsinn  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (about  400;  or 
one-third  of  the  wholes)  at  the  General 
Assembly  May  18;  1843 

See  Edinburgh. 


KINGS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


330. 
305. 
290. 
261. 
233. 
213. 
187. 
173. 
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79. 
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35. 
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113. 
149. 
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195. 
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216. 
231. 
242. 


BBFOHB  CHRIST. 

[The  early  account  of  the  kings  is,  by 
many  historians,  deemed,  in  a  great 
measure,  fabulous;  their  antiquity  is 
carried  as  far  back  as  Alexander  the 
Great] 

Fergus  I. 

Foritharis,  his  brother  ;  killed. 

Mainus. 

Domadilla. 

Northatus. 

Ruther. 

Reutha,  abdicated. 

Thereus ;  banished  for  tyranny. 

Josina. 

Finnanus. 

Durstus ;  slain  by  his  nobles. 

Evenus  L 

Gillies ;  killed  in  batUe. 

Evenus  IL 

Ederua. 

Evenus  III. ;  killed  in  prison  by  a  child. 

Metellan. 

ArXXR  CHRIST. 

Caractacus. 

Corbred  I. 

Dardanus :  killed  in  battle. 

Corbred  II. 

Lngtbacus,  or  Luotacus;  torn  to  pieces 

by  the  people  for  his  tyranny. 
Mogalltts ;  murdered. 
Coranus ;  died  in  prison. 
Ethodius  L ;  treacherously  killed  by  an 

Irish  harper. 
Batrahel ;  killed  by  one  of  his  courtiera 
Donald  L 

Ethodius  II:  murdered  by  his  guards. 
Athirco ;  kiUed  hhnself. 
Natvaloocus;    conspired   against,    and 

kiUed  by  his  noUas. 


the 


the 


S53.  Findocus;   treacherously   murdered  by 
feigned  hunters. 

264.  Donald  II. ;  died  of  wounds  received  ia 

battle. 

265.  Donald  III. ;  murdered. 
277-  Crathilinthus. 

301.  Fincormachns. 

348.  Romachus ;  beheaded  by  his  nobles. 

351.  Angusianus;   killed   in    battle    by 

Picts. 
354.  Fethelmacus;  murdered. 
357.  Eugenius  I. ;   killed   In   battle  by 

Romana 
404.  Fergus  II. ;   kiUed  also  in  battle  by  the 

Romans. 
**  An  Interregnum. 
420.  Eugenius  II. 
451.  Dongardus ;  killed  in  battle. 
457.  Constantino  I. ;  murdered. 
479.  Congallus  L 

501.  Goranus ;  murdered  in  his  chamber. 
535.  Eugene  III. 
558.  Congallus  II. 
56B.  Kinnatillua 
570.  Aidan. 

605.  Kenneth  L 

606.  Eugene  IV. 

621.  Ferchard ;  killed  himself  in  prieon. 

632.  Donald  IV. ;  drowned  in  the  river  Tay. 

646.  Ferchard  IL,  died  afflicted  by  a  loath- 
some disease. 

664.  Malduinus ;  strangled  by  his  queen  in  a 
fit    of  Jealousy,  for  which  aha 
burnt  four  days  afterwards. 

684.  Eugene  V. ;  slain  in  battle. 

688.  Eugene  VL 

697.  Amberkeletus ;  killed  by  an  arrow. 

699.  Eugene  VIL 

715.  Mordaeua 

730.  Etfinua 
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SCOTLAND,  continued. 

A.  D.  TBI.  Ettgone  VIIL ;  treocberoiuly  murdered 
by  hia  nobles. 
764.  Fergus  IIL;  mordered  by  his  queen, 
who,    to  avoid  puniHhment,  shortly 
afterwurds  stabbed  herself. 
767'  Solvathius. 
787.  Achaius. 
819.  CongallusIIL 
8S4.  Dongal ;  drowned  in  the  Spey. 
831.  Alpine;  beheaded  by  the  Plots. 
834.  Kenneth  IL ;  he  translated  the  stone 
chair  to  Soone. 
[This  stone  chair  remained  at  Soone, 
where  his  successors  were  crowned, 
until  Edward  I.  of  England  carried 
it  away.] 
8&4.  Donald  Y. ;  kUled  himself  in  prison. 
859.  Constantino  II. ;  beheaded  by  the  Danes. 
874  Ethus,   sumamed  Lightfoot;     died  in 

prison. 
878.  Gregory. 
894.  Donald  VI. 

Constantino   IIL ;    retired    to   a   mo- 
nastery. 
Malcolm  I. ;   murdered  at  Ulrine,  in 
Moray,  by  knaves. 
9&2.  Indulphus ;  wonderfully  slain. 
961.  Duffus;  assassinated. 
986.  Cullenus;   murdered   at    Methven  by 
a  ndbleman  whoee  daughter  he  de- 
bauched. 
970.  Kenneth  UL ;  murdered  at  Fettercairn. 
S&4.  Cunstantine  IV. ;  killed  in  battle. 
996.  Grimus ;  died  of  hia  wounds. 
1004.  Malcolm  II. ;  murdered  at  Qlamis. 
1034.  Duncan  I. ;  murdered. 
1040.  Macbeth ;  kUled  in  battle. 

Malcolm  lU. ;   killed  at  the  siege  of 

Alnwick. 
Donald  YII. 

Duncan  II. ;  killed  as  a  usurper. 
Donald  VII.  again. 
1096.  Interregnum. 
1096.  Edgar.    Henry  I.  of  England  married 

his  sister. 
1 107.  Alexander  L  sumamed  the  Fierce. 
IIM.  David  L 


904. 


94a 


10.57. 

1093L 
1095. 
1095. 


1153.  Malcolm  IV.,  the  grandson  of  David ; 

foimder  uf  several  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries. 
1165.  WiUiam,  sumamed  the  Lion. 
1214.  Alexander  IL ;   married  the  sister  of 

llenry  IIL  of  England. 
1249.  Alexander    III.;    married    Margaret, 

daughter  of  Ilenry  IIL  of  England ; 

dislocated    his  neck  when  hunting 

near  Kinghom. 
1286.  Maigaret.  Maiden  of  Norway. 
1292.  John  Baliol ;    ascended  the  throne  by 

the  aid  of  Edward.  I ;  expelled,  and 

died  in  exile; 
1306.  Robert  Bruce;  a  brave  prince,  beloved 

by  his  people. 
1329.  David  IL 
1332.  Edward  Baliol ;  was  forced  to  resign 

his  crown. 
1341.  David  IL  again;    eleven  yean  a  prl* 

soner  in  England. 
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1371.  Robert  II.  Feb.  22. 

1390.  Robert  III. ;  died  of  displeasure. 

1406.  James  L,  conspired  against,  and  mur- 
dered in  his  bed. 

1437.  James  II. ;  son  of  James  L,  whom  he 
succeeded  at  seven  years  of  age ; 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
castle,  by  a  cannon  bursting. 

1460.  James  III.;  succeeded  his  father; 
killed  in  a  revolt  of  his  subjects  at 
Bannockbum-field. 

1488.  James  IV. ;  his  son ;  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden. 

1513.  James  V. ;  son  of  the  last  king ;  suc- 
ceeded when  a  y^ur  old  ;   a  sovereign 
possessing  many  virtues. 
[This  prince  was  the  first  of  his  family 
who  died  a  natural   death   since  its 
elevation  to  the  throne.] 

1542.  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Y. ;  put  to 
death  in  England. 

1567.  James  YI. ;  son  of  Sfary,  and  who,  in 
1603,     succeeded     queen    Elixabeth, 
when  the  crowns  became  onited. 
See  England, 


SCREW.  This  inBtrument  was  known  early  to  the  Greeks.  The  pnmping.screw  of 
Archimedes,  or  screw-cylinder  for  raising  water,  invented  236  B.C.,  is  still  in  use, 
and  still  bears  that  philosopher's  name.  The  power  of  the  screw  is  astonishing ;  it 
being  calculated  that  if  the  distance  between  the  two  spirals  or  threads  of  the  screw 
be  half  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  each  handle  twelve  inches,  the  circle  that  they 
describe  in  going  round  will  be  seventy-five  inches,  and  consequently  150  times 
greater  than  half  an  inch,  the  disunce  between  the  two  spirals.  Therefore  one  man 
can,  with  the  assistance  of  this  screw,  press  down  or  raise  up  as  much  as  150  men 
coald  do  without  it  This  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the 
spirals  and  the  length  of  the  handles. — Greig. 

SCULLABOGUE,  Massacre  at,  in  Trblano.  Of  184  men,  women,  and  children, 
chiefly  Protestants,  who  were  burnt,  shot,  or  pierced  to  death  by  pikes.  This 
horrible  massacre  was  perpetrated  by  the  insurgent  Irish  at  the  barn  of  Scullabogue, 
June  4, 1798. — Sir  Richard  Musgrave, 

SCULPTURE.  The  origin  of  this  art  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty.  The 
invention  is  given  by  some  ancient  writers  to  the  Egyptians,  and  by  others  to  the 
Greeks.  It  is  referred  by  some  historians  to  1020  B.C.,  and  sculpture  in  marble  to 
872  B.C.     Pauianias  refers  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  the  art  to  560  b.c 
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According  to  sacred  history,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiabt  who  built  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  and  made  all  the  vessels  and  ornaments,  were  the  first  architects  and 
sculptors  of  repute,  and  their  excellence  is  recorded  as  the  gift  of  God,  Exodus  xxxi. 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  statuaries  at  Crete,  established  a  school  at  Sicyon.  Pliny 
speaks  of  them  as  being  the  first  who  sculptured  marble  and  polished  it ;  all  statues 
before  their  time  being  of  wood,  568  b.c.  This,  however,  can  only  be  fact  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  western  world ;  for  in  the  eastern  countries  the  art  was  known  lon^ 
before.  Alexander  gave  Lysippus  the  sole  right  of  making  his  statues,  326  b.c.  He 
left  no  less  than  GOO  pieces,  some  of  which  were  so  highly  valued  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  that  they  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  Sculpture  never  foond  any  very 
distinguished  followers  among  the  Romans,  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  fell  into  disuse. 
With  the  revival  of  the  sister  art,  painting,  it  revived  also  ;  and  Donato  di  Bardi, 
bom  at  Florence,  a.d.  1383,  was  the  earliest  professor  among  the  modems.  Scalptore 
was  revived,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  family,  about  1460. — Abb^  LengleU 

SCUTAGE  OR  ESCUAGE.  The  service  of  the  shield  is  either  uncertain  or  certain. 
Escuage  uncertain  is  where  the  tenant  by  his  tenure  is  bound  to  follow  his  lord. 
Another  kind  of  escuage  uncertain  is  called  Castleward,  where  the  tenant  is  bound 
to  defend  a  castle.  Escuage  certain  is  where  the  tenant  is  set  at  a  certain  snm  of 
money,  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  such  uncertain  services.  The  first  tax  levied  in  England 
to  pay  an  army,  5  Henry  II.  1159. — CoweL 

SCYTHIA.  The  country  situate  on  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  generally  denominated  European  and  Asiatic.  The  most 
northern  parts  of  Scythia  were  uninhabited,  on  account  of  the  extreme  coldness  of 
the  climate.  The  boundaries  of  Scythia  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  travd- 
ler  had  penetrated  beyond  the  vast  tracts  of  lands  which  lay  at  the  north,  east,  and 
west.  The  Scythians  made  several  imiptions  upon  the  more  southern  provinces  of 
Asia,  especially  u.c.  624,  when  they  remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for 
twenty-eight  years ;  and  we  find  them  at  different  periods  extending  their  conquests 
in  Europe,  and  penetrating  as  far  as  Egypt.  In  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  they 
invaded  the  Roman  empire. 

SEA  BATTLES,  Ancient,  and  in  British  History.     See  Naval  Battles. 

SEAL.  See  Great  Seal  of  England^  and  Privy  Seal,  Seals  were  not  much  in  use 
with  the  Saxons ;  but  they  signed  parchments  with  the  cross,  impressions  of  lead  being 
affixed.  Sealing  of  deeds  and  writs  was  practised  in  England,  a.d.  1048.  There 
was  a  seal  of  king  Edward's  at  Westminster,  1188.  Until  William  I.'s  time,  the 
name  was  written,  adding  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Arms  were  then  introduced  in  seals. 
The  most  ancient  English  seal  with  arms  on  it  is  that  of  Richard  I.  Amulphns, 
earl  of  Flanders,  used  one  about  940.  Wax  was  first  used,  hung  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deed,  wrapped  in  cloth,  parchment,  or  tin,  about  1213.  Sealing-wax  for  letters 
was  not  brought  into  general  use  in  England  until  1556. 

SEAS,  SoYBREiONTT  OF  THB.  The  claim  of  England  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Arthur 
was  the  first  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  for  Britain,  and  Alfred  after^ 
wards  supported  this  right  The  sovereignty  of  England  over  the  British  seas  was 
maintained  by  Selden,  and  measures  were  taken  by  government  in  consequence, 
8  Charles  I.  1633.  The  Dutch,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  made  some  attempts 
to  obtain  it,  but  were  roughly  treated  by  Blake  and  other  admirals.  Russia  and 
other  powers  of  the  North,  armed,  to  avoid  search,  1780  ;  again,  1800.  See  Armed 
Neutrality^  and  F/aff. 

SECRETARY  of  STATE.  The  first  in  England  was  lord  Cromwell,  a.d.  1529. 
Towards  the  close  of  Henry  VI I  I.'s  reign,  two  secretaries  were  appointed ;  andnpon 
the  union  with  Scotland,  Anne  added  a  Uiird,  as  secretary  for  Scotch  affairs :  this 
appointment  was  afterwards  laid  aside  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  number 
was  again  increased  to  three,  one  for  the  American  department.  In  1782  this  last 
was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  the  appointments  as  at  present  subsequently 
took  place,  the  secretaries  being  now  home,  foreign,  and  colonies.  When  there  were 
but  two  secretaries,  one  held  the  portefeuilk  of  the  northern  department,  comprising 
the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  Russia,  &c.;  the  oUier,  of 
the  southern  department,  including  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  ;  the  affairs  of  Ireland  belonging  to  the  elder  secretary ;  both  secretaries  then 
rqually  directed  the  home  affairs. 
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SECTS.  See  them  Beverally  through  the  Tolume.  The  greatest  ?icisaitude  of  things  is 
the  yicissitade  of  sects.  True  religion  is  built  upon  a  rock  ;  all  others  are  tossed 
upon  the  waves  of  time. — Bacon,  Assuming  the  population  of  the  globe  to  be  one 
thousand  and  fifty  millions,  the  following  division,  with  reference  to  their  religious 
worship,  will  appear. — M,  Balbi, 

Jews  .....      4,5<K),000     Idolaters,  Jcc,  not  professing  the 

Christians 325.000,000        Jewish,    Christian*    or   Maho- 

Hahometons       ....  155,000,000         motan  worship  .         .         .  665,500,00U 

SEDAN  CHAIRS.  So  called  from  Sedan,  on  the  Meuse,  in  France.  The  first  seen 
in  England  was  in  1581.  One  was  used  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  people,  who  exclaimed  that  he  was 
employing  his  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  service  of  beasts.  Sedan  chairs  came  into 
fashion  in  London  in  1634,  when  sir  Francis  Duncomb  obtained  the  sole  privilege  to 
use,  let,  and  hire  a  number  of  such  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years.  They  became 
in  very  general  use  in  1649. 

SEDGMOOR,  Battlk  of,  in  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  royal  army,  July  5, 
1685.  The  duke,  who  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  by  Lucy  Walters,  one  of 
his  mistresses,  was  made  prisoner,  having  been  found  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  beheaded. 

SEDITION  ACT.  Several  acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  memo- 
rable proclamation  against  seditious  writings  was  published  May  1792.  The  cele- 
brated Sedition  Bill  passed  December  1795.  Seditious  societies  were  suppressed  by 
act,  June  1797.    The  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies*  bill  passed  March  31, 1817. 

SEDUCTION.  For  this  offence,  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other 
punishment  than  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  to  the  injured  family.  And  even  this 
satisfaction  is  only  obtained  by  one  of  the  quaintest  fictions  in  the  world ;  the  father 
bringing  bis  action  against  the  seducer  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter's  services  during 
her  pregnancy  and  nurturing. — Foley* m  Moral  Philosophy. 

SEIDLITZ,  Battle  of,  in  Poland,  between  the  Poles  struggling  for  independence  and 
their  Russian  oppressors.  The  Poles  obtained  the  victory  after  a  bloody  conflict, 
taking  4000  prisoners  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  The  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides  amounted  to  many  thousands,  April  10,  1831. 

SELEUCIDES,  Era  of  the.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  311  years 
and  four  months  B.C.  It  was  used  in  Syria  for  many  years,  and  frequently  by  the 
Jews  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  some  Arabians  to  this  day.  To  reduce  it  to 
our  era  (supposing  it  to  begin  Sept.  1,  312  b.c.)  subtract  311  years  and  four  months. 

SEMINCAS,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  fought, 
between  the  Moors  and  Ramirez  IL,  king  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias.  More  than 
80,000  of  the  infidels  were  slain,  the  dead  lying  in  heaps  for  miles  round,  a.d.  938. 

SEMPACH,  Battle  of,  between  the  Swiss  and  Leopold  duke  of  Austria.  The  heroic 
Swiss,  after  prodigies  of  valour,  gained  a  great  and  memorable  victory  over  the  duke, 
who  was  slain,  July  9,  1386.  By  this  battle  they  established  the  liberty  of  their 
country ;  and  it  is  still  annually  commemorated  with  great  solemnity  at  Sempach. 

SEMPER  EADEM,  First  adopted  by  queen  Anne  as  the  motto  for  the  royal  arms 
of  England,  Dec.  13,  1702.  It  was  suspected  by  many  of  the  politicians  of  the  day 
that  this  motto  was  meant  to  denote  her  Jacobitism.  It  ceased  to  be  used  with  her 
reign. 

SENESCHAL.  A  high  officer  of  the  royal  household,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  titlei 
attached  to  those  who  commanded  the  armies  of  the  kings  of  France,  particularly  of 
the  second  and  third  race.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  I.,  1059,  the  office  of  seneschal 
was  esteemed  the  highest  place  of  trust  under  the  French  crown,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  with  our  lord  high  steward. 

SEETEMBER.  The  ninth  month  of  the  year,  reckoned  from  January,  and  the  seventh 
from  March,  whence  its  name,  from  septimuSf  seventh.  It  became  the  ninth  month 
when  January  and  February  were  added  to  the  year  by  Numa,  713  b.c  The  Roman 
senate  would  have  given  this  month  the  name  of  Tiberius,  but  that  emperor  opposed 
it ;  the  emperor  Domitian  gave  it  his  own  name  Germanicns  ^  the  senate  under 
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Antoninus  Pius  gave  it  that  of  Antoninus ;  Commodus  gave  it  his  surname  Herco- 
leus  ;  and  the  emperor  Tacitus  his  own  name  Tacitus.  But  these  appellations  are 
all  gone  into  disuse. 

SEPTEMBRIZERS.  In  the  French  revolution,  a  dreadful  massacre  took  place  in 
Paris.  The  different  prisons  were  broken  open,  and  all  the  state  prisoners  butchered, 
among  them  an  ex-bishop,  and  nearly  100  non-juring  priests.  Some  aoooonts  state 
the  number  of  persons  slain  on  this  occasion  at  1200,  others  at  4000.  The  agents  in 
this  dreadful  slaughter  of  innocent  victims  were  branded  with  the  name  of  Septem- 
brizers,  Sept.  2,  1792.— Hw/.  French  Revol. 

SEPTENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  Edward  I.  held  but  one  parliament  ererj  two 
years.  In  the  4th  Edward  III.  it  was  enacted,  "  that  a  parliament  should  be  holden 
every  year  once."  This  continued  to  be  the  statute-law  till  16  Charles  II.,  when  an 
act  was  passed  for  holding  of  parliaments  once  in  three  years  at  least ;  bat  parlia- 
ments for  a  longer  period  than  a  year  were  held  after  Henry  VIII.  ascended  the 
throne.  The  Triennial  Act  was  confirmed  soon  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by 
6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  2.  Triennial  parliaments  thence  continued  till  the  secondl 
year  of  George  I.'s  reign,  1715,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  all^ation  that  **a 
popish  faction  were  designing  to  renew  the  rebellion  within  this  kingdom,  and  the 
report  of  an  invasion  from  abroad,  it  was  enacted  that  the  then  parliament  should 
continue  for  seven  years."  This  Septennial  Act  has  ever  since  been  in  force.  See 
Parliaments, 

SEPTUAGINT  VERSION  of  the  BIBLE,  made  277  b.c  Seventy-two  translators 
were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells  ;  each  pair  translated  the  whole  ;  and  on  subsequent 
comparison  the  thirty-six  copies  did  not  vary  by  a  word  or  letter. — Jiulin  Maripr, 
St.  Jerome  affirms  they  translated  only  the  Pentateuch ;  but  St.  Justin  and  others 
say  they  translated  the  whole.  Ptolemy  gave  the  Jews  about  a  million  sterling  for 
a  copy  of  the  Testament,  and  seventy  translators  half  a  million  more  for  the  transla- 
tion.—-^m^P^im.     Finished  in  seventy-two  days. — Hewlett, 

SERGE  ANTS- AT- LAW.  These  are  pleaders  from  among  whom  the  judges  are  ordi- 
narily chosen,  and  by  way  of  eminence  are  called  sergeants  of  the  coif.  The  judges, 
when  speaking  to  them,  call  them  brothers.  The  sergeant's  coif  was  originally  an 
iron  scull-cap,  worn  by  knights  under  their  helmets.  The  coif  was  introduced  before 
1259,  and  was  used  to  hide  the  tonsure  of  such  renegade  clergymen  as  chose  to 
remain  advocates  in  the  secular  courts,  notivithstanding  their  prohibition  by  canon. 
— Blackstone, 

SERINGAPATAM,  Battles  of,  called  also  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which  the  British 
defeated  Tippo  Saib,  May  15,  1791.  Battle,  in  which  the  redoubts  were  stormed, 
and  Tippoo  was  reduced  by  lord  Cornwullis,  Feb.  6,  1792.  After  this  capture,  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  were  signed,  and  Tippoo  agreed  to  cede  one-half  of  Mysore,  and 
to  pay  33,000,000  of  rupees  (about  3,300,000/.  sterling)  to  England,  and  to  give  up 
to  lord  Cornwallis  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages.  In  a  new  war  the  Madras  army 
arrived  before  Seringapatam,  April  5, 1 799 ;  it  was  joined  by  the  Bombay  army, 
April  14  ;  and  the  place  was  stormed  and  carried  by  major-general  Baird,  May  4, 
same  year.     In  this  engagement  Tippoo  was  killed.     See  India. 

SERPENTS.  The  largest,  the  record  of  which  is  in  some  degree  satisfactorily  attested, 
was  that  which  disputed  the  passage  of  the  army  led  by  Regulus  along  the  banks  of 
the  Bagrada.  It  was  120  feet  long,  and  had  killed  many  of  his  soldiers.  It  was 
destroyed  by  a  battering-ram ;  and  its  skin  was  afterwards  seen  by  Pliny  in  the  capitol 
at  Rome. — Pliny.  The  American  papers  abound  with  accounts  of  sea-serpents, 
deemed  by  us  in  England  to  be  fabulous ;  but  a  sea-serpent  was  cast  on  shore  on  the 
Orkney  Islands,  which  was  fifty-five  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  equal  to  the 
girth  of  an  Orkney  pony,  1808. — Fhillips, 

SERVANTS.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  male  servants  was  passed  in  1775.  This  tax 
was  augmented  in  1781,  et  seq.  A  tax  on  female  servants  was  imposed  in  1785 ; 
but  this  latter  act  was  repealed  in  1792.  The  tax  on  servants  yielded  in  1830  aboot 
250,000/.  per  annum,  but  in  1840  the  revenue  from  it  had  fallen  to  201,482/. 

SESSION  COURTS.  The  sessions  in  England  were  appointed  to  be  held  qoarteriy, 
2  Henry  V.,  1413.  The  times  for  holding  these  courts  was  regulated  lately  by  statute 
1  William  IV.,  1831.  See  Quarter  Setsione,  In  Scotland,  a  court  of  session  was 
established  by  James  I.,  1425.    This  court  was  put  aside  in  1502,  but  was  re-consti- 
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tuted,  with  lords  to  preside,  in  1532.  The  kirk-iession  in  Scotland  ooniisU  of  the 
minister  and  elders  of  each  parish.  They  aaperintend  the  affairs  of  their  own  com- 
monity  in  religions  concerns,  determine  on  matters  of  lesser  scandal,  dispense  the 
money  collected  for  the  poor,  and  manage  what  relates  to  public  worship. 
SETTLEMENT,  Act  of,  for  securing  the  succession  to  the  British  throne  to  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  was  passed  1  William  and  Mary,  1689.  This  name  ia 
also  given  to  the  statutes  12  and  13  William  III.,  by  which  the  crown  is  limited  to 
the  present  royal  family,  June  12,  1701.  The  Irish  act  of  settlement  was  passed  in 
1662,  but  was  repealed  in  1689.     See  Hanoverian  Succession, 

SEVERUS'S  WALL.  This  wall  extended  nearly  seventy-four  Roman  miles,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  east  to  Bowlness  on  the  Solway  Frith  on  the  west.  |t  ia 
called  by  Spartian  '*  the  greatest  glory  of  Severus's  reign,"  built  a.d.  209. 

SEVILLE.  The  capital  of  Spain  until  Philip  II.  finally  esUblished  his  court  at  Madrid, 
A.D.  1563.  This  city  is  the  Ifispalis  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Julia  of  the 
Romans.  The  peace  of  Seville  between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  also  a 
defensive  alliance  to  which  Holland  acceded,  signed  Nov.  9,  1729.  Seville  surren* 
dered  to  the  French,  Feb.  1,  1810 ;  and  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  British  and 
Spaniards,  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  Aug.  27,  1812. 

SEXTANT.  This  instrument  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a  quadrant,  and  contains  sixty 
degrees,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  circle.  It  is  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  planets,  &c. 
Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  at  Augsburgh,  in  1550. —  Vince*s  Astron. 
The  Arabian  astronomers  nnder  the  Caliphs  are  said  to  have  had  a  sextant  of  fifty- 
nine  feet  nine  inches  radius,  about  a.d.  995. — Ashe. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  JUBILEE.  On  Sept.  6,  1769,  and  the  two  succeeding  days,  a 
jubilee,  conducted  by  Garrick,  was  celebrated  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  honour  of 
the  great  poet  of  nature,  and  pride  and  glory  of  the  British  nation.  This  ceremony 
very  much  engaged  the  public  attention.  An  entertainment  of  the  same  name  was 
performed  the  succeeding  winter  at  Drury-lane  theatre  ninety-two  nights,  with  great 
applanae,  to  crowded  audiences. — Butler. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  THEATRE,  BANKSiDE.-J3ee  Globe  Theatre. 

SHAMROCK.  It  is  said  that  the  shamrock  used  by  the  Irish  was  introduced  by 
Patric  M' Alpine,  since  called  St.  Patrick,  as  a  simile  of  the  Trinity,  a.o.  432.  When 
he  could  not  make  them  understand  him  by  words,  he  showed  the  Irish  a  stem  of 
clover,  or  trefoil,  thereby  exhibiting  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of 
three  uniting  into  one,  and  one  into  three.  The  trefoil  was  denominated  the  sham-rock, 
in  contradistinction  of  Peter  the  true  rock,  as  represented  by  the  Romish  church. — 
Greig.  An  error ;  shamrock  is  the  Irish  name  for  three-leaved  grass. — Spencer, 
St.  Patrick's  day  is  still  kept  with  great  festivity  in  Ireland  on  the  17th  of  March. 

SHEEP.  They  were  impoliticly  exported  from  England  to  Spain,  and,  the  breed 
being  thereby  improved,  produced  the  fine  Spanish  wool,  which  proved  detrimental 
to  our  woollen  manufacture,  8  Edward  IV.  1467. — Anderson.  Their  exportation 
prohibited  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  1522.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  variously  stated — by  some  at  43,000,000,  by  others  at 
49,000.000,  and  by  more  at  60,000,000,  in  1840. 

SHERIFF.  The  office  of  sheriff  is  from  shire-reve,  governor  of  a  shire  or  county. 
London  had  its  sheriffs  prior  to  William  I.'s  reign  ;  but  some  say  that  sheriffs  were 
first  nominated  for  every  county  in  England  by  William  in  1079.  According  to 
other  historians,  Henry  Cornhil  and  Richard  Reynere  were  the  first  sheriffs  of 
London,  1  Richard  I.  1189.  The  nomination  of  sheriffs  according  to  the  present 
mode  took  place  in  1461. — Slowe.  Anciently  sheriffs  were  hereditary  in  Scotland, 
and  in  some  English  counties,  as  Westmoreland.  The  sheriffs  of  Dublin  (first  called 
bailiffs)  were  appointed  in  1308 ;  and  obtained  the  name  of  sheriff  by  an  incorpora- 
tion of  Edward  VI.  1548.  Thirty-five  sheriffs  were  fined,  and  eleven  excused,  in 
one  year,  rather  than  serve  the  office  for  London,  1734.     See  Bailiffs. 

SHERIFFMUIR,  Battle  op,  between  the  royal  army  under  the  duke  of  Argyle^ 
and  the  Scotch  rebel  forces  who  favoured  the  Pretender  (the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  son  of  James  II.),  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Mar;  the  insurgents  were 
defeated,  and  several  persons  of  rank  were  taken  prisoners.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  rebel  forces  in  the  same  cause  were  defeated  at 
Preston,  November  12,  1715. 
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SHIIXING.  The  Talae  of  the  ancient  Saxon  coin  of  this  name  was  five  pence,  bat  it 
was  reduced  to  four  pence  about  a  century  before  the  Conquest  After  the  Conquest, 
the  French  solidus  of  twelve  pence,  in  use  among  the  Normans,  was  called  shilling. 
The  true  English  shilling  was  first  coined,  but  in  small  quantity,  18  Henry  VII., 
1503. — Dr,  Kelly.  In  1505. — Bishop  Fleetwood.  A  peculiar  sMlling,  valae  nine 
pence,  but  to  be  current  at  twelve,  was  struck  in  Ireland,  1560  ;  and  a  large  bat 
very  base  coinage  in  England  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  1598.  Milled  shUIing  wai 
coined  13  Charles  II.,  1662.     See  Coins. 

SHIP-BUILDING.  The  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyptians,  as  the  first  inTentors  ;  the 
first  ship  (probably  a  galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece  by  Danaas»  1485 
B.C. — Blair.  The  first  double-decked  ship  was  built  by  the  Tyriana,  786  b.c. — 
LengUt.  The  first  double-decked  one  built  in  England  was  of  1000  tons  barthen, 
by  order  of  Henry  VII.  1509  ;  it  was  called  the  Great  Harry,  and  cost  14,000/. 
— Stowe,  Before  this  time,  24 -gun  ships  were  the  largest  in  our  navy,  and  these 
had  no  port-holes,  the  guns  being  on  the  upper  decks  only.  Port-holes  and  other 
improvements  were  invented  by  Descharges,  a  French  builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XII.,  about  1500.  Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a  science  bj  Hoste, 
1696.  A  74-gun  ship  was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Van  Dieman'a  Land,  to  be 
aheathed  with  India-rubber,  1829.     See  Navy  and  Sleam  Ve»sel». 

SHIPPING  OP  THB  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Shipping  was  first  registered  in  the 
river  Thames  in  1786  ;  and  throughout  the  empire  in  1787.  In  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  the  shipping  of  England  was  but  half  a  million  of  tons — leas  than 
London  now.     In  1830,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  British  empire  was  22,785. 

NUMBCR  OF  VKSSBLS  RSOI8TIRKD  Of  THC  BRTrrSU   SMPIfUE  ON    lANVART    I,   1840. 

Countrif.  Vessels.  Tons.  Seamem. 


England 

15,830 

•                   • 

1.983^29 

• 

114,583 

8c<itland 

3,318 

•                   * 

378.194 

•                  ■ 

25^X19 

Ireland 

1.889 

•                   • 

169.289 

• 

11.288 

Guernsey 

105 

• 

11.775 

•                  ■ 

832 

Jcrticy 

246 

•                   • 

20.763 

• 

9.19B 

Man 

28:2 

•                   • 

7.092 

•                   • 

1.443 

nritifih  Plantations 

6.075 

•                   • 

497,798 

• 

35.090 

Total         .         .     29.174  3,277,330  S05.9M 

These  returns  were  ezclusiTO  of  ships  and  boats  propelled  by  steam.  There  were, 
besides,  in  progress  of  building  in  1840,  tIs  : — in  England,  951  ;  in  Scotiand»217  ; 
in  Ireland,  49  ;  and  in  the  British  dependencies,  429,  vessels — total  bmlding»  1646. 
The  grand  total  of  vessels  in  the  British  empire,  therefore,  was  30,820.  The  shipping 
of  the  United  kingdom  had  considerably  increased  in  1845.    See  Steam  vesteh, 

SHIB-MONEY.  It  was  first  levied  a.d.  1007,  and  caused  great  commotions.  This 
impost  being  illegally  levied  by  Charles  I.  in  1634,  led  to  the  Rerolntion.  He 
assessed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons,  and  1560  men ;  Yorkahire  in  two 
ships,  of  600  tonsy  or  12,000/.  ;  Bristol  in  one  ship  of  100  tons  ;  Lancashire  in  one 
ship  of  400  tons.  The  trial  of  the  patriot  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax, 
which  he  at  first  solely  opposed,  took  place  in  1638.  Ship-money  was  included  in 
a  redress  of  grievances  in  1641.  Hampden  received  a  wound  in  a  skirmish  with 
prince  Rupert,  and  died  June  24,  1643. 

SHIRT.  This  now  almost  universal  garment  is  said  to  have  been  first  generally  worn 
in  the  west  of  Europe  early  in  the  eighth  century. — Du  Fresnoy,  Woollen  shirts 
were  commonly  worn  in  England  until  about  the  3Bth  of  Henry  III.  1253»  when 
linen,  but  of  a  coarse  kind  (fine  coming  at  this  period  from  abroad),  was  first  manu- 
factured in  England  by  Flemish  artisans. — Stowe. 

SHOES.  Among  the  Jews  they  were  made  of  leather,  linen,  rush,  or  wood.  Moona 
were  worn  as  ornaments  in  their  shoes  by  the  Jevrish  women. — Isaiah  iii.  18. 
Among  the  Greeks  shoes  were  of  various  kinds.  Pythagoras  would  have  his  disciples 
wear  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  probably,  that  they  might  not  wear  what  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  as  they  refrained  from  the  nse  of  everjrthing  that  had 
life.  Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  distinction.  The  Romans  wore  an  ivory 
crescent  on  their  shoes ;  and  Caligula  wore  his  enriched  with  precious  stones.  The 
Indians,  like  the  Egyptians,  wore  shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  the  papyrus.     In  Enf  <• 
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land  the  people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adorning  their  feet ;  they  wore  the  beaka 
or  points  of  their  shoe*  so  long,  that  they  encumbered  themselves  in  walking,  and 
were  forced  to  tie  the^n  up  to  their  knees ;  the  fine  gentlemen  fastened  theirs  with 
chains  of  silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  laces.  This  custom  was  in  vogue 
from  A.D.  1462,  but  was  prohibited,  on  the  forfeiture  of  20«.  and  on  pain  of  being 
cursed  by  the  clergy,  7  Edward  IV.  1467.  See  Drest.  Shoes  as  at  present  worn 
were  introduced  about  1633.  The  buckle  was  not  used  till  1668. — Stowe;  Mortimer. 

SHOP-TAX.  The  act  by  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  retail  shops  was  passed  in 
1785  ;  but  it  caused  so  great  a  commotion,  particularly  in  London,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  repeal  it  in  1 789.  The  statute  whereby  shop-lifting  was  made 
a  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  was  passed  10  and  11  William  III.  1699.  This 
statute  has  been  repealed.    See  Act$. 

SHORE,  JANE.  The  celebrated  mistress  of  Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  of  lord 
Hastings.  She  makes  a  prominent  feature  in  English  history,  and  is  memorable  for 
the  beauty  of  her  person  and  her  misfortunes.  Jane  Shore  atoned  for  the  immora- 
lity of  her  conduct,  in  her  connexion  with  the  licentious  Edward,  and  with  Hastings, 
by  a  public  penance  in  1483.  She  was  afterwards  confined  in  Ludgate,  but  upon 
the  petition  of  Thomas  Hymore,  who  agreed  to  marry  her,  king  Richard  III.,  in 
1484,  restored  her  liberty,  and  sir  Thomas  More  mentions  having  seen  her  ;  which 
contradicts  the  story  of  her  having  perished  by  hunger. — Harleian  MSS, 

SHREWSBURY,  Battlk  of,  between  the  royal  army  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  army  of 
the  nobles,  led  by  Percy  (sumamed  Hotspur),  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  had  conspired  to  dethrone  Henry.  Each  army  consisted  of  about  12,000  men, 
and  the  engagement  was  most  bloody.  Henry  was  seen  everywhere  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight ;  while  his  valiant  son,  who  was  afterwards  the  renowned  conqueror  of 
France,  fought  by  his  side,  and  though  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  still  kept 
the  field,  and  performed  astonishing  acts  of  valour.  On  the  other  side,  the  daring 
Hotspur  supported  the  renown  he  had  acquired  in  many  bloody  engagements,  and 
everywhere  sought  out  the  king  as  a  noble  object  of  his  vengeance.  2300  gentlemen 
were  slain,  and  about  6000  private  men.  The  death  of  Hotspur  by  an  unknown 
hand  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  gave  the  victory  to  the  king,  July  21, 
140^.— Hume. 

SHROPSHIRE,  Battle  of,  in  which  the  Britons  were  completely  subjugated,  and 
Caractacus,  the  renowned  king  of  the  SUures  became,  through  the  treachery  of  the 
queen  of  the  Briganti,  a  prisoner  to  the  Romans,  a.d.  51.  While  Caractacus  was 
being  led  thiough  Rome,  his  eyes  were  daxzled  by  the  splendours  Ihat  surrounded 
him.  "  Alas !  he  cried,  *'  how  is  it  possible  that  a  people  possessed  of  such 
magnificence  at  home  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain  }**  The  emperor 
was  affected  with  the  British  heroes  misfortunes,  and  won  by  his  address.  He 
ordered  him  to  be  unchained  upon  the  spot,  and  set  at  liberty  with  the  rest  of  the 
captives. — Goldsmith, 

SHROVE  TUESDAY*.  In  the  season  of  Lent,  after  the  people  had  made  confession, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  church,  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in 
festive  amusements,  although  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any  repast  beyond  the  usual 
substitutes  for  flesh  ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  yet  preserved  of  eating  pancakes 
and  fritters  at  Shrovetide,  the  Greek  Christians  eating  eggs,  milk,  &c.  during  the 
first  week  of  Lent.  On  these  days  of  authorised  indulgence  the  most  wanton 
recreations  were  tolerated,  provided  a  due  regard  was  paid  to  the  abstinence  com- 
manded by  the  church ;  and  from  this  origin  sprang  the  Carnival.  On  Shrove 
Tuesday  the  people  in  every  parish  throughout  England  formerly  confessed  their 
sins ;  and  the  parish  bell  for  the  purpose  was  rung  at  ten  o'clock.  In  several 
ancient  parishes  the  custom  yet  prevails  of  ringing  the  bell,  and  obtains  in  London 
the  name  of  pancake-bell.     Observed  as  a  festival  before  1430. 

SIBYLS.  The  Sibylla  were  certain  women  inspired  by  heaven,  who  flourished  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato  speaks  of  one, 
others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  ^lian  of  four,  and  Varro  of  ten,  an  opinion  which  is 
universally  adopted  by  the  learned.  An  Erythrean  sibyl  is  said  to  have  offered  to 
Tarquin  II.  nine  books  containing  the  Roman  destinies,  demanding  for  them  300 
pieces  of  gold.  He  denied  her,  whereupon  the  sibyl  threw  three  of  them  into  the 
fire,  and  asked  the  same  price  for  the  other  six,  which  being  still  denied,  she  burned 
three  more,  and  again  demanded  the  same  sum  for  those  that  remained ;  when 
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Tarquin,  conferring  with  the  pontiffs,  was  adTised  to  bay  them.     Two  magistratet 
were  created  to  consult  them  on  all  occasions,  531  b.c. 

SICILY.  See  Naples,  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  the  Sicani,  a 
people  of  Spain,  and  Etruscans,  who  came  hither  from  Italj,  1294  b.c.  A  second 
colony,  under  Siculus,  arrived  80  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy,  1264  b.c. — 
Letiglet.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  settled  some  colonies  here,  and  at  last  the 
Carthaginians  became  masters  of  the  whole  island,  till  they  were  dispossessed  of  it 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Punic  wars.  Some  authors  suppose  that  Sicily  was  originally 
joined  to  the  continent,  and  that  it  was  separated  from  Italy  by  an  earthquake,  and 
that  the  straits  of  the  Chary bdis  were  formcd.^^uitin  ;  Livy. 
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Arriral  of  Ulyssea.— /Tomer 
He  puts  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus 
Syraciue  founded. — Eu*d>iu* 
Oela  founded. — ThucydidtM 
Arrival  of  the  Mesaenians 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  put 

death.— See  Brazen  Bull  .    . 

Hippocrates  becomes  tyrant  of  Oela 
Law  of  PetaUsm  instituted 
Reign  of  Dionysius 
Offended  with  the  freedom  of  the  philo< 

sopher  I*lato,  the  tyrant  sells  him  for 

a  slave. — Stanley        .... 
Plato  ransomed  by  his  friends  .    . 

Damon  and  Pythias  flourish.— See  Damon 

and  Pythias  .... 

The  sway  of  Timoleon       .         .         .    . 
Usurpation  of  Agathocles  .         . 

Defeat  of  Hamilcar  .         .         .    . 

Pillage  of  the  temples  of  Lepari 
The  Romans  arrive  in  Sicily 
Agrigentum  taken  by  the  Romans     .    . 
Palermo  besieged  by  the  Romans 
Archimedes  flourishes  .         .    . 

The  Romans  talce  Syracuse,  and  make 

all  Sicily  a  province 
The  servile  war  began. — Livy  .    . 

****** 

Conquered  by  the  Saracens  .    ▲.!>. 

[They  made  Palermo  the  capital,  and 
the  standard  of  Mahomet  triumphed 
for  200  years.] 

They  are  driven  out  by  a  Norman  prince, 
Roger  L,  son  of  Tancred,  who  takes  the 
title  of  count  of  Sicily 

Roger  II..  son  of  the  above-named,  unites 
Sicily  with  Naples,  and  Is  crowned 
king  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  to  St.  Louis, 
king  of  France,  conquers  Naples  and 
Sicily,  deposes  the  Norman  princes, 
and  makes  himself  king 

The  French  becoming  hated  by  the  Sici- 
lians, a  general  massacre  of  the  in- 
vaders takes  place,  one  Frenchman 
only  escaping.— See  Sicilian  Vespers  1288 

In  the  same  year,  Sicily  is  seized  by  a 
fleet  sent  by  the  kings  of  Arragon,  in 

KINGS  OP  THE 

A  V.  1713.  Victor  Amadeus.  duke  of  Savoy ;  he 
resigned  it  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  in  1718,  and  got  Sardinia  in 
lieu  of  it. 

1718.  Charles  VL,  emperor. 

1734.  Charles,  second  son  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
resigned  in  1769. 

1759>  Ferdinand  IV.,  third  son  of  the  former 
king. 
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Spain;   but   Naples  remains  to  the 
house  of  AnJou,  which  expires       a.i>.  1382 

Jane,  the  late  sovereign,  having  left  her 
crown  to  Louis,  duke  of  AnJou,  hie 
pretensions  are  resisted  by  Charlea 
Diirazzo,  cousin  of  Jane,  who  aaccnda 
the  throne  ....  1386 

Alphonsus.  king  of  Arragon,  takes  poe- 
session  of  Naples  .         .  .  1458 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  united 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy  .     .  1504 

The  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  causes  an 
insurrection,  excited  by  Masaniello,  a 
fisherman,  who,  in  fifteen  days,  raises 
two  hundred  thousand  men    .  .  1647 

Henry  duke  of  Guise,  taking  adrantase 
of  these  commotions,  procures  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  but  is,  in  a  few 
days,  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards  by 
his  adherents      .  .  .  .  1647 

Ceded  to  Victor,  duke  of  Savoy,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  .         .         .    .  1713 

Ceded  by  him  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  Sardinia  being  given  to  him  aa 
an  equivalent  ....  17S0 

The  Spaniards  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  both  kingdoms,  Charles, 
son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  ascends  the 
throne,  with  the  ancient  title  re- 
newed, of  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies        .  1734 

Order  of  St.  Januarius  histituted  by  king 
Charles  1738 

The  throne  of  Spain  becoming  vacant, 
Charles,  who  is  heir,  vacates  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand,  agreeably  to  treaty     .  1759 

Dreadful  earthquake  at  Messina,  in  Si- 
cily, which  destroys  40,000  persons       .  1783 

Naples  preserved  from  the  power  of  the 
French  by  the  British  forces  under 
admiral  Kelson  ....  1799 

Violent  earthquake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples       1805 

The  French  invade  Naples,  depose  king 
Ferdinand  IV.,  and  give  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  to  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
brother  to  the  emperor  of  the  French  189 
For  subsequent  events,  see  NapUt. 

TWO  SICIUB8. 

1806.  Joseph  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

1808.  Joachim  Murat;  he  was  shot,  Octobcv 
13, 1815. 

1815.  Ferdinand  I. ;  formeriy  Ferdinand  T\ 
of  Naples,  and  intermediately  Ferdi- 
nand HI.  of  Sicily ;  now  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  SSdliea. 

1826.  Francis  L 

1830.  Ferdinand  H.,  Nov.  8. 
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SICILIAN  VESPERS.  The  memorable  m&Macre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  known  by 
this  name,  commenced  at  Palermo,  March  30,  1282.  The  French  bad  become 
hateful  to  the  Sicilians,  and  a  conspiracy  against  Charles  of  Anjou  was  already  ripe, 
when  the  following  occurrence  led  to  develop  and  accomplish  it.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day, the  chief  conspirators  had  assembled  at  Palermo ;  and  while  the  French  were 
engaged  in  festiyities,  a  Sicilian  bride  happened  to  pass  by  with  her  train.  She  was 
observed  by  one  Drochet,  a  Frenchman,  who,  advancing  towards  her,  began  to  use 
her  rudely,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms.  A  young  Sicilian,  exasperated  at 
this  affront,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  sword ;  and  a  tumult  ensuing,  200  French 
were  instantly  murdered.  The  enraged  populace  now  ran  through  the  city,  crying 
out  "  Let  the  French  die  !"  and,  without  distinction  of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  they 
slaughtered  all  of  that  nation  they  could  find,  to  the  number  of  8000.  Even  such 
as  had  fled  to  the  churches  found  no  sanctuary  there — the  massacre  became  general 
throughout  the  island. 

SIDON,  IN  Stria.  Capture  of  this  town  from  the  pacha  of  Egypt  by  the  troops  of 
the  Sultan  and  of  his  allies,  assisted  by  some  ships  of  the  British  squadron,  under 
admiral  Stopford  and  commodore  Napier,  Sept.  27,  1840.  Here  were  found  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores.     See  articles  SyriOf  and  Turkey, 

SIEGES.  Azoth,  which  was  besieged  by  Psammitichus  the  Powerful,  held  out  for 
nineteen  years. — Usher.  It  held  out  for  twenty-nine  years. — Herodottis,  This  was 
the  longest  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity.  The  siege  of  Troy  was  the 
most  celebrated,  occupied  ten  years,  1184  b.c.  The  following  are  the  principal  and 
most  memorable  sieges  since  the  twelfth  century  : — 


Acre.  1192,  1799,  hy  Buona- 
parU :  tiege  raised  a/ler 
60  days,  open  trenches- 

Algetiras,  1341. 

Algiers,  1681 ;  Bomb-vessels 
first  used  by  a  French  en- 
ffineer  named  Renaut  18I& 

Allonaer,  1573. 

Almeida,  August  97. 1810. 

Amiens,  1597* 

Anoona,  1790' 

Angouldme,  1345. 

Antwerp,  lfi76L  Use  of  in- 
fernal machines  t  1583;  1585, 
1706,  1799. 1814. 

Arras,  I4I4. 

Ath,  1745w 

Avignon,  1286. 

Axoff,  1736. 

Badajoe,  March  II,  1811.  Be- 
sieged by  lord  Wellington, 
in  May  ;  but  siege  raised. 
Again  in  June ;  raised 
June  9.  Taken  by  escalade 
on  the  night  of  April  6, 1812. 

Bagdad.  1248. 

Bangalore,  March  6,  1791. 

Barcelona,  1697,  1714. 

Bayonne,  1451. 

Beauvais,  1472. 

Belgrade,  1439,  1455,  1521, 
1688, 1717. 1739. 1780. 

Bcllegarde.  1793. 1794. 

BeUe-lBle,  April  7, 1761. 

Bergen-op-Zoom,  1588,  1622, 
1747,  1814. 

Berwick,  1293. 

Beaanfon,  1668, 1674. 

Beihune.  1710. 

Bois-le-Duc,  1603,  1794. 

Bologna.  1512. 1796. 

Bommel;  the  invention  of 
the  covert-way 1 1794. 


Bonifacio.  1553. 

Bonn,  1687, 1689. 1703. 

Bordeaux.  1451>  I65a 

Bouchain,  1676,1711. 

Boulogne,  1545. 

Brannau,  1744,  1805. 

Breda,  1590,  1625,  1793. 

Brescia,  1512, 1796,  1799. 

Breslau,  Jan.  8, 1807. 

Briaao.  1638.  1703. 

Brussels,  1695, 1746. 

Buda,  1536, 1541,  1686. 

Burgos,  Sept.  19  to  Oct.  22, 
1812;  raised.  The  French 
in  their  retreat  blew  up  the 
works,  June  13,  1813. 

Cadis,  1812. 

Caen,  IMS,  1450. 

Calais,  1347.  (British  hUto- 
Hans  qfflrm  that  cannon 
were  used  at  Cressy,  1346, 
and  here  in  1347.  First 
used  here  in  1388.— Rymkr's 
F(XD.)  1558,  1596. 

Calvi,  1794. 

Campo-Mayor,  Mar.  23. 1811. 

Candia;  the  largest  cannon 
then  known  in  Europe  used 
here  by  the  Turks,  1667- 

Capua,  1501. 

Cartbagena,  17O6. 

Castillon,  1452,  1586. 

Ceuta,1790. 

Chalons.  1199. 

Charleroi,  1672,  1677,  1693, 
1736, 1794. 

Chartres,  1568, 1591. 

Chaves,  March  25, 1809. 

Cherbourg,  1450. 

Chincilla.Oct.30, 1812. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  17O6  ;  July 
10,  1810 ;  Jan.  19. 1H12. 

Colbcrg,  1760,  I8O7. 


Colchester,  1645. 
Corapi^gne   (Joan   of  Arc), 

1430. 
Cond^,  1676, 1792,  1794. 
Coni.  1691, 1744. 
Constantinople,  1453. 
Copenhagen,  17OO,  1801,  I8O7. 
Corfu,  1715. 

Courtray,  1302  et  seq,  1794. 
Cracow,  1772. 
Cremona,  1702. 
Dantzic,  1734, 1793,  1807, 1813 

to  Jan.  12, 1814. 
Dendermonde,  1667. 
Dole,  1668,  1674. 
Douay.  171O. 
Dover,  1216. 
Dresden,  1745. 1813. 
Drogheda,  1649. 
Dublin,  1500. 
Dunkirk,  1646, 1793. 
Edinburgh,  1093. 
Figueras,  Aug.  19. 1811. 
Flushing,  Aug.  15,  1809l 
Fontenoy,  1242. 
Frederiokahal ;  Charles  XI f. 

killed,  i71& 
Frederickstein,    August   13, 

1814. 
Fumes,  1675,  1744,  1793. 
GaeUt,  1433,  1707.  1734,  1799. 

July,  1806, 1815. 
Genoa.  1747, 1800. 
Gerona,  Dec.  10. 1809. 
Ghent,  1576, 170& 
Gibraltar.    1704,    1779    (See 

Gibraltar),  1782. 
Glatz.  1742,  I8O7. 
Gt)ttingen,  176a 
Graves,  1602. 1674, 1794. 
Grarclinee,  1644. 
Grenada,  1491, 1492. 
Oroningeo.  1580, 1«72, 1795. 
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SIEGES,  continued. 

OuMtalU,  irtts. 
Oneldres*  1637.  1640. 1703. 
Haerlem.  1572.  1573. 
Ham,  1411. 
Harflcur.  1415, 145a 
Heidelberg.  168& 
Herat,  June  S8. 1838. 
Huningen,  I8I5. 
lamael;  the  merciless  Suwar- 

row  butchered  30,000  men, 

the  brave  parr ison/ind  6^100 

yeomen,  in  cold  blood,  Deo. 

S2,  1700. 
Kebl,  1733,  1796. 
Landau,   1703,  et  seq.,    1713, 

1792,  and  1793. 
LandrecU,  1543, 1712. 
Laon,  991. 1594. 
Lcipsic,  1637  et  seq.,  1813. 
Lemberg,  1704. 
Lerida,  1647, 1707, 1807. 
Leydon,  1574. 
Licgo.  1468,  1709. 
Lille,  1667,  1708, 17W. 
Lillo,  1747. 
Limerick,  1651,  1601. 
Londonderry,  1680. 
Louisbourg,  1758. 
Lyons,  1793^ 
Siaestricht,  1576, 1073.    Vau- 

ban  first  came  into  notice, 

1676, 1743, 1794. 
Magdebourg.  1631, 1806. 
Blalaga,  1487. 
Malto,  1565,  1796,  1800. 
Mantua,  1734,  1797, 179a 
MarMiUes.  1544. 
Ments,  by  Charles  V.,  ISfid, 

1689,  1792  et  seq.,  1797. 
Melun,  14S0,  1550. 
Menin,  17O6. 1744. 
Mequinenza.  June  8,  1810. 
MeMina,  1882, 1719. 
MeU.  1552. 
Meci^res,  1521. 
Middleburg,  1573. 
Mona,  1572,  1091,  1700,  1746, 

1792,  1704. 
Montargis,  1427. 
Montauban,  1621. 


Monterideo,  Jan.  1806. 

Hotbe ;  the  French,  taupht  bp 
a  Mr.  MuUer,  an  English 
engineer,  first  practised  the 
art  qf^ throwing  shells,  1634. 

Munriedro,  Oct.  2ft,  1811. 

Namur,  1002,  1746,  1792. 

Naples,  1381,  1435, 1504, 1557, 
1792.  1790,  1800. 

Nice,  1705. 

Nieuport,  1745,  1794. 

Olirenxa,  Jan.  2i,  1811. 

Olmutc,  1758. 

Orleans,  1428,  1563. 

Ostend,  1701. 17(i6>  1745. 

Oudenarde,  1708,  1745. 

Padua,  1500. 

Pampeluna.  Oct  31 .  1813. 

Paris,  1429.  1485,  1594. 

Parma,  1248. 

Parla,  1535. 1655.  1796. 

Perpignan,  1542,  1642. 

Philipville.  1578. 

Philipsburg.  1644.  1675.  1688, 
first  experiment  <if  firing 
artillery  d-ricochet,  1734, 
1795. 

Platt»burg,  Sept  11, 1814. 

Pondicherry.  1748.  1792. 

Prague,  1741,  1743, 1744. 

Quesnoy,  1704. 

Rennee,  1357- 

Rheims,  1359. 

Rhodes.  1522. 

Riga.  17(M),  1710. 

RooheUo.  1573.  1627. 

Rome,  1527.  1798. 

Romorentin ;  artillery  first 
used  in  «/cyr#.— Voltairk. 
1356. 

Rosas.  1645. 1795.  1806. 

Rnuen.  1449,  1562,  1501. 

Roxburgh.  1460. 

8t  Sebastian.  Obstinately  de- 
fended by  the  French  till 
Oen.  Graham  ordered  the 
gmns  to  be  fired  upon  the 
curtain  over  the  men*s  heads 
as  they  advanced  to  the 
breach,  Sept.  8, 1813. 


Salamanca,  June  S7,  1811. 
Salisbury,  134a 
BaragoMa,  171O,  1800. 
Sareme,  1876. 
Schweidnitm ;    firH    n 

menl  to  reduce  a  /brtrest 

by  springing  globus  <kf  cpmt- 

pression,  176S,  1807. 
Sdo  (see  Greece),  18S2. 
Seringapatam,  1799L 
Serille,  1006.  124S. 
Smoleasko,  I81L 
Solssoos.  1414. 
Stralsond;     tht    ascttad    ^ 

throwing  red-hot  btUis  first 

practised   ufith    a 

1675.  1713.  1807. 
Tarifa,Dec.  SO,  1811. 
Tarragona,  May  1813. 
Temeswar,  17I6. 
ThionTille,  1643,  1799. 
Thorn,  1703. 
Thouars,  1378,  1793. 
Tortosa,  Jan.  2.  1811. 
Toulon,  1707,  1793. 
Toulouse,  1217. 
Toumay,    1340,    13S2, 

1667,   1700    (this 

best   defence   erer    drawn 

from  oounterminea),  1745. 

1794. 
Treves,  1675. 
TunU,  1270, 1536. 
Turin,  1640.  I7O6,  1790. 
Urbino,  1799. 
Valencia,  Dec.  25. 1811. 
Valenciennes,  1877,  1794. 
Vannea,  1343. 
Venloo,  17()2. 1704. 
Verdun,  1792. 
Vienna.  1529. 1683. 
Wakefield,  1460l 
Warsaw,  Sept  8,  1831. 
Xativa.  1707. 
Xeres,  1262. 
Ypres,  1648,  1744,  1704. 
Zurich.  1544. 
Zutphen,  1572,  IJ 


1561, 
the 


SIERRA.  LEONE.  DiacoTered  in  a.d.  1460.  In  1786,  London  iwarmed  with  free 
negroei  liying  in  idleness  and  want ;  and  400  of  them,  with  60  whites,  mostly  women 
of  bad  character  and  in  ill  health,  were  sent  out  to  Sierra  Leone,  at  the  charge  of 
gOTemment,  to  form  a  settlement,  December  9,  1786.  The  settlement  attacked  by 
the  French,  September  1794  :  by  the  natives,  Febmary  1802.  Sir  Charles 
Macarthy,  Uie  governor  of  the  colony,  murdered  by  the  Ashantee  chief,  Jan.  21, 1824. 

SIGNALS.  In  the  history  of  the  Punic  wars  Polybius  alludes  to  this  mode  of  conio 
mnnication.  In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modem  Europe,  mention  is  early  made  of 
signals.  Elisabeth  had  instructions  drawn  up  for  the  admiral  and  genoal  of  the 
expedidon  to  Cadis,  to  be  announced  to  the  fleet  in  a  certain  latitude :  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  we  meet  with  the  first  set  of  signals  and  orders  to  the  commanders 
of  the  English  fleet.  Signals,  as  a  system,  were  used  in  the  navy,  invented  by  the 
duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  l665,'-~Gutkrie, 

SILK.  Wrought  silk  was  brought  from  Persia  to  Greece,  326  b.c.  Known  at  Rome 
in  Tiberius's  time,  when  a  law  passed  in  the  senate,  prohibiting  the  nee  of  plate  of 
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mauy  gold,  and  also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves  by  wearing  silk,  fit  only 
for  women.  Heliogabalus  first  wore  a  garment  of  silk,  a.d.  220.  SUk  was  at  first 
of  the  same  valae  with  gold,  weight  for  weight,  and  was  thought  to  grow  in  the  same 
manner  as  cotton  on  trees.  Silk-worms  were  broaght  from  India  to  Europe  in  the 
sixth  century.  Charlemagne  sent  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a  present  of  two  silken 
Tests,  A.D.  780.  The  manufacture  was  encouraged  by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  at 
Palermo,  1130,  when  the  Sicilians  not  only  bred  the  silk-worms,  but  spun  and 
weaved  the  silk.  The  manufacture  spread  into  Italy  and  Spain,  and  also  into  the 
south  of  France,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  about  1510 ;  and  Henry  IV. 
propi^ted  mulberry  trees  and  silk-worms  throughout  the  kingdom,  1589.  In 
England,  silk  mantles  were  worn  by  some  noblemen's  ladies  at  a  ball  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  1286.  Silk  was  worn  by  the  English  clergy  in  1534.  Manufactured  in 
England  in  1604 ;  and  broad  silk  wove  from  raw  silk  in  1620.  Brought  to  perfec- 
tion by  the  French  refugees  in  London,  at  SpitalBelds,  1688.  A  silk>throwing  mill 
was  made  in  England,  and  filed  up  at  Derby,  by  sir  Thomas  Lombe,  merchant  of 
London,  modelled  from  the  original  mill  then  in  the  king  of  Sardinians  dominions, 
about  1714. 

SILVER.  It  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  mixed  with  other  ores  in 
various  mines  in  Great  firitain.  The  silver  mines  of  South  America  are  far  the 
richest.  A  mine  was  discovered  in  the  district  of  La  Paz  in  1660,  which  was  so 
rich  that  the  silver  of  it  was  often  cut  with  a  chisel.  In  1749,  one  mass  of  silver, 
weighing  370  lbs.  was  sent  to  Spain.  From  a  mine  in  Norway,  a  piece  of  silver 
was  dug,  and  sent  to  the  Roysl  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  weighing  560  lbs.,  and 
worth  1680/.  In  England  silver-plate  and  vessels  were  first  used  by  Wilfrid,  a 
Northumberland  bishop,  a  lofty  and  ambitious  man,  a.d.  709. — TyreWi  HUt.  qf 
England,    Silver  knives,  spoons,  and  cups,  were  great  luxuries  in  1300. 

SILVER  COIN.  Silver  was  first  coined  by  the  Lydians,  some  say ;  others,  by  Phidon 
of  Argos,  869  b.c.  At  Rome  it  was  first  coined  by  Fabius  Pictor,  269  b.c..  Used 
in  Britain  25  b.c.  The  Saxons  coined  silver  pennies,  which  were  22^  grains  weight. 
In  1302,  the  penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England.  See  Shillingt,  &c. 
and  Coin,  From  1816  to  1840  inclusive,  were  coined  at  our  Mint  in  London, 
1 1,108,265/.  Ibi.  in  silver,  being  a  yearly  average  of  444,330/.  The  total  amount  of 
the  seniorage  received  on  this  coin  was  616,747/.  8«.  2d,— Pari,  Ret, 

SIMONIANS.  An  ancient  sect  of  Christians,  so  called  from  their  founder  Simon 
Magus,  or  the  Magician.  He  was  the  first  heretic,  and  went  to  Rome  about  a.d.  41 . 
His  heresies  were  extravagant  and  presumptuous,  yet  he  had  many  followers,  a.d. 
57.  A  sect  called  St.  Simonians  sprung  up  in  France,  and  lately  attracted  consi- 
derable attention  in  that  country;  and  the  doctrine  of  Simonianism  has  been 
advocated  in  England,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Prati,  who  lectured  upon  it  at  a 
meeting  in  London,  hdd  January  24,  1834. 

SINGING.  See  Mutio.  The  singing  of  psalms  was  a  very  ancient  custom  both 
among  the  Jews  and  Christians.  St.  Paul  mentions  this  practice,  which  was  con- 
tinued in  all  succeeding  ages,  with  some  variations  as  to  mode  and  circumstance. 
During  the  persecution  of  the  Orthodox  Christians  by  the  empress  Justina,  mother 
of  the  then  young  Valentinian  II.  a.d.  386,  ecclesiastical  music  was  introduced  in 
favour  of  the  Arians.  **  At  this  time  it  was  first  ordered  that  hymns  should  be 
sung  after  the  manner  of  Eastern  nations,  that  the  devout  might  not  languish  and 
pine  away  with  a  tedious  sorrow."  The  practice  was  imitated  by  almost  all  other 
congregations  of  the  world. — St.  Auguttin,  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  refined  upon 
the  church  music,  and  made  it  more  exact  and  harmonious ;  and  that  it  might  be 
general,  he  set  up  singing-schools  in  Rome,  a.d.  602. 

SINKING  FUND.  First  projected  by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  act  was  passed  in 
1716.  The  act  establishing  the  celebrated  sinking  fund  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  pasted  in 
March  1786.  A  then  estimated  surplus  of  900,000/.  in  the  revenue  was  augmented 
by  new  taxes  to  make  up  the  sum  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  invariably  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  Had  the  objects  and  operations  of  thesmkiog 
fund  been  always  confined  to  the  simple  end  proposed  at  its  first  adoptum,  there 
could  arise  no  question  with  regard  to  the  benefits  it  would  impart,  but  its  fallacy 
consists  not  in  its  original  constitution,  but  in  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of 
its  operation  during  periods  when  no  surplus  revenue  exists. 
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SION  COLLEGE.  This  institution  is  situated  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery,  which,  having 
fallen  to  decay,  was  purchased  by  William  Elsynge,  citizen  and  mercer,  and  cooTeited 
into  a  college  and  hospital,  called  from  his  name  Elsynge  Spital ;  but  in  1340  he 
changed  it  into  an  Austin  priory,  which  was  afterwards  granted  to  sir  John  Williams, 
master  of  the  jewel-office,  to  Henry  VI 1 1.,  who,  with  sir  Rowland  Hayward,  inha- 
bited it  till  its  destruction  by  fire.  In  1623,  Dr.  Thomas  White  haying  bequeathed 
3000/.  towards  purchasing  and  building  a  college  and  alms-house  on  the  ancient 
site,  his  executors  erected  the  present  college.  It  is  held  by  two  chajrterB  of  incor- 
poration, 6  Charles  I.,  1630  ;  and  16  Charles  II.,  1664. 

SIRLOIN.  The  name  given  to  a  favourite  joint  of  beef,  whose  ample  size  has  given 
rise  to  the  well-known  popular  ballad  styled  "  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England." 
It  was  formally  knighted  by  Charles  11.,  "  the  merry  monarch,"  in  a  lit  of  drollery 
and  humour,  when  surrounded  by  his  laughter-loving  friends,  at  the  royal  table ; 
and  the  title  of  Sir  Loin  is  given  to  the  joint  to  this  day. — Butler. 

SIRNAMES,  first  came  up  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  arose  in  great  acts  and  distinc- 
tions ;  as  SoteVf  from  Saviour ;  Nicator^  conqueror ;  Euergetettf  or  Benefactor ; 
Philopator,  lover  of  his  father ;  PhilometoTf  lover  of  his  mother,  &c.  Str&to  was 
sumamed  Physicus^  from  his  deep  study  of  nature  ;  Aristides  was  called  the  J%ut ; 
Phocion,  the  Good;  Plato,  the  Athenian  Bee;  Xenophon,  the  Attic  Muse; 
Aristotle,  the  Stagyrite ;  Pythagoras,  the  Samian  Sage ;  Menediemus,  the  Ere- 
trian  Bull  ;  Democritus,  the  Laughing  Philosopfier  ;  Virgil,  the  Mantuan  Steain^ 
&c.  Simames  were  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  and  were  adopted  by 
the  nobility,  a.d.  1100.  The  old  Normans  used  Fit«t  which  signifies  son,  as  Fitx- 
herbert.  The  Irish  used  O,  for  grandson,  as  0*Neal,  O'Donnel.  The  Scottish 
Highlanders  employed  Mac,  as  Macdonald,  son  of  Donald.  The  Saxons  added  the 
word  son  to  the  father's  name,  as  Williamson.  Many  of  the  most  common  sir- 
names,  such  as  Johnson,  Wilson,  Dyson,  Nicholson,  &c.  were  taken  by  Brabanters 

and  other  Flemings,  who   were  naturalised  in  the  reign   of  Henry  VI.  1435^ 

Rymer^s  Fcedera,  vol.  x. 

SIX  CLERKS.  Officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  who  were  anciently  Clerici.  They 
should  conform  to  the  laws  of  celibacy,  and  forfeited  their  places  if  they  married  ; 
but  when  the  constitution  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law  was  made  to  permit 
them  to  marry,  by  Statute  24  and  25  Henry  VIII.  1533. 

SKINS.  The  raw  skins  of  cattle  were  usually  suspended  on  stakes  made  use  of  instead 
of  kettles,  to  boil  meat,  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  1  Edward  III.  1327. 
— Leland,  About  five  millions  of  skins  of  oxen,  lambs,  kid,  &c.  dressed  and 
undressed,  with  those  of  wild  animals,  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  annually. — 
Pari,  Returns, 

SLAVERY.  Slavery  has  existed  from  the  earliest  ages.  With  other  abominable 
customs,  the  traffic  in  men  spread  from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  all  over 
the  East,  and  at  length  into  every  known  region  under  heaven.  In  Greece,  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  all  prisoners  of  war  were  treated  as  slaves.  The  Lacedemonian 
youth,  trained  up  in  the  practice  of  deceiving  and  butchering  slaves,  were  from  time 
to  time  let  loose  upon  them  to  show  their  proficiency  in  stratagem  and  massacre  ; 
and  once,  for  their  amusement  only,  they  murdered  3000  in  one  night.  AJezander, 
when  he  razed  Thebes,  sold  the  whole  people,  men,  women,  and  chUdren,  for  slaves, 
335  B.C.     See  Helots, 

SLAVERY  IN  ROME.  In  Rome  slaves  were  often  chained  to  the  gate  of  a  great 
man's  house,  to  give  admittance  to  the  gnests  invited  to  the  feast.  By  one  of  the 
laws  of  the  XII.  Tables,  creditors  could  seize  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houses  till,  by  their  services  or  labour,  they  had  discharged  the  sum  they 
owed.  C.  Pollio  threw  such  slaves  as  gave  him  the  slightest  oflfence  into  his  fish- 
ponds, to  fatten  his  lampreys,  42  b.c.  Caecilius  Isidorus  left  to  his  heir  4116 
slaves,  12  B.C. 

SLAVERY  IN  ENGLAND.  Slavery  was  very  early  known  ;  and  laws  respecting  the 
sale  of  slaves  were  made  by  Alfred.'  The  English  peasantiy  were  so  commonly  sold 
for  slaves  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times,  that  children  were  sold  in  Bristol  market 
like  cattle  for  exportation.  Many  were  sent  to  Ireland,  and  others  to  Scotland.  A 
statute  was  enacted  by  Edward  VI.  that  a  runaway,  or  any  one  who  lived  idly  for 
three  days,  should  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  marked  V  with 
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a  hot  iron  on  the  breast,  and  adjudged  the  slave  of  him  who  brought  him  for  two 
years.  He  was  to  take  the  slave,  and  give  him  bread,  water,  or  small  drink,  and 
refuse  meat,  and  cause  him  to  work  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwise ;  and  if, 
within  that  space,  he  absented  himself  fourteen  days,  was  to  be  marked  on  the  fore> 
head  or  cheek,  by  a  hot  iron,  with  an  S,  and  be  his  master's  slave  for  ever — second 
desertion  was  made  felony.  Lawful  to  put  a  ring  of  iron  round  his  neck,  arm,  or 
leg.  A  beggar's  child  might  be  put  apprentice,  and,  on  running  away,  become  a 
slave  to  his  master,  1547. 

SLAVE  TRADE.  The  slave  trade  from  Congo  and  Angola  was  begun  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1481.  Volumes  have  been  written,  confined  to  facts  alone,  describing  the 
horrors  of  this  traffic.  Ilie  commerce  in  man  has  brutalised  a  tract  15  degrees  on 
each  side  the  equator,  and  40  degrees  wide,  or  of  four  millions  of  square  miles ;  and 
men  and  women  have  been  bred  for  sale  to  the  Christian  nations  during  the  last  250 
years,  and  wars  carried  on  to  make  prisoners  for  the  Christian  market.  The  Abb6 
Baynal  computes  that,  at  the  time  of  his  vnittng,  9,000,000  of  slaves  had  beoi  con- 
sumed by  the  Europeans.  **  Add  1,000,000  at  least  more,  for  it  is  about  ten  years 
since,"  says  Mr.  Cooper,  who  published  letters  on  this  subject  in  1787.  In  the  year 
1768,  the  slaves  taken  from  their  own  continent  amounted  to  104,100.  In  1786,  the 
annual  number  was  about  100,000 ;  and  in  1807  (the  last  year  of  the  English  slave 
trade),  it  was  shown  by  authentic  documents,  produced  by  government,  that  from 
1792  upwards  of  3,500,000  Africans  had  been  torn  from  their  country,  and  had  either 
miserably  perished  on  the  passage,  or  had  been  sold  in  the  West  Indies  *.^-ButUr, 

SLAVE  TRADE  or  ENGLAND.  Captain,  afterwards  sir  John  Hawkins,  was  the 
first  Englishman,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  who  made  a  traffic  of  the  human 
Bpedes.  His  first  expedition  with  the  object  of  procuring  negroes  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  conveying  them  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  took  place  in  October  1 563. 
See  Guinea,  In  the  year  1786,  England  employed  130  ships,  and  carried  off  42,000 
slaves ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  British  commerce  in  human  flesh,  that  at  the 
period  of  slave  emancipation  in  the  British  plantations  in  1833,  the  number  of  slaves, 
which  had  previously  been  considerably  more,  yet  then  amounted  to  770,280.  The 
slave-trade  question  was  debated  in  parliament  in  1787.  The  debate  for  ita  abolition 
lasted  two  days  in  April  1791.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  vras  lost  by  a  majo- 
rity of  88  to  83,  April  3,  1798.  After  several  other  efforta  of  humane  and  just  men, 
the  question  was  introduced  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  then 
ministers,  March  31, 1806 ;  and  the  trade  was  finally  abolished  by  parliament,  Mardi 
25,  1807. 

SLAVES,  Emancipation  of.  Act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
colonies,  and  for  tUe  promotion  of  industry  among  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  for 
compensation  to  the  persons  hitherto  entitled  to  the  services  of  such  slaves,  by  the 
grant  from  parliament  of  20,000,000/.  sterling,  passed  3  and  4  William  IV.,  Aug.  28, 
1833.  By  the  operation  of  this  act,  slavery  terminated  in  the  British  possessions  on 
Aug.  1,  1834,  and  770,280  slaves  became  free.    See  Somertei  the  Black. 

SLEEP.  We  are  told  that  while  Epimenides  was  at  Athens,  and  was  one  day  attending 
his  flocks,  he  entared  a  cave,  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  sleep  continued,  according 
to  some  writers,  forty  or  forty-seven  years  ;  Pliny  says  he  slept  fifty-seven  years ; 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every  object  so  altered  he  knew  not  where  he  was.  It 
Is  supposed  that  he  lived  289  years,  596  B.C.  We  have  manv,  and  even  very  late, 
instances  of  persons  in  these  countries  sleeping  continuously  for  weeks  and  months. 

*  European  aTarloe  has  been  glutted  with  the  murder  of  180,000,000  of  our  fellow-Greatares,  recol' 
laotiog  that  for  every  one  aiave  procured,  ten  are  slaughtered  in  their  own  land  in  war,  and  that  a 
Hfth  die  on  the  paeaage,  and  a  third  in  the  aeafloning.— Coofsb*8  LcTrnw  oiv  thb  Slayb  TaAoa. 
*'  But,'*  mys  Butlsr,  '*  this  monstrous  coloanl  crime  has  not  been  perpetrated  with  impunity.  Not 
only  its  prosecution,  but  its  elTeots  have  in  some  measure  called  down  upon  us  the  frowns  and  the 
judgments  of  Heaven. 

«*  By  foreign  wealth  are  British  morals  changed. 
And  AfJric's  sons,  and  India's,  smile  avenged." 

The  trade  was  abolished  by  Austria  in  1782.  By  the  French  convention  in  1794.  By  England  (Mt 
ebiivt)  in  1807>  The  Allies,  at  Vienna,  declared  against  it,  February  1815.  Napoleon,  in  the  hundred 
days,  aboURhed  the  trade,  March  S9,  181fi.  Treaty  with  Spain,  1817 ;  with  the  Netherlands,  May 
1818 ;  with  Brazil,  Nov.  182&    But  this  horrid  traffic  continues  to  be  encouraged  in  several  statea 

K  K 
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Sir  William  Jones,  so  well  known  for  his  great  acquisitions  in  oriental  literature,  waa 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  piety.     A  friend  reciting  sir  Edward  Coke's  coaplet  of 

"  Six  hours  to  sleep,  in  law's  grare  study  six, 
"  Four  spend  in  prayer,  the  rest  on  nature  fix." 

He  subjoined,  Rather  say — 

**  Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
"  Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  Ilea  vol" 

SLUYS,  Naval  Battle  of.  In  this  battle  Edward  III.  gained  a  signal  victorj  over 
the  French.  The  English  had  the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sun  at  their  backs, 
and  began  the  action,  which  was  fierce  and  bloody,  the  English  archers  galling  the 
French  on  their  approach.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken : 
thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their  admirals :  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  inconsiderable :  June  24,  1340. — Naval  Chron. ;  Hume. 

SMALCALD,  Treaty  of,  in  Franconia.  The  league  entered  into  between  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  other  princes  of  Germany  in  fovour  of  Protestantism,  152^30. 
For  the  subscribing  to  this  memorable  treaty,  see  Protestants. 

SMALL-POX.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  introduced  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox  from  Turkey,  her  own  son  haying  been  inoculated  with  perfect  success  at 
Adrianople,  a.d.  1718.  She  was  allowed,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  inoculate  seren 
capital  con?ict8,  who,  on  their  recovery,  were  pardoned.  Inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox was  encouraged  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mead.  A  small-pox  hospital  was 
mstituted  in  London  1746,  but  the  present  building  was  not  opened  till  1767.  See 
Inoculation  and  Vaccination.* 

SMOLENSKO,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  celebrated  Rossian 
campaign  of  1812,  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies.  The  French  in  this 
most  sanguinary  engagement  were  three  times  repulsed,  but  they  oltimatelj  suc- 
ceeded, and,  on  entering  Smolensko,  found  the  city,  which  had  been  bombarded, 
burning  and  partly  in  ruins.  Barclay  de  Tolli,  the  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  because  he  retreated  after  the 
battle,  and  Kutusoflf  succeeded  to  the  command,  Aug.  17,  1812. 

SMUGGLERS.  The  customs  duties  were  instituted  originally  to  enable  the  king  to 
afford  protection  to  trade  against  pirates ;  and  they  aiterwards  became  a  branch  of 
public  revenue.  The  act  so  well  known  as  the  Smugglers'  Act  was  passed  in  1736. 
The  severity  of  this  act  was  mitigated  in  1781,  and  new  provisions  were  made  in 
1784.     A  revision  of  these  statutes  took  place,  Jan.  5,  1826. 

SNEEZING.  The  custom  of  saying  **  God  bless  you  "  to  the  sneezer,  originated, 
according  to  Strada,  among  the  ancients,  who,  Uirough  an  opinion  of  the  danger 
attending  it,  after  sneezing  made  a  short  prayer  to  the  gods,  as  *'  Jupiter  help  me." 
Polydore  Virgil  says  it  took  its  rise  at  the  time  of  the  plague  of  a.d.  558,  in  which 
the  infected  fell  down  dead  sneezing,  though  seemingly  in  good  health. 

SNUFF-TAKING.  This  practice  took  its  rise  in  England  from  the  captures  made  of 
vast  quantities  of  snuff  by  sir  George  Rooke's  expedition  to  Vigo  in  1702.  The 
prize  of  the  forces  having  been  sent  home  and  sold,  the  vice  soon  obtained  from 
which  the  revenue  now  draws,  with  tobacco,  considerably  more  than  3,000,000/. 
per  annum.  In  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1840,  there  were  imported  1,622,493  lbs.  of 
snuff,  of  which  196,305 lbs.  were  entered  for  home  consumption;  the  dnty  was 
88,263/.     See  Tobacco. 

SOAP.  This  article  was  imperfectly  known  to  the  ancients.  The  first  express  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Galen ;  and  the  former  declares  it  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
Gauls,  though  he  prefers  the  German  to  the  Gallic  soap.  In  remote  periods  clothes 
were  cleaned  by  being  rubbed  or  stamped  upon  in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  attend- 
ants. Homer  tells  us,  washed  theirs  by  treading  upon  them  with  their  feet  in  pits  of 
water. — Odyssey,  book  vi.  The  manufacture  of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before 
which  time  it  was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one  penny  per  pound.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  soap  arc  now  annu^y  made  in  England. 


*  Catherine  n.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  by  Dr.  DImsdale,  of  T^«iwV?n, 
whom  she  most  liberally  remunerated  for  bis  attmidanoe  at  St.  Petersbmsb,  by  presenting  him  wHh 
10,000^  sterling  as  a  present,  settling  upon  bhn  an  annual  pension  of  60M.,  to  be  paid  in  ^^g*^'^, 
and  creating  him  a  baron  of  the  Russian  empire.— J9«<^. 
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SOCIALISTS.  The  doctrines  of  socUlism  were  advocated  in  London,  Jan.  24,  1834, 
by  the  celebrated  Robert  Owen,  who  is  the  founder  of  the  sect,  if  it  be  entitled  to 
the  name.  This  individual  has  been  labouring  indefatigable  since  that  time  to  pro- 
pagate his  doctrines,  and  swell  the  number  of  his  foUowers :  and  the  freedom  of 
religious  thought  and  latitude  in  morals  ascribed  to  the  socialists  have  served  to 
increase  their  numbers  with  the  weak,  depraved,  and  ignorant  among  the  multitude. 

SOCINIANS.  So  called  from  their  founders,  Faustus  and  Lselius  Socinus.  They 
taught  that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  existence  before  he  was  conceived  by 
the  Virgin ;  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  a  distinct  person ;  and  that  the  Father 
only  is  truly  God.  They  maintained  that  Christ  died  only  to  give  mankind  a  pattern 
of  heroic  virtue,  and  to  seal  his  doctrine  with  his  death.  Original  sin,  grace,  and 
predestination  they  treated  as  mere  chimeras.  Sodnianism  was  propagated  about 
A.D.  1560. — Pardon. 

BODOM  AND  GOMORRAH.  These  cities,  with  all  their  inhabitants,  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven,  1897  b.c,— Bible,  Blair,  Usher.  The  offence  of  sodomy  was  first 
sown  in  England  by  the  Lombards.  By  our  ancient  law,  the  criminal  was  burnt  to 
death,  though  Fleta  says  he  should  be  buried  alive.  The  crime  was  subject  to  eccle- 
siastical censure  only  at  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  made  it  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  1533.    Confinned  by  statute  5  Elizabeth,  1562. 

SODOR  AND  MAN,  BiBROFRic  OF.  See  Man,  Bithoprio  qf.  Sodor  is  a  village  of 
Icolmldll.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it ''  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence," 
he  adds,  "  savage  dans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion."  The  bishop's  seat  was  at  Rushio,  or  Castletown,  in  the 
isle  of  Man,  and  in  Latin  is  entitled  Sodoremit,  But,  when  that  island  became 
dependent  upon  the  kingdom  of  England;  the  western  islands  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  obedience  of  tleir  bishop,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own,  whom  they 
entitled  also  Sodorensis,  but  commonly  bishop  of  the  isles.  See  Isles,  Germanus 
was  settled  here  by  St  Patrick  in  447.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  not  a  lord 
of  parliament 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  The  system  nearly  as  now  accepted,  after  the  investigations  and 
discoveries  of  many  enlightened  centuries  and  ages,  was  taught  by  Pythagoras  of 
Samos,  about  529  B.C.  In  his  system  of  the  universe  he  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
and  all  the  planets  moving  in  elliptical  orbits  round  it — a  doctrine  deemed  chimerical 
and  improbable,  till  the  deep  inquiries  and  the  philosophy  of  the  sixteenth  century 
proved  it,  by  the  most  accurate  calculations,  to  be  true  and  incontestable.  The 
system  of  Pythagoras  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  Copemi- 
can  system.  Its  truth  was  fiilly  demonstrated  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1695.  How 
truly  the  poet  says — 

"  He  who  through  vaot  immensity  can  pieroe, 

'*  See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  unirerBeb 

'*  Obienre  how  system  Into  qrstem  runs, 

**  What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 

**  What  nuied  heings  people  every  star, 

*'  May  tell  why  Hearen  has  made  us  as  we  are.**— Fop«. 

80LEBAY,  Naval  Battlk  of,  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  the  former  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.  The  enemy  fied,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  British  to  their  own  coasts.  In  this  most  obstinate  and  bloody 
engagement,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown  up,  and  several  ships  and  some 
thousand  men  were  destroyed,  May  28,  1672. 

SOLOMON'S  TEMPLE.  The  foundation  laid,  480  years  after  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  1012  B.C.  The  temple  solemnly  dedicated,  Friday,  Oct.  30, 1004  B.C.,  being 
1000  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. — Usher,  Lenglet, 

SOLWAY  MOSS,  Bordering  on  Scotland.  It  swelled  owing  to  heavy  rains ;  and  upwards 
of  400  acres  of  it  rose  to  such  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  at  last  it 
rolled  forward  like  a  torrent,  and  continued  its  course  above  a  mile,  sweeping  along 
with  it  houses,  trees,  and  all  in  its  way.  It  covered  600  acres  at  Netherby,  and 
destroyed  about  30  small  villages,  Nov.  13,  1771. 

SOMBRERO,  Island  of.  On  this  desert  isle,  Robert  Jeffery,  a  British  man-of-war's 
man,  was  put  ashore  by  his  commahder,  the  hon.  captain  W.  Lake,  for  the  offence 
of  having  tapped  a  barrel  of  beer,  when  the  ship  was  on  short  allowaaoe.    He  was 
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miracoloosly  saved,  after  snatainuig  life  for  eight  days  on  a  few  liinpets  and  rain- 
water, by  an  American  vessel  toaching  at  the  rock,  Dec.  13,  1807.  Jeffery  letmncJ 
to  England ;  bat  sir  Francis  Bordett  advocated  his  cause  in  parliament,  and  the 
sufferer  received  as  a  compensation  from  captain  Lake  600/. ;  bat  this  officer  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  dismissed  the  service,  Feb.  10,  1810. 

SOMERSET  THB  BLACK.  The  memorable  case  of  this  slave  determined  bj  the  ja4f - 
ment  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Granyille  Sharpe.  A 
poor  slave  named  Somerset,  brought  to  England,  was,  because  of  his  ill  state,  tamed 
adrift  by  his  master.  By  the  charity  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  he  waa  restored  to  health,  when 
his  unfeeling  and  avaricious  master  again  claimed  him.  This  was  resisted,  and  a 
suit  was  the  consequence,  which  established,  by  its  result  in  favour  of  the  black,  the 
great  point,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  Great  Britain,  June  22,  1 772. 

SOMERSET-HOUSE.  Formerly  a  palace  founded  on  the  site  of  several  chnrches 
and  other  buildings  levelled  for  the  purpose  in  1549,  by  the  protector  Somenetf 
whose  residence  fell  to  the  crown  after  his  execution.  In  this  palace  queen  Elisa- 
beth resided  at  certain  times ;  Anne  of  Denmark  kept  her  court ;  and  Catherine, 
queen  of  Charles  II.,  dwelt,  during  a  portion  of  the  life  of  her  volatile  spouse,  and 
continued  after  his  death,  until  she  retired  to  her  native  country.  Old  Somerset- 
house,  which  was  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  was  demolished  in  1775,  and  the 
present  magnificent  edifice,  from  a  design  by  sir  William  Chambers,  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  offices.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  first  assemhled  in 
the  apartments  given  the  members  by  the  king,  Jan.  17,  1771.  Large  snites  of 
government  buildings  were  erected  in  1 774.  The  Navy-office,  Pipe-office,  Victnalling 
and  other  offices,  were  removed  here  in  1788.  The  east  wing,  forming  the  King's 
College  (see  King*s  College)  was  completed  in  1833. 

SOPHI.  The  title  of  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  importing  wite.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
have  taken  its  rise  from  a  young  shepherd  named  Sophi,  who  attained  the  crown  a.d. 
1370  ;  but  others  maintain  an  earlier  origin,  affirming  that  it  is  not  a  superadded 
name,  as  Pharaoh  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  or  C«sar  to  £e  Roman  emperors,  hat  the 
name  of  the  family,  or  rather  the  religion  of  Ali,  for  the  descendants  of  Alt  and 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mahomet,  took  the  name  of  Sophi,  a.d.  632,  and  founded 
a  sect  called  the  Imenie,  to  explain  the  Alcoran,  which  is  followed  by  the  PersiBiis. 

SORCERERS  and  MAGICIANS.  A  law  was  enacted  against  their  seductions.  33 
Henry  VIII.  1541  ;  and  another  statute  equally  severe  was  passed  5  ElixabeUi,  1563. 
The  pretension  to  sorcery  and  witchcraft  and  the  conversing  with  evil  spirits  was 
made  capital,  1  James  I.,  1603.  For  shocking  instances  of  the  {ranishmeat  of 
sorcerers,  see  Witeherafl, 

SOUDAN  OR  SOUJAH.  The  title  of  the  lieutenant-generals  of  the  caliphs,  which 
they  went  by  in  their  provinces  and  armies.  These  officers  afterwards  made  them- 
selves sovereigns.  Saladin,  general  of  the  forces  of  Noradine,  king  of  Damascus, 
was  the  first  &at  took  upon  him  this  title  in  Egypt,  a.d.  1165,  after  having  killed 
the  caliph  Caym. 

SOUND.  Fewer  than  thirty  vibrations  in  a  second  give  no  sound ;  and  when  the 
vibrations  exceed  7520  in  a  second,  the  tones  cease  to  be  discriminated.  Robesval 
states  the  velocity  of  sound  at  the  rate  of  560  feet  in  a  second ;  Gassendus,  at  1473  ; 
Derham,  at  1142  feet  At  Paris,  where  cannon  were  fired  under  many  varieties  of 
weather  in  1 738,  it  was  found  to  be  1107  feet.  The  fire  of  the  British  on  landing  in 
Egypt  was  distinctly  heard  130  miles  on  the  sea.    See  Aeoustiee. 

SOUND.  The  famous  strait  between  the  Baltic  and  German  seas.  The  toll  was  ests- 
blished  by  Denmark  on  all  ships  passing  into  the  Baltic,  a.d.  1348.  The  passags 
was  effected,  in  defiance  of  fortresses  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  by  sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  lord  Nelson,  April  2,  1801.    See  BalHe  Expedition. 

SOUNDINGS  AT  SEA.  Captain  Ross,  of  H.M.S.  (Edijmt,  took  extraordinary  sound- 
ings at  sea.  One  of  them  was  taken  900  miles  west  of  St  Helena,  where  it  extended 
to  the  depth  of  5000  fathoms.  Another  sounding  was  made  in  the  latitude  of  33 
degrees  S.  and  longitude  9  degrees  W.,  about  300  miles  from  the  Cape  of  Ciood 
Hope,  when  2266  fathoms  were  sounded;  the  weight  employed  amounted  to 
450  lbs.  1840. 

SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE.  ThU  destructive  speculation  was  commenced  in  1 710  ;  and 
the  company  incorporated  by  statute,  1716.    The  bubble,  which  mined  Uionsaads 
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of  families,  exploded  ia  1720,  and  the  directon'  estates,  to  the  ?alae  of  2,014,000/. 
were  seized  in  1721.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier,  absconded  with  100,000/. ;  bat  he 
componnded  the  fraud  for  10,000/.,  and  returned  to  England  in  1743.  Almost  all 
the  wealthy  persons  in  the  kingdom  had  become  stock-jobbers  and  speculators  in  this 
fatal  scheme.  The  artifices  of  the  directors  had  raised  the  shares,  originally  of  100/., 
to  the  enormous  price  of  1000/.     See  Law's  Bubble, 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA.  A  fanatic  of  this  name,  formerly  of  Exeter,  came  to 
London,  where  her  followers  at  one  period  amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  among 
whom  were  colonels  and  generals  in  the  army,  although  the  low  and  ignorant  prin- 
cipally were  her  dupes.  She  announced  herself  as  the  woman  spoken  of  in  the 
book  of  Revelation ;  and  a  disorder  of  rather  rare  occurrence  gave  her  the  outward 
appearance  of  pregnancy  after  she  had  passed  her  grand  climacteric,  favouring  the 
delusion  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of  a  promised  Shiloh.  She  died  Dec.  27, 1814. 

SOUTH  WARK.  This  part  of  London  was  governed  by  its  own  bailiffs  till  1327.  The 
city,  however,  found  great  inconvenience  from  the  number  of  malefsctors  who 
escaped  thither,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  and  cognizance  of  the  city  magis- 
trates ;  and  a  grant  was  made  of  Southwark  to  the  city  of  London  by  the  crown,  for 
a  small  annuity.  In  Edward  VI. 's  reign  it  was  formed  into  a  city  ward,  and  was 
named  Bridge  Ward  Without,  1550.  Southwark  bridge  was  begun  September  23, 
1814  ;  and  was  completed  March  26,  1819,  at  an  expense  of  800,000/.  It  consists 
of  three  g^reat  cast-iron  arches,  resting  on  massive  stone  piers  and  abutments  ;  the 
distance  between  the  abutments  is  708  feet ;  the  centre  arch  is  240  feet  span,  the 
two  o&ers  210  feet  each ;  and  the  total  weight  of  iron  5308  tons. 

SOVEREIGN.  The  name  of  an  ancient  as  well  as  a  modem  gold  coin  of  these  realms. 
In  Henry  I.'s  reign,  a  coin  of  this  denomination  was  issued,  of  the  value  of  22«., 
and  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  gold.  In  34  Henry  VIII. 
sovereigns  were  coined  of  the  value  of  20«.,  which  afterwards  (4  and  6  Edward  VI.) 
passed  for  24«.  and  30«.  By  56  George  III.  sovereigns  of  the  new  coinage  were 
directed  to  pass  for  20«.,  and  they  were  issued  from  the  Mint  same  year,  1816. 

SPA-FIELDS  RIOTS.  Here  upwards  of  30,000  persons  assembled  to  vote  an  address 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  from  the  distressed  manufacturers,  November  15,  1816.  A 
second  meeting,  Dec.  2,  following,  terminated  in  an  alarming  riot ;  the  shops  of 
several  gun-smiths  were  attacked  for  arms  by  the  rioters  ;  and  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Beckwitii,  on  Snow-hill,  Mr.  Piatt  was  wounded,  and  much  injury  was  done  before 
the  tumult  was  suppressed. 

SPAIN.  The  first  settlers  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  Tubal,  fifth  son 
of  Japheth.  The  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  successively  planted  colonies  on 
the  coasts ;  and  the  Romans  possessed  the  whole  country.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Spain  was  seized  by  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi ;  forwards 
subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  monarchy. 


The  Yandals  and  Saevl  wrest  Spain  from 
the  Romans  a.d.    413 

The  Ylalgoths  enter  Spain  under  their 
leader,  Borio  ....    472 

The  Saiacens  from  Arabia  invade  the 
country  713  et  seq. 

Pelagiiu,  a  royal  Viilgoih,  proclaimed 
king  of  Aetnriae  .718 

Alphoneus  II.  refusing  to  pay  the  Bara- 
oens  the  annual  tribute  of  100  virghu, 
war  is  declared:  Aljihonflue  is  victo- 
rious, and  obtains  the  i^vpeUation  of 
<'theChaste'*  791  et  seq. 

Inigo,  first  king  of  Navarre,  &c.  .    830 

Ferdinand  I.,  count  of  Oaitlle,  takes  the 
titloof  king 1080 

Union  of  Navarre  and  Castile  .    .  I03I 

The  kingdom  of  Arragon  oommenoed 
under  Ramirez  L  ...  1035 

Leon  and  Aaturias  united  to  Castile       .  1037 

Portugal  taken  from  the  Saracens  by 
Henry  of  Bourbon  .  1007 

The  Saracens,  bceet  on  all  sides  by  the 


Christians,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Moors 
from  Africa,  who  seize  the  dominio^^ 
they  came  to  protect,  and  subdue  the 
Saracens  .  ad.  10£|1  et  seq. 

The  Moors  defeated  in  several  battles  Xxj 
Alphonsus  L  of  Navarre  .    . 

Twelve  Moorish  kings  overoome  in  one 
great  pitched  battle 

Unirersity  of  Salamanca  founded       .    . 

Leon  and  Castile  re-united 

Cordova,  the  residence  of  the  first  Moorish 
kings,  taken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile 
and  Leon 

The  kingdom  of  Oranada  begun  by  the 
Moors,  their  last  refuge  from  the 
power  of  the  Christians 

Reign  of  Alphonsus  the  Wise  .    . 

The  crown  of  Navarre  passes  to  the 
royal  family  of  France 

800,000  Moors  inrade  Spain  .    . 

They  are  defeated  by  Alphonsus  "XJ.'* 
^th  great  slaughter 

The  infant  Don  Henrlques,  son  of  John 
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SPAIN,  continued. 

the  Pint  of  Castile,  first  had  the  tiUe 
of  prince  of  Asturias  .         .  a.d.  1388 

Ferdinand  IL  of  Arragon  marries  Isa- 
bella of  Castile ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
Christian  dominionsof  Spain  are  united 
in  one  monarchy  .    .  1474 

Granada  taken  after  a  two  years'  siege ; 
and  the  power  of  theMoors  is  finally  ex- 
tirpated by  the  valour  of  Ferdinand  1492 
Columbus  is  sent  from  Spain  to  explore 

the  western  world  .1492 

Ferdinand  conquers  the  greater  part  of 

the  kingdom  of  Navarre  .  1512 

Accession  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the 

tlirone  of  Spain  .    .  1516 

Charles  T.  of  Spain  and  Germany  retires 

from  the  world  ....  1556 

Philip  L  commences  his  bloody  perse- 
cution of  tlie  Protestants  .    .  1561 
The  Eecurial  b^an  building  .  1562 
Portugal  united  to  Spain                    .    .  158U 
The  Invincible  Spanish   Armada  de- 
stroyed.     See  Armada »  and   Naval 

BaUUi 1588 

Philip  m.  banishes  the  Moors  and  their 
descendants,  to  the  number  of  900,000, 

from  Spain  1610 

Philip  IT.  loses  Portugal  .  1640 

Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English  .    .  1704 

Philip  Y.  invades  Naples    .  .1714 

Charles  UL,  king  of  the  Two  SicQies, 

succeeds  to  the  erown  .    .  1759 

BatUe  of  Cape  St.  Vincent     .    Feb.  14,  1797 
Spanish  treasuro-ships,  valued  at  3,000,000 

dollars,  seixed  by  the  English    Oct.  29,  1804 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.     See   Tnnfitlgar, 

BattU  cf  ...    Oct.  21,  1805 

Sway  of  the  prince  of  PMce  .  1806 

The  French  und^  Spain  .    .  1807 

Conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Asturias 

against  his  father  July  25,  1807 

Treaty  of  Fontaineblean  .        .    Oct.  27.  1807 
The  French  take  Madrid  March,  1808 

The  prince  of  Peace  dismissed  by  the 

king  of  Spain  March  18,  1808 

Abdication  of  Charles  IT.  in  favour  of 

Ferdinand  March  19,  1806 

And  at  Bayonne,  in  favour  of  his  "  friend 
and  ally"  Napoleon,  when  Ferdinand 
relinquished  the  crown  May  1,  1808 

The  PA-ench  are  massacred  at  Madrid, 

May  2,  1808 
Asturias  rises  «n  Ma#n  May  3,  1806 

Napoleon  assembles  the    notables   at 

Bayonne  May  25,  1806 

Joseph  Buonaparte  enters  Madrid,  as 

king  of  Spain  .     July  12,  1806 

He  retires  from  the  capital         July  29,  1808 
Supreme  Junta  Installed  Sept.  1806 

Madrid  retaken  by  the  French,  and  Jo- 
seph restored  Deo.  2,  1806 
The  royal  funily  of  Spain  imprisoned  in 
the  palace  of  Chambery,  in  Savoy, 

Deo.  5,  1806 
[Spain  now  becomes  the  scene  of  thelate 
glorious  struggle  called  the  Peninsular 
War.    For  the  events  of  whldi,  see 
the  artidee  severally.] 


The  Spanish  Cortes  assemble .  Sept.  24.  1810 
Constitution  of  the  Cortes  .  Maj  8,  1812 
Ferdinand  YII.  restored  May  14,  1814 

Spanish  revolution  began  Jan.  1,  isao 

Ferdinand  swears  to  the  constitution  of 

the  Cortes  March  8,  1890 

Removal   of  the  Idng  to  Seville,  aad 

thence  to  Cadis  March  90,  1823 

The  French  enter  Spain  April  7.  1823 

They  invest  Cadis  Jan«89,  1823 

Battle  of  the  Trocadero  Aug.  31 ,  1823 

Deqratism  resumed  i  the  Cortes  dissolved ; 

executions  .         Oct.  1823 

Riego  put  to  death  Nor.  27,  1823 

The  French  evacuate  Cadis  Sept.  91.  1828 
Cadis  made  a  free  port  Feb.  94,  1829 

Salique  law  abolished    .  Marcdi  25,  1830 

Queen  of  Spain  appointed  regent  during 
the  king's  indisposition,  and  a  oom- 
plete  change  made  in  the   ministry, 

Oct.  25,  18» 
Don  Carlos  declares  himsdf  legitimate 
successor  to  his  brother's  throne  should 
the  king  die  April  29,  1833 

Death  of  Charles  IV.,  and  his  qutsen 
assumes  the  title  of  governing  queen, 
untU  Isabella  II.,  her  infant  daughter, 
attains  her  majority  .  8ept.29L  1833 

The  royalist  volunteos  disarmed  with 

some  bloodshed  at  Madrid        Oct.  27,  1833 
Don  Carlos  lands  at  Pwtsmouth  with 

his  family  June  18^  1834 

He  suddenly  appears  among  his  ad> 

hersnts  in  Spidn  .  July  10,  1834 

The  peers  vote  the  perpetual  exclusion 

of  Don  Carlos  from  the  throne,  Aug.  30,  1834 
[Here  commences  the  desolsting  civU 
war,  in  which  British  auxiliaries  take 
the  side  of  the  queen.] 
Espartero  gains  the  battle  of  Bilboa,  and 

is  ennobled  .    Dec.  25,  1838 

General  Evans  retires  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  auxiliary  legion,  and  ar- 
rives in  London,  after  having  achieved 
various  successes  in  Spain  .    June  20,  1837 
Madrid  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 

Aug.  11,  1837 
[Espartero  and  oth«r  Christine  generals 
engage  with  the  Carlists,  and  numeroos 
confiicts  take  place  with  various  suc> 

Madrid  Is  again  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege  .  Oct.  30,  1838 

The  Spanish  Cortes  dissolved    .   June  1,  1839 

The  Carlists  under  Marota  desert  don 
Carlos         ....    Aug.  25,  1839 

Marota  and  Espartero  oonolnde  a  treaty 
of  peace  Aug.  29,  1839 

Don  Carlos   seeks  ntvgp  in  France^ 

Sept.  13,  1839 

Madrid  again  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 

Feb.  23,  1840 

Surrender  of  Morello  May  98,  1840 

Cabrera,  the  CarUst  general,  unable  to 
maintoin  the  war,  enters  France  with 
a  body  of  his  troops  July  7  »  1840 

The  British  anxiUaries  evacuate  St.  Se- 
bastian and  Passages  Aug.  96»  184U 
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SPAIN,  continued. 

Revolutionary  movement  at  Madrid ; 
the  authoritiea  triumphant  .    Sept.  1,  1840 

DiamlBsal  of  the  ministry,  and  disso- 
lution of  the  Cortes  .        Sept  9,  1840 

Esportero  makes  his  triomphal  entry 
into  Uadrid  .     Oct.  5.  1840 

The  queen  regoit  appoints  a  new  mi- 
nistry, who  are  nominated  by  Bspar- 
tero Oct.  5,  1840 

The  abdication  of  the  queen  regent  of 
Spain  ....    Oct.  12,  1840 

[She  subsequently  leares  the  kingdom, 
Tidts  France ;  next  settles  in  Sicily  ; 
but  returns  to  France.] 

Espartero,  duke  of  Victory,  expels  the 
papal  nundo    .  Dec  S9,  1840 

The  Spanish  cartes  declare  Espartoro 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
young  queen         .  .  Apr.  18,  1841 

Queen  Christina's  protest  to  the  Spanish 
nation        ....  July  19,  1841 

Insurrection  in  fsronr  of  Christina  is 
conunenoed  at  Pampeluna  by  gen. 
ODonnell's  army     .        .         Oct.  8,  1841 

It  spreads  to  Vittoria  and  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom      ....  Oct.  1841 

Don  Diego  Leon  attacks  the  palace  at 
Madrid,  and  his  followers  are  repulsed, 
and  numbers  of  tiiem  slain  by  the 
queen's  guards  .  Oct.  7,  1841 

Don  Diego  Leon,  having  been  seized,  is 
shot  at  Madrid    .  .    Oct.  15,  1841 

Zurbano  captures  Bilboa  Oct.  SI,  1841 

Rodil,  the  constKntional  general,  enters 
Yittoria  .  Oct.  81,  1841 

Montes  de  Oca  shot  .    Oct.  81,  1841 

Gen.  O'Donnell  takes  refuge  in  the 
French  territory  Oct  81,  1841 

Espartero  decrees  the  suspension  of 
queen  Christina's  pension    .    Oct.  86,  1841 

The  fneros  of  the  Basque  provinces  are 
abolished        .  Oct  89,  1841 

Borio  and  Gobemado,  implicated  in  the 
Christina  plot,  are  put  to  death  at 
Bfadrid         ....    Nov.  9,  1841 

Espartero  makes  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Madrid    .  Nov.  83,  1841 

General  pardon  of  all  persons  not  yet 
tried,  ooQcemed  in  the  events  of  Ooto- 
her Deo.  13,  1841 


The  effective  strength  of  the  army  fixed 
at  130,000  men        .        .        June  88,  1842 

An  insurrection  breaks  out  aft  Bar- 
celona; the  national  guard  Joins  the 
populace    ....    Nov.  13,  1848 

Battle  in  the  streets  between  the  national 
guard  and  the  troops ;  the  latter  lose 
500  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  retreat 
to  the  citadel  Nov.  15,  1848 

The  troops  evacuate  the  citadel,  and 
retire  to  Mon^uich  Nov.  17,  1842 

The  port  of  Barcelona  blockaded ;  the 
British  consul  refuses  refuge  to  any 
but  British  subjects  on  board  British 
ships         ....      Nov.  86,  1848 

The  regent  Espartero  arrives  before 
Barcelona,  and  demands  its  unoondi> 
Uonal  surrender         .         .    Nov.  89,  1842 

Bombardment  of  Barcelona  .      Deo.  3,  1842 

It  capitulates    ....  Dec  4,  1S42 

The  disturbances  at  Malaga  .     Bfay  25,  1843 

The  revolutionary  Junta  is  re-established 
at  Barcelona  .  June  11,  1843 

[Corunna,  Seville^  Burgos,  Santiago,  and 
numerous  other  towns,  shortly  after- 
wards **  pronounce  "  against  the  regent 
Espartera] 

Arrival  of  Gen.  Narvaes  at 
which  surrenders 

Espartero  bombards  Seville   . 

The  siege  is  raised 

[The  revolution  is  completely  successful, 
and  Espartero  flies  to  Cadiz,  and  em- 
barks on  board  her  Miyjesty's  ship 
Malabar.'] 

The  new  government  deprive  Espartero 
of  his  titles  and  rank  Aug.  16,  1843 

Espartero  and  his  suite  and  friends 
arrive  in  London  .    Aug.  23,  1843 

Reaction  sgainst  the  new  government 
breaks  out  at  Madrid  Aug.  89,  1843 

The  young  queen  Isabella  U,  13  years 
old,  is  declared  by  the  oortes  to  be 
of  age Nov.  8,  1843 

The  queen-mother,  Christina,  returned 
to  Spain 1844 

Don  Carlos,  from  Bourges,  formally  re- 
linquishes his  right  to  the  crown,  in 
favour  of  his  son  May  18,  1845 


Madrid, 
July  15,  1843 
July  81,  1843 
July  27.  1843 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 


a.D.  406. 
411. 
415. 
42a 
450. 

452. 
466. 
484. 
507. 
511. 
531. 
A48. 

649. 
554. 


Alario  L,  king  of  the  Gtoths ;  murdered. 
Atbulsus ;  murdered  by  his  soldiers. 
Wallia. 

Theodoric  I  ;  killed  in  battle. 
Torrismund;  assassinated  by    his  fa- 
vourite. 
Theodoric  IL 
Eurio. 

Ahiric  EL  ;  killed  in  batttc 
Gesalric ;  kflled  in  battle. 
Amalario ;  killed  in  battle. 
Theodat ;  assassinated  by  a  m^iiTO^ti. 
Theodisele ;   murdered  for  female  vio- 
lation. 

Agila ;  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
AthanagUd. 


567.  LevuaL 

568.  Leovigilde. 
586.  RecardL 

601.  LevualL;  murdered. 

603.  Tetericus ;  murdered. 

610.  Gundemar. 

612.  Sisebuth. 

680  Recardll. 

621.  SuintiUa;  deposed. 

630.  Sisenand. 

630.  Cinthilla. 

640.  Tulga. 

642.  Cindasvinthe. 

649.  Rescesulntus. 

672.  Wamba. 

680.  EnrigittS. 
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SPAIN,  wnttnued. 


687-  EgicftorEgia. 

697.  Vitinft. 

711.  Roderick ;  kffled  in  battte  In  714. 

An  Interregnum  till 
718.  Pelagiua. 

736.  Favila ;  kUled  by  a  boar  in  banting. 
738.  Alphonaos  I. ;  Catholic. 

767.  FroUa  I.;  killed  by  his  brother  Anre- 

Una. 

768.  Anrelias. 
774.  BUo. 

783L  Mauregat. 

789.  Yeremond. 

791.  Alphonsna  n.,  the  Chaste. 

824.  Ramiro  L  ;  he  put  70.000  Saracens  to  the 

sword  in  one  battle. 
85a  OrdognoL 
8G2.  Alphonsus  m. ;  sumamed  the  Great ; 

deposed  by  his  son. 
910.  Oardaa. 
914.  OrdognoIL 
923  FroiUn. 

924.  Alphonsus  rV. ;  abdicated. 
931.  Ramiro  H. ;  killed  in  battle. 
900.  OrdognoIIL 
95ft.  Ordogno  IT. 
956.  Sancho  I.,  the  Fat ;  poisoned  with  an 

apple. 
967.  Ramiro  m. 
96S.  Teremund  II.,  the  Oouty. 
900.  Alphonsus  T. ;    killed  at  the  siege  of 

Tiscn. 
lOSa  Teremund  m. ;  killed  in  battle. 
1035.  Ferdinand  the  Great,  king  of  Leon  and 

Castile. 
106ft.  Sancho  U.,  the  Strong,  king  of  Castile ; 
Alphonsus  in  Leon  and  Asturias ;  and 
Oarclas  in  Galida. 
107S.  Alphonsus  YL,  the  Valiant ;  in  Castile, 

and  Leon. 
1109.  Alphonsus  YIL 
11».  Alphonsus  YIIL 
1157.  Sancho  IIL,  the  Belored,  in  Castile  ; 

Ferdinand  in  Leon. 
llftO.  Alphonsus  IX.,  in  Castile. 
1214.  Henry  L 

1896.  Ferdinand  IIL,  the  Holy  ;  in  him  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  were  reunited,  and  per- 
petually annexed. 
12ft2.  Alphonsus  the  Wise  t  deposed. 


1284.  Saacfao  lY^  the  Brav* ;  Plater  m.  la 

AnragoD. 
129ft.  Ferdinand  lY. 

1312.  Alphonsus  X. ;  John  in  Aimgao. 
135a  Peter  the  Cruel ;  depoaed.    Relnatated 

by  Edward  the  Black  Prinoe  of  Rng- 

land ;    afterwarda  beheaded   by  his 

subjects. 
1368.  Henry  n.,  theGrBdoos;  polaoned  l^a 

monk. 
1379.  John  L  ;  he  united  Biaoay  to  f^atflg 
139a  Henry  HI.,  the  Bkikly. 
1406.  John  IL 

1454.  Henry  lY.,  the  Impotent. 
1474.  Ferdinand  Y.,  the  CkthoUo,  in  whom, 

by  his  marriage  with   babcUn,  tlie 

kingdoms  of  CastUe  and  Arragon  were 

united. 
1504.  Philip  L,  of  Austria,  and  his  queen  Joan. 
1506.  Joan  alone  orer  boUi  kingdoma. 
1516.  Charles  L,  and  emperor  of  Germany ; 

resigned  both  crowns,  and  xeClred  to  a 

monastery. 
1550.  Philip  IL,  married  Mary,  q;neesi-fqgnant 

of  England. 
1596.  PhUip  in.,  son  of  the  preceding ;  he 

drove  the  Moors  from  Grenada  and 

the  adjacent  proTlncea. 
1681.  Philip  lY.,  his  son  ;  a  reign  of  nearly 

continuous  and  nnfortmiate  wan  with 

the  Dutch  and  France. 
1665.  Charles  n. 
ITOa  Philip  Y.,  duke  of  AiOon,  grandson  to 

Louis  XIY.  of  France ;  resigned. 
1724.  Lewis  I.;  who  reigned  only  a  few  months. 
1724.  PhiUp  Y. ;  again. 
1745.  Ferdinand  YI.,  sumamed  the  Wise  ;  be 

distinguished  Ills  reign  Iqr  acts  of  libe- 
rality and  beneAosnoQ. 
17fia  Charles  IH.,  king  of  the  Two  BIcilise. 
1788.  Charles  lY. ;  abdicated  tn  fkronr  of  his 

son  and  successor. 
I80&  Ferdinand  YIL,   whom  Napoleon,  of 

France,  also  forced  to  resign. 
1806.  Joseph  Buonaparte^  brother  of  N^io- 

leon  ;  deposed. 
1814.  Ferdinand  YIL;  restored;  anoccedcd 

by  his  daaflhter, 
1833.  Isabella  IL,  Sept  29 ;  who  came  to  tiie 

throne  when  three  years  of  a9& 


While  nearly  all  the  other  nationi  of  the  world  hsTe  been  at  jpeace,  thia  country,  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centurT,  has  been  a  prey  to  the  moat  deplorable  oommotioDS, 
and  almost  continooiis  and  aestmctive  ci?il  war.  From  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the 
intrigues  of  ChristiDay  the  qneen-mother,  and  the  parties  in  her  interest,  have  led 
to  successiTe  reTolntions  in  the  state,  and  caused,  in  1840,  her  own  abdication  of 
the  regency,  and  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  ;  and  now,  the  marriage  propoaed 
between  the  prince  of  Asturias,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  and  tiie  queen-regnant,  seems  to 
be  the  only  erent  liliely  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  Spanish  empife. 

SPANISH  ARMADA  against  England.    See  article  Jmuida, 

SPARTA.  The  capital  of  Laconis,  one  of  the  most  considerable  republics  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  formidable  riyal  of  Athens.  Though  without  walls*  it  resisted 
the  attadcs  of  its  enemies  by  the  valour  of  its  citisens,  for  eight  oenturiea.  The 
epoch  of  its  foundation  is  much  disputed.  Lelez  is  supposed  to  have  been  tihe  first 
king.  From  Laced«mon  the  fourth  king,  and  his  wifs  Sparta,  who  are  also  Bpokea 
of  as  the  founders  of  the  city,  it  obtained  the  names  by  which  it  is  most  known.  Tlie 
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history  of  Lacedsmon  mmj  be  divided  into  five  «rH,  Tic,  Ist.  Under  the  ancient 
kings,  from  Lelez  to  the  settlement  of  the  HeracUds,  comprising  about  fonr 
hundred  and  twelve  years.  2d.  Under  the  Heradidse  as  absolute  monarchs,  till 
Lycurgus  instituted  a  senate,  by  which  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, including  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Sd.  From  the  establishment 
of  the  senate,  to  the  introduction  of  ephori,  or  five  inspectors,  by  Theopompus, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  years.  4th.  From  the  appointment  of  the 
mhori,  to  the  total  abolition  of  royalty,  about  five  hundred  and  forty  years.  5th. 
From  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  the 
Roman  power,  a  period  of  about  seventy-two  years,  147  b.  c. — Abbi  LengUt, 


B.C. 


1516 
1490 
1490 


1193 


1176 


*«♦ 


1175 


1104 


IFirH  ttate  cf  Bparta.^ 
Leles  begins  the  kingdom 
Laoedcnum  marries  Sparta  . 
Sparta  ftmnded  {PauianioM)  .    . 

Tyndams  marries  Leda ;  Helen  bom 
Helen  ttolen  by  TheeeoB,  king  of  AtbeDSb 

bat  reoovered  by  her  brothere    .        .  1913 
The  prinoes  of  Greece  demand  Helen  in 

marriage ;  She  makee  oholoe  of  Mene- 

lans,  of  Myoen* ISOl 

Paris,  Mm  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  oarries 

olf  Helen 1198 

The  Trojan  war  commenoee  to  avenge 

thia  wrong 
After  a  war  of  ten  years,  and  a  diaaatroua 

voyage  of  nearly  eight,  Menelana  and 

Helen  return  to  Sparta      .        .        • 
Helen  is  banished  ftrom  the  Pelopon- 

neeoafor  infidelity 

[Second  ttaU  tfBporta.'] 
Reign  of  Oreatea,  the  aon  of  Agiunem- 

non.^ — Pautaniat 

The  kingdom  ia  aeised  by  the  Heraolid«. 

•^Ltnglet 

Birth  of  Lyonrgus,  the  son  of  EnnomQa. 

^B%u^%u 

Rule  of  Lyonrgna,  who  eatabliahea  the 

Senate.— J?«M«Mii«      ....    884 

{Third  ttaU  tf  Bparia,"] 
Charflana  deolarea  war  againat  Poly- 

meetor,  king  of  Arcadia  .    . 

Aloamenea,  known  for  hiaapophthegnu^ 

makea  war  upon  the  Meeeeniana 
Nioander  aucoeeda  hia  fiather,  Charilana ; 

war  with  the  Argivea 
Theopompna  introdncea  the  Bphori  into 

the  government         .... 

IFcurih  rtaU  tf  Sparta,  under  the  Ephari, 

eomwuncei.'] 
War  declared  againat  the  Meaaentsnw, 

and  Amphia  taken  .    *    743 

War  with  the  Argivea,  aod  celebrated 

battte* 736 

The  progeny  of  the  Farthenic,  or  the 

aona  of  Ylrgina 

Battle  of  Ithomft  .... 

Ithomft  taken  ;  the  Masswlana  become 

vaaaala  to  G^parta,  and  the  war  enda, 

which  had  laatod  nineteen  jeara    .    . 
Conapiraoy  of  the  Farthcniii  with  the 

Helots  to  take  Sparta 


848 


813 


800 


700 


733 
730 


784 


707 


The  Meesenians  revolt,  and  league  with 
EUa,  Argoe,  and  Arcadia  againat  the 
Laoedsmoniana 

[Thia  war  laata  fourteen  yeaia.] 

Camian  feetivala  instituted  . 

The  Meeeeniana  aettle  in  Sicily .        .    . 

Tyranny  of  the  Pialatratidae  enda  . 

The  Statea  of  Greece  unito  againat  the 


685 

675 
669 
506 

489 

Leonidaa,  at  the  head  of  300  Spartana, 
withatanda  the  Pendan  anna  at  the 
defile  of  ThermopyUe.  (See  Thermo- 
ppleg»  Battle  of)  .480 

Peraiana  defeated  by  Panaaniaa  •    479 

His  traaaon ;  the  Grecian  armiea  chooae 
an  Athenian  general  .    474 

An  earthquake  at  Sparta  deatroya  thirty 
thooaand  peraona 406 

Platsa  taken  by  the  Spartana  .   498 

The  Spartana,  under  Agia,  enter  Attica, 
and  lay  waato  the  country 

Agia  gains  a  great  victory  over  the 
Argivea  and  Manttncana  .    . 

The  Lacedemonian  fleet,  under  Minda- 
roa,  defeated  at  Cysicum,  and  Mindama 
slain  in  the  battle     .... 

The  Spartana  defeated  by  land  and  at 
sea  sue  for  peace,  which  ia  denied  by 
the  Atheniana 

Reign  of  Pauaaniaa       .... 

Athena  taken  by  Lyaander,  which  enda 
the  Peloponneaian  war  . 

Ageailaua  enters  Lydia 

The  Athenians,  Thebans,  Arglves,  and 
Corinthians,  enter  into  a  league  againat 
the  Spartana,  which  begina  the  Corin- 
thianwar 385 

The  Lacedemonian  fleet,  under  Lyaan- 
der, defeated  by  Canon,  the  Athenian 
commander,  near  Cnidoe;  Lyaander 
killed  in  the  engagement  . 

The  Thebana  drive  the  Spartana,  from 
Cetdmem^Lenglet 

The  Spartana  loae  the  dominion  of  the 
aeaa;  their  fleet  totally  deatroyed  by 
Timothena 

Bpaminondai^  heading  50,000  Thebana, 
appears  before  Sparta 

Battle  of  Mantinca ;  the  Thebana  obtain 
the  victory.   See  Mantineea.        .     . 

Battle  of  Arbela,  which  leavea  Alex- 
ander maater  of  all  Aala   •  .331 


496 


418 


410 


400 
406 

400 
396 


394 


378 


378 


309 


•  Thia  celebrmted  battle  waa  fought  between  300  aelect  heroee  of  each  nation,  and  all  perished 
except  two  Argivea  and  one  Spartan.  The  latter  remained  on  the  field,  whilst  the  two  former 
repaired  to  Argoa  to  announce  their  victory.  Each  party  claimed  the  advantage ;  the  Argivea. 
baoanae  they  had  loat  the  feweat  men ;  the  Lacedaemoniana,  becauae  they  remained  maatcrs  of  tha 
field.    A  aaeond  battle  waa  fought,  in  which  the  Argivea  were  beaten.— i*at(«an<a«. 
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SPARTA,  amtinued, 

Pyrrbiu  invades  Bparta ;  is  defeated  be- 
fore the  walls         .  b.c.    294 

The  lawB  of  Lycurgus  cease  to  be  ob- 
served, about    .  .    S44 

Leonidas  vacates  the  throne,  and  flics 
firom  Sparta -243 

He  is  recalled,  and  becomes  sole  sove- 
reign ;  Agis  put  to  death    .         .         .241 

Reign  of  Cleomencs  II  I. » the  son  of  Leo- 
nidas          235 

He  re-establishes  most  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus 225 

Antignnus  meets  Cleomenes  on  the  plains 
of  Sellacia,  routs  his  army,  and  enters 
Sparta  as  conqueror  .    .    222 

Cleomenes  retires  to  Egypt  •  .222 

The  Spartans  mnrda  the  ephori        .    •    221 


[F(/IA  statt  <if  Sparta.'} 

Mechanidas  asoends  the  throne,  and 
abolishes  the  ephori  .... 

He  is  defeated  and  slain  by  niilopoemen, 
pnetor  of  the  Archcan  league         .     . 

Government  of  Nabis,  who  ia  execrable 
for  his  cruelties         .... 

The  Romans  besiege  Sparta,  aiid  the  ty- 
rant sues  for  peace  .    . 

The  iBtolians  obtain  Sparta  by  trea- 
chery ;  Nabis  is  assassinated 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  abolished    . 

Sparta,  under  the  protection  or  rather 
subjugation  of  Rome,  retaina  Its  autho- 
rity for  a  short  time  .... 

Its  name  is  soon  afterwards  swept  frota 
the  historic  page. 


210 

»16 
197 

19? 
18H 


147 


The  LacedsBmonians  were  a  nation  of  soldiers.  Thej  cnltirated  neither  the  artSt  sci- 
ences, commerce,  nor  agricoltare.  All  their  laws,  all  their  institutions,  all  their 
education,  in  a  word,  the  very  constitution  of  their  republic,  were  calculated  to  make 
them  warriors.  And  never  were  men  brought  into  the  field  more  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue.  They  hardened  their  bodies  by  stripes,  and  by  manly  exercises,  accustom- 
ing them  selves  to  undergo  hardships,  and  even  to  die,  without  fear  or  remt.  The 
women  were  as  courageous  as  the  men,  and  celebrated  with  festivals  the  rail  of  their 
sons,  when  killed  in  battle,  or  coolly  put  them  to  death  with  their  own  hands,  if,  by 
a  shameful  flight,  or  the  loss  of  their  arms,  they  brought  disgrace  upon  their  coiintry. 
-^Abbi  Lenglet, 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  of  COMMONS.  Peter  de  Montfort,  afterwards  kUled 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  was  the  first  speaker,  45  Henry  III.  1260.  But  sir  Petre 
de  la  Mare  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  regular  speaker,  50  Edward  III^  1376. 
The  king  refused  his  assent  to  the  choice  cf  sir  Edward  Seymour  as  speaker,  March 
6,  1678  ;  when  sergeant  William  Gregory  was  chosen  in  his  room.  Sir  John  Trevor 
was  expelled  the  chair  and  the  house  for  taking  a  gratuity  after  the  act  for  the 
benefit  of  orphans  had  passed,  March  20,  1694. 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET.  One  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander,  335  b.c. 
One  was  constructed  from  Kircber's  description  by  Saland,  1652.  Philosophically 
explained  and  brought  into  notice  by  Moreland,  1671. 

SPECTACLES  and  READING-GLASSES.  See  Optics,  SpecUcles  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  invented  in  the  13th 
century,  by  Alexander  de  Spina,  a  monk  of  Florence,  in  Italy,  about  a.d.  1285. — 
Gen.  Hist.  They  were  invented  by  Roger  Bacon,  our  own  illustrious  countryman, 
according  to  Dr.  Plott.  The  hint  was  certainly  given  by  Bacon  about  1280.  Some 
affirm  that  the  real  inventor  was  Salvino  ;  and  mi.  Manni  gives  proofs  in  fiivour  ot 
Sal  vino  in  his  Treatise  on  Spectacles. 

SPHERES.  The  celestial  and  terrestrial  globes,  and  also  sun-dials,  were  invented  by 
Anaximander,  552  b.c  The  armillary  sphere  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Eratosthenes  about  255  B.C.  The  planetarium  was  constructed  by  Archimedes 
before  212  b.c  It  was  maintained  by  Pythagoras  that  the  motions  of  the  twelve 
spheres  must  produce  delightful  sounds,  inaudible  to  the  ears  of  mortals,  which  be 
called  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

SPINNING.  The  art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  such  was  their  veneration  for  it.  Areas,  king  of  Arcadia,  taught  bis 
subjects  the  art  of  spinning  about  1500  b.c  Lucretia  with  her  maids  was  found 
spinning,  when  her  husband  CoUatinus  paid  a  visit  to  her  from  the  camp.  The 
wife  of  Tarquin  was  an  excellent  spinner ;  and  a  garment  made  by  her,  worn  by 
Servius  Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  Augustus  Caesar  usually 
wore  no  garments  but  such  as  were  maae  by  his  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  invented  at  Brunswick,  about  a.d.  1530.  Till  1767,  the 
spinning  of  cotton  was  performed  by  the  hand-spinning-wheel,  when  Hargnwc,  an 
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ingenious  mechanic,  near  Blackbnm,  made  a  spinning-jenny,  with  eight  spindles. 
HargraTe  alio  erected  the  first  carding-machine,  with  cylinders.  Arkwright's 
machine  for  spinning  by  water  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  Hargrave's ; 
bat  he  also  applied  a  large  and  small  roller  to  expand  the  thread,  and,  for  this 
ingenions  oontriTance,  took  out  a  patent  in  1769.  At  first,  he  worked  his  machinery 
by  horses  ;  bat  in  1771  he  built  a  mill  on  the  stream  of  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford. 
In  1779,  Crompton  invented  the  male,  which  is  a  further  and  wonderful  improTcment 
ofthisart— PAi//ipf. 

SPIRES.  In  ancient  times  the  emperors  held  many  diets  at  Spires,  and  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  imperial  chamber  till  1689,  when  the  city  was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  not 
rebailt  till  alter  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  The  diet  to  condemn  the  reformers 
was  held  at  Spires,  called  there  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  1529.  This  was  the  era 
of  Protestantism.     See  Protestant*, 

SPIRITS.  See  Distillation.  No  human  inTcntion  has  ever  tended  more  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  and  ruin  the  character,  constitution,  and  circumstances  of  numbers  of 
mankind,  tiian  distillation.  In  all  nations  spirituous  liquors  have  been  considered 
as  a  proper  subject  of  heavy  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  state.  In  1840  England 
made  about  ten  millions  of  gallons  of  spirits,  Scotland  made  about  seven  millions  of 
gallons,  and  Ireland  about  nine  millions  of  gallons.  In  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  duty  was  paid,  in  1840,  on  the  following  quantities  of  spirits,  viz. — Rum, 
2,830,263  gallons;  brandy,  1,167,756  gallons;  Geneva,  18,640  gallons;  on  other 
foreign  spirits,  8,758  gallons;  and  on  British,  Irish,  and  Scotch  spirits, 25,190,843 
gallons ;  making  in  the  whole  nearly  thirty  millions  of  gallons,  upon  which  the  duty 
amounted  to  about  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling  I — Pari.  Returns, 

SPITZBER6EN.  Discovered  m  1533,  by  sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  called  it  Green- 
land, supposing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  western  continent.  In  1595  it  was  visited  by 
Barentz  and  Cornelias,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pretended  to  be  the  original  discoverers, 
and  called  it  Spitsbergen,  or  sharp  mountains,  from  the  many  slujp-pointed  and 
rocky  mountains  with  which  it  abounds.    See  Phipps. 

SPURS.  Anciently  the  difference  between  the  knight  and  esquire  was,  that  the  knight 
wore  gilt  spurs  {eques  auratus)  and  the  esquire  silver  ones.  Two  sorts  of  spurs 
seem  to  have  becoi  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  one  called  a  pryck,  having 
only  a  single  point,  the  other  a  number  of  points  of  considerable  sise.  Spurs  near 
to  the  present  kind  came  into  use  about  a.d.  1400.    See  article  Plating. 

STAGE  COACHES.  The  stage-coach  duty  act  passed  in  1785.  These  coaches  were 
made  subject  to  salutary  provisions  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  50  George  III. 
1809.  They  were  made  subject  to  mileage  duties,  55  Greorge  III.  1814.  The  duty 
upon  stage  coaches  is  about  half  a  million  sterling.  See  Coaches  ;  Hackney 
Coaches;  Mail  Coaches,  ^e, 

STAMP-OFFICE.  The  first  institution  of  stamp-duties  was  by  sUtute  5  and  6 
William  and  Mary,  June  23, 1694,  when  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  paper,  vellum,  and 
parchment.  The  stamp-duty  on  newspapers  was  commenced  in  1713,  and  every 
year  added  to  the  list  of  articles  upon  which  stamp-duty  was  made  payable.  The 
American  Stamp  Act,  a  memorable  statute,  one  of  those'imposts  levied  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  which  produced  the  American  war,  and  led  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  country,  was  passed  March  22,  1765.  Stamp-duties  in  Ireland 
commenced  1774.  Stamps  on  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  in  1782.  The  stamp- 
duties  produced  in  England,  in  1800,  the  revenue  of  3,126,535iL ;  and  in  1840,  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  6,726,817/.    See  Newspapers,  &c. 

STANDARD.  First  fixed  by  law  for  gold  and  silver  in  England,  a.d.  1800. 
Standard  gold  is  22  parts  out  of  24  of  pure  gold,  the  other  two  parts  or  carats  being 
silver  or  copper.  Tne  standard  of  diver  is  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  fine  silver  alloyed  with 
18  dwts.  of  copper,  or  37  parts  out  of  40  of  pure  silver,  and  3  parts  copper.  In 
A.o.  1300,  these  12  os.  of  silver  were  coined  into  20  shillings.  In  1412  they  were 
coined  into  80  shillings  ;  and  in  1527  into  45  shillings.  In  1545,  Henry  VIII. 
coined  6  os.  of  silver  and  6  oz.  of  alloy  into  48  shillings ;  and  the  next  year  he  coined 
4  oz.  of  silver  and  8  oz.  of  alloy  into  the  same  sum.  Elizabeth,  in  1560,  restored  the 
old  standard  in  60  shillings ;  and  in  1601  in  62  shillings.  It  is  now  66  shillings. 
The  average  proportions  of  silver  to  gold  at  the  Royi!  Mint  are  154  to  1.  The 
standard  of  pUte  and  sUver  maiiafactorei  was  affirmed,  6  George  I.  1719,  et  seq. 
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STANDARDS.  See  Banner »^  Flags ^  &c.  The  practice  in  the  army  of  using  the 
cross  on  standards  and  shields  arose  in  the  miraculoos  appearance  of  a  cross  to  Con- 
stantine,  previoosly  to  his  battle  with  Maxentius  :  this  fact  rests  on  the  authority  of 
£asebiusy  who  states  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  emperor  himself,  a.d.  312. 
For  the  celebrated  French  standard,  see  Lily,  Standard  of  Mahomst  :  on  this 
ensign  no  infidel  dare  look.  It  was  carried  in  procession  about  1768,  when  aereral 
hundred  Christians  who  ignorantly  looked  upon  it  were  massacred  by  the  Torkiah 
populace.  The  Imperial  Standard  was  first  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  on  Bedford  Tower,  Dublin,  and  displayed  by  the  Foot  Guards,  on  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms,  January  1,  1801. 

STAR-CHAMBER,  Court  of.  So  called  haply  from  iU  roof  being  garnished  with 
stars. — Coke,  This  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the  Tudor  and  part  of  the 
Stuart  reigns,  wtf  called  Star-chamber,  not  from  the  stars  on  its  roof  (which  were 
obliterated  even  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  but  from  the  Siarra,  or 
Jewish  covenants,  deposited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.  No  Star  was  sUowed  to 
be  valid  except  found  in  those  repositories,  and  here  they  remained  till  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  Edward  I.  The  court  was  instituted  2  Henry  YII.  1487.  for 
trials  by  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign,  it  exercised  its 
power,  independent  of  any  law,  upon  several  bold  innovators  in  liberty,  who  only 
gloried  in  their  sufferings,  and  contributed  to  render  government  odious  and  con- 
temptible.— Goldsmith.  It  was  abolished  16  Charles  I,  1641.  There  were  from  26 
to  42  judges,  the  lord  chancellor  having  the  casting  voice. — Gibbon, 

STARS.  They  were  classed  into  constellations,  it  is  supposed,  about  1200  b.c.  Hioetas, 
of  Syracuse,  taught  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  motionless,  and  that  the  earth 
moved  round  them  (this  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  probably  gave  the  first  hint 
of  this  system  to  Copernicus),  about  344  b.c.  Job,  Hesiod,  and  Homer,  mention 
several  of  the  constellations.  The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  contains  a  Chinese  diart 
of  the  heavens,  made  about  600  b.c,  in  which  1460  stars  are  correctly  inserted. 
The  aberration  of  the  stars  discovered  by  Dr.  Bradley,  1727.  See  Astronomg  and 
Solar  System, 

STARCHING  of  LINEN.  Starch  is  a  sediment  produced  at  the  bottom  of  veiseb 
wherein  wheat  has  been  steeped  in  water ;  is  soft  and  friable,  easily  broken  into 
powder,  and  is  used  to  stiffen  and  clear  linen,  with  blue  ;  its  powder  is  employed  to 
powder  the  hair.  The  art  of  starching  linen  was  brought  into  England  by  Bfrs. 
binghein,  a  Flemish  woman,  1  Mary,  1553. — Stowe, 

STATES-GENERAL  of  FRANCE.  An  ancient  assembly  of  France.  Previonsly  to 
the  Revolution  it  had  not  met  since  a.d.  1614.  The  states  consisted  of  three 
orders,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  commons.  They  were  convened  by  Louis  XVI., 
and  assembled  at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.  Here  a  contest  arose,  whether  the  three 
orders  should  make  three  distmct  houses,  or  but  one  assembly.  The  commons 
insisted  upon  the  latter,  and,  assuming  the  titie  of  the  National  Assembly,  declared 
that  they  were  competent  to  proceed  to  business,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two 
other  orders,  if  they  refused  to  join  them.  The  nobility  and  clergy  found  it  expe- 
dient to  concede  the  point,  and  they  all  met  in  one  halL    See  National  Assembly, 

STATIONERS.  Books  and  paper  were  formerly  sold  only  at  stalls,  hence  the  dealers 
were  called  stationers.  The  company  of  stationers  of  London  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  existed  long  before  printing  was  invented ;  yet  it  was  not  incorporated  until 
3  Philip  and  Mary,  1555.    Their  old  dwelling  was  in  Paternoster-row. — Mortimer. 

STATUES.  See  Moulds,  Sculpture,  &c.  Phidias,  whose  statue  of  Jupiter  passed 
for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  the  greatest  statuary  among  the  andents, 
440  B.C.  He  had  previously  made  a  statue  of  Minerva  at  tiie  request  of  Perides, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Parthenon.  It  was  made  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  measored 
39  feet  in  height.  Acilius  raised  a  golden  statue  to  his  father,  the  first  that  appeared 
in  Italv.  Lysippus  invented  the  art  of  taking  likenesses  in  plaster  moulds,  from 
which  he  afterwards  cast  models  in  wax,  326  b.c  Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatait 
artist  among  the  modems.  The  first  equestrian  statue  erected  in  Great  Britain 
was  that  of  Charles  I.  in  1678  *.  Among  the  public  statues  erected  in  the  London 
squares  and  other  public  places,  are  the  following : — 

*  This  statue  is  of  brass,  cast  by  Lo  Soour,  in  1633,  at  tho  expense  of  the  Howard-Arundel  fiunfly. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  Parliament  sold  it  to  John  River,  a  brazier,  in  Holboni,  with  strict  onkn 
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George  I.,  GrosTenor^quaro  .   aj».  1796 

George  L,  Leioester-eqnare  .    .  *** 

George  m.,  Scmierset-house  .1788 

George  IIL,  Oockspur-eireet  .    .  1836 

Howard,  John ;  first  erected  in  St.  Paul'f  179ii 
Jamea  U.,  WhitebaU  ....  1687 
Nelson,  TrafaJgar-sqaare ;  oommenoed  1841 
Pitt,  William,  Hanorer-square  *  .  1831 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  city  .  .  .  1844 
William  IlL,  St  James's-sqoare  .  .  1717 
William  IT.,  city,  completed  .  .  .  184ft 
York,  duke  of,  Waterloo-place        .    .    1834 


STATUES,  amiinued. 

Achilles,  Hyde-park,  in  honour  of  the 

doke  of  Wellington,  by  the  ladies  of 

Great  Britain         .  June  18,  18S9 

Anne,  queen,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  .  1711 
Bedford,  duke  of,  Russ^-square  .  .  1809 
Canning,  George,  New  Palace-yard  .  1838 
Cartwright,  mi^Jor,  Burton  Crescent  .  1831 
Charles  I.,  Charing-cross  .  1678 

Charles  IL,  Soho-square  .    .  *** 

Cumberland,  duke  of.  Cavendish-square  1770 
Elizabeth,  St  Dunstan's, Fleet-street  .  1586 
Fox,  Charles  James,  Bloomsbury-square  1816 

STATUTES.  The  following  are  among  the  most  celebrated  early  lUtntes  :— Statutes 
of  Clarendon,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  enacted  10  Henry  II.,  1164. 
Statutes  of  Marlborough,  1267.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  the  earliest  statute  of 
which  any  record  exists,  6  Edward  I.,  1277.  Statute  of  Mortmain,  1279.  Quo  War- 
ranto, October  1280.  OfWinchester,  October  1284.  Stotute  forbidding  the  levying  of 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  1 297.  Of  Praemunire,  1306.  The  first  printed 
bear  date  1483,  and  are  in  English.  The  Statutes  of  the  Rbalm,  from  Uie  original 
records  and  MSS.,  were  compiled  under  commissioners,  appointed  in  1801 :  the 
first  volume,  from  20  Henry  III.,  appeared  1811  ;  the  second  volume  in  1816. 

STEAM  ENGINE.  This  is  the  most  important  prime  mover  that  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  yet  devised.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester 
in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  as  **  a  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire,"  a.o.  1663.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  noble  inventor  could  ever  interest  the  public  in 
favour  of  this  great  discovery. 

Papin's  dij|ref(<r  invented  aj>.  1681 

Captain  Savory's  engine  constructed  for 
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raising  water  .... 

Papin's  engine,  exhibited  to  the  Royal 
Society,  about 

Atmoq>herIc  engine  by  Savery  and  New- 
comen  .  ..... 

First  idea  of  steam  naTigatlon  set  forth 
in  a  patent  obtained  by  Hulls         .    . 

Watt's  invention  of  performing  conden- 
sation in  a  separate  vessel  from  the 
cylinder  

His  first  patent 

His  engines  upon  a  large  scale  erected  in 
manufactories,  and  his  patent  renewed 
by  act  of  parliament 

Thomas  Paine  proposed  the  applioatifm 
of  steam  in  America 

Engine  made  to  give  a  rotary  motion 

Watt's  expansion  engine  .    . 

Double  acting  engines  proposed  by  Dr. 
Falck  on  Newcomen's  principle 

Watt's  double  engine,  and  his  first  pa- 
tent for  it  granted 

The  marquess  JouflRroy  constructed  an 
engine  on  the  Sadne 

Two  Americans  published  npoQ  the 
steam-engine 

W.  Symington  made  a  passage  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal 

First  steam-engine  erected  in  Dublin  by 
Henry  Jackson 

First  experiment  on  the  Thamea  . 

The  experiment  of  Mr.  Symington  re- 
peated with  success 

Trevethick's  high-pressure  engine      .    . 
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1713 
1736 


1765 
1769 


1775 

1778 
1778 
1778 

1779 

1781 

1781 

1785 

1789 

1791 
1801 

1809 
1802 


Woolf's  double  cylinder  expansion  en- 
gine constructed  .    A.i>.  1804 

Manufactories  warmed  by  steam        .   .  1806 

Fulton  started  a  steam-boat  on  the  river 
Hudson,  America      ....  1807 

Steam  power  to  convey  coals  on  a  rail- 
way, employed  by  Blenkinsop         .    .1811 

Steam-vessels  first  commenced  plying  on 
theCIyde 1813 

Steam  applied  to  printing  in  the  Times 
office.    Bee  Press  .  .    .  1814 

There  were  five  steam-vessels  in  Soot- 
Umd  {Pari.  Betums)  in  .  1814 

First  steam-Tcsael  on  the  Thames  brought 
by  Mr.  Dodd  from  Glasgow  .    .  1815 

The  first  steamer  built  in  England  (Pari, 
Returns) 1815 

The  Savannah  steamer,  of  350  tons,  came 
lh>m  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  26 
days July  15,  1819 


First  steamer  in  Ireland 

Captain  Johnston  obtained  10,000<.  for 
making  the  first  steam  voyage  to  India, 
in  the  Enterprise^  which  sailed  from 
Falmouth  .        .    Aug.  16, 

The  locomotive  steam-carriages  on  rail- 
ways, at  Liverpool  Oct. 

The  Railway  opened  (see  Liverpool) 

The  Great  Western  arriyes  from  Bristol 
at  New  York,  being  her  first  voyage, 
in  18  days  -    June  17t 

War  steamers  built  in  England         .    . 

War  steamers  built  at  fierkenhead, 
named  the  Nemesis  and  Phlegethont 
carrying  each  two  thirty-twopounders, 
sent  by  government  to  China  .    . 


1820 


1825 

1829 
1830 


1838 
1838 


1840 


to  break  it  to  pieces ;  but  he  concealed  it  xmder  ground  till  the  Restoration,  when  it  was  erected  In 
1678,  on  a  pedestal  executed  by  Orinlins  Gibbons,  and  ornamented  with  the  royal  arms,  trophies. 
iui— Leigh.  The  first  equestrian  statue  of  bronae,  founded  at  one  oast,  was  that  of  Louis  XTV.  of 
France,  a  d.  1099 ;  it  was  elevated  about  1724. 
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STEAM  VESSELS  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

vrmAu  rnuus  bklonoino  to  thb  BJtmsH  kmpiiib  at  thk  pollowimo  pxriods: 


Tfar. 

1814. 

1815. 

1816. 

1817. 

1H20. 

1825. 

1830. 

ia35. 

1843    . 


England. 

Scotiand. 

Ireland, 

0 

5 

0 

.    3 

5 

0 

5 

7 

0 

.    7 

G 

1 

17 

14 

3 

.112 

36 

3 

2(t3 

61 

31 

•    »W4 

S.'i 

68 

646 

1S8 

81 

Dependencies . 

1 

2 

3 

5 

9 
17 
20 
48 
87 


Total, 
6 

10 

15 

19 

43 
168 
315 
545 
94S 


STEEL-YARD.  A  most  ancient  instmrnent,  the  same  that  is  translated  balance  in  the 
Pentateuch.    The  Statera  Romanat  or  Roman  steel-yard,  is  mentioned  in  315  b.c. 

STEEL- YARD  COMPANY.  A  company  of  London  merchanU  had  the  Steel-yard 
assigned  to  them  by  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1232.  They  were  all  Flemings  and  Germans, 
and  the  only  exporters,  for  many  years  after,  of  the  staple  commodities  of  England. 
'—Anderson, 

STENOGRAPHY.  The  art  of  writing  in  short-hand  is  said  to  have  been  practised  by 
most  of  the  ancient  nations.  It  is  said  to  have  followed  from  the  hieroglyphics  c^ 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  also  attributed  to  the  poet  Ennius,  improved  upon  by  Tyro, 
Cicero's  freed-man,  and  still  more  by  Seneca.  The  Art  Scribendi  Characterise 
printed  about  a.d.  1412,  is  the  oldest  system  extant.  Peter  Bales,  the  famous  pen- 
man, published  on  stenography  in  1590.  There  are  now  numerous  systems  of  it, 
many  of  them  of  easy  acquirement  and  great  simplicity. 

STEREOMETRY.  The  instrument  by  which  is  compassed  the  art  of  taking  the 
contents  of  vessels  of  liquids  by  gauging,  invented  about  a.d.  1350. — Anderson. 

STEREOTYPE.  See  Printing,  It  is  said  that  stereotyping  was  known  in  1711; 
but  this  is  doubted.  It  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Wm.  Ged  of  Edinburgh, 
1735. — Nichols,  This  species  of  printing  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Mr.  Tilloch, 
1779.  The  invention  of  it  is  also  attributed  to  Francis  Ambrose  Didot,  of  Paris, 
about  that  year. — Ferguson,  But  stereotype  printing  was  in  use,  in  Holland, 
in  the  last  century ;  and  a  quarto  Bible  and  Dutch  folio  Bible  were  printed  there. — 
Phillips,     Stereotyping  was  introduced  into  London,  by  Wilson,  in  1804. — Idem. 

STIRRUPS  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Gracchus  fitted  the  highways  vrith  stones 
to  enable  the  horsemen  to  mount.     Stirrups  were  used  in  the  fifth  century. 

STOCKHOLM.  See  Sweden.  Pback  of  Stockholm,  between  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  former  acquired  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  as  elector  of  Brunswick,  November  20,  1719.  Trbaty  of 
Stockbolm,  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  March  24,  1724.  Trbatt  of  Stock- 
holm, between  England  and  Sweden,  March  3, 1813. 

STOCKINGS.  Those  of  silk  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II.  of  France,  1547.  In  1560, 
queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  by  her  silk- 
woman  Mrs.  Montague,  and  she  never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more. — Howeli.  He 
adds,  "  Henry  VIII.  wore  ordinarily  cloth  hose,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stocking ;  for  Spain  very  early  abounded  with  ailk.'^ 
Edward  VI.  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings  by  his  merchant, 
sir  Thomas  Gresham ;  and  the  present  was  then  much  taken  notice  of. — idem. 
Others  relate  that  William  Rider,  a  London  apprentice,  seeing  at  the  house  of  an 
Italian  merchant,  a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stockings  from  Mantua,  ingeniously  made 
a  pair  like  them,  which  he  presented  to  Uie  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  first  of  the  kind 
made  in  England,  1564. — Stowe, 

STOCKING  FRAME.  The  art  of  weaving  stockings  in  a  frame  was  invented  in 
England  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Cambridge,  in  1589,  twenty-five  years  after  we 
had  first  learned  to  knit  them  with  wires  or  needles.  Silk  stockings  were  first  worn 
at  the  courts  of  France  and  England  about  the  same  time.  They  afterwards  became 
a  Tery  considerable  article  of  commerce  to  both  countries. — Stowe ;  Anderson. 

STOCKS.  The  public  funding  system  originated  in  Venice,  and  was  introduced  into 
Florence  in  1340.    The  Englidi  funding  system  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  rise  in 
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1694.  The  Act  to  prevent  stock-jobbing  passed  March  1734.  The  foundation  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  y  in  Capel-court,  was  laid  in  May  1800.  The  memorable  Stock 
Exchange  hoax,  for  which  Cochrane  Johnstone,  and  others,  were  convicted,  and  lord 
Cochrane  was  afterwards  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  22,  1814.  Stock- 
exchange  coffee-honse  destroyed  by  fire,  Feb.  11,  1816.  The  number  of  stock- 
holders in  1840  amounted  to  337,481.  By  a  return  of  the  average  price  of  the 
public  funds  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  it  appears 
that  ConsoU  averaged  in  the  year — 
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STOICS.  Disciples  of  Zeno,  the  cynic  philosopher ;  they  obtained  the  name  of  stoics 
because  they  listened  to  his  instructions  and  harangues  in  a  porch  or  portico  at 
Athens,  called  in  Greek  Stoa.  Zeno  taught  that  man's  supreme  happiness  consisted 
in  living  according  and  agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  and  that  God  was  the  soul 
of  the  world.  The  Pharisees  affected  the  same  stiffness,  patience,  apathy,  austerity, 
and  insensibility,  which  this  sect  is  famous  for. — Stanley, 

STONE.  The  operation  of  extracting  stone  from  the  bladder  was  first  performed  by 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  240. — Nouv,  Diet,  Cutting  for  the  stone  was 
first  performed  on  a  criminal,  at  Paris,  in  1474,  with  success. — Lenglet.  A  remedy 
discovered  by  Mrs.  Stevens,  for  which  she  was  rewarded  by  government,  1739. 
See  Lithotomy, 

8T0NE.  Stone  buildings  were  introduced  into  England,  a.d.  670.  A  stone  bridge 
was  built  at  Bow  in  1087,  and  is  accounted  the  first ;  but  a  bridge  exists  at  Crow- 
land,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  860.  See  Bridget,  The  first  stone  build- 
ing in  Ireland  was  a  castle,  1161.  See  Building,  Stone  china-ware  was  made  by 
Wedgwood  in  1762.  Artificial  stone  for  statues  was  manufactured  by  a  Neapolitan, 
and  introduced  into  England,  1776.     Stone  paper  was  made  in  1796. 

STONEHENGE.  Among  the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  British  antiquity.  Said 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  counsel  of  Merlin  by  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  in  memory  of 
460  Britons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon,  a.d.  475. — Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  Erected  as  a  sepulchral  monument  of  Ambrosius,  a.d.  500. — Polydore 
Vergil.  An  ancient  temple  of  the  Britons,  in  which  the  Druids  officiated. — Dr, 
Stuieley.  The  Britons  had  annual  meetings  at  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  where  laws 
were  made,  and  justice  administered,  and  heinous  crimes  punished,  by  burning  alive 
in  wicker-baskets. 

STORMS.  The  following  are  among  the  best  authenticated  and  most  memorable.  In 
London  a  storm  raged  which  destroyed  1500  houses,  a.d.  944.  One  in  several 
parts  of  England,  the  sky  being  very  dark,  the  wind  coming  from  the  S.W. ;  many 
churches  were  destroyed  ;  and  in  London  500  houses  fell,  October  5,  1091.  One 
on  the  coast  of  Calais,  when  Hugh  de  Beauvais,  and  several  thousand  foreigners,  on 
their  voyage  to  assist  king  John  against  the  barons,  perished,  1215.— Holinthed, 


It  thnndered  15  days  miooeBsively,  with  tem- 
pests of  rain  and  wind,  a.o.  1233. 

A  storm,  with  violent  lightnings ;  one  flash 
passed  throngh  a  chamber  where  Ed«vard  J. 
and  his  qneen  wore  conversing,  did  them  no 
damage,  but  killed  two  of  their  attendants; 
1285.— lloveden. 

A  violent  storm  of  hail  near  Chartres,  in 
France,  which  fell  on  the  army  of  Edward 
III.,  then  on  its  march.  The  hail  was  so 
large  that  the  army  and  horses  snlTered  very 
much,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  conclude 
a  peace,  1330.— JfaM.  Paris. 

When  Richard  1  .'s  queen  came  from  Bohemia, 
on  her  setting  foot  on  shore  an  awful  storm 
arose,  and  her  ship  and  a  number  of  others 
were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  harbour,  Jan. 
13B3.— Holinthed. 


Richard's  second  queen  also  brought  a  storm 
with  her  to  the  English  coasts,  in  which  the 
king's  baggage  was  lost,  and  many  ships 
cast  away,  1389.— /cf^m. 

A  hurricane  throughout  Europe,  which  did 
very  considerable  damage  ;  moro  remarked 
in  England,  happening  Sept  3,  1658,  the 
day  that  Cromwell  dlocL—Mortitfter. 

A  storm  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England ; 
200  ooUiers  and  coasters  lost,  with  most  of 
their  crews,  1096. 

The  storm  called  the  **  Great  Storm,**  one  of 
the  most  terrible  that  ever  raged  in  Eng 
land.  The  devastation  on  land  was  im- 
mense ;  and  in  the  harbours,  and  on  tha 
coasts,  the  loss  in  shipping  and  in  lives  was 
BtiU  greater,  Nov.  S6, 1703*. 

A  snow-storm  in  Sweden,  when  7000  Swedes, 


*  The  loss  sustained  in  London  alone  was  calculated  at  2,000,000^  sterling.    The  number  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  floods  of  the  Severn  and  Thames,  and  lost  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  in  ships 
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STORMS,  eantinued. 

It  is  said,  perished  upon  the  mountains,  in 
their  march  tu  attack  Drontheim,  a.d  1719. 

Ono  in  India,  when  many  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels were  cast  away,  a  fleet  of  Indiamcn 
greatly  damaged,  and  some  ships  lost,  and 
30,000  persons  perished,  Oct  11,  1737. 

A  dreadful  hurricane  at  Uie  Ilayannali ;  many 
public  edifices  and  4048  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  1000  inhabitants  perished, 
Oct.  25,  1768— Annual  ReguUr. 

An  awful  storm  in  the  north  of  England,  in 
which  many  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  4 
Dublin  packets  foundered,  Oct.  29, 1775' 

At  Surat.  in  the  East  Indies ;  destroyed  7000  of 
the  inhabitants,  April  22,  1782. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  villages  and  farms 
laid  waste  in  France,  1785. 

One  general  throughout  Great  Britain:  se- 
venil  hundred  sail  of  shipping  destroyed  or 
damaged,  Oct.  6,  1794. 

One  which  did  vast  damage  in  London,  and 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  England, 
Nov.  8,  1800. 

A  tremendous  storm  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  which  immense  damage 
was  done,  and  many  ships  wrecked,  Dec. 
16-17,  1814. 

An  awful  gale,  by  which  a  great  number  of 
vessels  were  lost,  and  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  shipping  in  general  on  the  Eng- 
lish coasts,  Aug.  31, 1816. 

A  dreadful  hurricane,  which  ravaged  the  Lee 
ward  Ishmds,  from  20th  to  22d  Sept  1819. 
At  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  alone,  104  ves- 
sels were  lost. 


to  Cornwall,  in  which  great  nomberB  of 
vessels  were  lost,  Nov.  1821. 

In  Ireland,  particularly  In  the  vidnity  of 
Dublin,  when  many  houses  were  tfirown 
down,  and  vast  numbers  unroofed.  Doc  12, 
1622. 

Awful  storm  on  the  coast  of  England  ;  many 
vessels  lost,  and  13  driven  ashore  and 
wrecked  in  Plymouth  alone,  Jan.  lS-13, 
18^. 

At  Gibraltar,  where  more  than  a  bimdrcd 
vessels  were  destroyed,  Feb.  18, 1888. 

Dreadful  storm  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  immense  property  was  lost,  July  16. 
1831. 

A  hurricane  visited  London  and  itsncl^bonr- 
hood,  which  did  great  damage  to  the  bolld- 
ings,  bnt  without  the  destruotion  of  human 
life,  though  many  serious  aoddoits  oocomd, 
Oct.  28,  1838. 

Awful  hurricane  on  the  western  ooaat  of 
England,  and  In  Ireland.  The  storm  raged 
through  Cheshire,  Staflfbrdahire,  and  War- 
wickdilro ;  20  persons  were  killed  in  Uver- 
pool,  by  the  falling  of  buildings,  and  100 
were  drowned  in  the  neighboorfaood ;  the 
coast  and  harbours  were  covered  with 
wrecks ;  the  value  of  two  of  the  veaeels  lost 
being  nearly  half  a  million  sterUng;  In 
Limerick,  Oalway,  Athlone,  and  other 
places,  more  than  200  housM  were  Mown 
down,  and  as  many  more  were  bnmt,  the 
wind  spreading  the  Area.  Dublin  waSend 
dreadfully ;  London  and  its  neighboaihood 
scarcely  sustained  any  damage^  Jan.  6-7, 
1838. 


A  groat  storm  along  the  coast  from  Durham 

STOVES.  The  ancients  used  stoves  which  concealed  the  fire,  as  the  German  ttOTes 
yet  do.  They  lighted  the  fire  also  in  a  large  tube  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
roof  being  open.  Apartments  were  warmed  too  by  portable  braziers.  See  Chimney, 

STRAND,  London.  Houses  first  built  upon  it  about  a.d.  1353,  at  which  period  it 
was  the  court  end  of  the  town,  or  formed  the  communication  between  the  two  dtiei 
of  London  and  Westminster,  being  then  open  to  the  Thames  and  the  fields. 
Somerset  and  other  palaces  were  erected  in  1549. — Stowe,  The  Strand  bridge  was 
commenced  Oct  11,  1811. — See  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  Strand  improTements  were 
commenced  in  1829. 

STRASBUR6.  The  attempt  at  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Strasbnrg,  by  Loois-Napo. 
leon  Buonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  emperor,  aided  by  two  officers  and  some 
privates,  which  was  instantly  suppressed  by  the  arrest  of  the  parties.  The  prince 
was  afterwards  shipped  off  to  America  by  the  French  gOTemment,  Oct.  29,  1836. 
This  enthusiast  made  another  attempt,  by  a  descent  at  Boulogne,  Aug.  6, 1840.  See 
France, 

STRATHMORE,  Countbbs  or.  Miss  Bowes  of  Durham,  the  then  richest  heiress  in 
Europe,  whose  fortune  was  1,040,000/.,  with  vast  additions  on  her  mother's  death, 
and  immense  estates  on  the  demise  of  her  uncle,  married  the  earl  of  Strathmore, 
Feb.  25, 1766.  Having,  after  the  earl's  death,  married  Mr.  Stoney,  she  was  forcibly 
carried  off  by  him  and  other  armed  men,  Nov.  10,  1786.  She  was  brought  up  to 
the  King's  Bench  by  habeas  corptit  and  released,  and  he  committed  to  prison. 
Not.  23.  She  recovered  her  estates,  which  she  had  assigned  to  her  husbuid  under 
the  infiuence  of  terror,  in  May,  1788. 

Mown  from  their  anchors  and  never  heard  of  afterwards,  is  thought  to  have  been  8000.  Twelw 
men.of-war,  with  more  than  1800  men  on  board,  were  lost  within  sight  of  their  own  shore.  Trsaa 
wore  torn  up  by  the  roots,  17.000  of  them  in  Kent  alone.  The  Eddystone  light-house  was  deatiujmd, 
and  in  it  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it,  Winstanley,  and  the  persons  who  were  with  him.  The  Mshop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  and  his  lady  were  killed  in  bed  in  their  palaoe  in  Somersetsbiie.  Multltodes  oT 
eattle  were  also  lost ;  In  one  level  15,000  sheep  were  drowned. 
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STRATTON-HILL,  Battlk  ov,  in  DcTonshire,  between  the  royal  army  and  the  forces 
of  the  parliament  beaded  by  the  poet  Waller ;  in  this  battle  the  victory  was  gained 
over  the  parliamentarians,  who  lost  numbers  in  killed  and  woi^nded,  and  Waller  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Bristol;  fought  May  16,  1643. 

STUCCO-WORK.  The  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  much  prized  by  them, 
particularly  by  the  Romans,  who  excelled  in  it. — Abb^  Lenglet,  It  was  revived  by 
D'Udine  about  a.d.  1550;  and  is  now  exquisitely  performed  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  is  advancing  rapidly  to  perfection  in  England. 

STYLE.  The  style  was  altered  by  Augustus  Ciesar's  ordering  leap-year  to  be  but  once 
in  four  years,  and  the  month  Sextilis  to  be  called  Augustus,  8  b.c.  Again  at  Rome, 
by  taking  twelve  days  off  the  calendar,  a.d.  1582. — See  Calendar,  Introduced  into 
roost  of  the  other  states  of  Europe,  1710.  Act  passed  to  change  the  style  in  England 
from  the  Julian  to  the  Gregorian,  1751.  It  took  effect  Sept.  3, 1752. — See  New 
Style,  and  Vear, 

STYLE,  ROYAL,  of  the  KINGS  ov  ENGLAND.    See  articles  Majesty,  and  Titles, 

SUBSIDIES.  Subsidies  to  the  kings  of  Englsnd  formerly  granted  in  kind,  particularly 
in  wool;  30,000  sacks  were  voted  to  Edward  III.  on  account  of  the  war  with  France, 
1340. — Anderson,  Subsidies  raised  upon  the  subjects  of  England  for  the  last  time 
by  James  I.,  1624,  but  they  were  contained  in  a  bill  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
1639.  England  granted  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  in  several  wars,  particularly  in 
the  war  against  the  revolutionists  of  France,  and  the  war  against  Buonaparte.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  latter  was  June  20,  1800,  when  a  treaty  of  subsidies 
was  ratified  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and  England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should 
be  vigorously  prosecuted  against  France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 
should  enter  into  a  separate  peace.  Subsidies  to  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  the  Porte, 
and  other  powers,  were  afterwards  given  by  England,  to  the  amount  of  many  tens  of 
millions  sterling. — Phillips. 

SUCCESSION,  ACT  of.  The  memorable  act  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from 
ascending  the  throne  of  these  realms  was  passed  in  1689  ;  and  the  crown  of  England 
was  settled  upon  the  present  royal  family  by  the  act  of  June  12,  1701-2. 

SUCCESSION,  The  WAR  of.  This  celebrated  war,  alike  distinguished  by  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  its  barren  and  unprofitable  results, 
arose  in  the  question  whether  an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
should  sQcceed  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Our  court  opposed  Louis,  and  Marlborough 
was  victorious ;  but  the  allies  withdrew  one  after  another,  and  the  French  prince 
succeeded;  1702  to  1713.    See  Utrecht,  Peace  qf, 

SUGAR,  Saccharum  qfficinarum.  Sugar  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancient  Jews.  Found  in  the  East  Indies  by  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alexander,  325  b.c. 
— Strabo,  An  oriental  nation  in  alliance  with  Pompey  used  the  juice  of  the  cane  as 
a  common  beverage. — Lucan.  The  best  sugar  was  produced  in  India. — Pliny,  It 
was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  by  Galen. — Encychp.  Brought  into  Europe  from 
Asia,  A.D.  625.  In  large  quantities,  1150.  It  was  attempted  to  be  cultivated  in 
Italy  ;  but  not  succeeding,  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  carried  it  to  America  about 
l5\0,''Robertson*s  History  of  Charles  V,* 

SUGAR-REFINING.  The  art  of  refining  sugar  was  made  known  to  the  Europeans 
by  a  Venetian,  a.d.  1503.  It  was  first  practised  in  England  in  1659,  though  some 
authorities  say  that  we  had  the  art  among  us  a  few  years  sooner.  Sugar  was  first 
taxed  by  name,  1  James  II.,  \^%b.'— Anderson  ;  Mortimer.     See  Beet  Root, 

SUICIDE.  The  first  instance  of  it  (passing  that  of  Samson)  recorded  in  Jewish 
history  is  that  of  Saul,  1055  b.c. — ApoUodorus.    The  Greek  and  Roman  philoso- 

*  About  the  year  1138  the  ansar-cane  was  transported  from  Tripoli  and  Syria  to  fiiolly,  thenoe  to 
Madoira,  and  finally,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Amwioa.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  sugar  waa 
Introduced  into  England,  bat  it  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Yin.  Mr.  Whitiakar. 
in  the  History  of  Whalley,  p.  109.  quotes  an  earlier  instanoe,  in  1497.  A  manusoript  letter  from  rir 
Edward  Wotton  to  lord  Cobham,  dated  Calais,  6th  March.  1M6,  adrertiaee  him  that  sir  Edward  had 
taken  np  for  his  lordship,  85  sogar-loaTes  at  six  shiilings  a  loaf,  **  whiche  is  eighte  penoe  a  pounde." 
In  1840,  the  iqiports  of  sugar  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  nearly  5,000,000  cwta,  of  which  nearly 
four  milUons  were  for  home  ooosumptlon  ;  and  the  duty  amontod  to  about  five  milUoos  and  a  half 
sterling. 
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phers  deemed  it  a  crime,  and  burned  tbe  offending  hand  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  tbe  early  part  of  the  Roman  history,  tbe  only  instance  recorded  ocean  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquin  1.,  when  the  soldiers,  thinking  themselves  disgraced  by  being 
ordered  to  make  common  sewers,  destroyed  themselves,  606  b.c.  Instances  after- 
wards occnrred,  however,  of  illustrioas  men  committing  suicide,  as  Cato,  45  b.c.  In 
the  Catholic  church,  in  the  sixth  century,  it  was  ordained  that  no  commemoration 
should  be  made  in  the  Eucharist  for  such  as  committed  self-murder.  This  ecclesi- 
astical law  continued  till  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  statute  law 
of  England  by  tbe  authority  of  parliament,  with  the  confiscation  of  land  and  goods. 

A   raw  OP  THC  MO«T  MBMORABLC  RECKNT  CABEB  OV  BUICIDB  IN  KHOULMD,  Jto. 

Of  hoD.  colonel  8Canhoi>e  .  Jan.  f6;  18SS 
Of  rev.  Mr.  Lee       .  .  May  21,  ISR 

Of  Mr.  Montgomery  in  Newgate  (aee 

Prustic  Acid)  .  July  4,  18S8 

Of  Mies  Charlotte  Both  .  .  Jan.  3;  1830 
Of  lord  Greavee  .  Feb.  7,  1830 

Of  colonel  Brereton  .    Jan.  13,  1832 

Of  major  Thompaon  .  Jane  13,  ISSt 

Of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  traveller,  July  S4,  1840 
Of  lord  James  Beresford  .  April  27,  isil 
Of  gen.  sir  Rufane  Shaw  Donkln,  May  1,  1841 
Of  the  earl  of  Munster  .  .  March  2D,  1842 
Of  lord  Congleton  Jane  8,  IM2 

Of  Dr.  Pettf  Kenney  .    Oct.  1^  1842 


Suicide  of  gen.  Piohegra  April  7,  18^ 

Of  Miss  Champaate  .  Ang.  1&,  1804 

Of  Sellis,  the  valet  of  the  dake  of  Cum- 
berland   ....       May  31,  1810 
Of  Williams,  the  murderer  of  the  Marr 

family         ....   Dec.  1ft,  1811 
Of  marshal  Berthler    .  June  I,  181 A 

Of  Samuel  Whi thread,  eeq.  .  Sept.  6,  1815 
Of  sir  Samuel  Romilly  .  .  Nov.  2,  1818 
Of  sir  Richard  Croft  .  .  Nov.  6,  1818 
Of  Christophe,  king  of  Hayti  .  Oct.  8,  1820 
Of  admiral  sir  George  Campbell, 

Jan.  23,  1821 
Of  marquess  of  Londonderry    .  Aug.  12,  1822 


There  have  been  only  three  instances  of  self-destruction  by  fire  ;  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher Empedocles,  who  threw  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna ;  of  a  French- 
man, who,  in  imitation  of  him,  threw  himself,  in  1820,  into  the  crater  of  Vesnvins; 
and  of  an  Englishman,  who  jumped  into  the  furnace  of  a  forge  abont  the  year  1811. 
Plutarch  relates  that  an  unaccountable  passion  for  suicide  seized  the  Milesian  virgins, 
from  which  they  could  not  be  prevented  by  the  tears  and  prayers  of  their  friends ; 
but  a  decree  being  issued  that  the  body  of  every  young  maid  who  did  self-mnrder 
should  be  drawn  naked  through  the  streets,  a  stop  was  soon  put  to  the  extraordinary 
frenxy.  In  England,  the  body  was  buried  in  cross-roads,  a  stake  being  prefionily 
driven  through  it,  nntil  the  sUtute  4  George  IV.,  1823. 

SULTAN.  A  Turkish  title,  from  the  Arabic,  signifying  king  0/ kings,  and  given  to  the 
grand  signior  or  emperor  of  Turkey.  It  was  first  given  to  the  Turkish  princes 
Angrolipez  and  Musgad,  about  a.d.  1055. —  Fattier.  It  was  first  given,  according 
to  others,  to  the  emperor  Mahmoud,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Hegira. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in  dress,  furniture,  eating,  &c.  Those 
of  Zaleucus  ordained  that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more  than  one  maid  in 
the  street,  unless  she  were  drunk  ;  and  that  she  should  not  wear  gold  or  embroidered 
apparel,  unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely,  450  b.c — Diog,  Laert.  This  law 
checked  luxury.  The  Lex  Orehia  among  the  Romans  limited  the  guests  at  feasts, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  at  an  entertainment ;  and  it  also  enforced 
that  during  supper,  which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  Romans,  the  doors  of  every 
house  should  be  left  open.  The  English  sumptuary  laws  were  chiefly  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.    See  Dreu^  Luxury,  &c. 

SUN.  Pythagoras  taught  that  the  sun  was  one  of  the  twelve  spheres,  abont  529  b.c. 
The  relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  first  calculated  geometrically  by 
Aristarchns,  who  also  maintained  the  stability  of  the  sun,  about  280  B.C.  Numeroni 
theories  were  ventured  during  fifteen  centuries,  and  astronomy  lay  neglected  nntil 
about  A.D.  1200,  when  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and 
Spain.  The  Copemican  system  was  made  known  m  1530. — See  Copemiean  SpUem 
and  Solar  Syttem,  Galileo  and  Newton  maintained  that  the  sun  was  an  igneova 
globe.  MacnlB  vrere  first  discovered  by  Chr.  Scheiner,  1611.  Transit  of  Mercvry 
observed  by  Gassendi.  By  the  observations  of  Dr.  Halley  on  a  spot  which  darkened 
the  snn's  disk  in  July  and  August  1676,  he  established  the  certainty  of  its  motion 
round  its  own  axis.  Parallax  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Halley,  1702.  A  macula,  three  timet 
the  sixe  of  the  earth,  passed  the  sun's  centre,  April  21,  1766,  and  frequently  since. 
Herschel  measured  two  spots  whose  length  taken  together  exceeded  50,000 
April  19, 1779. 
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SUN-DIALS.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  550  b.c. — Pliny,  I.  2.  The  first  erected  at 
Rome  waa  that  by  Papirias  Cursor,  when  time  was  divided  into  hours,  293  b.c. 
San-dials  were  first  set  up  in  churches,  a.d.  613. — Abbd  LengleL 

SUNDAY,  OR  LORD'S  DAY.  Sunday  was  the  day  on  which,  anciently,  divine 
adoration  was  paid  to  the  Sun.  Among  Christians  it  is  called  the  Lord's  day,  on 
account  of  our  Saviour*s  rising  from  the  dead  on  that  day,  which,  according  to  the 
Jewish  account,  was  the  next  day  after  the  sabbath.  The  apostles  transferred  that 
religious  rest  observed  by  the  Jews  on  the  sabbath  to  this  day.  The  first  civil  law 
for  its  proper  observance  was  made  by  Constantine,  a.d.  321. — Eusebius.  The 
council  of  Orleans  prohibited  country  labour,  338.  The  Book  of  Innocent  Sunday 
Sporis,  authorising  certain  sports  and  pastimes  after  divine  service  on  Sundays, 
published  in  England  14  James  L  in  1617,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  clergy  and 
puritans.  Its  sanction  by  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  civil 
war  which  ended  in  his  death.  This  book  was  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  the  sports 
suppressed  by  order  of  parliament. — Rapin,  Sunday  schools  were  established  in 
England  first  by  Mr.  Raikes  in  1780.    The  Sunday  act  passed  1781. 

SUPREMACY  ovKR  the  CHURCH.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the  church, 
as  well  as  sovereignty  over  the  state,  whereby  the  king  was  made  the  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  established  in  1534,  when  Henry  VIII.  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  Rome,  and  settled  the  supremacy  in  himself.  Our  kings  have  from  that  time 
had  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  conferred  upon  them  by  parliament.  The 
bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher)  and  the  ex-lord  chancellor  (sir  Thomas  More)  were, 
among  numerous  others,  beheaded  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  1535. 

SURAT.  Before  the  English  East-India  Company  obtained  possession  of  Bombay,  the 
presidency  of  their  affairs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  was  at  Surat ;  and  they  had  a 
factory  here,  established  under  captain  Best  in  1612.  The  Great  Mogul  had  then  an 
officer  here,  who  was  styled  his  admiral.  Memorable  attack  of  the  Mahratta  chief 
Sivagee,  on  the  British  factory,  defeated  by  sir  George  Oxenden,  1664.  The  English 
were  again  attacked  in  1670  and  1702,  and  often  subsequently.  The  East-India 
Company,  in  1759,  fitted  out  an  armament,  which  dispossessed  the  admiral  of  the 
castle ;  and,  soon  after,  the  possession  of  this  castle  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
court  of  Delhi.    The  Surat  was  vested  in  the  British  by  treaty  in  1800  and  1803. 

SURGERY.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  Hippocrates  that  diseases  were  made  a 
separate  study  from  philosophy,  &c.,  about  410  b.c.  Hippocrates  mentions  the 
ambe,  the  ancient  instrument  with  which  they  reduced  dislocated  bones.  Celsus 
flourished  about  a.d.  17  ;  Galen,  170  ;  ^tius,  500 ;  Paulus  ^gineU  in  640.  The 
Arabians  revived  surgery  about  900  ;  and  in  the  16th  century  sprung  up  a  new  era 
in  the  science  ;  between  these  periods  surgery  was  confined  to  ignorant  priests  or 
barbers.  Anatomy  was  cultivated  under  the  illustrious  Vesalius,  the  father  of 
modem  surgery,  in  1538.  Surgeons  and  doctors  were  exempted  from  bearing  arms 
or  serving  on  juries,  1513,  at  which  period  there  were  only  thirteen  in  London. 

SURGEONS,  College  of.  The  first  charter  for  surgeons  was  granted  by  Henry 
VIII.,  1540.  Formerly  barbers  and  surgeons  were  united,  until  it  was  enacted  that 
**  no  person  using  any  shaving  or  barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery, 
letting  of  blood,  or  other  matter,  excepting  only  the  drawing  of  teeth.''  The  surgeons 
obtained  another  charter  in  1745 ;  and  a  new  charter  in  1800.  Since  that  period, 
various  legislative  and  other  important  regulations  have  been  adopted  to  promote 
their  utility  and  respectability ;  and  no  person  is  legally  entitled  to  practise  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  or  within  seven  miles  of  the 
former,  who  has  not  been  examined  at  this  college.  The  college  in  Lincoln's-iun 
Fields  was  re-modelled  in  1836,  and  the  interior  completed  in  1837. 

SURPLICES.  First  worn  by  the  Pagan  priests.  First  used  in  churches,  a.d.  316, 
and  generally  introduced  by  Pope  Adrian,  786.  Every  minister  saying  public 
prayers  shall  wear  a  comely  surplice  with  sleeves,  Can.  58.  The  garb  prescribed 
by  SUt  2  Edward  VI.,  1547  ;  again,  1  Elizabeth,  1558;  and  13  and  14  Charles 
II.,  1662. 

SUSPENSION  BRIDGES.  The  greatest  and  oldest  in  the  world  is  in  China,  near 
King-tung ;  it  is  formed  of  chains.  Rope  suspension  bridges,  from  rocks  to  rocks, 
are  also  of  Chinese  origin.  In  these  realms  chain  suspension  bridges  are  of  recent 
construction.  The  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait  is  the  most  surprising  work,  every 
way  conrideredi  of  modem  times.  See  Menai  Strait^  Hnnperford  Bridge,  j-c. 
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SUTTEES,  OR  THE  BURNING  of  WIDOWS.  This  custom  began  in  India  from 
one  of  the  wives  of  **  Bramah,  the  son  of  God/'  sacrificing  herself  at  his  death,  that 
she  might  attend  him  in  heaven.  So  many  as  seventeen  widows  have  bamed  them- 
selves on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  rajah  ;  and  in  Bengal  alone,  700  have  thns  perished, 
until  lately,  in  each  year.  Mr.  Hoi  well  was  present  at  many  of  these  sacrifices.  On 
February  4,  1 743,  he  saw  a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  the  moUier  of  two  children,  thus  sacrifice  herself,  with  a  fortitude  and  courage 
that  astonished  every  witness  of  the  scene. — Holwell.  The  English  government  in 
India  have  discouraged  these  self-immolations,  while  yet  avoiding  any  undue  inter- 
ference with  the  religion  and  prejudices  of  the  natives.  Sattees  were  abolished, 
Dec.  7,  1829  ;  but  they  have  since  occasionally,  though  rarely,  taken  place. 

SWAN  RIVER  SETTLEMENT.  Projected  by  Colonel  Peel  in  1828.  Re|rulations 
issued  from  the  Colonial-office,  and  captain  Stirling  appointed  to  the  colony  as 
lieutenant-governor,  Jan.  17,  1829.  The  three  towns  of  Perth,  Freemantle,  and 
Guildford,  were  founded  the  same  year.  A  journal,  called  the  FreemantU  GfutetU, 
was  published  here  in  March  1831.     See  article  Coloniet. 

SWEARING  ON  THE  GOSPEL.  First  used  a.d.  528.  Introdoced  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings about  600. — Rapin.  Peofanb  Sweaeing  made  punishable  hj  fine;  a 
labourer  or  servant  forfeiting  1«.,  others  2s.  for  the  first  offence;  for  the  second 
offence,  is. ;  the  third  offence,  6s. ;  6  Wm.  III.,  1695.     See  Oaths. 

SWEATING  SICKNESS.  An  English  disease,  which  caused  great  morUlitj  in  1485, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  It  raged  with  great  violence  in  London, 
where  two  mayors  and  six  aldermen  died  of  it  in  one  week  ;  many  thousands  of 
persons  were  carried  off  by  this  complaint. — HaWs  Chronicle.  Again  in  1517, 
when  it  carried  off  the  afflicted  in  three  hours,  and  destroyed  one-half  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  many  parts  of  England ;  the  terms  were  obliged  to  be  adjourned  for  a  year. — 
Salmon,  It  broke  out  again  in  1528,  1529,  and  1551,  but  with  less  violence.  At 
Oxford,  where  in  one  month  5i0  persons  (all  men,  no  women)  died,  July  1575. — 
Coghlan. 

SWEDEN.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Fins,  now  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Finland,  a  diminutive  race,  who  retired  to  their  present  territory  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Scandinavians  or  Goths,  who  have  ever  since  been  masters  of  the  country. 

Christian  H.,  ••  the  Nero  of  the  North,- 
massacrcs  all  the  Swodiah  oobility,  to 
fix  his  despotism    .  .         .  .  I^D 

The  Swodee  delivered  from  the  Danish 
yoke  by  the  valour  of  GostaTus  Vaaa  .  1533 

lie  makes  the  erown  hereditary,  and  in- 
troduces the  reformed  religion    .         .  1544 

The  titles  of  count  and  boron  introduced 
by  Eric  XIV IS61 

The  conquests  of  Gustavns  Adolphns, 
between  1612  and       ....  1617 

lie  is  slain  at  Lutsen  .         .    .  1633 

Rugen  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Denmark      .  1648 

Abdication  of  Christina     .  .    .  16M 

Charles  X.  overruns  Poland  .         .  1657 

Arts  and  sciences  hegta  to  flourish     .    .  1090 

Chwles  XII.,  **  the  madman  of  the 
North,"  begins  his  roign  .  I6S9 

He  makes  himself  absolute ;  aboUtbes 
the  senate  .    .  *** 

Battle  of  Pultowa,  where  Charles  is  de- 
feated by  the  csar  of  Russia.  8es 
Pultowa  1701 

He  escapee  to  Bender,  where,  after  three 
years*  protection,  he  is  made  a  prlaoD^ 
by  the  Turks 1713 

He  is  restored ;  and  after  minoos  wars, 
and  fighting  numerous  battles,  he  Is  at 
length  killed  at  the  siegeol  Fredericka- 
hall         ....       Deo.  II,  1718 

Queen  Ulrica  Eleanor  aboUsbes  despotic 
guvemment 1719 


Oylf  reigns  in  Sweden        .  B.r.      57 

During  this  reign,  Odin,  sumamed  the 
Divine,  at  the  head  of  a  swarm  of  bar- 
barians, falls  upon  the  north  of  Europe, 
making  vast  conquests  .    .  *** 

Ynge,  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Yn- 
lingars,  reigns  ....      32 

[The  early  history  of  the  kingdom  is  al- 
together involved  in  fables  and  ob- 
scurity.] 

*  *  4(  *  *  « 

Olif  the  Infant  is  baptised,  and  introduces 
Christianity  among  his  people,  about 

A.n.  1000 
Gothland,  so  celebrated  for  its  warlike 
people  and  invasions  of  other  countries, 
is  annexed  to  Sweden  .  1132 

Waldemar  L  of  Denmark  subdues  Rugen, 

and  destroys  the  pagan  temples      .    .  11G8 
Stockholm  founded  .1260 

Magnus  Laddus  establlsheB  a  regular 

form  of  government  .    .  1279 

The  crown  of  Sweden,  which  had  been 
hereditary,    is  made  elective ;    and 
Steenchel  Magnus,  sumamed  Smeek 
or  the  Foolitfi,  king  of  Norway.is  elected  1318 
The  crown  made  elective  .    .  1320 

Waldemar  lays  Gothland  waste  .  1361 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg  roigns  .    .  1365 

Sweden  united  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 

and  Norway,  under  Margaret  .  I3d4 

Univendty  of  Upsal  founded  .    .  1476 
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SWEDEN,  continued. 

Royal  Academy  founded  by  Linn^,  after- 
wards called  Lixmeus 

Conq>iraoy  of  oonnts  Brahe  and  Home, 
who  are  beheaded 

Despotkm  re-establJahed 

Order  of  the  Sword  instituted  .    . 

Assassination  of  Gustavus  IIL  by  count 
Ankerstrom,  at  a  ball,  Biarch  16 :  he 
expired  the  S9th        .... 

The  regicide  was  dreadfully  scourged 
with  whips  of  iron  thongs  three  suo- 
oessive  days ;  his  right  hand  was  cut 
off,  then  his  head,  and  his  body  im- 
paled     .         .         .         ,         May  18,  1792 

Gustavus  IV.  dethroned,  and  the  govern- 
ment assumed  by  his  imcle,  the  duke 
of  Sudermania        .  March  13,  1809 


1741 

1756 
1772 
1772 


1792 


Sweden  cedes  Finland  to  the  csar  of 

Russia  .  Sept.  17, 

Marshal  Bemadotte,  the  prince  of  Ponte 

Corvo,  Is  chosen  the  crown  prince  of 

Sweden  ....  Aug.  21, 
Gustavus  IT.  arrived  in  London,  Nov.  12, 
Swedish  Pomerania  seised  by  Napoleon 

Buonaparte  Jan.  9, 

Alliance  with  England  July  12, 

Sweden  Joins  the  grand  alliance  against 

Napoleon  .  March  13,  1813 

Norway  is  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty 

of  Kiel  .  Jan.  14.  1814 

Bemadotte  ascends  the  throne  of  Sweden 

as  Charles  John  XIY.    .         .    Feb.  5.  18IC 
Treaty  of   navigation  between  Great 

Britain  and  Sweden  Mby  19,  1826 


1809 


1810 
1810 

1812 
1812 


KINGS  or  BWCnCN. 


A  D.  82ft.  Regnard  Lobrock. 

***  [Reigns  uncertain.] 

966.  Eric,  the  Victor. 

994.  Olaf,  or  OUf  Sckotkong. 
1026.  Edmund  Jaoobson. 
1035.  Edmund,  or  Amand  III. 
1041.  Haquin. 

1056.  Stenkell,  or  SteencheL 
106a  Ingo  L ;  assassinated  by  his  brother. 
1064.  Halstan. 
108a  Philip. 

1 100.  Ingo  n.  t  died  In  a  monastery. 
1 130.  Ragwald ;  murdered  by  the  Visigoths. 
1133.  Magnus  L  ;  asssBsinattftd  in  Scania. 
1144.  Bueroherll. 
1150.  Eric  X. ;  beheaded  by  rebels. 
1162.  Charles  VIL  ;  made  prisoner  by  Canute, 

who  reigns. 
1168.  Canute,  son  of  Eric  X. 
1192.  Suercher  IIL,  son  of  Charles ;  killed  in 

battle. 
1211.  Eric  XL 
1220.  John  I. 
1S23L  ErioXn. 
1260.  Waldemar. 
1276.  MsgnusU. 
1290.  Birger  U. 
1318.  Magnus  IIL;   dethroned  by    his  sub- 


1365.  Albert. 

1397.  Bfargaret 

1411.  Eric  XnL  ;  abdicated. 

1441.  Christopher. 

1448.  Charles  VUI. 

1458.  Christian  I. 

1497.  JohnIL 

1520.  Christian  IL 

152a  Gustavus  I.,  Vasa. 

1556.  Eric  XIV. ;  died  in  prison. 

1569.  John  HL 

1592.  Sfgismond  L,  king  of  Poland. 

1606.  Charles  IX. 

1611.  Gustavus  Adolphns  II. 

1632.  Christina ;  resigned  her  crown  to 

1654.  Charles  X.,  Gustavus  duke  of  Deux- 

Fonts. 
166a  Charles  XL 
1609.  Charles  XIL ;  killed  at  the  siege  of 

Frederickshall. 
1718.  Ulrica  Eleanora;   resigned  when  her 

husband  was  elected. 
1720.  Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse-CasseL 
1751.  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Holstein. 
1771-  Gustavus  HL,  Adolphus. 
1792.  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV. 
1809.  Charles  Xin. 

1818.  Charies  John  XIV.,  Bemadotte,  Feb.  5. 
1844.  Osoar,  his  son,  March  8. 


Jects. 

SWEDENBOR6IANS.  A  sect  of  mystici,  so  called  from  the  learned  bat  eccentric 
Emanael  Swedenborg,  a  Swediih  Dobleman.  He  considered  the  New  Jerusalem, 
foretold  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  be  a  cbnrch  now  about  to  be  esublished,  in  which 
will  be  known  the  true  nature  of  God  and  of  man,  of  the  Word,  of  heaven  and  of 
hell — concerning  all  which  subjects  error  and  ignorance  now  prevail,  and  in  which 
church  this  knowledge  will  bear  its  proper  fruits — loye  to  the  Lord  and  to  one's 
neighbour,  and  parity  of  life.  His  first  work  on  theology  was  published  in  1743 ; 
his  sect  rose  about  1760,  but  it  did  not  spread  in  England  until  1782. 

SWEET-BAY,  Laurus  nobUU,  was  brought  to  these  realms  from  lUly  before  1548. 
The  Sweet-Fern  Bush,  Comptonia  asplenifolia,  came  from  America,  1714. 

S  WITH  IN,  ST.  This  saint  Uved  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  bishop  of  Winchester 
in  838,  he  being  the  seventeenth  prelate  of  that  see.  The  tradition,  that  if  it  rain 
npon  St.  Swithin's  day,  JuIt  15,  it  wiU  rain  forty  days  following,  is  supposed  to 
hare  a  shadow  of  reason  only  from  the  circumstance  of  some  particular  constellations, 
which  ha? e  the  character  of  portending  rain,  rising  cosmically  about  the  time  of 
St.  Swithin's  festival. 
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SWITZERLAND.  The  ancient  Helvetians  were  a  Ganlish  people,  conqusrad  bj 
Jalias  Ceeaar,  and  afterwards  subject  to  the  Burgvndians  and  Germaoa.  Manj 
Franks  also  settled  here  in  the  early  ages.  The  canton  of  Schweits  was  peopled  bj 
the  Cimbrians,  who,  leaving  their  originiil  habitation  in  Scandinavia,  invaded  Italy, 
and  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  Marias ;  after  which  they  fled  into  Hel- 
vetia, about  100  B.C.     This  canton  has  given  name  to  the  whole  confederacy. 

penetrates  the  town ;  hut  in  tlie  end 
is  defeated  ..... 

[Thiscircumstance  gives  rise  to  an  *«""al 
festival  commemorative  of  their  eaoape 
fnim  tyranny.] 

Independence  of  Switxerland  reoognlaed 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (see  West- 
pAaJta,  Peacf  of)  .... 

[From  this  period  until  the  French  Revo- 
lution the  cantons  enjoyed  tranquillilj, 
disturbed  only  by  the  changes  ariaing 
out  of  their  various  constitutions.] 

Alliance  with  France  May  i5. 

Domestic  strife  in  Geneva,  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties: 
France  interferes 

1(K)0  fugitive  Genevans  seek  an  asylum 
In  Ireland  (see  Qeneva) 

Swiss  guards  ordered  to  quit  France 

IlelTctlc  confederation  dissolved ;  its 
subjugation  by  France 

The  number  of  cantons  increased  to  19 ; 
the  federal  government  restored ;  and 
a  landamman  appointed  by   France, 

May  12, 

Uri,  Bchweitx,  and  Underwald  separate 
from  the  republic        .         .    July  13,  V9& 

Switzerland  Joins  France  with  GOuo  naen. 

Aog.  24,  ISJl 

The  Allies  entered  Switxerland  in  the 

spring  of  1814.    The  number  of  canUms 

increased  to  29,  and  the  indei>endence 

Df  Bwitscrliuid  secured  by  the  treaty 

of  Vienna 1813 


The  Uelvetians  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Irish  missionaries  .    a.d. 

Helvetia  ravaged  by  the  Huns    .         .    . 

Becomes  subject  to  Germany 

Fribourg  built  by  Berthold  IV.  .    . 

Tyranny  of  Geszlcr,  which  occasions  the 
memorable  revolt  under  the  patriot 
William  Tell.-^«  Tell     . 

Swiss  independence  .         .   Nov.  7t 

A  malignant  fever  carries  off,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Baale.  11.000  souls 

Form  of  government  made  perpetual 

Lucerne  Joins  the  confederacy 

The  canton  of  Zurich  Joins,  and  becomes 
head  of  the  league 

Ueme,  Glaris,  and  Zug  Join 

The  Grisons  league  (see  CadtUe)         .    . 

Second  league  of  the  Orisons 

The  third  league  of  the  Grisons  .    . 

Swiss  soldiers  first  enter  Into  the  pay  of 
France,  under  Louis  XL     . 

Union  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure  .    . 

Maximilian  I.  emperor,  acknowledges 
Swiss  independence 

Schaff  hausen  Joins  the  union  .    . 

The  Swiss  confederacy  acknowledged  by 
France  and  other  powers    . 

The  Reformation  begins  at  Basle ;  the 
bishop  compelled  to  retire      .         .    . 

The  Grifion  leagues  Join  the  Swiss  confe- 
deracy as  allies  .... 

Appenzel  Joins  the  other  cantons       .    . 

Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy  attempts  Ge- 
neva by  surprise,  scales  the  walls,  and 
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SWORDS.  They  were  formed  of  iron  taken  from  a  mountain  by  the  Chinese,  1879  b.c. 
— Univ,  Hisi,  The  sword  is  one  of  the  earliest  implements  of  war.  The  Roman 
swords  were  from  20  to  30  inches  long.  The  broad-sword  and  scimitar  are  of 
modem  adoption.  The  sword  of  state  carried  at  an  English  king's  coronation  by  a 
king  of  Scotland,  1194.  Damascus  steel  swords  are  the  most  prized;  and  next,  the 
sword  of  Ferrara  steel.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  were  accustomed  to  procure  the 
latter  from  a  celebrated  artificer,  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  used  to  call  them 
their  Andrew  Ferraras,  The  broad-sword  was  forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh 
in  1724. 

SYCAMORE-TREE.  This  tree  is  called  by  some  the  Egyptian  Fig-tree.  The  date 
of  its  being  planted  in  England  is  not  known,  but  it  was  very  early.  In  Mrs. 
Jamieson's  Memoirs  of  Female  Sovereigns,  we  are  told  that  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
brought  over  from  France  a  little  sycamore-tree,  which  she  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Holyrood,  and  that  from  this  little  tree  have  sprung  all  the  beautifol  groTes  ot 
sycamore  now  to  be  seen  in  Scotland. 

SYDNEY,  New  South  Walks.  Founded  by  governor  Philip,  on  a  core  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  1788,  as  a  British  settlement  for  the  colony  of  convicts  originally  intended 
for  Botany  Bay  ;  but  now  the  principal  seat  of  the  government  of  the  colony.  It 
was  denominated  Sydney  in  compliment  to  lord  Sydney.  The  town  is  now  becom- 
ing considerable  in  extent  and  population  ;  and  it  has  a  legislative  council,  which 
was  first  held  July  13, 1829.     See  New  South  Wales  ;  Conviclt,  ^c. 

SYNAGOGUE.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  time  when  the  Jews  first  had 
Avnagoi^es.  Some  refer  it  to  the  time  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  others  to  the 
timet  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Jemaalem  were  480  tynagogaet.  Theie  are 
in  London  six  synagogaes,  of  which  one,  in  Dnke's-place,  is  German. 
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SYNOD.  The  first  geueral  synods  were  called  by  emperors,  and  afterwards  by 
Christian  princes  ;  bnt  the  pope  ultimately  usurped  this  power,  one  of  bis  legates 
usually  presiding  (see  Councils).  National,  were  those  of  one  nation  only.  The 
first  of  this  kind  held  in  England  was  at  Hertford,  a.d.  673  :  the  last  was  held  by 
cardinal  Pole  in  1555.  Made  unlawful  to  hold  synods  but-  by  royal  authority, 
25  Henry  VIII.,  1533. 

SYNOD  OF  DORT.  The  famous,  or  general  assembly  of  Dort  in  Holland,  to  which 
deputies  were  sent  from  England  and  all  the  reformed  churches  in  Europe,  to  settle 
the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  Calrin,  and  Arminius,  principally 
upon  the  points  of  justification  and  grace,  1618. — AitMema, 

SYRACUSE.     Founded  by  Archias,  732  B.c.-~Euteb%u»,    749   b.c Umv,   Hut. 

Taken  by  Marcellus,  when  Archimedes,  the  illustrious  mathematician,  was  slain, 
212  B.C.  (see  Sicily),  Syracuse  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  with  many 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  January  1693.     Again  nearly  destroyed,  Aug.  6,  1757. 

SYRIA.  Of  the  early  history  of  ancient  Syria,  a  few  particulars  are  gleaned  from 
Scripture ;  and  it  otherwise  affords  nothing  peculiar,  being  inyolved  in  the  histories 
of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian  empires  (which  see).  The  capital  of 
Syria  was  originally  Damascus  ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  Seleucus  (the  chief  of 
the  Seleucidse)  founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Antioch. 


Seleucus,  sumamed  Nicaior,  i.e.  Con- 
queror, enters  Babylon  .         B.a 

iEra  of  the  Seleucide  (which  tee)    . 

Great  Battle  of  IpeuB,  defeat  and  death 
of  Antigonns 

The  city  of  Antioch  foimded 

Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  falling  in 
love  with  hisfather's  queen.  Btratonioe, 
he  pines  away  nearly  to  death  ;  but 
the  secret  being  discovered,  she  is  di- 
vorced by  the  father,  and  married  by 
the  son* 

Battle  of  Cyropcdion  .    . 

Seleucus  is  foully  assassinated  by  Ce- 
raunus. — Lenglet        .... 

Antiochus  defeats  the  Gauls,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Soter,  or  Saviour  .    . 

Reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  sumamed  by  the 
Milesians  Theott  or  God  ! 

Seleucus  II.  makes  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  f  .    . 

Beign  of  Seleucus  IIL,  sumamed  Ce- 
raunuf,  or  Thunder 

Battle  of  Baphia,  in  which  Antiochus 
IIL  is  signally  defeated  .    . 

Antiochus'  conquest  of  Judca 

War  with  the  Romans  begins    .         .    . 

Reign  of  Antiochus  IV.,  who  assumes 
the  title  of  Theot-Epiphanet,  or  the 
Bustrlous  God !  . 

He  sends  ApoUonius  into  Judaea ;  Jeru- 
salem is  taken ;  the  temple  pillaged ; 
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40.000  inhabitants  destroyed;  and 
40,000  more  sold  as  slaves        .        .    .    170 

Cleopatra,  the  queen,  murders  her  son 
Seleucus  with  her  own  hand  .    124 

Reign  of  her  son  Antiochus  Grypus, 
whom  she  attempts  to  poison ;  but  he 
compels  his  mother  to  swallow  the 
deadly  draught  herself  .         .    .    123 

Reign  of  Cysicenus  at  Damascus,  and  of 
Grypus  at  Antioch  .         .         .111 

Defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Pompey,  who  en- 
ters Syria,  and  dethrones  Antiochus 
Asiaticus,  about 65 


Conquest  of  Syria  .        .         .    a.d. 

[This  conquest  is  made  by  the  Fatimite 

caliphs  who  rule  in  Egypt] 
Revolt  of  the  emirs  of  Damascus        .    . 
The  emirs  of  Aleppo  revolt    . 
The  Crusades  from  Europe  commence 

(see  article  Crusades)     .        .        .    . 
[The  Christians  ultimately  conquer  that 

part  of  Syria  called  the  Iloly  Land.-»  See 

Jerusalem."} 
Noureddin  conquers  Syria     . 
Saladin  puts  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 

Fatimite  dynasty 
The  Tartars  overrun  all  Syria 
Recovered  by  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  who 

expel  the  Crusaders        .  .    . 

Syria  overrun  by  Tamerlane 
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*  This  is  related  as  one  of  the  most  strange  events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  physia 
Erasistratus,  the  illustrious  father  of  anatomy  (Jointly  with  Herophilus),had  observed,  that  whenever 
the  queen  appeared,  the  young  prince  her  step-son  blushed,  a  tremor  overspread  his  frame,  his  pulse 
quickened,  and  his  voice  grew  weak.  She  was  of  his  own  age,  and  of  exceeding  beauty.  On  dis- 
covering the  true  cause  of  his  patient's  disorder,  Erasistratus  adopted  an  expedient  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  great  fame.  He  informed  the  king  that  his  heir  must  die,  as  he  languished  under  a 
hopeless  passion.  "  Who,**  asked  Seleucus,  **  is  the  object  of  his  love  ?  **  *<  Afy  wi/et"  answered  the 
physician.  "  Then  resign  her  to  him,"  said  the  king.  '<  But  if,**  said  Erasistratus,  *'  it  were  the 
queen  he  loved,  would  you,  Seleucus,  yield  up  the  idol  of  your  afTections  to  anoth^ ;  >*  «•  Yes," 
replied  Seleucus,  "  I  would  readily  relinquish  both  my  queen  and  kingdom  to  save  my  son's  life." 
**  Then  be  at  ease,"  Erasistratus  rejoined. "  for  the  ot^ect  of  his  love  is  Stratonico  V'—Biog.  Diet. 

t  This  treaty  was  engraved  on  a  marble  column,  now  in  the  court  of  the  Theatre  of  Oxford.  It  was 
presented  to  Oxford  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II. 
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SYRIA,  continued. 

Conquered  by  the  Turks  under  BellmA  .o.  1517 


After  the  conquest  by  SeUm.  Syria  con- 
tinued in  poaaeaBion  of  the  Turks  till 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  French, 

July  1.  1798 

Buonaparte  defeats  the  Ifamelnkes  with 
great  loss,     ....   Aug.  6,  1796 

Ho  overruns  the  country,  and  takes  Oasa 
and  Jaffa 17MI 

Siege  of  Acre    .        Bfarch  6  to  May  27.  1799 

Buonaparte  returns  to  France  from. 
Egypt  ....    Aug.  23.  1799 

Egypt  is  evacuated  by  the  French  army, 

Sept.  10,  1801 

Mehemet  Ali  attacks  and  captures  Acre, 
and  overruns  the  whole  of  Syria,    1831-1832 


Ibraham  Pacha,  his  son,  delieats  the  anny 
of  the  grand  signior  Jnlj  SD,  ItSi 

[Numerous  battles  and  onnflinla  toUaw 
with  various  success.} 

Ibrahim  Pacha  defeats  the  Turkish  mnnj, 
making  10,000  prisoners        .  June  25,  189 

The  Turkish  fleet  arrives  at  Alexandria, 
and  places  itself  at  the  dispoMl  of  Me- 
hemet Ali  .     JolyU.  I83P 

The  Five  Powm  propose  to  the  Porte  to 
negotiate  with  Mehemet  Ali,   July  16,  1839 

Death  of  the  celebrated  lady  Hester 
Stanhope  June  23,  I8M 

Treaty  of  London  (not  signed  by  oAanded 
Prance)     ....      July  1&,  1840 

Capture  of  Sid(m  (see  6id<m)    .  Sept.  27,  1840 

Fall  of  Beyrout  (see  Beyrcut)       Oct.  10,  1840 

Fall  of  Acre  (see  Acre)    .  Not.  3,  1840 

After  much  expostulation  with  the  saltan,  the  four  poweri,  England,  Aastria,  Roasia, 
and  Prussia,  prevail  upon  him  to  make  the  pachalic  of  Egypt  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  surrenders  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  whose  troopa  evacuate 
Syria.  This  result  conciliates  France,  and  promises  peace  in  the  East,  aad  its  con- 
tinuance among  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  1841. 

T. 

TAFFETY.  A  ipeciet  of  silken  manufacture,  more  prised  formerly  than  now,  woven 
very  smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  worn  by  our  elder  queens,  and  was  first  made  in 
England  by  John  Tyoe  of  Shoreditcb,  London,  41  Elizabeth,  1598. — Simte^s  Chron^ 

TAHITI.    The  French,  or  abbreviated  name  for  Otaheite.     See  Oiaheite. 

TALAVERA,  Battlk  of,  between  the  united  British  and  Spanish  armies  under  sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  (19,000  British  and  30,000  Spaniards),  and  the  French  army, 
amounting  to  47,000,  commanded  by  marshals  Victor  and  Sebastian!,  July  27  and 
28, 1809.  After  a  battle  on  the  27th,  both  armies  remained  on  the  field  during  the 
night,  and  the  French  at  break  of  day  renewed  the  attack,  but  were  again  repulsed 
by  the  British  with  great  slaughter.  At  noon  Victor  charged  the  whole  British 
line,  but  was  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  secured  the  victory, 
the  enemy  retreating  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and  20  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
British  lost  800  killed,  and  4000  wounded  or  missing.  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier, 
being  in  the  rear,  obliged  the  British  to  retire  after  the  battle. 

TALLY-OFFICE.  The  tally  court  in  the  exchequer  takes  its  name  from  the  French 
word  tailler,  to  cut,  a  tally  being  a  piece  of  wood  wrote  upon  both  sides,  containing 
an  acquittance  for  money  received ;  which  being  cloven  asunder  by  the  deputy 
chamberlains,  one  part,  called  the  stock,  is  delivered  to  the  person  who  paya  or  lends 
money  to  the  government ;  and  the  other  part,  called  the  counter>stock,  or  counter- 
foil, remains  in  the  office,  to  be  kept  till  called  for,  and  joined  with  the  stock.  This 
method  of  striking  tallies  is  very  ancient. — BeaUon, 

TALMUD.  There  are  two  books  of  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the 
Jews, — the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  TaUnud  of  Babylon.  The  one  composed 
by  the  Rabbi  Juda  Hakkadosh,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  ;  the  second, 
being  commentaries,  &c.  by  succeeding  rabbis,  were  collected  by  Ben  Elieser,  about 
the  sixth  century.     Abridged  by  Maimonides  in  the  twelfth  century. 

TAMERLANE.  The  conqueror  of  Persia,  India  and  Egypt,  and  plunderer  of  Bag- 
dad, Delhi  and  Cairo.  He  subdued  the  renowned  warrior  Bajaset,  sultan  of  the 
Turks,  whom  he  exposed  in  a  large  iron  cage,  the  fate  &e  Utter  had  destined  for 
his  sdversary  if  he  had  been  the  victor.  Bajaset  dashed  his  head  against  the  ban 
of  this  prison,  and  killed  himself,  \AQZ,'^Chale(md%la*M  Hitt.  Turo. 

T.iNDY,  JAMES  NAFFER,  his  A&rkst.  This  celebrated  man  proposed  his  plan 
of  reform  in  1791.  In  the  French  expedition  against  Ireland  he  acted  as  a  general 
of  brigade,  Aucust  1798.  He  ftdled,  and  fled  to  Hamburgh,  and  there  was  delivered 
up  to  the  English,  for  which  piece  of  treachery  Buonsparte  declared  war  upon  Ham- 
burgh, October  15,  1799.    Napper  Tandy  wss  liberated  after  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
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TAN6IERS.  Besieged  by  prince  Ferdiaand,  who  was  beaten,  1437.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1471»  and  giyen  as  a  dower  to  princess  Catherine,  on  her 
marriage  with  Charles  II.  of  England  ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  the  expense 
of  keeping,  and,  in  1683,  caused  the  works  to  be  blown  up,  and  the  place  was 
abandoned. 

TANISTRY.  Introduced  into  England  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  In  Ireland,  npon 
the  death  of  any  one,  his  land  was  divided  among  all  the  males  of  his  fsmlly,  legi- 
timate or  not ;  and  if  any  of  them  afterwards  died,  his  portion  was  not  shared  out 
among  his  sons,  but  the  chieftain  or  tanist  made  a  new  partition  at  his  discretion 
among  the  lurriTing  brothers.     Abolished  1604. — D ovist  on  Ireland, 

TANKARD.  Perhaps  the  oldest  vessel  for  drinking  wine  brought  down  to  our  times. 
It  is  mentioned  in  many  of  our  classic  authors.  Marius,  the  Roman  general,  seven 
times  consul,  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver  tankard  after  the  manner  of 
Bacchus,  about  100  b.c. — Arhuthnot. 

TANNING.  Was  early  practised  by  various  nations.  The  use  of  tan  was  introduced 
into  these  countries  n-om  Holland  by  William  III.  for  raising  orange-trees.  It  was 
discontinued  until  about  1 719,  when  ananas  were  first  brought  into  England.  Since 
then,  tan  has  been  in  general  use  in  gardening.  Great  improvements  were  made  in 
tanning  in  1795,  ei  teq, 

TAPESTRY.  An  art  of  weaving  borrowed  from  the  Saracens,  and  hence  its  original 
workers  in  France  were  called  SaraMinoi$,  The  invention  of  tapestry  hangings 
belongs  [the  date  is  not  mentioned]  to  the  Netherlands. — Gtiioctaritni.  Manu- 
factured in  France  under  Henry  IV.,  by  artists  invited  from  Flanders,  1606.  The 
art  was  brought  into  England  by  William  Sheldon  ;  and  the  fir&t  manufactory  of  it 
was  established  at  Mortlake  by  sir  Francis  Crane,  17  James  I.,  1619. — Salmon, 
Under  Louis  XIV.  the  art  of  tapestry  was  much  improved  in  France.  See  Gobelin 
Tapestry.  Yerj  early  instances  of  making  tapestry  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
poets,  and  also  in  Scripture  ;  so  that  the  Saracens'  manufacture  is  a  revival  of  the 
art.  For  the  tapestry  wrought  by  Matilda  of  England,  queen  of  William  I.  of 
England,  see  Bayetuc  Tapestry, 

TAR.  The  chemist  Becher  first  proposed  to  make  tar  from  pit-coal — the  earl  of 
Dnndonald's  patent,  1781.  The  mineral  tar  was  discovered  at  Colebrook-dale, 
Shropshire,  1779  ;  and  in  Scotland,  October  1792.  Tar- water  was  first  recommended 
for  its  medicinal  virtues  by  Berkeley  bishop  of  Cloyne,  about  a.d.  1 744. 

TARA,  Battle  of,  in  Ireland,  between  the  royalist  troops,  only  400  strong,  and  the 
insurgent  Irish,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  crown  of  England.  The  rebels 
amounted  to  4000  men,  yet  were  completely  defeated,  losing  500  killed,  May  26,  1798. 

TARBES,  in  Francs.  The  French  army  under  marshal  Soult  was  forced  from  its 
position  here,  with  considerable  loss,  by  the  British  army  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  WeUington,  March  20,  1814. 

TARENTUM,  War  of.  The  war  which  the  people  of  Tarentum  supported  against 
the  Romans,  assisted  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  which  is  greatly  celebrated  in 
history.  This  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  b.c.  281,  by  the  Romans,  to  avenge 
the  insults  the  Tarentines  had  offered  to  their  ships  when  near  their  harbours,  wss 
terminated  after  ten  years ;  300,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum  became 
subject  to  Rome. 

TARRAGONA.  Occupied  as  a  naval  station  by  the  British  before  their  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  in  1704.  It  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and  the  inhabitants,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  put  to  the  sword,  June  28,  1811.  Tarrsgona  was  besieged  by 
sir  James  Murray,  in  May  1813 ;  but  the  siege  was  soon  raised. 

TARTAN,  OR  HIGHLAND  PLAID.  ThU  dress  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Gauls,  or  CeltK,  the  GdUi  Non-braceaH, 

TARTARIC  ACID.  The  first  discovery  of  the  eminent  chemist  Scheele,  who  pro- 
cured this  acid  in  a  separate  state,  by  boiling  tartar  with  lime,  and  in  decomposing 
the  tartrate  of  lime  thus  formed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  a.d.  1770. 

TARTAR Y.  This  name  is  given  to  several  nations  of  the  East.  The  Tartar  race 
was  known  and  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  name  of  Scythians.  It  was  during 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  that  these  tribes  began  permanently  to  forsake 
their  own  plains,  in  search  of  more  fertile  regions  ;  and  the  first  of  these  ravagers 
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whose  terror  and  fame  reached  the  frontier  of  Italj  were  the  Huns,  the  anoettort  of 
the  modern  race  of  Mongols.  The  first  acknowledged  sovereign  of  this  rast  coantrj 
was  the  famous  Jenghis  Khan,  a.d.  1206.  His  empire,  by  the  conquest  of  China, 
Persia^  and  all  Central  Asia,  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  established  ; 
but  it  was  split  into  parts  in  a  few  reigns.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  again  conquered 
Persia,  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  1402,  and  founded  a  dynasty 
in  India,  which  formed  the  most  splendid  court  in  Asia,  till  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

TAVERNS.  In  this  country  were  placet  of  entertainment,  under  rarious  names,  in 
ancient  times.  Taverns,  as  so  odled,  may  be  traced  to  the  13th  century.  **  In 
the  raigne  of  king  Edward  the  Third  onijf  three  taverru  were  allowed  in  London  :  one 
in  Chepe,  one  in  Walbroke,  and  the  other  in  Lombard-street*' — Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man.  The  Boar's  Head,  in  Eastcheap,  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  the  rendezvous  of  prince  Henry  and  his  dissolute  companions.  Shakspeare 
mentions  it  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  the  scene  of  sir  John  FalstaiTs 
merriment — SfuUctpeare,  Henry  IV.  Of  little  less  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart, 
Dishopsgate,  established  in  1480  :  this  house  was  rebuilt  in  1829.  Taverns  were 
restraineid  by  an  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  1552,  to  40  in  London,  8  in  York,  4  in  Nor- 
wich, 3  in  Westminster,  6  in  Bristol,  3  in  Lincoln,  4  in  Hull,  3  in  Shrewsbury,  4 
in  Exeter,  3  in  Salisbury,  4  in  Gloucester,  4  in  Chester,  3  in  Hereford,  3  in  Wor- 
cester, 3  in  Southampton,  4  in  Canterbury,  3  in  Ipswich,  3  in  Winchester,  3  in 
Oxford,  4  in  Cambridge,  3  in  Colchester,  4  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  TaTemswere 
licensed  in  1 752. 

TAXES.  The  first  levied  on  the  people  was  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legislator. 
540  B.c.  The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver,  about  55/.  of  our 
money.  The  next  was  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  which  was  a  land-tax  by 
assessment,  and  deemed  so  odious  that  his  subjects  styled  him,  by  way  of  derision, 
Darius  the  Trader,  480  b.c — D*Eon*s  Histoire  des  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie 
were  first  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.,  1067,  and  he  raised  them  arbi- 
trarily ;  yet  subsidies  in  kind,  as  in  wool,  com,  leather,  and  other  products  of  the 
country,  continued  till  the  accession  of  Richard  II.,  1377. — Camden. 

LAIfD  TAX. 

.     .€1,307.941 

1.A36.481 
1.418337 
1.064,251 

1.192.257 
1,288,393 
1.189.214 
1.203,579 
1.296.622 

*«*  Tho  property  tax  ceaaed  with  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  war.  The  unprodactivenesi 
of  the  aaseased  taxes  in  Ireland,  and  the  diminution  in  amount,  year  after  year,  of  thoee  doc 
aboliithcd  in  tho  period  immediately  following  the  peace,  led  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  direct 
taxoB  in  that  ootmtry  in  1823.  For  tho  amount  of  the  general  taxation  of  the  United  King- 
dom, lee  Revenue.    And  for  the  new  tax  on  Inoome,  see  Income  Tax. 

TB  DEUM.  A  kind  of  hymn  or  song  of  thanksgiving  used  in  the  church,  beginning 
with  the  words  Te  Deum  laudamus — ^We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  composition  of  Augustin  and  Ambrose,  about  a.d.  390 ;  and  is 
sung  in  the  Romish  church  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  solemnity  on  some  happy 
event,  such  as  a  national  thanksgiving  for  a  great  victory,  or  for  a  bounteona  harvest. 

TEA.  First  known  in  Europe,  being  brought  from  India  by  the  Dutch,  1610.  Brought 
into  England  in  1666,  by  lord  Ossory  and  lord  Arlington,  firom  Holland ;  and  being 
admired  by  persons  of  rank,  it  was  imported  from  thence,  and  generally  sold  for 
60  shillings  per  pound,  till  our  East  India  Company  took  up  the  trade. — Ander$<m. 
Green  tea  b^n  to  be  used  in  1715.  The  duty  imposed  on  tea  in  America,  1767. 
This  tax  occasions  the  destruction  of  1 7  chests  at  New  York,  and  340  at  Boston, 
November  1773,  and  ultimately  leads  to  the  American  war  (see  Boston).  Tea- 
dealers  obliged  to  have  sign-boards  fixed  up,  noticing  their  sale  of  tea,  August  1779. 
Commutation  Act  for  reducing  the  duty  on  tea  from  50  to  12^  per  cent.,  and  taxing 
vrindows  in  lieu,  June  1784.  New  duties  were  charged,  1796.  The  duty  was 
96  and  100  per  cent,  until  July  1,  1836,  when,  by  the  6th  William  IV.,  it  was  made 
2f.  Id,  per  pound. 
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1800. 

• 

;f  3,468.131 

1800. 

1805. 

•                         • 

4.506.752 

1805. 

1810. 

• 

6.233.161 

1810. 

1815. 

•                        • 

6.524.766 

1815. 

1820. 

• 

6,311.346 

1820. 

1825. 

•                         • 

5,17«,7« 

1825. 

183(1 

■ 

5,013,405 

1830. 

1835. 

• 

3.733,997 

1835. 

1840. 

• 

3,866.467 

1840. 

PROPSimr 

TAX. 

1801. 

*Jt5,7l6.Sn 

18D4.    . 

AASO,W0 

1805. 

6MSJAM 

1806.    . 

tll,500,lPilO 

1808. 

16.M8.965 

18l5.t  • 

14,978,557 

•  6  per  cent 

t  10  per  cenL 

i  Last  year  of  this  tax. 
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TEA,  continued. 

tkjlb  imfortko  IKTO  CNOLAND  ( 

1786.                   lbs.     700.000 

[  1805. 

17fi&        .        .         7,000,000 

1810. 

1792.              .              13,185.000 

1815. 

1800.          .         .        23,723,000 

182a 

lbs.  24,133.000 
25.414,000 
26.368,000 
25,662,474 


1835. 
1830. 
1835. 
184a 


lbs.  27,803,668 
30,544,404 
44,360,5M) 
38,068,555 


The  duty  derived  on  the  import  of  tea  is  now  about  4,000,000/.  annoally.  Millions 
of  pounds  weight  of  sloe,  liqaorice,  and  ash-tree  leaves,  are  every  year  mixed  with 
Chinese  teas  in  England. — Report  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1818.  The  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  civilised  world,  exclusively  of  England,  is  about  22,000,000 
of  pounds,  while  the  annual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  30,000^)00. — Evidence 
in  House  of  Commons,  1830.  The  first  tea-sale  in  London  on  the  abolition  of  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  East  India  Company  took  place  in  Mincing-lane, 
August  19,  1834. 

TEA-TREE.  Thea  Bohea,  Brought  to  these  realms  from  China,  about  1769.  The 
finest  tea-plant  known  in  England  was  raised  in  Kew  Gardens  ;  but  the  first  that 
ever  flourished  in  Europe  was  one  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  at  Sion. 

TELEGRAPHS.  They  were  early  in  use.  Polybius  calls  the  different  instruments 
used  by  the  ancients  for  communicating  information  pjfrsia,  because  the  signals 
were  always  made  by  fire.  The  most  ingenious  of  the  moderns  had  not  thought  of 
such  a  machine  as  a  telegraph  until  1G63,  when  the  plan  was  suggested  by  the 
marquis  of  Worcester.  The  first  idea  of  a  telegraph  on  the  modern  construction 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke,  1684.  M.  Amontons  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  telegraphs  about  this  period.  It  was  not  till  1793  that  the  instrument 
was  applied  to  useful  purposes  :  M.  Chappe  then  invented  the  telegraph  first  used 
by  the  French.  Two  erected  over  the  Admiralty-office,  London,  1796.  The  Sema- 
phore vras  erected  there  1816.  The  naval  signals,  by  telegraph,  enable  400 
previously-concerted  sentences  to  be  transmitted  from  ship  to  ship,  by  varying  the 
combinations  of  two  revolving  crosses ;  and  also  to  spell  any  particular  words,  letter 
by  letter. 

TELESCOPES.  This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Digges,  about  1571.  Roger 
Bacon,  about  a.d.  1250,' described  telescopes  and  microscopes  exactly,  and  yet 
neither  were  made  till  one  Metius,  at  Alkmaer,  and  Jansen,  of  Middlebnrgh,  made 
them  about  the  same  time ;  the  latter  from  an  accidental  discovery  made  by  his 
children,  1590 — 1609.  Galileo  imitated  their  invention  by  its  description,  and 
made  three  in  succession,  one  of  which  magnified  a  thousand  times.  With  these  he 
discovered  Jupiter's  moons  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  Telescopes  became  very 
popular,  and  were  improved  by  Zucchi,  Huygens,  Gregory,  and  Newton ;  and  finally 
by  Martin,  Hall,  DoUand,  and  HerscheL  Achromatic  telescopes  were  made  by 
More  HaD,  about  1723.  A  telescope  was  made  in  London  for  the  observatory  of 
Madrid  which  cost  11,000/.  in  1802  ;  but  the  Herschel  telescope,  made  1789—1795, 
is  superior  :  it  has  the  great  speculum  48  inches  diameter,  3|  inches  thick,  weighs 
2118  lbs.,  and  magnifies  6400  times.     See  Herschel  Telescope, 

TEMPERANCE  SOCIETIES.  They  originated  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  who,  while  he 
was  secretary  of  war  in  America,  in  order  to  counteract  the  habitual  use  of  ardent 
spirits  among  the  people,  had  them  prohibited  altogether  to  the  United  States 
army,  1818.  The  first  public  temperance  society  in  America  was  projectecl  in  1825, 
and  formed  February  13,  1826.  Temperance  societies  immeaiately  afterwards 
spread  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  in  1831  there  were  1000  such  societies  in  the 
United  States,  and  several  hundreds  in  the  latter  countries.  In  Ireland,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Edgar,  of  Belfast,  published  upon  temperance  in  1829-31  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mathew,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  has,  he  affirms,  in  1839,  40,  and  41,  made 
more  than  a  million  of  converts  to  the  abstaining  principle  in  drink. 

TEMPLARS.  The  firat  military  order  of  Knights  Templara  was  founded  in  a.d.  1 1 18, 
by  Baldwin  II.,  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  templara  were  numerous  in  several 
countries,  and  came  to  England  in  1185.  The  order  was  suppressed  by  the  council 
of  Vienna,  and  its  revenues  were  bestowed  upon  other  orders,  in  1312.  Numbera  of 
the  order  were  burnt  alive  and  hanged,  and  it  suffered  great  peraecutions  throughout 
Europe,  particularly  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  1342.  They  were 
several  times  suppressed  in  England,  and  finally  in  1340. 
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TEMPLE,  London.  Thus  called,  because  it  was  anciently  the  dwellin^hoaae  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  At  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was  purchased  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  common  law,  and  converted  into  inn^  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  in  relation  to  Essex-house,  which  was  also  a  part  of  the  hoose  of 
the  Templars,  and  called  the  Outer  Temple,  because  it  was  situated  without  Temple 
fiar.  St.  Mary's,  or  the  Temple  Church,  situated  in  the  Inner  Temple,  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  stone  building,  erected  hj  the  Templars  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  circular  vestibule,  and  for  the  tombs  of  the  crusaders,  who 
were  buried  here.  The  Temple-hall  was  built  in  1572,  and  Temple-bar  in  1672. 
The  church  was  recased  with  stone  by  Mr.  Smirke  in  1828. 

TEMPLES.  They  originated  in  the  sepulchres  built  for  the  dead. — Etuebius.  The 
Egyptians  were  the  first  who  erected  temples  to  the  gods. — Herodotus,  The  first 
erected  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  Deucalion. — ApoUoniut.  For  temple  of  Belus,  see 
Babel,  The  temple  of  Jerusalem,  built  by  Solomon,  1012  B.C.  Fired  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 587  B.C.  Rebuilt,  536  B.C.  Pillaged  by  Antiochus,  170  B.C.  Rebuilt 
by  Herod,  18  b.c.  Destroyed  by  Titus,  a.d.  70. — The  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Dkl- 
PHOs,  first  a  cottage  with  boughs,  built  of  stone  by  Trophorius,  about  1200  e.g. 
Burnt  by  the  Pisistratidee,  548  b.c  A  new  temple  raised  by  the  funily  of  the  Alc- 
meonidse,  about  513  b.c. — Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  built  seven  times  ;  planned 
by  Ctesiphon.  544  B.C.  Fired  by  Erostratus,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  356  b.c.  To 
rebuild  it,  employed  220  years.  Destroyed  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  260. — ^The  temple 
of  Piety  was  built  by  Acilius,  on  the  spot  where  once  a  woman  had  fed  with  her 
milk  her  aged  father,  whom  the  senate  had  imprisoned,  and  excluded  from  ail 
aliments. —  VaL  Max.  Temple  of  Theseus,  built  480  years  B.C.,  is  at  this  day  the 
most  perfect  ancient  edifice  in  the  world. — The  heathen  temples  were  destroyed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.d.  331.  See  Heathen 
Templet. 

TENERIFFE,  Canaries.  The  celebrated  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is  15,396  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  An  earthquake  in  this  island  destroyed  several  towns  and  many 
thousands  of  people  in  1704.  In  an  unsuccessful  attack  made  at  Santa  Cnu,  admi- 
ral Nelson  lost  his  right  arm,  and  141  officers  and  men  were  killed,  July  24,  1797. 

TERMS  OF  LAW  and  VACATIONS.  They  were  instituted  in  England  from  the 
Norman  usage,  the  long  vacation  being  suited  to  the  time  of  the  vintage  in  France. 
14  William  I.  1079. — Glanville  de  Leg.  Anglic,  They  were  graduaUy  formed. — 
Spelman.  The  terms  were  fixed  by  statute  11  George  IV.,  and  1  William  IV., 
July  22,  1830  :  Hilarv  Term  to  begin  Jan.  11,  and  end  Jan.  31  ;  Easter,  April  15, 
and  to  end  May  8  ;  Trinity,  May  22,  and  to  end  June  12 ;  Michaelmas,  Not.  2, 
and  to  end  Nov.  25.     This  act  was  amended  1  William  IV.,  Nov.  15,  1830. 

TEST  ACT.  The  statute  of  Charles  II.,  directing  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  under 
government,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  c^  Eng- 
land, and  to  take  the  oaths  against  transubstantiation,  &c.,  was  enacted  March 
1673.  The  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were  repealed  by  statute  9  George  IV., 
May  1828. 

TESTER.  TetUme.  A  silver  coin  struck  in  France  by  Louis  XII.,  1513  ;  and  also  in 
Scotland  in  the  time  of  Francis  II.,  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  1559.  It  was  so 
called  from  the  head  of  the  king,  which  was  stamped  upon  it  In  England,  the 
tester  was  of  I2d,  value  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  of  6d. 

TEUTONI,  OR  TEUTONES.  A  people  of  Germany,  who  with  the  Cimbri  made 
incursions  upon  Gaul,  and  cut  to  pieces  two  Roman  armies.  They  were  at  last 
defeated  by  the  consul  Marius,  and  an  infinite  number  made  prisonerty  101  b.c. — 
See  Cimiri. 

TEUTONIC  ORDER.  The  order  of  military  ki^hts  established  in  the  Holy  Land 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  institution  arose  in  the  humanity  of 
the  Teutones  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  Christian  army  under  Uie  celebrated 
Guy  of  Lusignan  when  before  Acre.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Cslestine  III.»  a.d.  1191.    See  Prussia,  &c. 

TEWKESBURY,  Battle  of,  in  which  Edward  IV.  gained  a  decisive  victory  oyer  the 
Lancastrians.  Queen  Margaret,  the  consort  of  Henry  VI.,  and  her  son,  vrere  taken 
prisoners.  The  queen  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  kin|^  Henry 
expired  a  few  days  after  this  fatal  engagement ;  being,  as  ^  generally  tappoaed. 
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mardered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  The  queen  was 
ransomed  in  1475,  by  the  French  king,  Lewis  XI.,  for  50,000  crowns.  This  was 
the  last  battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  May  4,  1471.  See  Roses. 

THAMES,  London.  The  richest  river  in  the  world.  It  has  been  erroneously  said 
that  its  name  is  Isis  till  it  arrives  at  Dorchester,  when,  being  joined  by  the  Thame 
or  Tame,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Thames.  What  was  the  origin  of  this  Tulgar 
error  cannot  now  be  traced  :  poetical  fiction,  howeyer,  has  perpetuated  the  error, 
and  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  classical  sanctity.  It  was  called  Thames  or  Tems  before 
it  came  near  the  Thame. — Catnden.  The  river  rose  so  high  at  Westminster  that 
the  lawyers  were  brought  out  of  the  hall  in  boats,  a.d.  1235.  Again  it  rose  to  great 
height,  1736, 1747,  1762,  and  1791.  The  conservation  of  the  Thames  was  given 
to  the  mayors  of  London,  1489.  The  Thames  was  made  navigable  to  Oxford,  1624. 
It  ebbed  and  flowed  twice  in  three  hours,  1658.  Again,  three  times  in  four  hours, 
March  22, 1682.  Again,  twice  in  three  hours,  November  24,  1777.  Extraordinary 
spring-tide,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  contiguous  wharfs,  &c.,  March  5, 
1828.     See  Frotts,  &c. 

THAMES  TUNNEL.  Projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  form  a  communication  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  riyer,  at  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping,  the  most  extraordinary 
construction  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  bill  receiyed  the  royal  assent,  June 
24,  1824.  The  shaft  was  begun  in  1825;  the  first  brick  was  laid  by  Mr.  Smith, 
March  2 ;  the  excavation  commenced  April  1 ;  and  the  first  horizontal  excavation, 
in  December  1825.  At  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft  the  first  irruption  took 
place.  May  18,  1827.  The  second  irruption,  by  which  six  workmen  perished,  Jan. 
12,  1828.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  Is  1300  feet ;  its  width  is  35  feet ;  height,  20 
feet ;  clear  width  of  each  archway,  including  footpath,  about  14  feet ;  thickness  of 
earth  beneath  the  crown  of  the  tunnel  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  15  feet.  The 
tunnel  was  opened  throughout  for  foot  passengers,  March  25, 1843. 

THANE.  A  title  much  in  use  anciently,  and  which  sometimes  signified  a  nobleman, 
sometimes  a  freeman,  and  sometimes  a  magistrate ;  but  most  properly,  an  officer 
under  the  king.  The  Saxons  had  a  nobility  called  thanes,  and  the  Scots  also.  The 
title  was  abolished  in  England  at  the  Conquest,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system.  Abolished  in  Scotland  by  king  Malcolm  III.,  when  the  title  of  earl  wai 
adopted,  1057. 

THEATINES.  An  order  of  religious,  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  regular  clerks. 
This  order  was  founded  by  Caraflfa,  bishop  of  Theate  in  Naples,  who  was  afterwards 
pope  Paul  IV.,  1524.  The  Theatines  endeavoured,  but  vainly,  to  revive  among  the 
clergy  the  poverty  of  the  apostles. — Ashe. 

THEATRES.  That  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  built  by  Philos,  420  b.c,  was  the  first 
erected.  Marcellus'  theatre  at  Rome  was  built  about  80  B.C.  Theatres  were  after- 
wards numerous,  and  were  erected  in  most  cities  of  Italy.  There  was  a  theatre  at 
Pompeii,  where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  assembled  on  the  night 
of  August  24,  A.D.  79,  when  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  covered  Pompeii.  Scenes 
were  introduced  into  theatres,  painted  by  Balthazar  Sienna,  a.d.  1533.  See  Dranuif 
Piays^  &c 

THEATRES  in  ENGLAND.  The  first  royal  licence  for  a  theatre  in  England  was  in 
1574,  to  master  Burbage  and  four  others,  servants  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  act 
plays  at  the  Qlobe,  Bankside. — See  Globe.  But  long  before  that  time,  miracle  plays 
were  represented  in  the  fields.  The  prices  of  admission  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth were,  gallery,  2d.\  lords*  room,  It. — Dickens.  The  first  play.bill  was  dated 
April  8, 1663,  and  issued  from  Drury-lane;  it  runs  thus :  '*  By  his  Majestic,  his  com- 
pany of  Comedians  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane,  will  be  acted  a  comedy  called 
the  Humowrovs  Lievtenant.**  After  detailing  the  characters,  it  concludes  thus : 
**  The  play  will  begin  at  three  o'clock  exactly."  Lincoln's-inn  theatre  was  opened 
in  1695.     See  Coveni  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  Opera  House,  Drama,  &c. 

DRURY  LAitc.  Interior  rebuilt  bj  Adams         .         .    .  177A 

KUligrew's  patent    .                 April  25,  1669  Sheridana*  management                          .  1776 

Theatre  burnt  down      ....  1671  Theatrical  fund  founded  by  Bir.  Ganick  1777 

Rebuilt  by  sir  Christopher  Wren        .    .  Ib74  Mn.  Biddon'a  tUbut  b»  a.  star    .   Oct.  10.  I7S2 

Gibber,  Wilkes,  Booth                             .  1712  Mr.  Keroble's  dibut  as  Hamfet    Sept.  30,  1783 

Oarriok'8  (Ubut  here           .                  .    .  1742  The  theatre  rebailt  on  a  large  scale,  and 

Oarrick  and  Laoy's  tenure     .                 .  1747  re-opened                             March  12,  17^ 
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Charles  Kemble's  first  appearance  (as 

Malcolm  in  Macbeth)  .  April  81, 1794 
Dowton's  first  appearance  (as  Shtvat 

in  The  Jew)    .        .  Oct.  11, 1796 

Hatfield  fired  at  George  IIL  (see  HaU 

field)  .  May  11, 1900 

The  theatre  bomt  .    Feb.  84,  1809 

Rebuilt  by  Wyatt,  and  re-opened  Oct.  16. 1818 
Mr.  Edmund  Keen's  appearance   (as 

Bhylock)  ....  Jan.  98, 1814 
Mr.  Elliston,  lessee  .  .  Oct.  3,  1819 
Madame  Yestris ;  her  first  appearance 

(as  Lilla)         .  .      Feb.  19,  1820 

Real  water  introduced  in  the  Cataract 

of  the  Ganges        .         .  Oct  87, 1823 

Mr.  Price,  lessee  July,  1826 

Miss  Ellen  Tree's  appearance  (as  Vio- 

lanU)  ....  Sept.  83, 1886 
Mr.    Charles  Kean's  appearance  (as 

Norval)  ....  Oct.  1,  1827 
Mr.  Alexander  Lee's  and  capt.  Polhill's 

management  ....  1830 
Mr.  Alfred  Bunn,  lessee  .      .    1831 

Mr.  Forest's  first  appearance  (as  Spar- 

tacus)  .         .        .     Oct.  17>  1836 

Mr.  Hammond's  management  1839 

Mr.  Macr^^y's  management    .  1841 

Mr.  Bunn  again  lessee  •  1843 

Miss  Clara  Webster  burnt  on  the  stage, 

December  14 ;  and  died  on  the  next 

day  but  one,  .         .         Dec.  16, 1844 

COVBKT  OARDBN. 

8ir  William  Davenant's  patent,  April  25, 1662 
The  theatre  opened  by  Rich  .  1738 

Theatrical  fund  instituted  *      1765 

Mr.  Harris's  tenure  •    •  1767 

Lewis's  first  appearance  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Beleour  .        Sept.  15, 1773 
Miss  Reay  killed  by  Mr.   Hackman, 

coming  from  the  house .  April  7>  1779 

Jack  Johnstone's  fixst   appearance   In 

Irish  characters  .  .  Oct  3,  1783 
Munden's  appearance  Dec.  2,  1790 

Fawcett's  first   appearance    here  (aa 

Caleb)        .  .  .    Sept.  21,  1791 

O.  F.  Cooke's  appearance  (as  Richard 

ill)  .  .  Oct  31, 1800 

Braham's  appearance  Dec  9, 1801 

Mr.  Kemble's  management  .1802 

Appearance  of  Master  Betty,  the  Infant 

Roiciut  ....  Dec.  1,  1803 
Lewis's  last  appearance  (aa  the  Copper 

Captain)  .  .  •  May  28, 1808 
Theatre  burnt  down  Sept.  20, 1808 

Rebuilt  by  Mr.  Beasley,  and  re-opened 

with  Macbeth        .  Sept.  18, 1809 

The  O.P.   riot   (see   O.P,   Riot)  from 

Sept.  18  to  Dec.  10        .         .         .      1809 
Horses  first  introduced  here.  In  Blue- 
beard       ....    Feb.  18, 1811 
The  fareweU  benefit  of  Mrs.  Siddons 

(immense  house)  June  29, 1818 

[Mrs.    Siddons,   howerer,    performed 

once  afterwards,  in  June  1819,  for 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kemble's  benefit] 

MiBs    Stephens*  first   appearance   (as 

Mandane)      .         .         .         Sept.  7, 1813 
Miss    Foote's    appearnnce    here,    (as 
Amanthii)        .        .         .      May  26, 1814 


Miss    O'Neill's    appeanmce    here  (as 

JulUt)        .  .         .      Oct  6, 1814 

Miss  Kelly  fired  at  by  George  Bamet,  in 

the  house  .         .         Feb.  7>  IBM 

Mr.    Maoready's  first    appearance   (u 

Oreste*)  .  .  S^t  26, 1SI6 

Mr.  J.  P.  KemUe'a  fiuewell  (as  CoHoia- 

nut)  ....  June  23, 1817 
Henry  Harris*  management  1818 

Charles  Kemble's  management  .  *  1823 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  iqqpearance  (as 

JulUt)  ....  Oct5, 18S9 
Mr.  Fawcefs  farewell  May  81.  itsso 

Mr.  Maoready's  management  .1931 

Madame  Vestris' management  .  1839 

Miss  Adelaide  Kemble's  appearanoe  (as 

Norma) ....  Not.  2, 1841 

Charles  Kemble  again  .  .  Sept  lo,  1842 
Mr.  Laurent's  management    .    Dec.  26, 1844 

rrAUAN  OPBRA  RODSK. 

Opera-house     oi>ened.— Pmnan/     (see 

Opera  House) 1704 

The  theatre  was  enlarged  .    .17^ 

Burnt  down  .  June  17»  1788 

Rebuilt  and  reK)pened  .  .  Sept.  88, 1791 
Exterior  improved  by  Mr.  Nash  .  1818 

The  relievo,  by  Mr.  Bubb    .  .1821 

Madame  Radiel's  appearance  May  10, 1841 
Bir.  Lumley's  management .  .  184i 

HAYMARKBT. 

Built  in  1708,  and  altered    .  •  17S0 

A  French  company  prohibited  Cram 
acting  by  the  audience  .  1738 

Mr.  Foote's  patent 1747 

The  Bottle-coiOuror^i  dupery  (see  Bot- 
tle confuror)         .  Jan.  16, 1748 

The  theatre  rebuilt 1767 

Mr  Colman's  tenure         .         .    Jan.  1, 1777 
Miss  Farren's  appearance  here  (after- 
wards countess  of  Derby).  .  1/77 
Fatal  accident  from  an  orer.erowd,  30 

persons  killed  and  wounded  .Feb.  3, 1791 
Mr.  Elliston's  d/but  here  .  June  84, 1796 
First  appearance  of  Mr.  Bfathews  (as 

Lingo)  .  •  May  16. 1803 

Mr.  Morris'  management    .  .  1805 

Appearance  of  Bfr.  Liston  (aa  Sheep- 
face)      ....         June  8. 1805 
The  tailors' riot  Aug.  15, 18tt» 

Appearanoe  here  of  Mr.    Toung   (as 

BamUt)  *         June  82. 1807 

Of  Miss  H.  Kelly  (aa  Flordta)  June  19, 1810 
Theatre  rebuilt  by   Mr.    Nash,    and 

opened  ....  July  4. 1821 
Miss  Paton  (Mrs.  Wood);  her  appear. 

ance  as  Sueanndh  Aug.  3. 1822 

Mr.  Webster's  management      June  18, 1837 

BW0LI8H  oPBaA-BOuaa. 
Opened  as  the  Lyceum  in    .  .  1809 

Appearanoe  of  Mr.  Wrench  hoe  (as 

Beleour)  Oct.  7. 1809 

Re-opened  with  an  address  spoken  by 

MiflsKeUy  .    June  15, 1816 

Destroyed  by  fire  Feb.  16, 1830 

The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Beaaley.  and 

re-opened  .  .   July  1834 

Equestrian  performances  .  Jan.  16, 1844 
Mrs.  Keeley's  management     April  8, 1844 
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asixsy's  amphithbatrk. 
Finteatablishedasariding-houae  .    .1767 
Opened  as  an  amphitheatre  .  1780 

Destroyed  Iqr  fire,  with  numerous  ad- 

Jacent  honses  Sept  17t  17M 

Again,  with  40  honses  .  Sept.  %  IW)3 
Daorow's  management  IR26 

Again  destroyed  by  fire  .  Jnne  10,  1841 
Rebuilt,  and  re-opened  by  Mr.  Batty  .  1843 

TRI  AOSLPRI  TRBATRS. 

Formerly  oalled  the  Sans  SoucU  opened 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  and 
MlflsSoott         •         .         .    Not.  S7. 1806 
New  management  b^an  in  .  1820 

Messrs.  Mathews'  and  Yates'  manage- 

ment.  Jointly .         .         .         *         .  18S8 
Theatre  rebuUt  without  .  .    .1840 

Mr.  Webster  lessee  ;  madame  Celeste's 
managammt  Sept.  30^  1844 

emeus,  NOW  SUIUUCY  TRSATRa. 

Originally  devoted  to  equestrian  exer- 
cises, under  Bir.  nnghee  .  *  ** 
Opened  for  performances  .  Not.  4, 1783 
Destroyed  by  fire  .  Aug.  13, 1805 
Mr.  Elliston*B  management .  .  1809 
Mr.  Elllston  again .  -  June  4, 1897 
Mr.  Davidge's  tenure  ....  1833 

OLYMPIC. 

Erected  by  the  late  Mr.  AsUey  .  1806 

Here  the  celebrated  EUiston,  and  after- 
wards Madame  Yestrls,  had  manage- 
ments ;  the  latter  until   .  .  1839 
Mr.  George  Wild's  tenure                     .  1840 
Miss  Davenport's  tenure   .        Nor.  11, 1844 

COBURO,  NOW  VICTORIA. 

The  erection  was  commenced  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  princess 
Charlotte  and  the  prince  Leopold  of 
Saze-Coburg 1816 

The  house  was  opened 1818 

Messrs.  Egerton  and  Abbott  had  the 
numagement  in        .        .        •        .  1833 

Mr.  Osbaldiston's  tenure  .  1840 

PRINCS'S,   LATB  ST.  JAMBS's.' 

This  theatre  was  built  by,  and  opened 

under    the    management    of    Mr. 

Braham  .  Dec.  14, 1836 

German  Operas  perfonned  here  under 

management  of  Mr.  Bunn  1840 

Mr.  Mitchell's  tenure ;  performance  of 

French  plays .  Jan.  23, 1844 

SADLBR'S  WBIX& 

Opened  as  an  orchestra  .  1683 

Present  house  opened  .    .  1765 

Eighteen  persons  trampled  to  death  on 

a  false  alarm  of  fire  Oct  15,  1807 

Management  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  Mr. 

Phelps  ....        May  SO,  1844 

OTRBR  THBATRB8. 

Queen's  Theatre^  Tottenham-court  road  1828 
Garrick  Theatre^  Goodman's-flelds  1830 
Bowery  Theatre,  Lambeth  .  *** 

Strand  Theatre 1831 

City  Theatre^  Norton-Folgate  .  1837 


Princess's  Theatre,  Oxford-street  .  .1840 
Miss  KeUy's  Theatre,  Soho  .  1840 

DUBLIN  THBATRB8. 

Werburgh-street  commenced  .    .  1635 

Orange-stoeet,  now  Smock-alley  .  1682 

Anngier-street  ( Victor)  .  17S8 
Ditto,  management  of,  Mr.  Hitchcock  .  1733 

Crow..street  Music-hall    .        .  .^.1731 

Ralnsford-street  Theatre  ".1731 

Smock-alley  Theatre,  rebuilt  .  1735 

Fiahamble-street,  Music  hall  .  .   .  1741 

Capel-street  Theatre  .  1745 

Crow-street,  Theatre  Royal  .    .  1768 

Ditto,  Mr.  Daly's  patent  .  .1786 
Ditto,  Mr.  Fred.  Edw.  Jones's  patent  .  1798 

Peter-street,  Theatre  Royal  .1789 

Hawkins-street,  Theatre  Royal  .    .1821 

Ditto,  Mr.  Abbott,  lessee  .  1824 

Ditto,  Mr.  Bunn,  lessee    .  .    .  1827 

Ditto,  Mr.  Calcraft.  lessee    .  .  1830 

BDINBUROH  TBBATRBS. 

Theatre  of  Music        ....  1672 

Allan  Ramsay's 1735 

Theatre,  Shakspeare-sqnare  .  1769 

The  Caledonian  Theatre .        .        .    .  1822 

riRST  OR  LAST  APPBARANCB8. 

Quin's  first  appearance  .         .1716 

Macklin's,  at  Linooln's-Inn  Fields  .  1725 
Garrick's,  at  Goodman's-fiolds,as  Bich- 

ardlll.        .         .         .  Oct  1911741 

Mias  Farren  (aftwwards  countess  of 

Derby),  first  appears,  at  Liverpool  .  1773 
ChuTiok's  last  appearance  June  10,  1776 
Mrs.    Robinson,    Perdita ;    her    last 

appearance  .   Dec.  24, 1779 

Braham's   first    appearance,    at    the 

Royalty  .         .       April  20. 1787 

Madame  Storace ;  her  first  appearance 

in  London  .  .  Nov.  24, 1789 

Mias  Mellon,  her  first  appearance  as 

Ljfdia  LanguUh  .     Jan.  31, 1795 

Romeo    Coates;    his    appearance,   as 

Lothario        .  .      April  10^  1811 

Mrs.  Jordan's  last  appearance,  as  L<idp 

Teazle  ....  June  1,1814 
Mr.  Maoready's  first  appearance    at 

Bath.  as/ZoifiM  Dec.  29.  1814 

Booth's  first  appearance  .  Feb.  12, 1817 
Munden's  last  appearance  May  31, 1824 
Listen's  last  appearance  May  31, 1838 

UBMORANDA. 

Mr.  Palmer  died  on  the  stage,  at  Liver^ 

pool  Aug.  2, 1798 

Bannister  retired  from  the  stage  .  .  1815 
Talma  died  in  Paris  ....  1826 
Weber  came  to  London  Feb.  1826 

The  Brunswick  Theatre  fell,  owing  to 
the  weight  of  a  newly-erected  roof, 
and     numbers    of     persons     were 
wounded  and  some  killed      Feb.  28, 1828 
Madame  Malataran  died  at  Manches- 
ter       .        .  Sept23, 183(1 
Faganinldied                         .  Msy29^  1840 
Power  lost  in  the  President  steamer, 

a^Qt  ....  Mar.  13, 1841 
Elton  lost  in  the  Pegasue  .  July  19, 1843 
Theatres' Registry  act  passed  .  Aug.  29, 1843 
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THEBES.  The  ancient  celebrated  city  of  Thebais  in  Egypt,  called  aho  HccatompykM, 
on  acconnt  of  its  hundred  gates,  and  Diospolis,  as  being  sacred  to  Jnpiter.  Id  the 
time  of  its  splendour,  it  extended  above  twenty-three  miles,  and  upon  any  emefigency 
could  send  into  the  field,  by  each  of  its  hundred  gates,  20,000  fighting  men  and  200 
chariots.  Thebes  was  ruined  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  and  few  traces  of  it  were 
seen  in  the  age  of  Juvenal. — Plutarch.  Also  Thebes,  the  capital  of  the  country 
successively  called  Aonia,  Messapia,  Ogygia,  Hyantis,  and  Bceotia. — See  Bmotia, 
Thebes  was  called  Cadmeis  from  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  the  city.  It  rose  to  a  cele- 
brated republic,  styled  the  Theban,  about  820  b.c.  It  was  dismantled  by  the 
Romans,  145  B.C. — Livy  ;  Thucydidet. 

THEFT.  This  offence  was  punished  by  heavy  fines  among  the  Jews.  By  death  at 
Athens,  by  the  laws  of  Draco — See  Draco.  The  Anglo-Saxons  nominally  punished 
theft  with  death,  if  above  I2d.  value ;  but  the  criminal  could  redeem  his  life  by  a 
ransom.  In  the  9th  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  1108. 
The  laws  against  theft,  until  lately,  were  very  severe  in  England ;  they  were  revised 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  sir  Robert)  Peel's  acts,  9  and  10  George  IV.     See  Aei*. 

THEISTS.  The  sect  so  called  came  in  with  the  Restoration,  and  they  taught  a  union 
with  all  men  who  believed  in  one  God,  but  who  rejected  public  worship  and  exterior 
forms  of  religion.  They  maintained  that  their  religion  was  better  because  older  and 
more  simple  than  that  which  was  given  by  God  to  the  Hebrews,  about  1660. 

THELUSSON'S  WILL.  One  of  the  most  singular  testamentary  documents  ever 
executed.  Mr.  Peter  Isaac  Thelusson,  an  affluent  London  merchanti  left  100,000/. 
to  his  widow  and  children  ;  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  more  than  60O,OO(>/., 
he  left  to  trustees,  to  accumulate  during  the  lives  of  his  three  sons,  and  the  lives  of 
their  sons ;  then  the  estates  directed  to  be  purchased  with  the  produce  of  the  accu- 
mulating fund,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  his  three  sons,  with 
benefit  of  survivorship.  This  singular  will,  being  contested  by  the  heirs-at-law,  was 
finally  established  by  a  decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  June  25,  1805.  Mr.  Thelusson 
died  July  21,  1797,  and  from  that  time  the  stock  may  accumulate  to  a  period  of 
about  120  years,  and  amount  to  140,000,000/.  sterling.  Should  no  heir  then  exist, 
the  whole  is  to  be  applied,  by  the  agency  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt 

THELWALL,  HARDY,  HORNE  TOOKE,  and  JOYCE,  Mb88r«.  These  genUe- 
men  were  taken  into  custody  for  alleged  high>treason,  May  20,  1794.  They  were 
tried,  and  honourably  acquitted,  in  November  and  December  following.— ^See  Hardy 
Mr.  Thelwall's  political  lectures  commenced  in  January  1795.  They  were  attended 
by  prodigious  audiences,  until  they  were  interdicted  by  statutes  passed  STowedly  for 
their  suppression.     See  Gagging  Bill. 

THERMOMETER.  The  invention  of  this  instrument  is  ascribed  to  several  scientific 
persons  all  about  the  same  time.  Invented  by  Drebbel  of  Alcmaer,  a.d.  1609. — 
Boerhaave.  Invented  by  Paulo  Sarpi,  1609. — Fulgentio.  Invented  by  Sanctorio  in 
1610. — Borelli.  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  invented  about  1726 ;  and  the  scale 
called  Reaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of  construction  by  snb^tuting  quick- 
silver for  spirits  was  invented  some  years  subsequently. 

THERMOPYLAE,  Battle  of.  Leonidas  at  the  head  of  300  Spartans,  at  the  defile  of 
Thermopylae,  withstands  the  whole  force  of  the  Persians  during  three  days,  when 
Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  perfidiously  leading  the  enemy  by  a  secret  path  up  the 
mountains,  brings  them  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who,  thus  placed  between  two 
assailants,  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  their  country,  and  perish  gloriously  on 
heaps  of  their  slaughtered  foes.  Of  300  heroes  who  engaged  in  this  conflict  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Persians,  one  man  only  returned  home,  and  he  was 
received  with  reproaches  and  insults  for  having  fled  from  a  battle  in  which  his  brave 
companions,  with  their  royal  leader,  had  fallen.  Twenty  thousand  Persians  perished 
by  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  Aug.  7,  480  b.c. —  Vottius  de  Grtn,  Hiti, 

THESSALY.  This  country  is  much  celebrated  in  classical  history,  as  being  the  seat 
of  many  of  the  adventures  described  by  the  poets.  The  first  king  of  whom  we  have 
any  certain  knowledge  was  Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  from  whom  his  subjects  were 
called  Helleniste,  a  name  afterwards  extended  to  all  Greece.  From  Thessaly  the 
most  powerful  tribes  of  Greece  derived  their  origin,  as  the  Ach«ans,  the  iEtoUans, 
the  Dorians,  the  Hellenists,  &c.    The  two  most  remarkable  events  in  the  eari 


Jamee,  earl  of  Perth  ;  attainted. 
Kenneth,  earl  of  Seaforth  ;  attainted. 
George,  earl  of  Dumbarton. 
John,  earl  of  Melford ;  attainted. 
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history  of  this  country,  are  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  1503  b.c,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts,  1263.    See  them  severally. 

THIMBLE.  This  simple  yet  useful  appendage  to  the  ladies'  work-table  is  of  Dutch 
invention.  The  art  of  making  them  was  brought  to  England  by  John  Lofting,  a 
mechanic,  from  Holland,  who  set  up  a  workshop  at  Islington,  near  London,  and 
practised  the  manufacture  with  profit  and  success,  about  1695. — Anderson, 

THISTLE,  Order  of  thk,  in  Scotland.  Founded  by  James  V.,  1540.  It  consisted 
originally  of  himself  as  sovereign  and  twelve  knights,  in  imitation  of  Christ  and  his 
twelve  apostles.  Some  Scottish  historians  make  the  origin  of  this  order  very  ancient 
The  abbot  Justinian  says  it  was  instituted  by  Achaius  I.  of  Scotland,  a.d.  809,  when 
that  monarch  made  an  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  and  then  took  for  his  device  the 
thistle.  It  is  told  that  king  Hungus,  the  Pict,  had  a  dream,  in  which  St.  Andrew  made 
him  a  midnight  visit,  and  promised  him  a  sure  victory  over  his  foes,  the  Northum- 
brians ;  and  that  the  next  day  St.  Andrew's  cross  appeared  in  the  air,  and  the 
Northumbrians  were  defeated.  On  this  story,  it  is  said,  Achaius  framed  the  order 
more  than  700  years  before  James  V.  revived  it.  In  1542  James  died,  and  the  order 
was  discontinued.  This  was  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  religious  dis- 
putes ran  to  a  great  height,  and  it  was  deemed  impious  to  imitate,  in  an  order  of 
Knighthood,  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  nor  was  this  honourable  order  thought  of  till 
king  James  VII.  of  Scotland  and  II.  of  England  renewed  it,  by  making  eight  knights, 
May  29,  1^7.— Beaison's  Polit.  Index, 

TBI  OHIOUfAL  KNIOHT8. 

George,  duke  of  Gordon. 
John,  marquis  of  Atiiol. 
Jamee,  earl  of  Arran,  afterwords  duke  of 

Hamilton ;  klUed  in  a  duel,  171S. 
Alexander,  earl  of  Moray. 

THISTLEWOOD,  BRUNT,  INGS,  DAVISON,  and  TIDD.  The  principals  in 
the  mysterious  and  memorable  conspiracy  known  as  the  **  Cato-street  conspiracy.'' 
These  criminals  were  arrested  Feb.  23,  1820 ;  their  trial  commenced  Monday,  April 
17 ;  and  being  convicted,  their  execution  followed.  May  1,  1820. 

THOMITES.  The  name  given  to  a  body  of  enthusiasts  who  assembled  at  Boughton, 
near  Canterbury,  May  31,  1838.  A  lunatic  named  Thom,  but  who  assumed  the 
name  of  sir  W.  Courtenay,  knight  of  Malta  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  having  been 
released  from  confinement,  attached  himself  to  the  lowest  rabble,  and  incited  them 
against  the  Poor  Law  Act.  On  this  day,  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
servant  had  joined  the  crowd  which  attendc^i  this  sir  W.  Courtenay,  or  Thom,  sent  a 
constable  to  fetch  him  back ;  but  on  his  arrival  on  the  ground  he  was  shot  dead  by 
the  madman  Thom.  On  this  outrage  the  military  were  called  out,  and  lieut.  Bennett 
proceeded  to  take  the  murderer  into  custody ;  but  Thom  advanced,  and,  firing  a 
pistol,  killed  the  lieutenant  on  the  spot.  His  death  was  avenged  by  one  of  the 
soldiers,  who  fired  at  Thom,  and  laid  him  dead  by  the  side  of  lieut.  Bennett.  The 
people  then  attacked  the  military,  who  were  compelled  to  fire ;  and  it  was  not  until 
several  were  killed  that  the  mob  dispersed.     Many  considered  Thom  a  saint. 

THORACIC  DUCT.  It  was  first  discovered  in  a  horse,  by  Eustachius,  about  a.d. 
1563 ;  in  the  human  body,  by  Ol.  Rudbec,  a  Swedish  anatomist — ^Thomas  Bartholine, 
of  Copenhagen,  and  Dr.  Joliffe,  of  England,  about  1653. — See  LaotecUt. 

THRACE.  So  called  from  Thrax,  the  son  of  Mars.  Conquered  by  Philip  and  Alexan- 
der, and  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  empire  about  335  B.C. ;  and  it  so  remained  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168  B.C.  Byzantium  was  the  capital  of 
Thrace,  on  the  ruins  of  which  Constantinople  was  built.  The  Turks  took  the  country 
under  Mahomet  II.,  a.d.  1453. — Priestlep. 

THRASHING-MACHINES.  The  flail  was  the  only  instrument  formeriy  in  use.  The 
Romans  used  a  machine  called  the  /rtdu/tim,  a  sledge  loaded  with  stones  or  iron, 
drawn  over  the  oom-sheaves  by  horses.  The  first  machine  attempted  in  modem 
times  was  invented  by  Michael  Menzies,  at  Edinburgh,  about  1732;  Miekles,  in  1776. 

THRASYMENUS,  Battlb  of.  A  most  bloody  engagement  between  the  Carthaginians 
under  Hannibal  and  the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  217  b.c.  No  less  than  15,000 
Romans  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners;  or, accord- 
ing to  Livy,  6000;  or  Polybius,  15,000.  The  loss  of  Hannibal  was  about  1600  men. 
About  10,000  Romans  made  their  escape,  all  covered  with  wounds. — Livjf ;  PolybiuB. 

II  M 
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THREATENING  LETTERS.  Sending  letters,  whether  anonymously  written,  or  with 
a  fictitious  name,  demanding  money,  or  threatening  to  kill  a  person  or  fire  hia  honw, 
was  made  punishable  as  a  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  1730.  Persons  extorting 
money  by  threatening  to  accuse  others  of  such  offences  as  are  subjected  to  death,  or 
other  infamous  punishments,  were  to  be  adjudged  imprisonment,  whipping,  or  trans- 
portation, 80  George  II.,  1756. 

THUMB-SCREW.  An  inhuman  instrument  which  was  commonly  used  in  the  first 
stages  of  torture  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.  It  was  in  use  in  England  also.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  Carstairs  was  the  last  who  suffered  by  it  before  the  privy  council,  to  make 
him  divulge  secrets  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  firmly  resisted.  After  the  revolution 
in  1688,  the  thumb-screw  was  given  him  as  a  present  by  the  council.  King  William 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it,  and  tried  it  on,  bidding  the  doctor  to  turn  the  screw ; 
but  at  the  third  turn  he  cried  out,  **  Hold!  holtil  doctor;  another  turn  would  make 
me  confess  anything.'' 

THUROT'S  INVASION.  An  enterprising  Irish  commodore  in  the  French  service, 
named  Thurot,  had  so  signalised  himself  by  his  courage  and  daring,  that  his  name  became 
a  terror  to  all  the  merchant-ships  of  this  kingdom.  He  had  the  command  of  a  small 
armament,  and  landed  1000  men  at  Carrickfefgus  in  Ireland,  which  place  he  soon 
quitted,  after  having  plundered  the  town.  On  leaving  Ireland,  he  reached  the  Isle 
of  Man,  but  was  overtaken  by  captain  Elliot,  with  three  frigates,  who  engaged  his 
little  squadron,  which  was  taken,  and  the  commodore  killed.  Thurot's  true  name 
was  O'Farrell;  his  grandfather  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II.;  but  his 
mother  being  of  a  family  of  some  dignity  in  France,  he  had  assumed  her  name.  The 
engagement  was  fought  February  28,  1760. — Burtu, 

THURSDAY.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  derived  from  Thor,  a  deified  hero  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  northern  nations,  particularly  by  the  Scandinavians 
and  Celts.  The  authority  of  this  deity  extended  over  the  winds  and  seasons,  and 
especially  over  thunder  and  lightning.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  valiant  of 
the  sons  of  Odin.  This  day,  which  was  consecrated  to  Thor,  still  retains  his  name 
in  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Low-Dutch  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  English.  Thurs- 
day, or  Thors-day,  has  been  rendered  into  Latin  by  dies  Jovu,  or  Jupiter's  day. 

TIARA.  The  triple  crown  of  the  pope,  indicative  of  his  civil  rank,  as  the  keys  are  of 
his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  pope,  his  arms  are  represented 
with  the  tiara  alone,  without  the  keys.  The  ancient  tiara  was  a  high  round  cap. 
Pope  Damasius  II.  first  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  a  tiara  a.d.  1053.  John 
XIX.  was  the  first  who  encompassed  the  tiara  with  a  crown,  1276.  Boniface  VIII. 
added  a  second  crown,  1295  ;  and  Benedict  XII.  formed  the  tiara  or  triple  crown, 
about  1334. 

TIDES.  Homer  is  the  earliest  profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tides.  Posidonins  of 
Apamea  accounted  for  the  tides  from  the  motion  of  the  moon,  about  79  b.c  ;  and 
Csesar  speaks  of  them  in  his  fourth  book  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  theory  of  the  tides 
was  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  Kepler,  a.d.  1598 ;  but  the  honour  of  a  complete 
explanation  of  them  was  reserved  for  sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  hold  of  this  olsos  of 
phenomena  to  prove  universal  gravitation,  about  1683. 

TILES.  Tiles  were  originally  flat  and  square,  and  afterwards  parallelogrammlc,  &c. 
First  made  in  England  about  a.d.  1246.  They  were  taxed  in  1784.  The  number 
taxed  in  England  was  81,924,626  tiles  in  1820;  and  the  number  in  1830  was 
97,318,264.     The  tax  was  discontinued  in  1833. 

TILSIT,  Peace  of.  The  memorable  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Russia, 
when  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one-half  of  his  territories,  and 
Russia  recognised  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation  of  Napoleon's 
three  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Holland,  and 
Westphalia.     Signed  July  7,  1807,  and  ratified  July  19  following. 

TILTS  AND  TOURNAMENTS.  Were  greatly  in  vogue  in  England  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Notwithstanding  many  edicts  against  them,  and  anathemas 
from  Rome,  they  were  not  abolished  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  about  a.d.  1400. — 
Rapin.  They  first  took  their  rise  in  Italy  upon  the  suppression  of  the  gladiators  in 
the  fifth  century.  They  were  suppressed  in  France  in  1560.— Fo^toir#'«  General 
Hist. 
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TIMBER.  The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  royal  navy,  in  war,  is  60,000  loads, 
or  40,000  full-grown  trees,  a  ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand  on  an  acre ;  in 
peace,  32,000  tons,  or  48,000  loads.  A  serenty-four  gnn  ship  consumes  3000  loads, 
or  2000  tons  or  trees,  the  produce  of  fifty-seven  acres  in  a  century.  Hence  the 
whole  navy  consumes  102,600  acres,  and  1026  per  annum. — Allnut.  We  import 
about  800,000  loads  of  timber  annually,  exclusively  of  masts,  yards,  staves,  latbwood, 
&c.,  together  with  about  8,000,000  of  deals  and  deal-ends. — Pari,  Ret, 

TIME-MEASURE.  That  of  Scipio  Nasica  was  invented  159  b.c.  Early  authors 
inform  us  that  Alfred's  time-keeper  was  six  large  wax-tapers,  each  twelve  inches 
long  ;  but  as  they  burnt  unequally,  owing  to  the  wind,  he  invented  a  lantern  made 
of  wood,  and  thin  plates  of  ox-horns,  glass  being  a  great  rarity,  a.d.  887.  The 
ancients  had  three  time-measures :  hour-glasses,  sun-dials,  and  a  vessel  full  of  water 
with  a  hole  in  its  bottom.     See  Clocks  ^  Watches,  &c. 

TIN.  The  Phoenicians  traded  with  England  for  this  article  for  more  than  1100  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  It  is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  them  commercial  im- 
portance in  the  ancient  world.  Under  the  Saxons,  our  tin-mines  appear  to  have 
been  neglected;  but  after  the  coming  in  of  the  Normans,  they  produced  considerable 
revenues  to  the  earls  of  Cornwall,  particularly  to  Richard,  brother  of  Henry  III. :  a 
charter  and  various  immunities  were  granted  by  Edmund,  earl  Richard's  brother, 
who  also  framed  the  stannary  laws,  laying  a  duty  on  the  tin,  payable  to  the  earls  of 
Cornwall.  Edward  III.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  their  privileges,  and  erected  Corn- 
wall into  a  dukedom,  with  which  he  invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
1535.  Since  that  time,  the  heirs-apparent  to  the  crown  of  England,  if  eldest  sons, 
have  enjoyed  it  successively.   Tin-mines  were  discovered  in  Germany,  which  lessened 

the  value  of  those  in  England,  till  then  the  only  tin-mines  in  Europe,  a.d.  1240 

Anderson,  Discovered  in  Barbary  1640;  in  India,  1740  ;  in  New  Spain,  1782. 
We  export  at  present,  on  an  average,  1500  tons  of  unwrought  tin.  besides  manufac- 
tured tin  and  tin-plates,  of  the  value  of  about  400,000/. 

TITHES  AND  TENTHS.  Were  first  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribe  of  Jicvi,  1490  b.c. 
— Josephus.  For  the  first  800  years  of  the  Christian  church  they  were  given  purely 
as  alms,  and  were  voluntary. —  Wiokliffe,  **  I  will  not  put  the  title  of  the  clergy 
to  tithes  upon  any  divine  right,  though  such  a  right  certainly  commenced,  and  I 
believe  as  certainly  ceased,  with  the  Jewish  theocracy." — Blackstone,  The  first 
mention  of  them  in  any  English  written  law,  is  a  constitutional  decree  made  in  a 
synod  strongly  enjoining  tithes,  a.d.  786.  Offa  king  of  Mercia  gave  unto  the  church 
the  tithes  of  all  his  kingdom,  to  expiate  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  basely  murdered,  a.d.  794. — Burn*s  Secies, 
Law.  Tithes  were  first  granted  to  the  English  clergy  in  a  general  assembly  held  by 
Ethelwold,  a.d.  844. — Henry* s  Hist,  of  Eng,  They  were  established  in  France  by 
Charlemagne,  about  800 — Henault.  Tenths  were  confirmed  in  the  Lateran  councils, 
Ulb.-'Rainaldi, 

TITHES  IN  ENGLAND.  See  preceding  article.  The  amount  is  variously  stated  even 
in  parliamentary  documents,  owing  to  defective  returns.  Various  acts  have  been 
recently  passed  in  relation  to  tithes.  A  tithe  act  was  passed  3  William  IV.,  August 
1832.  Another  act,  5  William  IV.,  August  1834  ;  and  again,  6  William  IV..  Sep- 
tember 1835.  The  important  tithe  commutation  act  was  passed  6  and  7  William 
IV.,  August  13,  1836.  An  amendment  followed,  1  Victoria,  July  15,  1837;  and 
again,  3  Victoria,  June  4,  1840. — Tjthks  in  Ireland.  Several  acts  relating  to 
tithes  have  been  passed  during  the  last  ten  years,  for  altering  and  improving  the 
tithe  system.  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy,  2  William  IV.,  June  18:i2.  Tithe 
composition  act,  August  16,  1832.  Act  to  abolish  composition,  and  to  substitute 
rent-charges  in  lieu  thereof,  2  Victoria,  August  1838.  Composition  arrears  act, 
2  Victoria,  March  27,  1839.     Amendment  act,  3  Victoria,  May  19,  1840. 

TITHING.  The  number  or  company  of  ten  men  with  their  families  knit  together  in  a 
society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the  king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of 
each  of  their  society  :  of  these  companies  there  was  one  chief  |ierson,  who,  from  his 
office,  was  called  (toothingman)  tithingroan  ;  but  now  he  is  nothing  but  a  constable, 
formerly  called  the  headborough. — Cowel, 

TITLES,  ROYAL.  The  following  is  the  succession  in  which  the  royal  titles  swelled  In 
England.     Henry  IV.  had  the  title  of  **  Grace  "  and  '<  My  liege  "  conferred  upon 
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him,  1399.  The  title  of  **  Excellent  Grace  "  was  conferred  upon  Heury  VI..  1422. 
Edward  IV.  had  that  of  "  Most  High  and  Mighty  Prince/*  1461.  Henry  VII.  had 
the  title  **  Highness,"  1485 ;  and  Henry  VIII.  had  the  same  title,  and  sonictimes 
^  Grace,"  1509,  et  seq.  But  these  two  last  were  absorbed  in  the  title  of  '*  Majeaty," 
being  that  with  which  Francis  I.  of  France  addressed  Henry  at  their  memorable 
interview  in  1520._See  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  and 
last  king  who  was  styled  "  Dread  Sovereign."  James  I.  conpled  to  **  Majesty  "  the 
present  *'  Sacred/'  or  **  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  **  Majesty  "  was  the  style  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany  ;  the  first  king  to  whom  it  was  given  was  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
about  1463. 

TOBACCO,  Nicotiana  Tahacuffi.  This  plant  received  its  name  from  Tabacco,  a  pro- 
vince of  Yucatan,  New  Spain.  Some  say  from  the  island  of  Tobago,  one  of  the 
Caribees ;  others,  from  Tobasco,  in  the  gulf  of  Florida.  It  was  first  observed  at 
St  Domingo,  a.d.  1496  ;  and  was  used  freely  by  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520. 
Tobacco  was  first  brought  to  England,  7  Elizabeth,  1565,  by  sir  John  Hawkins ; 
but  sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  sir  Francis  Drake  are  also  mentioned  as  having  first 
introduced  it  here.  It  was  manufactured  only  for  exportation  for  some  years. — 
Stowe**  Chron.  The  Pied  Bull  inn,  at  Islington,  was  the  first  house  in  England 
where  tobacco  was  smoked.  In  1584  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  it.  The 
8tar>chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  be  6s,  lOd,  per  pound,  1614.  Its  cultivation  was 
prohibited  in  England  by  Charles  II.  Act  laying  a  duty  on  the  importation  was 
passed,  1684.  The  cultivation  was  allowed  in  Ireland,  1779.  The  tax  was  increased, 
and  put  under  the  excise,  1789. — Anderson;  Ashe.  Various  statutes  have  passed 
relative  to  tobacco.  Act  to  revive  the  act  prohibiting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland  passed  2  William  IV.,  August  1831.  Act  directing  that  tobacco  grown  in 
Ireland  be  purchased  in  order  to  its  being  destroyed,  March  24, 1832.  The  quantity 
consumed  in  England  in  1791  was  nine  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds,  and  in  1829 
about  fifteen  millions  of  pounds. — Chan,  of  the  E*.  In  1840  the  quantity  had 
reached  to  forty  millions  of  pounds. — Pari,  Rei, 

TOBAGO.  Settled  by  the  Dutch,  a.d.  1642.  Taken  by  the  English,  1672  ;  retaken, 
1674.  In  1748  it  was  declared  a  neutral  island;  but  in  1763  it  was  ceded  to  the 
English.  Tobago  was  taken  by  the  French  under  De  Grasse  in  1781,  and  confirmed 
to  them  in  1783.  Again  taken  by  the  English,  April  14,  1793,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  Oct.  6,  1802.  The  island  was  once  more  taken  by  the  British 
under  general  Grinficld,  July  1,  1803,  and  was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1814. 

TOKENS,  BANK.  These  were  silver  pieces  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the 
value  of  5«.,  Jan.  1,  1798.  They  were  raised  to  the  value  of  5«.  6d.,  Nov.  14,  1811. 
Bank  tokens  were  also  current  in  Ireland,  where  those  issued  by  the  bank  passed  for 
6s.  and  lesser  sums  until  1817.  They  were  called  in  on  the  late  revision  of  the 
coinage. 

TOLERATION  ACT.  To  William  III.  is  due  the  honour  and  wisdom  of  the  first 
toleration  act  known  in  the  history  of  this  country,  passed  in  1689.  The  dissenters 
have  ever  since  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  act  without  interruption,  though  their 
liberties  were  greatly  endangered  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign. 

TOLLS.  They  were  first  paid  by  vessels  passing  the  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  a.d.  1109. 
They  were  first  demanded  by  the  Danes  of  vessels  passing  the  Sound,  1341.  Toll* 
bars  in  England  originated  in  1267,  on  the  grant  of  a  penny  for  every  waggon  that 
passed  through  a  certain  manor ;  and  the  first  regular  toll  was  collected  a  few  years 
after  for  mending  the  road  in  London  between  St.  Giles'  and  Temple-bar.  Gathered 
for  repairing  the  highways  of  Holbom-inn-lane  and  MartinVlane,  1346.  Toll<gates 
or  turnpikes  were  used  in  1663.  Numerous  acts  relating  to  tolls  and  turnpike-roads 
have  been  passed  in  every  reign. 

TONNAGE  AND  POUNDAGE.  An  ancient  duty  levied  on  wine  and  other  goods, 
commenced  in  England  about  21  Edward  III.,  1346.  The  first  granted  to  the  kings 
of  England  for  life,  5  Edward  IV.,  U6b.—Cuninffham*s  Hist.  Tasees, 

TONTINES.  Loans  given  for  life  annuities  with  benefit  of  survivorship,  so  called 
from  the  inventor  Laurence  Tonti,  a  Neapolitan.  They  were  first  set  on  foot  at 
Paris  to  reconcile  the  people  to  cardinal  Maxarin's  government,  by  amusing  them 
with  the  hope  of  becoming  suddenly  rich,  a.d.  1653. — Voltairg,    The  late  cele- 
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brated  Mr.  Jennings  was  an  original  subscriber  for  a  100/.  share  in  a  tontine  com- 
pany ;  and  being  the  last  8ur?ivor  of  the  shareholders,  his  share  produced  hiin 
3000/.  per  annum.     He  died  worth  2,115,244/.,  aged  103  years,  June  19,  1798. 

TOPLITZ,  Battle  of.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Toplitz  between  the  Austriaus  and 
Prussians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  1762.  Battle  of  Toplitz,  August  30, 
1813.  Here  the  allied  sovereigns  had  their  head-quarters  a  considerable  time  in 
this  latter  year.  Treaty  of  Toplitz,  being  a  triple  alliance,  between  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  Sept  9,  1813.  Treaty  of  Toplitz,  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain, 
October  3,  same  year. 

TORGAU,  Battle  of,  between  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  and  the  Austrians,  in  which 
the  former  obtained  a  signal  victory ;  the  Austrian  general,  count  Dann,  being 
wounded.  Not.  11,  1760.     Torgau  was  taken  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

TORTURE.  It  has  disgraced  humanity  in  the  earliest  ages  in  every  country.  It  was 
only  permitted  by  the  Romans  in  the  examination  of  slaves.  It  was  used  early  in 
the  Catholic  church  against  heretics.  Occasionally  used  in  England  so  late  as  the 
1st  Elizabeth,  1558  ;  and  in  Scotland  until  1690.  The  trial  by  torture  was  abolished 
in  Portugal,  1776 ;  in  France,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  1780,  although  it  had  not 
been  practised  there  some  time  before.  Ordered  to  be  discontinued  in  Sweden  by 
Gustavns  III.,  1786.     It  yet  continues  in  other  countries. 

TORY.  Various  authors  have  differently  described  this  term.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  an  Irish  word,  originally  signifying  a  savage,  or  rather  a  collector  of  tithes 
and  taxes. — Encyclop.  The  names  of  Cavaliers  and  Round-heads  which  existed  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  were  changed,  some  tell  us,  into  those  of  Tories  and  Whigs. 
The  Tories  were  those  who  vindicated  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  held  high 
notions  of  their  prerogatives ;  while  *'  the  Whigs  "  denoted  a  friend  to  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty. — Ashe.  The  name  of  Tory  was  given  by  the  country  party  to  the  court 
party,  comparing  them  to  Popish  robbers  ;  and  arose  out  of  the  Meal-tub  plot 
{which  tee),  in  1679.  The  terms  are  defined  by  extreme  politic!,  as,  as  of  two  parties 
in  the  aristocracy  :  the  Whigs,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
Tories,  who  would  curb  the  power  of  the  people. — PhUHps,  But  these  names  are, 
perhaps,  of  uncertain  derivation.    See  Whigs. 

TOULON,  France.  In  1706  this  town  was  bombarded  by  the  allies,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  by  which  almost  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  several 
ships  burned ;  but  they  were  at  last  obliged  to  raise  the  aiege.  It  surrendered, 
August  23,  1793,  to  the  British  admiral  lond  Hood,  who  took  possession  both  of  the 
town  and  shipping,  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  under  a  stipulation  to  assist  in 
restoring  the  French,  constitution  of  1789.  A  conflict  took  place  between  the 
English  and  French  forces,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  Nov.  15,  1793.  Toulon 
was  evacuated  by  the  British,  Dec.  19,  same  year,  when  great  cruelties  were  exer- 
cised towards  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  British. 

TOULOUSE,  France.  Founded  about  615  e.g.  A  dreadful  tribunal  was  esta- 
blished here  to  extirpate  heretics,  a.d.  1229.  The  troubadours,  or  rhetoricians  of 
Toulouse,  had  their  origin  about  ^.d.  850,  and  consisted  of  a  fraternity  of  poets, 
whose  art  was  extended  throughout  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Italian  and  French 
poetry.  See  Troubadours.  The  allied  British  and  Spanish  army  entered  this  city 
on  April  12,  1814,  immediately  after  the  memorable  battle.     See  next  article. 

TOULOUSE,  Battle  of,  the  final  battle  between  the  British  Peninsular  army  under 
lord  Wellington  and  the  French^-one  of  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought  from 
the  time  lord  Wellington  had  received  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal.  The 
French  were  commanded  by  marshal  Soult,  whom  the  victorious  British  hero  forced 
to  retreat,  after  twelve  hours*  fighting,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
seven  at  night,  the  British  forcing  the  French  intrenched  position  before  Toulouse. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  in  killed  and  wounded  was  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men  ;  that  of  the  French  exceeded  10,000.  At  the  period  of  this  battle  Buonaparte 
had  abdicated  the  throne  of  France ;  but  neither  of  the  commanders  was  aware  of 
that  fact,  or  the  close  of  the  war  at  Paris.    Fought  April  10,  1814. 

TOURNAMENTS  or  JOUSTS.  Some  authors  refer  them  to  Trojan  origin,  such  as 
Ascanius  instituted  among  the  Romans.  The  tournament  is  a  martial  sport  or 
exercise  which  the  ancient  cavaliers  used  to  perform,  to  show  their  bravery  and 
address.     It  is  derived  from  the  French  word  toumeTf  "  to  turn  round,''  because, 
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to  be  expert  in  tbeie  exercises,  much  agility,  both  of  hone  and  man,  was  necessary. 
They  were  much  practised  a.d.  890  ;  and  were  regulated  and  conntenanoed  by 
Henry  I.,  emperor,  about  919.  The  Lateran  council  published  an  article  against 
their  continuance  in  1136.  One  was  held  in  Smithfield  so  late  as  the  12th  century, 
when  the  taste  for  them  declined  in  England.  Henry  II.  of  France,  in  a  tilt  with 
the  count  de  Montgomery,  had  his  eye  struck  out,  an  accident  which  caused  the 
king's  death  in  a  few  days,  June  29,  1559.  Tournaments  were  from  this  erent 
abolished  in  France,  and  with  them  **  the  age  of  chivalry  is  fled."  A  magnificent 
and  costly  feast,  and  splendid  tournament,  took  place  at  Eglintoun  castle,  Ang.  29, 
1839,  and  the  following  week  :  many  of  the  visitors  assumed  the  characters  of 
ancient  knights,  lady  Seymour  being  the  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  as  fairest  of  the 
female  throng.  But  this  festivity  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  old 
tournament. 

TOURNAY.  Taken  by  the  allies  in  1709,  and  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  but  the  Dutch  were  allowed  to  place  a  garrison  in  it,  as  one  of 
the  barrier  towns.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  general  Labourdonnaye, 
November  II,  1792.  Battle  near  Tournay,  by  the  Austrians  and  British  on  one 
side,  and  the  French  on  the  other,  the  former  victorious.  May  8,  1793.  Another 
battle  was  fought  between  the  British  and  French,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed,  at 
Ronsalaer,  losing  200  men  and  three  field-pieces.  May  6,  1794. 

TOURNIQUET.  An  instrument  for  trepanning,  invented  by  Morelli  at  the  siege  of 
Besan^on,  a.d.  1674.     Petit,  of  France,  invented  the  screw  tourniquet  in  1718. 

TOURS,  Battlk  of.  One  of  the  glorious  victories  of  Charles  Martel,  and  that  which 
most  established  his  fame,  gained  over  the  Saracens  near  Tours,  and  from  which  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Martel^  signifying  hammer.  We  are  told  that  but  for  this 
timely  victory  of  Charles  Martel,  all  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  and  Africa,  most  have 
become  Mahomedan  ;  October  10,  a.d.  732. 

TOWERS.  That  of  Babel,  the  first  of  which  we  read,  built  in  the  plains  of  Shinar 
(Genesis  xi.),  2247  B.C.  See  Babel,  The  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  built 
550  B.C.  The  Tower  of  Pharos  (see  Fharos)^  280  b.c.  Towers  were  built  early 
in  England  ;  and  the  round  towers  in  Ireland  may  be  reckoned  among  most  ancient 
curiosities.  They  were  the  only  structures  of  stone  found  in  Ireland  before  the  first 
arrival  of  the  English,  except  some  buildings  in  the  maritime  towns  founded  by  the 
Danes.  These  towers  were  tall,  hollow  pillars,  nearly  cylindrical,  but  narrowing 
towards  the  top,  pierced  with  lateral  holes  to  admit  the  light,  high  above  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  conical  roofs  of  the  same  materials.  Of  these  productions  of  old 
Irish  masonry,  fifty-six  still  remain,  from  50  to  130  feet  high. 

TOWER  OF  LONDON.  Anciently  a  royal  palace,  and  consisted  of  no  more  than 
what  is  now  called  the  White  Tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  marked  out 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1076,  commenced  in  1078,  and  completed  by  his 
son  William  Rufus,  who,  in  1098,  surrounded  it  with  walls,  and  a  broad,  deep  d[itch. 
Several  succeeding  princes  made  additions  to  it,  and  king  Edward  III.  built  the 
church.  In  1638  the  White  Tower  was  rebuilt ;  and  since  the  restoration  of  king 
Charles  II.  it  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  great  number  of  additional  build- 
ings made  to  it.  Here  are  the  Armoury,  Horse  Armoury,  Jewel-office,  and  various 
other  divisions  and  buildings  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  here  were  many  executions 
of  high  and  illustrious  persons,  and  many  murders.     See  England. 

TOWTON,  Battle  of.  This  great  battle  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  fierce  and 
bloody  that  ever  happened  in  any  domestic  war.  It  was  fought  between  the  bouses 
of  York  (Eklward  IV.),  and  Lancaster  (Henry  YI.)  to  the  latter  of  whom  it  was 
fatal,  and  on  whose  side  more  than  37,000  of  his  subjects  fell.  Edward  issued 
orders  to  give  no  quarter,  and  the  most  merciless  slaughter  ensued.  Henry  was 
made  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Tower ;  his  queen,  Mai^paret,  fled  to  Flanders, 
fought  March  29,  1461. 

TRAFALGAR,  Battle  of,  the  most  glorious  naval  victory  ever  obtained  by  England, 
fought  by  the  British,  under  command  of  the  Immortal  Nelson,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  commanded  by  admiral  ViUeneuve  and  two 
Spanish  admirals.  The  enemy  s  force  was  eighteen  French  and  fifteen  Spanish 
vessels,  all  of  the  line ;  that  of  the  British,  twenty-seven  ships.  After  a  bloody  and 
protracted  fight,  admiral  ViUeneuve  and  the  other  admirals  were  taken,  and  nine- 
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teen  of  their  ghips  captured,  sank,  or  destroyed.  But  the  hero  of  Engbind  lost  bis 
life  in  this  memorable  battle  ;  and  admiral  CoUingwood  succeeded  to  the  command. 
Nelson's  ship  was  the  Victory;  and  his  last  signal  on  going  into  the  engagement,  was 
**  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.*'  Oct  21,  1805.  See  Nehon's  Funeral. 

TRAGEDY.  Thai  of  Alcestis  was  the  first  represented  by  Thespis,  the  first  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  536  b.c. — Arund.  Marblea.  Prizes  instituted,  and  the  first  gained 
by  uEschylns,  486  b.c. — Ibid.  Another  prize  carried  by  Sophocles,  470  b.c. — Ibid, 
Another  by  Euripides,  442  nx.  —  Ibid.  Another  by  Astydamas,  377  b.c. — Ibid, 
See  Dratna  ;  Plays  ;  Theatres. 

TRAJAN'S  PILLAR.  Erected  a.d.  114,  by  the  directions  of  the  emperor  Trajan, 
and  executed  by  Apollodorus.  This  column,  which  still  exists  at  Rome,  was  built 
in  the  large  square  called  the  Forum  Romanum  ;  it  is  140  feet  high,  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  and  commemorates  the  Tictories  of  the  emperor. 

TRANSFIGURATION,  The.  Among  divines  by  this  term  is  meant  the  miraculous 
change  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  on  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  presence  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  when  he  appeared  in  his  glory,  in  company  with  Moses  and 
Elias.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  feast  held  in  the  Romish  church  on  the  6  th  of 
August,  in  commemoration  of  that  miracle. 

TRANSFUSION  of  thb  BLOOD.  It  began  to  be  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  was  successful  in  France,  where  Louis  XL,  when  dying,  went  farther  still,  and 
drank  the  warm  blood  of  infants,  in  the  rain  hope  of  prolonging  life,  a.d.  1483. — 
Henault,  After  trials  of  the  efficacy  of  transfusion  upon  animals,  M.  Denis  revived 
the  practice  in  Paris,  where,  out  of  five  persons  upon  whom  he  operated,  two  died, 
and  the  magistracy  prohibited  the  experiment  upon  human  bodies  afterwards,  1668. 
Lower,  an  English  physician,^  who  died  in  1691,  practised  in  this  way — Freind*8 
Hist,  of  Phys.  Transfusion  again  attempted  in  France,  in  1797;  and  recently  in 
these  countries,  but  seldom  with  success.    See  article  Blood, 

TRANSLATION  to  HEAVEN.  The  translation  of  Enoch  to  heaven  for  his  piety  at 
the  age  of  365  years,  took  place  3017  b.c.  The  prophet  Elijah,  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  law,  in  an  idolatrous  generation,  translated  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  896 
B.C.  The  possibility  of  translation  to  the  abode  of  eternal  life  has  been  maintained 
by  some  extravagant  enthusiasts.  The  Irish  house  of  commons  expelled  Mr.  Asgill 
from  his  seat  for  his  book  asserting  the  possibility  of  translation  to  the  other  world 
vritbout  death,  1703. 

TRANSPORTATION  of  FELONS.  The  first  criminals  were  ordered  for  tnmspor- 
tation  instead  of  execution,  a.d.  1590  ;  but  banishment  for  lighter  offences  than 
those  adjudged  death  was  much  earlier.  England  is  reproached  abroad  for  trans- 
porting persons  whose  offences  are  comparatively  Tcnial.  John  Eyre,  esq.,  a  man 
of  fortune,  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  a  few  quires  of  paper,  Nov. 
1,  1771. — Phillips.  More  recently,  the  reverend  Dr.  Halloran,  tutor  to  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield,  was  transported  for  forging  a  frank  {lOd.  postage),  Sept.  9,  1818. 
The  first  transportation  of  felons  to  Botany  Bay  was  in  May  1787  ;  they  arrived  at 
the  settlement  in  January  1788.  Returning  from  transportation  was  punished  with 
death  until  5  William  IV.,  August  1834,  when  an  act  passed  making  the  offence 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.  This  doctrine  was  first  introduced  by  a  friar,  about  a.d. 
840.  It  became  a  confirmed  article  of  Christian  faith  about  1000.  It  was  opposed 
in  England  about  1019  ;  but  the  English  church  admitted  the  doctrine  before  1066. 
Belief  in  it  as  necessary  to  salvation  was  finally  established  by  the  council  of  Pla- 
centia,  1095.  The  word  '*  transubstantiation"  was  first  used  by  Peter  of  Blots 
about  1165.  John  Huss,  in  subsequent  times,  was  the  first  opposer  of  this 
doctrine ;  he  was  burnt  by  order  of  the  council  of  Constance,  a.d.  1415. — Cave's 
Hist.  Lit. 

TRAPPISTS,  OR  MONKS  of  LA  TRAPPE.  A  French  order  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  famed  in  the  days  of  superstition  for  their  austerity  of  discipline,  and  for 
keeping  a  perpetual  silence.  This  order  was  charged  with  rebellion  and  conspiracy 
in  France,  and  64  English  and  Irish  Trappists  were  shipped  by  the  French  govern- 
ment at  Paimboeuf,  Nov.  19»  and  were  landed  from  the  Heb^  French  frigate  at 
Cork,  Nov.  30,  1831.  They  have  established  themselves  at  Mount  Melleray,  county 
of  Waterford. 
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TRAVELLING  ABROAD.  See  article  Abaenteei.  In  order  to  discoanige  English 
subjecte  from  travelling  to  foreign  countries  and  spending  monej  there,  a  tax  wis 
levied  (but  of  very  inadequate  amount)  by  way  of  licence  for  going  abroad,  and  jwid 
to  the  crown,  10  Charles  I.,  1635.— AajMn. 

TREAD-MILL.  An  invention  of  the  Chinese,  and  used  in  China  to  raise  water  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  fields.  The  tread-mill  lately  introduced  into  the  prisons  of 
Great  Britain  is  of  a  more  complicated  construction.  It  is  the  ioTention  of  Mr. 
Cttbitt  of  Ipswich.    The  first  was  erected  at  Brixton  gaol,  1817. 

TREASON.  See  High  Trtason,  It  was  punished  in  England  only  by  banishment 
till  after  Henry  I. — Baker* a  Chronicle.  Ascertained  by  law,  Edward  III., 
1349.  Trials  regulated,  and  two  witnesses  required  to  convict,  1695.  The  laws 
relating  to  treason  are  numerous,  and  formerly  the  punishment  was  dreadful — 
hanging,  quartering,  beheading,  &c.,  and  even  burning  alive.  Mr.  Martin  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  burning  alive  for  treason,  which  passed  both  houses  in 
1788.  Petty  treason  may  happen  three  ways  :  a  wife^s  murder  of  her  husband ; 
a  servant's  murder  of  his  master ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  person's  murder  of  his 
prelate  or  other  superior — so  declared  by  Statute  25  Edward  III.,  1350. 

TREASURER,  LORD  HIGH,  of  ENGLAND.  The  third  great  officer  of  the  crown, 
a  lord  by  virtue  of  his  office,  having  the  custody  of  the  king's  treasure,  govemiag 
the  upper  court  of  exchequer,  and  formerly  sitting  judicially  among  liie  barons. 
The  first  lord  high  treasurer  in  England  was  Odo,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.  This  great  trust  is  now  confided  to  a  commission ;  it  is  vested  in  five 
persons,  called  lords  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer, 
and  of  these  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  usually  one.  The  first  officer  of  this 
rank  in  Ireland  was  John  de  St.  John,  Henry  III.,  1217.  William  Cheevers, 
second  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  first  held  the  office  of  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland, 
22d  Henry  VI.,  1443. 

TREATIES.  The  first  formal  and  written  treaty  made  by  England  with  any  foreign 
nation  was  entered  into  a.d.  1217.  The  first  commercial  treaty  was  with  the 
Flemings,  1  Edward,  1272 ;  the  second,  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  1308. — Ander- 
son.  The  chief  treaties  of  the  principal  civilised  nations  of  Europe  will  be  found 
described  in  their  respective  places  :  die  following  forms  an  index  to  them.  See 
Conventions  ;  Coalitions  ;  Leagues^  &c. 


Abo,  peace  of    . 
Aix-la-Cbapelle 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace  of 
Akermann,  peace  of 
Alt  Radstadt     . 
America,  peace  with 
Amiens,  peace  of 
Armed  Neatrallty 
Arraa,  treaty  of 
Arraa,  ditto 
Augaburgh,  league  of 
Baden,  peace  of 
Barrier  treaty 
Basle,  peace  of 
Bassein,  India 
Bayonne,  treaty  of 
Belgium,  treaty  of  London 
Belgrade,  peace  of 
Berlin,  peace  of 
Berlin  decree 
Berlin  convention 
Breda,  peace  of 
Bretigny,  peace  of 
Bucharest,  treaty  of 
Cambray,  league  of 
Gambray,  peace  of 
Campo*Formio,  treaty  of 
Carlovrita,  peace  of 
Carlsbad,  congress  of 
Cateau-Cambresis,  peace  of 
Chaumont,  treaty  of     . 


1743 

Chnnar,  India 

.    .  1781 

1068 

Cintra,  convention  of 

.  IfOt 

1748 

Clostoveven,  convention  of 

.    .  1757 

1826 

CkMdition,  first,  against  France 

.  17» 

1706 

Coalition,  second,  ditto 

.    .  1799 

1783 

CoaUtion,  third,  ditto 

.  1805 

1802 

CoaliUon,  fourth,  ditto 

.  1806 

1800 

Coalition,  fifth,  ditto    . 

.  1»19 

1435 

CoaUtion,  sixth,  ditto 

.     .  1813 

1483 

Concordat 

.  1801 

\fm 

Conflans,  treaty  of 

.     .  1465 

1714 

Constantinople,  peace  of 

.  1712 

1715 

Constantinople,  treaty  of 

.     .  1833 

1795 

Copenhagen,  peace  of 

.  1690 

itm 

Creasy               .... 

.     .  1544 

1808 

Dresden                ... 

.  1745 

1839 

Family  compact 

.    .  1761 

1739 

Fontainebleau,  peace  of 

.  1679 

1742 

Fontalnebleau,  treaty  of 

.    .  17«S 

1806 

Fontainebleau,  concordat  at 

.  1813 

18U8 

Friedwald,  treaty  of 

.    .  1A51 

1667 

Fueasen,  peace  of 

.  1745 

1360 

Ghent,  pacification  of 

.    .  1376 

181^ 

Ghent,  peace  of  (Amerloa) 

.  1814 

1506 

Golden  Bull     .... 

.    .  1386 

1529 

Grand  Allianoe 

.  1689 

1797 

Greece,  treaty  of  London 

.    .  1829 

1689 

Hague,  treaty  of  the 

.  16W 

1819 

Hague,  treaty  of  the 

.    .  18H9 

1559 

HaUe,  treaty  of 

.  1810 

1814 

Hamburgh,  peace  of 

.    .  1781 
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TREATIES,  continued. 

Hanover  treaty                                        .  1725 

.    .  17»7 

Holland,  peace  with                            .    .  1784 

Ratisbon,  peace  of        .        .        . 

.  1630 

Holy  Allianco 

.  1815 

Ratisbon,  treaty  of 

.     .  1806 

Hubertaberg,  peace  of 

.  1763 

Religion,  peace  of         .        .        . 

.  1555 

Interim 

.  1548 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the 

.    .  1806 

Kiel,  treaty  of 

.    .  1814 

Ryswick,  peace  of 

.  1«»7 

Lay  bach,  congress  of 

.  121 

St.  Germain's,  peace  of 

.    .  1570 

League 

.    .   1:7c 

St.  Germain-eD>L«ye 

.  1679 

Leipdc,  alliance  of 

.  1*31 

with 

Leoben,  peace  of 

.  1797 

France          .... 

.    .  1795 

Lisbon,  peace  of 

.  1(»8 

Seville,  peace  of 

.  1793 

London,  treaty  of  (Greece) 

.    .  1820 

SiOrdd,  peace  of        .        .        . 

.    .  I(il3 

London,  convention  of  (Turkey) 

.  1840 

Smalcald,  league  of 

.  1529 

Lubeck,  peace  of 

.  1629 

Spain,  pacification  of  (London) 

.    .  1834 

LnneriUe,  peace  of 

1801 

Stettin,  peace  of 

.  1570 

liadrid,  treaty  of 

.  1526 

Stockholm    .             ... 

.    .  1630 

Methuen  treaty 

.    .  17<»3 

Stockholm,  peace  of 

.  1719 

Milan  decree 

.  I8O7 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 

.    .  1724 

Munster,  peace  of 

.  1648 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 

.  1813 

Nantes,  edict  of 

.  1566 

Temeswar,  truce  of 

.    .  1664 

Naumberg,  treaty  of 

.    .  1554 

Teechen,  peace  of          .        .        . 

.  1779 

Nice,  treaty  of     . 

.  1518 

Teusin,  peace  of        .        .        . 

.    .  1595 

Nimegnen,  peace  of 

.  1678 

Tilsit,  peace  of              .        .        . 

.  1807 

Koyon,  treaty  of 

.  1516 

Tolentino,  treaty  of 

.    .  1793 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of 

.  1539 

ToplitE.  treaty  of 

.  1813 

Oliva,  peace  of 

.  leso 

Triple  Alliance 

.    .  1717 

Paris,  peace  of  (see  Parit) 

.    .  1763 

Triple  Alliance  of  the  Hague 

.  1668 

Paris,  treaty  of 

.  1796 

Troppau,  congress  of 

.    .  1820 

Paris,  peace  of  (Sweden) 

.    .  1810 

Troyes,  treaty  of 

.  1420 

Paris,  capitulation  of 

.  1814 

Turkmanchay,  peace  of 

.    .  18S8 

Paris,  treaty  of         .        .        , 

.  1814 

Ulm,  peace  of   .            .        .        . 

.  1620 

Paris,  peace  of 

.  1815 

Utrecht,  union  of 

.    .  1579 

Paris,  treaty  of         .        .        . 

.    .  1817 

Utrecht,  peace  of 

.  1713 

Plu^tion.  first  treaty 

.  1696 

Valen^ay,  treaty  of 

.    .  1813 

Partition,  second  treaty 

.  1700 

Verona,  congress  of       .        .        . 

.  1823 

PasMTOwitx,  peace  of 

.  I7I8 

Versailles,  peace  of 

.    .  1783 

Passan,  treaty  of 

.  1552 

Vienna,  treaty  of          .         .         . 

.  1725 

Ptotersburgfa,  peace  of 

.  1763 

Vienna,  treaty  of  alliance 

.    .  1731 

Petersbun^,  treaty  of 

.    .  1772 

Vienna,  definitive  peace 

.1737 

PMenburgfa,  treaty  of 

.  1805 

Vienna,  peace  of 

.    .  1809 

Petersbuxgh,  treaty  of 

.  1810 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  March  S3 

.  1815 

Peterswalden,  convention  of 

.  1813 

Vienna,  treaty  of.  May  31 

.    .  1815 

Pilnitx,  convention  of 

.    .  1791 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  June  4 

.  1815 

Ptdand,  partition  of 

.  1795 

Vossem,  peace  of 

.    .  1673 

Pragmatic  Sanction 

.  1439 

Warsaw,  treaty  of 

.  1768 

Pragmatic  Sanction 

.  1713 

Warsaw,  allianoeof 

.    .  1683 

Plragne,  peace  of 

>    .  1653 

Westminster,  peace  of 

.  1674 

Pl:esburg,  peace  of 

.  1805 

Westminster  (with  Holland)     . 

.    .  1716 

Public  good,  league  for  the 

.    .  1464 

Westphalia,  peace  of 

.  1648 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  the 

.  1659 

Wilna,  treaty  of 

.    .  1561 

Quadruple  Alliance 

.  I7I8 

Worms*  edict  of 

.  1521 

Radstadt,  peace  of 

a 

* 

.  1714 

Wurtaburg,  treaty  of 

•  ■     •                     a                    «     •            A«             .^^  _  a1_  _  !•  _ 

.    .  1610 
_i ». 

TRENT,  Council  of.  This  celebrated  coaocil  is  reckoned  in  the  Catholic  church  as 
the  eighteenth  or  last  general  council.  Its  decisions  are  implicitly  received  as  the 
standard  of  faith,  mords,  and  discipline  in  that  church.  The  first  council  assembled 
A.D.  1545,  and  continued  (but  with  interruptions)  under  pope  Paul  III.,  Julius  III., 
and  Pius  lY.,  to  1563,  when  the  last  connol  was  held. 

•'  TRJA  JUNCTA  IN  UNO.**  The  motto  of  the  knighU  of  the  miUtarj  order  of 
the  Bath,  signifying  the  three  theological  Tirtues,  "faith,  hope,  and  charity."  It 
is  supposed  to  ha?e  been  first  used  by  Richard  IL,  and  adopted  by  Henry  lY.  in 
1399,  as  the  motto  of  this  order.    See  Bath. 

TRIALS.  Alfred  is  said  to  ha?e  been  the  contriver  of  trial  by  jury ;  but  there  is  good 
evidence  of  such  trials  long  before  his  time.  In  a  cause  tried  at  Hawarden,  nearly 
a  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of  Alfred,  we  have  a  list  of  the  twelve  jurors  ;  con- 
firmed, too,  by  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  one  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Corbyn,  of  the  Gate,  still  preserves  their  name  and  residence  at  a  spot  in  the  parish 
yet  called  the  Gate.— PAj/^jm. 
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TRIALS,  continuecL 

lUIMARKABLB  ANO  MBMORABLB  TRIALS  DURIKO  THE  LAST  HUITDIIKD  VKAIW. 

Of  the  infunous  colonel  CharteriB,  for  the  rape  of  Ann  Bond  Febmuy  25,  1730 

Of  captain  PorteouB,  at  Edinburgh,  for  murder  (see  PorUout)  .  July  6,  1736 

Of  the  celebrated  Jennp  Diver ^  fur  felony,  executed    .  ...  March  18.  1740 

Of  William  Duell,  executed  for  murder  at  Tyburn,  but  who  came  to  life  when  about 

undergoing  diaaection  at  Surgeons'  Hall  ....         Norember  94,  1740 

Of  lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino,  for  high  treason  July  88.  1746 

Of  Mary  Uamilton,  for  marrying  with  her  own  sex,  14  wives  .         .      October  7,  1746 

Of  lord  Lorat,  80  yean  of  age,  for  high  treason ;  beheaded  March  9,  1747 

Of  Frency,  the  celebrated  Irish  robber,  who  surruidered  himself  July  9.  1748 

Of  Amy  UutchinBon,  burnt  at  Ely,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  Norember  5,  1750 

Of  Miss  Blandy,  for  the  murder  of  her  father ;  hanged        ....        March  3,  lysi 
Of  Ann  Williaxns,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  burnt  alive  .    April  II,  17£3 

Of  Eugene  Aram,  for  murder  at  York ;  executed  ....     August  13,  1739 

Of  the  earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  steward ;  executed  .    April  16.  1760 

Of  Mr.  Mac  Naughten,  at  Strabane,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Knox  December  8,  1/61 

Of  Ann  Bedingfield,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  burnt  alive  .      Afnil  8>  1763 

Of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  celebrated  alderman  of  London,  for  an  obsoene  poem,  called  an 

"Essay  on  Woman"  FehmaxySl,  1764 

Of  the  murderers  of  captain  Glass,  hia  wife,  daughter,  mate,  and  paaaengen^  on  board 

theship  £ar/o/&imfioicA,  atsea  March  3^  ITiS 

Of  the  celebrated  Elisabeth  Brownrigg,  for  the  murder  of  one  of  her  apprcntioea,  a 

female ;  hanged September  12,  1767 

Of  lord  Baltimore,  the  notorious  libertine,  and  his  female  accomplices,  for  rape,  March  28,  1768 
Of  the  great  cause  between  the  families  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas  February  27.  1768 

Of  the  great  Valentia  cause  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  Ireland  .         .  March  18,  1772 

Of  the  cause  of  Somerset  the  slave,  establishing  the  great  point  of  freedom  to  slaveB  upon 

British  ground ;  judgment  given,  after  a  long  trial  (see  Somerset  the  B/odc)  .  Jane  22,  1772 

*'  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall." 

Of  Mrs.  Herring,  at  Dublin,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband ;  burnt  in  St.   Stephenls 

Oreen,  in  that  city  October  24.  1773 

Of  the  two  brothers,  Messra  Perrean,  bankers  and  wine-merchants,  forfoi^gtfy ;  hanged 

(see  Forgerp)  January  17,  1776 

Of  the  duchess  of  Kingston,  for  marrying  two  husbands ;  guilty  (see  Kingston  ^  Duchess 

OA  her  Trial April  15,  1776 

Of  Dr.  Dodd.  for  forging  a  bond  of  4200/.,  in  the  name  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield :  found 

guilty,  February  22  (see  Forgery) ;  executed June  27,  17T7 

Of  admiral  Keppel,  by  court  martial ;  honourably  acquitted  .         .     February  11,  1779 

Of  Mr.  Hackman,  for  the  murder  of  Biiss  Reay,  when  coming  out  of  the  theatre  royal. 

Covent-garden  April  16.  1779 

Of  lord  George  Gordon,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  acquitted  Febmary  5,  1781 

Of  Mr.  Woodfall,  tho  celebrated  printer,  for  a  libel  on  lord  Loughborough,  aftenrards 

lord  chancellor Norember  10,  1786 

Of  lord  George  Gordon,  for  a  libel  on  the  queen  of  France ;  guilty  January  28,  1788 

Of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings ;  a  trial  which  lasted  seven  years  and  three  months  (aee  Heut' 

ingsy  Trial  of),  commenced February  13,  1788 

Of  the  proprietors  of  The  Times  London  newspaper,  for  a  libel  on  the  prince  of  Wales ; 

guilty Februarys,  1790 

Of  Rcnwick  Williams,  called  the  Monster,  for  stabbing  women  in  the  streets  of  London 

(see  Monster)  July  8,  1790 

Of  the  celebrated  Barrington,  the  pickpocket,  the  most  extraordinary  adept  in  his  art ; 

transported September  22,  1790 

Of  Thomas  Paine,  the  celebrated  political  writer  and  Deist,  for  hia  libels  in  the  Rights  <tf 

Man  :  guilty Deoember  18.  170 

Of  Louis  XVL  of  France;  began  Deoember  11,  1792;  condemned  January  20;  and 

beheaded  (see  Fran^)  January  21,  1793 

Of  the  queen  of  Franoe,  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  of  Louis  XYL  ;  guillotined  .  Oct.  16,  1799 
Of  Andiibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  for  lib^ ;  sentenced  to  two  yeanT  impriaonment,  and 

a  fine  of  500^  January  29,  1794 

Of  madame  Elizabeth  of  France,  sister  to  the  king,  Louis  XTI. ;  beheaded  May  10.  1794 

Of  Mr.  Purefoy,  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  colonel  Roper,  in  a  very  memorable  du^ ; 

acquitted  August  14,  1794 

Of  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  and  Downie,  at  Edinburgh,  for  treason  September  3,  1/94 

Of  Messrs.  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  Joyce,  for  h^  treason;  acquitted  (aee 

/Tardy,  and  also  T^eftMOl, Ootobsr99,  1791 

Of  the  earl  of  Abingdon,  for  hia  libel  on  Mr.  Serman ;  guilty  Deoembv  1^  1794 
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TRIALS,  continued. 

Of  the  celebrated  major  Semple,  atioM  Lisle,  for  felony  .    February  18,  179A 

Of  the  rev.  William  Jackson,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  in  Dublin ;  he  soon  after  died 

in  prison .         .        April  24,  1795 

Of  Mr.  Redhead  Yorke,  at  York,  for  a  seditious  libel       .  .  November  37,  1795 

Of  lord  Westmeath  v.  Bradshaw,  for  erim,  eoM. ;  damages,  lO.OOW.  March  4,  17S0 

Of  lord  Valentia  v.  Mr.  Oawler,  for  adultery  *,  damages  2000/.    .  June  16,  171M 

Of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  for  libels  on  kingly  government ;  guilty  .       July  8,  1796 

Of  sir  Godfrey  Webster  v.  tord  Holland,  for  adultery ;  600(M.  .  February  27,  1797 

Of  Parker,  the  mutlnaer  at  the  Nore,  called  admiral  Parker  (see  Mutinies  in  the  Britith 

Fleet)  June  27,  1797 

Of  Boddington  v.  Boddington,  for  crim.  eon. ;  damages  10,000/.  September  5,  1797 

Of  William  Orr,  at  Carrickfergus,  for  high  treason ;  executed  October  12,  1797 

Of  Mrs.  Phepoe,  o/uw  Benstm,  the  celebrated  murderess  December  9,  1797 

Of  the  murderers  of  colonel  St  George  and  Mr.  Uniacke,  at  Cork  April  15,  1798 

Of  the  celebrated  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  banister,  and  O'Coigley ,  at  Maidstone,  for  treason ; 

the  latter  hanged May  21,  1798 

Of  sir  Edward  Crosbie  and  others,  for  high  treason  ;  hanged  June  1,  1798 
Of  Beauchamp  Bagenal  Harvey,  at  Wexford,  for  h^h  treason  June  81,  179R 
Of  tiie  two  Messrs.  Sheares,  at  Dublin,  for  high  treason ;  executed  .  .  July  12,  1796 
Of  Theobald  Woulffe  Tone,  by  court  martial  (he  died  on  the  I8th)  November  10,  1798 
Of  lord  Thanet,  for  his  conduct  at  Arthur  0'C<nmor's  trial  .  June  10,  1799 
Of  sir  Harry  Browne  Hayes,  for  carrying  off  Miss  Pike,  of  Cork  April  13,  1800 
Of  Hatfield,  for  shooting  at  George  UL  (lee  Hatfield)  ....  June  96,  1800 
Of  Mr.  Tighe  of  Westmeath  v.  Jones,  for  erim.  con. ;  damages  10,000/.  .  December  2,  1800 
Of  the  mutineers  at  Bantry  Bay ;  hanged  (see  Bantrjf  Bay)  .  January  8.  1802 
Of  Charles  Hayes,  for  the  obscene  libel  The  Man  of  Fashion  January  9,  1809 
Of  the  mutineers  of  the  TinUraire  and  other  ships,  at  Portsmouth  January  11,  1802 
Of  governor  Wall,  for  cruelty  and  murder,  twenty  years  before  (see  Ooree)  January  28,  1802 
Of  Crawley,  for  tiie  murder  of  two  females  in  Peter's-row,  Dublin  March  16,  1809 
Of  colonel  Despard  and  his  associates,  for  high  treason ;  hanged  on  the  top  of  Horse- 
monger-lane  gaol  (see  Detpard)            February  7,  1803 

Of  M.  Peltier,  for  a  libel  on  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  then  first  consul  of  France,  in  r^in« 

biffut  gvdity  February  21,  1803 

Of  Robert  Aslett,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  England,  for  embezalement  and  frauds ;  the  loss 

to  the  Bank,  390,000/. ;  found  not  guUtp, aa  account  of  the  invalidity  of  the  bills,  July  8,  1803 
Of  Robert  Emmett,  at  Dublin,  for  high  treason ;  executed  next  day  .  September  19,  1803 
Of  Keenan,  one  of  the  murderers  of  lord  BUlwarden  ;  hanged         .         .  October  2,  1803 

Of  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  murder  of  the  supposed  Hatnmertmith  Ohott  .  .  January  13,  1804 
Of  Lockhart  and  Laudon  Gordon,  for  carrying  off  Mrs.  Lee  .  March  6,  1804 

Of  general  Moreau  and  others,  for  conspiracy,  in  France  .         .  May  29,  1804 

Of  the  rev.  C.  Massy  v.  Marquess  of  Headfort,  for  erim.  con. ;  10,000/.    .  July  27,  1804 

Of  William  Cooper,  the  Hackney  Monster ^  for  offences  against  females  .  April  27,  1805 
Of  Hamilton  Rowan,  in  Dublin ;  pleaded  the  king's  pardon  .  July  1.  1805 

Of  Judge  Johnson,  for  a  libel  on  the  earl  of  Hardwicke ;  guilty  .  November  23,  1805 

Of  general  Picton,  for  applying  the  torture  to  Louisa  Calderon,  to  extort  confession,  at 

Trinidad  ;  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  guilty  .       February  21,  1806 

Of  Mr.  Patch,  for  the  murder  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Bligh  .         .        .  April  6,  18(J6 

Of  lord  Melville,  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons ;  acquitted  .  June  12,  1806 

Of  the  Warrington  gang,  for  unnatural  offences ;  executed  .  August  23,  1806 

Of  Palm,  the  bookseller,  by  a  French  military  commission,  at  Brennau  August  26,  1806 

Of  lord  Cloncurry  v.  sir  John  B.  Piers,  for  crim.  con. ;  damages  20,000/.  .  February  19,  1807 
Of  Holloway  and  Haggerty,  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Steele ;  thirty  persons  were  crushed 

to  death  at  their  execution,  at  the  Old  Bailey  ....         February  20,  1807 

Of  sir  Home  Popham,  by  court  martial ;  reprimanded  .  March  7,  1807 

Of  Knight  V.  Dr.  Wolcot,  aliai  Peter  Pindar,  for  erim.  con.         .         .  June  27,  1807 

Of  lieut.  Berry,  of  H.M.S.  Hazard^  tot  an  unnatural  offence  .  October  2,  1807 

Of  lord  Elgin  v.  Ferguson,  for  crim.  con. ;  damages  10,000/.         .  December  22,  1807 

Of  Simmons,  the  murderer  of  the  Boreham  family,  at  Hoddesdon  March  4,  18(.'8 

Of  sir  Arthur  Paget,  for  crim,  con,  witii  lady  Borringdon  .        .         July  14,  1806 

Of  major  Campbell,  for  killing  captain  Boyd  in  a  duel ;  hanged  .  August  4,  1808 

Of  Peter  Finnerty  and  others,  for  a  libel  on  the  duke  of  York  .  November  9,  1808 

Of  the  duke  of  York,  by  inqutay  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  charges  preferred  against 

him  by  colonel  Wardle ;  from  January  26  to  ...       March  20,  1809 

Of  Wellesley  v.  lord  Paget,  for  erim.  eon. ;  damages  90,000/.  May  19,  1809 

Of  the  King  v,  Valentine  Jones,  for  breach  of  duty  as  oommissary-general  May  26,  1809 

Of  earl  of  Leicester  v.  Morning  Herald,  for  a  libel ;  damages,  1000/.  .  June  99,  1800 

Of  Wright  V.  colonel  Wardle,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke's  furniture  July  1,  1809 

Of  WUliam  Cobbett,  lor  a  Ubel  on  the  German  Legion ;  convicted  July  9,  \\m 
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TRIALS,  continued. 

Of  the  boa.  captain  Lake,  for  putting  Robert  Jeffeiy,  a  Britith  seaman,  on  abore  at 

Sombrero ;  diamiated  tiie  senrice  (see  Sombrero)        ....        Febmary  10.  ISIO 
Of  Mr.  Perry,  for  libels  in  tiie  Morning  CkronieU  ;  acquitted 
Of  tbe  Vere-street  gang,  for  uzmatural  offences ;  gnilty  ■ 
Of  Peter  Finnerty.  for  a  libel  on  lord  Castlereai^ ;  Judgment 
Of  the  King  r.  Measra  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for  libels;  guilty 


M.  mo 

SI),  I81A 
31.  1811 
February  23.  I8I1 
Of  ensign  Uepbum,  and  White,  thedrummer;  both  were  executed  .        .  Marob  7*  1811 


March  IS.  1«11 

June  15,  1811 

June  19,  1811 

June  S8;  1811 

November  21, 1811 


Of  Walter  Cox,  in  Dublin,  for  libels ;  he  stood  in  the  pillory 
Of  the  King  r.  William  Cobbett,  for  UbeU ;  ooUTlcted 
Of  lord  Louth,  in  Dublin ;  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  fine 
Of  the  Berkeley  cause,  before  the  house  of  peers ;  concluded 
Of  Dr.  Sheridan,  physician,  on  a  charge  of  sedition ;  acquitted 
Of  Oale  Jones,  for  seditious  and  blasphemous  libds ;  convicted  November  K,  Ull 

Of  ^Ir.  Thomas  Kirwan.  in  Dublin,  a  Catholic  delegate ;  convicted  January  23,  mi 

Of  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton,  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy ;  convicted  MmxA  18.  18U 

Of  Bellingham,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  prime  minister  .        May  15,  181i 

Of  the  King  v.  Mr.  LovcU,  of  the  ^atetman,  for  Ubd ;  guilty  .  NoTetnber  19,  1811 

Of  Messrs.  John  and  Leigh  Hunt,  for  libels  in  the  Examiner  ;  convicted  December  9.  I«li 
Of  the  marquis  of  Sligo,  for  concealing  a  sea  deserter        .  .  December  16,  Igli 

Of  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  at  York ;  executed  .  January  7,  1813 

Of  Mr.  Hugh  Fitzpatrick,  for  publishing  Scully's  Uittorf  </  the  Penal  Law$  February  G.  18i3 
Of  the  divorce  cause  against  tiie  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  adultery  .         .        April  11,  1819 

Of  Mr.  John  Magee,  in  Dublin,  for  libels  in  the  Evening  Poet,-  guilty      .  July  96,  1813 

Of  Nicholson,  the  murderer  of  Bfr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar ;  hanged        .  August  SI ,  1813 

Of  Tuite,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goulding ;  executed  .  October  7.  1813 

Of  the  celebrated  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  for  a  libel  on  the  right  hen.  Wm.  Veeey  Fitxgerald, 

now  lord  Fitxgerald F^n-uary  7,  1814 

Of  admiral  Bradley,  at  Winchester,  for  frauds  in  ship  letters  August  18.  1814 

Of  lord  Cochrane,  Cochrane  Johnstone,  fierengor.  Butt,  and  others,  ftnr  frauds  in  the 

public  funds;  convicted  (see  i6>toc^)  February  SS.  J814 

Of  colonel  Quentin,  of  the  loth  hussars,  by  court-martial  .         .    November  IQ,  1814 

Of  sir  John  Henry  Mildmay,  bart,  for  crim.  eon.  with  the  oounteas   of  Roeeberry ; 

damages,  15,000/. Deoesnber  5.  1814 

Of  the  King  v.  Brider,  on  a  charge  of  incest ;  guilty  ....  February  17.  1816 
Of  George  Bamett,  for  shooting  at  Miss  Kelly,  of  Covent-garden  theatre  .  April  8,  1816 
Of  captain  Hutchinson,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Paris,  for  aiding  tbe  eecape 

of  count  Lavalette  (see  LavaUtWt  Escape) April  24,  1816 

Of  "  captain  Grant,"  the  famous  Irish  robber,  at  Biaryborougfa  August  16,  1816 

Of  Vaughan,  a  police-officer,  Maekay,  and  Browne,  for  conspiracy  to  induce  men  to 

commit  felonies  to  obtain  the  reward ;  convicted  ....  August  SI,  1816 
Of  colunul  Stanhope,  by  court-martial,  at  Cambray,  in  France  September  23.  1816 

Of  Cashman,  the  intrepid  seaman,  for  the  Spa-fields  riots,  and  outiagea  oo  Snow-hill; 

convicted  and  hanged  (see  Spajleids) January  SO,  W7 

Of  count  Maubreuil,  at  Paris,  for  robbing  the  queen  of  Westphalia     .         .  May  2,  1817 

Of  Mr.  R.  G.  Butt,  for  a  libel  on  lord  chief-Justioe  Ellenborough  .         .      M^  23.  1817 

Of  Bfr.  Woollcr.  for  libels  on  the  government  and  ministers         .        •         .  June  6,  1817 

Of  Thistlewood,  Dr.  Watson,  Hooper,  and  others,  for  treason  .  June  9.  1817 

Of  the  murderers  of  the  Lynch  family,  at  Wildgoose-lodge,  Ireland  .  .  July  19,  1817 
Of  Mr.  Roger  O'Connor,  on  a  charge  of  robbing  the  mail ;  acquitted        .  August  5.  1817 

Of  Urandreth,  Turner,  and  others,  at  Derby,  for  high  treason  .         .    October  15,  1817 

Of  Hone,  the  bookseller,  for  parodies ;  throe  trials  before  lord  Ellenborougb ;  remarkable 

for  his  extemporaneous  and  succemful  defence  .         .     December  18,  19,  20, 1817 

Of  Mr.  Dick,  for  tbe  abduction  and  rape  of  Miss  Crockatt         .  .         March  91,  1818 

Of  the  memorable  appeal  of  murder  case,  Ashford,  the  brother  of  Mary  Aabford,  against 

her  murderer,  Abraliam  Thornton  (see  Battel,  Wager  of)  •  •  .  April  16,  1818 
Of  the  rev.  Dr.  Ollalloran.  for  forging  a  frank  (aee  Transportation)  .  September  9,  1818 
Of  Rob«t  Johnston,  at  Edinburgh  ;  his  dreadful  execution  December  3U,  1818 

Of  bir  Manassch  Lopez,  for  bribery  at  Gram  pound  (see  Bribery)       .  March  18,  1819 

Of  Bagueley,  Drummond,  and  others,  at  Chester,  for  sedition  April  17,  1819 

Of  Moeeloy,  Woolf,  and  others,  merchants,  for  conspiracy  and  fraud  April  80,  1819 

Of  Corlile,  for  the  publication  of  Paine's  .^y«q/'A<Mi«oii,&c.  •         .   October  15,  1819 

Of  Mr.  John  Scanian,  at  Limerick,  for  the  murder  of  Ellen  Hanly  .         Marcb  14.  1898 

Of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  at  Leicester,  for  a  seditious  libel  .     Bfareb  23,  18B9 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  and  others,  for  their  conduct  at  the  Manchester  meeting ;  convicted 

(see  Manchester  Rtform  Meeting)  March  27,  18K> 

Of  sir  Charles  Wolseley  and  rev.  Bfr.  Harrison,  for  sedition ;  guilty  .      April  IQ,  1898 

Of  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Brunt,  Davidson,  and  Tidd,  for  the  oonspincy  to  murder  tbe 

king's  ministers ;  commenced  (see  Cato  street  Conspiracy)  AprU  17,  18M 
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TRIALS,  eantinued. 

OfLouvel,  in  France,  for  the  murder  of  the  dnkedeBerrI  Juno  7,  1820 

Of  lord  Glerawley  v.  Mr.  John  Bum,  for  erim.  con*  ....  June  18, 1830 

Of  the  individuals  charged  with  high  treaaon,  at  Glasgow  .       July  25,  ISiiO 

Of  Mi^or  Cartwright  and  others,  at  Warwick,  for  sedition  Augusts.  1820 

Of  •*  Little  Waddington,"  for  a  seditious  libel ;  acquitted  September  19.  18?0 

Of  lieutenant-colonel  French,  6th  dragoon  gnsxds.  by  court-martial  .  September  19,  1820 

Of  Caroline,  queen  of  England,  before  the  house  of  lords,  for  adultery,  oonamenoed 

August  16 ;  it  terminated  (see  Queen  Caroline's  Trial)  .  .  November  10,  1830 

Of  the  female  murderers  of  Miss  Thompson,  in  Dublin  ;  hanged  May  1,  1821 

Of  David  Haggart,  an  extraordinary  robber,  and  man  of  singularly  erentful  life,  at 

Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  a  turnkey June  9,  1821 

Of  Samuel  D.  Hajrward,  the  favourite  man  of  fashion,  for  burglary  .    October  8.  1821 

Of  the  murderers  of  Mm  Torrance,  in  Ireland;  convicted  and  hanged     .    December  17,  1821 
Of  Cussen,  Leahy,  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Gould     .         .  July  29.  1822 

Of  Bartholemi,  in  Paris,  for  the  abduction  of  Elizabeth  Florence     .  September  23,  1822 

Of  Cutbbert  v.  Browne,  singular  action  for  deceit        ....  January  28,  1823 

Of  the  famous  "  Bottle  Conspirators, "  in  Ireland,  by  ex-cffido  .     February  23,  1823 

Of  the  extraordinary  **  Earl  of  Portsmouth  case."  commenced  March  18.  1823 

Of  Probert,  Hunt,  and  Thurtell,  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Wearo ;  Probert  turned  king's 

evidoice,  but  was  afterwards  hanged  (see  Executiont)         .         .  January  5.  1824 

Of  Mr.  Conolly.  for  the  murder  of  Grange,  the  bailiff  ....  January  26,  1824 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Fauntleroy.  banker  of  London,  for  forgery ;  hanged  •       October  30,  1824 

Of  Foote  V.  Hayne,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  damages  3000^     .    December  22,  1824 
Of  Mr.  Joseph  Haydn,  for  a  libel  on  marquess  Welleeley ;  continued  three  days  in  the 

court  of  King's  Bench  ;  the  Jury  discharged  without  coming  to  a  verdict .  January  26,  1825 
Of  Mr.  Henry  Savary.  a  banker's  son  at  Bristol,  for  forgery  April  4.  IWtb 

Of  O'Keefe  and  Bonrke.  the  murderers  of  the  Franks  family    .  August  18,  1825 

Of  John  Grosset  Muirhead,  esq.,  for  indecent  practices     ....     October  21.  1825 
Of  the  case  of  Mr.  Wellesl^  Pule  and  the  Misses  Long ;  commenced  November  9,  1825 

Of  captain  Bligh  v.  the  hon.  Wm.  Wellesley  Pole,  for  adultery  November  25,  1825 

Of  Fisher  v.  Stockdale,  for  a  libel  in  Harriette  Wilson  .        ,        .        .  March  20,  1826 

Of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  others,  for  abduction  of  Miss  Turner    .        March  24,  1827 
Of  the  rer.  Robert  Taylor,  for  blasphemy ;  found  guilty  .        October  24,  1827 

Of  Richmond  Seymour,  esq.  and  Macklin,  for  an  unnatural  crime  March  12.  1828 

Of  Richard  Glllam,  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Bagstcr,  at  Taunton  .    April  8,  1828 

Of  Mr.  Montgomery,  for  forgery ;  he  committed  suicide  in  prison  on  the  morning  ap- 

pointe«l  for  his  execution July  4.  1828 

Of  Brinklett,  for  the  death  of  lord  Mount  Sandford  by  a  kick  .  .     July  IC,  1828 

Of  William  Cordcr,  for  the  murder  of  Maria  Marten  ;  executed  .       August  6,  1828 

Of  Grace,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  at  Clonmel ;  hanged  August  8,  1828 

Of  Joseph  Hunton,  a  quaker  merchant,  for  forgery ;  hanged  .    October  28,  1828 

Of  Burke,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  Burking  murders:  Hare,  his  accomplice,  became  ap- 
prover fsee  Burking)  ....  ....      December  24,  1828 

Of  the  King  V.  Buxton  and  others,  for  a  fraudulent  marriage    .  March  21,  1829 

Of  Jonathan  Martin,  for  setting  fire  to  YOTk  Minster  .  March  31,  1829 

Of  Stewart  and  his  wife,  noted  murderers,  at  Glasgow ;  hanged  July  14,  1829 

Of  Reinbauer,  the  Bavarian  priest,  for  his  murders  of  women  August  4,  1829 

Of  captain  Dickenson,  by  court  martial,  at  Portsmouth ;  acquitted  August  26,  1829 

Of  Mr.  Alexander,  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal,  for  libels  on  the  duke  of  Wellington ; 

convicted February  10,  1830 

Of  Clune,  Ac,  at  Ennis,  for  cutting  out  the  tongues  of  the  Doylea  March  4,    1830 

Of  Mr.  Comyn,  for  burning  his  house,  in  the  county  of  Clare ;  hanged  March  6,  1830 

Of  Mr.  Lambrecht,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  a  duel         .  April  2,  1830 

Of  captain  Moir,  for  the  murder  of  William  Malcolm ;  hanged  .    July  30,  1830 

Of  captains  Smith  and  Markharo,  for  killing  Mr.  O'Grady  in  a  duel     .        .    August  24,  1830 
Of  captain  Helsham,  for  the  murder  of  lieut.  Crowther  in  a  duel  October  8,  1830 

Of  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  for  the  manslaughter  of  Miss  Cashin  (see  Quacks)      .    October  30,  1830 
Of  Polignao,  Peyronnet,  and  other  ministers  of  France  (see  France)  December  SI,  1830 

Of  Carlile,  for  a  seditious  libel,  inciting  to  a  riot ;  guilty   ....    January  10,  1831 
Of  Mr.  D.  O'Connell,  lor  breach  of  a  proclamation  ;  pleaded  guilty  .     February  12.  1831 

Of  St.  John  Long,  for  manslaughter  of  Mrs.  Lloyd  (see  Quacks)  .         .  February  19,  1831 

Of  Mr.  Luke  Dillon,  for  the  violation  of  Miss  Friaell ;  convicted     .  .    April  14.  1831 

Of  mi^or  Dundas,  for  the  seduction  of  Miss  Adams ;  damages  300M.    .  May  26.  1H31 

Of  Mr.  Cobbett,  for  a  seditious  libel;  the  Jury  could  not  agree  July  7,  1831 

Of  the  rev.  Robert  Taylor  (who  obtained   the  revolting  distinction  of  "  the  Devil's 

Chaplainlf  for  reviling  the  RcDRKMaa ;  convicted         ....  July  6,  1831 

Of  Mr.  and  Bfra.  Deacle  v.  Mr.  Bingham  Baring.  M.P July  14,  1831 

Of  Bird,  a  boy  14  years  of  age,  for  the  murder  of  a  child ;  hanged  .        August  1,  IBS'* 
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Of  tbe  great  cause,  earl  of  Kingston  v.  lord  Lorton ;  commenced  .  .  Noreinber  9,  IS^I 
Of  Bishop  and  Williams,  for  murder  of  the  Italian  boy  (see  Burking)  .  Deoember  3.  1R31 
Of  the  earl  of  Marr,  in  Scotland,  for  shooting  at  Mr.  Oldham  Deconber  17,  lasi 

Of  Elisabeth  Cooke,  for  the  murder  of  Mra  Walsh,  by  "  Burking"     .  Jmnnarje,  I83S 

Of  colonel  Br«eton,  by  court  martial,  at  Bristol  (see  Briitol)  Jmnumtj  9,  183S 

Of  theranrderersoflfr.  Blood,  of  Applerale.  county  of  Clare    .  .    FebmarySS,  1832 

Of  William  Duggan,  at  Cork,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  others  .  March  26,  183S 

Of  the  murderers  of  the  five  policemen,  at  Ennis April  9,  1832 

Of  Mr.  Hodgson  (srm  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Aston)  v.  Greene  .       July  2S,  ISS 

Of  the  mayor  of  Bristol,  for  neglect  of  duty  in  the  Bristol  riots  Octob«>98.  ISti 

Of  rey.  Mr.  Irving,  by  his  own  (the  Soots)  church,  for  here^  .    Mmr«±  13.  1832 

Of  lord  Teynham  and  Donbm,  a  tailor,  for  swindling ;  guilty   .  Blay  10,  183S 

Of  Mr.  Baring  WsU,  M.P. ;  most  honourably  acquitted  ...       May  11,  I8SS 

Of  captain  Wathen,  15th  hussars,  by  court-martial,  at  Cork ;  honourably  acquitted  ;  his 

colonel,  lord  Brudenell,  removed  from  his  command  .  .     January  — ,  1834 

Of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tt*w«£[un  for  libels;  guilty    ....  February  6.  18M 

Of  Afary  Ann  Burdock,  the  celebrated  murderess,  at  Bristol  .  April  10.  183S 

Of  sir  John  de  Beauvoir,  for  perjury ;  acquitted May  29,  18tf 

Of  Fieschi,  at  Paris,  for  attempting  the  life  of  the  king,  Louis-Philippe,  by  exploding  an 

infernal  machine  (seo  Fittchi) January  30,  1838 

Of  the  hon.  G.  C.  Norton  v.  lord  Melbourne,  in  court  of  Common  Pleaa,  for  erim.  con, 

with  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  ;  verdict  for  the  defendant  ....  June  22.  1836 
Of  Dr.  Morrison  v.  proprietors  of  Weekly  Dispatch,  for  libel  .    February  10.  18:17 

Of  lord  De  Roos  v.  Cumming,  for  defamation,  charging  lord  de  Roos  with  cheating  at 

cards ;  verdict  for  Mr.  Cumming  February  10,  1837 

Of  James  Greenacre  and  Sarah  Gale,  for  the  murder  of  Hannah  Browne:  Grccnacre 

convicted  and  hanged  ;  Gale  tranqwrted  April  10.  1837 

Of  Francis  Hastings  Medhurst,  esq.,  for  killing  Mr.  Joseph  AIsop ;  guilty  April  IS.  IHM 

Of  Bolam,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Millie ;  verdict,  mazudaughter  .         .        July  Sii,  1839 

Of  rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  at  Chester,  for  inflammatory  language    .  August  15,  18:9 

Of  John  Frost,  an  ex-magistrate,  and  others,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  guilty :  eenteoce 

oonunuted  to  transportation  (see  Newport) December  31.  189 

Of  Courvoisier,  for  the  murder  of  lord  William  Russell ;  hanged  June  18.  90.  IMO 

Of  Gould,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Templeman ;  transported  .  June  ^.  1840 

Of  Edward  Oxford,  charged  with  attempting  the  life  of  the  queen  ;  adjudged  insane, 

and  confined  in  Bethlehem-hoq>ital  (see  oi/ord)       ....  July  9,  10,  1846 

Of  madame  Lafarge.  in  France,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband  ;  guilty .  *  Sept  2,  18«i 
Of  prince  Louis  Napoleon,  for  his  descent  upon  Franco  (see  France)  .  .  October  6,  1840 
Of  captain  R.  A.  Reynolds,  11th  hussars,  by  court-martial ;  guilty  :  the  sentence  excited 

great  popular  displeasure  against  his  colonel,  lord  Cardigan  October  90,  1840 

Of  lord  Cardigan,  before  the  house  of  peers,  capitally  charged  for  wounding  captain 

Harvey  Tuckett,  in  a  diiel ;  acquitted February  161,  1841 

Of  the  Wallaces,  brothers,  merchants,  for  having  wilfully  caused  the  destrucUon  of  the 

ship  Drya/i  at  sea,  to  defraud  the  underwriters :  transported  .    March  4,  1841 

Of  Josiah  Mister,  for  attempting  the  life  of  Mr.  Mackreth  ;  guilty    .  Maicfa  23,  1841 

Of  Bartholomew  Murray,  at  Chester,  for  murder  of  Mrs.  Cook    .  .         Aprfl  5,  1841 

Of  the  earl  of  Waldegrave  and  captain  Duff,  for  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  police  con- 
stable ;  guilty,  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  fines  of  200<.,  and  2W. ;  Judgment,  May  3k  IMl 

Of  madame  Lafarge  again,  for  robbery  of  diamonds August  7,  IMl 

Of  the  great  case,  Allen  Bogle  verttu  Mr.  Lawson,  publish^  of  the  Tiwuti  new^wper, 
for  an  alleged  libel,  in  stating  the  plaintiff  to  be  connected  with  numerous  bank  fcMgers 
throughout  Europe  in  their  schemes  to  defraud  Messrs.  Glynn  and  ctnnpany,  bankoa, 
of  London,  by  means  of  fictitious  letters  of  credit ;  damages^  one  farthing.  This  expo- 
sure, so  honourable  to  the  Times,  led  to  the  Timet  Tettimonial  Aug.  16,  1841 
Of  Mr.  M'Leod.  at  Utica,  America,  for  taking  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroling, 

commenced ;  he  is  acquitted  after  a  trial  that  lasted  eight  days  .  .  October  4,  1841 
Of  Robert  Blakesley,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burden,  of  Eastcheap  ;  hanged,  October  28;  1841 
Of  Mr.  Beaumont  Smith,  for  the  forgery  of  exchequer  bills  to  an  immense  amount ;  be 

pleads  guilty,  and  is  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  .    Deoembur  4,  1841 

Of  Sophia  Darbon  v.  Rosser  ;  breach  of  promise  of  marriage ;  damagea,  16001.  .  Dea  8,  1841 
Of  Dr.  Webster,  for  bribery  at  an  election  of  St  Alban's  ;  acquitted  .    Murch  X  1842 

Of  Mr.  John   Levick  and  Antonio  Mattel,  principal  and  second  in  the  duel  in  which 

Lieut  Adams  was  killed,  at  Malta ;  both  acquitted  ....    March  10,  1842 

Of  Vivier,  courier  of  the  Morning  Herald,  at  Boulogne,  for  conveying  tbe  Indian  mai^ 

through  France,  for  that  Journal,  contrary  to  the  French  regulations  .        .    April  13^  1842 
Of  Daniel  Good,  for  the  murder  of  Jane  Jones ;  the  memorable  Boefaamptoa  mord^  ; 
found  guil^,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged May  13,  1842 
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Of  John  Fnmcia,  for  attempting  to  aamssfaiate  the  queen.  (See  article  Francii)  June  17»  1849 
Of  Blr.  Macready  agalnat  the  Ditpatch  newspaper,  for  libel ;  damages  M.  .  June  23,  1843 
Of  Patriek  Byrne  in  Ireland,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hall  ....  June  90,  184S 

Of  Thomas  Cooper,  for  the  murder  of  Daly,  the  policeman ;  hanged  July  4,  1842 

Of  Nicholas  Suisse,  valet  of  the  late  marquess  of  Hertford,  at  the  prosecution  of  that 

noblranan's  executors,  charged  with  enormous  frauds ;  acquitted .  .     July  6,  I84S 

Of  M*Oill  and  others,  for  the  abduction  of  Mis  Crellin ;  gnilty  .     August  8.  1849 

Of  Nicholas  Suisse  again,  upon  like  charges,  and  again  acquitted  August  94.  1849 

Of  Bean,  for  pointing  a  pistol  at  the  queen ;  18  months'  imprisonment .  .  August  25,  1849 
Of  the  persons  implicated  in  the  disturbances  and  outrages  in  the  proTinces,  under  a 

special  commission  at  Stafford,  commenced October  1,  1849 

Of  the  Cheshire  rioters,  under  a  special  commission,  before  lord  Abinger  .  October  6,  1849 
Of  the  Lancashire  rioters,  also  under  a  special  oonunission    .  October  10,  1842 

Of  Alice  Lowe,  at  the  prosecution  of  lord  Frankfort ;  acquitted  .         .    October  31,  1849 

Of  Mr.  Howard,  attorney,  vertu*  sir  William  Gossett,  seijeont  at  arms  of  the  house  of 

commons,  and  others,  for  a  trespass ;  damages  lOOL  ....        Dec  5,  1849 

Of  Mr.  Egan,  in  Dublin,  for  the  robbeiy  of  a  bank  parcel ;  acquitted  .    Jan.  17,  1843 

Of  the  Rev.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  for  forgery,  guilty;  transportation  for  life  Feb.  1,  1843 

Of  Mao  Naughten.  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  secretary  to  sir  Robert  Peel ; 

acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity March  4,  1843 

Of  the  Rebeccaites,  at  Cardiff,  under  a  special  commission ;  a  principal  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  20  years ;  the  others  pleaded  guilty,  and  two  were 

tranq;K>rted,  and  several  imprisoned October27,  1843 

Of  Samuel  Sidney  Smith,  for  forgery,  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  Nov.  99, 1843 

Of  Edward  Dwyer,  for  the  murder  of  his  child  at  South wark ;  guilty  .  December  1,  1843 
Of  Mr.  Charles  Rosenberg,  on  a  charge  of  larceny  ;  acquitted  December  1,  1843 

Of  Mr*  Holt,  of  the  Age  /  libel  on  the  duke  of  Brunswick  :  guilty     .  .   Jan.  29,  1844 

Of  lieut.  Grant,  second  to  lieut.  Munro,  in  his  duel  with  col.  Fawcett ;  acquitted,  Feb.  14,  1844 
Of  Frazer  v.  Bagley,  for  erim.  con.,  verdict  for  the  defendant  .  .    February  19,  1844 

Of  lord  William  Paget  v.  earl  of  Cardigan,  for  crim.  con.;  verdict  for  defendant,  Feb.  96,  1844 
Of  Mr.  Bolt,  of  the  Age  ;  Ubel  on  lord  WiUiam  Paget ;  guilty       .  .      March  4,  1844 

Of  Mary  Furley,  for  the  murder  of  her  child  in  an  agony  of  despair  .    April  16,  1844 

Of  Mr.  WiUiam  Read,  for  causing  the  loss  of  the  ship  Colina ,-  acquitted     .         April  17»  1844 
Of  the  will- forgers,  Wm.  Henry  Barber,  Joshua  Fletcher,  Oeorgiana  Dorey,  Wm.  San- 
ders, and  Susannah  his  wife;  all  found  guilty,  April  15 ;  sentenced  .    April  22,  1844 
Of  Crouch,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  found  guilty.  May  8  ;  hanged  .  May  27,  1844 
Of  Messrs.  O'Connell  sen.,  O'ConneU  Jun.,  Steele,  Ray,  Barrett,  Gray,  Duffy,  and  rev. 
Thomas  Tiemey,  at  Dublin,  for  political  conspiracy :  the  trial  commenced  Jan.  16 ; 
lasted  94  days,  and  all  the  traversers  were  found  guilty,  Feb.  19.    Proceedings  on 
motions  for  a  new  trial,  Ac,  extended  the  case  into  Easter  term  ;  and  sentenoe  was 
pronounced  upon  all  but  the  clergyman,  on  whom  Judgment  was  remitted    .    May  30,  1844 
Of  Augustus  Dalmas,  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Macfarlane ;  gnilty                        June  14.  1844 
Of  Wm.  Burton  Newenham,  for  the  abduction  of  Miss  Wortham ;  guilty        .    June  17.  1844 

TRIBUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Tribuni  Plebis,  Magistrates  of  Rome,  first  chosen 
from  among  the  commons  to  represent  the  people,  492  b.c.,  at  the  time  the  people, 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  senators,  had  retired  to  Mons  Sacer.  The  first  two 
were  C.  Licinias,  and  L.  Albinos  ;  but  their  number  was  soon  after  raised  to  fire, 
and  37  years  after  to  ten,  which  remained  fixed.  Their  office  was  annual,  and  as 
the  first  had  been  created  on  the  4th  of  the  ides  of  December,  that  day  was  erer 
after  chosen  for  the  election. 

TRICHINOPOLI,  East  Indies,  Sibob  of,  from  1751  to  1755.  Blown  up  by  the 
magazine  of  gunpowder  taking  fire  :  300  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their  lives ;  340,000 
ball-cartridges  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  whole  foundation  shaken,  1772. 

TRIENNIAL  PARLIAMENTS.  Parliaments  every  three  years  were  established 
shortly  after  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  bill  for  the  triennial  assembling  of 
parliament  was  passed  6  William  and  Mary,  1694.  This  act  was  repealed,  and 
septennial  parliaments  were  voted,  which  have  ever  since  continued,  I  George  I., 
1715.     See  Parliaments, 

TRINCOMALEE.  Reckoned  the  finest  harbour  in  the  East  Indies.  Trincomalee  was 
taken  from  the  Dutch,  by  the  English,  in  1782 ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  the 
same  year ;  but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  1 783.  It  surrendered 
to  the  British,  under  colonel  Stewart,  August  26,  1795,  and  was  confirmed  to  Eng- 
land by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802.     See  Ceylon. 

TRINIDAD.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  token  from 
the  Spaniards  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1595  ;  but  the  French  took  it  from  the 
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English  in  1676.  Taken  by  the  British,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  military 
force  under  command  of  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  to  whom  the  island  capitulated, 
Feb.  21, 1797  :  they  captured  two,  and  burnt  three  Spanish  ships  of  war  in  the 
harbour.  This  possession  was  confirmed  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802.     The  insurrection  of  the  negroes  occurred  January  4,  1832.  See  Colonies, 

TRINITY  AND  TRINITARIANS.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  generally  received 
by  all  Christians.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
century,  the  first  who  used  the  term  THnity,  to  express  the  three  sacred  persons  in 
the  Godhead.  His  Defence  qf  Chrutianity  was  edited  by  Gesner,  at  Zurich,  in 
1.546. —  Watkins.  An  order  of  the  Trinity  was  founded,  a..o.  1198,  by  John  de 
Matha  and  Felix  de  Valois.  The  Trinity  fhitemity,  originally  of  fifteen  persons, 
was  instituted  at  Rome  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  1548.  The  act  to  exempt  from 
penalties  persons  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  passed  in  1813. 

TRINITY  COLLEGES.  Trinity  coUege,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Henry  VIII., 
1546.  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  William  fiateman,  bishop  of 
Norwich  (see  Cambridge)^  in  1351.  Trinity  College,  Oxford  :  founded  by  sir 
Thomas  Pope,  1554  (see  Oxford).  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  grant  of  the 
Augustine  monastery  of  All  Saints  within  the  suburbs  for  erecting  this  college, 
conferred  by  queen  Elizabeth,  1591.  First  stone  laid  by  Thomas  Smith,  mayor  of 
Dublin,  January  1,  1593.  New  charter,  1637.  Made  a  barrack  for  soldiers/ 1689. 
— Burnt,    The  principal  or  west  front  erected,  1759.     Library  erected,  1732, 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  London.  Founded  by  sir  Thomas  Spert,  a.d.  1512.  It  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1514,  and  re-incorporated  in  1685.  The  present 
Trinity-house  was  erected  in  1795.  Trinity  Houses  were  founded  at  Deptford, 
at  Hull,  and  at  Newcastle  :  these  three  societies  were  instituted  and  incorporated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  first  in  1512,  the  other  two  in  1537.  By  their  charter  they  had 
the  power  of  examining,  licensing,  and  regulating  pilots,  and  of  erecting  beacons 
and  lighthouses,  and  of  placing  buoys  in  the  channels  and  rirers  :  their  powers  and 
privileges  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  succeeding  kings. — Gibson's  Camden. 

TRINITY  SUNDAY.  The  festiral  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  instituted  by  pope 
Gregory  IV.  in  828,  on  his  ascending  the  papal  chair,  and  is  observed  by  the  I>^^»f! 
and  Protestant  churches  on  the  Sunday  next  following  Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide,  of 
which,  originally,  it  was  merely  an  Octave.  The  observance  of  the  festival  was 
first  enjoined  in  the  council  of  Aries,  1260.  It  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
present  day  by  pope  John  XX.  in  1334. 

TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.  This  celebrated  treaty  of  alliance  was  ratified  between  the 
States-General  and  England,  against  France,  for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  Sweden  afterwards  joining  the  league,  it  was  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance,  January  28,  1668. 

TRIUMPHS.  The  triumph  was  a  solemn  honour  done  generals  of  armies  after  they 
had  won  great  victories,  by  receiring  them  into  the  town  with  great  magnificence 
and  public  acclamations.  Among  the  Romans  there  were  two  sorts — the  great, 
that  was  called  simply  the  triumph  ;  and  the  little,  styled  the  ovation.  They  also 
distinguish  triumphs  into  land  and  sea  triumphs,  accordingly  as  the  bettles  were 
fought    See  Ovaiion, 

TRIUMVIRI.  Three  magistrates  appointed  equally  to  govern  the  Roman  state  with 
absolute  power.  These  officers  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  expiring  independence  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  became  celebrated  for  their  different  pursuits,  their  ambi- 
tion, and  their  various  fortunes.  The  first  triumvirate,  B.C.  60,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  who  at  the  expiration  of  their  office  kindled 
a  civil  war.  The  second  and  last  triumrirate,  b.c.  43,  was  under  Augostos,  Mark 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  through  whom  the  Romans  totally  lost  their  liberty.  Aogostas 
disagreed  with  his  colleagues,  and  after  he  had  defeated  them,  he  made  himself 
absolute  in  Rome.  The  triumvirate  was  in  full  force  at  Rome  for  ahout  twelve 
years.     See  Rome, 

TROPPAU,  CoNORBSs  OF.  The  emperors  Francis  and  Alexander  of  Austria  and 
Russia  met  at  Troppau,  October  20.  The  conference  between  them  and  the  king 
of  Prussia,  against  Naples,  took  place  November  10  ;  and  the  congress  was  traml. 
fcrred  to  Laybach,  nearer  to  Italy,  Dec.  17, 1820.    See  Laybach,  Confess  of. 


R«ign  of  Priam,  or  Podarces  .    .  12S4 

Rape  of  Helen,  by  Alexander  Paris,  ton 
of  Priam,  80  years  before  the  sacking 
of  TToj„—Uomer*$  Jliadt  booh  xxiv., 
line  96A,  Pope's  edit  .         .1204 

Commencement  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Greeks  to  recover  Helen  .    .  1 193 

Troy  taken  and  burned  in  the  night  of 
the  11th  June,  i.  e.  23d  of  the  month 
Thargelion.^- Parian  Marbles.  406 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad. — Apol- 
lodorus 1184 

iBneas  arrives  in  Italy.— Lenglet        .    .1183 
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TROUBADOURS  or  JONGLEURS.  They  first  appeared  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
were  so  encoaraged  by  the  patronage  of  the  court  of  Poitou,  and  by  several  powerful 
princes,  that  they  spread  in  process  of  time  throughout  Europe.  They  cultivated 
poetry  and  music,  and  refinement  followed  in  their  steps,  greatly  improving  the  taste 
and  temper  of  the  times.    To  the  troubadonrs  we  owe  Latin  and  French  poetry. 

TROY.  The  history  of  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  is  at  best  but  obscure,  and  more 
particularly  so  in  times  prior  to  the  reign  of  Dardanus,  who  came  hither  from  Italy 
(or  Crete)  about  the  year  1506  b.c,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Tencer,  prince  of 
the  country,  whom  he  succeeded.  Dardanus  built  a  city,  and  named  it,  after  him- 
self, Dardania :  Troas,  the  second  in  succession  from  Dardanus,  changed  the  name 
to  Troy  ;  and  Ilus,  his  successor,  converted  it  into  Ilium. 

Arrival  of  Soamander  in  Fhrygia  Minor.  War  of  Hercules  and  Laomedon     .    B.C.  1284 

—Blair  ....         B.c.  l.MG 

Teucer  succeeds  his  father  .         .  1003 

Dardanus  succeeds  Teucer.  and  builds  the 

city  of  Dardania 1480 

Reign  of  Ericthonios  .  .  1449 

Reign  of  Troas,  from  whom  the  people 

are  called  Trojans  .  .    .  1374 

The  rape  of  Ganymede  .  1341 

nns.  son  of  Troas,  reigns  .    .  1314 

Reign  of  Laomedon  ....  1S60 
Arrival  of  Hercules  in  Phrygia;    He- 

sione  delivered  from  the  sea-monster. — 

Biatr,  Dsher 1225 

Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  old  Troy,  a  new  city  was  built,  about  thirty  stadia 
distant  from  the  old  site ;  but  though  it  bore  the  same  name,  and  received  ample 
donations  from  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  it  never  rose  to 
much  importance,  and  in  the  age  of  Strabo  was  nearly  in  ruins. — Priestley, 

TROY  WEIGHT.  The  Romans  left  their  ounce,  now  our  avoirdupois  ounce,  in 
Britain. — ArbiUhnot,  The  present  ounce  of  this  weight  was  brought  from  Grand 
Cairo  into  Europe,  about  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a.d.  1095.  It  was  first  adopted 
at  Troyes,  a  city  of  France,  whence  the  name ;  and  is  used  to  weigh  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  The  troy  weight,  Scots,  was  established  by  James  VI.  (our 
James  I.)  in  1618. 

TROYES,  Treaty  or,  between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy,  whereby  it  was 
stipulated  that  Henry  V.  should  marry  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  be 
appointed  rqj^nt  of  France,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  should  inherit  the  crown. 
May  24,  1420.  The  French  were  driven  from  Troyes  by  the  allied  armies,  Feb.  7  ; 
it  was  retaken  by  Napoleon,  Feb.  23 ;  and  was  finally  re-occupied  by  the  allies, 
March  4,  1814. 

TRUMPET.  Some  of  the  Greek  historians  ascribe  the  invention  of  the  trumpet  to 
the  Tyrrhenians,  and  others  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  not  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  First  torches,  then  shells  of  fish,  sounded 
like  trumpets,  were  the  signals  in  primitive  wars. — Potter.  The  speaking-trumpet 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  335  b.c.  Trumpets  were  first 
sounded  before  the  king  in  the  time  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a.d.  790.  Speaking- 
trumpets  were  improved  by  Kircher  in  1652.  Made  by  Salland,  1654.  Philoso- 
phically explained  by  Moreland,  1671. 

TRUMPET-FLOWER,  Bignonia  radicansy  was  brought  hither  from  North  America, 
about  1640.  The  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  Lonicera  tempervirenSf  came  from  North 
America  in  1656.  The  Bignonia  capentis  was  brought  to  England,  from  the  Cape, 
in  1823.  The  Large-flowered  Trumpet-flower,  or  Biffnonia  grand\flora^  was 
brought  from  China  in  1800. 

TUAM,  Archbishoprtc  of.  St  Jarlath,  the  son  of  Loga,  who  sat  in  a.d.  501,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  first  founder  of  the  cathedral  of  Tuam,  though  the  abbey  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  487.  The  church  was  anciently  called  TuaitU'da-Gualand. 
In  the  year  1151,  Edan  O'Hoisin  was  the  first  archbishop,  at  least  the  first  who 
had  the  use  of  the  pall,  for  some  of  his  predecessors  are  sometimes  called  bishops  of 
Connaught,  and  sometimes  archbishops,  by  Irish  historians.  The  see  of  Mayo  was 
annexed  to  Tuam  in  1559.     This  arch-see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by  an 
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extent  returned  anno  28  Elizabeth,  at  50/.  sterling  per  annum. — Beatton.  Toam 
ceased  to  be  archiepiscopal,  conformably  with  the  statate  3  and  4  William  IV., 
1833,  and  is  now  a  bishopric  only.     See  Archbithops, 

TUESDAY,  llie  third  day  of  the  week,  so  called,  ai  is  supposed,  from  TuUeo,  or 
TiWf  a  Saxon  deity,  that  was  particularly  worshipped  on  this  day.  Tuesday  was 
called  the  third  day  among  the  Jews.     See  Week  Dayi, 

TUILERIES,  Paris.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  that  city,  commenced  by  Catharine 
de  Medici,  after  the  plans  of  Philibert  de  Lorme,  a.d.  1564  ;  continued  by  Henry 
IV. ;  and  finished  by  Louis  XIV.  This  palace  was  the  scene  of  great  events  daring 
the  two  memorable  revolutions. 

TULIPS.  They  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  a.d.  1576,  and  have  alwayi  been 
among  our  most  esteemed  flowers.  It  is  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  city  of 
Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  that  in  the  year  1639,  120  tulips,  with  the  offsets,  sold  for 
90,000  florins  ;  and  in  particular,  that  one  of  them,  called  the  viceroy ^  sold  for  4203 
guilders !  The  States  at  last  put  a  stop  to  this  extravagant  and  ruinous  passion  for 
flowers.  The  tulip-tree,  Liriodendron  tulipiferaf  was  brought  to  these  realms  from 
North  America,  about  1663. 

TUNBRIDGE-WELLS.  The  celebrated  springs  here  were  flret  discovered  by  Dudley 
lord  North,  who  had  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
and  became  perfectly  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  its  waters,  a.d.  1606. 

TUNIS  AND  TRIPOLI.  The  former  stands  near  where  Carthage  was  built.  The 
territories  of  both  formed  part  of  the  celebrated  Carthaginian  state,  and  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  after  the  third  Punic  war,  148  B.C.  Besieged  by  Louis 
IX.  of  France,  1270.  It  remained  under  African  kings  till  taken  by  Barbarossa, 
under  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  Barbarossa  was  expelled  by  Charles  V. ;  but  the 
country  was  recovered  by  the  Turks,  under  Selim  II.  Taken,  with  great  slaughter, 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  when  10,000  Christian  slaves  were  set  at  liberty,  1535. 
The  bey  of  Tunis  was  first  appointed  in  1570.  Tunis  was  reduced  by  admiral 
Blake,  on  the  bey  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  British  captives,  1656. 

TUNNELS.  The  earliest  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation  was  executed 
by  M.  Riguet,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Bezi^res,  in  France.  The  first  in 
England  was  by  Mr.  Brindley,  on  the  duke  of  Bridgewater*s  navigation,  near  Man- 
chester, about  1760.  ^Graof  the  Gravesend  tunnel,  1800 — the  report  upon  it,  1801. 
The  Thames  tunnel  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823.     See  Thames  TunneL 

TURBAN.  The  head-dress  of  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  consisting  of  two  parts,  a 
cap  and  a  sash,  the  latter  artfully  wreathed  about  the  head.  The  sash  of  the  Turk's 
turban  is  white  linen  ;  that  of  the  Persians,  red  woollen.  These  are  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  their  different  religions.  Sophi,  king  of  Persia,  being  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  red  colour,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the 
Turks,  who  are  of  the  sect  of  Omar. 

TURIN.  The  French  besieged  this  city  in  1706  ;  but  prince  Eugene  defeated  their 
army,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  In  1798,  the  French  republican  army 
took  possession  of  Turin,  seized  all  the  strong  places  and  arsenals  of  Piedmont,  and 
obliged  the  king  and  his  family  to  remove  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In  1799,  the 
French  were  driven  out  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians  ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the 
city  and  all  Piedmont  surrendered  to  the  French.  In  1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to 
the  allies,  when  they  restored  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

TURKEY.  The  Turks  themselves  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Tartars ;  but  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  people  whom  they  conquered,  and  with  whom  they  became  incor- 
porated, the  modern  Turks  must  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  many  races  of  men. 


Birth  of  Mahomet,  the  prophet,  at  Mecca 

(see  Mecca)  .         .  a.d.    071 

Big  imposture  commenced  (see  Maho- 

metanism) 004 

The  Koran  written  (see  Koran)  .    .    610 

Flight  to  Medina  (see  ilffdma)  .    6^2 

JSraofiheHegira  (see  tfepjra)  .    .    622 

Death  of  Mahomet  .631 

Holy  wars  hegin  (see  Ct  usadet)         .    .  1(W5 


The  Turkish  empire  first  formed  under 
Othman  at  Bithynia  .         .         .  \i  _ 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Thiaoe,  and 
take  Adrianople  .    .  196D 

Amurath  L  institutes  the  Janisarlea,  a 
guard  composed  of  Christian  slaves 
bred  Mahometans     ....  IJB 

Bi^Aset  I.  overruns  the  provinoea  of  the 
Eastern  empire  .    .    1380.  H  nq. 
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TURKEY,  continued. 

He  lays  siege  to  Conatantinople ;  but  is 
at  length  tak^i  by  Tamerlane  (see 

Tamtrlane) 1403 

The  Turks  inTadingHongary.ararep^ed 

byHunlades 1450 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks  un- 
der Mahomet  IL,  which  ends  the 
Eastern  Roman  empire  .  1463 

Greece  made  subject  to  the  Mahometans 

(see  Oreecf)  1458 

The  Turks  penetrate  into  Italy,  and  take 
Otranto,  which  diffuses  terror  through- 
out Europe        1480 

8elim  L  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  /a- 
nissaries :  he  murders  his  father,  bro- 
thers, and  their  sons  .    .  1512 
He  takes  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 

from  the  Christians  •  1514 

He  overruns  Syria  •        •    .  1515 

Adds  Egypt  to  his  empire  •  1516 

Solyman  n.  takes  Belgrade  .    .  1521 

Rhodes  taken  from  the  knights  of  St. 

John,  who  go  to  Malta  .  1523 

BBiileotMohmtM  {which  ue)  .    .  1526 

Solyman  IL,  with  250,000  men,  is  repulsed 

before  Vienna  ....  1529 

Cyprus  taken  from  the  Venetians      •    .  157! 
Great  battle  of  Lepanto.  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  fears  olEurope  from  Turkic 
power  (see  Lepanto)  .  .  1571 

Amurath  IL  ascends  the  throne ;  stran- 
gles his  five  brothers  .    .  1574 
[Dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Christians 

during  this  reign.] 
The  Turks  driven  out  of  Persia  by  the 

famous  Schah  Abbas  .        .  1585 

Bloody  reign  of  Mahomet  in.  .  .  .  1595 
Reign  of  Achmet  L  .  .  .  .  1603 
Great  fire  in  Constantinople  .    .  1606 

Reign  of  Amurath  IV..  who  strangles  his 

father  and  four  brothers  .  1624 

The  Turks  defeat  the  Persians,  and  take 

the  city  of  Bagdad  .        .    .  1639 

The  island  of  Candia,  or  Crete,  taken 

after  a  25  years' siege  .  1669 

Vienna  besieged  by  Mahomet  IV.,  but 

relieved  by  John  of  Poland  .    .  1683 

Mahomet  IV.  deposed  by  Solyman  .  1687 

Peace  of  Carlovits  .    .  1699 

Mustapha  III.  deposed  .        .  1703 

The  Morea  retaken  by  the  Turks  .  .  1715 
Belgrade  taken  from  Austria ;  and  Russia 

relinquishes  Azof       ....  1739 
Great  sea-fight  in  the  channel  of  Scio ; 
the  English  and  Russian  fleets  defeat 

the  Turkish  1770 

The  Crimea  faUs  to  Russia  .  .  Jan.  1783 
Cession  of  Ocsaoow  .  .    .  1791 

[This  ends  the  disastrous  war  with  Russia 
and  Austria  (begun  in  1787).  the  Turks 
having  lost  more  than  200.000  men^— 
Ashe.^ 
War  against  Russia  Dec  30,  1806 

Passage  and  repassage  of  the  Dardanelles 
effected  by  the  British  fleet,  but  with 
great  loss  (see  DardanelUt)      Feb.  19,  I9fj 
Murder  of  Hall  Aga      .        .      May  25.  1807 
The  saltan  Seltm  is  deposed  and  mur- 


dered, and  Mustapha  IV,  called  to  the 
throne        ....    Bilay29,  1807 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  (which  tee)  May  28,  1812 
A  caravan,  consisting  of  2000  souls,  ro- 
tuming  from  Mecca,  destroyed  by  a 
pestilential   wind  in  the  deserts   of 
Arabia ;  20  only  were  saved      Aug.  9,  1812 
Subjection  of  the  Wachabeea  .        .  1819 

Ali  Pacha  of  Janlna,  in  Greece,  declares 

himself  independent       .         .         .    .  1820 
Insurrection  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaohla, 

March  6,  1821 
The  Greek  patriarch  put  to  death  at 

Constantinople  .    April  23,  1821 

Horrible  massacre  at  Scio ;  the  most 
dreadful  in  modem  history  (see  note 
to  Greece)  .  April  23,  1822 

Sea-fight  near  Mitylene  Oct  6,  1824 

New  Mahometan  army  announced  to  be 

organised     ....    May  29,  1826 
Insurrection  of  the  Janissaries  at  Con- 
stantinople June  14,  1826 
Firman  of  the  sultui  abolishing  the  Ja- 
nissaries                             .     June  16,  1826 
Fire  at  Constantinople ;  6000  houses  re- 
duced to  ashes                      August  30.  1826 
Battle  of  Navarino ;  the  Turkish  fieet  de- 
stroyed by  the  fleets  of  England,  France 
and  Russia  (see  Navaritw)   .   Oct.  20,  1827 
Banishment  of  132  French,  120  English, 
and  85  Russian   settlers^  from  the 
Turkish  empire           .         January  5,  1828 
War  with  Russia                        April  26,  1828 
The  emperor  Nicholas  takes  the  field 

against  the  Turks  .    May  20,  1828 

Capitulation  of  Brahilow    .        June  19,  1828 
Surrender  of  Anappa  .    June  23,  1828 

The  ooiiinenoos  of  Shumla  taken  by  the 

Russians  July  20,  1828 

The    Russian  emperor  arrives  before 

Varna        ....     Aug.  5,  1828 
Battie  of  Akhalalc     .         .        Aug.  24,  1828 
Fortress  of  B^Jacet  taken         .    Sept.  9,  1828 
The  sultan  leaves  his  capital  for  the 
camp,  bearing  with  him  the  sacred 
standard  .         .    Sept.  26,  1828 

Dardanelles  blockaded        •  Oct  1,  1828 

Surrender  of  Varna  .      Oct  15,  1828 

Russians  retreat  from  before  Schumla, 

October  16.  1828 
Surrender  of  the  castle  of  the  Morea  to 

the  French    .        .         .  Oct.  30.  1828 

Si^e  of  Sllistria  raised  by  the  Russians 

November  10,  1828 
Victory  of  the  Russians  at  Kulertscha, 

near  Shumla         .         .  June  11,  1829 

Battle  near  Erseronm    .  July  2,  1829 

Adrianople  is  entered  by  the  Russian 

troops  .         .  Aug.  20,  1829 

Armistice   between  the  Russian  and 

Turkish  armies  Aug.  29,  1829 

Treaty  of  peace  Sept  14.  1829 

Fire  at  Constantinople ;  extinguished  by 
the  seamen  and  marines  of  H.  M.  S. 
Blonde  .       Jan.  22,  1830 

Treaty  with  America  .    May  7*  1830 

St  Jean  d'Acre  taken  by  Ibraham  Pacha, 
son  of  Mehemet  Ali  July  2,  1832 
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TURKEY,  continued. 

He  defeats  the  aiiny  of  the  sultui  in  Sy- 
ria, with  great  loss  .  July  9).  1832 
series  of  successes  brings  the  army  of 
Ibrahim  Pacha  within  eighty  leagues 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  sultan  has 
recourse  to  the  aid  of  Russia    .      Jan.  1833 

A  Russian  force  enters  the  Turkish  ca- 
pital        ....       Aprils.  1833 


Treaty  with  Russia,  offensSye  and  de- 
fensiTe  ....     July  8.  1833 

Office  of  grand  vizier  abolished  by  the 
sultan  March  30,  1838 

Treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  con- 
cluded by  Mr.  Bulwer.  ratified,  Nov.  16,  1838 

For  the  events  of  1839  and  1840  in  re- 
lation to  Syria,  see  Syria. 


TURKISH  SMPBRORS. 


1296.  Ossman,  or  Ottoman  L 
1325.  Orcham.  his  youngest  son. 
1360.  Amurath  I.,  his  son;  assassinated. 
1388.  Bsjazet  I.,  his  son  ;  died  in  prison. 
1397.  Isa  Bells ;  killed  by  his  brother. 
1403.  Solyman  ;  killed  by  his  brother. 
1410.  Musa ;  strangled  by  his  brother. 
1413.  Bfahomet  L  ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1421.  Amurath  II. ;  succeeded  by  his  Mm. 
1451.  Mahomet  IL  ;  left  the  empire  to  his 

two  sons. 
1481.  Cortacus,  his  grandson;  succeeded  by 

his  father. 
1481.  Xemin ;  obliged  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 

his  brother. 
1481 .  Bajazet  U. ;  deposed  by  his  son. 
1512.  Selim  ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1520.  Solyman  the  Bfagnifioent. 
1566.  Selim  U. ;  suco<>eded  by  his  son. 
1574.  Amurath  III.  ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1505.  Mahomet  III.  ;  succeeded  by  his  son. 
1604.  Achmet ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1617*  Mustapha  L  ;  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 


1617'  Osnum  I. ;  strangled  by  the  Janiasaries, 

and  his  uncle  restored. 
1622.  Mustapha  I. ;  again  deposed,  and  soc- 

ceeded  by  his  grandson. 
1633.  Amurath  IV. ;  succeeded  by  hia  brother. 
164a  Ibrahim,  strangled  by  the  Janissaries; 

succeeded  by  his  son. 
1655.  Mahomet  IV.,  deposed;  succeeded  by 

his  brother. 
1687.  Solyman  III. ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1691.  Achmet  II. ;  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 
1695.  Mustapha  IL.  eldest  son  of  MAbomet 

IV.,  deposed  and  succeeded  by  his 

brother. 
1703.  Achmet  IIL ;  deposed. 
1730.  Mahomet  V. ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1754.  Osman  IL  ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1757.  Mustapha  IIL ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
1774.  Abelhamet,  or  Achmet  IV. 
1789.  Selim  UL 
I8O7.  Mustapha  rv. 
1H08.  Mah.  Khan  U 
1839.  Abdul-Me^jid,  June  27. 


TURKEY  TRADE.  This  trade,  one  of  the  mo8t  lucrative  at  the  time,  and  for  ages 
afterwards,  to  England,  commenced  in  1550.  The  Tarkey  or  Levant  company  of 
London  was  institated  by  charter  of  Elizabeth,  in  1579,^  Anderson, 

TURKEYS  AND  GUINEA  FOWLS.  First  brought  to  England  a.d.  1523,  and  to 
France  in  1570.  Turkeys  are  natives  of  America,  and  were,  consequently,  unknown 
to  the  ancients.  Mr.  Pennant  has  established  this  fact  by  various  particulars  in  the 
history  of  these  birds ;  evincing  that  they  are  natives  neither  of  Europe,  Asia,  nor 
Africa ;  a  circumstance  since  placed  beyond  controversy,  by  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Beckmann.  Wild  turkeys  are  met  with  in  flocks  of  some  thousands  in  parts  of  the 
new  world. — Smyth. 

TURNING.  According  to  Pliny  this  art  was  known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  articles 
of  wood,  ivory,  iron,  and  gold  were  formed.  The  precious  vases,  enriched  with 
figures  in  half  relief,  which  at  this  day  adorn  the  cabinets  of  the  antiquary  and 
curious,  were  produced  by  turning.  The  lathes  made  for  turnery  in  England  are, 
many  of  them,  wonderful  in  their  machinery  ;  and  in  some  of  our  dock-yards,  blocks 
and  other  materials  for  our  ships  of  war  are  now  produced  by  an  almost  instan- 
taneous process,  from  rough  pieces  of  oak,  by  the  machinery  of  Mr.  Brunei. 

TURNPIKES.  See  Tolls.  Tumpike-gates  for  exacting  tolls,  which  were  otherwise 
previously  collected,  were  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1663. — Chalmers. 
The  statutes  relating  to  turnpike-roads  are  very  numerous. 

TURPENTINE  TREE,  Pistaoia  Terehinthinus,  came  from  Barbary,  before  1656. 
Spirits  of  turpentine  were  first  applied,  with  success,  to  the  rot  in  sheep  :  one^third 
of  the  spirit  diluted  with  two-thirds  water,  1772. — Annual  Register. 

TUSCANY.  This  country  was  created  into  a  dukedom,  a.d.  1530.  It  came  into  the 
Austrian  family  in  1737.  It  was  seized  by  the  French  in  March  1799.  Ferdinand 
IV.,  the  grand-duke,  was  dispossessed  by  France,  and  his  dominions  given  to  Louis, 
son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Etruria,  February  26,  1801.  He 
died  June  30,  1 803  ;  and  soon  afterwards  this  state  was  transformed  into  an  appen- 
dage to  the  crown  of  Italy;  but  was  restored  to  Austria  in  1814.  The  present 
grand-duke  Leopold  II.  ascended  June  18,  1824. 
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TWELFTH-DAY.  The  church-festival  called  the  Epiphany,  or  manifeaUtion  of 
Chriat  to  the  Gentiles.  See  Epiphany.  The  custom  of  drawing  king  and  queen 
on,  this  day  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who,  on  the  tabernacle,  or 
Christmas  festivals,  drew  lots  for  kings,  by  putting  a  piece  of  money  in  the  middle 
of  a  cake,  which  whoever  found,  was  saluted  as  king. 

TYBURN.  The  ancient  place  in  London  for  the  execution  of  malefactors.  Formerly 
Oxford-road,  now  Oxford-street,  had  trees  and  hedges  on  both  sides  ;  and  beyond, 
all  was  country,  both  northward  and  westward  :  at  the  west-end  of  Oxford-road 
Tyburn  turnpike  stood.  In  1778,  a  German  writer,  describing  the  metropolis,  and 
speaking  of  Tyburn,  the  place  for  executing  criminals  at  that  time,  mentions  it  as 
being  *'  distant  from  London  about  two  English  miles." 

TYLER,  WAT,  his  Insurrection.  It  arose  in  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  levied  in  1378.  Owing  to  the  indecent  rudeness  of  one  of  the 
collectors  to  Tyler's  daughter,  with  a  view  to  prove  her  of  sufficient  age  (fifteen)  to 
pay  the  tax  (Tyler  striking  him  dead  for  the  offence),  the  provoked  populace 
gathered  upon  Blackheath  to  the  number  of  100,000  men.  The  king,  Richard  II., 
invited  Tyler  to  a  parley  at  Smithfield,  where  the  latter  addressed  the  king  in  a 
somewhat  menacing  manner,  now  and  again  lifting  up  his  sword.  His  insolence 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  mayor,  Walworth,  who  stunned  Tyler  with  a  blow  of 
his  mace,  and  one  of  the  knights  attending  the  king  despatched  him.  The  death  of 
their  leader  awed  the  multitude,  to  whom  Richard  promised  a  charter,  and  they 
dispersed,  1381. 

TYRE.  This  great  city  was  first  built  by  Agenor.  Another  city  was  built  1257  B.C. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Assyrians,  719  B.C.,  and  they  retired  from  before  it,  after  a 
siege  of  upwards  of  five  years,  713  B.C.  Taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  572  B.C.,  and 
the  city  demolished,  when  the  Tyrians  removed  to  an  opposite  island,  and  built  a 
new  and  magnificent  city.  It  was  taken  by  Alexander  with  much  difficulty,  and  only 
after  he  had  joined  the  island  to  the  continent  by  a  mole,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months,  Aug.  20,  332  b.c. — Strabo.  Two  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  in  the  history 
of  human  crimes  were  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  and  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus.  Histories  which  laud  such  monsters  ought  to  be  consigned  to  the 
flames. — Phillips. 

TYRE,  Era  of.  Began  on  the  19th  of  October,  125  b.c,  with  the  month  Hyper- 
beretseus.  The  months  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Grecian  era,  and  the 
year  is  similar  to  the  Julian  year.  To  reduce  this  era  to  ours,  subtract  124  ;  and  if 
the  given  year  be  less  than  125,  deduct  it  from  125,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the 
year  before  Christ. 

U. 

UBIQUARIANS.  A  sect  of  Lutherans  which  arose  and  spread  through  Germany 
and  other  countries,  and  who  believed  the  natural  body  of  Christ  to  bo  everywhere 
present.    This  sect  arose  under  Brentius,  about  a.d.  1540. 

UKRAINE.  The  name  signifies  a  frontier.  By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
these  states  divided  the  Ukraine  in  1693.  Poland  having  the  west  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  Russia  the  east.  But  the  whole  country  (the  borders  of  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Little  Tartary)  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Partition  in  1795. 

ULM,  Peace  of,  by  which  Frederick  V.  lost  Bohemia  (having  been  driven  from  it 
previously),  July  3,  1620.  Ulm  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796.  Great  battle 
between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter,  under  general  Mack,  were 
defeated  with  dreadful  loss*  by  marshal  Ney,  whose  victory  was  consummated  by  the 
surrender  of  Ulm,  and  36,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army,  Oct  17,  19, 
1805.  From  this  time  the  ruin  of  the  confederates,  and  grandeur  and  power  of 
Napoleon,  had  their  date. 

UMBRELLA.  Described  in  early  dictionaries  as  *'  a  portable  pent-house  to  carry  in  a 
person's  hand  to  screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat."  Umbrellas  are  very  ancient: 
it  appears,  by  the  carvings  at  Persepolis,  that  umbrellas  were  used  at  very  remote 
periods  by  the  Eastern  princes.  Niebuhr,  who  visited  the  southern  part  of  Arabia, 
informs  us  that  he  saw  a  great  prince  of  that  country  returning  from  a  mosque, 
preceded  by  some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  that  he  and  each  of  the  princes  of  bia 
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numerouB  family  caused  a  lai^  ambrella  to  be  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  china- 
ware  in  our  pantries  and  cnpboards  show  the  Chinese  shaded  by  an  umbrella.  It  is 
said  that  the  first  person  who  used  an  umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was  the 
beneToient  Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786  *. 

UNCTION,  EXTREME.  Unction  was  frequent  among  the  Jews.  At  their  feasts, 
and  other  times  of  rejoicing,  they  anointed  sometimes  their  whole  body,  and  at  other 
times  their  head  or  feet  only  :  their  kings  and  high  priests  were  anointed  at  their 
inauguration ;  they  also  anointed  the  Tessels  of  the  temple  to  consecrate  them.  None 
of  the  emperors,  it  is  said,  were  anointed  before  Justinian,  Aug.  1,  a.d.  527.  As  a 
religious  rite,  extreme  unction  was  in  common  use,  a.d.  550.  St  Asaph  was  the 
first  who  receired  unction  from  the  pope,  590. — BayU,  It  is  administered  in  dying 
cases  as  extreme  unction.     See  Anointing, 

UNIFORMS.  Military  uniforms  were  first  used  in  France,  ^  in  a  regular  maimer," 
by  Louis  XIV.,  1668.  In  England  the  uniform  was  soon  afterwards  adopted.  For 
an  account  of  naval  uniforms,  see  Naval  Uniforms. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  or.  An  Act  of  Uniformity  passed  1  Elizabeth,  1559.  But  the 
statute  known  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  13  and  14  Charies  II.,  1661,  2. 
It  enjoined  uniformity  in  matters  of  religion,  and  obliged  all  clergy  to  subscribe  to 
the  tUrty-nine  articles,  and  use  the  same  form  of  worship,  and  same  book  of  com- 
mon prayer.  This  act  caused  upwards  of  2000  conscientious  ministers  to  quit  the 
church  of  England,  and  take  their  lot  among  the  dissenters,  who  thereby  receiyed  so 
large  an  addition  to  their  numbers  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  Others  of  the 
dissenting  interest. 

UNION  OF  THE  CROWNS.  The  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  by 
the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  as  James  I.  of  England,  March  24,  1603. 
The  legislatiTe  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  was  attempted  in  1604,  but  the  project 
failed.  It  was  again  attempted,  but  again  failed,  in  1670.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  it 
was  once  more  tried,  and  in  the  end  with  better  success.  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  the  articles  discussed,  and,  notwithstanding  great  opposition  made  by  the 
lories,  every  article  in  the  union  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  first  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  afterwards  by  the  peers,  July  22,  1 706,  and  ratified  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  Jan.  16,  1707.     It  became  a  law.  May  1,  same  year. 

UNION  WITH  IRELAND.  The  Union  of  Grbat  Britain  and  Ireland,  proposed 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  Jan.  22,  1799.  Rejected  by  the  commons  of  Ireland^  Jan. 
24,  the  votes  being  105  for,  to  106  against  the  union.  The  English  house  of  commons 
on  the  same  question  divided,  140, 141,  and  149  for  the  union ;  against  it,  15,  25, 
and  28,  respectively.  Lord  Castlereagh  detailed  his  plan  of  the  union,  in  the  Irish 
house  of  lords,  founded  on  the  resolutions  of  the  British  parliament  thereoDy  Feb.  5, 
1800.  Votes  of  the  commons  agreeing  to  it,  161  against  115,  Feb.  17  ;  and  again, 
152  against  108,  Feb.  21.  The  houses  of  lords  and  commons  wait  on  the  lord 
Ueutenant  with  the  articles  of  union,  March  27.  The  act  passed  in  the  British 
parliament,  July  2,  1800.  The  imperial  united  standard  was  first  displayed  upon 
Bedford  Tower,  Dublin  Castle,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  legislative  union  becom- 
ing an  operative  law,  Jan.  1,  1801. 

UNION  REPEAL  ASSOCIATION,  Ireland.     See  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

*  For  a  long  while  it  was  not  usual  fur  men  to  carry  tbem  without  incurring  the  hnmd  of  effenu- 
naoy.  At  first,  a  single  umbrella  seems  to  have  been  kept  at  a  oofifise-house  for  extraordiDary 
occasions— lent  as  a  coach  or  chair  in  a  heavy  shower,  but  not  comnumly  carried  by  the  walken. 
The  Female  Taller  advertises  **  The  young  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Custom-house^  who,  in  fear  of 
r^n,  borrowed  the  umbrella  from  WilMe  Coffet-houee^  shall  the  next  time  be  welcome  to  the  maid's 
patUns."  As  late  as  1778,  one  John  Uaodonald,  a  footman,  who  wrote  his  own  life,  Infbnna  ns,  that 
he  had  "  a  fine  silk  umbrella,  which  he  brought  from  Spain  ;  but  he  could  not  with  any  oomfort  to 
himself  use  it,  the  people  calling  out  *  Frenchman  I  why  don't  you  get  a  coach  V  **  The  fact  wa^the 
hackney-coachmen  and  chairmen,  joining  with  the  true  esprit  de  eorpt,  were  damorons  against  this 
portentous  rivaL  The  footman,  in  1778,  gives  us  some  farther  Information.  **  At  this  time,  there 
wero  no  umbrellas  worn  in  London,  except  in  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  houses,  whore  there  was  a 
large  one  hung  in  the  hall  to  bold  orer  a  lady  if  it  rained,  between  the  door  and  her  oarriage."  This 
man's  sister  was  compelled  to  quit  his  arm  one  day  from  the  abuse  he  drew  down  on  hfans^  and  his 
umbrella.  But  ho  adds,  that  *<  he  persisted  for  three  months,  till  they  took  no  farther  notloe  of  this 
novelty.  Foreigners  hegaia  to  use  thein^  and  then  the  En^lsh.  Now  it  Is  bsoome  agiaat  trade  in 
London."— iVfif  Monthly  Magasine. 
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UNITARIANS.  This  sect  began  a.d.  1550.  The  Unitadaos  believe  in  and  worship 
one  only  self-existent  God,  in  opposition  to  those  who^  besides  the  Father,  worship 
his  Son  Jesus.  They  arose  under  Serretns.  This  learned  man,  excited  by  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  reformers,  began  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  conducted  his  researches 
with  so  free  a  spirit,  that  he  printed  a  tract  in  disparagement  of  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  In  1553,  proceeding  to  Naples  through  Geneva,  Calvin  induced  the 
magistrates  to  arrest  him  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy :  and  refusing  to 
retract  his  opinions,  he  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  which  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution,  Oct.  27,  1553.  Servetus  is  numbered  among  those  anatomists  who 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  before 
Harvey  established  that  doctrine.  The  Unitarian  marriage  bill  was  passed  June,  1827. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND.  The  British  realm 
was  so  named,  on  the  union  with  Ireland,  Jan.  1, 1801,  when  a  new  imperial  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  Tower  of  London  and  Castle  of  Dublin.     See  Union, 

UNITED  PROVINCES,  the  SEVEN.  EsUblished  by  throwing  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  A.D.  1579.  The  revolted  states,  with  William,  prince  of  Orange,  at  their 
head,  after  long  deliberations  at  the  Hague,  published  an  edict  excluding  king  Philip 
from  any  sovereignty,  right,  or  authority  over  the  Netherlands.  The  deputies  from 
the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Grooingen,  Overyssell,  and 
Guelderland,  met  at  Utrecht,  January  23,  1579 ;  signed  a  treaty  for  their  mutual 
defence  ;  appointed  the  prince  of  Orange  as  their  stadtbolder ;  and  formed  the  alli- 
ance ever  since  known  as  the  **  Union  of  Utrecht,"  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth 
so  renowned  by  the  appellation  of  the  ''Seven  United  Provinces."  Their  inde- 
pendence was  acknowledged  in  1609.  United  to  France  in  179G.  Louis  Buona- 
parte was  crowned  king  by  the  authority  of  Napoleon,  June  5,  1806.  Louis  abdi* 
cated,  July  1,  1810.  Restored  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and  Belgium  annexed, 
Nov.  18,  1813.  Belgium  separated  from  Holland,  and  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg 
elected  king,  July  12,  1831.     See  Holland  and  Belgium. 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.  A  great  part  of  North  America  was  colonised 
by  British  subjects,  and,  till  the  late  disastrous  American  war,  formed  part  of  the 
British  empire.  lie  first  colonists,  to  avoid  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  fled  from 
the  cultivated  plains  of  England,  the  comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  the  stronger 
attachment  of  kindred  and  habits,  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods  and  marshes  of 
America.  The  revolted  provinces  from  the  sway  of  Great  Britain  were  first  styled 
the  United  States  by  a  resolution  of  congress,  Sept.  9, 1776.  Their  flag  was  declared 
to  be  thirteen  stripes  alternately  red  and  white,  and  thirteen  stars  in  a  blue  field, 
corresponding  with  the  then  number  of  states  of  the  union,  June  20,  1777.  The 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged  by  France,  Feb.  6, 1778. 
Recognised  by  Holland,  April  19, 1762 ;  and  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
Nov.  30,  same  year.    See  America. 


Act  of  the  British  parliament.  Imposing 
new  and  beavy  duUos  on  Imported 
merchandise  March  II,  1764 

Obnoxious  stamp  act        .       Maroh  S2,  17(i5 

First  American  oongre«  held  at  New 
York        ....       June  7»  1765 

British  act,  levying  duties  on  tea,  PH>er, 
painted  glass,  dec.  June  14, 1767 

340  chests  of  tea  destroyed  by  the  popu- 
lace at  Boston,  and  17  chests  at  New 
York         ....  Nov.,  1773 

Boston  Port  BiU         .         .      Blarch  2M774 

Deputies  from  the  States  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia .        .        Sept  5, 1774 

First  action  between  the  British  and 
Americans,  at  Lexington    .    April  19, 177A 

Act  of  perpetual  union  between  the  States 

May  90.  1715 

George  Washington  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief        .  .  June  16, 1775 

America  declared  *'  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent"     .  July  4,  1776 


[For  the  various  actions  fought  with  the 
Britixh,  aee  BatUet.'] 

Surrender  of  lord  Comwallia  and  his 
whole  army  of  7000  men  to  generals 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  at  York- 
town         ....        Oct  19, 1781 

Arrival  of  sir  Guy  Carleton  to  treat 
for  peaco        .  May  fi,  1782 

Provisional  articles  signed  at  Paris  by 
commissioners         .  Nov.  30,  1789 

Definitive  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris 

Sept.  3,  1783 

Ratified  by  congress        .         .      Jan.  4, 17H4 

John  Adams,  first  American  ambassador, 
had  his  first  interview  with  the  king  of 
England         .  June  2,  178a 

New  American  constitution  proiKtsed  to 
the  States       .  .        Sept.  17. 1787 

The  quakers  of  Philadelphia  emancipate 
their  slaves  Jan.  1,  1788 

New  government  for  the  States  organised 
at  New  York  Maroh  4, 1789 
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UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA,  conHntted 

General  Waahington  declared  to  be  first 
presidect         .         .         .         April  6,  1789 

Bank  instituted ;  the  capital  10.000.000 
of  dollars  .         June  7f  1791 

Choice  matle  of  Washington  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  States  .         .         .    Julys,  179s 

Re-election  of  general  Washington  as 
pcDsident  •  .     March  4.  I7P3 

He  resigns  the  presidency  •      .  Sept.  17«  1796 

Mr.  Adams  elected  .    March  4,  1797 

General  Waahington  dies  amid  unirersal 
sorrow    ....         Dec  14,  1799 

[The  seat  of  government  now  remored  to 
Washington.] 

American  embargo  laid         .       Dec  9.  1807 

War  with  Great  Britain  .   June  18,  181S 

Action  between  the  American  ship  Con- 
stituti{m  and  the  British  frigate  Ouer- 
riirtt  an  unequal  contest  (see  Naval 
Battle*)  .  Aug.  19,  1819 

Fort  D<Stroit  taken         .         .    Aug.  21.  1812 

The  British  sloop  Frolic  taken  by  the 
American  ship  Wasp  Oct.  18.  1818 

The  ship  United  Slates  of  54  guns,  great 
calibre  (commodore Decatur),  captures 
the  British  frigate  Macedonian, Oct  25, 1812 

Battle  of  French  town  Jan.  22,  1813 

The  Hornet  captures  the  British  sloop  of 
war  Peacock        .  .  Feb.  85,  1813 

Fort  Erie  and  Fort  George  abandoned  by 
the  British  .         .      May  27r  1813 

The  American  frigate  Chesapeake  cap- 
tured by  the  Shannon  frigate,  captain 
Broke         ....  Juno  1,  1813 

Battle  of  Burlington  Heights ;  the  Ame- 
ricans defeated        .         .         Juno  6, 1813 

H.M.  sloop  Pelican  takes  the  American 
sloop  Argus  .  Aug.  14,  1813 

Buffalo  town  taken  by  the  British,  and 
burnt        ....      Dec.  9,  1813 

American  frigate  Essex  taken  by  the 
Phcebe  and  Cherub    .         .    March  29,  1814 

The  British  defeat  the  Americans  in  a 
serere  conflict         .  July  8,  1814 

[Several  engagements  with  various  suc- 
cess now  followed.] 

Alexandria  capitulates  to  the  British 
forces         ....    Aug.  17.  1814 

The  city  of  Washington  is  taken  by  the 
British  forces,  and  the  public  edi- 
fices and  offices  are  reduced  to 
ashes  August  84,  1814 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Avon,  of  small 
size,  sunk  by  the  American  sloop 
Wasp         ....     Sept.  8,  1814 

The  British  squadron  on  Lake  Champ- 
Iain  captured        .  Sept.  11,  1814 

Attack  on  Baltimore  by  the  British ; 
general  Ross  killed  .    Sept.  18,  1814 

Treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 
signed  at  Ghent         .         .      Deo.  84,  1814 

The  British  ship  Endymlon  captures  the 
President  .         .         Jan.  15,  1815 

The  Ghent  treaty  of  peaoe  is  this  day 
ratified    ....      Feb.  17.  1815 

Centre  foundation  of  the  oapitol  of  Wash- 
ington laid    .  .  Aug.  84,  1818 

Spain  cedes  Florida  to  the  United 
SUtes         ....      Oct.  24,  1820 


The  States  acknowledge  the 
denoe  of  South  America        March  9,  1828 

Treaty  with  Cokwabta  Got.  3,  1894 

Mr.  Adams  elected  president    .    Feb  4,  1825 

Death  of  the  two  ex-presidents,  Adams 
and  Jefferaoo,  on  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  independenos  of  the  American 
States  ....    July  4,  1888 

Convention  with  Great  Britain  concern, 
ing  indemnities  Nor.  13,  1836 

American  Tariff  Bill     .  May  13,  1838 

General  Jackson  president  Feb.  16,  1829 

Treaty  between  the  United  BUtes  and 
Ottoman  Porte  M«y  7.  1830 

Ports  re-open  to  British  commerce ;  the 
restriction  ceases  Oet.  5,  ISJd 

New  tariff  laws  July  14,  1838 

Great  fire  at  New  York,  647  houses  and 
many  public  edifices  burnt ;  loss  estf- 
mated  at  80,000,000  dollars  (see  New 
Tork)    ....         Not.  15,  1835 

In  the  Canadian  insurrection,  many  of 
the  American  people  assist  the  inmr- 
gents.  Oct,  Nov.,  and  Deo.         .         .  1837 

The  American  steam-boat  Caroline  ia 
attacked  and  burnt  by  the  British, 
near  Schlosser,  to  the  east  of  the  Nia- 
gara, on  the  territory  of  the  United 
States     ....         Dec.  89,  1837 

Proclamation  of  the  president  agmlnst 
American  citixens  aiding  the  Cana- 
dians against  Great  Britain       Jan.  5,  1838 

The  Oreat  Western  steam -ship  firat 
arrives  at  New  York  June  17,  1838 

The  American  hanks  suspend  their  cash 
payments  Oct.  1 4.  1839 

Affair  of  Mr.  MacLeod,  charged  with 
aiding  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caro- 
line ;  true  bill  found  against  him  for 
murder  and  arson    .  Feb.  6,  1841 

The  United  States  bank  again  ■uq>ends 
payment  .  Feb.  7,  1841 

Election  of  general  Harrison,  as  presi- 
dent Mareh  4,  1841 

Mr.  Fox,  British  minister,  demands  the 
release  of  Mr.  Mao  Leod   .    Mareh  18,  1841 

Gen.  Harrison  dies  a  month  after  his  in- 
auguration .    April  4,  1841 

The  presidoxjy  devolves  on  the  vice- 
president,  John  TylCT,  who  is  swum 
into  oflSlce  next  day  April  5,  1841 

The  case  of  Mao  Leod  is  removed  by 
hahsas  corpus  to  the  supreme  court  at 
New  York  .    May  6.   1841 

A  party  of  British  volunteers  cress  tho 
frontier  from  Canada,  and  carry  off 
col.  Grogan    .  Sept.  9,  184? 

Reeignatton  of  all  the  United  Statea' 
ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Webster  Sept.  II,  1S41 

President's  proclamation  agalmrt  law- 
less attempts  of  American  oitiaena  to 
invade  British  posseeokms^and  to  aup- 
press  secret  lodges^  dubsb  and  aaao- 
ciatlona  Sept.  8S, 

Trial  of  Mao  Leod  commences  at  Utica* 
suprema  court .  Oct.  4, 

Grogan  ia  given  up  to  the  Am<w4#>fin 
govermnant  .        .        .    OcL  i,  I84l 


1841 


1841 
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UNITED  STATES,  continued. 

Acquittal  of  Bfac  Leod«  after  a  trial  of 
eight  days  Oct.  12»  1841 

Dreadful  conflagration  in  the  city  of 
Vicksburgh  .         .    Nov.  10»  1841 

The  colossal  statue  of  Washington  placed 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington   ....  Dec  1,  1841 

Affair  of  the  Creole^  which  leads  to  a  dis- 
pute with  England       .  Dec.,  1841 

[This  vessel,  an  American,  was  on  her 
voyage  to  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of 
slaves;  they  mutinied,  murdered  the 
owner,  wounded  the  captain  and  others, 
and  corapellod  the  crew  to  navigate 
the  ship  to  Nassau,  New  Providence, 
where  the  governor,  considering  them 
as  passengers,  allowed  them,  contrary 
to  the  protest  of  the  United  States' 
consul,  to  go  at  liberty.] 


Announcement  of  lord  Ashbnrton's  mis- 
sion to  the  United  States       .    Jan.  1,  1848 

Arrest  of  Uogan,  implicated  in  the  Catih 
Une  Affair  Feb.  8,  1848 

The  Wariptte^  with  lord  Ashburton  on 
board,  arrives  at  New  York    .  Apr.  I,  1848 

Hogan  set  at  liberty        .         .   April  5,  1848 

Washington  treaty,  defining  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possea- 
sions  in  North  America,  and  for  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  and  giving  up 
fugitive  criminals.  Ac,  signed  at 
Washington,  by  lord  Ashburton  and 
Mr.  Webster  .    Aug.  9,  1848 

The  tariff  bill  receives  the  president's 
signature  .  Aug.  10,  1848 

Lord  Ashburton  leaves  the  United  States 
on  his  return       .         .         .    Sept.  6, 


PRESIDENTS   OF   THE 

General  George  Washington,  first  presi- 
dent, elected  .  .  April  6,  1789 
General  Washington  unanimously  re- 
elected .  .  .  March  4,  1793 
John  Adams  .  .  March  4,  1797 
Thomas  Jefferson  .  March  4,  18UI 
Mr.  Jefferson,  re-elected  .  March  4,  18uft 
James  Madison  .  .  March  4,  1809 
Mr.  Madison,  re-elected     .     March  4,  1813 


And  arrives  in  England 

UNITED   STATES. 

James  Monroe 

Mr.  Monroe,  re-elected 

John  Quincy  Adams  . 

General  Jackson  . 

General  Jackson,  re-elected 

M.  Van  Buren 

General  Wm.  Henry  Harrison, 

John  Tyler 

John  Polk    .... 


1848 
Sept.  83,  1848 


March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
Alarch 
April 
March 


4,  1817 
4,  1881 
4,  1885 
4,  1889 
4,  1833 
4.  1837 
4,  1841 
4,  1841 
4,  1845 


UNIVERSALISTS.  Those  who  believe  in  the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  Sects  of 
Universalists  existed  in  various  countries  and  ages.  The  learned  and  celebrated 
Dr.  Tillotson  appears  from  some  of  his  sermons  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  this 
nniversal  salvation. — Johnton,  Certain  it  is,  abont  1691,  he  entertained  a  desig^n 
for  forming  a  new  book  of  homilies ;  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before  the 
queen  (Mary)  against  the  absolute  eternity  of  hell  torments,  involved  this  doclrine. 

UNIVERSITIES.  They  sprang  from  the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  and  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  most  ancient  universities  in 
Europe  are  those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Salamanca*  and  Bologna.  In  Old 
Aberdeen  was  a  monastery,  in  which  youth  wer^  instracted  in  theology,  the  canon 
law,  and  the  school  philosophy,  at  least  200  years  before  the  University  and  King's 
College  were  founded.  The  British  universities  were  vested  with  the  lands  of  ex- 
Catholics,  and  permitted  to  send  members  to  pariiament,  by  James  I.  The  follow, 
ing  are  the  principal  universities.  For  other  particulars  relating  to  them  severally, 
see  them  through  the  volume. 


Aberdeen  founded        ....  1494 

Abo.  Finland 1640 

AIx,  1409 ;  re^tablished  .  1603 

Alba  Julia,  Transylvania  .        .    .  1^9 

Altorf,  Franconia  ....  1581 
Andrew's,  St,  Scotland  .  .  .  .  1411 
Angers,  chiefly  law  ....  1398 
Anjou,  1349;  enlarged      .  .    .  1364 

Avignon,  France  ....  1388 

Bamberg 168A 

Basle.  Switaerland       ....  1458 

Berlin     .......  1818 

Besanfon,  Burgimdy  .  .  .  ,  1540 
Bologna,  Italy  .    .    483 

Bruges,  French  Flanders  •    .    1665 

Caduris,  or  Queroy,  France  .    1380 

Caen,  Normandy  ...  1417 

Cambridge,    began,    626— according   to 

others,  in900;  revived  abont  1100.  (See 

Carkbridgt.) 


Cambridge,  New  England,  projected  .  1630 
Cologne^  in  Germany,  re-founded  .  .  1389 
Compostella,  Spsin      ....  1517 

Coimbra,  Portugal 1391 

Copenhagen,  147 ;  enlarged  .  .  1539 

Cordova,  Spain  ....  968 
Cracow,  Poland,  700 ;  enlarged     •         .  1408 

Dijon,  France  1788 

DUlingin,  Swabia        ....  1565 

Dole,  Burgundy 1486 

Douay,  French  Flanders  •  1568 

Dresden,  Saxony 1694 

Dublin.  ( See  Trinity  College ) .  .  .  1591 
Bdinburgfa,  founded  by  James  VI .  .  1588 
Erfurt,  Thuringia ;  enlarged  .  1390 

Evora,  Portugal  ...  1559 

Ferrara,  Italy 1316 

Florence,  Italy,  enlarged  •  .  .  .  1438 
Frankfort-OD.the.Oder  .  1506 
Fribottrg ,  Oennany 1460 
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UNIVERSITIES,  continued. 

Oenova ^^^ 

Glasgow 1«0 

GotUngen 173* 

Granada,  Spain 1^ 

Gripawald 1^7 

Groningen,  Friealand  .    .  1614 

HaUe,  Saxony 16^ 

Heidelberg i34<> 

Ingoldstadt,  Bavaria  ....  1573 
Jena,  or  Sala,  Thuringia  .    .  1548 

Kiel,  Holstein 1G65 

King's  College,  London  (which  set)  .  1939 
Konigsberg,  PruMia  .    .  1544 

Leipaic  Saxony  ....  UIO 

Leydra,  Holland 1575 

Lima,  in  Peru 1614 

Lisbon,  1290 ;  remored  to  Coimbra  .  1391 
London  Unirersity  (tehich  ste)  .    .1826 

Louvaine,  Flanders.  926 ;  enlarged         .  1427 

Lyons.  France 83U 

Mechlin,  Flanders  .    .  1440 

Mentx         ......  1482 

Montpelier 1196 

MoM»w 1754 

Munster 1491 

Naples l'?16 

Orleans.  France 1312 

Oxford  (see  0:^ord)  .    S96 

Paderbom 1592 

Padoa.Italy  .....  1179 
Palenaa,  1209 ;  removed  to  Salamanca  1249 
Paris.  792  ;  renovated.  .    .1100 

Parma        ......  1599 


Pavia,  791 ;  enlarged 

Perpignan 

Perugia,  Italy 

Petersburgh 

Pisa,  1339  ;  enlarged 

Poiotiera    .  .        •         . 

Prague   .         .         •         . 

Rheims,  1146 ;  enlarged 

Rome,  Sapienxa 

Roetock.  Mecldenburgh 

Salamanca 

Salerno  .... 

Saltzburg 

Saragoesa,  Arragon 

Seville        .... 

Sienna    .... 

Siguenaa,  Spain 

Sorbonne,  France 

Strasburg 

Toledo,  Spain 

Treves,  Germany 

Tubingen,  Wirtemberg    . 

Turin         .... 

Upeat,  Sweden 

Utrecht.  Holland 

Valence,  Dauphin^ 

Valencia  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

ValladoUd 

Venice   .... 

Vienna 

Wirtemberg   . 

Wittenberg 

WurtzbuiY      , 


.  1361 
.  13K 
.  1307 
.  1747 

*  1A62 
.  1430 

1348 
'  I56D 
'  1303 
'  1419 

*  I24U 

*  1233 

*  l«i3 
;  1474 
.  1531 
.  1387 
.  1517 
.  I2U 
.  153B 
.  1518 
.  1473 
.  1477 
.   1405 

.  1477 
.  ItJS 
.  1475 


1316 
15U 
1236 
1508 
1502 
1403 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London.—- See  London  University  College. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  foundation  of  this  college  continiiei  to 
be  erroneooily  aacribed  to  Alfred  ;  bat  it  was  founded,  in  1249,  by  William,  arch- 
deacon of  Durham,  by  whom  300  marks  per  annum  were  left  to  the  chancellor  and 
university  of  Oxford  to  purchase  rents  for  the  support  of  ten,  twelve,  or  more  mss- 
ters,  at  the  time  the  highest  academical  title,  and  the  first  purchase  was  made  in 
1253.  The  library,  which  contains  a  most  Talnable  collection  of  MSS.,  was  com- 
pleted in  1660. 

UNIVERSITY,  LONDON,  Somerset  House.  Instituted  by  charter  granted  28th 
November,  1836  ;  but  a  second  charter  was  bestowed  5th  December,  1837,  which 
revoked  the  former,  and  several  of  its  details  were  modified.  Its  objects  are,  the 
advancement  of  religion,  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  giving  encouragement  for 
a  regular  course  of  education,  by  conferring  academical  degrees.  The  senate  con- 
sists of  a  chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows  ;  ani  examiners  grant 
the  several  degrees  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  &c  When  the  number  of  fellows  shall 
be  reduced  below  twenty-five,  the  members  of  the  senate  may  elect  twelTe  more  to 
complete  thirty-six  :  the  queen  is  visiter. 

UNKNOWN  TONGUE.  A  disturbance  in  the  rev.  Mr.  Irving's  chapel,  in  London, 
occasioned  by  a  Miss  Hall  interrupting  a  discourse  on  prophecy,  by  holding  forth  in 
what  was  denominated  the  "  Unknown  Tongue.*'  She  was  removed  to  the  vestry. 
On  the  same  evening,  a  Mr.  Taplin  rose,  and  commenced,  with  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Irving,  a  violent  harangue  in  the  same  unknown  langusge.  A  scene  of  most 
alarming  confusion  ensued,  the  whole  congregation  rising  from  their  seats  in  affright, 
and  the  females  screaming,  while  Mr.  Irving  listened  with  the  most  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  ravings  of  the  inspired  teacher,  Oct.  16,  1831.  From  this  period,  much 
of  the  same  mummery,  followed  by  a  translation  into  English  rhapsody,  was  played 
off ;  and  large  crowds  assembled,  not  on  Sondsys  only,  but  as  early  as  six  o'clock 
on  the  mornings  of  week-days  also,  some  to  be  edified  by  prophetic  spirits,  and  sosse 
to  laugh  at  the  ravings  of  fanatics. — Ann,  Register, 

URANUS.    This  planet,  with  its  satellites,  was  discovered  by  Herscbel,  by  whom  it 
waf  called  the  Georgian  planet,  in  honour  of  his  majesty  George  III.    The  naoMof 
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Herschel  ii  alto  gi?en  to  it,  in  compliment  to  iti  ilinstriouB  discoTerer,  by  the 
astronomers  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  by  foreigners  it  is  usually  called  Uranus.  It  is 
about  twice  as  distant  from  the  sun  as  the  planet  Saturn ;  and  was  discovered  on 
the  13th  March,  1781. 

URIM  AND  THUMMIM.  Light  and  Pbrfsction.  Much  dispute  has  existed 
among  the  learned  as  to  what  this  ceremony  was  among  the  ancient  Jews ;  but  no 
certainty  has  been  hitherto  arrived  at.  It  is  conjectured  to  have  been  some  means  of 
inducing  an  answer  from  God  upon  extraordinary  occurrences.  The  high  priest  was 
the  officiating  minister,  and  whenever  the  ceremony  was  performed,  he  dressed  in 
all  his  richest  pontificals,  and  wore  the  most  costly  ornaments.  It  was  never  used 
for  a  private  person  or  occasion,  but  only  for  the  king,  the  president  of  the  sanhe- 
drin,  the  general  of  the  army,  &c.,  and  always  upon  something  relating  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  the  church  or  state. — Athe,  HUi.  of  the  Ancient  Jews, 

URINE.  It  was  applied  by  very  remote  nations  to  various  purposes.  Among  the 
early  Persians  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  immersion  in  stale  urine,  in  the 
burning  sun,  was  used  as  a  punishment  for  criminals.  In  modem  times  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  West* 
minster,  and  other  places,  were  commanded  by  proclamation  to  keep  all  their  urine, 
throughout  the  year,  for  making  saltpetre,  1626.  Uric,  or  lithic  acid,  was  obtained 
from  human  urhie  by  Scheele,  1776. — Encyo. 

URSULINE  NUNS.  A  sisterhood  in  church  history,  being  an  order  founded  origi- 
nally by  St.  Angela,  of  Brescia ;  and  so  called  from  St.  Ursula,  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated. — Athe,  They  governed  themselves  by  the  Augustine  rules. — Monast,  Hut, 
Several  communities  of  Ursuline  nuns  have  existed  in  England ;  and  some  com- 
munities of  them  exist  in  Ireland. 

USHANT,  Naval  Battlb  of,  between  the  British  and  French  fleets,  when,  after  an 
indecisive  action  of  three  hours,  the  latter,  under  cover  of  the  night,  withdrew  in  a 
deceptive  manner  to  the  harbour  of  Brest.  The  brave  admiral  Keppel  commanded 
the  English  fleet ;  the  count  d'Orvilliers,  the  French.  The  failure  of  a  complete 
victory  was  by  many  attributed  to  sir  Hugh  Palliser's  non-compliance  with  the 
admiral's  signals.  This  gentleman,  who  was  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  preferred 
articles  of  accusation  against  his  commander,  who  was  in  consequence  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  acquitted  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  and  the  charge  against 
him  declared  by  the  court  to  be  *'  malidous  and  ill-founded,"  July  27,  1778. 

USURY.  Forbidden  by  parliament,  1341.  Two  shillings  per  week  were  given  for  the 
loan  of  twenty,  in  1260.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  43/.  05.  ^d.  per  annum  for  100/., 
which  was  restrained  by  an  act,  1275,  against  the  Jews.  Until  the  fifteenth  century 
no  Christians  were  allowed  to  receive  interest  of  money,  and  Jews  were  the  only 
usurers,  and,  therefore,  often  banished  and  persecuted  (see  Jews),  By  the  37th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  rate  of  interest  was  fixea  at  10  per  cent.,  1545.  This  statute 
confirmed  by  the  13th  Elizabeth,  1570.  Reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  21  James  I.,  1623, 
when  the  word  interest  was  first  used  for  the  word  usury.  Lowered  during  the 
usurpation  to  6  per  cent,  (the  present  rate  in  Ireland),  1650.  This  rate  continued 
by  statute  of  Charles  II.,  1660.  Reduced  to  5  per  cent.,  13  Anne,  1714.  The  law 
does  not  now  apply  to  bills  having  only  60  days  to  run.     See  Interest. 

UTRECHT,  Treaty  of,  &c.  The  Union  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  began  here 
(see  United  Provinees),  a.d.  1579.  The  celebrated  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
terminated  the  wars  of  queen  Anne,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except  the  ministers  of  the  empire.  The 
most  important  stipulations  of  this  treaty  were  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion in  England,  the  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the  destruction  of 
Dunkirk,  the  enlargement  of  &e  British  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  and  a 
full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the  allies,  April  11,  1713.  Utrecht  surrendered  to 
the  Prussians,  May  9, 1787  ;  and  was  possessed  by  the  French,  Jan.  18,  1795. 

V. 

VACCINE   INOCULATION,    Variola   tfoooina,  discovered  by  Dr.  Jenner.      He 

made  the  first  experiment  in  vaccination,  by  transferring  the  pus  fh>m  the  pustule  of 

a  milk-maid,  who  had  caught  the  cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy  child,  in  May 

1796.    Dr.  Jenner  subsequently  published  the  result  to  the  world,  and  the  cure 
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became  general  in  1799.  The  care  was  introdaoed  January  21,  in  that  year.  The 
genuine  cow-pox  appears,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  on  the  teats  of  the  cow.  Dr. 
Jenner  received  10,000/.  for  the  discovery  from  parliament  in  1802  ;  and  the  first 
national  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  core,  called  the  Royal  Jennerian  Insti- 
tution, was  founded  January  19,  1803.  Vaccination  was  practised  throuj^hout  all 
Europe  previously  to  1816.  The  important  Vaccination  Act  was  passed  3  and  4 
Victoria,  July  23,  1840.     See  Inoculation  ;  Small-pox ^  &c. 

VAGRANTS.  After  being  whipped,  a  vagrant  was  to  take  an  oath  to  return  to  the 
place  where  he  was  bom,  or  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  22  Henry  Vlll.,  1530. 
A  vagrant  a  second  time  convicted,  to  lose  the  npper  part  of  the  gristle  of  his  right 
ear,  27  Henry  VI II.,  1535  ;  and  a  third  time  convicted,  death.  By  1  Edward  III., 
a  vagabond  to  be  marked  with  a  V,  and  be  a  slave  for  two  years.  Vagjants  were 
punished  by  whipping,  gaoling,  boring  the  ears,  and  death  for  a  second  offence, 
14  Elizabeth,  1571.  The  milder  sUtutes  were  those  of  17  George  II. ;  32,  35,  and 
59  Greorge  III.  The  laws  against  vsgrancy  are  still  very  severe  in  England,  and 
operate  unequally  as  respects  the  character  of  the  offender. 

VALENCIA.  Its  university  was  founded,  it  is  said,  in  the  13th  centnry*  and  was 
revived  in  1470.  Valencia  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  in  1705,  but  was 
soon  lost  again.  It  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French,  under  Sachet, 
with  a  garrison  of  more  than  16,000  men,  ana  immense  stores,  Jan.  9,  1812. 

VALENCIENNES,  Siege  of.  This  city  was  besieged  from  May  28  to  Joly  14,  when 
the  French  garrison  surrendered  to  the  allies  under  the  dake  of  York,  1793.  It  was 
retaken,  together  with  Cond6,  by  the  French,  on  capitulation,  the  garrison  and  1100 
emigrants  made  prisoners,  with  immense  stores,  vis. — 200  pieces  of  canmm,  one 
million  pounds  of  gunpowder,  eight  millions  of  florins  in  specie,  six  millions  of 
livres,  1000  head  of  cattle,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  provisions,  An;.  30,  1794. 

VALENCAY,  Treaty  or,  between  Nspoleon  of  France  and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain, 
whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full  possession  of  that  kingdom,  on  agreeing  to  main- 
tain its  integrity.    This  celebrated  treaty  was  signed  December  8,  1813. 

VALENTINE'S  DAY.  The  practice  of  **  choosing  a  Valentine,''  as  it  is  called,  on 
this  day,  is  too  well  known  to  need  explanation.  The  origin  of  the  custom  has  been 
much  controverted  ;  it  is  indisputably  of  very  ancient  date.  Valentine  was  a 
presbyter  of  the  church,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Claudius  II.  at  Rome,  a.d. 
271.  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  the  birds  choose  their  mates  ;  whence,  probably, 
came  the  custom  of  young  people  choosing  Valentines  or  particular  friends  on  the 
feast  of  Valentine. 

VALENTINIANS.  This  sect  of  enthusiastics  were  followers  of  the  opinions  of  one 
Valentine,  a  priest,  who,  upon  his  being  disappointed  of  a  bishopric,  forsook  the 
Christian  faith,  and  published  that  there  were  thirty  gods  and  goddesses,  fifteen  of 
each  sex,  which  he  called  iEones,  or  Ages.  He  taught  in  the  second  centary,  and 
published  a  gospel  and  psalms :  to  these  his  followers  added  several  other  errors, 
declaring  there  was  no  obligation  to  suffer  martyrdom;  some  declared  against 
baptism,"  and  others  practised  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  all  indulged  themselves 
in  licentiousness. 

VALTELINE,  Switzerland.  Here  took  place  a  general  and  horrid  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  July  20,  1620.  It  began  at  Tirano,  extended 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  district,  and  lasted  three  days,  neither  man,  vroman,  nor 
child  being  spared  in  this  religious  slaughter. — Ashe, 

VANCOUVER'S  VOYAGE.  Captain  Vancouver  served  as  a  midshipman  under 
captain  Cook ;  and  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  navigable 
communication  between  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  oceans  being  deter- 
mined on,  he  was  appointed  to  command  it.  He  sailed  in  1790,  and  returned 
Sept.  24 ,  1 795.  He  compiled  an  account  of  this  voyage  of  survey  of  the  North-west 
coast  of  America,  and  died  in  1798. 

VANDALS.  The  Vandal  nations  began  their  ravages  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  a.o. 
406-414.  Their  kingdom  in  Spain  was  founded  in  411.  They  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Roman  territories  in  Africa,  under  Genseric,  who  took  Carthage,  Oct 
24,  439.  They  were  driven  out,  and  attacked  in  turn  by  the  Saracen  Moors.  The 
Vandalii  overran  a  vast  portion  of  Europe,  and  spread  devastatioD  wheietcr  they 
appeared. 
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VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND.  This  country  was  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1633.  It  was 
▼isited  by  Farneaax  in  1773  ;  by  captain  Cook  in  1777 ;  and  was  deemed  the  south 
extremity  of  New  Holland  until  1799.  A  British  settlement  was  established  on  the 
south-east  part,  within  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  and  named  Hobart  Town,  which 
is  the  seat  of  government,  1804. 

A'ARENNES.  This  town  of  France  is  celebrated  by  the  arrest  of  Louis  XVI.  Here 
he,  his  queen,  sister,  and  two  children  were  arrested  in  their  flight  from  the  Tuileries 
on  the  21  St  June,  and  were  taken  on  the  22d,  and  conducted  back  to  Paris,  1791. 
Drouet,  the  postmaster  at  an  intermediate  town,  discovered  the  king.  He  imme- 
diately informed  the  municipality,  who  despatched  messengers  to  Varennes.  Drouet 
went  first,  and  seeing  a  waggon  laden  with  furniture  upon  the  bridge,  overset  it ; 
this  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  king  and  his  suite,  who  were  forthwith  arrested. 

VARNA.  The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  arrived  before  Varna,  the  head-quarters  of 
his  army,  then  besieging  the  place,  August  5,  1828.  The  Turkish  garrison  made  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  besiegers,  August  7 ;  and  another  attack  on  the  21st,  but 
were  repulsed.  Varna  surrendered,  aher  a  sanguinary  conflict,  to  the  Russian 
arms,  October  I,  1828. 

VASSALAGE.  See  Feudal  Laws  and  Villanage,  Vassalage  was  introduced  by  the 
Saxons,  and  its  slavery  Increased  under  William  I.  Under  the  Norman  princes 
there  were  vassal  boors  and  free  boors ;  those  who  were  sold  with  the  land,  and 
those  who  were  free  to  choose  an  employer.  To  this  day  the  distinction  prevails  in 
some  countries,  and  particularly  in  Russia,  where  the  vassal  boors  are  divided  into 
classes  ;  as  boors  belonging  to  the  sovereign  ;  mining  boors,  who  are  sold  with  the 
property  ;  and  private  boors,  who  belong  to  the  nobility,  and  perform  the  labour  on 
their  estates.  In  England,  a  vassal  did  homage  to  a  lord  on  account  of  land,  &c. 
held  of  him  in  fee.  Vassalage  was  abolished  in  Hungary  in  October  1785  ;  in 
Holstein,  in  May  1797  ;  and  Conrland,  in  September  1818. 

VATICAN.  The  magnificent  palace  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  said  to  contain  7000  rooms. 
In  this  palace,  the  library,  founded  a.o.  1448,  is  so  beautiful  a  fabric,  that  it  is  said 
it  will  admit  of  no  improvement ;  and  it  is  also  the  richest  in  the  world,  both  in 
printed  books  and  manuscripts.  The  phrase  **  thunders  of  the  Vatican,''  was  first 
used  by  Voltaire,  1748. 

VAUXHALL,  London.  It  is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Vauxhall,  or  Faukes- 
hall ;  but  the  tradition  that  this  house,  or  any  other  adjacent,  was  the  property  of 
Guy  Fawkes,  is  erroneous.  The  premises  were,  in  1615,  the  property  of  Jane 
Vaux,  and  the  mansion-house  was  then  called  Stockden's.  From  her  it  passed 
through  various  hands,  till,  in  1752,  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Tyers.  There 
is  no  certain  account  of  the  time  when  these  premises  were  first  opened  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  public  ;  but  the  Spring  Gardens  at  Vauxhall  are  mentioned  in 
the  Spectator  as  a  place  of  great  resort.  Some  writers  of  accounts  of  London  sup- 
pose 1730  to  be  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  Vauxhall  gardens,  which  succeeded 
Kanelagh  gardens.  The  greatest  season  of  Vauxhall  was  in  1823,  when  133,279 
persons  visited  the  gardens,  and  the  receipts  were  29,590/.  The  greatest  number  of 
persons  in  one  night  was  August  2,  1833,  when  20,137  persons  paid  for  admission. 
The  number  on  the  last  night,  September  5,  1839,  was  1089  persons. — Extracts 
from  Bankrupts*  Reports, 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE.  Originally  projected  by  Mr.  R.  Dodd,  but,  in  consequence 
of  some  disagreement,  he  was  succeeded,  first  by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Walker,  under  whose  direction  the  present  elegant  fabric  was  constructed,  at  an 
expense  of  about  150,000/.,  which  is  to  be  defrayed  by  a  toll.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  May  9,  1811,  by  prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Brunswick  ; 
and  the  bridge  was  completed  in  1816.     It  is  of  iron,  of  nine  equal  arches. 

VEGETABLES.  See  Gardeningy  &c  Our  chief  table-vegetables  were  brought  from 
Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  about  1520,  et  seq,  Linuteus  divided  the 
vegetable  kingdom  into  twenty-four  classes  and  twenty-six  orders,  adopting  what  he 
denominated  the  sexual  system,  in  which  he  arranged  the  various  plants  according 
to  the  number  and  situation  of  the  sexual  parts,  and  made  the  flower  and  fruit  his 
test  of  various  genera.  Linnseus  commenced  his  system  about  a.d.  1730.  See 
Botany,    Most  of  the  vegetables  now  in  use  were  raised  in  England  in  the  16th 
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century,  before  which  period  they  were  iinported  from  the  Netherlandi,  there  htip^ 
no  kitchen-gardena  in  these  countries.  Prenously  to  1509,  sugar  was  eaten  with 
meat  to  correct  its  putrescency. 

YELLORE,  India.  Residence  of  the  family  of  the  late  sultan  of  Mysore,  strongly 
garrisoned  by  English  troops.  Revolt  and  massacre  of  the  Sepoys,  in  which  the 
family  of  the  late  Tippoo  took  an  actire  part,  July  10,  1806.  The  insurgents  were 
subdued,  and  mostly  put  to  the  sword,  by  colonel  Gillespie :  800  Sepoys  were  killed 
before  the  mutiny  was  suppressed. 

VELOCIPEDES.  Vehicles  of  German  construction.  They  first  appeared  in  England 
in  April  1818,  and  obtained  the  name  from  being  impelled  by  the  feet  with  great 
celerity.    They  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  Lues  Venerea,  Morbus  Gattiewf.  This  disease  is  said  to 
have  broken  out  in  the  French  army,  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  in  1494  ;  whence  the 
French  term  mal  de  Naples.  In  the  Netherlands  and  England  it  obtained  the 
appellation  of  mal  de  France  ;  though  in  the  latter  country  it  was  known  so  early 
as  the  12th  century.  About  the  same  period,  too,  at  Florence,  one  of  the  Medid 
family  died  of  it. — Abbi  Lenglet.  Most  writers  suppose,  that  as  Columbus  returned 
from  his  first  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  on  March  13,  1 493,  his  followers 
brought  the  disorder  with  them  from  the  new  to  the  old  world.  Yet  many  writeii 
maintain  that  the  venereal  was  well  known  upon  the  old  Continent,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  descendants,  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America. — Phil.  Trans.,  vols.  30,  31.  Some  suppose  that  though 
Si/philis  vras  brought  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus,  there  existed  pre- 
viously to  that  event  throughout  the  old  Continent  various  disorders,  both  local  and 
constitutional,  which  strongly  resembled  the  newly-imported  disease,  and  were  for 
more  than  three  centuries  confounded  with  it. — Dr,  R.  Carmichael, 

VENEZUELA.  When  the  Spaniards  landed  here  in  1499,  they  observed  some  huts 
built  upon  piles,  in  an  Indian  village  named  Cora,  in  order  to  raise  them  above  the 
stagnated  water  that  covered  the  ^ain ;  uid  this  induced  them  to  give  it  the  name 
of  Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.  This  state  declared  in  a  congressional  assembly  tbe 
sovereignty  of  its  people,  in  July  1814.  It  separated  from  the  federal  union  and 
declared  itself  sole  and  independent  in  1830.     See  Columbia. 

VENI,  VIDIy  VIC  I,—'*  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.''  This  well-known  senteDoe 
formed  the  whole  of  Csesar's  despatch  to  the  Roman  senate  when  he  vanquished 
Pbarnaces,  king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  47  h.c.     See  Zela,  Battle  i^f. 

VENICE.  So  called  from  the  Venetii  who  inhabited  its  site,  when  it  was  made  a 
kingdom  by  tlie  Gauls,  who  conquered  it  about  356  b.c.  Marcellus  conqoered  it  for 
the  Roman  republic,  and  slew  the  Gaulish  king,  221  b.c.  The  islands  on  which  tbe 
city  is  built  began  to  be  inhabited,  a.d.  421,  by  Italians,  who  fled  here  as  a  place  dL 
safety  from  the  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  when  they  ravaged  Italy.  The 
first  house  was  erected  on  the  morass  by  Entinopus,  by  whom  the  people  of  Padua 
were  assisted  in  building  the  eighty  houses  which  first  formed  the  dty. — Rriestit^ 
Venice  was  first  governed  by  a  doge  (Anafesto  Panlulio),  a.d.  697.  The  republic 
was  not  completely  founded  until  803.  The  city  reduced  to  ashes,  1101.  The 
ceremony  of  the  doges  of  Venice  marrying  the  Adriatic  was  instituted  by  pope 
Alexander  III.  in  1173.  Venice  carried  on  a  vast  commerce  until  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape,  gave  it  another  direction, 
about  1500.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  territory  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Adige  were  ceded  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  was  annexed  to  what  the  French 
then  styled  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  1797.  This  disposition  was  altered  bj  tbe  treaty 
of  Presburg,  and  the  whole  country  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  1805.  Venioe 
returned  under  the  power  of  Austria  in  1814.  The  dty  declared  a  free  port, 
January  24,  1830. 

VENTILATORS.  Invented  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Hales,  and  his  account  of  them  read  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  May  1741.  The  ventilator  for  the  use  of  the  king's 
men-of-war  was  announced  in  London  by  M.  Triewald,  in  November,  tame  year. 
The  marquess  Chabanne's  plan  for  warming  and  ventilating  theatres  and  honaei  for 
audiences  was  applied  to  those  of  London  in  1819. 

VENTRILOQUISM.  Persons  who  had  this  art  were  by  the  Latins  called  Ventriloqu, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  En^astrimythoi,  t.  e.  people  that  speak  out  of  their  beUiee,  or 
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who  hare  the  art  of  throwing  out  the  voice  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Exhibiton 
of  thif  kind  have  appeared  in  England  in  Tarious  agea,  bat  some  of  extraordinary 
capabilitiea  in  their  art  exhibited  in  the  last  century.  Mr.  Thomas  King*  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  man  whose  experimental  philosophy,  shown  in  this  line,  excited 
great  wonder,  about  1716.  One  of  the  most  accomplished  professors  of  ventrilo- 
quism that  ever  appeared  in  France  or  England,  was  M.  Alexander,  about  1822. 

VENUS.  This  planet's  transit  over  the  sun,  it  was  ascertained  by  Horrox,  in  1633, 
would  take  place  November  24,  1639.  He  was  the  first  who  predicted,  or  rather 
calculated  this  passage,  from  which  he  deduced  many  useful  observations.  Maske- 
lyne  was  sent  to  St  Helena  to  observe  her  transit,  in  January  1761.  Capt.  Ck>ok 
made  his  first  voyage,  in  the  Endeavour,  to  Otaheite,  to  observe  a  transit  of  Venus, 
in  1769.  See  note  to  article  Cook* a  Voyages,  The  diurnal  rotation  of  Venus  was 
discovered  by  Cassini  in  1712.  This  planet  will  not  be  again  so  brilliant  as  in  1769 
to  our  globe  until  1874. 

VERSAILLES,  Palack  of.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  was  only  a  small  village,  in 
a  forest  thirty  miles  in  circuit ;  and  here  this  prince  built  a  hunting-seat  in  1630. 
Louis  XIV.  in  1687  enlarged  it  into  a  magnificent  palace,  which  was  finished  in 
1708,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  kings  of  France  till  1789,  when  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  family  were  removed  from  it  to  Paris.  It  is  now  the  residence  of  I>}uis- 
Philippe. 

VERSAILLES,  Peace  of.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
British  North  America,  signed  at  Paris  ;  when  the  latter  power  was  admitted  to  be 
a  sovereign  and  independent  State.  On  the  same  day,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  Sept.  3,  1783.  In 
pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  with  the  former  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal,  were  restored  to  France.  Trincomalee  at  the  same  time  restore 
to  the  Dutch. 

VERSE.  See  Poetry.  First  known  in  Thrace,  1249  B.C.  It  is  uncertain  what  species 
of  poetry  was  first  cultivated  in  Greece.  Homer  shone  as  the  first  epic,  and  Pindar 
was  the  prince  of  lyric  poets. —  Voxsitu,  The  father  of  pastoral  poetry  was  Theo- 
critus, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hiero,  about  265  b.c. — Fabric.  Bibl.  Grao. 
Ennius,  one  of  the  elder  Roman  poets,  first  produced  satire,  about  200  b.c.  After 
the  barbarous  nations  had  conquered  Rome,  modem  poetry  or  rhyme  sprung  from 
the  Arabs  or  the  Goths.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  and  St  Ambrose  were  the  first 
who  composed  hymns,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  Poetry  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Aldhelme,  first  bishop  of  Sherbom,  about  a.d.  700.  The  minstrels 
of  Provence  first  introduced  metrical  tales  or  ballads.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Italian  numbers  into  English  versification. — MUoeU.  AnHq, 
vol.  ii.  page  8. 

VERSE,  BLANK.  Blank  verse  and  the  heroic  couplet,  now  in  general  use  for  grave 
or  elevated  themes,  are  both  of  comparatively  modem  date.  Surrey  translated  part 
of  VirgiTs  JEneid  into  blank  verse,  which  is  the  first  composition  of  the  kind, 
omitting  tragedy,  extant  in  the  English  language ;  and  the  other  measure  was  but 
little  affected  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  verse  previously  used  in  our  grave 
compositions  was  the  stanza  of  eight  lines,  the  ottava  rtma,  as  adopted  with  the 
addition  of  one  line  by  Spenser  (in  his  Fairy  Queen),  who  probably  borrowed  it 
from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  the  Italian  language  being  at  that  time  in  high  repute. 

*  He  was  called  the  (amons  Tom  EJng.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  he  first  exhibited, 
and  was  attended  by  the  whole  fsahlonable  world,  for  a  succession  of  many  nights,  to  hoar  him  '*  kill 
a  calf."  This  perfonnonoe  was  done  in  a  separated  part  of  the  place  of  exhibition,  into  which  the 
exhibitor  retired  al<me ;  and  the  imagination  of  his  polite  hearers  was  taxed  to  supply  the  calf  and 
three  butchers,  beeides  a  dog,  who  sometimes  raised  his  voicei  and  was  checked  for  his  unnecessary 
exertions.  It  appears,  from  traditional  narrative,  that  the  calf  was  heard  to  be  dragged  in,  not 
without  some  efforts  and  conversation  on  the  part  of  the  butchers,  and  noisy  resistance  from  the  calf ; 
that  they  conversed  on  the  qualities  of  the  animal,  and  the  profits  to  be  expected  from  the  veal ;  and 
that  as  they  proceeded,  all  the  noises  of  knife  and  steel,  of  suspending  the  creature,  and  of  the  last 
fatal  catastrophe,  were  heard  in  rapid  succession,  to  the  never-failing  satisfaction  of  the  attendants, 
who,  upon  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  saw  that  all  these  imaginary  personages  had  vanished,  and  Tom 
King  alone  remained  to  claim  the  applause.  It  was  by  a  supposed  supernatural  voice  of  this  kind, 
from  a  ventriloquist,  that  the  famous  musical  small-coal  man,  Thomas  Britton,  received  a  wanUng 
of  his  death,  which  so  greatly  affected  him  that  he  did  not  survive  the  fright 
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Boccaccio  first  introduced  it  into  Italy  in  his  heroic  poem  La  Teseide,  hatring  copied 
it  from  the  old  French  chantont. — Metropolitan,  Trissino  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  introducer  of  blank  Terse  among  the  modems,  about  1508. —  Vossius. 

VESPERS,  Thk  Sicilian.  The  French  occupying  the  country  were  exterminated  on 
Easter-day,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  at  the  sound  of  the  first  Tesper-bell ; 
and  hence  that  horrid  massacre  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers  ;  March  30,  1282.     See  Sicilian  Vespers. 

VESPERS,  The  Fatal.  In  the  house  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Blackfriars,  in 
*London,  a  Jesuit  was  preaching  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  in  an  upper 
room,  the  floor  of  which  gave  way  with  the  weight,  and  the  whole  congregation  was 
precipitated  to  the  street,  and  the  preacher  and  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  auditory, 
chiefly  persons  of  rank,  were  killed.  This  catastrophe,  which  was  known  as  the 
Fatal  Vespers,  occurred  Oct.  26,  1623. — Stowe's  Chron. 

VESTA.  The  planet  Vesta  (the  ninth)  was  discoTcred  by  Dr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  on  Mar. 
28,  1807.     She  appears  like  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude. — Annual  Register. 

VESTALS.  Priestesses  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  who  took  care  of  the  perpetoal  fire  con- 
secrated to  her  worship.  This  oflice  was  rery  ancient,  as  the  mother  of  Romulus 
was  one  of  the  vestals.  iGneas  is  supposed  to  have  first  chosen  the  Vestals.  Numa, 
in  710  B.C.,  first  appointed  four,  to  which  number  Tarquin  added  two.  They  were 
always  chosen  by  the  monarchs ;  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  high- 
priest  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them.  As  they  were  to  be  virgina,  they  were 
chosen  young,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  ;  and  if  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
that  presented  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  office,  twenty  Titans  were  selected, 
and  they  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  were  obliged  to  become  priestesses.  The  vestal 
Minutia  was  buried  alive  for  violating  her  virgin  vow,  337  B.C.  The  vestal  SextUia 
wab  buried  alive  for  incontinence,  274  b.c.  ;  and  the  vestal  Cornelia  Maximiliana  on 
the  same  charge,  a.d.  92. — Bibliotkkque  Universelle, 

VESUVIUS,  MOUNT.  The  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  when  it  emitted 
such  a  quantity  of  flame  and  smoke  that  the  air  was  darkened,  and  the  cities  of  Pom- 
peii  and  Herculanewn  were  overwhelmed  by  the  burning  lava,  a.d.  79.  More  than 
250,000  persons  perished  by  the  destruction  of  those  cities ;  the  sun's  light  was 
totally  obscured  for  two  days  throughout  Naples;  great  quantities  of  ashes  and 
sulphureous  smoke  were  carried  not  only  to  Rome,  but  also  beyond  the  Mediterra- 
nean into  Africa ;  birds  were  suffocated  in  the  air  and  fell  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  fishes  perished  in  the  neighbouring  waters,  which  were  made  hot  and  infected 
by  it :  this  eruption  proved  fatal  to  Pliny,  the  naturalist  Herculaneum  was  disco- 
vered in  1737,  and  many  curious  articles  have  been  dug  from  the  ruins  since  that 
time ;  but  everything  combustible  had  the  marks  of  having  been  burned  by  fire. 
Numerous  eruptions  have  occurred,  causing  great  devastation  and  loss  of  lives.  In 
1631  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco,  with  4000  persons,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding  country,  were  destroyed.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  eruptions  ever  known 
took  place  suddenly,  Nov.  24,  1759.  The  violent  burst  in  1767  was  the  34th  from 
the  time  of  Titus,  when  Pompeii  was  buried.  One  in  1794  was  most  destmctive: 
the  lava  flowed  over  5000  acres  of  rich  vineyards  and  cultivated  lands,  and  the  town 
of  Torre  del  Greco  was  a  second  time  burned ;  the  top  of  the  mountain  fell  in,  and 
the  crater  is  now  nearly  two  miles  In  clrcumferenoe.  Thsre  haTS  been  several 
eruptions  since. 

VICE,  Thk.  An  instrument  of  which  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor,  along  with  the  pulley  and  other  articles,  420  b.c. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR.  A  new  equity  judge,  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
who  took  his  seat  in  the  court  of  Chancery  May  5,  1813.  A  handsome  new  conrt 
was  erected  about  1816,  contiguous  to  Lincoln's-inn-hall ;  bat  in  term-time  his 
honour  siu  at  the  court  erected,  in  1823,  at  Westminster-hall.  There  existed  in 
Ireland  a  similar  judicial  officer,  in  the  person  of  Geoffry  Torville,  archdeacon  of 
Dublin,  vice-chancellor  in  1232.  See  Chancellor,  Two  additional  jadges,  also 
styled  vice-chancellors,  have  been  appointed  under  an  act  5  Victoria,  Oct.  1841. 

VICTORY  Man-of-war,  of  100  guns,  the  fittest  first-rate  ship  in  the  navy  of  England, 
was  lost  in  a  violent  tempest  near  the  race  of  Aldemey,  and  its  admiral,  Balchen, 
and  100  gentlemen's  sons,  and  the  whole  crew,  consisting  of  1000  men,  perished, 
Oct.  8,  1744.    The  flag-ship  of  the  immortal  N^on  et  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  was 
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also  called  the  Victory ,  and  is  kept  in  fine  preseiration  at  Portsmoath,  where  it  is 
the  flag  ship  in  ordinary,  and  is  visited  daily  by  numbers  of  persons,  anxious  to  see 
the  spot  where  the  deathless  hero  fell,  Oct.  21, 1805. 

VICTUALLERS.  The  trade  of  victualler  in  England  is  traced  to  very  early  times, 
but  under  this  particular  name  no  date  can  be  assigned  to  it ;  it  was  early  under  the 
regulation  of  statutes.  The  Vintners'  Company  of  London  was  founded  1437 ;  their 
hall  was  rebuilt  in  1823.  The  Licensed  Victuallers'  School  was  established  in  1803  s 
and  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Feb.  22,  1827.  It  was  enacted,  that  none 
shall  sell  less  than  one  full  quart  of  the  best  beer  or  ale  for  Id.,  and  two  quarts  of 
the  smaller  sort  for  Id,,  James  I.,  1603.    See  Porter,  Beer,  8u:, 

VICTUALLING  OFFICE.  The  business  of  this  office  is  to  manage  the  victualling  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  its  first  institution  was  in  December  1663.  Originally  the 
number  of  commissioners  was  five,  afterwards  seven,  and  then  reduced  to  six.  This 
office  has  undergone  various  modifications  ;  its  various  departments  on  Tower-hill, 
St.  Catherine's,  and  Rotherhithe  were  removed  to  Deptford  in  August  1785,  and  the 
office  to  Somerset-house,  1783. 

VIENNA.  The  former  capital  of  the  German  empire,  and  from  1806  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  only.  Vienna  was  made  an  imperial  city  in  1136,  and  was 
walled  and  enlarged  with  the  ransom  paid  for  Richard  I.  of  England,  40,000/.,  ia 
1194.  Besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  ;  but  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  loss  of  70,000  of  his  best 
troops,  1529.  Again  besieged  in  1683,  when  the  siege  was  raised  by  John  Sobieski, 
king  of  Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the  Turkish  army  of  100,000,  which  had  can 
nonaded  the  ci^  from  July  24  to  the  beginning  of  November.  Vienna  was  taken  by 
the  French,  under  prince  Murat,  Nov.  14,  1805  ;  and  evacuated  January  12,  follow- 
ing. They  again  captured  it,  May  13,  1809  ;  but  restored  it  once  more  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peaee  between  the  two  countries,  Oct.  14,  same  year.  Conference  of  the 
ministers  of  the  allies  and  France,  Sept.  28,  1814.  Congress  of  sovereigns,  Oet.  2, 
1814.    See  next  articles. 

VIENNA,  Treaty  of,  with  Spain.  The  celebrated  treaty  signed  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  they  confirmed  to  each  other 
such  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  they  were  respectively  possessed  of,  and  by  a 
private  treaty  the  emperor  engaged  to  employ  a  force  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  to  use  means  for  placing  the  F^tender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.    Spain  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  April  30, 1725. 

-VIENNA,  Trkatt  of  Alliance,  between  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed,  and  the 
disputes  as  to  the  Spanish  succession  terminated  (Spain  acceded  to  the  treaty  on  the 
22nd  of  July) ;  signed  March  16,  1731. 

VIENNA,  Treaty  of,  with  Francs.  A  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  by  which  the  latter  power  agreed  to 
guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France ;  signed  Nov. 
18,  1738. 

VIENNA,  Peace  of,  between  Napoleon  of  France  and  Francis  (II.  of  Germany)  I.  of 
Austria.  By  this  treaty  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia,  and  other 
territories,  which  were  shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united  to  France  under  the 
title  of  the  lllyrian  Provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system 
adopted  towards  England  by  France  and  Russia,  Oct  14,  1809. 

VIENNA,  Treaties  of.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  on  which  they  had  acted  by  the  treaty 
of  Chaumont,  March  1,  1814;  signed  March  23,  1815.  The  treaty  of  Vienna 
between  the  king  of  the  Low  Countriip  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  agreeing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Dutch  terri- 
tories, and  vesting  tiie  sovereignty  in  the  house  of  Orange,  May  31,  1815.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna :  Denmark  ced^  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Rugen  to  Prussia,  in 
exchange  for  Lauenburg,  June  4,  18M.  The  federative  constitution  of  Germany 
signed  at  Vienna,  June  8,  1815. 

VIGILS,  Instituted  as  festivals,  on  the  days  of  dedication  of  the  churches,  or  on  those 
saints'  days  to  whom  the  buildings  were  devoted,  and  commenced  on  Uie  evenings 
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preceding  those  days.    They  are  of  early  origin,  John  x.  22,  23.     Hie  first  institu- 
tion was  religious ;  but  now  feasts  have  degenerated  into  days  of  fettiritj. 

VIGO.  Sir  George  Rooke,  with  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  attacked  the 
French  fleet  and  the  Spanish  galleons  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  when  seTerml  men-of-war 
and  galleons  were  taken,  and  many  destroyed,  and  abundance  of  plate  and  other 
valuable  effects  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  Oct.  12,  1702.  Vigo  was 
taken  by  lord  Cobham  in  1719,  but  relinquished  after  raising  oontributioiis.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British,  March  27,  1809. 

VILLA  FRANCA,  Battlk  of,  in  Portugal.  Engagement  here  between  the  British 
cavalry,  under  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  and  the  French  cavalry  of  Marshal  Soult,  whidi 
ended  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  latter,  April  10,  1812.  The  next  daj  the  whole 
province  of  Estremadura  was  freed  from  the  enemy. 

VILLAIN.  The  name  of  a  vassal  under  our  Norman  princes,  his  hard  labour  being  the 
tenure  by  which  he  lived  upon  the  land.  Of  and  pertaining  to  the  ffild  or  lordship  ; 
was  a  servant  during  life,  and  was  devisable  as  chattels  in  the  feudal  times.  Queea 
Elizabeth  gave  the  principal  blow  to  this  kind  of  severe  service,  by  ordering  her 
bondsmen  of  the  western  counties  to  be  made  free  at  easy  rates^  a.d.  1574. — Slowest 
Chnm, 

VI  ME  IRA,  Battlk  of,  between  the  British,  under  sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  and  the  whole 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  forces  in  Portugal,  under  marshal  Junot,  duke  of  Abrantes, 
whom  the  British  signally  defeated,  Aug.  21,  1808.  For  this  Tictorj  the  British 
hero  snd  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command  were  voted  the  thanks  of 
parliament,  the  first  of  many  similar  honours  that  marked  sir  Arthur's  (now  duke  id 
Wellington's)  triumphant  career. 

VINCENT'S,  St.  This  was  long  a  neutral  island  ;  but  at  the  peace  of  17d3,  the  French 
agreed  that  the  right  to  it  should  be  vested  in  the  English.  The  latter,  soon  after, 
engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Caribs,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island,  who  were 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace,  by  which  they  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the 
British  crown.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  1779  ^ey  greatlj  contributed 
to  the  reduction  of  this  island  by  the  French,  who,  however,  restored  it  in  1783.  In 
1795  the  French  landed  some  troops,  and  again  instigated  the  Caribs  to  an  insurrec- 
tion, which  was  not  subdued  for  several  months.  The  great  eruption  of  the  Scoaf- 
frier  mountain,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  occurred  in  1812. 

VINE.  The  vine  was  known  to  Noah.  A  colony  of  vine-dressers  from  Phocea,  in 
Ionia,  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  instructed  the  South  Gauls  in  tillage,  Tine^ireaBiiv, 
and  commerce,  about  600  b.c.  Some  think  the  vines  are  aborigines  of  Langnedoc, 
Provence,  and  Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  spontaneously  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The  vine  was  carried  into  Champagne,  and  part  of 
Germany,  a.d.  279.  The  vine  and  sugar-cane  were  planted  in  Madeira  in  1420.  It 
was  planted  in  England  in  1552  ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  Hampton-court  palace  is  an 
old  and  celebrated  vine,  said  to  surpass  any  known  vine  in  Europe.  See  Grapet^ 
and  Wine*, 

VINEGAR.  Known  nearly  as  soon  as  wine.  The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  vinegar, 
which  they  used  for  drink.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  it  in  their 
marches.  The  Bible  represents  Boaz,  a  rich  citisen  of  Bethlehem,  as  providing 
vinegar  for  his  reapers,  into  which  they  might  dip  their  bread,  and  kindly  inviting 
Ruth  to  share  with  them  in  their  repast :  hence  we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters,  at 
that  period,  partook  of  this  liquid  for  their  refreshment;  a  custom  still  prevralent  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  vinegar  which  the  Roman  soldiers 
offered  to  our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion  was  that  which  they  used  lor  their  own 
drinking.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  potent  vinegar,  whic^  was  not  proper  for 
drinking  till  dUuted. 


♦  The  following  ia  a  tradition  In  relation  to  the  vino:— When  Adam  planted  the  first  vine,  and  left 
it,  Satan  approached  it,  and  said,  «•  Lovely  plant  I  I  wiU  dieridi  thee  ;**  and  thereupon  takk«  three 
animals,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  and  a  hog,  he  slayed  them  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  their  blood  has  beoi 
imbibed  by  the  fruit  to  this  day.  Thus,  if  you  toke  one  goblet  of  wine,  you  are  cheerad  by  Its  inflo- 
enco,  yot  are  mild  and  docile  as  the  lamb ;  if  you  take  two  goblets,  you  become  furioaa,  »^*J^  rave 
and  bellow  like  the  lion ;  and  if  you  drink  of  the  third  goblet,  your  reason  slnke,  and,  n^^  the  bog, 
you  wallow  In  the  mlra— ^«Ae. 
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VINEGAR-HILL,  Battlk  of,  in  Ireland,  between  the  BritUh  troopg  and  the  Irish 
insurgent  forces,  in  the  memorable  rebellion  of  1 798.  This  was  an  obstinate  conflict, 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed  on  both  sides,  and  the  rebels  snffered  a  serere  defeat, 
Jane  21,  in  that  year. — Sir  R.  Musgrave. 

VIOL  AMD  VIOLIN.  As  the  Ijre  of  the  Greeks  was  the  harp  of  the  modems,  so  the 
Tiol  and  Tielle  of  the  middle  ages  became  the  modem  Tiolin.  The  nol  was  of  varioiis 
sizes  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was  anciently  ?ery  much  in  use  for  chamber 
airs  and  songs.  That  of  three  strings  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  jugglers  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  violin  was  inTented  towards  the  close  of  £e  same 
century. — Abb/  Lenglet.  The  fiddle,  however,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  a.d.  1200, 
in  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Christopher.  It  was  introduced  into  England,  soum  say, 
by  Charles  II. 

VIRGIN.  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  a  festival  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches, 
in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  Mary  into  heaven,  according  to  their  belief^ 
Aug.  15,  A.D.  45.  Th»  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  feast  celebrated  Nov.  21, 
said  to  have  been  institnted  among  the  Greeks  in  the  eleventh  century ;  its  insti- 
tution in  the  West  is  ascribed  to  Gregory  XL,  1S72.  A  distinguished  writer  says  : 
**  The  Indian  incarnate  god  Chrishna,  the  Hindoos  believe,  had  a  virgin-mother  of 
Che  royal  race,  and  was  sought  to  be  destroyed  in  his  infancy,  about  900  years  b.c 
It  appears  that  he  passed  his  life  in  working  miracles  and  preaching,  and  was  so 
humble  as  to  wash  his  friends'  feet :  at  length  dying,  but  rising  from  the  dead,  he 
ascended  into  heaven  in  tiie  presence  of  a  multitude.  The  Cingalese  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  of  their  Buddla.'* — Sir  William  Jonei. 

^RGINIA,  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginius.  Appius  Claudius,  the  decemvir, 
became  enamoured  of  her,  amd  attempted  to  remove  her  from  the  place  where  she 
resided.  8he  was  claimed  by  one  of  his  favourites  as  the  daughter  of  a  slave,  and 
Appius,  in  the  capacity  and  with  the  authority  of  judge,  had  pronounced  the  sentence, 
and  delivered  her  into  the  handc  of  his  friend,  when  Virginius,  informed  of  his  vio- 
lent proceedings,  arrived  from  the  camp.  The  father  demanded  to  see  his  daughter, 
and  when  this  request  was  granted,  he  snatched  a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  Virginia's 
breast,  exclaiming,  **  This  is  all,  my  daughter  \  I  can  give  thee*  to  preserve  thee 
from  the  lust  of  a  tyrant."  No  sooner  was  the  blow  given  than  Virginius  ran  to  the 
camp  with  the  bloody  knife  in  his  hand.  The  soldiers  were  astonished  and  incensed, 
not  against  the  murderer,  but  the  tyrant,  and  they  immediately  marched  to  Rome. 
Appius  was  seized,  but  he  destroyed  himself  in  prison,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  the  law.  Spurius  Oppius,  another  of  the  decemvirs,  who  had  not  opposed  the 
tyrant's  views,  killed  himself  also  ;  and  Marcus  Claudius,  the  favourite  of  Appius, 
was  put  to  death,  and  the  decemviral  power  abolished,  449  b.c 

VIRGINIA,  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  in  1497.  It  was  taken  possession  of,  and 
named  by  Raleigh,  after  the  virgin. queen  Elizabeth,  July  13,  1684.  Attempts  were 
made  to  settle  it  in  1585.  Two  colonies  went  out  by  patent  in  1606,  and  others  in 
1610.  In  1626,  it  reverted  to  the  crown  ;  and  a  more  permanent  colony  was  esta- 
blished soon  afterwards.  This  was  the  first  British  settlement  in  North  America — 
See  Coloniet. 

VISCOUNT.  This  was  anciently  the  name  of  an  office  under  an  earl,  Vice  Comet, 
who  being  oftentimes  required  at  court,  was  his  deputy,  to  look  after  the  affairs  oif 
the  county ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  became  a  degree  of  honour,  and  was 
made  hereditary.  The  first  viscount  in  England  created  by  patent  was  John,  lord 
Beaumont,  whom  Henry  created  viscount  Beaumont,  giving  him  precedence  above 
all  barons,  1439,  Feb.  lUO. -^Ashmcle,  This  title,  however,  is  of  older  date  in 
Ireland  and  France.  John  Barry,  lord  Barry,  was  made  viscount  Buttevant,  ia 
Ireland,  9  Richard  II.,  l^5.—Beait&n, 

VISIER,  GRAND.  An  officer  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  first  appointed  in  1370.  For. 
merly  this  officer  governed  the  whole  empire  immediately  under  the  grand  seignior ; 
he  is  sometimes  called  the  grand  seignior  s  lieutenant,  or  vicar  of  the  empire  ;  at  his 
creation,  the  prince's  seal  is  put  into  his  hand,  upon  which  is  engraven  the  emperor's 
name,  which  he  places  in  his  bosom,  and  carries  away  with  him. — Knolles, 

VITTORIA,  Battle  of.  One  of  the  most  glorious  and  brilliant  victories  recorded  i« 
the  annals  of  England,  obtained  by  the  illustrious  Wellington  over  the  French  arony 
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commanded  by  Jerome  Buonaparte  and  marshal  Joardan,  June  21,  1813.  Marshal 
Jourdan  lost  151  pieces  of  cannon,  451  waggons  of  ammunition,  all  his  baggage, 
provisions,  cattle,  and  treasure,  with  his  baton  as  a  marshal  of  France.  Continuing 
the  pursuit,  on  the  25th  Wellington  took  Jourdan 's  only  remaining  gun  I 

VOLCANOES.  In  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  there  are  abore  200  volcanoes, 
which  have  been  active  in  modem  times.  The  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  are  recorded 
as  early  as  734  B.C.  by  authentic  historians. — See  Eina.  The  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  in  a.d.  79. — See  Vesuvitu,  The  first  eruption  of  Heda  is  said  to  have 
occurred  a.d.  1004.  For  an  account  of  the  awful  eruption  of  this  volcano  in  1783, 
see  Iceland,  In  Mexico,  a  plain  was  filled  up  into  a  mountain  more  than  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  height  by  the  burning  lava  from  a  volcano,  in  1759.  A  volcano  in  the 
isle  of  Ferro  broke  out,  Sept.  13,  1777,  which  threw  out  an  immense  qoantity  of 
red  water,  that  discoloured  the  sea  for  several  leagues.  A  new  volcano  appear^  in 
one  of  the  Azore  islands,  May  1,  1808. 

VOLUNTEERS.  This  species  of  force  armed  in  England,  in  apprehension  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  revolutionary  France,  1794.  Besides  our  large  army,  and 
85,000  men  voted  for  the  sea,  we  subsidized  40,000  Germans,  raised  oar  militia  to 
100,000  men,  and  armed  the  citizens  as  volunteers.  Between  the  years  1 798  and 
1804,  when  this  force  was  of  greatest  amount,  it  numb^cred  410,000,  of  which 
70,000  were  Irish.  The  English  volunteers  were,  according  to  official  accounts, 
341,600  on  Jan.  1,1804. 

VOLUNTEERS,  Thb  IRISH.  The  first  regiment  of  Irish  volunteers  was  formed  at 
Dublin,  under  command  of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  Oct.  12,  1779.  They  armed 
generally  to  the  amount  of  20,000  men,  and  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  in  Ireland,  for  their  patriotism  and  spirit,  for  (»ming 
forward  and  defending  their  country.  At  the  period  when  the  force  appeared,  Irish 
affairs  bore  a  serious  aspect ;  manufactures  had  decreased,  and  foreign  tradie  had 
been  hurt  by  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of  salted  provisions  and  butter.  No  notice 
of  the  complaints  of  the  people  had  been  taken  in  the  English  parliament,  when, 
owing  to  the  alarm  of  an  invasion,  ministers  allowed  the  nation  to  arm,  and  an 
immense  force  was  soon  raised.  The  Irish  took  this  occasion  to  demand  a  free 
trade,  and  government  saw  there  was  no  trifling  with  a  country  with  arms  in  its 
hands.  The  Irish  parliament  unanimously  addressed  the  king  for  a  free  trade,  and 
it  was  granted,  1779. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS.  Public  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
British  government  against  the  policy  and  designs  of  France :  they  amounted  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling  in  1798.  About  200,000/.  were  transmitted  to  England 
from  India  in  1799.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  Bury,  among  other  contributors  of  equal 
amount,  subscribed  10,000/. 

VOSSEM,  Peace  of,  entered  into  between  the  elector  of  Brandenborgh  and  the  king 
of  France  ;  by  this  treaty  the  latter,  Louis  XIV.,  engaged  not  to  assist  the  Dutch, 
against  the  elector,  the  object  of  the  treaty,  signed  June  16,  1673. 

VOYAGES.  The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  properly  so  called,  was  by  order  of 
Necho,  pharaoh  of  Egypt,  when  some  Phcenician  pilots  sailed  from  Egypt  down  the 
Arabic  Gulf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  entered  the  Medi- 
terannean  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  coasted  along  the  north  of  Africa,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  Egypt,  after  a  navigation  of  about  three  years,  604  b.c. — Blmir^ 
Herodotus,  The  first  voyage  round  the  world  was  made  by  a  ship,  part  of  a  Spanish 
squadron  which  had  been  under  the  command  of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  a  skirmish)  in  1519-20.  The  era  of  voyages  of  diaoovery  was 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. — See  Circumnavigaiorst  and  North-  Weti  PoM—ge. 

W. 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  founded  by  Nicholas  Wadham,  esq.,  of  Edge,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  in  a.d.  161 1-12.  It  was  in  this collegeTin  the 
chambers  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  that  the  Royal  Society  was  organised,  l658.-^See 
Royal  Society, 

WAGER  OF  BATTEL.    The  trial  by  combat  anciently  allowed  by  Uw,  whereby  the 
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defendant  in  an  appeal  might  fight  with  the  appellant,  and  make  proof  thereby 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  crime  charged  against  him.  Repealed  by 
sUtute  59  George  III.,  1819.     See  Battel. 

WAGES.  The  wages  of  snndry  workmen  were  first  fixed  by  act  of  parliament,  25 
Edward  III.,  1350.  Haymakers  had  bat  one  penny  a  day.  Master  carpenters, 
masons,  tylers,  and  other  coverers  of  houses,  had  not  more  than  3d,  per  day  (about 
9d.  of  oar  money);  and  their  senrants,  l^d. —  Viner's  Statutes,  By  the  23d  Henry 
VI.,  1444,  the  wages  of  a  bailiff  of  husbandry  was  23^.  4d,  per  annum,  and  clothing 
of  the  price  of  5t.  with  meat  and  drink  ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20f.,  cloth- 
ing 4«. ;  common  servant  of  husbandry  Ibt.,  clothing  40</. ;  woman-senrant  10«., 
clothing  As,  By  the  1 1th  Henry  VII.,  1495,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with 
a  little  advance :  as,  for  instance,  a  free  mason,  master  carpenter,  rough  mason, 
bricklayer,  master  tyler,  plumber,  glazier,  carver,  or  joiner,  was  allowed  from  Easter 
to  Michaelmas  to  take  6a.  a  day,  without  meat  and  drink  ;  or  with  meat  and  drink. 
Ad, ;  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter,  to  abate  \d.  A  master  having  under  him  six  men 
was  allowed  1</.  a  day  extra.    The  following  were  the 
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Year. 
In  1330 
In  146U 
In  1568 
In  1633 


per  diem, 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


t.  d, 

0  1 

0  2 

0  4 

0  6 


Year. 
In  1688 
In  1716 
In  1740 
In  1760 


per  diem. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


t. 

0 
0 
0 

1 


d. 
8 
9 

10 
0 


Year. 
In  1788 
In  1794 
In  1800 
In  1840 


per  diem. 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


d. 
4 

6 
0 
0 


WAGGONS.  Those  of  the  description  now  going  out  of  London  from  the  carriers* 
inns  were  rare  in  the  last  century.  Joseph  Brasbridge,  writing  in  1824,  says,  *'  I 
recollect  the  first  large  broad-wheeled  waggon  that  was  used  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a 
wondering  crowd  of  spectators  its  vast  size  attracted.  I  believe  at  the  time  there 
was  not  a  post-coach  in  England,  except  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  carriages  are 
also  a  modern  improvement.  A  shepherd,  who  was  keeping  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  village  in  Oxfordshire,  came  running  over  to  say,  that  a  frightful  monster,  with 
saucer-eyes,  and  making  a  great  blowing  noise,  was  coming  towards  the  village. 
This  monster  turned  out  to  be  a  post-chaise  with  lamps.''  Waggons,  together  with 
carts,  vans,  &c.,  not  excepting  those  used  in  agriculture,  were  taxed  in  1783. — Stat. 

WAGRAM,  Battle  of,  between  the  Austrian  and  French  armies,  in  which  the  latter 
was  completely  victorious,  and  the  former  entirely  overthrown.  The  slaughter  on 
both  sides  was  dreadful ;  20,0(N)  Austriaus  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  the 
defeated  army  retired  to  Moravia,  July  5,  1809.  This  battle  led  to  an  armistice, 
signed  on  the  12th ;  and  on  Oct.  24,  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Austria  ceded 
all  her  sea-coast  to  France,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  enlarged 
at  her  expense.  The  emperor  was  obliged  also  to  yield  a  part  of  hit  plunder  of 
Poland  in  Gallicia  to  Russia.  The  emperor  also  acknowledged  Joseph  Buonaparte 
as  king  of  Spain. 

WAITS.  Those  at  Christmas  are  derived  from  those  choirs  of  angels  that  attended  the 
birth  of  Christ ;  in  imitation  of  these,  shepherds  in  ancient  times  used  to  usher  in 
Christmas  with  music  and  carols  :  the  pastorali,  or  rural  music,  performed  by  the 
Calabrian  shepherds,  on  bag-pipes,  are  of  this  nature. 

WAKEFIELD,  Battle  of,  between  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  duke 
of  York,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  3000  Yorkists  fell  upon  the  field.  The 
death  of  the  duke,  who  aspired  to  the  crown,  seemed  to  fix  the  good  fortune  of  Mar- 
garet ;  but  the  earl  of  Warwick  espoused  the  cause  of  his  son,  the  earl  of  March, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  and  the  civil  war  that  was  continued  from  that  time  devas- 
tated all  England.    This  battle  was  fought  December  31,  1460. 

WAKES.  See  Vigils,  Every  church  at  its  consecration  received  the  name  of  some 
particular  saint ;  this  practice  existed  among  the  Romans  and  Britons,  and  was  con- 
tinued among  the  Saxons. — Whitaker,  Women  were  hired  among  the  ancient 
Romans  to  weep  at  funerals  :  they  were  called  Carina,  The  Irish  howl  originated 
from  this  Roman  outcry  at  the  decease  of  their  friends.  They  hoped  thus  to  awaken 
the  soul,  which  they  supposed  might  lie  inactive. 

WALBROOK  CHURCH,  London.  Famous  aH  over  Europe,  and  justly  reputed  the 
masterpiece  of  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It.  is.  more  celebrated  on  the  Continent  than 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.    Perhaps  Italy  itself  can  produce 
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no  modern  building  that  can  yie  with  this  in  taste  or  proportion.  There  ii  not  a 
beaaty  which  the  plan  would  admit  of,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  perfection.  There 
was  a  church  in  this  parish  as  early  as  1135.  A  new  church  was  erected  in  1429. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  church  was  laid  in  1672  ;  and  the  edifice,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  completed  in  1679. 
WALCHEREN  EXPEDITION.  The  memorable  and  unfortunate  expedition  of  the 
British  to  Walcheren  consisted  of  35  ships  of  the  line,  and  200  amaller  ▼ettels, 
principally  transports,  and  40,000  land  forces,  the  latter  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Chatham,  and  the  fleet  under  sir  Richard  Strahan.  For  a  long  time  the 
destination  of  this  expedition  remained  secret;  but  before  July  28,  1809,  when  it  aet 
sail,  the  French  journals  had  announced  that  Walcheren  was  the  point  of  attack. 
Perhaps  a  more  powerful  and  better  appointed  armament  nerer  left  the  Britiah  ports, 
and  none  ever  more  completely  disappointed  public  expectation.  Floahing  was 
invested  in  August,  and  a  dreadful  bombardment  followed ;  but  no  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  commander,  nor  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  officen,  eould  induce 
the  earl  to  vigorous  action,  until  the  period  of  probable  success  was  gone,  and 
necessity  obliged  him  to  return  with  the  troops  that  disease  and  an  unhealthy 
climate  had  spared.  The  place  was  completely  evacuated,  December  23,  1809. 
The  house  of  commons  instituted  an  inquiry,  and  lord  Chatham  resigned  his  poet 
of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  to  prevent  greater  disgrace ;  but  the  policy  of 
ministers  in  planning  the  expedition  was,  nevertheless,  approved. 

WALDENSES.  The  persecution  of  this  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Office  or  Inquisition.  Pope  Innocent  III.  had 
commissioned  some  monks  to  preach  against  the  heresies  of  the  Waldenses  in  Nar- 
bonne  and  Provence ;  but  the  Catholic  bishops  were  at  first  jealous  of  this  mission, 
armed  as  it  was  with  great  power,  and  the  feudal  chiefs  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  legates,  a.d.  1203,  4.  One  of  the  monks,  the  first  inquisitor,  Peter  Chateauneuf, 
having  been  assassinated,  the  aspiring  pontiff  called  on  all  the  neighbouring  powers 
to  march  into  the  heretical  district.  All  obstinate  heretics  were  placed  st  the  dis- 
posal of  Simon  de  Montfort,  commander  of  this  crusade,  and  the  whole  race  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  ordered  to  be  pursued  with  fire  and  sword.  Neither 
sex,  age,  nor  condition  was  spared  ;  the  country  became  a  wilderness,  and  the  towns 
heaps  of  smoking  ruins.  Such  was  the  era  of  the  Inquisition.  Dominic  de  Gnsman 
was  constituted  first  inquisitor-general,  1208. 

WALES.  After  the  Roman  emperor  Honorius  quitted  Britain,  Vortigem  was  elected 
king  of  South  Britain,  and  he  invited  over  the  Saxons  to  defend  his  country  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots  ;  but  the  Saxons  perfidiously  sent  for  reinforcements,  consisting 
of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Angles,  by  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  South 
Britain,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Britons  retired  to  Wales,  and  defended  themselves 
against  the  Saxons,  in  its  inaccessible  mountains,  about  a.d.  447.  In  this  state 
Wales  remained  unconquered  till  Henry  II.  subdued  South  Wales  in  1157  ;  and  in 
1282  Edward  I.  entirely  reduced  the  whole  country,  putting  an  end  to  its  independ- 
ency by  the  death  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  prince.  The  Welsh,  however,  were  not 
entirely  reconciled  to  this  rerolution,  till  the  queen  happening  to  be  brought  to  bed  of 
a  son  at  Carnarvon  in  1284,  Edward  with  great  policy  styled  him  prince  of  Wales, 
which  title  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  has  borne  almost  ever  since. 
Wales  was  united  and  incorporated  with  England  by  act  of  parliament,  27  Henry 
VIII.  15.35.     See  Brt/aii». 
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[This  outrage  entailed  dreadful  retri- 
bution on  Cadwgan's  family.] 

Cadwgan  assassinated . 

Grufydd  ab  Rhys  lays  claim  to  the 
sovereignty . 

Another  body  of  Flumlngi  settle  in 
Pembrokeshire        .... 

[The  posterity  of  these  settlers  are  still 
distinguished  from  the  ancient  Bri- 
tish population  by  their  language, 
manners,  and  customs.] 

Revolt  of  the  Welsh  on  the  death  of 
Henry  L 

Part  of  South  Wales  laid  waste  by 
Owain  Gwynedd  and  Ctedwaladr   .    . 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  oount  palatine 
in  Pembroke    .....  1138 

Henry  IL  invades  Wales,  which  he  sub- 
sequently subdues  .         .    .  1157 

Complete  defeat  of  the  English  fleet  ofT 
Anglesey 1157 

Coofederaoy  of  the  princes  of  Wales  for 
the  recovery  of  their  loet  rights  and 

independence 1164 

Anglesey  devastated  .    .  1173 

The  crusades  preached  In    Wales  by 
Baldwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  . 
Fowys  castle  besieged . 
The  earl  of  Chester  makes  an  Inroad 

into  North  Wales 
Invasion  of  North  Wales  by  king  John, 
of  England 1211 


1135 


1135 


1188 
1191 

1210 
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King  John  again  invades  Wales,  laying 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  principali- 
ties      1215 

Revolt  of  the  Flemings  .  1220 

Llewelyn,  prince  of  North  Walesb  com- 
mits great  ravages  .    .  1220 
Death  of  Maelgwynab  Rhys  .  1230 
Powys  castle  taken  by  Llewelyn  ab  lor- 

wertfa's  forces 1233 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke  slain       .    .  1234 
Invasioo  of  Henry  III.  .  1245 

Anglesey  again  devastated  .    .  1245 

The  English  army,  under  Henry,  van- 
quished by  the  Welsh  .        .1254 
Convention  of    the    Welsh    nobility 

against  the  English  .    .  1258 

Hay  and  Brecknock  castles  taken  by 

prince  Edward        ....  1265 
Invasion  of  Edward  L     .  .    .  1277 

Edward  encamps  a  powerful  army  on 

Saltney  marsh         ....  1277 
The    sons   of  Grufydd    treacherously 
drowned  in  the  river  Dee,  by  the  earl 
Warren  and  Roger  Mortimer    .        .  1281 
Hawarden  castle  taken  by  surprise  by 

Llewelyn     .         .  .    .  1282 

Great  battle  between  Llewelyn  ab  Gru- 
fydd, the  last  native  prince,  and  the 
EngUsh;    Llewelyn  slain,  after  the 
battle,  by  de  Francton    .    .Dec.  10,1282 
Wales  entirely  and  flnally  subdued  by 

Edward  1 1282 

The  first  Einglish  prince  of  Wales,  son 
of  Edward,  bom  at  Carnarvon  castle. 
See  Wales,  Prince  qf         .   April  25,  1284 
The  insurrection  of  Madoc ;  suppressed 

by  Edward  L 1294 

Formidable  rebellion  excited  by  Lle- 
welyn Bren      1315 

The  earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  vn.,  lands  in  Pembroke,  and 
is  aided  by  the  Welsh  Aug.  1385 

Great  rebellion  of  Owain  Glyndwr,  or 

Owen  Glendower,  conmienoes  .         .  1400 
Radnor  and  other  places   taken   by 

Owain  Glyndwr 1401 

He  besieges  Carnarvon  .        .  1402 

And  seiaes  Harlech  Castle  .    .  1404 

Harlech  castle  retaken  by  the  English 
forces      ......  1406 

Owain  Glyndwr  dies  .    .  1416 

Margaret  of  As^ou.  queen  of  Henry  YL, 

takes  refuge  in  Harlech  castle  .        .  1459 
Town  of  Denbigh  burnt .  .    .  1460 

Palatine    Jurisdiction  in  Wales  abo- 
lished by  Henry  YHL  .  1535 
Monmouth  made  an  English  county  by 

the  same  king 1535 

The  counties  of  Brecknock,  Denbigh, 

and  Radnor  formed  .  1535 

Act  for  «•  laws  and  Justice  to  be  admin- 
istered in  Wales  in  same  form  as  in 
England,"  V  Henry  VIU.     .         .    .  1535 
Dr.    Ferrars,    bishop  of    St.   David's 

burnt  at  the  stake  for  hereqr    .        .1555 
Lewis  Owain,  a  baron  uf  the  exchequer, 
attacked  and  murdered  while  on  hb 
assise  tour 15M 
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WALES,  continued. 

First  oongregation  of  dlsMnten  aatem- 

bles   in    Wftles;     Yaruonr    Powel 

apprehended  while  preaching   .  a.d.  1880 
Beaumarli  oastle  garrieoDed  for  king 

CharlesL 164S 

Powys  castle  taken   by  sir  Thomas 

Myddelton     ....    Oct.  1644 
Dr.  Land,  former  bishop  of  St.  Darid's, 

beheaded  on  Tower-hill      .    Jan.  10,  1645 
Surrender  of  Hawarden  castle  to  the 

parliament  general  MytUm  .        .    .  1645 


Charles  I.  takes  refuge  in  Denbig;h       .  1C45 
Rhnddlan  castle  sarrendars  .    .  164& 

Harle^  oastle  snmndsrt  to  Cromwell's 

army  under  Mytton  •         •         .  1647 

Battle  of  St.  Pagan's ;  the  Welsh  totally 
defeated  by  col.  Horton,  Cromwell'ft 
lieutenant  May  8,  1648 

Beaumaris  oftstle  snmndmB  to  Crom- 
well's arms.        .        .        •         .    .  1648 
Colonel  Poyer  shot;  his  fate  decided 
by  lot*    ....     April  25,  1649 


SOTJERCIOlfS  OF   WAI.as. 


A.D.  668.  Id  walk). 

790.  Rhodri,  or  Roderic. 

755.  Conan,  or  Cynan. 

818.  Merryn,  or  Merfjrn. 

843.  Roderic,  sumamed  the  Great. 

PRINCaS  OF  HOSTH  WALKS. 

877*  Anarawd. 

913.  Edwal  Voel. 

939.  Howel  Dha,  or  Hywel  Dda,  sumamed 

the  Good,  prince  of  all  Wales. 
948.  Jeraf  or  Jeyav,  and  Isgo. 
972.  Ilowel  ap  Jeraf,  or  Hywel  ab  Jerav. 
984.  Cadwallon  ab  Jevaf. 
965.  Meredith  ap  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,or 
Meredydd  ab  Owain  ab  Hywel  Dda. 
999.  Edwal  ab  Meyric  ab  Edwal  YoeU 
998.  Aedan,  an  usurper. 
1015.  Llewelyn  ab  Sitayllt,  and  Angharad 

his  wife. 
1021.  lago  ab  Edwal  ab  Meyric 
1038.  GrifBth.  or  Orufydd  ab  Llewelyn  ab 

Sitsyllt 
1061.  Bleddyn  and  Rygwallon. 
1073.  Trahaem  ab  Caradoc. 
1079.  Griffith  ap  Conan.    or   Grufydd    ab 

Cynan. 
1137.  Owaln  Gwynedd. 
1169.  David  ab  Owain  Gwynedd. 
1194.  Leolinus  Magnus. 
1940.  Darid  ab  Llewelyn. 
1946.  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  or  Grufydd,  last 
prince  of  the  blood ;  slain  after  battle, 
in  1289. 

PRTNCaS  OF  SOUTH  WALKS. 

877.  Cadeth,  or  Cadea 

907.  Howel  Dha.  or  Hywel  Dda,  the  Good, 

prince  of  all  Wales. 
948.  Owen  ap  Howel  Dha,  or  Owain   ap 

Hywel  Dda,  his  son. 

WALES,  PRINCE  of.  The  first  prince  of  this 
who  was  bom  in  Caraarron  castle  on  the 
his  birth  he  was  presented  by  his  father  to 


987.  Meredith  ap  Oweo,  or  Meredydd  ab 

Owain :  aU  Wales. 
993.  Llewelyn  ap  Sit^llt,  and  Angharad 

hiswifei 
1021.  Rytheroh,  or  Rhydderoh  ab  Jeslyn ; 

an  usurper. 
1031.  Hywel  and  Meredydd. 
1049.  Rhydderch  and  Rhys,  the  eons  of  the 

usurper. 
1061.  Meredydd  ab  Owain  ab  Edwyn. 
1073.  Rhys  ab  Owen,  or  Owain,  and  Rhyd- 
derch ab  Caradoo. 
1077.  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  Mawr. 
1092.  Cadwganab  Bleddyn. 
1 1 15.  Griffith,  or  Grufydd  ab  Rhys. 
1137.  Rhys  ab  Grufydd,  or  Griffith,  oaUsd 

the  lord  Rhys. 
1196.  Grufydd  ab  Rhys.  * 
1202.  Rhys  ab  Grufydd. 
1929.  Owain  ab  Grufydd. 
1935.  Meredith,  or  Meredydd  ab  Ownain ;  be 

died  in  1967. 

panrcKs  and  Loaos  or  rovrva-LAwn. 
877.  Merfyn,  or  Merryn. 
900.  Cadeth,  or  CadeU ;  also  prince  of  Soath 

Wales. 
997.  Howel  Dha,  or  Hywel  Dda,  the  Good. 

prince  of  aU  Wales. 

♦  ♦        ♦         *  ♦         ♦ 
985.  Meredydd  ab  Owain. 

*  ♦         *        «         ♦         * 
1061.  Bleddyn  ab  Qynryn. 

1073.  Meredydd  ab  Bleddyn. 

1007.  Csdwgan  ab  Bleddyn. 

1132.  Madoo  ab  Meredydd. 

1160.  Griffith,  or  Omfjrdd  ab  Hendydd. 

*****  4t 

1956.  Gwenwinwin,  or  Gwenwynwyn. 
1956.  Owain  ab  Grufydd. 

title  was  Edward,  the  son  of  Edward  I., 
25th  April,  1284.  Immediataly  after 
the   Welsh  chieftdni  as  their  fatara 


*  At  the  commencement  of  the  ciril  war  of  the  17th  century,  Pembroke  castle  was  the  csUy 
Welsh  fortress  in  the  possession  of  the  parliament,  and  it  was  entrusted  to  Uie  command  of  colonel 
Langhame.  In  1647.  this  officer  and  colonels  Powel  and  Poyer  embraced  the  cause  of  the  king,  and 
made  Pembroke  their  head.quartors ;  and  after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  St.  Fagaa'^ 
they  retired  to  the  castle,  followed  by  an  army  led  by  Cromwell  in  person.  Here  they  were  bnslni  il^ 
and  at  length  capitulated,  the  garrison  having  endured  great  sufferings  from  want  of  watfcr. 
Langliame,  Powel,  and  Poyer  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  Cromw^ 
baring  been  induced  to  spare  the  lires  of  two  of  them,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should  draw  lots  Ikir 
the  favour,  and  three  papers  were  folded  up,  on  two  of  which  were  written  the  words  **Life  given  by 
God,*'  and  the  third  was  left  blank.  The  latter  was  drawn  by  oolonti  Poyer,  who  waa  shot  aococdiBKly 
on  the  above  day.— Pennant.    Hi$t.  qf  Pembroke.  -—evt 
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ftOveieigQ,  the  king  boldiog  up  the  rojal  infant  in  bis  Arms,  and  sajing,  in  the  Wel»h 
language,  **  Etch  Dyn,**  literally  in  English  **  This  is  jour  man/'  bat  signiljing, 
**  This  is  joor  countryman  and  king.*'  These  words  were  afterwards  changed,  or 
corropted,  as  some  historians  assert,  to  *'  Ich  Dien,"  which  is  the  motto  attached 
to  the  arms  of  the  princes  of  Wales  to  this  day.  Owing  to  the  premature  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  this  prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  by  the  title  of 
Edward  II.,  in  1307. — Myvyrian  Arehaology,  Hui,  Wales,  For  another  and 
▼ery  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the  motto  **  leh  Dien,*'  see  the  article  under 
that  head. 

WALES,  PRINCESS  of.  This  title  was  held  daring  the  earlier  period  of  her  life  hf 
the  princess  Mary  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  afterwards  qoeen 
Mary  I.  She  was  created  by  her  father  princess  of  Wales,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Welsh  people  and  keep  alive  the  name,  and  was  the  first  and  only  princess  of 
Wales  in  her  own  right,  a  rank  she  enjoyed  ontil  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry,  who 
was  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  bom  in  1537. 

WALLIS'  VOYAGE.  Captain  Wallis  set  saU  from  England  on  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  Jaly  26,  1766  ;  and  accomplishing  his  voysge,  be  retamed  to  England  May 
20,  1768,  a  period  of  less  than  two  years.— See  CiroumnavigcUors, 

WALLOONS.  The  people  who  fled  to  Englsnd  from  the  persecotion  of  the  cruel  dake 
of  AWa,  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  On  account  of 
the  duke's  religions  proscriptions,  those  countries  revolted  from  Philip,  1566.— 
Mariana*8  Hitt,  of  Spain.  The  Walloons  were  well  received  in  England.  A  large 
Protestant  charch  was  given  to  them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Canterbury,  and  many 
of  their  posterity  still  remain  in  this  part  of  England. — Pardon, 

WALNUT-TREE.  This  tree  has  existed  a  long  time  in  England.  Near  Welwyn,  in 
Hertfordshire,  there  was  the  largest  walnut-tree  on  record ;  it  was  felled  in 
1627,  and  from  it  were  cut  nineteen  loads  of  planks  :  and  as  much  was  sold  to  a 
gunsmith  in  London  as  cost  10/.  csrriage;  besides  which  there  were  thirty  loads 
of  roots  and  branches.  When  standing,  it  covered  seventy-six  poles  of  ground ; 
consequently  this  tree  covered  a  space  equal  to  2299  square  yards  statute  measure. 
A  sitting-room  twelve  feet  in  diameter  was  lately  shown  in  London,  hollowed 
from  an  American  walnut-tree,  eighty  feet  in  the  trunk,  and  150  feet  in  the 
branches.  The  black  walnut-tree  (Juglans  nigra)  was  brought  to  these  countries 
from  North  America  before  1629. 

WALPOLE'S  ADMINISTRATIONS.  Mr.  Walpole  (afterwards  sir  Robert,  and  earl 
of  Orford)  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1715.  He  resigned,  on  a  disunion  of 
the  cabinet,  in  1717,  bringing  in  the  sinking-fond  bill  on  the  day  of  his  resignation. 
Resumed  as  head  of  the  ministry,  on  the  earl  of  Sunderland  retiring,  in  1721  ;  and 
continued  as  premier  until  1742,  when  his  administration  was  finally  shaken  by  its 
unpopular  endeavours  for  some  time  previously  to  maintain  peace  with  Spain. 

WANDERING  JEW.  The  following  is  the  strange  account  given  of  this  personage. 
—His  original  name  was  Calaphiluf ,  Pontius  Pilate*s  porter.  When  they  were  drag- 
ging Jesus  out  of  the  door  of  the  Judgment-hall,  he  struck  him  on  the  back,  saying, 
<<Go  faster,  Jesus  !  go  faster ;  why  dost  thou  linger  ?  "  Upon  which  Jesus  looked 
on  him  with  a  firown,  and  said,  <<  I  am  indeed  going ;  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till 
I  come."  Soon  after  he  was  converted,  and  took  the  name  of  Joseph.  He  lives  for 
ever ;  but  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  years  falls  into  a  fit  or  trance,  upon  which 
when  he  recovers,  he  returns  to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in  when  our  Saviour 
suffered,  being  about  thirty  years  of  age.  He  always  preserves  the  utmost  gravity  of 
deportment.  He  was  never  seen  to  smile.  He  perfectly  remembers  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ. — Calmefs  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 

WANDSWORTH.  In  this  village,  near  London,  was  esUblished  the  first  place  of 
worship  for  Dissenters  in  England,  Nov.  20,  1572.  And  in  Garret- lane,  near  this 
place,  a  mock  election  was  formerly  held,  after  every  general  election  of  parli«ment, 
of  a  mayor  of  Garret ;  to  which  Foote**  dramatic  piece  of  that  name  {the  Mayor 
ofGarratt),  gave  no  small  celebrity. 

W  ARBECK'S  INSURRECTION.  Perkin  Wsrbeck,  the  son  of  a  Florentine  Jew,  to 
whom  Edward  IV.  had  stood  godfather,  was  persuaded  by  Margaret,  ducheas  of  Bar- 
gundy,  sister  to  Richard  III.,  to  personate  her  nephew  Richard,  Edward  V.'s  brother, 
which  he  did  first  in  Irelsnd,  where  he  landed,  1492.  The  imposture  was  disoovere 
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by  Henry  VII.,  1493.  Made  an  attempt  to  land  in  Kent  with  600  meo»  when  150 
were  taken  prisoners  and  executed,  1495.  Recommended  by  the  kinr  of  France  to 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  gave  him  his  kinswoman,  Lord  Huntley  a  daughter,  in 
marriage,  the  same  year.  James  IV.  invaded  England  in  his  fivour,  1496.  Left 
Scotland,  and  went  to  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  where  3000  joined  him,  and  he  took 
the  tiUe  of  Richard  IV.,  1497.  Taken  prisoner  by  Henry  VII.,  1498.  Set  in  the 
stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  1499.  Plotted  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick  to  escape  out  of  the  Tower,  by  murdering  the  lieutenant,  for 
which  he  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  1499. 

WARE,  Grkat  Bkd  of.  In  the  town  of  Ware,  Herts,  at  a  public  inn,  was  the  cele- 
brated bed  called  the  great  bed  of  Ware.  It  was  twelve  feet  square,  and  it  is  said 
that  forty  people  could  sleep  at  a  time  in  it.  The  only  method  possible,  however,  to 
realise  this  seems  to  be  to  place  them  in  a  circle  with  their  feet  to  the  centre. 

WARS.  War  is  called  by  Erasmus  **  the  malady  of  princes."  Scriptural  writers  date 
the  first  war  as  having  been  begun  by  the  impious  son  of  Cain,  3563  B.C.  Osyman- 
dyas  of  Egypt  was  the  first  warlike  lung ;  he  passed  into  Asia,  and  conquered  Bactria, 
2100  B.C. — Usher.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Osiris  of  the  priests.  The 
most  famous  siege  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  was  that  of  Troy,  1193 — 1 184 
B.C.  The  longest  siege  was  that  of  Azoth,  647  B.C.  The  most  famous  sortie  was 
that  of  the  Platatans  from  their  city,  428  b.c.  It  is  computed  that  frona  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  no  less  than  6^60,000,000  of  men  have 
perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  being  about  seven  times  as  many  of  the  human  species 
as  now  inhabit  our  whole  earth. 

WARS,  Civil,  of  Great  Britain.  The  most  remarkable  civil  wars  of  Great  Britsin 
are  the  following : — ^That  of  a.d.  1215-16.  The  war  of  the  barons  against  Henry  III., 
1265 ;  of  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  1400 ;  of  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  or 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  from  1452  to  1471.  The  war  between  Richard  III. 
and  Henry  VII.,  1485.  The  war  against  Charles  I.  from  1642  to  1651.  The  Scot- 
tish  civil  weu"  under  the  Pretender,  1715-16  ;  that  under  the  Young  Pretender,  1745. 
In  Ireland,  that  under  Tyrone,  1599;  under  O'Neill,  1641 ;  and  that  produced  by 
the  great  rebellion,  1798. — See  RebellionSf  &c. 

WARS,  FoRBiON,  OF  Grbat  Britain.  The  wars  in  France,  in  which  England  was 
involved  for  nearly  two  centuries,  arose  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy  being  kings  of 
England.  They  held  Normandy  ss  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France ;  and  when  William 
I.  conquered  England,  it  became  an  English  province,  but  was  lost  in  the  reign  of 
king  John,  1204.  Our  wars  with  France  were  many  :  the  English  princes  gained 
bloody  victories  at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt ;  but  they  were  finally  driren 
out  of  France  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  VI.,  and  lost  Calais,  by  surprise,  in  the 
reiffn  of  Mary.  It  was  to  the  English  people  a  fortunate  loss  ;  but  the  rival  policy 
and  interests  of  the  two  governments  have,  ever  since  then,  caused  half  as  many 
years  of  war  as  of  peace. — See  the  countries  respectively,  BaUles,  ffe. 
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War  With  Scotlaad,  1068 

'              France,  1116 

Scotland,  1138 

France,  1161 

France,  1 194 

France,  ISOl 

France,  1224 

France,  1S94 

Scotland,  iS96 

Scotland,  1327 

France,  1339 

France,  1368 

France,  1429 

France,  1492 

France  -  1512 

France,  1522 

Scotland,  1582 


Peace 


1002 
1118 
1139 
1186 
1195 
1216 
1234 
1299 
1323 
1328 
1360 
1420 
1471 
sameyr. 
1514 

1527 
1542 


War  with  Scotland. 
Scotland, 


France, 

France, 

Scotland, 

France, 

Spain^ 

Spain, 

France, 

Holland, 

Spain, 

France, 

Denmark,  10B6 

Holland.     1066 

Algiers.      1669 

Holland,     1672 

France,      1669 


1542 

1547 
1549 

1557 
1557 
1562 
1588 
1624 
1027 
1851 
1650 
1666 


1546 
1550 
1550 
1559 
1580 
1564 
1604 
1829 
16S9 
1654 
MW 
1068 


The  general  peace  of  Ryswick  between  EngUnd,  Germany,  Holland, 
Spain,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  these  powers,  at  the  palace 
Sept.  20,  1697.     It  concluded  this  last  war. 


1671 

1674 

1897 

Pranee,  and 
of  Ryswick » 
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War  with  France,  Feb.  6,  177&     Peace  of 

Paris.  Jan.  2U,  178a 
War  with  Spain,  April  17. 1780.    Ooeed  Mine 

time,  Jan.  90, 1783. 
War  with  Holland,  Dec  il,  1780.     Peace 

■igned.  Sept  8, 1783. 
War  of  the  Bevdution,  Feb.  1. 1793.    Peace 

of  Amient,  March  27i  1802. 
War  againtt  Buonaparte,  April  29, 1803.    Fi- 
nally closed,  June  18, 1815. 
War  with  America,  June  18, 1 812.    Peace  of 

Ghent,  Dec  24. 1814. 
For  the  wan  with  India  and  China,  see  those 

countries  reepectiYely. 


WARS,  FoRBiONy  OF  Grkat  Britain — continued. 

THE  ORSAT  UOOaRN  AMD  SXPBlfSIVB  WARS  OF  ORXAT  BRITAIN. 

War  of  the  Suecestion,  commenced  Bfay  4, 

1708.    Peace  of  Utrecht,  March  13, 1713. 
War  with  Spain,  Dec  16,  1718.    Peace  con- 
cluded. 1721. 
War ;  the  Spanish  War,  Oct.  23, 173a    Peace 

of  Alz-la-Chapelle.  April  30. 174a 
War  with  France,  March  31,  1744.    Closed 

also  on  April  30, 1748. 
War;  the  Seven  peart*  tear,  June  9,  1706. 

Peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  10, 1763. 
War  with  Spain,  Jan.  4, 1762.    General  peace 

of,  Feb.  10, 176a 
War  with  America,  July  14,  1774.    Peace  of 

Paris,  Not.  30, 1788. 

In  the  war  againat  Buonaparte,  the  great  powers  of  Europe  leagued  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  against  Great  Britain.  England  spent  65  years  in  war,  and  62  in 
peace,  in  the  127  years  prenous  to  the  close  of  the  last  war  in  1815.  In  the  war  of 
1688,  we  spent  36  millions  sterling ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suooesnion,  62 
millions ;  in  the  Spanish  war,  54  millions  ;  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  112  millions  ; 
in  the  American  war,  136  millions ;  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolutumt  4(i4 
millions  \  and  in  the  war  against  Buonaparte,  1159  millions  ;  thus  forming  a  total 
expenditure  for  war,  in  127  years  (from  the  Revolution  in  1688  to  the  downfal  of 
Napoleon  in  1815),  of  2023  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  M.  de  Pradt  estimates  the 
loss  of  life  sustained  by  the  French  forces  in  the  six  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular 
mss  at  six  hundred  thousand  men.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  was  probably  as  great.  During  the  war  many  districts  of  the  Peninsula  were 
from  time  to  time  laid  waste  by  the  contending  armies,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
victims  to  all  the  calamities  and  horrors  thus  produced.  The  total  destruction  of  hu- 
man beings  in  this  last  war  must  have  amounted  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand. 

WARSAW.  Late  the  metropolis  of  Poland.  The  diet  was  transferred  to  this  dty 
from  Cracow,  in  156G.  Warsaw  surrendered  to  Charles  XII.  in  1703.  It  has  been 
a  great  prey  to  war  of  late  years.  In  the  beginning  of  1794,  the  empress  of  Russia 
put  a  garrison  into  this  city,  in  order  to  compel  the  Poles  to  acquiesce  in  the  usur- 
pations she  had  in  view;  but  this  garrison  was  expelled  by  the  citizens,  with  the  loss 
of  2000  killed  and  500  wounded,  and  30  pieces  of  cannon,  April  17,  1794.  The 
king  of  Prussia  besieged  Warsaw  in  July  1794,  but  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
in  September,  same  year.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  the  November  following. 
See  next  article.  Warsaw  was  constituted  a  duchy  and  annexed  to  the  house  of 
Saxony  in  August  1807 ;  but  the  duchy  was  overrun  by  the  Russians  in  1813,  and 
soon  afterwaroB  Warsaw  again  became  the  residence  of  a  Russian  viceroy.  The  late 
Polish  revolution  commenced  here,  November  29, 1830.     See  Polemd, 

WARSAW,  Battlks  of.  The  Poles  suffered  a  great  defeat  In  a  battle  with  the 
Russians,  October  10,  12,  1794;  and  Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  after  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Warsaw,  cruelly  butchered  30,000  Poles,  of  aU  ages  and 
conditions,  in  cold  blood,  Nov.  8,  1794.  The  battle  preceding  Uie  surrender  was 
very  bloody ;  of  26,000  men,  more  than  10,000  were  killed,  nearly  10,000  were 
made  prisoners,  and  2000  only  escaped  the  fury  of  the  merciless  conqueror.  Battle 
of  Growchow,  near  Warsaw,  in  which  the  Russians  were  defeated,  and  forced  to 
retreat  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  Feb.  20,  1831.  Battle  of  Warsaw,  when,  after 
two  days'  hard  fighting,  the  city  capitulated,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Russians.  Great  part  of  the  Polish  army  retired  towards  Plock  and  Modlin.  This 
last  battle  was  fought  Sept.  7  and  8,  1831. 

WARSAW,  Trkatiks  of.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  Warsaw,  between  Austria  and 
Poland,  against  Turkey,  in  pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieski  assisted  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Vienna  (on  the  18th  of  September  following),  signed  March  31, 1683. 
Treaty  of  Warsaw,  between  Russia  and  Poland,  Feb.  24, 1768. 

WASHINGTON.  The  capital  of  the  United  SUtes,  founded  in  1791,  and  first  made 
the  seat  of  government  in  1800.  The  house  of  representatives  was  opened  for  the 
first  time.  May  30,  1808.     Washington  was  Uken  in  the  hite  war  by  the  British 
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forces  under  general  Ross,  when  all  its  superb  national  structures  were  consumed  by 
a  general  conflagration,  the  troops  not  sparing  even  the  national  library,  August  24, 
1814.  General  Rosa  was  soon  afterwards  killed  by  some  American  riflemen,  in  a 
desperate  engagement  at  Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  following. — See  United  State*, 

WASTE  LANDS.  The  inclosure  of  waste  lands  and  commons,  in  order  to  promote 
agriculture,  first  began  in  England  about  the  year  1547,  and  gave  rise  to  Ket*8 
rebellion,  1549.  Inclosures  again  promoted  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  1785. 
The  waste  lands  in  England  were  estimated  in  1 794  to  amount  to  14  millions  of 
acres,  of  which  there  were  taken  into  cultivation,  2,837,476  aeres  before  June  1801. 
There  are  now  about  6,700,000  acres  of  waste  land,  of  which  more  than  half  is 
capable  of  improvement.     See  Agriculture. 

WATCH  OF  LONDON.  The  nighUy  watch  of  London  was  first  appointed  38  Henry 
111.,  1 253.  This  species  of  protection  was  not  thought  of  previously  to  that  year.— 
Stowe*$  Chron,  Watchmen  were  first  appointed  in  London  with  a  belL,  with  which 
they  proclaimed  the  hour  of  the  night  before  the  introduction  of  public  clocks- — 
Ilardie,  The  old  watch  were  discontinued,  and  a  new  force  commenced  duty,  Sept. 
29,  1829.     See  Police. 

WATCHES.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Nuremberg,  a.d.  1477; 
although  it  is  affirmed  that  Robert,  king  of  Scotland,  had  a  watch  about  a.d.  1310. 
Watches  were  first  used  in  astronomical  observations  by  Purbach,  1500.  Authors 
assert  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  was  the  first  who  had  anything  that  might  be 
called  a  watch,  though  some  call  it  a  small  table-clock,  1530.  Watches  were  first 
brought  to  England  from  Germany,  in  1577. — Hume*  Spring  pocket- watches 
(watches  properly  so  called)  have  had  their  invention  ascribed  to  Dr.  Hooke  by  the 
English,  and  to  M.  Huygens  by  the  Dutch.  Dr.  Derham,  in  his  Artificial  Clock- 
maker ^  says  that  Dr.  Hooke  was  the  inventor ;  and  he  appears  certainly  to  have 

froduced  what  is  called  the  pendulum  watch.  The  time  of  this  iuTention  was  about 
658 ;  as  is  manifest,  among  other  evidences,  from  an  inscription  on  one  of  the 
double-balance  watches  presented  to  Charles  11.,  viz.,  **  Rob.  Hooke  inven.  1658.  T. 
Tompion  fecit,  1675."  Repeating  watches  were  invented  by  Barlowe,  1676.  Har- 
rison^s  time-piece  was  invented  in  1735 ;  improved  1739, 1749.  and  1753.  In  1759, 
he  made  the  time<piece  which  procured  him  the  reward  of  20,000/ ,  offered  by  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  1763.  Watches  and  clocks  were  taxed  in  1797.  The  tax  was 
repealed  in  1 798.     See  Clocks, 

WATER.  Thales  of  Miletus,  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect,  looked  upon  water  (as  also 
did  Homer,  and  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers)  as  being  the  original  principle 
of  everything  besides,  about  594  B.C. — Stanley,  It  is  the  universal  drink  of  man. 
The  ancients  usually  diluted  their  wines  with  much  water ;  and  Hesiod  prescribes 
three  measures  of  water  to  one  of  wine  in  summer. — Madame  Dacier,  In  the  Roman 
church  water  was  first  mixed  with  the  sacramental  wine,  a.d.  1 22. — Lenplet.  "  Honest 
water  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner ;  it  never  left  a  man  in  the  mire,*  *^Shaktpeare. 

WATER  IN  LONDON.  Water  was  first  conveyed  to  London  by  leaden  pipes,  21 
Henry  III.,  1237. — Stowe,  It  took  near  fifty  years  to  complete  it ;  the  whole  being 
finished,  and  Cheapside  conduit  erected,  only  in  1285.  The  New  River  water  was 
brought  to  London  from  Amwell  in  Hertfordshire,  at  an  immense  expense,  by  sir 
Hugh  Middleton,  in  1613.  The  city  was  supplied  with  its  water,  by  conveyances  of 
wooden  pipes  in  the  streets  and  small  leaden  ones  to  the  houses,  and  the  New 
River  Company  incorporated,  1 620.  So  late  as  queen  Anne's  time  there  were  water- 
carriers  at  Aldgate  pump.  London  is  now  supplied  by  eight  companies.  The 
water-works  at  Chelsea  were  completed,  and  the  company  incorporated,  1722. 
London- bridge  ancient  waterworks  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  29,  1779. 

WATER-CLOCKS.  The  first  instruments  used  to  measure  the  lapse  of  time,  inde- 
pendently  of  the  sunshine,  were  olepspdra,  or  water-clocks.  These  were  most 
probably  vessels  of  water,  with  a  small  hole  through  the  bottom :  through  this  bole 
the  water  ran  out  in  a  certain  time,  possibly  an  hour ;  after  which  the  Teasel  was 
again  filled  to  be  emptied  as  before.  This  invention  was  a  manifest  improvement 
on  the  old  sun-dials,  whose  perpendicular  gnomon  gave  hours  of  different  length  at 
the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  Something  simikr  to  the  hour-glass  was  occa- 
sionally used ;  and  our  Alfred,  probably  ignorant  of  these  methods,  adopted  the 
burning  of  a  taper  as  a  measure  of  time. 
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WATER-MILLS.  Used  for  grinding  com,  invented  by  Belisarios,  the  genera]  of  Justi- 
nian, while  besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  555.  The  ancients  parched  their 
com,  and  poonded  it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  mills  were  invented,  which  were  tamed 
by  men  and  beasts  with  great  labour  ;  and  yet  Pliny  mentions  wheels  turned  by  water. 

WATER  TOFANA,  or  Wives'  Poison.  Sec  article  Poisoning.  The  poison  so 
freely  administered  by  Italians  in  the  17th  century,  called  aqua  to/ana^  from  the 
name  of  the  woman  Tofania,  who  made  and  sold  it  in  small  flat  vials.  She  carried 
on  this  traffic  for  half  a  century,  and  eluded  the  police  ;  but  on  being  taken,  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  a  party  in  poisoning  600  people.  Numerous  persona  were 
implicated  by  her,  and  many  of  them  were  publicly  executed.  All  Italy  was  thrown 
into  a  ferment,  and  many  fled,  and  some  persons  of  distinction,  on  conviction,  were 
strangled  in  prison.  It  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  married  women  who 
were  tired  of  their  husbands.  Four  or  six  drops  were  a  fatal  dose  ;  but  the  effect 
was  not  sudden,  and  therefore  not  suspected.  It  was  as  clear  as  water,  but  the 
chemists  have  not  agreed  about  its  real  composition.  A  proclamation  of  the  Pope 
described  it  as  aquafortis  distilled  into  arsenic,  and  others  considered  it  as  a  solution 
of  crystallised  arsenic.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  where 
the  marchioness  de  Brinvilliers  poisoned  her  father  and  two  brothers  ;  and  she  with 
many  others  were  executed,  and  the  preparers  burnt  alive. — Phillips. 

WATERFORD.  Originally  built  a.d.  879,  but  was  totally  destroyed  by  flre  in  981. 
Rebuilt  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Strongbow  in  1171,  and  still  further  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YII.,  who  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the  citizens.  Richard 
II.  landed  and  was  crowned  here  in  1399  ;  in  1690,  James  II.  embarked  from  hence 
for  France,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and  William  III.  resided  here  twice,  and 
confirmed  its  privileges.  Memorable  storm  here,  April  18,  1792.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral,  organ,  &c.  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  25,  1815. 

WATERFORD,  Bishopric  of.  The  cathedral  of  Waterford  is  dedicated  to  the 
blessed  Trinity,  and  was  first  built  by  the  Ostmen,  and  by  Malchus,  the  first  bishop 
of  Waterford,  after  his  return  from  England  from  his  consecration,  a.d.  1096.  This 
see  was  united  with  that  of  Lismore  in  1363.  It  was  valued  in  the  king's  books,  by 
an  extent  returned.  29  Henry  VIII.,  at  72/.  Ss.  Id.  Irish  per  annum.  By  statute 
3  and  4  William  IV.,  the  see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore  was  united  with  the 
see  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  August  14,  1833. 

WATERLOO,  Battle  of.  The  most  glorious  victory  ever  won  by  British  arms,  and 
the  most  decisive  and  happy  in  its  consequences.  In  this  great  battle  the  French 
army,  with  Napoleon  as  its  ofaief,  was  signally  overthrown  by  the  British  and  allies 
under  the  illustrious  duke  of  Wellington,  June  18,  1815.  Napoleon  attacked  the 
British,  whom  he  expected  to  overwhelm  by  superior  numbers,  but  they  maintained 
their  ground,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  from  about  nine  in  the  moming  till  seven  at 
night,  when  the  French  line  began  to  waver.  The  commander  then  gave  orders  to 
charge  ;  a  total  route  ensued,  and  Blucher,  who  opportunely  came  up  at  this 
juncture,  joined  in  the  pursuit.  On  both  sides  the  carnage  was  immense  ;  but  that 
of  the  French  was  double  the  amount  of  the  British.  Napoleon  quitted  the  wreck 
of  his  flying  army,  and  retumed  to  Paris,  where  he  attempted,  after  the  destruction 
of  three  great  armies,  to  raise  a  fourth  ;  but  finding  this  impossible,  his  abdication 
followed.     See  Buonaparte  and  France  *. 

WATERLOO  BRIDGE,  London.  The  erection  of  a  bridge  over  this  part  of  the 
Thames  was  repeatedly  suggested  during  the  last  century,  but  no  actual  preparations 
to  carry  it  into  effect  were  made  till  1806,  when  Mr.  G.  Dodd  procured  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  gave  the  present  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  of  the  bridge  ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  some  disagreement  with  the  committee,  he  was  superseded  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  who  completed  this  noble  stracture.  The  bridge  was  commenced  Oct.  1 1, 
1811,  and  finished  June  18,  1817,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
when  the  prince  regent,  duke  of  Wellington,  and  other  distingniihed  personages 

*  It  Is  an  historical  fact,  that  the  British  forces  have  been  twice  signally  soooeesful  over  those  of 
France  on  the  same  ground— Waterloo ;  and  that  by  the  side  of  the  very  chapel  of  Waterloo,  which 
was  remarked  for  being  uninjured  by  shot  or  shell  on  the  memorable  18Ui  of  June,  1815,  did  Marlbo- 
rough cut  off  a  large  division  of  the  French  forces  opposed  to  him  on  the  17th  August,  1705.  It  is  no 
lorn  a  fact,  that  the  conquerors  of  each  of  those  days,  on  the  same  field,  are  the  only  commanders  in 
the  British  lervice  whose  military  career  brought  them  to  the  summit  of  the  peerage— to  dukedoms. 
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were  present  at  the  opening.  Its  length  within  the  abntments  ii  1242  feet;  its 
width  within  the  balastrades  is  42  feet,  and  the  span  of  each  arehy  of  which  there 
are  nine,  is  120  feet. 

WATERSPOUT.  Whirlwinds  and  waterspouts  proceed  from  the  same  emiue,  the 
only  difference  being  that  waterspouts  pass  orer  the  water,  and  whirlwinds  OTer  the 
land. — Dr,  Franklin.  Two  waterspouts  fell  on  the  Glatz  mountains  in  Gtennany, 
and  caused  dreadful  devastation  to  Hautenbach,  and  many  other  Tillagei  ;  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  houses  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons  perished,  July  13,  1827. 
A  waterspout  at  Glanfleskf  near  Kiilamey,  in  Ireland,  passed  orer  a  farm  of  Mr. 
John  Macarthy,  and  destroyed  his  cottage,  two  other  farmhouses,  and  other  build- 
ings, of  which  not  a  vestige  remained.  In  this  catastrophe  seventeen  persons 
perished,  August  4,  1831. 

WAWZ,  Battlb  op.  The  Poles  under  Skrzynecki  attacked  the  Russians  at  Wawx, 
and  after  two  days'  hard  fighting,  all  the  Russian  positions  were  carried  by  storm, 
and  they  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  12,000  men  and  2000  prisoner!.  The 
Polish  loss  was  comparatively  small,  March  31,  1831. 

WAX.  This  substance  came  into  use  for  candles  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  wax 
candles  were  esteemed  a  luxury  in  1300,  being  but  little  used.  In  China,  candles  of 
vegetable  wax  have  been  in  use  for  centuries.  See  CandUherry.  Wax  candles  are 
made  very  cheap  in  America,  from  the  berry  of  a  particular  species  of  myrtle,  which 
yields  excellent  wax,  of  a  green  colour.  Sealing-wax  was  not  brought  into  use  in 
England  until  about  1556.  The  wax-tree,  Ligustrum  lueidum,  was  brongfat  from 
China  before  1794. 

WE.  The  common  language  of  kings  is  toct  which  plural  style  was  began  with  kiof 
John,  A.D.  l\99.^Coke*s  Instit,  Before  this  time  sovereigns  used  the  singular 
person  in  all  their  edicts. — Idem,  The  Grerman  emperors  and  French  kings  used 
the  plural  about  a.d.  1200. — HenauU,  It  is  now  the  style  royal  of  all  monarchs. 
In  the  articles  of  public  journals  they  also  adopt  the  plural,  indicating  that  what 
they  write  proceeds  from  a  plurality  of  pens. 

WEALTH.  This  is  a  relative  term  ;  for  as  there  is  only  a  certain  amount  of  property 
in  a  country,  so  the  possession  of  a  large  share  by  one  man  is  the  poverty  of  others. 
The  wealth  of  individuals  is  therefore  no  benefit  to  the  country,  while  as  to  othen 
it  is  the  cause  of  their  poverty.  The  instances  of  wealth  in  the  early  ages  are  many 
and  most  extraordinary.  The  mightiest  conflagration  of  wealth  on  record  u  that  of 
Sardanapalus,  where  riches  amounting  to  one  thousand  four  hundred  millions  sterling 
were  destroyed. — Athenaua.  Csecilius  Isidorus  died  at  Rome  possessed  of  4116 
slaves,  3600  oxen,  200,000  head  of  other  cattle,  and  three  millions  of  our  money  ia 
coin,  8  B.C. — Univ.  Hisi, 

WEAVING.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  have  been  practised  in  China  from  the 
earliest  antiquity — more  than  a  thousand  years  before  it  was  known  in  Europe  or 
Asia.  Poets  assign  the  art  to  the  spider.  Women  originally  spun,  wove,  snd 
dyed  ;  and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  ancient  nations,  to  different  womea 
as  women's  arts.  The  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Isis  ;  tht  Greeks,  to  Minerva ;  and 
the  Peruvians,  to  the  wife  of  Manoo  Capac.  In  most  eastern  countries,  the  employ- 
ment of  weaving  is  still  performed  by  the  women.  Our  Saviour's  vest,  or  coat,  had 
not  any  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top  throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  Flerhapa» 
says  Dr.  Doddridge,  this  curious  garment  might  be  the  work  and  present  of  some 
pious  women  who  attended  him,  and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance,  Luke 
viii.  3.  The  print  of  a  frame  for  weaving  such  a  vest  may  be  seen  in  Calwieta 
Dictionary f  under  the  word  Vestmentt. 

WEAVING  IN  ENGLAND.  Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York,  where  they 
manufactured  woollens,  which,  says  king  Edward,  *'  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
us  and  our  subjects,"  1331.  Flemish  dyers,  cloth-drapers,  linen-makers,  silk- 
throwsters,  &c.  settled  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Colchester,  Southampton,  and  other 
places,  on  account  of  the  dnke  of  Alva's  persecution,  1567. 

WEDGWOOD  WARE.  A  fine  species  of  pottery  and  porcelain,  produced  by  Mr. 
Josish  Wedgwood,  of  Staffordshire,  in  1762.  The  manufactories  for  this  ware 
employ  10,000  families  in  this  country.  Previously  to  1763,  most  of  the  soperior 
kinds  of  earthenwares  were  imported  from  France. 
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WEDNESDAY.  The  fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  a  Saxon  idol,  called 
Woden,  supposed  to  be  Mara,  worshipped  on  this  day.  The  name  giren  to  our 
Wednesday  by  the  Saxons  was  Woden  s  day,  which  was  afterwards  corrupted  to 
Wednesday.     See  next  article, 

WEEK.  The  space  of  seven  days,  supposed  to  be  first  used  among  the  Jews,  who 
obsenred  the  sabbath  every  seventh  day ;  they  had  three  sorts  of  weeks,  the  first  the 
common  one  of  seven  days,  the  second  of  yeara,  which  was  seven  years,  the  third  of 
seven  times  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  jubilee.  All  the  present  Eng- 
lish names  are  derived  from  the  Saxon  : — 


Latin. 

Enplish 

Dies  Safcurni, 

Saturday, 

Dies  SoUs, 

Sunday, 

Dies  Lvm»f 

Monday, 

Dies  Martis, 

Tuesday, 

Dies  Merourii, 

Wednesday, 

Dies  Jovis, 

Thursday, 

Dies  Veneris, 

Friday. 

Saxon, 
Sateme's  day, 
Sun's  day. 
Moon's  day, 
Tiw's  day, 
Woden's  day, 
Tbor's  day, 
Friga's  day. 


Presided  aver  by 
Saturn. 
The  son. 
The  moon . 
Mars. 
Mercury. 
Jupiter. 
Venus. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  These,  and  the  stamping  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
were  invented  by  Phydon,  tyrant  of  Acgos,  895  B.C.  et  seq. — Arundelian  Marbles, 
Weights  were  originally  taken  from  grains  of  wheat,  the  lowest  being  still  called  a 
grain. — Chalmers.  The  standard  measure  was  originally  kept  at  Winchester  by  the 
kw  of  king  EUlgar,  a.d.  972.  Standards  of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  England  by  the  sheriffs  of  London,  8  Richard  I.,  1197.  A 
public  weighing-machine  was  set  up  in  London,  and  all  commodities  ordered  to  be 
weighed  by  the  city-ofllcer,  called  the  weigh-master,  who  was  to  do  justice  between 
buyer  and  seller,  statute  3d  Edward  II.,  1309.^ Stmee.  The  first  statute,  directing 
the  use  of  avoirduiiois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Henry  VIII.,  1532. — Philosophical 
Transactions,  vol.  65,  art.  3.  The  French  adopt  the  metre  of  3.28084,  or  the  10 
millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  as  the  standard  of 
measure ;  and  the  kilogramme,  equal  to  2,255  pounds  avoirdupois,  as  the  standard 
of  weight.  Weights  and  measures  were  ordered  to  be  examined  by  the  justices  at 
Quarter  Sessions,  35  George  111.  1794.  Again  regulated,  1800.  Statute  for  esta- 
blishing a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  June  1 7,  1824.  This  equalisation 
took  place  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  January  1 ,  1826.  The  new  acts  relat- 
ing thereto  were  passed  4  and  5  William  IV.,  and  5  and  6  William  IV.,  Sept.  9,  1835. 

WELLS,  Bishopric  of.  United  with  that  of  Bath,  which  see.  The  bishop's  seat  is 
at  Wells,  whose  cathedral  church  was  built  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  a.d. 
704,  and  by  him  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Several  other  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
endowed  it,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  905,  during  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Elder.  The  present  church  was  begun  by  Robert,  the  18th  bishop  of  this  see, 
and  completed  by  his  immediate  successor.  The  first  bishop  of  Wells  was  Adelmus 
( afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  905. 

WESLEY  AN  METHODISTS.  A  large  body  of  Christians,  whose  sect  was  founded 
by  an  excellent  and  pious  man,  John  Wesley.  In  1730  he  and  his  brother,  with  a 
few  other  students,  formed  themselves  into  a  small  society  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
edification  in  religious  exercises.  So  singular  an  association  excited  considerable 
notice,  and  among  other  names  bestowed  upon  the  members,  that  of  Methodists  was 
applied  to  them.  Mr.  Wesley  went  to  Georgia  in  America,  in  1735,  with  a  view 
of  convei-ting  the  Indians.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  commenced  itinerant 

greacher,  and  gathered  many  followers  ;  but  the  churches  being  shut  against  him, 
e  built  spacious  meeting-houses  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places.  For  some 
time  he  was  united  with  Mr.  Whitefield ;  but  differences  arising  on  account  of  the 
doctrine  of  election,  they  separated,  and  the  Methodists  were  denominated  according 
to  their  respective  leaders.  Mr.  Wesley  was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and 
almost  continually  engaged  in  travelling  over  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
His  society  was  well  organised,  and  he  preserved  his  influence  over  it  to  the  last. 
He  died  in  London  in  1791. 
WEST  INDIES.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  St.  Salvador  being  the  first  land  he 
made  in  the  new  world,  and  first  seen  by  him  in  the  night  between  the  11th  and 
12th  October,  1492.  See  the  Islands  respectively.  The  following  statement  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  West  Indies  is  drawn  from  official  documents  lately 
printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons.     See  Colonies. 
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WEST  INDIES,  continued. 


Jtlandt. 

Sugar. 

Cojfke. 

Rum, 

Valut  qf  Ex- 
ports. 

Value  4if  Im 
ports. 

Antigua      .    . 

Cwt.  \m,Q«} 

lb. 

Gal.  160,000 

£270,000 

£115.000 

Bahamas. 

82,300 

21.000 

5d.«i00 

Barbadoes  .    . 

322,000 

27.000 

642.000 

360  A)0 

Berbice    . 

12i,000 

1,585.000 

220,000 

371.000 

74.WW 

Bermada    .    . 

4.000 

enjooo 

Demerara 

737,000 

1, 940.000 

2,3TO.000 

1.627.000 

460.000 

Dominica   .    . 

06.000 

613.000 

63,000 

150.00U 

16/iOO 

Grenada 

186.000 

6.000 

330.000 

338.000 

79.000 

Ilonduraa  .    . 

222.000 

572,000 

Jamaica 

1,396,(KK) 

15,460.000 

3,5fi6,000 

3,653.000 

1 .800.000 

Montaerrat 

26.000 

41.000 

33,000 

8.000 

Nevig      .    .    . 

60,000 

150.000 

80,000 

14,000 

St.  Kitt's  .      . 

102,000 

257.000 

203,000 

70,000 

St.  Lucia 

fiO.OOO 

83.000 

12.000 

149,000 

Sfi.OOO 

St.  Vincent's  . 

222.000 

160.000 

395,000 

8S.f«0 

Tobago .    . 

121.000 

600,000 

165.000 

41.000 

Tortola         .  . 

16,000 

25,000 

3.000 

Trinidad 
Totals 

241,000 

68.000 

355.000 

800.000 

3.816,000 

19.769,500 

7.806.000 

£8.603.000 

X  4,035.000 

WEST  SAXONS.  The  kingdom  of  the  Wett  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset.  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Berks.  It  was  commenced  bj 
Cerdicas,  or  Cherdick,  in  a.d.  519.  The  first  Christian  king  of  this  branch  of  the 
Heptarchy  was  Kingil,  who  reigned  in  612.  The  West  Saxon  kingdom  terminated 
with  Egbert,  its  18th  king,  and  the  first  king  of  the  whole  Heptarchy,  in  828. 

WESTERN  EMPIRE.  The  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 
by  Valentinian  and  Valens,  of  whom  the  former  had  the  western  portion,  or  Rome, 
properly  so  called,  a.d.  364.  Odoacer,  a  chief  of  the  Heruli,  entered  Italy*  defeated 
Orestes,  took  Rome  and  Ravenna,  deposed  Augustulus,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  August  23,  which  ended  the  Western  empire,  507  years  after  the  battle 
of  Actio m,  A.D.  476.     See  Eastern  Empire. 

WESTMINSTER.  This  city  is  so  called  upon  account  of  its  western  dtnation  in 
respect  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  particular,  or  of  London  in  general,  there  being  in 
former  days  a  monastery  on  the  hill  now  called  Great  Tower-hill,  named  ^st- 
minster.  Where  the  bounds  of  this  city  eastward  end,  those  of  London  b<^n,  vis. 
at  Temple-bar.  Formerly  Westminster  was  called  Thomey,  or  Thomey  Island ; 
and  in  ancient  times  Canute  had  a  palace  here,  which  was  burnt  in  1263.  West- 
minster and  London  were  one  mile  asunder  so  late  as  1603,  when  the  houses  were 
thatched,  and  there  were  mud  walls  in  the  Strand  :  the  great  number  of  Scotsmen 
who  came  over  after  the  accession  of  James  I.  occasioned  the  building  of  West- 
minster, and  united  it  with  London. — HotoePs  Londinopolit. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  As  regards  this  magnificent  cathedral,  the  mirmculoos 
stories  of  monkish  writers  and  of  ancient  historians  have  been  questioned  by  sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  was  employed  to  survey  the  present  edifice,  and  who,  iq>OB 
the  nicest  examination,  found  nothing  to  countenance  the  general  belief  that  it  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  pagan  temple.  Historians,  agreeably  to  the  legend,  have 
fixed  the  era  of  the  first  abbey  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ascribed  to  Sebert  the  honour 
of  erecting  it  This  church  becoming  ruinous,  it  was  splendidly  rebmlt  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  between  a.d.  1055  and  1065  ;  and  he  stored  it  with  monks  from 
Exeter.  Pope  Nicholas  II.  about  this  time  constituted  it  the  place  for  the  inaagu- 
ration  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  church  was  once  more  built  in  a  magnificent 
and  beautiful  style  by  Henry  III.  In  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and 
Richard  II.,  the  great  cloisters,  abbot's  house,  and  the  principal  monastic  buildings 
were  erected.  The  western  parts  of  the  nave  and  aisles  were  rebuilt  by  snccessifv 
monarchs,  between  the  years  1340  and  1483.  The  west  front  and  the  great  window 
were  built  by  those  rival  princes,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  YII. ;  and  it  was  the 
latter  monarch  who  commenced  the  magnificent  chapel  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  January  24,  1502-3.     The  abbey  was  dlcaolved. 
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and  made  a  t)i8hopric»  1541 ;  and  was  finally  made  a  colleg:iate  church  by  Elizabeth, 
1556.  Made  a  barrack  for  soldiers,  July  1643. — Merouriut  Riisiiciu,  The  great 
west  window,  and  the  western  towers,  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. 
The  choir  injored  by  fire,  July  9,  1803.  Mr.  Wyatt  commenced  restoring  the 
dilapidated  parts  in  1809,  at  an  expense  of  42,000/.  A  fire,  but  without  any  serious 
injury  being  done,  occurred  April  27,  18*29. 

WESTMINSTER,  Bishopric,  and  Deanery  of.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
Westminster  Abbey  was  valued  at  3977/.  per  annum  ;  king  Henry  VIII.,  in  1539, 
erected  it  into  a  deanery  ;  and  in  1541,  he  erected  it  into  a  bishopric,  and  appointed 
John  Thirleby  prelate.  But  he  having  wasted  the  patrimony  allotted  by  the  king 
for  the  support  of  the  see,  was  translated  to  Norwich,  and  with  him  ended  the 
bishopric  of  Westminster.  This  dignity  continued  only  nine  years  ;  and  Middlesex, 
which  was  the  diocese,  was  restored  to  London.  The  dean  continued  to  preside, 
until  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  who  restored  the  abbot ;  but  queen  EUzabeth 
displaced  the  abbot,  and  erected  the  abbey  into  a  collegiate  church,  of  a  dean  and 
twelve  prebendaries,  as  it  still  continues.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
in  1725,  the  dean  of  Westminster  was  appointed  dean  of  that  order;  and  this  honour 
has  been  continued  to  his  successors. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE.  Accounted  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  known  world.  It  was  begun  after  a  design  of  M.  Labelye,  Sept.  13, 
1738  ;  and  the  first  stone  was  laid  Jan.  29,  1738-9.  It  was  opened  for  passengers 
Nov.  17,  1750,  and  cost  426,650/.  Is  built  of  Portland  stone,  and  crosses  the 
river  where  the  breadth  is  1223  feet.  On  each  side  is  a  stone  balustrade,  6  feet  9 
inches  in  height,  with  places  of  shelter  from  the  rain  ;  and  the  width  of  the  bridge 
is  44  feet.  It  consists  of  14  piers,  and  13  large  and  two  small  arches,  all  semi- 
circular, that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  rest  decreasing  four  feet 
each  from  the  other,  so  that  the  last  two  arches  of  the  thirteen  great  ones  are  each 
52  feet.    The  width  of  the  two  small  arches  at  the  abutments  is  about  20  feet.. 

WESTMINSTER  HALL.  One  of  the  most  venerable  remains  of  English  architec- 
ture, first  built  by  William  Rufus  in  1097,  for  a  banqueting-hall ;  and  here  in 
1099,  on  his  return  from  Normandy,  *'  he  kept  his  feast  of  Whitsuntide  very 
royally.''  The  hall  became  ruinous  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  who  repaired 
it  in  1397,  raised  the  walls,  altered  the  vrindows,  and  added  a  new  roof,  as  well  as  a 
stately  porch  and  other  buildings.  In  1236,  Henry  III.,  on  New-year's  day,  caused 
6000  poor  persons  to  be  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  in  the  other  rooms  of  his 
palace,  as  a  celebration  of  queen  Eleanor's  coronation.  And  here  Richard  II.  held 
his  Christmas  festival  in  1397,  when  the  number  of  the  guests  each  day  the  feast 
lasted  W8S  10,000. — Sioite,  The  courts  of  law  were  established  here  by  king  John. 
— Idem,  Westminster-hall  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  room  in  Europe 
unsupported  by  pillars  :  it  is  270  feet  in  length,  and  74  broad.  The  hall  underwent 
a  general  repair  in  1802. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  Founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1560,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  forty  boys,  denominated  the  Queen's  Scholars,  who  are  prepared  for  the 
university.  It  is  situated  vrithln  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  is  separated  into  two 
schools  or  divisions,  comprising  seven  forms  or  classes.  Besides  the  scholars  on  the 
foundation,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  send  their  sons  to  Westminster  for 
instruction,  so  that  this  establishment  vies  vrith  Eton  in  celebrity. 

WESTPHALIA.  This  duchy  belonged,  in  former  times,  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  On 
the  secularisation  of  1802,  it  was  made  over  to  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  and  in  1814,  was 
ceded  for  an  equiralent  to  Prussia.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  one  of  the  tempo- 
rary kingdoms  of  Buonaparte,  composed  of  conquests  from  Prussia,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hanover,  and  the  smaller  states  to  the  west  of  the  Elbe,  created  Dec.  1,  1807,  and 
Jerome  appointed  king.  HanoTer  was  annexed  March  1, 1810.  This  kingdom  was 
overturned  in  1813. 

WESTPHALIA,  Peace  or,  signed  at  Munster  and  at  Osnaburg,  between  France,  the 
emperor,  and  Sweden ;  Spain  continuing  the  war  against  France.  By  this  peace 
the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognised :  Alsace  given  to 
France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other  districts  to  Sweden ;  the  Elector 
Palatine  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatinate;  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  German 
States  established ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  recognised  by 
Germany,  October  24,  1648.  p  p 
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WHITE  FRIARS.  These  were  an  order  of  Carmelite  mendicants,  who  took  their 
name  from  Moant  Carmel,  lying  aoath-weat  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  Holy  Land. 
They  pretended  that  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  the  fonnden  of  their  order,  and  that 
Pythagoras  and  the  ancient  Druids  were  professors  of  it  At  first  thej  were  very 
rigid  in  their  discipline,  bat  afterwards  it  was  moderated,  and  about  the  year  1540 
divided  into  two  sorts,  one  following  and  restoring  the  ancient  seterities,  and  the  other 
the  milder  regimen.  They  had  numerous  monasteries  throughout  England :  sad 
a  precinct  in  London  without  the  Temple,  and  west  of  Blackfriars,  is  called  WkU§- 
friars  to  this  day,  after  a  community  of  their  order,  founded  there  in  1245. 

WHITEHALL,  London.  Originally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  before 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  It  afterwards  devoWed  to  Uie  archbishop  of  York, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  York-place,  and  continued  to  be  the  town  residence 
of  the  archbishops  till  purchased  by  Henry  VIII.  of  cardinal  Woliey,  in  1530.  At 
this  period  it  became  the  residence  of  the  court  Queen  Elisabeth,  who  died  it 
Greenwich,  was  bronght  from  thence  to  WhitehaU,  by  water,  in  a  grand  prooaados. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  Camdbn  informs  us,  that  the  following  qoaiot  panegyric 
on  her  msjesty  was  written  :— 

'*  The  queen  wa«  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall, 
At  every  stroke  the  oan  did  tears  let  felL 
More  clung  about  the  barge  ;  lUh  under  water 
Wept  out  their  epes  at  pearl,  and  swam  blind  after. 
I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thighs, 
IlaTe  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 
For  howsoe'er,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd, 
She  had  come  byteaUr,  had  she  come  by  land," 

In  1697,  the  whole  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  except  the  banouetting-hoase, 
which  had  been  added  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  by  James  I.,  according  to  a  derfn 
of  Inigo  Jones,  in  1619.  In  the  front  of  Whitehall  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  Jan. 
30,  1649.  George  I.  converted  the  hall  into  a  chapel,  1723-4.  The  exterior  of  this 
edifice  underwent  repair  between  1829  and  1833. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  Battle  of.  Between  the  revolted  Americans  and  the  British 
forces  under  sir  William  Howe.  This  was  the  most  serioas  of  the  early  battles  of 
the  war,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans,  who  suffered  conaiderabls 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  ;  fought  November  30,  1776. 

WHITE  ROSES.  The  insignia  of  the  house  of  York,  in  contradistinction  to  Red  roses, 
the  symbol  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  during  the  intestine  wars  that  prerailed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  between  the  Tears  1453 
and  1471.  The  union  of  the  two  houses,  oonsummsted  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vll. 
with  the  princess  Elisabeth  of  York,  shortly  after  the  bsttle  of  Bosworth,  which  was 
fought  in  1485,  put  a  final  termination  to  those  wars,  which  hsd  so  long  dcTastated 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  daring  which  the  scaffold  aa  well  as  the  field  stresuned  with 
the  noblest  blood  of  England. — Hums, 

WHITE  TOWER.  The  keep  or  ciudel  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  Urge,  square. 
irregular  building,  erected  in  1070,  by  Gandulph,  biahop  of  Rochester:  it  measures 
116  feet  by  96,  and  is  92  feet  in  height.  The  walla,  which  are  eleven  feet  thick, 
have  a  winding  staircase  oontinaed  along  two  of  the  sides,  like  that  in  Dover  Caatl^. 
It  contains  the  sea  armoury,  and  the  volunteer  armoury — the  latter  for  30,000  mea. 
Within  this  tower  is  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  John,  originally  used  by  the  English 
monarchs.  The  turret  at  the  N.E.  angle,  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  of  the 
four  by  which  the  White  Tower  is  surmounted,  was  used  for  astronomic^  purposes 
by  Fiamsted,  preriously  to  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

WHITSUNTIDE.  The  festivsl  of  Whitsunday  is  appointed  by  the  church  to  eosa- 
memorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  aposdes:  in  the  primitiTe 
church,  the  newly -baptised  persons,  or  catechumens,  useo  to  wear  white  garments 
on  Whitsunday.  This  feast  is  moveable,  and  sometimes  fills  in  May  and  sometimes 
in  Jane ;  but  is  always  exactly  seven  weeks  after  Easter.  Rogation  week  is  the 
week  before  Whitsunday ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  InstitutMi  by  the  hishop  of 
Vienne  in  France,  and  called  Rogation  week  upon  account  of  the  many  extraor- 
dinary prayers  and  preparatory  petitions  msde  for  th»  devotion  of  Holy  Thursday 
for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  averting  the  dismal  effects  of  war 
and  other  evils. 
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WHITTINGTON'S  CHARITIES.  Sir  Richard  Whittiogton,  a  citixen  and  mercer 
of  London,  serred  the  office  of  lord  mayor  three  times,  the  last  time  in  1419.  But 
the  marvellous  stories  connected  with  his  name  are  totally  destitate  of  truth,  though 
they  still  maintain  much  credit  with  the  Tulgar.  His  munificent  charities  are  little 
known  and  seldom  praised,  yet  no  man  prerions  to  the  time  in  which  he  liTed  had 
been  a  greater  benefactor  to  the  metropolis.  He  founded  his  college,  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  Virgin  Mary,  in  1424  ;  and  his  almshouses  in  1429  ;  the  latter 
stand  on  Highgate  hill,  and  near  them  is  the  famous  stone  which  commemorstes 
**  his  return  to  London,  after  leanng  it  in  despair,  the  church  bells  chiming  him  back 
by  a  promise  of  his  future  greatness.'' 

WICKLIFFITES.  The  foUowers  of  John  Wickliffe,  a  professor  of  dinnity  in  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Reformation  of  the  English  church 
from  popery,  being  the  first  who  opposed  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  bishops,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  in  1377.  Wickliffe  was  protected 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward  s  son  and  Richard's  uncle,  yet  Tirulently  persecuted  by 
the  church,  and  rescued  from  martyrdom  by  a  paralytic  attack,  which  caused  bis 
death  December  31,  1384,  in  bis  60th  year.— Af or /im^. 

WIDOWS.  For  the  burning  of  widows  in  India,  see  SuUees.  In  numerous  ooun- 
tries  widows  are  deroted  to  great  privations  from  the  time  their  husbands  die  ;  and 
at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  when  a  widow  dies,  such  of  her  children  as,  from  tender 
age,  cannot  provide  for  their  own  subsistence  are  buried  in  the  same  grave  with 
her. — Abbi  Ra^al.  Among  the  numerous  associations  in  London,  for  the  relief 
of  widows,  are,  one  for  the  widows  of  musicians,  instituted  in  1738  ;  one  for  widows 
of  naval  men,  founded  in  1739;  for  widows  of  medical  men,  1788  ;  Law  society, 
for  widows  of  professional  gentlemen,  1817;  and  for  artists'  widows  1827.  Widowers 
were  taxed  in  England,  as  follows;  a  duke,  £\2,  10. ;  lower  peers,  smaller  sums  ; 
a  common  person  I«.,  7  William  III.  1695. 

WIGAN,  Battles  of.  In  the  ciril  war,  between  the  klng*s  troops  commanded  by 
the  earl  of  Derby,  and  the  parliamentary  forces  under  sir  John  Smeaton  ;  the  former 
defeated,  and  driven  from  the  town,  1643.  The  earl  was  again  defeated  by  colonel 
Ashton,  who  razed  the  fortifications  of  Wigan  to  the  ground,  same  year.  The  earl 
of  Derby  was  once  more  defeated  here  by  a  greatly  superior  force  commanded  by 
colonel  Lilbume,  1651.  In  this  last  engagement,  sir  Thomas  Tildesley,  an 
ardent  royalist  partisan,  was  slain :   a  pillar  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1 679. 

WIGHT,  IsLi  OF.  This  isle  is  called  Feeto,  or  Veciis,  in  the  writings  of  the  Roman 
historians,  who  inform  us  that  it  was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  island  was  conquered  by 
the  Saxons.  It  vnui  captured  hi  787  by  the  Danes,  and  again  in  1001,  when  they  held 
it  for  several  years.  It  wss  taken  by  the  French,  July  13,  1377,  and  has  several  times 
suffered  from  invasions  by  that  people.  In  the  year  1442,  Henry  VI.  alienated  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Henry  de  Beauchamp,  first  premier  earl  of  England,  and  then  duke 
of  Warwick,  with  a  precedency  of  sll  other  dukes  but  Norfolk,  and  lastly  crowned  him 
king  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  his  own  hands ;  but  this  earl  dying  without  heirs 
male,  his  regal  title  died  with  him,  and  the  lordship  of  the  isle  returned  to  the  crown. 
In  the  time  of  Chsrles  II.,  timber  was  so  plentiful  here,  that,  it  is  said,  a  squirrel 
might  have  travelled  on  the  tops  of  the  trees  for  many  leagues  together ;  but  it  is 
now  much  reduced,  from  supplying  the  dockyards  for  the  British  navy. 

WILDFIRE.  An  artificial  fire,  which  bums  under  wster.  The  French  call  it  feu 
GrecquoiSt  because  it  vnui  discovered  by  the  Greeks,  by  whom  it  vnui  first  used,  about 
A.D.  660.  Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Callinicos  of  Heliopolis. — Nauv,  Diet.  See 
article  Greek  Fire. 

WILKES'  NUMBER.  The  designstion  given  to  the  45th  number  of  a  paper  styled  the 
North  Briton^  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  an  alderman  of  London.  He  commenced 
a  paper  warfare  against  the  earl  of  Bute  and  his  administration,  and  in  this  particular 
copy,  printed  April  23,  1763,  made  so  free  a  use  of  royalty  itself,  that  a  general 
warrant  was  issued  against  him  by  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  secretary  of  state,  and 
be  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  warfare  not  only  deprived  him  of  liberty,  but 
exposed  him  to  two  duels  ;  but  he  obtained  £1,000  damages  and  full  costs  of  suit 
for  the  illegal  seizure  of  his  papers.  He  ftirther  experienced  the  vengeance  of  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  libel,  and  for  his 
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obscene  poem  ^An  Essay  on  Womtn;"  and  waa  expelled  the  oommona  and  ontlawed: 
he  was,  howeTer,  elected  a  fifth  time  for  Middlesex  in  October  1774,  and  the  same 
year  serred  the  oiBce  of  lord  mayor  ;  bat  was  orerlooked  in  a  inbteqnent  general 
election,  and  died  in  1 797.    See  North  Briton* 

WILLIAM  III.;  EaA  of  the  Rbtolution.  William  landed  at  Torbay,  in  Devon- 
shire, November  4,  1688  ;  according  to  Bishop  Barnet,  who  waa  with  the  prince, 
on  November  5.  Called  to  the  throne,  by  a  resolntion  of  both  honaes  of  parliament, 
February  13,  1689;  aod  crowned,  with  his  qneen,  Mary  11.,  daoghter  of  the  exiled 
James,  on  April  11,  same  year.    See  England, 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PACKET.  This  packet,  regularly  plying  between  Bristol 
and  Waterford,  struck  on  the  rocks  called  the  Willeys,  or  Wolvera,  abont  three 
miles  N.W.  of  the  Holmes  lighthouse,  on  the  English  coast,  and  sank  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  By  this  disastrous  occurrence,  nearly  aixty  persona,  of  whom  more 
than  fifty  were  passengers,  unhappily  perished.  Many  ladies  of  fortnne,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments,  lost  their  lives  :  the  Misses  Barron,  four  yonng  ladies,  sisters, 
were  among  the  drowned,  and  sunk  a  group  in  each  other's  arms.  Nine  persons 
(being  most  of  the  crew,  and  two  passengers)  were  saved,  Oct.  24,  1817. 

WILLS,  LAST,  AND  TESTAMENTS.  Wills  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  See  Genen$, 
c.  48.  Solon  introduced  them  at  Athens,  578  B.C.  There  are  many  regulations 
respecting  wills  in  the  Koran.  The  Romans  had  thia  power,  and  bo  had  the  native 
Mexicans ;  so  that  it  prevailed  at  least  in  three  parts  of  the  globe.  Trebatina  Testa, 
the  civilian,  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  codicils  to  wills  at  Rome,  31  b.c. 
The  power  of  bequeathing  lands,  by  the  last  will  or  testament  of  the  owner,  was 
confirmed  to  English  subjects,  1  Henry  I.,  1100 ;  but  with  great  restrictions  aod 
limitations  respecting  the  feodal  system  ;  which  were  taken  off  by  the  statute  of  32 
Henry  Vlll.,  1541. — Blaokstone'i  Commentaries,  The  first  will  of  a  sovereign  oa 
record  is  stated  (but  in  error)  to  be  that  of  Richard  II.,  1399.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor made  a  will,  1066.  The  following  is  the  will  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  i 
document  of  great  interest,  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  man,  hia  prodi- 
gious exaltation  and  power,  and  the  space  he  filled  in  the  world.  He  died  May  5, 
1821,  eleven  days  after  he  bad  signed  this  instrument. 

LAST  WILL  or  MArOLBOlf,  LATS  THS  KMPBROR  OV  nUHCR. 


*«  This  day,  April  24,  1821,  at  Longwood,  in 
the  Island  of  Bt.  Helena.  This  is  my  testa- 
ment, or  act  of  my  last  will : 

"  I  leave  to  the  comte  de  Montholon, 
2,000.000  francs,  as  a  proof  of  my  satisfaction 
for  the  attentions  ho  has  paid  tome  for  these 
six  years,  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the  losses 
which  my  residence  in  St.  Helena  has  occa- 
sioned him.  I  leave  to  the  comte  Bertrand, 
MO.OOO  francs.  I  leave  to  Marchand,  my  first 
valet-de-chamhre,  400,000  francs :  the  senrices 
be  has  performed  for  me  are  those  of  a  friend. 
I  desire  that  he  may  marry  a  widow,  sister, 
or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  soldier  of  my  old 
guard.  To  Saint  Denis,  100.000  francs.  To 
Novarre,  100,000  francs.  To  Pijeron,  100,000 
francs.  To  Archambaud,  50,000  francs.  To 
Cnvier,  £0,000  francs.    To  Chandelle,  idem, 

"  To  the  abb^  Visnale,  100,000  francs.  I 
desire  that  he  may  build  his  house  near  Ponte 
Novo  de  Rosslna  To  the  comte  Las  Cases, 
100,000  francs.  To  comte  Lavalette,  100.000 
francs.  To  the  surgeon  in  chief,  Larrey, 
100.000.  He  is  the  most  virtuous  man  I  have 
known. 

"  To  general  Lefevre  Desnouettes,  100,000 
francs.  To  general  Drouet.  100,000  francs. 
To  general  Cambronne,  100,000  franca.  To 
the  children  of  general  Muton  Duvemais, 
100.000  francs.  To  the  children  of  the  brave 
LabMoydre,  100,000  francs.  To  the  children 
of  general  Girard,  killed  at  Ligny,  100,000 


francs.  To  the  children  of  general  Chartrtn, 
100,000  francs.  To  the  children  of  the  vir 
tnous  general  Travost,  100,000  franca.  To 
general  Lallemand,  the  elder,  100,000  tttaa. 
To  general  Clauael,  100,000  franca.  To  Carta 
Bastaica,  also  100.000  franca.  To  the  baron  ds 
Mmevalle,  100,000  franco  To  Arnault,  sn- 
thor  of  Marxu$,  100,000  francs. 

*'  To  colonel  Marbot,  100,000  firanca :  I  r^■ 
quest  him  to  continue  to  write  for  the  drfenes 
and  glory  of  the  French  armies,  and  to  cob- 
found  the  calumniators  and  the  apostates  To 
the  baron  Bignon,  100,000f!rancs :  I  requeet  him 
to  write  the  history  of  French  Difdomacy  fno 
1792  to  1815.  To  FoggideTalaro,  100,000  francs. 
To  the  surgeon  Emmery,  100,000  fkanca. 

'*  These  sums  shall  be  takoi  from,  the  Ax 
millions  which  I  deposited  on  leaving  Paris  la 
1815,  and  from  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  since  July  1815 ;  the  account  of 
which  shall  be  adjusted  with  the  hankers  by 
the  counts  Montholon  and  Bertrand,  and  by 
Marchand. 

"  These  legacies.  In  the  case  of  death,  shsll 
be  paid  to  the  widows  and  children,  and  in 
their  default,  shall  revert  to  the  capital.  I 
institute  the  counts  Montholon,  Bertrand, 
and  Marchand  my  testamentary  executors. 
This  present  testament,  written  entirely  by 
my  own  hand,  is  signed  and  sealed  with  my 
arms.  « NAPOLEON. 

**  April  24, 1821.  Longwood."* 
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LXTTCR  TO  IC  LAFITTK. 

'*  MoKBUUR  LAjriTTB.— I  remitted  to  jon 
in  1816,  at  the  moment  of  my  departure  from 
Paris,  a  sum  of  nearly  six  millions,  fur  which 
you  gare  mo  a  double  receipt.  I  hare  can- 
celled one  of  these  receipts,  and  I  have  charged 
comte  de  Montholon  to  present  to  you  the 
other  receipt,  in  order  that  you  may,  after 
my  death,  delirer  to  him  the  said  sum  with 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  fire  per  cent,  from  the 
1  St  of  July,  1816,  deducting  the  payments  with 
which  you  hare  been  charged  in  virtue  of  my 
order.  I  have  also  remitted  to  you  a  box 
containing  my  medallion.  I  beg  you  will 
deliver  it  to  corate  Montholon. 

*'  This  letter  having  no  other  object,  I  pray 
God,  Monsieur  Lafitte,  that  he  may  have  you 
in  his  holy  and  worthy  keeping. 

"  NAPOLEON. 

"  Longwood,  in  the  island  of  6t  Helena, 
April  25,  1821.** 


The  foUowiog  is  the  Codicil  to  the  precediog  will  of  the  emperor  : 

•'  On  the  liquidation  of  my  civil  list  of 
Italy— such  as  money.  Jewels,  plate,  linen, 
coffers,  caskets,  of  which  the  viceroy  is  the 
depositary,  and  which  belong  to  me,  I  dispose 
of  two  millions,  which  I  leave  to  my  most 
faithful  servants.  I  hope  that  without  their 
showing  any  cause,  my  son  Eugene  Napoleon 
will  discharge  them  faithfully.  He  cannot 
forget  the  forty  millions  which  I  have  given 
him  In  Italy,  or  by  the  right  (parage)  of  his 
mother's  inheritance. 

*'  From  the  funds  remitted  in  gold  to  the 
empress  Maria  Loulia,  my  very  dear  and  well- 
beloved  spouse,  at  Orleans,  in  1814,  there 
remain  due  to  me  two  millions,  which  I  dis- 
pose of  by  the  present  codicil,  in  order  to 
recompense  my  most  faithful  servants,  whom 
I  beside  recommend  to  the  protection  of  my 
dear  Blarla  Louisa.  I  leave  200,000  francs  to 
count  Montholon,  100,000  francs  of  which  he 
shall  pay  into  the  chest  of  the  treasurer  (Las 
Gases)  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  above,  to 
be  employed  according  to  my  dispositions,  in 
legacies  of  conscience." 

Varioui  laws  have  regulated  the  wills  and  testaments  of  British  subjects,    The 
statutes  of  32,  34,  35  Henry  VIII. ;  10  Charles  I. ;  all  the  statutes  relating  to  wills 
of  Charles  II. ;  the  statute  7  William  III.,  and  various  statutes  of  Anne  and  George 
II.,  were  repealed  by  the  statute  7  William  IV.  &  1  Victoria,  and  the  laws  with 
relation  to  wills  thereby  amended.    By  this  act,  no  will  made  by  any  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  yalid.  July  3, 1837. 
WINCHESTER,  Bishopric  op.    This  see  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  always  con- 
tinued in  this  place,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.    The  cathe- 
dral church  was  first  founded  and  endowed  by  Kingil  or  Kenegilsus,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.     The  church  first  built  becoming  ruinous,  the  present 
fabric  was  begun  by  Walkin,  the  34th  bishop,  1073  ;  but  not  finished  till  the  time  of 
William  of  Wickham,  1405.     The  church  was  first  dedicated  to  St  Amphibalus, 
then  to  St.  Peter,  and  afterwards  to  St.  S within,  once  bishop  here.     St.  Birine  was 
bishop  A.D.  636.    The  see  has  giTcn  to  the  church  of  Home  ten  saints  and  two 
cardinals,  and  to  the  English  nation  nine  lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  and 
one  chief  justice.     It  is  Tslned  in  the  king's  books  at  2793/.  As,  2d,  annually. 

WIND-M I LLS.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  writers  state  them  to  be  of  Roman 
invention ;  but  certainly  we  are  indebted  for  the  wind-mill  to  the  Saracens.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
who  took  the  hint  from  what  they  had  seen  in  the  crusades. — Baker,  Wind- mills 
were  first  known  in  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  in  1299. — Anderson,  Wind 
saw-mills  were  invented  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1633,  when  one  was  erected  near  the 
Strand,  in  London. 

WINDOWS.  See  Glass.  There  were  windows  in  Pompeii,  a.d.  79,  as  is  evident 
from  its  ruins.  It  is  certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  so  early  as  the 
third  century,  if  not  before,  though  the  fashion  was  not  introduced  until  it  was  done 
by  Bennet,  a.d.  633.  Windows  of  glass  were  used  in  private  houses,  but  the  glass  was 
imported  1177. — Anderson,  In  England  about  6000  houses  now  have  fifty  windows 
and  upwards  in  each  ;  about  275,000  have  ten  windows  and  upwards ;  and  725,000 
have  seven  windows,  or  less  than  seven.  The  window-tax  was  first  enacted  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  and  deficiency  in  the  re-coinage  of  gold,  7  William  III., 
1695.  The  tax  was  increased  Feb.  5,  1746-7  ;  again  in  1778  ;  and*  again,  on  the 
commutation  tax  for  tea,  Oct.  1,  1784.  The  tax  was  again  increased  in  1797,  1802, 
and  1808 ;  and  was  reduced  in  1823.  The  rerenue  derived  firom  windows  is  at 
present  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling. 

WINDS.  Their  present  names  were  given  to  the  winds  by  Charlemagne,  a.d.  788. 
When  the  wind  blows  strong  or  flies  swift,  it  is  called  a  high  wind,  and  moves  above 
fifty  miles  an  hour.  In  one  of  Dr.  Lind's  experiments  he  found  that  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  was  ninety-three  miles  an  hour ;  a  swiftness  of  motion  which,  sinc« 
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M.  Garnerin's  aerial  Toyage  to  Colcheiter,  must  be  considered  within  the  limits  of 
probability. 

WINDSOR  CASTLE.  A  royal  residence  of  the  British  sorereigns,  originally  bnilt  by 
William  the  Conqoerorp  but  enlarged  by  Henry  I.  The  monarehi  who  succeeded 
him  likewise  resided  in  it,  till  Edward  III.,  who  was  bom  here,  emnsed  tht  old 
building,  with  the  exception  of  three  towers  it  the  west  end,  to  be  taken  down,  and 
re-erected  the  whole  castle,  under  the  direction  of  William  of  Wykeham.  He  like* 
wise  built  St.  George's  chapel.  Instead  of  alluring  workmen  by  oontracta  and  wages, 
Edward  assessed  every  county  in  England  to  send  him  so  many  matona,  tilers,  and 
carpenters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  an  army.  Several  additions  were  made  to  this 
pile  of  building  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Cottage, Windsor,  first  built  1543.  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  and  Mary  caused  water  to  be  brought  into  the  fountain  from  Black, 
moor-park.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  the  grand  terrace  on  the  north  side ;  and  Charies 
II.  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified  it,  1680. — Camden;  Mortimer,  The  chapel 
thoroughly  repaired  and  opened,  October  1 790.  The  castle  repaired  and  enlarged, 
1824-8 ;  and  his  majesty  George  IV.  took  possession  of  it,  Dec  8,  in  the  latter  year. 

WINES.  The  invention  of  wine  is  given  to  Noah. — Abb4  Lenglet,  The  art  of  making 
wine  from  rice  is  ascribed  by  the  Chinese  to  their  king,  Ching  Nonng,  about  1998 
B.C. — Univ.  Hist.  The  art  of  making  wine  was  brought  from  India  by  Bacchus,  as 
other  authorities  have  it.  Hosea  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon  as  being  very 
fragrant.— //of^a,  xiv.  7.  Our  Saviour  changed  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana  in  Galilee.— «7oAn  ii.  3,  10. 

"  The  contcious  waters  saw  their  God,  and  bluah'd."— i4(M{«on. 
No  wine  was  produced  in  France  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. — Boesuet.  Spirits  of 
wine  were  known  to  the  alchymists. — Idem.  Concerning  the  acquaintance  which 
our  progenitors  had  with  wine,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Phoeniciana  might 
possibly  have  introduced  a  small  quantity  of  it ;  but  this  liqpor  was  very  little  known 
in  our  island  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Wine  was  sold  in  England 
by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial  in  a.d.  1300,  and  so  continued  for  tome  time  after, 
although  there  is  mention  of  **  wine  for  the  king  **  so  early  as  1249  ;  and  we  are 
even  sent  to  a  much  earlier  period  for  its  introduction  and  use  in  Britain.  In  1400 
the  price  was  twelve  shillings  the  pipe.  A  hundred  and  fifty  butts  and  pipes  con- 
demned for  being  adulterated,  to  be  staved  and  emptied  into  the  channeu  of  the 
streets  by  RainweU,  mayor  of  London,  in  the  6th  of  Henry  VI.,  1427. — Stowe**  Chnm. 
The  first  importation  of  claret  wine  into  Ireland  was  on  June  17,  1490.  The  first 
act  for  licensing  sellers  of  wine  in  England  passed  April  25, 1661.  In  1800  England 
imported  3,307,460  gallons  of  all  kinds  of  wine.  In  1815,  the  Unitnl  Kingdom 
imported  4,306,528  gallons.  In  1830  were  imported  6,879,558  gallons  ;  and  in  the 
year  ending  Jan.  5,  1840,  were  imported  9,909,056  gallons,  of  wj^h  7,000,486  were 
for  home  consumption. — Pari.  Ret.  Wine-duties  to  be  2*.  9(/.  per  gallon  on  Cape 
wine,  and  5«.  6(/.  per  gallon  on  all  other  wines,  2  William  IV.,  1831. 

WINIFRED'S  WELL,  Holywbll.  At  this  place  is  a  well  mentioned  as  early  as 
A.D.  660.  It  is  an  extraordinary  natural  spring,  of  which  popish  snperatition  has 
availed  itself.  The  rock  from  which  it  flows  discharges  20  tons  a  minntOy  which,  in 
two  miles,  falls  into  the  Dee,  and  in  the  intermediate  space  turns  from  15  to  20 
water-wheels  connected  with  some  large  manufactories.  The  well  is  the  drainage  of 
three  stupendous  hills  which  lie  above  it.  St.  Winifred,  who  was  bom  at  ICirton  in 
Devonshire,  took  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  adopted  a  missionary's  life :  he  was 
killed  by  the  pagans  in  East  Friesland,  June  5,  a.d.  754. 

WIRE.  The  invention  of  drawing  wire  is  ascribed  to  Rodolph  of  Nuremberg,  a.d. 
1410.  Mills  for  this  purpose  were  first  set  up  at  Nuremberg  in  1563.  The  first 
wire-mill  in  England  was  erected  at  Mortlake  in  1663..— Jlfor^MiMr.  The  astonishing 
ductility  which  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  gold,  is  no  way  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  gilt  wire.  A  cylinder  of  46  ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a  coat  of 
gold  weighing  only  one  ounce,  is  usually  drawn  into  a  wire  two  yards  of  which  only 
weigh  one  grain ;  so  that  98  yards  of  the  wire  weigh  no  more  than  49  grains,  and 
one  single  grain  of  gold  covers  the  whole  98  yards  ;  and  the  thousandth  part  of  a 
grain  is  above  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. — HaUey.  Eight  grains  of  gold  covering 
a  cylinder  of  silver  are  commonly  drawn  into  a  wire  13,000  feet  long ;  yet  so  perfectly 
does  it  cover  the  silver,  that  even  a  microscope  does  not  discover  any  appearance  oif 
the  silver  underneath.— Scy^. 
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WIRTEMBURG.  One  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Germany,  and  most  popoloos  for 
its  extent.  The  dukes  were  Protestant  until  1772,  when  the  reigning  prince  became 
a  Catholic.  Wirtemburg  has  been  repeatedly  traversed  by  hostile  armies,  particu- 
larly since  the  revolution  of  France.  Moreau  made  his  celebrated  retreat  Oct.  23, 
1796.  The  prince  of  Wirtemburg  married  the  princess  royal  of  England,  daughter 
of  George  III.,  May  17,  1797.  This  state  obtained  new  acquisitions  in  territory  in 
1802  and  1805.  The  elector  assumed  the  title  of  king  Dec.  12,  1805,  and  was  pro- 
claimed Jan.  1, 1806.  His  majesty,  as  an  ally  of  France,  lost  the  flower  of  his  army 
in  Russia,  in  1812.    The  kingdom  obtained  a  free  constitution  in  1819. 

WIRTEMBURG,  House  of.  The  bouse  of  Wirtemburg  is  very  ancient,  and  amongst 
the  most  powerful  of  the  German  princes.  They  have,  like  many  others,  suffered 
mucb  from  the  oppressions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  who  form  pretensions  to  the 
succession  of  their  dominions  on  the  extinction  of  the  heirs-male ;  and  this  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  turned  the  duke  Ulrick  out 
of  his  dominions  in  1519,  and  having  afterwards  seized  them  ;  although  he  was 
restored  to  them  in  1534,  not  through  any  good  will  of  the  emperor,  but  by  the 
assistance  the  duke  had  obtained  from  the  king  of  France  and  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel. — See  Wirtemburg, 

WITCHCRAFT.  The  punishment  of  witchcraft  was  first  countenanced  by  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  persons  suspected  of  the  crime  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
and  unrelenting  punishments.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  the  victims,  often 
innocent,  were  burnt  alive,  while  others  were  drowned  by  the  test  applied ;  for  if,  on 
being  thrown  into  a  pond,  they  did  not  sink,  they  were  presumed  witches,  and  either 
killed  on  the  spot,  or  reserved  for  burning  at  the  stake.  Five  hundred  witches  were 
burnt  in  Geneva,  in  three  months,  in  1515.  One  thousand  were  burnt  in  the 
diocese  of  Como  in  a  year.  An  incredible  number  in  France,  about  1520,  when  one 
sorcerer  confessed  to  having  1200  associates.  Nine  hundred  were  burnt  in  Lorraine, 
between  1580  and  1595.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  burnt  at  Wurtzburgh, 
between  1627  and  1629,  old  and  young,  clerical,  learned,  and  ignorant.  At  Lind- 
heim,  thirty  were  burnt  in  four  years,  out  of  a  population  of  600  ;  and  more  than 
100,000  perished,  mostly  by  the  flames,  in  Germany.  Grandier,  the  parish  priest  of 
Loudun,  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  having  bewitched  a  whole  convent  of  nuns,  1634. 
In  Bretagne,  twenty  poor  women  were  put  to  death  as  witches,  1654.  Disturbances 
commenced  on  charges  of  witchcraft  in  America,  at  Massachusetts,  1648-9  ;  and 
persecutions  raged  dreadfully  in  Pennsylvania  in  1683.  Maria  Renata  was  burnt  at 
Wurtzburg  in  1749.  At  Kalisk,  in  Poland,  nine  old  women  were  charged  with 
having  bewitched,  and  rendered  unfruitful,  the  lands  belonging  to  that  palatinate,  and 
were  burnt,  Jan.  17,  1775. — Ann.  Reg,  Five  women  were  condemned  to  death  by 
the  Bramins,  at  Patna,  for  sorcery,  and  executed,  Dec.  15,  1802. — Idem, 

WITCHCRAFT  and  CONJURATION  in  ENGLAND.  Absurd  and  wicked  Uws 
were  in  force  against  them  in  these  countries  in  former  times,  by  which  death  was 
the  punishment,  and  thousands  of  persons  suffered  both  by  the  public  executioners 
and  the  hands  of  the  people.  A  statute  was  enacted  declaring  all  witchcraft  and 
sorcery  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  33  Henry  VIII.,  1541.  Again,  5 
Elizabeth,  1562,  and  I  James,  1603.  Barrington  estimates  the  judicial  murders  for 
witchcraft  in  England  in  200  years  it  30,000.  The  English  condemned  and  burnt 
the  beautiful  and  heroic  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  a  sorceress,  a.d.  1431. 
See  Joan  of  Are.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  burnt  two  persons  for  witchcraft  in  1664. 
Three  thousand  were  executed  in  England  under  the  long  parliament  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Huntingdon  preserved  the  superstition  about  witchcraft  later  than  any 
other  counties.  Two  pretended  witches  were  executed  at  Northampton  in  1705, 
while  the  Spectator  was  in  course  of  publication  in  London,  and  five  others  seven 
years  afterwards.  In  1716,  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her  daughter,  aged  nine,  were  hanged 
at  Huntingdon.  In  Scotland,  thousands  of  persons  were  burnt  in  the  period  of 
about  a  hundred  years.  Among  the  victims  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  while 
all  orders  in  the  state  concurred.  James  I.  even  caused  a  whole  assize  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  an  acquittal.  This  king  published  his  Dialogues  of  Damonologie  first  in 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  in  London*.    The  last  sufferer  in  Scotland  was  in  1722, 

*  All  persons  at  oourt  who  sought  the  favour  of  James,  praised  his  Damonologie ;  and  parliament, 
to  flatter  hira,  made  its  twelfth  law  against  witchcraft  in  ltf03.  By  this  statute  death  was  inflicted 
en  sorcerers  in  these  words :  "  If  any  person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or 
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at  Dornoch.  The  hiws  agtinst  witchcraft  had  lain  dormant  for  many  years,  when 
an  ignorant  person  attempting  to  revive  them,  by  finding  a  bill  against  a  poor  old 
woman  in  Surrey  for  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  they  were  repealed,  10  George  II., 
1736. —  Viner*s  Abridgment, 

WITENA-MOT,  or  WITENA-GEMOT.  Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  thia  was  the 
term  which  was  applied  to  their  deliberations,  and  which  literally  signified  the 
assembling  of  the  wise  men  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  A  witena-mot  was 
called  in  London,  a.d.  833,  to  consult  on  the  proper  means  to  repel  the  Danes. 
This  name  was  dropped  about  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  thmt  of  par- 
liament adopted.     See  Parliament, 

WITEPSK,  Battle  op,  between  the  French  army  under  marshal  Victor,  and  the 
Russian  army  commanded  by  general  Wittgenstein.  The  French  were  defeated  after 
a  desperate  engagement  with  the  loss  of  3000  men,  Not.  14,  1812. 

WITNESSES.  The  evidence  of  two  witnesses  required  to  attaint  for  high  treason.  25 
Edward  III.,  1352.  In  civil  actions  between  party  and  party,  if  a  man  be  subpoenaed 
as  a  witness  on  a  trial,  he  must  appear  in  court  on  pain  of  100/.  to  be  forfnted  to 
the  king,  and  10/.  together  with  damages  equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
want  of  his  evidence  to  the  party  aggrieved.  Lord  Ellenborough  ruled  that  no 
witness  is  obliged  to  answer  questions  which  may  tend  to  degrade  himself,  Dec.  10, 
1802.  New  act  relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  passed  13  George  III.,  1773. 
Act  to  enable  courts  of  law  to  order  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  interrogations 
and  otherwise,  1  William  IV.,  March  30,  1831. 

WOLVES.  These  animals  were  very  numerous  in  England.  Their  heads  were 
demanded  as  a  tribute,  particularly  300  yearly  from  Wales,  by  king  Edgar,  a.d.  961, 
by  which  step  they  were  totally  destroyed. — Carte,  Edward  I.  issued  his  mandate 
for  the  destruction  of  wolves  in  several  counties  of  England,  a.d.  1289.  Ireland 
was  infested  by  wolves  for  many  centuries  after  their  extirpation  in  England  ;  fDr 
there  are  accounts  of  some  being  found  there  so  late  as  1710,  when  the  last  present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  was  made  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Wolves  still  infest  France, 
in  which  kingdom  834  wolves  and  cubs  were  killed  in  1828-9.  When  wolves  cross 
a  river,  they  follow  one  another  directly  in  a  line,  the  second  holding  the  tail  of  the 
first  in  its  mouth,  the  third  that  of  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This  figure  was, 
on  this  account,  chosen  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  year,  composed  of  twelve  months 
following  one  another,  which  they  denominated  L^eabiu,  that  is,  the  march  of  the 
wolves. — Abb^  Pluche. 

WOMAN.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women  seem  to  hare  been  con- 
sidered merely  as  objects  of  sensuality  and  domestic  convenience,  and  were  commonly 
devoted  to  seclusion  and  obscurity  :  it  was  not  until  the  northern  nations  had  settled 
themselves  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  that  the  female  character  assumed 
new  consequence.  They  brought  with  them  the  respectful  gallantry  of  the 
North,  and  a  complaisance  towards  females  which  inspired  generous  sentiments 
hitherto  little  known  to  the  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  institution  of  chivalry.  England  is  called  the  paradise  of  women  ;  Spain, 
their  purgatory  ;  and  Turkey,  their  hell.  The  following  lines  beautifnlly  describe 
Adam  s  first  sight  of  Eve : 

*'  He  laid  bim  down  and  slept— and  from  his  side 
A  woman  in  her  msgio  beauty  rose ; 
Daxsled  and  cbarmed,  bo  called  that  woman  *  bride,' 
And  hit  flrit  sleep  became  his  last  repoee."— Better,  tranttaUd  bp  B4>wring. 

The  following  distinguished  men,  though  married,  were  unhappy  in  that  state  :  Ari- 
stotle, Socrates,   Pittacus,  Periander,   Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.     Among  the 

wicked  spirit,— eball  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward  any  evil  or  onraed  spirit,— take  up  any  dead 
body  to  employ  in  witchcraft,  soroery.  or  enchantment,— or  shall  pracUae,  or  shall  exonsiae,  any 
sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  ftc.,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  wasted,  ooosamed,  pinad,  or 
lamed."  This  being  the  law  of  the  land,  no  person  presumed  to  doubt  the  ezisteoce  of  witoboiaft ; 
henoe  Shakspeare  gave  countenance  to  the  error,  and  the  learned  bishop  Hall  wHwtVmff  a  plaoe  whenk 
he  said,  there  were  more  witches  than  houses.  Allaying  of  ghoats,  driving  oat  evil  q^iilta,  and  ab- 
juring witches  becamo  in  consequence,  for  a  century,  a  profitable  employment  to  the  clarfjr  of  all 
denominations-  Witoh-finders  existed,  too,  as  public  oifioors ;  and,  besides  the  pnblio  exeoatioos. 
which  disgraced  every  assises,  multitudes  of  accused  were  destroyed  by  popular 
PhiUipt, 
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moderas : — Boccaccio,  Dante,  Milton,  Steele,  Addiion,  Dryden,  Moli^re,  Racine, 
Sterne,  Garrick,  and  lord  Bacon. —  Woman;  eu  the  is,  and  a*  the  should  be. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  eulogies  on  woman  is  the  following,  addressed  to  a  lovely 
Italian  nun  by  an  English  nobleman  : 

"Die  when  you  will,  you  need  not  wear. 
At  heaven's  court,  a  form  more  fair 
Than  beauty  at  your  birth  haa  given ; 
Keep  but  the  lips,  the  eyes  we  see. 
The  voice  we  hear,  and  you  will  be 
An  angel  ready-ma4o  for  heaven  !"— Lord  Herbert, 

WOOD-CUTS,  OR  WOOD-ENGRAVING.  See  article  Engraving  on  Wood,  The 
invention  is  ascribed  by  some  to  a  gunsmith  of  Florence  ;  by  others,  to  Renss,  a 
German,  a.d.  1460  ;  but  it  has  an  earlier  origin,  as  shown  in  the  article  referred  to. 
Brought  to  perfection  by  Durer  and  Lucas.  Brought  to  great  perfection  by  Bewick, 
Nesbett,  Anderson,  &c.,  in  1789-1799 ;  and  more  recently  by  Cruikshank,  and 
others. 

WOOD'S  HALF-PENCE.  Wood's  celebrated  patent  for  coining  half-pence  for  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  and  America,  passed  9  George  I.,  1722-3.  Against  this  pro- 
jector, Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  appeared  in  the  character  of  the  Draper,  and  his  letters 
so  exposed  the  designs  of  the  coiner,  and  raised  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  he 
was  effectually  banished  the  kingdom. — Bums. 

WOODEN  PAVEMENT.  This  is  a  new  description  of  pavement,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  ezpenslTeness,  and  the  employment  of  so  yaluable  and  perishable  a 
product  as  wood,  is  likely  to  supersede  every  other  species  of  pavement  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  and  great  thoroughfares  of  London.  A  wooden  pavement  was  laid 
down  at  Whitehall  in  1839  ;  and  it  has  been  followed  by  similar  paving  in  Oxford- 
street,  part  of  the  Strand,  Cheapside,  High-street,  Holbom,  the  Old  Bailey, 
Coventry-street,  and  various  other  streets. 

WOODSTOCK.  In  Woodstock,  now  Blenheim-park,  originally  stood  a  royal  palace, 
the  favourite  retreat  of  several  of  the  kings  of  England,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
when  it  was  almost  wholly  in  ruins.  King  Ethelred  held  a  parliament  at  Woodstock 
palace ;  and  there  Alfred  the  Great  translated  Boetius  de  Consolatione  Philosophic, 
Henry  I.  beautified  the  palace ;  and  here  resided  Rosamond,  mistress  of  Henry  II., 
1191.  Edmund,  second  son  of  Edward  1.,  was  bom  at  this  palace;  also  Edward, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  III.,  1331  ;  and  here  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  by 
her  sister  Mary,  1554.  A  splendid  mansion,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  for 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  erected  here  to  commemorate  the  victory  he  obtained 
at  Blenheim  in  1704.  At  that  time  every  trace  of  the  ancient  edifice  was  removed, 
and  two  elms  were  planted  on  its  site.     See  Rosamond, 

WOOL.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  memorial  subjoined  to  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Highland  Society,''  proves,  from  indisputable  records,  that  firom  the  earliest  timea 
down  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  was  not  only  superior 
to  that  of  Spain,  but  accounted  the  finest  in  the  universe ;  and  that  even  in  the  times  of 
the  Romans,  a  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  use 
of  the  emperors.  In  later  times,  wool  was  manufactured  in  England,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  A.D.  1 185,  but  not  in  any  quantity  until  1331,  when  the  weaving  of  it  was  in- 
troduced by  John  Kempe  and  other  artisans  from  Flanders.  This  was  Uie  real  origin 
of  our  now  unrivalled  manufacture,  6  Edward  III.,  1331. — Bgmer*s  Fadera,  Tlie 
exportation  prohibited,  1337.  Staples  of  wool  established  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  Wa- 
terford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda,  18  Edward  III.,  1343.  Sheep  were  first  permitted 
to  be  sent  to  Spain,  which  has  since  injured  our  manufacture,  1467. — Stowe.  First 
legislative  prohibition  of  the  export  of  wool  from  Ireland,  1521.  The  exportation 
of  English  wool,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  into  England,  prohibited,  1696. 
Bill  to  prevent  the  running  of  wool  from  Ireland  to  France,  1738.  The  duty  on 
wool  imported  from  Ireland  taken  off,  1739.  The  export  forbidden  by  act  passed 
1718.  Wool-combers  act,  35  George  III.,  1794.  The  non-exportation  law  repealed, 
5  George  IV.,  1824. 

WOOLLEN  CLOTH.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  was  known,  it  is  supposed,  in  all 
civilised  countries,  and  in  very  remote  ages,  and  probably  of  linen  also.  Woollen 
cloths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  are  fami- 
liarly alluded  to  by  him.    They  were  made  in  England  before  a.d.  1200,  and  the 
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manufitcture  became  eztenaire  in  the  reig:n  of  Eldward  III.,  1331.  They  were  then 
called  Kendal  cloth,  and  Halifu  cloth.  See  preceding  article.  Blankets  were  first 
made  in  England  abont  a.d.  1340. — Camden.  No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to 
be  imported  into  England,  1463.  The  art  of  dyeing  brought  to  Elngland,  1608. 
See  article  Dyeing.  Medleys,  or  mixed  broad-cloth,  first  made,  1614.  Manofiscture 
of  fine  cloth  begun  at  Sedan,  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Mazariney  1 646. 
British  and  Irish  woollens  prohibited  in  France,  1677.  All  persons  obliged  to  be  bn- 
ried  in  woollen,  or  the  persons  directing  the  burial  otherwise  to  forfeit  5/.,  29  Chas. 
II.,  1678.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved  in  England  by  Flemish 
settlers,  1688.  Injudiciously  restrained  in  Ireland,  11  William  III.,  1698.  The 
exportation  from  Ireland  wholly  prohibited,  except  to  certain  ports  of  England, 
1701.  English  manufacture  encouraged  by  10  Anne,  1712,  and  2  Creorge  I.,  1715. 
Greater  in  Yorkshire  in  1785,  than  in  all  England  at  the  Rerolution. — Chaianer*. 

quAirmnr  akd  declarju)  talus  or  cloths  xxportkd  pbom  oreat  BBirAnr  in  thb  roLunnxo 

YSARS  : — 


Quantitp. 

1800. 

1825. 

1830. 

184a 

Pleoas 

1.022,838 

1,741.983 

1.747.036 

2.143.796 

Yards    .         .    . 

4,2ia.677 

7,798,610 

6.561377 

8.17D/M2 

Declared  TBlue  . 

£3,914,661 

£6,194.926 

£4.608.592 

£5.921.116 

WOOLWICH.  Distinguished  for  the  most  ancient  military  and  naval  arsenal  in 
England,  and  for  its  royal  dockyard,  where  men-of-war  have  been  built  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  1512.  The  royal  araenal  was  formed  about  1720,  on  the 
site  of  a  rabbit-warren  ;  it  contains  rast  magazines  of  great  guns,  mortars,  bombs, 
powder,  and  other  warlike  stores  ;  a  foundry,  with  three  furnaces,  for  casting  ord- 
nance ;  and  a  laboratory,  where  fireworks  and  cartridges  are  made,  and  grenadoe,  &c. 
charged  for  the  public  service.  The  royal  military  academy  was  erected  in  the  royal 
arsenal,  but  the  institution  was  not  completely  formed  until  19th  George  II.,  1745. 
The  arsenal,  storehouses,  &c.,  burnt,  to  the  value  of  200,000/.,  May  20,  1802. 
Another  great  fire  occurred  June  30,  1805.  Fatal  explosion  of  gunpowder,  Jan.  20, 
1813.  The  hemp-store  burnt  down,  July  8,  1813.  Another  explosion  by  gun- 
powder, June  16,  1814. 

WORCESTER,  Bishopric  of.  This  see  was  founded  by  Ethelred,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  a.d.  679,  and  taken  from  the  see  of  Lichfield,  of  which  it  composed  a  part. 
The  married  priests  of  the  cathedral  displaced,  and  monks  settled  in  their  stead,  964. 
The  church  rebuilt  by  Wolstan,  25th  bishop,  1030.  The  see  has  yielded  to  the  church 
of  Rome  four  saints,  and  to  the  English  nation  five  lord  chancellora  and  tiiree  lord 
treafurera.  It  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  1049/.  16«.  Z^d.  per  •n^iiBn. — 
Beataon, 

WORCESTER,  Battle  or,  in  the  Civil  War,  fought  between  the  royalist  army  and  the 
forces  of  the  parliament,  the  latter  commanded  by  CromwelL  A  large  body  of 
Scots  had  marched  into  England  with  a  view  to  reinstate  Charles  II.,  bat  Cromwell 
signally  defeated  them  ;  the  streets  of  the  city  were  strewed  with  the  dead,  the  wh<^ 
Scots  army  having  been  either  killed  or  taken  prisonera.  This  famous  battle  afforded 
Cromwell  what  he  called  his  crotoning  mercy,  Charles  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
France.  Of  8000  prisonera,  most  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  colonies, 
September  3, 1651. 

WORLD.  According  to  Julius  AfHcanus,  as  quoted  by  Gibbon,  the  world  was  created 
September  1,  5508  b.c.  Most  chronologen,  however,  mention  the  year  4004  b.c. 
as  the  period  of  its  firat  existence.  The  Jews  celebrate  the  19th  of  September  as 
the  day  of  the  creation,  and  some  suppose  that  it  was  created  in  spring.  Its  globular 
form  was  firat  suggested  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  B.C.  T^  first  geographical 
table  and  map  of  the  world  was  made  by  Anazimander,  about  560  B.C. — Pliny. 
Discoveries  of  Pythagoras  and  his  system,  about  539  B.C. — Stanley.  The  magnitade 
of  the  earth  calculated  by  Eratosthenes,  240  b.c  The  system  of  Copernicus  pro- 
mulgated, A.D.  1530.  Map  of  the  world  on  Mercator*s  projection,  in  which  the 
Earth  is  taken  as  a  plane,  1556.  The  notion  of  the  magnetism  of  the  Earth  started 
by  Gilberd,  1583.    Magnitude  of  the  Earth  determined  by  Ficart,  1669. 

WORMS,  Diet  of.    The  celebrated  imperial  diet  before  which  Martin  Luther  was 
summoned,  April  4,  1521 ,  and  by  which  he  was  proscribed.    Luther  was  met  by 
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2000  penoni  on  foot  and  on  horaeback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Wonns. 
Snch  wai  his  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  he  answered,  *'  If  there  were  as  manj  devils  in 
Worms  ai  there  are  tiles  upon  the  roofs  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on."  Before  the 
emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  six  electors,  twentj-fonr  dukes,  seven  margraves, 
thirty  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes,  counts,  lords,  and  ambassadors, 
Luther  appeared,  April  17th,  in  the  impenal  diet,  acknowledged  alibis  writings  and 
opinions,  and  left  Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror.  But  Fredrick  the  Wise  ludvised 
him  to  seclude  himself  to  save  his  life,  which  he  did  for  about  ten  months,  and  his 
triumph  was  afterwards  complete. 

WORMWOOD.  This  plant  and  its  seed  were  in  use,  on  account  of  their  bitterness, 
for  the  preservation  of  malt  liquors,  previously  to  the  virtues  of  hops  becoming 
known.  Wormwood  and  other  plants  are  mentioned  as  being  used  for  tiiia  purpose 
so  late  as  a.d.  1492. 

WORSHIP.  Athotes,  son  of  Men^,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  religious  worship :  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  Copt  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Toih  or  Hermes  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Merewry  of  the  Latins,  and  the  Teutatee 
of  the  Celts  or  Gauls,  2112  b.c. — Uther,  Religious  worship  had  an  origin  in  most 
tribes  and  nations,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena.  Benefits 
were  ascribed  to  a  good  spirit,  and  evils  to  a  bad  one.  This  primary  idea  waa 
enlarged  and  diversified  by  dreaming  during  imperfect  sleep,  or  thinking  while  the 
volition  was  torpid,  and  by  illusions  of  the  senses,  which  led  to  belief  in  ghosts, 
signs,  and  omens,  and  these  causes  were  augmented  by  enthusiasts. — PhiUipe,  In 
all  nations,  whether  civilised  or  barbarous,  worship  prevails,  but  is  purest  in  Pro- 
testant states. — Sherlock, 

WORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND.  In  this  country  were  many  forms  of  worship  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion.  The  first  Saxons  were  idolaters,  and  dedicated  to 
their  gods  groves  of  the  tallest  trees  and  thickest  forests,  and  there  worshipped 
them  without  building  any  temples  to  them,  or  representing  them  by  any  figures  or 
images.  Our  days  of  the  week  are  named  after  Saxon  divinities — the  Sun,  Moon, 
Tuesco,  Woden,  Thor,  Friga,  and  Saturn.  Easter  is  named  from  their  goddess 
Eostre ;  and  Christmas  was  from  their  great  Festival  Geoli.  Faul,  or  Fola,  was 
their  dreaded  enemy  ;  and  they  believed  in  elves  and  fairies,  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 
The  Saxon  religion  was  afterwards  mingled  with  the  Christian  ;  but  the  former  was 
in  time  wholly  superseded  by  the  latter,  and  in  the  end,  the  Reformation  introduced 
our  present  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship.  In  Scotland,  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Reformation  soon  put  aside  all  other  forms.  The  following  is  a  remarkable 
document,  given  in  M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knojf,  (Blackwood,  Edinburgh,  1831.) 
relating  to  the  removal  of  images  from  Catholic  places  of  worship  in  Scotland,  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation  : — 


*'  To  our  traUt  JHmdii»  ilu  Lairds  of  Amr 
tmp  and  Kinvaid. 
"  TraUt  frUnd$,  after  maM  hartp  com- 
mendacion,  we  prop  pow  faiU  not  to  pan 
incontinent  to  the  kprk  of  IHtnJteld,  and  tak 
doun  the  haiU  imagee  thereof*  and  bring  furth 
to  the  kprkaard,  and  burn  thafm  oppinlp. 
And  eielph  cast  down  the  altaritt  and  purge 
the  kjfrk  qfatt  kpnd  ofuumumenti  ofidolatrpe. 
And  thit  tfe  fyiU  not  to  do,  as  Me  wiU  do  %ts 


singular  empleseur  :  and  so  eommittis  gow 
to  the  protection  of  Ood.  From  Edinburgh, 
the  xii  of  August,  IfiOa 

'*  Fail!  not,  bot  setak  guid  heyd  thai  neither 
the  daaks,  windooki.  nor  durria,  be  ony  ways 

hart  or  broken either  glaasin  wark  or  iron 

wark. 

"Aa.  EnoTLL, 
**  Jambs  Stswaat, 
••  RuTHvaif.'* 


WORSTED.  A  species  of  woollen  fabric,  being  spun  wool,  which  obtained  its  name 
from  having  beien  first  spun  at  a  town  called  Worsted,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  the 
inventor  lived,  and  where  manufactures  of  worsted  are  still  extensively  carried  on, 
14  Edward  III.,  1340. ^Anderson,  Worsted-stocking  knave  is  a  term  of  reproach 
or  contempt  used  by  Shakspeare. 

WOUNDING.  Malicious  wounding  of  another  was  adjudged  death  by  all  the  English 
statutes.  By  the  late  statute,  usually  called  Lord  EUenborough's  Act,  persons  who 
stab  or  cut  with  intent  to  murder,  maim,  or  disfigure  another  are  declared  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Those  guilty  of  maliciously  shooting  at  another 
in  any  dwelling-house,  or  other  place,  are  also  punishable  under  the  same  statute  in 
the  same  degree,  43  George  III.,  1802.    This  offence  ia  met  by  some  later  statutes, 
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particalarly  the  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  acta  relating  to  offences 
against  the  person,  9  George  IV.,  June  1828.  This  last  act  is  extended  to  Ireland 
by  10  George  IV.,  1829.  Act  for  the  prevention  of  malicioos  shooting,  stabbing, 
&c.  in  Scotland,  6  George  IV.,  1825  ;  amended  by  10  Geo.  lV.y  Jane  A,  1829. 

WRECKS  OF  SHIPPING.  The  wreckers  of  Cornwall  are  the  inhabitanU  of  a  few 
parishes,  on  the  rocky  coast,  between  Mount's  Bay  and  the  Lizard.  When  a  wreck 
takes  place,  thousands  assemble  with  axes,  hatchets,  crow-bars,  &c.  ;  and  many 
women  and  children  fight,  by  habit,  for  the  plunder,  utterly  regardless  of  the  suf- 
ferers.— Phillips,  The  loss  of  merchant  and  other  ships  by  wreck  upon  lee-shores, 
coasts,  and  disasters  in  the  open  sea,  was  estimated  at  Lloyd's,  in  1800,  to  be  about 
an  average  of  365  ships  a  year.  In  1830,  it  appeared  by  Lloyd's  LitU,  that  677 
British  vessels  were  totally  lost,  under  various  circumstances,  in  that  year.  The 
annual  loss  varies  ;  but  it  is  always  many  hundreds. 

MOST  RBMARKAaLS  SHIPWRBCKS  OW  BIUTIBH  TBaSKLS  IH  THK  LAST  SIXTT  YJLASa. 


Of  the  Thunderer,  74  guna ;  Stirling 
CoilU,  64;  Phanix,ii;  La  Blanchet 
4S ;  Laurel,  28 ;  Andromeda,  S8 ;  Deal 
Castle,  24;  Scarborough,  20;  Barba- 
doee,  14;  Cameleon,  14;  Endeavour, 
14 ;  and  Victor,  10  guns ;  all  lost  in  the 
■ame  storm,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 

October,  1780 

Of  the  General  Barker ,  East  Indiaman, 
offScheveling  .         Feb.  17,  1781 

Of  the  Roifal  George  {which  »ee),  when 
1000  persons  perished  .     June  28,  1782 

Of  the  Grotvenor  Indiaman,  on  the  coast 
of  Caffraria    .         *  Aug.  4,  1782 

Of  the  Swan  sloop-of-war,  off  Waterford ; 
130  persons  drowned    .         .      Aug.  4,  1782 

Of  the  Jtamilies,  74  guns,  off  Newfound- 
land ;  100  souls  perished    .      Sept.  21,  1782 

Of  the  Hector  frigate,  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  150  perished  Oct  5,  1782 

Of  the  Ville  de  Paris  of  110  guns,  one  of 
admiral  Rodney's  priaes,  the  Glorieux, 
Centaur,  BSi^  Ramilies,  of  74  guns  each, 
aU  lost  in  the  West  Indies    .      Oct.  6.  1788 

Of  the  Cato,  admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
on  the  Malabar  coast  .  .  1783 

Of  the  Count  Belgiota  Indiaman,  off  Dub- 
lin Bay ;  147  souls  perished  March  13,  1783 

Of  the  Menai  ferry-boat,  in  passing  the 
Strait;  eo drowned  Dec. 5.  1/85 

Of  the  HaUewell  East  Indiaman ;  100 
persons  perished  .    Jan.  6,  1786 

Of  the  Uartwdl  East  Indiaman,  with 
immense  wealth  on  board  .     May  24,  1787 

Of  the  CharUnumt  Packet,  from  Holy- 
head to  Dublin  ;  104  drowned  Den.  22,  1790 

Of  the  Pandora  frigate,  on  a  reef  of 
rooks ;  100  souls  perished    .     Aug.  28,  1791 

Of  the  Union  packet  of  Dover,  lost  off 
the  port  of  Calais ;  a  similar  occurrence 
had  not  happened  for  105  years  before, 

Jan.  28,  1792 

Of  the  Winterton  East  Indiaman ;  many 
of  the  crew  perished  Aug.  20,  1792 

Of  tbe  Boyne,  by  fire,  at  Spithead ;  many 
perished  (see  Boyne)    .  Blay  4,  1796 

Of  the  DroiU  de  V Homme  British  ship 
of  the  line,  and  Amazon  frigate,  lost 
off  Hodieme  Bay;  many  hundreds 
perished  .        .  Jan.  14,  1797 

Of  La  Tribune  frigate,  off  Halifax ;  900 
souls  perished  .         Nov.  17,  1797 

Of  the  Resietance,  blown  up  in  the  Straits 
of  Banoa  .     July  24,  1798 


Of  the  Royal  Charlotte  East  Indiaman ; 

blown  up  at  Culpee  Aug.  1,  1798 

Of  the  Proserpine  frigate,  in  the  river 

Elbe ;  orew  saved        .  Febwl,  1799 

Of  the  Nassau,  64  guns,  on  the  Haak 

Bank;  lOOpolshed  Oct. 25,  1799 

Of  the  Ethalion  frigate,  38  guns,  on  the 

ooast  of  France  .    Dec.  24.  1799 

Of  the   Queen  transpfnt,  on   Trefbsis 

Point,  369  souls  perished    .     Jan.  14,  1800 
Of  the  Mastiff  gun-brig,  lost  on   the 

Cockle  Sands  Jan.  19.  I8W 

Of  the  Brazen,  king's  ship,  near  New- 
haven  ;  105  souls  perished         Jan.  25,  1800 
Of  the  Repulse,  64  guns,  on  the  rocks  off 

Ushant  March  It,  1800 

Of  the  Danai,  lost  through  a  conspiracy. 

off  Ushant  .  ICarch  14,  18u0 

Of  ihB  Queen  Charlotte,  110  guna(ir*tM 

see) ;  700  souls  perished  March  16,  I8U0 

Of  the  Queen  East  Indiaman,  by  fire,  on 

the  ooast  of  Brazil  .     July  9.  1800 

Of  the  Marlborough,  74  guns, near  Belle- 
Isle  ;  crew  saved  Nov.  4,  1800 
Of  the  Invincible,  74  gnna,  off  Winter- 
ton  ;  400  souls  perished         March  20,  1801 
Of  the  ApUfUseade  (late  French)  Ik-igate, 

in  the  Downs  .        .  July  7,  1801 

Of  the  Margate  hoy  MargeUe,  near  Be- 

culrer ;  23  perscms  perished      Feb.  10,  IBOi 
Of  the  Assistance,  50  guns,  off  Dunkirk ; 

crew  saved  March  29,  1802 

Of  the  Bangalore,  East  Indiaman,  in  the 

Indian  Sea    .  April  12,  1801 

Of  the  MelviUe,  Dutch  Bast  Indiaman, 

off  Dover  Nov.  S3,  1802 

Of  the  Active  Weet  Indiaman,  in  Mar- 
gate Roads  Jan.  10.  1803 
Of  the  Hindostan  East  Indiaman,  went 

to  pieces  on  the  Culvers  Jan.  II,  18(CI 

Of  La  Diterminie,  24  guns,  in  Jersey 

Roads ;  many  drowned         March  26,  1803 
Of  the  B^sistanee  86  guns,  off  €?ape  St. 

Vincent  .  May  31.  1803 

Of  the  Lady  Bobart  padcet,  on  an  island 

of  ice  June  88,  1803 

Of  La  Minerve  frigate,  44  giuu,  grounded 

off  Cherbourg  .    July  9,  1803 

Of  the  Seine  f  rigate>  44  guns,  off  ScheUing , 

in  Holland  .       July  31,  1803 

Of  the  Antelope,  captain  Wilaon.  off  the 

Pelew  Islands  Aug.  9,  1S09 

Of  the  Victory  Liverpool  ikiip,  at  Llv«r> 

pool;  37  drowned  8e|»t.  30.  1803 
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Of  the  dree  frigate,  32  guns,  on  the  coast, 
nemr  Yarmouth  .         .  Nor.  16,  1803 

Of  the  Nautiliu  East  Indiaman,  on  the 
Ladronee  Nov.  18,  1803 

Of  the  Fanny,  in  the  Chhieee  sea;  46 
aouls  perished  Nov.  29,  1803 

Of  the  8uffi$anU  sloop-of-war,  16  guns,  off 
Cork  harbour  .        .         Deo.  25,  1803 

Of  the  Apollo  fHgate,  on  the  coast  of 
Portugal  (see  Apollo)  .      April  2,  1804 

Of  the  Cumberland  Packet*  on  the  coast 
of  Antigua     .  Sept.  4,  1804 

Of  the  Romnep,  50  guns,  on  the  Haak 
Bank,  in  the  Tezel  .      Nov.  18,  1804 

Of  the  VenercUtU,  74  guns,  at  Torbay ; 
orew  saved,  leas  8  men        .     Nov.  24,  1804 

Of  the  Tartarust  74  guns,  in  Margate 
Roads ;  crew  saved  .         Deo.  20,  1804 

Of  the  Sevemt  74  guns,  oo  a  rook  near 
Orouville  .        .        .    Dec  21,  1804 

Of  the  Doris  frigate,  oo  the  Diamond 
Rock,  Quiheron  Bay        .        Jan.  12,  1805 

Of  the  Abergavenny  East  Indiaman,  on 
the  Bill  of  Portland  ;  the  captain  and 
more  than  300  persons,  passengers  and 
crew,  perished  .         Feb.  6,  1805 

Of  the  Blanche  frigate  (first  captured  by 
the  French)  July  19.  1805 

Of  the  Naiat  transport,  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland  .         Oct  23,  1805 

Of  the  Xneae  transport,  oflT  Newfound- 
land;  340  perished        .        .    Oct  23.  1805 

Of  the  Aurora  transport,  on  the  Godwin 
Bands;  300 perished  Dec.  21,  1805 

Of  the  Sidney  king's  ship,  near  Dampier's 
Straits         ....    May  20,  1806 

Of  the  King  Oeorge  packet,  fh»n  Park- 
gate  to  Dublin,  lost  on  the  Hoyle  Bank, 
125  posons,  passengers  and  crew, 
drowned         .         .  Sept  21,  1806 

Of  the  AthHtienne,  64  guns,  ofT  Sardinia  ; 
347  souls  perished  Oct  20, 1806 

Of  the  Olatgow  padcet  off  Farm  Island ; 
several  drowned      •  Nov.  17, 1806 

Of  the  Felix,  king's  schooner,  near  San- 
tander ;  79  souls  loet  Jan.  22, 1807 

Of  the  AJax,  by  fire,  off  the  island  of  Tene- 
dos,  300  perished         .  Feb.  14, 1807 

Of  the  Blanche  frigate,  on  the  French 
coast,  many  perished  March  9, 1807 

Of  the  Oangee  East  Indiaman,  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  .  May  29, 1807 

Of  the  Prince  nf  Wales  Parkgate  packet, 
and  Rochdale  transport  on  Dunleary 
Point,  near  Dublin ;  nearly  300  souls 
perished  .        .        Nov.  19^  1807 

Of  the  Boreas  man-of-war,  upon  the  Dan- 
nois  Rock  in  the  Channel   .      Nov.  28, 1807 

Of  th9  Anson  frigate,  near  the  Land's-end ; 
125  persons  drowned  Dec.  29, 1807 

Of  the  Agatha,  near  Memel ;  Lord  Roys- 
ton  and  others  drowned         .    April  7, 1808 

Of  the  Astrea  frigate,  on  the  Anagada 
ooast      ....         May  23, 1808 

Of  the  Frith  passage-boat,  in  the  Frith  of 
Dornoch ;  40  persons  drowned   Aug.  13, 1809 

Of  the  Magieienne  fHgate:  she  ran 
aground  at  the  Mauritius,  and  was  aban- 
doned and  burnt  by  her  crew,  Aug.  16,  1810 


Of  the  Satellite  sloop-of-war,  16  guns, 
upset,  and  all  onboard  perinhed.  Dec.  14, 1810 

Of  the  Minotaur  of  74  (runs,  wrecked  on 
the  Haak  Bank;  of  600  persons  on 
board,  about  480  were  drowned  Dec.  22, 1 810 

Of  the  Eliza  East  India  ship,  on  the  coast 
of  Dunkirk      .         .  Dec.  27. 1810 

Of  the  Pandora  sloop-of-war,  off  Jutland, 
30  persons  perished  Feb.  13.  181 1 

Of  the  Amethyst  frigate,  of  36  guns,  lost 
in  the  Sound  .         .  Feb.  15.  1811 

Of  the  Barham,  of  74  guns,  foundered  on 
the  coast  of  Corsica  July  29,  1811 

Of  the  Pomone  frigate,  on  the  Needle 
rocks ;  crew  saved    .  Oct  14. 1811 

Of  the  Saldanha  frigate,  on  the  Irish 
coast ;  300  perished         .         .    Dec.  4,  1811 

Of  the  St.  Oeorge  of  98  and  Di/ence  of  74 
guns,  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Jutland, 
and  all  souls  perished  except  16  seamen 

Dec.  24,  1811 

Of  the  Manilla  frigate,  on  the  Haak  Sand ; 
130  persons  perished  Jan.  20. 1812 

Of  the  British  Queeit  packet  from  Ostend 
to  Margate,  wrecked  on  the  Godwin 
Sands,  and  allon  board  perished  Dec.  17, 181 4 

Of  the  Bengal  East  Indiaman,  lost  in  the 
East  Indies  .         .       Jan.  19,  1815 

Of  the  Duchess  (^f  Wellington  at  Calcutta, 
by  fire  ....    Jan.  21, 1816 

Of  the  Seahorse  transport,  near  Tramore 
Bay ;  365  persons,  chiefly  soldiers  of  the 
59th  regiment,  and  most  of  the  crew, 
drowned  Jan.  30,  1816 

Of  the  Lord  Melville  and  Boadicea  trans- 
ports, with  several  hundred  of  the  82nd 
Foment,  lost  near  Kinsale,  and  almost 
all  on  board  perished        .         Jan.  31 ,  1816 

Of  the  Harpooner  transport,  near  New- 
foundland ;  lOOpersonsdrowned  Nov.lO,  1816 

Of  the  William  and  Mary  packet  in  the 
English  Channel;  many  passengers 
drowned  .        .  Oct  24, 1817 

Of  the  Queen  Charlotte  East  Indiaman,  at 
Madras ;  all  on  board  perished  Oct  24, 1818 

OtiheA  riel,  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  79  souls 
perished       .  March  18, 1820 

Of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  on  the  Burbo 
Bank,  near  Liverpool;    40  drowned 

Aug.  8, 1821 

Of  the  Blenden  Hall,  on  Inaooeasible 
Island;  many  perished       .     July  23, 1821 

Of  the  Juliana  Bast  Indiaman,  on  the 
Kentish  Knock ;  40  drowned     Dec.  26, 1821 

Of  the  Thames  Indiaman,  off  Beachy 
Head;  several  drowned  Feb.  3, 1822 

Of  the  Drake,  10  guns,  near  Halifax; 
several  droifmed  .        Jime  20. 1822 

Of  the  Ellesmere  steam-packet ;  11  souls 
perished  Dec  14, 182S 

Of  the  .<4/er<  Dublin  and  Liverpool  packet ; 
70  souls  perished  March  26, 1893 

Of  the  Robert,  from  Dublin  to  Lirerpool ; 
60  souls  perished      .  May  16.  1823 

Of  the  Fanny,  in  Jersey  Roads;  lord 
Harley  and  many  drowned        Jan.  1 ,  1828 

Of  the  Stirling  steamer,  on  the  Ardgower 
shore,  Scotland  .        Jan.  17*  1828 

Of  the  Venus  packet  from  Watcrford  to 
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Dublin,  near  Gorey;  9  penona  were 
drowned  March  19,  1828 

Of  the  Newrjft  from  Newry  to  Quebec, 
with  360  paasonfen;  cut  away  near 
Bardsey,  and  about  40  peraona  were 
drowned    ....    ApHl  16,  1830 

Of  the  St.  Otorge  ateam-packet ;  wrecked 
off  Douglas,  lale  of  Man .         Nov.  19,  1830 

Of  the  Rolkttay  CattUf  near  Beaumaris. 
(See  RotKeia^  CattU)    .         .  Aug.  17.  1831 

Of  the  Ladjf  Sherbrooktt  from  London- 
derry to  Quebec  ;  lost  near  Cape  Ray ; 
873  souIh  periahed,  32  only  were 
saved        ....      Aug.  19,  1831 

Of  the  Experiment,  from  Hull  to  Quebec ; 
wrecked  near  Calais  AprU  15,  1832 

Of  the  Earl  cf  Wemjfss,  near  Wells,  Nor- 
folk ;  the  cabin  flUed,  and  11  ladies 
and  children  were  drowned;  all  on 
deck  escaped  .  July  13,  1833 

Of  the  AmphitriU  ship,  with  female  oon- 
Ticta  to  New  South  Wales ;  lost  on 
Boulogne  Sands ;  out  of  131  persons, 
three  only  were  saved.  (See  Amphi- 
trUe) Aug.  30,  1833 

Of  the  United  Kingdom  West  Indiaman, 
with  a  rich  cargo;  run  down  by  the 
Queen  <if  Scotland  steamer  off  Ncnih- 
fleet,  near  Gravesend  Oct  15,  1833 

Of  the  Watenoitch  steamer,  on  the  coast 
of  Wexford;  4  drowned         .  Dec.  18,  1833 

Of  the  Ladp  Munre,  from  Calcutta  to 
Sydney ;  of  90  persons  on  board,  not 
more  than  20  were  saved         .  Jan.  9,  1834 

Of  the  CameUon  cutter;  run  down  off 
Dover  by  the  Castor  frigate ;  14  persons 
drowned ;  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caetor 
was  dismissed  the  service    .    Aug.  27,  1834 

Of  the  ApoUo  steamer ;  run  down  by  the 
Monarch,  near  Northfleet    .    Sept  9,  1837 

Of  the  KiUamep  steamer,  off  Cork  ;  29 
persons  periahed  Jan.  26,  1838 

Of  the  For/arthire  steamer,  flrom  Hull 
to  Dundee ; .%  persons  drowned.  Owing 
to  the  courage  of  Grace  Darling  and 
her  father,  15  persona  were  aaved.  (See 
For/arthire)  .  Sept.  5,  1838 

Of  the  Protector  East  Indiaman,  at 
Bengal ;  of  178  persons  on  board,  170 
perished  Nov.  21,  1838 

Of  the  WiUiam  Hutkisson  steamer,  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Liverpool ;  93  paa- 
aengers  aaved  by  captain  Cl^g,  of  the 
Hudderi/Uld  .  Jan.  11,  1840 

Of  the  Poland  from  New  York ;  struck 
by  lightning  .    May  16,  1840 

Of  the  Lord  William  Bentinek,  off  Bom- 
bay ;  68  recmita,  SO  ofBcersb  and  7  pas- 
sengers perished ;  the  Lord  CasUereagh 
also  wrecked ;  most  of  her  crew  and 
paasengers  lost  June  17,  1840 

Of  H.  M.S.  Fairp,  capt  Hewett;  sailed 
from  Harwich  on  a  snrvejring  omise* 
and  waa  lost  next  day,  in  a  violent  gale^ 
off  the  coaat  of  Norfolk        .    Nov.  13,  1 840 

Of  the  dtp  of  Bristol  steam-packet  35 
souls  periahed    .  .    Not.  18.  1840 

Of  the  Thames  steamer,  oapt  Gny,  from 


DuUin  to  Liverpool,  wreekad  off  St. 
Ivee ;  the  captain,  naariy  the  whole 
crew,  and  passengers  wera  kMt  Of  61 
persons  who  were  on  board,  three 
females  and  two  men  only  were  aaved ; 
56  perished  Jan.  4,  1841 

Of  the  Governor  Fenner,  from  Liverpool 
for  America ;  run  down  off  Holyhead 
by  the  Nottingham  steamer,  oat  of 
Dublin.  Of  124  persons,  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, en  board  the  fonner  vcasel, 
two  only,  the  captain  and  mate,  were 
saved ;  122  perished     .  Febu  19,  1841 

Of  the  Amelia  from  L(mdontoIdverpoc»l: 
lost  on  the  Heme  Sand        .    Feb^  2G,  lUI 

Of  the  President  steamer,  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  with  many  paaaen- 
gen  on  board;  sailed  on  March  11,  en- 
countered a  terrific  atorm  two  days 
afterwards,  and  has  never  ainoe  been 
heard  o#        .        .        .       Bfarcfa  13*  1841 

[In  this  veaad  wan,  Mr.  Tyrone  Power, 
the  oomi^lan  ;  a  son  of  the  duke  of 
Ridmiond ;  and  othen^  whoee  fate  waa 
universally  deplored.] 

Of  the  William  Browne,  Ij  striking  on 
the  ice  ;  16  passengers  who  had  been 
received  into  the  long  boat  were 
thrown  overboard  by  the  crew  to 
lighten  her  AprU  19.  1841 

Of  the  Isabella  from  London  to  (Quebec ; 
struck  through  her  bows  by  an  ioe- 
befg        ....  May9,  IMI 

Of  the  Soltpap  steamer,  on  her  paasage 
between  Belfast  and  Port  Gariiale; 
crew  saved  Aofust  25,  1841 

Of  the  Auuinda,  off  Mrtia ;  89  paaaengtiii 
and  12  of  the  crew  loel        .    Sept.  96,  1841 

Of  the  James  Cooks  of  Limerick,  from 
Sligo  to  Glasgow  .    Nov.  81,  1841 

Of  the  Viscount  Melbourne  East  Lodia- 
man  Feb.  5,  1842 

Of  tho  Medora  Weet  Lodla  steam-packet, 
on  Turk's  Island  .    May  12,  18U 

Of  the  Abercrombie  Rcbinson  and  Wa- 
terloo transports  in  TU>le  Bay,  Gape  of 
Good  "Boipe ;  of  330  peraona  on  board 
the  latter  vesseU  189,  prindpaUy  con- 
victs, perished     .  Aug.  88,  1842 

Of  the  war  steamer  SpU/re,  on  the  coast 
of  Jamaica  Sept.  10.  1842 

Of  the  Selianee  Bast  Indiaman,  from 
China  to  London,  off  Merlenumt,  near 
Boulogne;  of  116  persona  on  board, 
seven  only  were  saved        .    Not.  IS,  1842 

Of  the  Hamilton,  on  the  Omifleet  sands, 
near  Harwich ;  eleven  at  the  orew 
pertdied  .  Not.  15^  1842 

Of  the  Conqueror  East  Indiaman,  Ikome- 
ward  bound,  near  Boulogne ;  of  the 
crew,  and  many  funiUea  and  paaeen- 
gera,  one  only  aaved    .        .   Jan.  13,  1843 

Of  the  Jessie  Logan  East  Indiaman, 
homeward  bound,  on  the  Comlah 
coast;  many  lives  lost  Jan.  16,  1843 

Of  the  Queen  Victoria  Bast  Indiaman, 
from  Bombay  to  Uverpool,  off  the 
Rodrigaea  April  7,  IMS 
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Of  the  Calhtrine  trader,  blown  up  off 
the  Iflle  of  Pines ;  most  of  the  crew 
were  massacred  by  the  natlres,  or  af- 
terwards drowned  April  12,  1843 

Of  the  Amelia  Thcmpton,  near  Bla- 
dras,  part  of  the  crew  sared.    May  23,  1843 

Of  HJf  .8.  Fantome  of  16  guns^  off  Mon- 
terideo  June  25,  1843 

Of  the  Regular  East  Indiaman,  f^om 
London  to  Bombay  July  12,  1843 

Of  the  troop-ship  Albert,  from  Halifax, 
with  several  ccmpanles  of  the  64th 
regimoit  on  board,  who  were  miracu- 
lously sared  July  13,  1843 

Of  the  Pegoius  steam-packet,  from 
Leith ;  lost  off  the  Fern  islands;  of  fi9 
persons,  paasenfers  and  crew,  7  only 
were  sared  .    July  19,  1843 

[Mr.  Elton,  a  larourlte  actor  of  Drury 
Lane  andCk>rent  Garden  theatres,  was 
among  the  sufferers.] 


Of  the  East  India  company's  steam-ship 
Memnon  .         .       August  1,  1843 

Of  the  Musouri  United  States  steam- 
frigate,  by  fire  .    August  27,  1843 

Of  the  (iueen  steamer,  from  Bristol.wlth 
many  pa  wringers  on  board  ;  nearly  the 
whole  sared        .  Septmnber  1,  1843 

Of  the  Phcsnixt  in  a  terrific  snow-storm, 
off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  many 
Urea  were  lost  November  26.  1843 

Of  H.M.  friffste  WUber/oree,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  .    February  2,  1844 

Of  the  Elber/eUU  iron  steam-ship,  from 
Brielle  February  22,  1844 

Of  the  Severn  steamer,  of  Bristol,  at 
Newport.  .  May  4,  1844 

Of  the  Manchester  steamer,  from  Hull 
to  Hamburgh,  with  all  her  passengers 
and  crew,  off  the  Yogel  sands,  near 
Cuxharen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ; 
about  30  Urea  lost  June  16,  1844 


It  is  estimated  at  Lloyd's  that  about  170  British  registered  ressels  are  annuaUy  lost ; 
360  are  annuaUy  rendered  nnfit  for  senrice;  and  1100  experience  serioos  damage, 
requiring  eztensire  repairs,  exclnsiyely  of  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear. 

WRITING.  Pictures  were  undoubtedly  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  The  most 
ancient  remains  of  writing  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  upon  hard  sub- 
stances, such  ss  stones  and  metals,  used  by  the  ancients  for  edicts,  and  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  Athotes,  or  Hermes,  is  said  to  have  written  a  history  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  hieroglyphics,  2112  b.c. —  U9her, 
Writing  is  said  to  have  been  taught  to  the  Latins  by  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor, 
king  of  Phoenicia,  1494  b.c. — Thucydides.  Cadmus,  the  founder  of  Cadmea,  1493 
B.C.,  brought  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece. —  Vofsius.  The  commandments 
were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone,  1491  b.c. —  U»her.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  waxed  table-books,  and  continued  the  use  of  them  long  after  papyrus  was 
known.  See  Papyruty  Parchmetii,  Paper,  **  I  would  check  the  petty  vanity  of 
those  who  slight  good  penmanship,  as  below  the  notice  of  a  scholar,  by  reminding  them 
that  in  the  art  of  writing,  Mr.  Fox  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  clearness  and 
ftrasness,  Mr.  Professor  Porson  by  the  correctness  and  elegance,  and  Sir  William 
Jones  by  the  ease,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  characters  whirJi  they  respectively 
employed." — D&.  Parr. 

WURTZBURG.— This  territory  was  formerly  a  bishopric,  and  iU  sovereign  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ecclesiastic  princes  of  the  empire  ;  but  it  was  given  as  a  principality  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1803 ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  in  1805,  it  was  ceded 
to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  whose  electoral  title  was  transferred  from  Salzburg  to 
this  place.  In  1814,  however,  this  duchy  was  again  transferred  to  Bavaria,  in  ex- 
change for  the  Tyrol ;  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  was  reinsUted  in  his  Tuscan 
dominions.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  Republican  army  in  the  year  1796, 
and  again  in  the  year  1 800. 

WURTZSCHEN,  Battlb  of.  One  of  the  most  bloody  and  fiercely  contested  battles 
of  the  campaign  of  1813  ;  fought  between  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  "^^^h 
and  the  French  army  commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.  The  carnage  was  dread- 
liil  on  both  sides,  but  in  the  end  the  allies  retreated  firom  the  field.  The  drfeat  of 
the  allies  here,  and  in  the  equally  momentous  battle  of  Bautxen,  which  immediately 
preceded,  obliged  them  to  cross  the  Oder  ;  May  21, 1813. 


X. 

XACCA.  The  first  founder  of  idolatry  in  the  Indies  and  eastern  countries :  the  history 
of  his  life  reports,  that  when  his  mother  was  enceinte  with  him,  she  dreamt  that  she 
brought  forth  a  white  elephant,  which  is  the  reason  the  kings  of  Siam,  Tonquin,  and 
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China  have  to  great  a  yalae  for  them.  The  Brahmins  affirm  that  Xaoca  hat  gone 
through  a  metempsychoiis  80,000  times,  and  that  his  pool  has  passed  into  ao  many 
different  kinds  of  beasts,  whereof  the  last  was  a  white  elephant :  they  add,  that  after 
all  these  changes,  he  was  received  into  the  company  of  the  gods. 
X  Al^THICA.  The  festival  obtenred  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  month  called  Xanthicos, 
the  same  as  April.  It  was  then  usual  to  make  a  lustration  of  the  army  with  great 
solemnity  and  pomp  ;  the  soldiery  were  freed  from  restraint,  and  had  mimic  battles, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  great  excesses  and  licentiousness ;  instituted  392  b.c. 

XANTHUS,  SiBOB  or,  by  the  Romans  under  Brutna.  After  a  great  struggle,  and  the 
endurance  of  great  priyations,  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them- 
aelyes  against  the  enemy,  and  determined  not  to  aurvive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  set 
fire  to  their  city,  destroyed  their  wi tea  and  children,  and  then  themseWes  perished  in 
the  conflagration.  The  conqueror  wiahed  to  spare  them,  but  though  he  offered 
rewards  to  his  soldiers  if  they  brought  any  of  the  Xanthians  alive  into  hii  presence, 
only  150  were  saved,  much  against  their  will ;  42  b.c. — Plutarch. 

XANTHOXYLUM  CLAVA  HERCULIS,  or  Tooth-scbe  tree,  was  brought  to  these 
countries  from  North  Carolina  before  1 736.  The  Xnnthrhixa  apiifolia  or  Yellow- 
root,  was  brought  to  England  from  North  America  about  1766.  The  Xylomelum,Qx 
Pear-fruited  plant,  came  from  New  South  Wales  in  1789.    See  Flowers, 

XENOPHON,  Rktrbat  op.  Xenophon  lumamed  the  Atlie  Mtue,  led  in  the  memo- 
rable retreat  of  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  CTcnta  in  ancient  history. 
The  Greeks  were  mercenaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  after  whoie  defeat  and  fall  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  Xenophon  kept  them  in  a 
compact  body,  and  retreated  through  Asia  into  Thrace.  The  Greeks  proceeded 
through  various  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  that  arose  at  every  step,  and  accomplished  their  arduous  enterprise,  after 
repeated  triumphs  over  toils,  fraud,  and  force.  This  retreat  is  esteemed  tha  boldest 
and  best-conducted  exploit  on  record ;  401  b.c. —  Vottius. 

XEROPHAGIA.  Fast  days  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  on  which  the  only  sutte- 
nance  was  bread  and  salt,  and  the  only  drinic  water.  This  fast  waa  obaerved 
during  the  six  days  of  Passion  or  Holy  week,  not  by  command  of  the  prieats  or  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  by  the  choice  and  devotion  of  the  more  religioua  Christiana. 
These  were,  it  is  supposed,  the  first  fast  days. 

XERXES'  CAMPAIGN  in  GREECE.  Xerxes  entered  Greece  in  the  spring  of  480 
B.C.  with  an  army,  which,  together  with  the  numerous  retinue  of  servanta,  eunuchs, 
and  women  that  attended  it,  amounted  according  to  some  historians,  to  5,283,220 
aouls.  But  Herodotus  statea  the  armament  to  have  consisted  of  3000  sail,  convey- 
ing 1,700,000  foot,  besides  cavalry,  and  the  mariners,  and  attendants  of  the  camp. 
This  multitude  was  stopped  at  Thermopylse,  by  the  valour  of  300  Spmrtana  under 
Leonidaa.  Xerxes,  astonished  that  such  a  handful  of  men  should  oppose  his  profresa, 
ordered  some  of  hia  soldiers  to  bring  them  alive  into  hia  presence;  but  Ibr  three 
succesaive  days  the  most  valiant  of  the  Peraian  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  ooorage 
of  the  Spartans  might  perhaps  have  triumphed  longer,  if  a  bast  Tnehiniaa,  named 
Ephialtes,  had  not  led  a  detachment  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  suddenly  Adlen 
upon  the  devoted  band.  The  battle  of  ThermopyUe  {whieh  see)  waa  the  beginning  of 
the  disgrace  of  Xerxes,  Aug.  7,  480  a.c.  The  more  he  advanced,  the  more  he  expe- 
rienced new  disasters.  His  fleet  waa  defeated  at  Artembinm  and  Salaaaia,  and  he 
hastened  back  to  Persia,  leating  Mardonius,  the  best  of  hia  generala,  behind  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men.  The  reat  that  had  survived  the  ravagea  of  war,  faaainef  end 
peatilence,  followed  Xerxea  on  hia  route  homr. 

XERXES*    BRIDGE.     The  famous  bridge  of  Xerxes  across  the  Helleepont,  the 

strait  which  joins  the  Archipelsgo  and  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  waa  formed  by 
connecting  together  ships  of  different  kinds,  some  long  vessels  of  fifty  oars,  others 
three-banked  galleys,  to  the  number  of  360  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and  318  on 
that  of  the  Archipelago ;  thd  former  were  placed  transversely,  but  Uie  Utter,  to 
diminish  the  strain  of  their  cables,  in  the  direction  of  the  enrrent,  all  aeeored  by 
anchors  and  cables  of  great  strength.  On  extended  cables  between  the  lines  of  ahip- 
ping  were  laid  faat-bound  rafters,  over  these  a  layer  of  unwronght  wood,  and  over  the 
latter  waa  thrown  earth :  on  each  side  was  a  fenc^,  to  prevent  the  horses  and  beasts 
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of  bartben  from  being  terrified  by  the  tea,  in  the  passage  from  shore  to  shore.    This 
wonderful  work  was  completed,  it  is  said,  in  one  week,  480  b.c. 

XIMERA,  Battle  op.  Between  the  Spanish  army  nnder  the  command  of  general 
Ballasteros,  and  the  French  corps  commanded  by  General  Regnier ;  in  this  engtge- 
Dient  the  Spaniards  after  a  hard  struggle  defeated  their  adversaries,  but  the  loss  was 
▼ery  great  on  both  sides,  in  killed  and  wonnded,  Sept  10,  1811. 

XYSTOS.  The  place  where  the  Greek  wrestlers  and  yonth  exercised  themseltes  in 
the  winter  time  to  acquire  strength :  one  is  mentioned  aboat  570  b.c.  The  Xysti 
at  Rome  were  handsome  buildings  after  the  fashion  of  porticos,  or  covered  ways 
like  our  piazzas,  and  were  adopted  from  the  Greeks. — Kennetti  RamcB  Antiqua, 

Y. 

YARD.  The  precise  origin  of  our  yard  is  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  the 
word  is  (as  some  authorities  state)  from  the  Saxon  term  gyrd,  or  girth,  being 
anciently  the  circumference  of  the  body,  until  Henry,  I.  decreed  that  it  should  be 
the  length  of  his  arm.  There  has  been  no  alteration  made  in  the  length  of  the  yard 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  altered  and  revised  most  of  our  measures  and 
weights.  It  was  directed  that  the  old  standard  yard  of  a.d.  1760,  in  the  custody  of 
the  clerk  of  the  house  of  commons,  should  continue  to  be  the  standard  unit  of 
extension,  or  lineal,  superficial,  and  solid  measures;  statute  5  Geo.  IV.,  June  17, 1824. 

YARMOUTH.  This  was  a  royal  demesne  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  as  appears  from 
Domesdsy  book.  It  obtained  a  charter  from  John,  and  one  from  Henry  III.  In 
1348,  a  plague  here  carried  off  7000  persons;  and  that  terrible  disease  did  much 
havoc  again  in  1579  and  1664.  Tbe  theatre  waa  built  in  1778;  and  Nelson's  pillar, 
a  fluted  column  140  feet  in  height,  was  erected  in  1817.  The  suspension  chain- 
bridge  over  tbe  river  Bure  was  built  by  Mr.  R.  Cory,  at  an  expense  of  about  £4000. 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  a  rast  number  of  persons  who  assembled  on  this  bridge  to 
witness  an  exhibition  on  the  water,  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  79  lires,  mostly 
those  of  children,  were  lost,  May  2,  1845. 

YEAR.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  said,  were  the  first  who  fixed  tbe  length  of  the  year. 
The  Roman  year  waa  introduced  by  Romulus,  738  b.c.  ;  and  it  was  corrected  by 
Numa,  713  b.c,  and  again  by  Julius  Csesar,  45  b.c  See  Calendar.  The  solar  or 
aatronomical  year  was  found  to  comprise  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  51  seconds 
and  6  decimals,  265  b.c.  The  siderial  year,  or  return  to  the  ssme  star,  is  365  days,  6 
hours,  9  minutes,  and  11  seconds.  A  considerable  variation  prevailed  generally 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  still  partiaUy  prevails,  with  regard  to  th« 
commencement  of  the  year.  The  Jews  dated  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  year 
in  the  month  of  March ;  the  Athenians  in  the  month  of  June ;  the  Macedonians 
on  the  24th  Sept. ;  the  Christians  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  on  the  29th  or  30th  of  August; 
and  the  Persians  and  Armenians,  on  the  11th  of  that  month.  Nearly  all  the  nations 
of  the  Christian  world  now  commence  the  jear  on  the  1st  of  January.  Charles 
IX.  of  France  in  15G4,  publiahed  an  arr^t,  the  laat  article  of  which  ordered  the 
year  for  the  time  to  come  to  be  constantly  and  universally  begun,  and  written 
on  and  from  January  1.     See  New  Style,  &c. 

YEAR  IN  ENGLAND.  The  English  began  their  year  on  the  25th  of  December,  until 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  prince  having  been  crowned  on  Jan.  1, 
gave  occasion  to  the  English  to  begin  their  jear  at  that  time  to  make  it  agree  with 
tbe  then  most  remarkable  period  of  their  hiatory. — Stowe.  But  though  the  historical 
year  began  on  the  day  of  the  Circumcision,  yet  the  civil  or  legal  year  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,  namely,  the  25th  of  March.  Until  the  act 
for  altering  the  style,  as  late  as  1752  (see  Style),  the  year  did  not  legally  and  gene- 
rally commence  in  England  until  the  last-mentioned  day.  In  Scotland,  at  that 
period,  the  year  began  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  difference  cauaed  great  practical 
inconyeniencea ;  and  January,  February,  and  part  of  March  sometimes  bore  two 
dates,  as  we  often  find  in  old  records,  1745-1746,  or  1745.6,  or  174^.  Such  a 
reckoning  often  led  to  chronological  mistakes ;  for  instance,  we  popularly  say  **  the 
revolution  of  1688,"  as  that  great  event  happened  in  February  of  the  year  1688, 
according  to  the  then  mode  of  computation  ;  but  if  the  year  were  held  to  begin,  as  it 
4oea  now,  on  the  1st  of  January,  it  would  be  the  revolution  of  1689. 
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YEAR,  LUNAR.  Thii  is  the  iptce  of  ttme  which  comprehends  twelve  lunar  mouths, 
or  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  and  was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Persians, 
and  ancient  Jews.  Once  in  eyerj  three  years  was  added  another  lunar  month,  so 
as  to  make  the  solar  and  the  lunar  year  nearly  agree.  But  though  the  months  were 
lunar,  the  year  was  solar ;  that  is,  the  first  month  was  of  thirty  days,  and  the  second 
of  twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately  ;  and  the  month  added  triennially  was  called  the 
second  Adar.    The  Jews  afterwards  followed  the  Roman  manner  of  computation. 

YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD.  The  first  sovereign  who  adopted  this  distinction  was  Charles 
III.,  emperor  of  Germany :  he  added  *'  In  the  yesr  of  our  Lord"  to  his  reign,  a.d. 
879.  It  was  followed  by  the  French  kings,  and  afterwards  by  the  English  ;  and  is 
the  mode  of  designsting  the  year  from  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  in  all  Christian 
countries.     See  Eras. 

YEAR  OP  THB  REIGN.  From  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a.d.  1066,  the 
year  of  the  sovereign's  reign  has  been  given  to  all  public  instruments.  The  king's 
patents,  charters,  proclamations,  and  all  acts  of  parliament,  have  since  then  bwn 
generally  so  dated.  The  same  manner  of  dating  is  used  in  most  of  the  European 
states  for  all  similar  documents  and  records. 

YEAR,  Platonic.  The  doctrine  of  the  Platonic  year  was  believed  among  the  ChaU 
deans,  and  in  the  earliest  ages.  It  is  that  space  of  time  at  the  end  whereof  all  the 
planets  are  to  return  to  the  same  point  from  whence  they  set  out,  and  have  the  same 
aspects  and  configurations  one  upon  another.  Some  affirm  this  return  to  be  in 
15,000  common  years,  others  in  36,000.  The  ancient  heathens  were  of  opinion,  that 
when  this  period  was  completed,  the  world  would  be  renewed  again,  and  the  departed 
souls  re-enter  their  bodies,  and  go  through  a  second  oourse  of  being. 

YEAR,  Sabbatfcal.  This  was  every  seventh  year,  among  the  Jews.  In  this  year  the 
people  were  enjoined  by  the  law  to  let  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  have  rest.  Every 
seventh  Sabbatical  vear,  or  every  forty-ninth  year  vras  called  the  Jubilkb  Ybae, 
when  was  joy  and  rejoicing;  all  debts  were  forgiven,  and  slaves  set  at  liberty,  and  it 
was  usual  to  return  to  the  original  familiea  all  estates  and  property  that  had  been 
sold  or  mortgaged.— //if/.  Jews. 

YEAR,  SiBKRiAN,  AND  IN  Lapland.  The  year  in  the  northern  regions  of  Siberia  and 
Lapland,  is  described  in  the  following  calender,  as  given  by  a  recent  traveller : — 

June  23.  Snow  melts. 
July    1.  Snow  gone. 
July    9.  Field  quite  green. 
July  17*  Plants  at  full  growth. 

The  snow  then  continues  upon  the  ground  for  about  ten  months,  Arom  August  iSch 
of  one  year,  to  June  23d  of  the  year  following,  being  309  days  out  of  365  ;  so  that 
while  the  three  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  together  only  fifty-six 
days,  or  eight  weeks,  the  winter  is  of  forty-four  weeks'  duration  in  these  countries. 

YEAR,  French  Rbpublican.     See  French  Revolutionary  Calendar, 

YEAR  AND  A  DAY.  A  space  of  time,  in  law,  that  in  many  cases  establishes  and  fixes 
a  right,  as  in  an  estray ,  on  proclamation  being  made,  if  the  owner  does  not  daim  it  within 
the  time,  it  is  forfeited.  The  term  arose  in  the  Norasan  law,  which  enacted  that  a 
beast  found  on  another's  land,  if  unclaimed  for  a  year  and  a  day,  belonged  to  the  lord 
of  the  soil.    It  is  otherwise  a  legal  space  of  time. 

YE  AVE  RING,  Battlb  of.  Between  the  Scots,  headed  by  sir  Robert  UmfraviUe  and 
the  earl  of  Westmorland,  in  which  430  English  discomfited  4000  ScoU,  and  took  1 60 
prisoners ;  fought  1415.  Near  the  village  is  a  stone  column  erected  to  commemorate 
this  victory. 

YELLOW  FEVER.  This  dreadful  pestilence  made  its  appearBDoe  at  Philadelphia, 
where  it  committed  great  ravages,  a.d.  1699.  It  appeared  in  several  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  in  1732,  1739,  and  1745.  It  raged  with  nnparaUeled  vif^enoe  at 
Philadelphia,  in  Oct.  1762;  and  most  awfully  at  New  York  in  the  beginning  of 
Aug.  1 79 1 .  This  fever  again  spread  great  devastation  at  Philadelphia  in  July  1793 ; 
carrying  off  several  thousand  persons.— //arc/M'»  Ann.  It  again  appeared  in  Ocu 
1797  ;  and  spread  its  ravages  over  the  northern  coast  of  America,  Sept.  1798.  It 
re-appeared  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1802 ;  and  broke  out  in  Spain,  in 
Sept.  1803.  The  yellow  fever  was  very  violent  at  Gibraltar  in  1804  and  1814 ;  in 
The  Mauritius,  July  1815 ;  at  Antigua,  in  Sept.  1816;  and  it  raged  with  dreadful 


July  85.  Plants  in  floww. 
Aug.   2.  Fruits  ripe. 
Aug.  I  a  Plants  shed  thsir  seed. 
Aug.  1&  Bnow. 
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ooMeqaences  at  Cadiz,  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Leon,  in  Sept  1819.     A  malignant  fever 
raged  at  Gibraltar  in  Sept.  1828,  and  did  not  terminate  until  the  following  year. 

YEOMEN  or  tbb  GUARD.  A  peculiar  body  of  foot-guards  to  the  king's  person, 
instituted  at  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.,  Oct.  30,  1485.  It  originally  consisted 
of  fifty  men,  under  a  captain  ;  they  were  of  larger  stature  than  other  guards,  being 
required  to  be  orer  six  feet  in  height,  and  they  were  armed  with  arquebuoses  and 
other  arms.  This  band  was  increased  by  the  royal  successors  of  Henry  to  one 
hundred  men,  and  seventy  supernumeraries  ;  and  when  one  of  the  hundr^  died,  it 
was  ordered  that  his  place  should  be  supplied  out  of  the  seventy.  They  were  clad 
after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIII. — Athmole's  Instil.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  permanent  military  buid  instituted  in  England.  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  was 
the  first  captain,  in  1486. — BeattorCs  Pol.  Indes. 

YEW-TREE  (Taxus).  The  origin  of  planting  yew-trees  in  church-yards  was  (these 
latter  being  fenced)  to  secure  the  trees  from  cattle,  and  in  this  manner  preserve 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  archery.     A  general  plantation  of  them  for  the  use  of 

archers  was  ordered  by  Richard  III.,  1483 St<nce*s  Chron.     Near  Fountain's- 

abbey,  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  were  lately  standing  seven  yew  trees,  called  the  seven 
listers,  supposed  to  have  been  planted  before  a.d.  1088,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  largest  of  which  was  thirty-four  feet  seven  inches  round  the  trunk.  A  yew  is  now 
growing  in  the  church-yard  of  Gresford,  North  Wales,  whose  circumference  is  nine 
yards  nine  inches.  This  is  the  largest  and  oldest  yew-tree  in  the  British  dominions ; 
but  it  is  affirmed  on  traditionary  evidence  that  there  are  some  of  these  trees  in  Eng. 
land  older  than  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  old  yew-tree  mentioned  in 
the  survey  taken  of  Richmond  palace  in  1649  still  exists. 

YEZDEGIRD,  or  PERSIAN  ERA.  It  was  formerly  universally  adopted  in  Persia, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees  in  India,  and  by  the  Arabs,  in  certain  computations. 
This  era  began  on  the  26th  of  June,  a.d.  632.  The  year  consisted  of  365  days 
only,  and  therefore  its  commencement,  like  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  Armenian 
year,  anticipated  the  Julian  year  by  one  day  in  every  four  years.  This  difference 
amounted  to  nearly  112  days  in  the  year  1075,  when  it  was  reformed  by  Jelaledin, 
who  ordered  that  in  future  the  Persian  year  should  receive  an  additional  day  when- 
ever it  should  appear  necessary  to  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
that  it  might  occur  on  the  day  of  the  sun's  passing  the  same  degree  of  the  ecliptic. 

YOKE.  The  ceremony  of  making  prisoners  pass  under  it,  was  first  practised  by  the 
Samnites  towards  the  Romans,  321  B.C.  This  disgrace  was  afterwards  inflicted  by 
the  Romans  upon  their  tanquished  enemies. — AbbS  Leiiglet  Dufretnoy, 

YORK.  The  Eboracum  of  the  Romans,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  England. 
Here  Severus  held  an  imperial  court,  a.d.  207  ;  and  here  also  Constantius  kept  his 
court,  and  his  son  Constantine  the  Great  was  bom,  in  274.  York  was  burnt  by  the 
Danes,  and  all  the  Normans  slain,  1069.  The  city  and  many  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  June  3,  1137.  York  received  its  charter  from  Richard  II.,  and 
the  city  is  the  only  one  in  the  British  kingdoms,  besides  London  and  Dublin,  to 
whose  mayors  the  prefix  of  lord  has  been  granted.  The  Guildhall  was  erected  in 
1446.  The  castle  was  built  by  Richard  III.,  1484,  and  was  rebuilt  1701.  The 
corporation  built  a  mansion-house  for  the  lord  mayor,  1728.  The  famous  York 
petition  to  parliament  to  reduce  the  expenditure  and  redress  grievances  was  gotten 
up,  Dec.  1779.  This  act  was  followed  by  various  political  associations  in  other 
parts  of  England. 

YORK,  Archbishopric  of,  the  most  ancient  metropolitan  see  in  England,  being,  it  is 
said,  so  made  by  king  Lucius,  about  a.d.  180,  when  Christianity  was  first,  although 
partially  established,  in  England.  But  this  establishment  was  overturned  by  the 
Saxons  driving  out  the  Britons.  When  the  former  were  converted,  pope  Gregory 
determined  thiat  the  same  dignity  should  be  restored  to  York,  and  Paulinus  was 
made  archbishop  of  this  see,  about  a.d.  622.  York  and  Durham  were  the  only 
two  sees  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  large  space  of  time,  until  Henry  I.  erected  a 
bishopric  at  Carlisle,  and  Henry  VIII.  another  at  Chester.  York  was  the  metro- 
politan see  of  the  Scottish  bishops  ;  but  during  the  time  of  archbishop  Nevil,  1464, 
they  withdrew  their  obedience,  and  had  archbishops  of  their  own.  Much  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  English  metropolitans  about  precedency,  as,  by  pope  Gre- 
gory's institutions,  it  was  thought  he  meant,  that  whichever  of  them  was  first  con- 
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firmed,  should  be  saperior :  appeal  was  made  to  the  court  of  Rome  by  both  parties, 
and  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  Canterbury ;  but  York  was  allowed  to  style  himself 
primate  of  England,  while  Canterbury  styles  himself  primate  of  all  England.  York 
has  yielded  to  the  church  of  Rome  eight  saints,  and  three  cardinals ;  and  to  the 
civil  state  of  England  twelve  lord  chancellors,  two  lord  treasurers,  and  two  lord  pre- 
sidents of  the  north.  It  is  rated  in  the  king*s  books,  39  Henry  VIII.,  1546,  at 
1609/.  195.  2d.  per  annum. — Beaiwn. 

YORK  CATHEDRAL.  This  majestic  fabric  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and  on 
the  site  of  former  buildings,  which  have  again  and  again  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  first  Christian  church  erected  here,  which  appears  to  have  been  preceded  by  a 
Roman  temple,  was  built  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year  630.  It 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  1741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Albert,  about  780.  It 
was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year  1069,  and  rebuilt  by  archbishop  Thomas. 
It  was  once  more  burnt  down  in  1137,  along  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  39  parish 
churches  in  York.  Archbishop  Roger  began  to  build  the  choir  in  1171  ;  Walter 
Gray  added  the  south  transept  in  1227 ;  John  de  Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the 
cathedral,  built  the  north  transept  in  1260.  His  son,  the  archbishop,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  nave  in  1291.  In  1330,  William  de  Melton  built  the  two  western 
towers,  which  were  finished  by  John  de  Birmingham  in  1342.  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
in  1361,  began  to  rebuild  the  choir,  in  accordance  with  the  magnificence  of  the  nave, 
and  he  also  rebuilt  the  lantern  tower.  And  thus  by  many  hands,  and  with  the  con- 
tributions of  many  families,  and  of  multitudes  who  were  promised  indulgences  for 
their  liberality,  this  magnificent  fabric  was  completed.  It  was  set  on  fire  by  Jona- 
than Martin,  a  lunatic,  and  the  roof  of  the  choir  and  its  internal  fittings  destroyed, 
Feb.  2,  1829  :  the  damage,  estimated  at  60,000/.,  was  repaired  in  1832.  An  acci- 
dental fire  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour  reduced  the  belfry  to  a  shell,  destroyed  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  and  much  damaged  the  edifice.  May  20,  1840. 

YORK  AND  LANCASTER,  WARS  of  the  HOUSES  of.  The  first  battle  between 
these  houses  was  that  of  St.  Albans,  fought  May  22,  1455.  The  last  was  that 
of  Tewkesbury,  fought  May  4,  1471.  In  these  battles  the  Yorkists,  or  White 
•  Rosetf  were  victorious  against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Red  Roses.  But  in 
the  sixteen  years  between  these  two  dates  more  than  thirty  great  battles  were  fought 
with  different  success,  and  half  the  country  was  depopulated,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nobility  exterminated*.     See  Roses. 

YORK,  Upper  Canada.  In  the  late  war  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States'  forces  made  several  attacks  upon  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  York,  the  seat  of  the  government,  April  27,  1813  ;  but  it  was 
soon  afterwards  again  possessed  by  the  British. 

YORK  TOWN,  British  Surrender  at.  Memorable  surrender  of  the  British 
forces  under  lord  Comwallis,  to  the  army  of  the  revolted  colonies,  in  the  war  of 
independence.  Lord  Comwallis  had  taken  possession  of  York-town  in  August  1781 ; 
and  after  sustaining  a  disastrous  siege,  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
consisting  of  about  7000  men,  to  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  America,  under  the 
command  of  general  Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  Oct.  19, 1781.  Tliis  mis- 
chance was  attributed  to  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given  the  garrison  Uie 
necessary  succour  they  expected  ;  and  it  mainly  led  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

YVRBS,  Battle  of.  Between  Henry  IV.  of  France,  aided  by  his  chief  nobility,  and 
the  generals  of  the  Catholic  league,  over  whom  the  king  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
This  success  enabled  Henry  to  blockade  Paris,  and  reduce  that  capital  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  famine  ;  but  the  duke  of  Parma,  by  orders  from  Philip  of  Spain,  inarched 
to  the  relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  the  king  to  raise  the  blockade. 

Z. 

ZAM  A,  Battle  of,  between  the  two  greatest  commanders  in  the  world  at  the  time, 
Hannibal  and  Scipio  Africanus,  This  battle  has  been  called  the  most  important 
that  was  ever  fought ;  it  was  won  by  Scipio,  and  was  decisive  of  the  fiate  of  Carthage  ; 
it  led  to  an  ignominious  peace  which  was  granted  the  year  after,  and  closed  the  second 
Punic  war.  The  Romans  lost  but  2000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Carthaginiaos 
lost,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  more  than  40,000 ;  some  historians  make  the  less 
greater;  b.c.  202. 
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ZANTE.  This  isUnd,  with  the  rest  of  the  islands  now  forming  the  Ionian  republic, 
was  subject  to  Venice  prior  to  the  French  ReTolution  ;  but  the  whole  group  were 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treat j  of  Campo  Formio  (which  see),  Oct  17,  1797.  They 
were  taken  by  a  Russian  and  Turkish  fleet,  and  were  erected  into  an  independent 
republic  by  the  name  of  the  Seyen  Islands,  in  1799.  They  fell  into  different  hands 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  were  surrendered  to  the  French  by  the 
Russians,  together  with  Ragusa,  August  14,  1807.  They  submitted  to  the  British 
army,  Oct  3,  1809.  In  the  arrangements  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  tbey 
were  put  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  was  ratified  at  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  new  consti- 
tution was  ratified  by  the  prince  regent,  February  22,  1817. 

ZANZALEENS.  This  sect  rote  in  Syria,  under  Zanzalee,  a.o.  535;  he  taught  that 
water  baptism  was  of  no  efficacy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  baptised  with 
fire,  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron.  The  sect  was  at  one  time  Tery  nume- 
rous.— Ashe, 

ZE,  ZOW,  ZIERES.  For  ye,  you,  and  yours.  The  letter  jtr  was  retained  in  Scotland, 
and  was  commonly  written  for  the  letter  y,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  up 
to  which  period  many  books  in  the  Scottish  language  were  printed  in  Edinburgh 
with  these  words,  a.d.  1543. 

ZEALAND,  NEW,  in  thb  Pacific.  Discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642.  He  traversed 
the  eastern  coast,  and  entered  a  strait  where,  being  attacked  by  the  natives  soon 
after  he  came  to  anchor,  he  did  not  go  ashore.  From  the  time  of  Tasman,  the 
whole  country,  except  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was  seen  by  him,  remained  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  was  by  many  supposed  to  make  part  of  a  southern  continent, 
till  1770,  when  it  was  circumnavigated  by  captain  Cook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of 
two  large  islands,  separated  by  the  strait.  The  introduction  of  potatoes  into  New 
Zealand  has  saved  many  lives,  for  the  natives  give  this  root  a  decided  preference  to 
human  flesh,  under  every  circumstance,  except  that  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  a 
chief  of  the  foe  whom  they  have  taken  in  battle.  Captain  Cook,  in  1773,  planted 
several  spots  of  ground  on  this  island  with  European  garden-seeds;  and  in  1777,  he 
found  a  few  fine  potatoes,  greatly  improved  by  change  of  soil. 

ZELA,  Battlb  of,  in  which  Juliua  Csesar  defeated  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of 
Mithridates.  Cesar,  in  announcing  this  victory,  sent  his  famous  despatch  to  the 
senate  of  Rome,  in  three  words:  *'  Veni,  vidi,  vici** — ''I  came,  I  saw,  I  con- 
quered," so  rspidly  and  easily  was  his  triumph  obtained.  This  battle  concluded  the 
war;  Pharnaces  escaped  into  Bosphorus,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  lieutenant, 
Asander ;  and  Pontus  was  made  a  province  of  Rome,  and  Bosphorus  given  to 
Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  47  b.c Sue,  C<ss, 

ZELICHOW,  Battlb  of,  between  the  Polish  and  Russian  armies,  one  of  the  most 
desperate  and  bloody  battles  fought  by  the  Poles  in  their  late  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  The  Russians,  who  were  commanded  by  general 
Diebitch,  were  defeated,  losing  12,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners;  and 
Diebitch  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  in  the  pursuit  of  his  flying  army,  April  6, 1831, 

ZELL,  Castlb  of.  The  prison  of  the  Queen  Matilda  of  Denmark,  sister  to  George 
III.  of  England.  A  new  ministry  in  Denmark,  being  headed  by  the  dowager- queen, 
were  opposed  in  their  policy  by  the  reigning  queen  Matilda,  and  counts  Brandt  and 
Struensee,  new  favourites  at  court.  The  king  had  displaced  several  of  the  queen- 
dowager's  friends,  and  in  revenge  against  Matilda,  to  whom  these  ministers  paid 
great  attention,  she  insinuated  that  the  queen  had  condescended  to  have  an  intrigue 
with  Struensee.  This  unfounded  charge  was  steadily  persisted  in,  and  in  the  end 
the  unfortunate  Matilda  was  doomed  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  so  far  interfered  as  to  send  a  small  squadron  of  ships  to  convoy  the  unhappy 
princess  to  Germany.  The  castle  of  Zell  was  appointed  for  her  residence,  and  here 
she  died  at  four-and-twenty  years  of  age,  denying  in  her  last  moments  that  she  had 
ever  been  unfaithful  to  the  king.     She  embarked  at  Elsineur,  May  10,  1772*. 

*  It  was  resolved  to  surprise  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  to  sign  on  order 
for  committing  the  ministers  to  separate  prisons ;  and  to  accuse  them  of  a  design  to  dethrone  and 
poison  the  king,  and  report  a  criminal  correspondence  of  the  queen  with  her  favourite.  TUs  design 
was  executed  on  the  night  of  January  16, 1772,  when  a  maaked  ball  was  given  at  the  palace.  Tha 
queen  had  danced  'most  of  the  evening  with  Struensee,  and  had  retired  to  her  chamber  about  two  in 
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ZENO,  Sect  of,  founded  by  Zeno.  This  lect  alio  took  the  name  of  Stoic»  from  a 
public  portico,  lo  called,  from  which  the  philoiopher  deliTered  his  haran^iiues.  It 
was  the  most  famous  portico  in  Athens,  and  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  liroa, 
the  porch.  See  Stoics,  In  order  to  form  his  own  school  of  philosophy,  and  to 
collect  materials  for  a  new  system,  Zeno  had  attended  the  schools  of  rarious  masters, 
and  among  others  he  offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo.  This  philosopher, 
aware  of  Zeno's  object,  said,  *'  I  am  no  stranger,  Zeno,  to  your  Phoenician  arts. 
I  perceive  that  your  design  is  to  creep  slily  into  my  garden,  and  steal  away  my 
fruit."  He  taught  about  312  b.c. 

ZEUTA,  Battlb  op,  fought  between  the  Germans  under  prince  Eugene  against  the 
Turks,  and  memorable  for  the  nrodigious  OTcrthrow  of  the  latter,  a.d.  1697.  This 
▼ictory  of  the  Austrian  arms  led  to  the  peace  of  Carlowits,  negotiated  in  1698,  and 
ratified  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

ZINC.  The  discovery  of  this  metal,  so  far  as  the  fact  is  known,  is  due  to  the  modems. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  long  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  noticed  by  European 
writers  as  early  as  a.d.  1231 ;  though  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  was 
unknown  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  after.  A  mine  of  zinc  was  discovered  on 
lord  Ribblesdale's  estate.  Craven,  Yorkshire,  in  1809.  Zincography  was  introduced 
in  London  shortly  after  the  invention  of  lithography  became  known  in  England,  in 
1817.     See  Lithogtaphy, 

ZINDI KITES.  These  are  a  description  of  Mahometan  heretics,  or  rather  atheiitf, 
who  neither  believe  in  •  providence,  nor  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  :  they  main- 
Uin  that  there  is  no  god,  nor  other  eternity  than  the  four  elements ;  that  man  is  ■ 
mixture  of  these,  and  that  after  death  he  resolves  into  them  ;  a.d.  950. 

ZIZYPHUS  VULGARIS.  This  shrub  was  brought  to  these  countries  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  about  a.d.  1640.  The  Zizyphus  Paliurus  shrub,  better  known  as 
the  Chrut*8  Thorn ,  was  first  brought  from  Africa,  before  1596.     See  Fhwert. 

ZODIAC.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  was  discovered,  its  twelve  signs  named,  and 
their  situations  assigned  them  in  the  heavens,  by  Anazimander,  about  560  B.C. 
The  Greeks  and  Arabians  borrowed  the  zodiac  from  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  it  has 
been  known  from  time  immemorial. — Sir  William  Jonet,  The  invention  of 
geographical  maps,  and  of  sun-dials,  belongs  also  to  Anazimander. — Pliny. 

ZOE,  Reiok  or.  This  extraordinary  woman,  daughter  of  the  emperor  ConsUntine 
IX.,  married  Romanus,  who,  in  consequence,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  a.d.  1028.  Zoe,  after  prostituting  herself  to  a  Paphlagonian  money-lender, 
caused  her  husband  Romanus  to  be  poisoned,  and,  afterwards,  married  her  favourite, 
who  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Michael  IV.,  1034.  Zoe  adopted  for  her 
son  Michael  the  Fifth,  the  trade  of  whose  father  (careening  vessels)  had  procured 

the  morning.  About  four,  tho  queen  dowager  und  her  party  entered  the  king's  chamber,  and  informed 
bim  that  the  queen,  with  Btrumiaee.  hfa  brother,  and  Brandt,  were  at  that  moment  husj  in  drawing 
up  an  act  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  sign, 
and  they  therefore  demanded  th^  arrest.  Christian,  throogh  importunities  and  threats,  consented, 
after  some  remonstrance,  to  this  scandalous  requisition,  and  count  Rantiau  was  despatched  to  the 
queen's  apartments,  at  this  untimely  hour,  to  execute  the  king's  orders.  She  was  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Cronenburgh,  and  Brandt  and  Stru^isee  were  also  seised  in  their  beds,  imprisoned,  and  put 
in  irons.  The  queen  dowager  and  her  adherents  now  assumed  the  government  Struensoe,  threatened 
with  torture,  and  to  avoid  it,  after  repeated  examinations,  confessed  that  he  had  conducted  a  cri- 
minal intrigue  with  Matilda,  and  at  length  ha  and  Brandt  were  beheaded,  April  S8,  1778.  The 
evidence  against  the  queen  consisted  in  a  number  of  ciromnstaneeB,  all  of  tbem  susceptible  of  an 
innocent  oxplanation,  sworn  to  by  her  attendants,  who  were  employed  as  spies.  It  is  true  that  her 
own  signature  affixed  to  a  oonfeasion  was  alleged  against  her ;  but  this  signature  proves  nothing  but 
the  baseness  of  her  enemies,  and  their  malice.  8chack,  who  was  sent  to  interrogate  her  at  Cronen- 
burgh, was  received  by  Matilda  with  indignation,  when  he  spoke  of  h<»  connexion  with  Struenseo. 
When  he  showed  Struensee's  confession  to  her,  he  artfully  intimated  that  the  fallen  minister  would 
bo  subjected  to  a  cruel  death  If  he  was  found  to  have  falsely  criminated  the  queen.  **  What ! " 
exclaimed  Matilda, "  do  you  think  if  I  were  to  confirm  his  declaratioa,  I  should  save  tho  life  of  that 
unfortunate  man  ?"  Schack  answered  with  a  low  bow.  The  queen  took  a  pen,  wrote  the  first  syl- 
lable of  her  name,  and  fainted  away.  Sohack  comi^etcd  the  sigaatare^  and  bore  away  the  fatal 
document  In  triumph.  Struensee's  confession  was  obtained  by  threats  of  torture,  fkeflitated  by  some 
hope  of  life,  und  influenced  by  a  knowledge  that  the  prooeedtufs  sfainst  the  queen  could  not  be 
carried  beyond  a  divorce. 
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hhn  the  surname  of  CaUphatet,  1041.  Zoe  and  her  sitter,  Theodom,  were  made 
sole  eaaprestes  by  the  populace  ;  but  after  two  moDths,  Zoe,  ■lihougM  bbe  wag  aixry 
years  of  age,  took  for  her  third  husband  Constantine  X.,  wbo  succeeded  to  the  empire 
in  1042.     See  Eastern  Empire. 

ZOOLOGY.  The  animal  kingdom  was  divided  by  Linnseus  into  six  cUs«eii»  yiz. — 
Mammalia,  which  includes  all  animals  that  suckle  their  young ;  AveM,  or  birds ; 
Amphibiaf  or  amphibious  animals  ;  PUees,  or  fishes  ;  InMCcta^  or  in»ecia ;  Vermes, 
or  worms ;  a.d.  1741.  From  this  period,  the  science  of  zoology  has  had  many 
distinguished  professors,  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  was  the  baron  Cuvier,  who 
died  in  Paris,  May  13,  1832.  The  Zoological  Gardens  of  London  were  opened  in 
April  1827 ;  the  society  was  chartered  March  27,  1829.  On  the  demolition  of 
Ezeter  'Change,  in  1829,  the  menagerie  of  Mr.  Cross  was  temporarily  lodged  in  the 
King's  Mews,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  1832. 
The  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dublin  were  opened  in  the  same  year. 

ZORNDORFF,  Battls  or,  between  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies,  the  former  com- 
manded by  the  king  of  Prussia,  obtaining  a  memorable  victory  over  the  forces  of  the 
Czarina,  whose  loss  amounted  to  21,529  men,  while  that  of  the  Prussians  did  not 
exceed  11,000,  Aug.  25  and  26,  1758. 

ZUINGLIANS.  The  followers  of  Ulricus  Zuinglius.  This  zealous  reformer,  while 
he  officiated  at  Zurich,  declaimed  against  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  indulgences, 
and  effected  the  same  separation  for  Switzerland  from  the  papal  dominion,  which 
Luther  had  for  Saxony.  He  procured  two  assemblies  to  be  called  ;  by  the  first  he 
was  authorized  to  proceed,  and  by  the  second  the  ceremoniea  of  the  Romish  church 
were  abolished,  1519.  Zuinglius,  who  began  as  a  preacher,  died  in  arma  aa  a  aoldier ; 
he  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  againat  the  Popiah  opponents  of  his  reformed  doctrines,  in 
1531.  The  reformers  who  adhered  entirely  to  Zuinglius  were  called  after  his  name, 
and  also  Sacramentarians. 

ZURICH.  It  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  the  Swiss  confederacy^  of  which  this 
canton  was  made  the  head,  a.d.  1351.  Cession  of  Utznach,  1436.  This  was  the 
first  town  in  Switzerland  that  separated  from  the  church  of  Romf,in  consequence  of 
the  opposition  given  by  Zuinglius  to  a  Franciscan  monic  sent  by  Leo  X.,  to  publish 
indulgences  here,  1519,  et  seg.  A  grave-digger  of  Zurich  poisoned  the  sacramental 
wine,  by  which  eight  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  were  grievously  injured, 
Sept.  4,  1776.  The  French  were  defeated  here,  losing  4000  men,  June  4,  1799. 
The  Imperialists  were  defeated  by  Msssens,  the  former  losing  20,000  men  in  killed 
and  woonded,  Sept.  24,  1799.    See  Switzerland. 
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Abba-Thullb  ;  Ptelew  iBUrnds,  390. 
Abdalla,  kinff  of  Candihar,  167 
AbdalUh  ;  Morocco,  350 
Abdel-Kader ;  Morocco,  350 
Aboard;  his  amour, 2 
Abercromby,  sir  R.,  battle  of  Alez< 

aadria;  Trinidad,  518 
Aba'd«6n,  earl  of,  minister,  7 
Abingdon,  earl  of ;  his  trial,  513 
Abrantea,  duke  of.  See  Junoi. 
Acbar,  tbe  illustrious,  WR 
Acoa  Laurentia ;  courtesan,  172 
Acbcua  founds  Achaia,  4 
Achains,  king  of  Scotland,  504 
Acbmet,  emperor  of  Turkey,  521 
Acilius ;  templel ;  statues,  484, 500 
Acron,  of  Agrigentum,  36.  196 
Aetuariua ;  purgatiTes,  431 
Adair,  aeijeant,  384 
Adalbert,  St ;  Pruaaia.  429 
Adams,  Jobn  ;  U.  States,  19,  525 
Adams,  lieut.,  killed  in  a  duel,  517 
Adams  V.  Dundas ;  trial ;  feeduc- 

tion,516 
Addington.  Mr. ;  his  ministry,  7 
AddiRon,  Joseph  ;  C.  L.  I.  O,  131 
Adelaide,  queen,  434** 
Adelais,  queen  of  Henry  L  434* 
Adelmus ;  see  ci  Wells,  546 
Adhdm,  St. ;  see  of  Salisbury,  457 

AnifrNlSTRATIOKS,  6 

Adolphus  Fredorio,  of  Sweden,  493 
Adrian ;  Rome,  447 
Adrian  I.,  pope,  400 
Aedaa,  prinoe  of  N.  Wales,  640 
.£geiu;  Athens,  42 
JBgtaieta,  Paolns^  401 
.Agfsthoa;  Mycenc,  353,  364 
Amilianns,  emperor  of  Rome,  448 
.£neas ;  Greece,  241 
.£ropae,  king  of  Maoedon,  384 
JEmhyXxa,  Ul4a|( 
i£sop ;  bis  Fablti,  10, 206 
JBtolus,  of  BUS,  10 
Agaroemn<m ;  Mycenae,  353, 354 
Agatboclcs ;  Carthage,  100 
Ape,  propr.  of  the,  trial  of,  517* 
Agesander ;  Laoooon,  296 
Agesihius ;  Sparta,  482* 
Agis ;  Sparta,  482* 
Agnodioe;  midwifery,  343. 
Agrioola,  in  Britain.  87 


Agricola,  in  Scotland,  96 

Agricola ;  Wales,  530 

Agricola  ;  the  wall  of,  399 

Agricola,  John  ;  Antinomians,  26 

Aholiab ;  sculpture^  464 

Alaric,  the  Goth,  220,  276 

Alba,  Kings  of,  13 

Albemarle,  lord ;  Cuba,  159 

Albert,  of  Austria,  261 

Albert,  of  Austria,  45,  76 

Albert  I.,  sumamed  Achilles,  430 

Albert,  of  Brandenburg,  429 

Albert,  prbice  consort,  197, 434**  ; 
regency  bill,  441 

Alcamenes ;  Sparta,  482* 

Aldbiades ;  naval  battles,  357 

Alcock,  Mr. ;  duel,  182 

Aldebert;  impostor,  264 

Aldholme;  poetry  in  England,  406 

Alectus,  in  Britain,  87 

Alexander  the  Great,  443 ;  Arbela, 
S9;  Egypt,  192;  Granicus, 
240 ;  Greece,  241 ;  Issue,  S76 ; 
Jerusalem,  281  ;  Macedon, 
324  ;  Persia,  304 ;  the  Gordian 
knot,  238 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  45, 
179,  303, 452 

Alexander,  king  of  Scotland,  461 

Alexander  XL,  463 

Alexander  III.,  463 

Alexander  I ,  pope,  410 

Alexander  II.,  pope,  411 

Alexander  III.,  pope,  400 

Alexander  V.,  pope,  411 

Alexander  YL,  pope,  411 

Alexander  of  Paris,  16 

Alexander,  Bfr.,  M&mimg  Jour- 
nal \  trial,  516 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  20, 372 

Alexius  Angelns,  188 

Alfred  the  Great,  140, 158, 196*,  344 

Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  n.,  352 

Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  16 

AU  Pacha,  of  Janina,  521 

Alibaud,  French  assassin,  221* 

Alleyne,  Edward;  Dolwioh  col- 
lege, 183 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  122 

Almeida,  Lorenzo,  386 

Alphonsus  of  Arragon ;  Sicily.  470 

Alphonsus  IV.  of  Arragon,  459 

Alphonsus  XL  ;  the  Moors^  349 


Alphonsus,  of  CastOe,  18 
Alphonsus,  of  Portugal,  416 
Alphonsus,  of  Spain,  the  Chaste, 

the  Wise,  6(0.,  112,479 
Alpinus ;  Dublin,  180 
AIsop,  Mr.  Joseph,  trial  of,  617 
Alstedius ;  cyclopedias,  161 
Alva,  duke  of ;  Antwerp,  27 
Alvanley,  lord  ;  duel,  182 
Alvinzy,  field-marshal,  32 
Alyathes.  king  of  Lydia,  323 
Al3rpins,  of  Alexandria;  dwarf,  184 
Amadeus,  of  Savoy,  25 
Amenophis ;  Egypt,  192 
Ambrica,  Presidents  of,  527 
Americus  Yeepucius,  20 
Amherst,  lord  ;  India,  122*,  268 
Arophiotyon,  21, 178,  376 
Amullus ;  Alba,  13 
Amnrath,  of  Turkey,  520 
Amurath  IV. ;  Beyrout,  68 
Amyntas,  of  Maoedon,  324 
Anacreon,  of  Teos,  22 
Anastasia ;  dwarf,  184 
Anaxagoras ;  earthquakes,  186 
Anaxandrides,  334 
Anaximander,  889, 331,  667 
Anaximenes  of  Miletus,  13 
Anoaster,  Robert,  duke  of,  317 
Andhelme;  ballads,  48 
Andr^,  major ;  executed,  23 
Andrew,  St,  of  Scotland,  23,  466 
Andronicus ;  the  drama,  178 
Andronicus ;  Eastern  empire,  18R 
Angela,  St ;  Ursnline  nuns»  6«* 
Angslo,  Mkhad,  484 
Aagerstein,  John  Jnlius,  94 
Anglessy,  marquess  of,  310 
Angria,  the  pirate,  267 
Ax^ou,  duke  of ;  Jamao^  278 
Ax\)ou.  first  carl  of,  403 
Anjou,  Charlee  of ;  Naples,  S66 
Aqjon,  Maxgaretof ;  St  Albans,  14 
Ankerstrom,  count ;  Sweden,  493 
Anna  Boleyn,    queen  of  Henry 

VIII.,  434** 
Anne,  regnant  queen  of  England, 

l<n,  434"' 
Anne  of  Cleves,  queen,  434** 
Anne  Hyde,  queen,  434** 
Anne^  consort  of  James  I.  434** 
Anne,  queen  of  Richard  IL,  4S4* 
Anne,  queen  of  Richard  IIL,  434* 
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Anion,  admlnl.  4.  188, 358 
Anthony.  St. ;  monk,  348 
Antigonus ;  battle  of  Ipnus,  873 
Antigonuv ;  Sparta,  4«2** 
Antigonus ;  profiles,  487 
Antfochus  the  Great,  21 
Antiochus,  takes  Jerusalem,  881 
Antiochus ;  Syria,  435 
Antlpatcr :  battle  of  Cranon.  155 
Antlphiles ;  painting,  382 
Antlpopes.    See  Pap^s,  410 
Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  161 
Antoninus  Pius,  335, 401 
Antony,  Mark.  5,  34, 1J»,  397,  407 
Apollinarius,  87 
ApollodoruB.  510 
ApoUonius;  Byrla,  493 
Appins  Claudius,  536 
Applegarth ;  printing-rollen,  485 
A  pries;  Egypt,  198 
Aram,  Eugene,  805,  513 
Arbaces ;  Media,  340 
Arcadia,  Kings  of,  30 
Aroadius  and  ilonorlus,  448 
Areas,  of  Arcadia,  30 
Arohelaus,  of  Cappadocia,  106 
Archelaus,  of  Maoedon,  385 
Archemorus,  363 
Archilochus ;  Iambic  verse,  863 
Archimedes ;     mechanics,    339  ; 
mensuration,    341 ;    organs, 
379 ;     reflectors,    440 ;    the 
acrovr,  463 ;  the  planetarium, 
488** 
Archytas;  automatons,  46 
Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  430 
Ardesoif,  Mr.,  cock-fighting,  134 
Ardysus,  king  of  Lydia,  323 
Aretin,  Guy;  music,  358 
Aaoos,  Kings  of,  33 
Argyle,  duke  of ;  Shcriffmuir,  467 
Ariarathes,  of  Cappadocia,  106 
Ariarathes,  crucified,  158 
Ariobarsanoo,  of  Pontus,  408 
Aris,  governor ;  prisons,  486 
Aristarchus.  of  Saraos,  835,  400 
AristKUS ;  Cyrene,  162 
Aristseus ;  conic  sections,  144 
Arlstides  the  Just,  42,  338 
Aristippus  the  Elder.  162 
Aristocmtes,  of  Arcadia,  30 
Aristophanes,  443 
Aristotle ;  botany,  79 ;  Alexander's 
tntor,  385;  mechanics,  339; 
metaphysics,   348 ;    philoso- 
phy, 393 
Arias  ;  the  Arians,  33 
Arkwrlght ;  cotton-spinning,  158, 

3U0«,  483 
Arilngton,  lord,  cabal,  96 ;  Intro- 
duces tea.  496 
Arietta,  of  Falalse.  850 
Armbxu,  Kings  of,  34 
Armlnlus:  tho  Arminlans,  35 
Arnold,  Bfr. ;  balloons,  49 
ArsBoes ;  Partbia.  368 
Artabasasb  king  of  Pontos,  406 
ArtftTasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  34 
Artaxerzoi^  384. 448 
▲itutiM,  king  of  ArmailA,  34 


Artemisia ;  mausoleum,  338 
Artuis,  Count  d' ;  duel,  181 
Arundel,  lord;    Parian   marble, 

37.385 
Ascanins  founds  Alba,  13 
Asdrubal ;  Carthage.  110 
AKellius ;  lymphatics.  895, 384 
Ash  burton,  lord  ;  U.  States,  527 
Ashe,  American  general.  85 
Ashford,  Mary ;  murdered,  88,  56 
Ashley,  lord  ;  cabal,  96 
Ashley,  of  I>or8et,  lord,  96 
Ashmole,  Ellas,  38 
Ash  ton,  colonel;  Wlgan,  ftM 
Ashur ;  builds  Nineveh,  47 
Asicus,  St ;  Elphln,  195 
Asko ;  pilgrimage  of  grace,  400 
Aslett,Rob. ;  his  trial,  514 
Asaheton,  William,  131 
Assise,  Francis  de,  889 
Assyria,  Kings  of,  39 
Astley,  lord ;  Naseby,  355 
Aston,  sir  A. ;  Drogheda,  179 
Aston,  Mr.  Harvey ;  duel,  181 
Astor,  of  Ampblpolis,  31 
Astyagea ;  Media,  340 
Athanaaius ;  the  Creed,  41 
Athelstan  ;  the  Mint,  345 
Athenodorus ;  Laocoon,  898 
Athrivs,  Kings,  Ao.  of,  48 
Athlone,  earl  of,  484( 
Athol,  duke  of;  Man,  330 
Athol,  earl  of;  Edinburgh,  191 
Athol,  earl  of ;  the  regicide,  395 
Athothes;  hieroglypnics,  18,  356 
AtoBsa ;  marriage  by  sale,  334 
Attila,  the  Hun,42*,  859 

ATT0R.irKy-GKNRRAL8,  43 

Auchmuty,  sir  Samuel,  5ft,  348 
Auckland,  lord ;  India,  868 
Augustin.  St,  87,  105, 125.  314,446 
Augubtus  Conar,  5, 374,  447 
Auletas ;  Egypt,  193 
Auliana  ;  Dublin,  180 
Aumaile,  duke  de,  881* 
Aurelian,  emperor  of  Rome,  448 
Aurelius,  Ambrosius,  151 
AureliusCarus;  Rome,  448 
Aurelius.  Bfarcus ;  Rome,  448 
Aurelius  Probus  ;  Rome,  448 
Aurungxebe ;  India,  866 
Austin,  St.;  tee Auguttin,  St. 
ArsTRiA,  Emperors  of,  45 
Austria,  don  John  of ;    battle  of 

Lepanto,  303 
Arerani ;  diamonds,  171 
A  visa,  queen  of  John,  434* 


Babington  ;  bis  conspiracy,  46 
Babyloiv,  Kings  of,  47 
Bacchus,  47, 149 

Back,  Capt ;  his  ezpedltloni,  371 
Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  41,  300 
Bacon,  sir  Nicholas,  minister,  6 
Bacon,  Roger  ;  camera  luolda ; 
loadstone,  )1 1 ;  maglo-lantem, 
387;  magnet,   aS8;    optloa, 
377  i  q>cotaclfla,  4aa** 


BafBn,  Wm. ;  DaAn's  bay.  48 
Bagnal.  lieut ;  duel,  188 
Bagration,  prince ;  Mohilow,  347 
Bagster.  Miss  M. ;  murdered,  516 
Bagueley,  Dnmnmond,  Jic ;  trial, 

515 
Bailey,  rev.  W.,  trial  for  forgery, 

517* 
Baillie,  cold&el ;  Arcot,  38 
Baillie,  general ;  Alford.  16 
Bain,  aims  at  the  queen,  197 
Baird,  major-gen. ;  India,  326,  466 
Baird,  sir  David,  106 
Bajaxet  of  Turkey,  580 
Balchan,  admiral;  Aldemey,  15 
Baldwin  II., king  of  Jerusalem.  499 
Bales,  P. ;  stenography,  100. 486 
Balfour,  John,  of  Burley,  462 
Baliol,  Edward,  king,  463 
Baliol,  John  ;  Oxford,  J81 
Baliol.  John  ;  Scotland.  461 
Ballasteros;  Ximera,568« 
Balroerino,  lord,   805,  430,  468*. 

513 
Baltimore,  lord,  the  notorious,  513 
Bannister,  Mr. ;  theatres.  503* 
Baradseus,  Jacob ;  Jacobites,  877 
Barbaroasa ;  Tunis,  520 
Barber.  Fletcher.  Saunders,  and 

Dorey;  trial,  517* 
Barclay,  captain,  pedestrian,  58 
BarcUy,  Robert,  of  Ury.  432 
Barclay.  Perkins,  ik  Co. ;  brewers, 

415 
Barentx ;  his  expedition,  371 
Barker,  Robert ;  panOTamas,  384 
Barlow;  repeating  watches,  131 
Barlowe.  William.  148 
Bamett,  Geo.,  his  trial.  515 
Barrett,  capt. ;  the  sliip  Cuei^er- 

land,  160 
Barrie,  capt. ;  naval  action,  359 
Barrlngton,  Mr. ;  duel,  181 
Harrington,  pickpocket  446,  513 
Barron,  the  Misses  ;  drowned,  551 
Barton,  Dr. ;  insurance,  870 
Barton,  Elizabeth,  856,  865 
Bascbi,  Matthew  ;  Capuchins,  107 
Basil,  St;  Basilians,  54 
Basil,  of  Russia.  452 
Basilowits.  John,  of  Russia,  458 
Bass ;  Bass's  stralU,  54 
Bathturst,  earl;  minister,  117 
Bathyllus ;  pantomimes,  384 
Bayle  ;  hU  dictionary,  172 
Bsyley,  lieut ;  duel ;  killed.  188 
Baynard,  GooffVey ;  combat  138 
Bean,  trial  of.  517* 
Beauchamp,  Henry  de,  &50 
Beauhamais,  Eugene,  877,  346 
Beaulieu,  general ;  Lodi,  312 
Beaumont  Mr. ;  duel,  188 
Beaumont  vlsoount,  536 
BeauToir,  sir  J.  de;  trial  of,  517 
Beaaley,  Mr. ;  theatres,  508 
Becket,  Thomas  4, 68. 105 
Beckford,  Mr.;   Fonthill  abbey, 

817 
Bedford,  duke  of ;  duel,  189 
Bedford.duke  of ;  lord  lle«t.l8, 319 
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Bedford,  duke  of ;  Fnmoe,  220 
Dedford.  Geo.  Nerille,  dake  of.  369 
Bedingfleld,  Anne  ;  burnt,  5i3 
Beeby,  William:  longevity.  316 
Bebem,  Martin  ;  the  Asores,  46 
Behring  ;  Behriog's  straits.  63 
Bkloium.  Kings  of.  64 
B<4inus  Magnus,  70 
Belisarius,  336, 374 
Bell,  Dr. ;  Lancasterian  schools, 

296 
Bell,  professor,  315 
Bellumont,  lord ;  duel.  181 
Bellingbam,  assassin.  206 
Bellingham,  sir  Daniel,  319 
Belus  ;  temple  of  Babel,  46 
Ben-Asber ;  the  Bible,  69 
Benbow,  admiral ;  Carthagena.  SS8 
Bentinck.  lord  Wm.  •  India.  268 
Berenger,  Butt,  lord  Cochrane,  and 

others ;  trial.  AI5 
Berengera,  queen  of  Rich.  I.,  434*^ 
BerentbobalduSy  24 
Beresfurd,  lord ;  Albuera,  14 
Bcresford,  lord  J.  ;  suicide.  490 
Berkeley  cause,  trial  of  the,  515 
Berkeley,  lord  ;  New  Jersey,  20 
Berkeley,  bon.  C. ;  duel,  182 
Bermudas.  Juan,  67 
Bern,  abbot  of  Cluny,  13^ 
Bemadotte,  king  of  Sweden,  169, 

493 
Bernard,  Sir  Thomas.  89 
Berrl.  duke  and  duchess  de,  221'K 
Berr3%  lieut. :  trial.  514 
Bertie,  lady  Oeorgina  C,  317 
Berwick,  duke  of,  297 
Berwick,  duke  of ;   Almanza.  18 
Berwick,  duke  of ;  Newry,  366 
Berwick;  wood -engraving.  199. 556 
sssassin  of  Darius,  394 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  68 
t,  captain  ;  duel,  182 
Betterton  ;  the  drama,  178 
Betty,  master )  theatres,  50S 
Berem,  prince ;  Breslau,  84 
Bexaleel  ;  sculpture,  464 
Blela ;  his  comet,  139 
Big  Sam,  P.  of  Wales'  porter,  233 
Bird,  the  boy ;  trial,  516 
Bishop,  the  murderer,  94 
Black,  Dr. ;  duel,  182 
Black,  Dr. ;  magnesia,  328 
Blackstone.  on  tithes.  506 
Blaeu,  Wm. ;  printing-press,  425 
Blair.  Dr.,  443 
Blake,   admiral ;     Algiers,    16  ; 

Dover  Straits,  357 ;  Portland 

isle,  416  :  SanU  Cruz,  458* 
Blakeeley,  Rob. ;  trial  of,  517 
Blanohard,  madame ;  balloon.  212 
Blanohard,  madame.  49 
Blandy.Miss;  her  trial.  513 
Bleddyn  ab  Cynvyn ;  Wales.  540 
Bllgh.  captain  v.  Mr.  Wellesley 

Pole ;  trial,  516 
BUfb,  captain;  mutiny  of  the 

iiiip  Bountpf  80 
Blif  h,  Mr. ;  murdarad.  614 
Btanfleld,  bishop ;  ftokinr,  tt9 


Blood  ;  his  conspiracy,  75, 145 
Blood,  Mr.,  Clare,  murdered,  517 
Bluchor,  marshal,  278,  3U7 
lilundcU.  lieut ;  duel ;  kUled,  182 
Ik>adicea,  queen,  K7 
Boardman,  capL ;  duel ;  killed,  182 
Boccaccio.  75 

Bodington  trial ;  crim,  con.  514 
BcBOTiA,  Sovereigns  of,  76 
Boeticber ;  Dresden  china,  179 
Bogle  V.  Lawson,  printer  of  Thf 

Times,  517. 
Bohemia,  king  of ;  "Ich  dien,"  263 
BoHKUiA,  Kings  of,  76 
Bohemia,  John,  duke  of,  156 
Boiroimhe,  Bryan,  king,  132.  250 
Bolam.  Mr.  •  tried  for  murder,  517 
Boldero,  captain ;  duel,  182 
BolesUius  I.  of  Poland,  405,  429 
BoIeslauB  II.  of  Poland,  405 
Boleslaus  III.  of  PoUmd,  406 
Boleslaus  IV.  of  Poland,  406 
Bolingbroke,  lord  ;  deism,  167 
Bolivar ;  Colombia.  137 
Bolton.  Matbew,  71 
Bonar,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  515 
Bonavisa.  Anthony  ;  distaff,  173 
Booth.  Mr.  ;  theatres,  502* 
Borde,  Andrew;  called  the ''Merry- 
Andrew,"  341 
Boroham  family ;  murdered,  514 
Borelll ;  mechanics,  9,  339 
Borowlaski,  count ;  dwarf,  184 
Borringdon,  lady  ;  crim.  con.,  514 
Boscawen,  admiral,  358 
Bo^FHORUS,  Kings  of,  79 
Boswell,  sir  Alexander ;  duel,  182 
Bothwell.  earl  of ;  ScoUand,  191*, 

462 
Bottle  Conspirators.  Ireland,  510 
Bouchet,  Anthony,  264 
Bouille,  marquis  de,  304 
Boulton  and  Watt;  coinage,  136 
Bourbon,  Anthony  de,  80 
Bourbon,  duke  of ;  duel,  181 
Bourbon    family    restored,  and 

afterwards  banished  France, 

221 
BourgainviUe ;  circumnavigation, 

128 
Bourgeois,  sir  Francis,  183 
Bourignon,  Antoinette,  81 
Bourmont,  marshal,  Algiers,  16 
Bourrienne,  M.,  221* 
Bowes,  Miss,  of  Durham,  488 
Boyd,  capt. ;  duel :  murdered,  182 
Boydell,  alderman,  81 ,  89 
Boyle,  earl  of  Orrery ;  Orrery,  379 
Boyle,  hon.  Robert,  398,  451 
Brabant,  duke  of ;  merchants,  9 
Bradley,  admiral ;  trial,  515 
Braham,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Brah^  Tycho ;  artificial  globe,  235 
Brandenburgh  family,  82 
Brandreth,  the  Luddite,  170 
Brandt,  count.  567 
Brandt ;  cobalt,  133 ;  phosphorus^ 

398 
Brekespeare,  Nicholas;  pope, 409 
,  sir  Gordon  ;  Chinai  122* 
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Brendon,  St  Qonfert,  132 
Brenn.  capt.  ;  ship  J7f6emta,S56 
Brennus.  prince  of  Britain,  86 
Brent,  Foulke  de,  145 
Brereton,  colonel ;  Bristol,  86 
BrewHter,  Mr. ;  kaleidoscope,  885 
Brio.  Mr. ;  duel ;  kUled,  182 
Bridport,  lord,  359 
Bricnne,  Mons.  de,  372 
Bright,  Mr. ;  corpulency,  \Sl* 
Brindley,  Mr. ;  tunnels.  Ao.,86,A80 
Briscoe.  Mr. ;  antarctic,  25 
Bristol,  mayor  of,  trial,  517 
Britain,  Kings  of ;  see  Britain,  87 
Britton,  T.,  small-coal  man,  532 
Broke,  captain  ;  the  Shannon  fH« 

gate.  121 
Brougham,  lord,  Iord-chanoellor» 

117;  queen's  trial,  264 
Brown,  gen. ;  battle  of  Prague,  490 
Browne,  American  gen.,  123, 210 
Browne,  Usnnah,  murdered,  517 
Browne,  Robert ;  Brownists,  00 
Brownrigg,  Eliz. ;  her  trial,  513 
Brownrigg,  general ;  Candy,  100 
Bruce,  the  Traveller,  90 
Bruce,  David  ;  Nevill's  Cross,  383 
Bruce,  Edward,  34,  183.  273 
Bruce.  Robert ;  battle  of  Bannook- 

bum,  51  ;  of  Durham,  184 
Bruce,  Michael,  e»q.,  299 
Brucher,  Antonio ;  coinage,  136  - 
Brudenell,  lord ,  v.  Wathen,  517 
Brunei ;  Thames- tunnel,  501 
Bruno,  of  Cologne,  1  iO 
Brunswick,  duke  of,  killed,  433 
Brunswick,  duke  of,  deposed,  00 
Brunswick,  family  of,  90 
Brunt.    Davidson,   Tbistlewood, 

Ings,  and  Tidd,  113 
Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  146 
Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  Phllippi,  307 
Bryan  Boiroimhe,  132,  250 
Buchan,  captain,  371 
Buckingham,  duke  of ;  oftbal,  06 
Buckingham,  duke  of ;  duel,  180 
Buckingham,   Stafford,  duke  of, 

317 
Buckingham,    Villiers,  duke  of, 

minister,  6 :  dress,  179 ;  mur- 
dered, 196** 
Buckingham,  marquess  of,  310 
Bufalmaco ;  caricatures,  107 
Bularohus  ;  colours  in  plotures, 

399 
Bunn,  Mr.  Alfred  ;  theatres,  509 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon.    See  JTa* 

poleon. 
Buonaparte,  Jerome,  abdlcatai^  2 
Buonaparte,  Joseph,  2;  Madrid, 

327 ;  Naples,  355 ;  SicUy,  470; 

Spain,  480 
Buonaparte,  Louis ;  Holland,  058 
Burbage,  James ;  plays,  178, 404 
Burdett,  sir  Francis ;  duel,  182 ; 

arrested,  197 ;  the  riot,  445 ; 

his  trial.  515 
Burdock,  Mary  Ann,  517 
Burden,  Mr.,  murdered,  517 
Burgoyne,  g«a.  ;  Saratoga,  4fl84( 


BnUnleT,  bMiop ;  Bmifiir,  49 
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Clement  VIIL,  ponUff,  966 
Clement.  Jacques ;  regicide,  28U 
Clement,  Julian ;  midwifery,  344 
Cleombrotus  king  of  Sparta,  303 
Cleomenes;  Sparta,  ASi** 
Cleopatra,  queen,  A,  193, 440 
Clifford,  lord  :  R.  Catholics,  446* 
Clifford,  sir  Thomas ;  oabal,  96 
Clinton,  sir  H. ;  York  town,  665 
Clive,  colonel ;  India,  32, 267 
Clive,  lord ;  Plassey,  403 
Clonourry,  lord,  v.  Piers ;  trial,  614 
Cloae,  Mr. ;  duel ;  kUled,  182 
Clothaire,  king  of  France.  280 
aovis,  of  France,  132. 815,443, 467 
Clymer;  bis  printing-preas,  428 
Clysthmes ;  ostracism,  3tK) 
Cobb,  oapt;  Kent  Indiaman,  886 
Cebbett,  WUliam ;  trials.  514, 515 
Cobden,     Mr.  ;      Anti.«om  law 

league,  150 
Cobham,  lord ;  roasted  alive,  446 
Coburg,  prince  of ;  Fleurus,  815 
Coooeins,  John.  133 
Cochrane,  lord  ;  stock  fraud,  487 
Cochrane,  sir  A. ;  Basseterre,  359 
Cooking,  Mr. ;  balloons,  49 
Codrington,  adml. ;  Navarino,  360 
Codms ;  Athens,  ii 
Cbke,  sir  Edward  ;  on  sleep,  476 
Colbome,  sir  John ;  Canada,  108 
Coldough,  Mr. ;  duel ;  killed,  188 
Coleman,  St.,  132,  179.  888 
Collatinus.  321 
Collingwood,  lord,  359 
Collins,  goyr.  of  Uobart  Town,  267 
Colman,  Mr. ;  theatres,  508 
Colpoys,  admiral, 353 
Columba,  St^  876, 286,  438 
Columbiere ;  armorial  bearings,  35 
Columbus  ;  America,  20, 465, 466 
Columbus,  Bartbolomevr,  229,  331 
ColTiUe,  sir  Charles,  100 
Combe,  Oelafield  ft  Co.,  415 
Combcrmere,  lord  :  India,  268 
CoMMANocas  m  Ch»f,  139 
Commodus,  emperor,  166,  448 
Comnenua;  Eastern  empire,  188 
Comnenus.  Angelus,  23 
Oomnemis  Alexis ;  Pontus,  408 
Comyn,  Mr.,  trial  uf,  atEnnis,  516 
CoDd^,  Louis,  prince  of,  278 
Conflans,  French  admiral,  435 
Confucius,  of  China,  128 
Congalus,  king  of  Scotland,  462* 
Congleton,  lord  ;  suicide,  490 
Cungreye,  sir  Wm.,  144,  212,  446 
Conon,  Athenian  com.,  357,  482* 
Conrad,  emperor  of  Germany,  231 
Conrad  II.,  of  Germany,  93 
Conradin  of  Naples,  365 
Constantino,  king  of  Scotland,  463 
Constantine,  emperor,  8 ;  Britain, 

87 ;  Eastern  Empire,  188,443 ; 

Rome,  447 
Constantine ;  standard  of  "  In  hoc 

tigno  vincest"  269 
Constantine  III.,  188 
Constantine  IV. ;  monasteries,  347 
CoBstantius ;  Home,  447 


Ccmway.hon.  Henry  Sejrmour,  140 
Cook,  captain :  his  voyages,  128, 
147.  37J  :    Botany  Bay.  81) : 
Flattery  Cape,  214 ;  New  He- 
brides. 258  :    New  Zealand. 
666 ;  Otaheite,  380 ;  Owhyhee, 
381;  Port  Jackson.  414 
Cook,  capt ;  Kfnt  Indiaman,  286 
Cook,  Dr. ;  Scotland,  462* 
Cook,  Mrs.,  murdered,  617 
Cooke,  Blix.,  tried  for  murder,  517 
Cooke.  Geo,  Fred. ;  theatres,  502 
Cooper,  Mr. ;  slavery,  476 
Cooper,  trial  of,  for  murder,  517* 
Cooper,  Hackney  monster,  614 
Coote,  sir  Eyre ;  India,  39  J  08,  386 
Cope,  sir  John ;  Prestonpans,  423 
Copernicus,  his  system,  43, 148, 477 
Coram,  captain;  the  Foundling 

Hospital,  219 
Corbred,  king  of  Scotland,  462* 
Corday,  Charlotte,  221 
Corder,  Wm. ;  trial  of,  516 
Corin  ;  libertines,  305 
CoaiNTH,  Kings  of,  149 
Corinthian  Moid ;  models,  346 
Coriolanus;  Rome,  446** 
Cork,  earl  of.  81 
Cormac,  bishop  of  Cashel,  110 
Cormac,  king ;  militia,  344 
Cornelia  Mazimiliana,  533 
Cornwall,  captain  ;  Toulon,  358 
Comwallls,  lord,  America,  101, 

685,566 
Comwallis,  marquis,  India,  49; 
his  government,  267 ;   k>rd- 
lieut  ,319;  Seringapatam,  466 
Coroebus ;  Olympiads,  376 
Coropas ;  dwarf,  184 
Corry,  right  hon.  Isaac ;  duel,  182 
Corsica,  Theodore,  king  of,  151* 
Cortereal ;  north-west  passage,  370 
Cortes;  Mexico, 343 
Coryate,  Thos. ;  use  of  forks,  219 
Cosmo  I.,  d.  of  Florence ;  Elba,  416 
Cottenham,  lord,  117 
Cotter,  the  Irish  giant.  832 
Cotton, R. ;  Cottonian  library,  152 
Cotton,  sir  Stapleton,  635 
Couzcy,  sir  John  de,  63, 177>  186 
Courtenay,  the  Tbomite,  446 
Courtois,M.  de;  iodine, 272 
Courvoisier,  trial  of,  Ac,  207. 517 
Cowper,  lord ;  his  ministry,  6 
Cox,  alderman ;  his  lottery,  320 
Cox,  Walter,  the  notorioua,  615 
Coyle,  Mr.  Bernard  ;  duel,  182 
Crane,  sir  Francis  ;  tapestry,  497 
Cranmer,  archbishop,  la5 ;  homi- 
lies, 260 ;  his  martyrdom,  336 
Crassus  Marcus ;  ovation,  381 
Craterus ;  battle  of  Cranon,  166 
Crawfurd,  earl  of,  84 
Crawley,  Mr. ;  trialfor  murder.  514 
Crellin,  Miss ;  abduction  oase^  617* 
Crespigny,  Mr. ;  duel,  182 
Crillon.  duke  de ;  Gibraltar,  233 
Crispianus,  St..  167 
Crispin,  St.  167 
Crockatt,  Miss.  v.  Dick  ;  trial.  51i> 


CrsMQs.  king  of  Lydia,  323 
Croft.  Elizabeth  ;  impostor,  966 
Croft,  sir  Richard  ;  suicide,  490 
Crompton,  Mr. ;  cotton,  152 
Cromwell.  Oliver;  the  protecto- 
rate, 141,  196**;  commons' 
mace,  324 ;  Ireland,  179, 274 ; 
Marston  Moor,  335 ;  Naaeby, 
365 ;  Worcester,  657 
Cromwell,  Richard,   made  pro- 
tector, 196**;  resigns,  idem. 
Cromwell,  lord  Essex,  6,  166, 3ii0, 

441 
Crosbie,  sir  Edw. ;  his  trial,  614 
Cross,  ftlr.  ;  his  menagerie,  668 
Cross,  Miss ;  theatres,  346 
Crouch,  murderer,  trial  of,  517* 
Crown  prince  of  Sweden,  493 
Crowther,  lieut. ;  duel ;  killed,  182 
Croaler,  capt. ;  his  expedition.  371 
Cruiktthank ;  wood-engraving,  656 
Ctesias ;  history,  267 
Cteslbius;  orgsn,  379 ;  pump,  430 
Ctesiphon ;  Ephesus,  200 
Cubitt,  Mr. ;  the  treadmiU,  611 
Cumberland,  duke  of;   Closter- 
seven,  132;  CuUoden,  160; 
Fontenoy,  217 
Cumming,v.  lord  De  Roos,  617 
Curiatii,  the,  25G* 
Curio ;  amphitheatres.  91 
Curran,  John  PhUpot ;  duel,  181 
Cursor,  Papirius,  171 
Curtius.  Marcus,  186,447 
Cuthbert,  St..  108. 184 
Cuthbert,  capt ;  duel,  181 
Cuthbert,  r.  Browne ;  trial,  616 
Cyrus  the  Great ;  Jerusalem,  281 ; 
Media,  340, 443 ;  PeraU,  JSH 
Cyrus,  the  younger,  442,  669 
CzAas  of  Russia,  463 
Cjseml  Geoif  e,  Greece,  941 


D. 

DadaluB,  46  ;  labyrinth,  295 
Dagobert ;  St.  Denis.  170 
Daguerre,  M.,  101 
Dahl,  professor ;  dahlias,  169 
Dalhousie,  earl  of;  In«iia.  268 
Dalmatia.  duke  of.   SoeSoulUMB 
Dalrymple,  sir  Henry,  127 
Duroasius,  ponUff.  158.  410. 605 
Damlens,  the  regicide,  163 
DamnonI,  the ;  Ireland,  273 
Damon  and  Pythias,  163 
Diunpier ;  circumnavigator,  128 
ilanaus ;  Greece,  241,  468 
Dangerfield ;  mail-tub  plot,  339 
Daniel ;  Jerusalem,  981 
Daniel,  8.;  poet-laureate,  404 
Darbon  v.  Itosscr ;  trial,  617 
U'Arcon,  M. ;  Gibraltar.  66 
Dardanus,  of  Uium.  26.3,  619 
Darius ;  Persia,  276, 325,  394 
Dnrius  Oodomanns,  29.  443 
Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  408 
Darling,  Grace,  the  Heroic.  218 
Darmes,  French  aasaMin,  191* 
Daml^,  lord :  Scotland.  191**,  46< 
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DAim,  eunnt,  S57 ;  Torgan,  SM 
Dupbbi  of  Franoe ;  Linoola,  30B 
DATcnant,  sirWm.;  dnma,  154, 

If  11,376 
DftTcnpurt,  Mbs  ;  theatres,  902* 
David,  St. ;  tee  of  St.  David's,  4U 
DavM ;  Jernsalem,  881 
David,  archb.  of  St.  Davldli,  3(» 
David,  George  I  impostor.  284 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  108,  ••61 
Davidge.  Mr. :  theatres,  SOS* 
Davis,  Mr. ;  China,  128* 
Davis,  navigator,  165,  188, 371 
Davis;  his  quadrant,  432 
Davoost,  manhal,  894, 347 
Davy,  sir  Humphrey,  308;  safety 

lamp,  4M 
Day,  Mr. ;  Fairlop  fair,  808 
Dsade  r.  Bingham  Baring ;  trial, 

ftl6 
Deane  and  Monk,  admirals,  397 
De Burgh.  Hubert ;  Whitehall, 549 
De  Cuurcy.  baron  Kinssle,  166, 3£N» 
Dae.  the  astrologer.  40 
D'Boa.  chevalier.  181 
D'Estaign,  count,  66,  230 
D'Ksterre,  Mr.  ;  duel ;  kUled,  182 
D'Etrees.  Dutch  admiral,  356 
Da  Foe,  Daniel,  283 
Da  Foiz,  Gaston ;  Ravenna,  43n 
De  Orasse,  French  admL,  121, 359 
Da  Grey,  earl,  319 
De  Lacy  Evans,  general,  275 
De  Loundrea,  Henry ;  Dublin,  IW 
Demetrius ;  Athens,  420 
Demetrius ;  Macedon,  325 
Demetrius,  the  impostiir,  S64 
Demetrius  Nicanor.  336 
Demetrius,  of  Itussia,  453 
Demodocus,  the  bard.  52 
Demosthenes,  42* ;  philippics,  397 
Denis,  M. ;  transfusion  of  blood,  510 
Denmon,  lord,  4.1, 2JU 
DawMARK,  Kings  of,  109 
Denmark,  Matilda,  of  England, 

queen  of,  566 
Derby,  earl  of;  Isle  of  Sfan,  330 
Derl^,  earl  of ;  Wigan,  500 
Derby,  countess  of ;  theatres,  502 
De  Roos.  Id.,  v.Cumming;  trial.  517 
Da  Ruyter,  Dutch  admiral,  120 
Derwentwater,  earl  of,  243 
Dee  Cartes,  Rend,  109,  437* 
Descharges}  ship-building,  468 
Desmond,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland, 

2A2 
Deepard,ool. ;  conspirator,  145, 170 
Dessaix,  general ;  Marengo,  332 
Dassalines,    the  blHck  emperor; 

St.  Domingo.  175,  252,  337 
Deucalion;  the  deluge.  168 
De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  317 
De  Vere^  Robert ;  duke,  183 
De  Yen,  Robt.,  earl  of  Uxford,  333 
Devonshire,  d.  of;  his  ministry,  6 
De  Winter.  Dutch  admiral,  108 
De  Witt.  Dutch  admiral.  116.  247 
Diana ;  her  temple  at  Bphesus,  171 
Di  Dardi,  Donato ;  sculpture,  464 
Dlbutades;  models,  316 


IKDfcX. 

Dlc^,  Mr.;  his  trial.  615 
DiddBson,CH»tain ;  court-martial, 

516 
Dido,  qoeen  •  Carthage,  109 
Dldot,  Francia  Ambrose,  486 
Didoi.  M  ;  paper-making,  384 
DieMtsch,  general,  48.  566 
Diesbach  ;  prossic  acid,  430 
Digby,  sir  Everard ;  powder  plot. 

246 
Digges.  Leonard;  telescopes*  377, 

489 
Dillon,  Mr.  Luke,  trial  of.  516 
Dimsdale,  Dr. ;  small-pox,  476 
Diocletian  ;  Rome,  173,  335. 449 
Diony»ius,  of  Portugal,  416 
Dkmysius,  tyrant  of  Sfcily,  470 
Dionysius ;  catapult*.  112 
Diophantus ;  algebra,  16 
Dipcnns;  sculpture.  332.  464 
DispalA*  prop,  of ;  trials.  517, 517* 
D'Israeli :  atbenaram,  41 
Diver,  Jenny,  her  trial.  513 
Dixon,  CKg^  ;  ApoUo  frigate,  27 
Dockwra,  Mr. ;  penny-post.  393 
Dodd,  Mr. ;  steam  engine,  485 
Dodd,  Mr.  O. :  architect.  544 
Dodd.  Dr. ;  Magdalcns.  327 
Dodd,  rev.  Dr. ;  forgery,  218 
Doge  of  Venice ;  Adriatic,  8 
Doggct ;  the  coat  and  badge,  175 
Dollond ;  telescopes,  377 
Duniinle,  St. ;  Dominkams,  176 
Donald,  lord  of  the  Itles.  250 
Donald,  king  of  Scotland,  462* 
Donatus ;  the  D«>natists,  176 
Don  Carlos ;  Spain,  480 
Donkin,  sir  Rufane  Shaw,  490 
Doran,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  302 
Dorey,  Gvorgiana,  trial  of,  517* 
Dormer.  lord  :  R.  Catholic,  446* 
D'OrvilUers,  count  de,528* 
Douglas,  earl  of :  Homeldcn.  259 
Douglas,  sir  John  and  lady,  167 
Dowton,  Mr. ;  the  actor,  502 
Doyle,  sir  John ;  PortuipU,  417 
Draco  ;  ancient  laws,  177,  299 
Drake,  sir  Francis,  419, 507 ;  Cadiz. 
97;  California,  99;  circum- 
navigation, 128,177;  his  ship 
the  Pelican.  170 
Drake  and  Howard ;  Armada^  33 
Drebbel :  optics,  343.  377.  MS 
Droehet ;  SicUian  Vespers,  470 
Dronet,  postmaster  of  Varennes, 

530 
Druids^  the,  179 
Drummond.gen. ;  American  war, 

123 
Drummond,Bfr. ;  murdered,  517* 
Drydon,  poet-laureate,  404 
Dubritius,  St.,  Llandaff,  3J1 
Du  Cange :  locks.  31 1 
Duces,  Dutch  admiral,  350,  457 
Du  Casse,  adml. ;  Carthagena.  358 
Duckworth,    air  John ;    Dairda- 

neUea,  164 
Ducrow,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502* 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  286 
Duell,  Wm. ;  bis  return  to  life,  513 


!  Doff,  eaptafa,  trial  r>f.  517 
:  DnggaB.Wm^  tried  for  mnrder.517 
:  Dnmonricx,  gen. ;  Jcmm^»pn^279 
Duke  Humphrey,  183 
Dun.  John  ;  the  bailifT,  183 
Duncan  I. ;  Scotland.  461 
Duncan,  admiral  lord;  rsmper- 
down,  102 :  the  Texel  Beet.  291 
Dundas,  sir  David,  140 
Dundaa.  general ;  Kilcnllcn,  SK7 
Dundas,  lient-cnl. ;  Prccoott,  422 
Dundas,  m^jor,  trial  ot,  516 
Dundee.  Graham,  viaoount,  2S8 
Dunning,  Mr.,  884 
'  Dunstan,  the  turbulent  idlest.  197 
I  Dupetit-Thonars ;  Otaheite,  .W 
'  Duraa.  Charlea ;  Hungary,  261 
Duraxxo,  Charles ;  Naples.  3S5 
Durer ;  engraving  on  wood,  199 
Durliam.  lord ;  Canada.  Utf 
Durham,  William,  arcbd.  of,  50 
Du  Val.  Claude,  446 
Dwyer,  trial  of.  for  murder,  517* 
Dymo^e  family ;  diampionship, 
116 


Eadbald ;  convents  in  England,  147 
Basmtsr    EsiPtac,   Sovereigns  d 

the.  188 
Eaton,  Daniel  Isaac,  74, 514, 515 
Ebba.  abbess  of  Coldingfasm,  IMl 

136 
EchmuhU  prince  of.  See  Danwft 
Edgar.  Athellng.  438 
Edinburgh,  bixhops  of.  191* 
Edmund,  St.;  Bury  St-  EdmnndX 

95 
Edmund  Ironside,  18.  198 
Eilward  the  Cunfe«or,  198 
Edward  the  Martyr,  198 
Edward  I.  khig  of  England.  151,4^ 
Edward  II..  king  of  England.  51, 

196* ;  murdered,  €7 
Edward  III.  196«;  Cressy.  156; 

Sluys,  476 ;  the  Garter,  227 
Edward  IV.,  198,  430 ;  Baraet,  53 ; 

Tewkesbnry,500 ;  TowtOfi,&U9 
Edward  V ,  198 
F^ward  VL,  king  of  England,  124. 

196** 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  196*. 

263 ;  Cressy.  156 ;  FuiUers.  405 
Edwards,  Mr. ;  diffee  houses,  134 
Edwy,  ktaig  of  England,  197 
Egalit^,  Philip  of  Orirons.  198 
Egan.  Mr.;  trial  of.  in  DuUin, 

517* 
^bert,  king  of  England,  89, 197, 

288 
Egcrton.  Mr.;  theatres,  502* 
Eglinton ,  earl  of ;  tournament,  SOB 
EoYPT,  sovereigns  of.  198 
Egyptus,  king  of  Egypt.  199 
Eldon.  lord ;  Id.  •chancellor.  45, 117 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  118, 

158,434* 
Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry  H..  434* 
Eleanor,  queen  uf  Henry  III ,  434* 
Electryon  j  Mycenst,  353 
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Elgfn.  lord ;  Elgin  marblet,  194     i 
Klgln,  lord.  r.  Ferguaon ;  trial,  614 
Elijah,  S81  :  U»iMlat«d.  510 
Elizabeth,  quera.  196«*,  409. 434** 
Elisabeth  Grey,  queen  of  Edward 

IV.,  434* 
Eliaabcth ,  queen  of  Hen.  VII.,  434* 
Elisabeth,  princess,  of  France,  981 
ElisAbeth,  of  York,  450 
EUa;  Nurthumbria,  371 
Ellenborough.  lord,  43,  290,  558 
Ellenborough,  lord  ;  India,  268 
EUiot,  captain ;  China,  122* 
Elliot,  general ;  Gibraltar,  233 
Elliston,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Elphinstone,sir  O.  K.,  106.359,457 
Elsynge,  Wm. ;  Sion  College,  474 
Elton,  Mr;  actor, 502* 
Emmctt,  Hubert;  rebellion,  145, 

439,514 
Emmett,  Thomas  Addis,  423 
Empcdudes ;  suicide,  490 
Encke's  comet,  139 
Enghien,  duke  of ;  his  death,  196 
Enoland,  Kings  of,  197 
EffOLAND,  Queens  of,  434* 
England,  general ;  India,  968 
Ennius,  the  poet ;  stenography,  486 
Enoch  ;  translation  to  heaven,  510 
Entinopus,  builds  Vtmice,  531 
EpaminondAS,  76;  Leuctra,  303; 

Mantinea,  331 ;  Sparta,  482* 
Ephialtes;  Thermopylae,  503 
Epicurus,  of  Athens,  200 
Erasititratus ;  anatomy,  22 
Eraslstratus,  fattier  of  anatomy, 

495 
Erasmus,  441 
Eratosthenes,  34, 167,  482 
Erectheus ;  athenc,  41 
Eric,  king  of  Sweden,  492 
Ericthonius,  109,  118,250,  519 
Erroll,  earls  of,  317 
Erskine,  lord  ;  lord  chancellor,  117 
Eapartero ;  Spain,  70,  480 

c,  eart  of,  minister,  6 
;  battle  of  Newbury,  365 

c,Deyerc'Uz,  earl  of,  1S6**,  439 
Eate,  sir  Augustus  d',  334 
EaCe,  Francis,  archduke  of,  347 
Estrix,  John  de  ;  dwarf,  184 
Bthelbert,  king  of  England ,  197 
Etheldra,  queen  ;  Ely,  195 
Ethebred,  king  of  England,  163, 

19R 
Ethodius,  king  of  Scotland,  462« 
Etruria,  king  of,  387 
Eu,  William,  earl  of ;  combat,  138 
Euohidas;  pede«trianit>m,  390 
Euclid  ;  EUmenU  (if  Euclid,  203 
Endoxia ;  Rome,  448 
Eugene,  king  of  Scothind,  462* 
Eogane,  prince,  64,  520.  567 
Eumelus ;  Bosphonis,  79 
Eumenea  of  Pergamua,  385 
Eumolpus;  eleuslnian  myst,  194 
Eunan,  St ;  Rapboe,  438 
Euripides;  tragedy, 510 
Eurystheus,  of  Mycene,  353 
Enadco,  rer.  L.  *,  laureate,  404 


Euatachtoa ;  thoTBcic  doot,  S04 
Euthalius  introdooea  accents,  4 
Evaldus,  bp.  of  Argyle,  33 
Evander ;  Ciroensian  games,  128 
Evans,  gen.  de  Lacy ;  Spain,  975, 

480 
Evelyn;  horticulture. 259* 
Evenus,  king  of  Scotland,  462* 
Examiner,  prop,  of  the ;  trial,  515 
Exeter,  duke  of ;  conspiracy,  145 
Exeter,  duke  of ;  the  rack,  436 
Exmouth,  lord ;  Algiers,  16 
Eyre,  John,  esq.  ;  transported,  510 
Ezra;  Jerusalem,  281 


Fabius,  Quintus  ;  painting,  382 
Fachan,  St.,  bishop,  287,  450 
Fahrenheit ;  thermometer,  503 
Fair  Rosamond,  449 
Fairfax  ;  Naseby,  355 
Falck,  Dr. ;  the  steam-engine,  485 
Falconbridge;  London,  313 
Falkland,  viscount.  6;  killed,  365 
Falstaff,  sir  J<ihn,  498 
Fancourt,  Samuel ;  libraries,  128 
Farquhar,  Mr  ;   Fonthill  Abbey, 

217 
Farren,  Miss;  theatres,  502 
Fatima,  478 

Faulkner,  Geo. ;  newspapers,  367 
Fauntleroy,  II. ;  forgery,  206,  219 
Faust,  John;  printing. 78, 170,424 
Faustina ;  month  of  October,  374 
Faux,  Guy;  gunpowder  plot,  246 
Fawoett,  ool.  ;  duel ;  killed,  \\H 
Fawcett,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Fedorowitz,  czar  of  Russia,  452 
Felix,  bishopric  of  Norwich,  372 
Felton  ;    assassinates     Bucking- 
bam,  4)6 
Fenning,  Eliza,  executed,  206 
Ferdinand, of  Austria,  76 
Ferdinand,  of  Naples,  355 
Ferdinand,  of  Portugal,  418 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Sicily,  470 
Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  480 
Ferdinand,  of  Tuscany,  522 
Ferdinand,  prince  ;  Minden,  345 
Fergus,  king  of  Scotland,  151 ,  463 
Ferrar,  Mr. ;    his  celebrated  ar- 
rest. 210 
Ferrers,  Dr.,  bp.  of  St,  David's,  540 
Ferrers  and  Derby,  earl  of,  372 
Ferrers,  earl ;  hanged,  513 
Fieschi,  the  assassin,  21 1 
Finbarr,  St.  ;  Cork,  150 
Finch,  sir  John  ;ld.  chancellor,  1 17 
Fihdlater,  lord;  chancellor,  117 
Finian,  St,  Achonry,  5 
Finnerty,  Peter ;  trials,  514,  515 
Fitzgerald,  lord  Edward,  42* 
Fitzgerald,  Id.,  V  Mrs.  Clarke, 515 
Fitz-Osbom,  Wm. ;  first  peer,  390 
Fitzpatrick,  Hugh  ;  trial,  515 
Fitzwalter,  Robert  de,  184 
Fitzwilliam,  earl  of ;  ld.-Ueut,  319 
Flaminius ;  Thrasymenus,  504 
Flannock  ;  bis  rebellion,  439 


Flavua,  Titos  Larolua.  172 
Fletcher  of  Saltown ;  ballada,  48 
Hetcher,  will.forger,  trial  of,  517* 
Florence,  Eliz.;  abduction  oaae^  516 
Floroventius,  Leonardus,  26 
Fohi,  of  China,  129 
Folenglo,  Theop. ;  macaroni,  924 
PoUett,  air  Wm.  F.,  43 
Foote,  Mr. ;  theatrea,  259.  509 
Foote,  Mlaa ;  theatrea,  502 
F«H)t6  r.  Hayne ;  trial,  516 
Forbes,  lord ;  borse-guards,  9S0* 
Forest,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Fortescue,  lord  ;  lord  lieut,  319 
Fottrell,  capt ;  duel,  182 
Fourdrinier,  M.  ;  paper,  384 
Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  497 
Fox,  Charles  James,  7,  446;  coa- 
lition, 133 ;  duel,  181 ;  Indi* 

bill,  268 
Fox,  George ;  the  quakors,  432 
Fox,  sir  Stephen ;  Chelsea  colL,  120 
Foxe  ;  his  expedition,  371 
Francb,  Kings  of,  230 
Francis,  St ;  Cordeliers,  149 
Francis,  emp.  of  Germany,  45, 231 
Francis  I.  of  France;  duelling,  181; 

cloth  of  gold,  211 ;  Marignan, 

332;  Pttvin,  300 
Francis  II.,  king  of  France,  291** ; 

marries  Mary  of  Scots.  469 
Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  470 
Francis  ;  bis  assault  on  the  qaeen* 

221** 
Francis,  sir  Philip,  284 
Frankfort,  Id.,  v.  Alice  Lowe,  517* 
Franklin  ;  his  expedition,  371 
Franks  family  ;  murdered,  516 
Eraser,  gen. ;  Alexandria,  16 
Eraser,  v.  Bagley ;  trial,  517* 
Frederick  I.;  Prussia,  429 
Frederick  II. ;  nochkirchen, 957 
Frederick  III.,  347,  429 
Frederick  IV.,  of  Denmark,  160 
Frederick  IV.,  of  Nuremberg,  499 
Frederick  V. ,  of  the  PaUtinate,  420 
Frederick,  prince  of  the  Nether* 

lands,  435 
Frederick- Wm.,  of  Pmssia,  430 
Frederick-Augustus,    of    Poland, 

19,407 
Frederick- Louis,  prince  of  Wales, 

196** 
French,  col. ;  courtmariial,  516 
Friends,  society  of,  432 
Frobisher,  sir  Martin,  32,  293,  S71 
Froila,  king  of  Spain,  482 
Fromantil ;  clocks,  131 
Frost,  John;  chartist,  1 19, 366 
Fulton  ;  the  steam-engine,  486 
Furley,  Mary,  trial  of.  517* 
Fttmeaux,capt ;  Adventur*  Baj, 

9 ;  New  Holland,  364 


G. 

Gafrurius,of  Lodi ;  mnsic,  3S9 
Gale  Jones,  trial  of,  515 
Gale,  Sarah,  and  Greenacre.  517 
Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  344 
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Oftlen ;  phytic,  3B8 
Qfllgaout;  the  Gmnplani,  839 
QalilM;  astronomy,  40;  falling 

bodies,  339;  harmonic  ounre, 

6;  ice,  i63;  the  sun,  49U  ; 

tcdeeooi>ee,  499 
Call ;  phrenolovy,  16&,  306 
Ctellienus;  Rome,44tt 
Oallopping  Hogan ;  raparee,  446 
Gallus  UostilluB ;  Rome,  448 
Oalvanl,  of  Bologna ;  galvanism, 

194,898 
Oalway.  earl  of;  Almanxa,  18 
Gambler,  Id.,  admiral,  64,  148.  359 
Ganganelll,  pope.  418 
Gangeiand,  Coursus  de,  88 
Ganymede,  rape  of,  886 
Gardiner,  bishop,  minister,  6 
Qamerin,  BL  ;  balloons.  49 
Garnet,  the  Jesuit ;  powder  plot, 

946 
Oarrlok ;  theatres,  180. 501 
Oarrow,  sir  William.  43 
Garth.  Dr. ;  Kit-Kat  dub,  891 
Gaston  de  Foix ;  Ravenna,  438 
Gatest  American  gen.,  101, 459 
Ganoonr ;  siege  of  Orleans,  379 
Gaunt,  John  of,  838 
Gausias,  painter  of  Sicyon,  113 
GaTestnns,  fsToritcs  of  Ed.  II..  439 
Ged,  William ;  stereotype,  495, 486 
Gelasius,  primate  of  Ireland,  383 
George,  St.,  of  England,  830 
George  I.  of  England,  4, 190 
George  n. ;  battle  of  Dettingcn,  1 70 
George  III.  of  England,  19S** 
George  IV.  of  England,  199 
Georges ;  his  conspiracy,  230 
Georgi,  the  botanist,  168 
Geramb,  baron.  17 
Gerard,  John ;  physic  garden.  398 
Germanus ;  see  of  Bodor  and  Man, 

477 
GcRUANY.  Emperors  of ,  831 
Geron,  margraTc  of  Lusatla,  489 
Gesler;  his  tyranny.  494 
Oeta ;  murdered  by  Caracalla,  448 
Gibbins,  Mr.,  killed.  445 
Gibbons,  Grinlin,  485 
Gibbs,Biryickery,43 
Giesmar,  Russian  general,  480 
GiflTord,  lieut ;  Kildare,  887 
Gilbert, Dr.;  electricity,  194 
Gilchrist,  earl  of  Angus.  185 
GUlam,  Rd. ;  trUl  of,  516 
Gillespie^  col. ;  Vollore,  531 
Gillespie,  general.  886 
Gillespie,  general ;  duel,  181 
Ginckle,  general ;  Limerick,  307 
Gioja,  F.;  compass,  148, 328,  333 
Glass,  capt ;  his  murderers,  513 
Glastonbury,  abbot  of,  hanged,  235 
Glcichen ;  double  marriage,  334 
Glencoo,  Macdonalds  of.  235 
Glendower,  Owen ;  Wales,  540 
Glerawley,  lord,  v.  Bum ;  trial,  515 
Glouoester,  duke  of ;  marr.  act,  334 
Gobelin,  Giles ;  tapestry,  836 
Goderioh,  viscount ;  his  ministry,? 
Godlva,  the  lady ;  Coventry,  155 
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Godolphfaw  eari ;  his  ministry,  6 
Godwin ;  deism,  167 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  836 
Gog  and  Magog ;  GuildhaU,  8tf 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  43 
Gonzaga,  Louis;  Italy,  877 
Good,  Daniel,  tried  for  murder,  617 
Gordlan ;  Rome,  448 
Gordon,  lord  G. ;  riot,  238. 904. 513 
Gordon,  Lockhard  and  Laudon,  514 
Gossett,  sir  W.,  trespass  case,  617* 
Gough,  sir  Hugh ;  China,  128* 
Gould.  Miss ;  abduction  case,  616 
Gould,  murderer.  617 
Gourlay,  capt. ;  duel ;  killed,  189 
Gowrie;  his  conspiracy,  462 
Grace ;  his  trial  for  murder,  516 
Grafton,  duke  of;  his  ministry,  7 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  888 
Graham,  general   lord.  67;  Bar. 

rosa,  54 ;  St.  Sebastian,  426 
Graham,  of  St  Andrew's,  31 1 
Graham,  R. ;  dreadful  death,  395 
Grammont,  duke  de,  170. 
Granard,  Arthur,  earl  of,  288 
Granby,  marquis  of,  139 
Grandier;  burnt  for  witchcraft, 564 
Granprde,  M.  de. ;  duel,  188 
Grant,  sir  Culqnhoun ;  duel,  188 
Grant,  lieut,  trial  of,  617* 
Grant ;  famous  robber ;  trial  of,  516 
Grantley,  lord,  43 
Gratian ;  Rome.  336,  449 
Grattan,  Rt.  hon.  Henry ;  duel,  182 
Gray,  lady  Jane.  196**,  439 
Qreathead,  Mr. ;  life-boats,  75 
Greatrakes.  Val. ;  impostor.  965 
Greaves,  lord ;  suicide,  490 
Grbbcc.  Sovereigns  of,  840 
Green,  Mr.;  balloons,  49 
Greenacre,  J.,  murderer,  807, 617 
Gr<5goire,  M. ;  convention,  3S6 
Gregory  the  Great.  180, 125, 187 
Gregory  VIL  ;  Italy,  805, 277 
Gregory  XIIL ;  reforms  the  calen- 
dar, 99,843 
Grenville,  lord;  his  administra- 
tion, 7, 17 
Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  804, 844, 451 
Gr^,  earl ;  minister.  7 ;  reform  in 

parliament,  440 
Griffith,  sovereign  of  Wales,  540* 
Grindall,  bishop,  the  Liturgy,  310 
Grinfield,  general ;  Tobago,  507 
Grocin,  Wm  ,  Greek  professor,  843 
Grutius ;  moral  philosophy,  349 
Growse,  Elias ;  needles.  368 
Grufydd  ab Rhys;  Wales,  540 
Guelph,  Henry,  of  Bavaria,  61 
Guelph,  royal  family  of.  90 
Guericko,  Otto ;  air-pumps,  430 
Guillotin,  Dr. ;  the  guillotine,  845 
Guiscard ;  his  conspiracy,  145 
Guise,  duke  of.  astsassinatcd,  820 
Guise,  Uenry,  duke  of ;  Sicily.  470 
Guizot.  M.,  minister  of  France, 

221* 
Gunilda,  sister  of  Swein,  337 
Gumey ;  affirmation  of  truth,  10 
Gusman,  Dominic  de,  73 


Gufltanu  m.  of  Sweden,  493 
Gustarus  IV.  of  Sweden.  493 
Gustavus-Adolphus,  45,302,3Q9«388 
GusUvns  Vasa ;  Sweden,  492 
Outer,  of  Nuremberg,  13 
Guttenburg,  J. ;  printing,  170, 484 
Guy,  of  Lusignan,  6(i0 
Guy  Faux ;  gunpowder  plot,  2^ 
Guy.  Thomas ;  Guy's  hospital,  846 
Guzman,  Dominick  de,  449 
G Wynne,  Nell.  65 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  323 
Gylf,  of  Sweden,  498 


H. 
Hachette,  Jeanne  de  la.  63 
Hacho.  king  of  Norway,  461 
Hacket,  WUliam ;  fanatic,  865 
Hackman.  Mr. ;  trial ;  hangod,  513 
Haddington,  earl  of.  319 
Hadley,  his  quadrant,  43S 
Haggart.  D  ;  fam.  felon ;  trial.  516 
Haggerty  and  HoUoway ;  trial,  514 
Hales,  Dr. ;  ventilators,  531 
Hah,  Aga,  of  Turkey,  521 
Halifax,  earl  of ;  his  ministry.  6 
Hall,  Mr. ;  achromatic  telescope, 

377 
Halley,  Dr.,  174, 490;  his  oomet,139 
Halloran,  Dr. ;  traniQX>rted,  610 
Hallo  well,  capt ;  Bay  of  Rosas,  339 
Hamiloar ;  Carthage,  HO 
Hamilton  and  Doog^  cauae,  513 
Hamilton,  duke ;  divorce  caw,  616 
Hamilton,  duke  of ;  duel,  181 
Hamilton,  gen. ;  duel ;  killed,  Iffi 
Hamilton,  Mary ;  her  trial,  513 
Hamilton,  sir  WiUiam,  265 
Hamilton,  W.  Gerard,  284 
Hammond,  Mr.;  tbewtres.  5G8 
Hampden  ;  ship-money,  468  ;  his 

death,  196** 
Handel;  conunemoratkm, 949, S5S 
Hannibal,  357,  431,  447  ;  Cann«, 
104;  Carthage,  109;    Sagun- 
timi,  464;  Thrasymenus,  504 ; 
Zama,565 
Hanson,  capt ;  duel ;  killed.  181 
Hapsburgh,  Roddph  of,  45,  443 
Hapsburgh,  family  of,  250 
Harcourt,  Udy ;  f^te  do  vertu,  210 
Harcourt,  lord,  43 
Hardioanute,  Idng  of  England,  198 
Hardlngo,  Mr.;  commons'  jour- 

nalB,283 
Hardinge,  sir  Henry ;  India.  268 
Hardwicke,  earl  of ;  43, 1 17, 290 
Hardwicke,  earl  of,  lord-lient  .  319 
Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  Ac,  250* 
Hargrave,  Mr. ;  spinning,  158, 483 
Harley ;  Harleian  library,  250 
Harley,  Little ;  harlequins.  230 
Harold  II. ;  batUeof  Hastings,  851 
HarrU,  Mr. ;  theatres,  508 
Harris ;  organs,  379 
Harris,  Richard ;  clocks.  131 
Harrison,  gen. ;  United  States,  5M 
Harrison ;  his  time-piece,  251 
Hartlngtr,  Mr. ;  dad,  182 
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LsomocloD,  reign  in  niam,  fiI9 

La  Peroiue,  S95 

Lanrian,  Bt. ;  Leighlln,  509 

Latimer,  bishop ;  martyred,  335 

Latinos,  of  Latium,  896 

Laud,  archbishop ;   minister,  6  ; 

asassinated,  1904^ 
Lauderdale,  duke  of ;  cabal,  96 
Laura  and  Petrarch.  306 
Laurent,  Mr. ;  theatres,  MS 
Leralette ;  his  escape,  899 
LaTater ;  physiognomy,  399 
Law.  John ;  his  bubble,  148, 300 
Lawless,  Mr. ;  Ballybay,  445 
Layer ;  his  conspiracy,  145, 300 
Leake, almL ;  Gibraltar.  233 ;  Me- 
diterranean, 358;  Minorca,345 
Leander ;  his  amour  with  Hero,  255 
Lech  us  I. ;  Poland,  405 
Le  Clere,  Agnes ;  baths,  55 
Lee,  Alexander ;  theatres,  503 
Lee,  rev.  Mr. ;  stocking-frame, 4f)6 
Lee  Boo,  prince ;  Pelew  islands,  30u 
Le  Oros,  Itaymond;  Dublin,  180 
Leicester,  Dudley,  earl  of,  6,  286 
Leicester,  earl  of,    r.    Morning 

Herald,  514 
Leinster,  duke  of;   Iri»h   rolun- 

teers,536 
Le  Jay ;  Paris  Polyglot,  408 
Lelez,  king  of  Sparta,  295,  482 
Le  Mai  re ;  circumnavigator,  128 
Lennox,  colonel;  duel,  181 
Lennox,  earl  of  ;  Scotland,  462 
Le  Notre ;  St.  James's  park,  456 
Leo  X.,  pontifT,  269.  277,  411 
Leon,  don  Diego ;  Spain,  481 
Leon,  Ponce  de ;  Florida,  20 
Leonardo  of  Pisa,  16 
Leonidas,  482* ;  Thermopylae,  503 
Leopold,  duke  ;  Morgartan,  349 
Leopold,  emperor  ;  Pilnltz,  400 
Leopold,  king  of  Belgium,  64 
L'Epee,  abbe  de,  165 
Le  Pique.  >L  ;  duel ;  killed,  188 
Le  Roi,  of  Paris  ;  watch,  316 
Lescus,  of  Poland,  4()6 
Lestock,  admiral ;  Toulon,  358 
L'Estrango,  sir  Roger ;   newspa- 
pers, 367 
Lettsom,  Dr. ;  Roy.  Hum.  Soc.  451 
Leuchtenberg,  d.  of  Portugal,  417 
Leuwenhook,  24,  408 
Lever,  sir  Ashton  ;  museum,  304 
Levy,  Mr.  Lyon  :  monument,  349 
Lewis,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Liddon,  lieutenant,  371 
Ligonier,  lord,  139 
Lilbume,  colonel ;  Wigan,  550 
Lilly,  the  perfumer,  393 
LiUy,  sir  WiUiam  ;  astrology,  40 
Lin,  Chinese  commissioner,  122* 
Linacre,  Dr. ;  gardening,  163,  287 ; 
lectures,  301 ;  ooll^^  of  phy> 
siolans,308 
Lindsay,  earl  of ;  Edgehill,  191 
Lindsay,  sir  John ;  Madras,  326 
Linlithgow,  lord  ;  the  guards,  245 
Linneus ;  botany,  80 ;  entomology, 
900 ;  his  system,  309 


Linols,  French  admiral.  359 
Lionel,  son  of  Edward  IIL,  873, 289 
Lisle,  viscount ;  Portsmouth,  416 
Liston,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Little- John  ;  Sherwood  forest,  446 
Littleton,  Id.;  Id.  chancellor,  117 
Liverpool,  earl  of ;  his  ministry,  7 
Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  539 
Llewellyn,  Bren  ;  Wales,  540 
Lloyd,  Mrs.  Catherine,  433 
Locke ;  physics,  398 
Lockyer,  major ;  duel.  182 
Logier,  J.  B. :  his  system,  318 
Lollard,  Walter;  the  Lollards, 312 
Lollia  Paulina,  880 
TA>mbe,  sir  Thomas ;  silks,  473 
London,  bishop  of ;  geology,  229 
London  CoMraNiss,  141 
Londonderry,  lord ;  suicide,  490 
Long,  Dr. ;  artificial  globe,  235 
Long,  the  Misses  Tilney,  cause,  516 
Long,  St.  John  ;  quack,  432, 516 
lionginus,  put  to  death,  447 
Lonsdale,  earl  of ;  duel,  181 
Ix>pec,  sir  Manasseh,  85, 193, 239 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  250 
Loan  CuANCxLLoa,  117 
LoRD-LiBUTBNANTB  of  Ireland,  318 
Loretto,  the  Lady  of.  320 
Lorraine,prince  Charles  of,  309, 347 
Lorraine,  Henry  of ;  Portugal.  416 
Lorraine,  Ralph,  duke  of.  156 
Losinga,  bishop  Herbert,  372 
Lot's  Wife  ;  pUUur  of  salt,  320 
Lotharius  of  Lorraine,  320 
Loughborough,  lord,  43,  117 
Louis  I.  of  France;  Debonnaire, 

221** 
Louis,  v.,  poisoned,  221^ 
Louis  VII. ,  joins  the  crusades,  220 
Louis IX  ,  *•  St.  Louis,"  220 
Louis    XI.,     '«  Mo$t     Christian 

King,"  74, 125,  351.  418,  510 
Louis  XIIL ;    Loui$  d'or,  220,  321 
Louis XIV.,  le  Grande, 68, 172,  220 
Louis  XVI.  and  family,  231 
Louis  X  Vm. :  Hartwell,  221 ,  251 
Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  91,261. 347 
LouU.  king  of  Spain,  482 
Louis-Ruonaparte ;  Holland,  2, 2S>J 
Louis-Napoleon,  prince,  2214:,  488 
Louis- Phillippe,  of  France,  231 
Louise,  queen  of  Belgium,  64 
Louth,  lord ;  trial  of.  515 
Louvain,  count  of.  82 
Lovat,  lord;  his  conspiracy,  145, 

439;  his  trial,  513;  beheaded, 

205,  462* 
Lovel,  Mr. ;  staUsman  ;  trial,  515 
Lowe,  Alice,  trial  of,  517* 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  280 
Lucan  ;  put  to  death,  447 
Lucilius;  satire,  459 
Lucius,  king  of  Britain,  87, 458 
Lucius  Sextns,  consul,  447 
Lucretia;  Rome,  321,  446** 
Lucullus;  luxury,  323 
Lucy,  Richard  de,  admiral,  7 
Lud.  the  British  king,  70. 313 
Ludlam,  the  Luddite,  170 


Lully,  Raymond ;  nitric  acid,  369 
Lunardl,  M. ;  balloons,  49 
Lutatius  ;  naval  battles,  357 
Lnther,Martin,  44 ;  Protestantism. 

488 ;  diet  of  Worms,  557 
Luxemburg,  marshal,  196 
Lyoeus ;  lyceum,  383 
Lycurgus;  Sparta,  299. 488* 
Lydu,  Kings  of,  323 
Lyndhurst,  lord,  43, 117 
Lynedoch,  lord,  67 ;  battle  of  Bar* 

rosa,  54  ;  St.  Sebastian,  456 
Lyon,  capt ;  his  expeditions,  371 
Lysander ;  Sparta,  42*,  488* 
Lysimachus;  battle  of  Ipsus,  973 
Ljrsippus ;  sculpture,  464 
Lysistratus,  the  statuary,  95 
Lyttleton,  George,  lord;  dreamt 

and  omens,  178 


M 

Maoarthy,  sir  Charles ;  gOTemor 

of  Sierra-Leone.  472 
Mscartin,  SL  ;  Clogher,  132 
Macartney,  earl,  122*,  123,  967 
Macbeth,  king  of  ScoUand,  461 ; 

battle  of  Dunsinane,  184 
MacCabe,  celebrated  robber,  446 
Macclesfield,  earl,  1J7 
MacCormac  O'Connor ;  combat,  139 
Maodonald,  marshal ;  Parma,  387 
Macduff:  ScotUnd.4ftl 
Mackdon,  Kings  of,  334 
Macham ;  Madeira,  326 
Machiavel,  Nicholas,  326 
Mack,  general ;  Ulm,  523 
.Mackay,  gen. ;  Killiecrankle,  288 
Mackay  and  Vaughan  ;  trial  of,  515 
Macklin,  the  actor,  502* 
Muckreth,  Mr-,  wounded,  517 
MacLeod,  Mr. ;  United  SUtes,  596 
MacMurrough  ;  Ireland,  273 
Macnaghten,  sir  Wm. ;  India,  868 
MacNamara,  capt. ;  duel,  189 
MacNaughten,  trial  of,  517* 
Macready,  Mr. ;  theatres,  509 
Macready  v.  Dispatch  ;  trial,  517* 
Macrinus,  emperor  of  Rome,  448 
McCarty,  gen.  ;  Enniskillen,  900 
McCrain,  Galour  ;  longevity,  315 
McGill,  Mr.,  trial  of,  517* 
McKenxie,  Mr.  ;  duel,  181 
MeNaughtcn,  Mr. ;  hanged,  513 
Madison,  James,  president  of  the 

United  States,  527 
Madoc ;  insurrection  in  Wales,  540 
Maecenas;  dedications,  106 
Mselgwyn  ab  Rhys ;  Wales,  540 
Magee,  John,  Dublin  ;  trial,  515 
Magellan,  Ferdinand;  circumna- 

vigaUon,  128,  327,  397,  537 
Magi,  the  ;  Epiphany,  200 
Magi,  or  Fire-worshippers,  387 
Magnus,  king  of  Sweden,  493 
Magnus  Ladelus  ;  Sweden,  499 
Magog ;  son  of  Japhet,  452 
Maguire  ;  his  insurrection,  974 
Magus,  Simon  ;  Simonians,  473 
Mahmoud,  emperor,  490 
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liabouMt  II. ;  Eastern  Empire.  186 
Mahom«t ;  heglra,  852 ;  Koran,  15. 
904  ;  Mahometaniam,  276,  328 
Heooa.   339;    Medina.     340 
Turkey.  520 
Maid  of  Orleans.  283 
Maitland,  admiral  sir  Fred..  122^ 
Mi^ianaa,  151 
Major.  John  Daniel,  142 
Majorianua ;  Rome,  448 
Blalabran,  Madame,  503* 
Malcboa ;  see  of  Waterford.  544 
Malcolm  I.,  of  Scotland,  463 
Malcolm  II. ;  olonahipa,  189 
Maloolm  III. :  Scotland,  184,  461 
MalU,  Kniffhta  of,  389 
Manby,  oapt. ;  life  preserver,  306 
Manes ;  Manioheans,  331 
ManliusCapitolinus,  447 
Mannaawh  Ben  Israel,  882 
Blanny,  sir  Wm-  ;  Charter-ho.  110 
Mansfield,  lord.  43,  211, 290 
Manto,  of  Mantua,  331 
Mar,  earl  of ;  batUe  of  IlarUw,  850 
Mar,  earl  of,  regent,  468 
Mar.  earl  of  i  rebellion,  183,  617 
Uani,  sUbbed  by  Charlotte  Cor 

day,  881 
Marbot,  oolonel,  of  Prance,  551 
MaroelUna,  St  {  nunneries»  373 
Maraellus;  Rome.  447. 531 
March,  Roger,  earl  of,  439 
Maroioo ;  Marcionites,  339 
Marcus  Aurelius{  Rome,  448 
Marcus  Curtius,  447 
Mardontus ;  Myoalo,  353 ;  Plat«a, 

403 ;  Greece,  562 
Maiigaret,  queen  of  Bdward  I.,  434* 
Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VL,  4344e 
Margaret  of  Anjou.  106*,  500 
Maria,  queen  of  Portugal,  866, 417 
Maria  da  Gloria  ;  Portugal,  417 
Maria-Louisa,  empress,  93, 387. 558 
Maria-Theresa,  emprew,  231,  862 
Biariois,  Geoffrey  de.  318 
Marie-Antonietto,  of  France,  821 
Marine  •  the  Ambronee,  447  ;  the 
Cimbri ,  127  ;    temple  of  ho- 
nour, 859;   massacre,  336      ; 
Marlborough,  duke  of.  139,  334  . 
Blenheim,  7^ :  Douay,  176* 
Liege.  306 ;  Lisle,  309 ;  Mal- 
plaquet,    389 ;     Oudenarde ; 
RamUies,  437>l' 
Marlborough,  earl  of.  52 
Marmont,  nuirshal,  810,  853,  457 
Marota ;  Spain,  4R0 
Mars,  M.  de  St,  275 
Martel.  Charles,  of  France,  920 ; 

mayor,  338  ;   Tours,  509 
Marten,  Maria  ;  murdered,  516 
Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  800 
Martin,  Rd.,  esq.,  his  act  against 

cruelty  to  animals,  SL%  159 
Martin,  Jonathan ;  York  Minster, 

566 
Martinean,  Messrs.  ;  oil-gas,  375 
Maiy  I.  queen  of  England,  196**^ 
434**  ;  marries  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  198;  Icsee  Calais,  96 


Bfary  IL,  queen  of  England,  196, 

434** 
Mary,  queen  of  Henry  IV.,  434* 
Mary,  king  of  Hungary. 861 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  191*,  494; 

Fotheringay     Castle,      919; 

Langside     997 ;      Lochlevon 

Castle,  31 1 :  Scotland,  494 
Mary-Beatrioc,  queen,  434** 
Mury  of  Buttermere,  806 
Masaniello;  Naples,  355, 470 
.Mu8k,  Man  of  the  Iron.  876 
Maskelyne;  planet  K«fiu«,  539 
Mason,  lev.  WiUiam,  801 
Massena ;  battle  of  Almeida,  18 
Massey  v.Headfort ;  crim,  con.,  514 
Maseo,  sumamed  Finiguerra,  199. 
Mathias,  the  enthusiast,  88 
MaUlda,  empress,  434* 
Matilda,  queen  of  Stephen,  434* 
Matilda,  queen  of  WUliam  I.,  434* 
Matilda,  queen  of  Denmark,  566 
Matilda,  of  Italy,  877 
Mathews,  Mr. ;  theatres.  508 
Matthews,  admiral ;  Toulon,  358 
Maud,  the  cmprsas,  196*,  306,434* 
Maunsell,  col. ;  mail-tub  plot,  339 
Maupertins ;  the  laUtude.  898 
Bfaurice,  prince;  Mauritius,  338 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince,  84 
Mausolus;  mausoleum,  338 
Maxmtius,  269 
Maximns,  in  Britain,  87 
Mazimus ;  Rome,  838.  448 
Bfay,  dean ;  the  liturgy,  310 
Mazarln,  cardinals ;  tontines,  507 
Maaaouli,  Francis,  199 
Mead.  Dr. ;  inoculation,  209 
Mechanidas;  Sparta,  48S« 
Medhurst,  Frs.  Hastings ;  trial,  617 
Mu>n,  Kings  of,  340 
Medici,  the  family  of,  183, 301 
Medicis,  Catharine  de,337 
Medicis,  Mary  de ;  France,  220 
Medina-Sidonia,  duke  of,  33 
Medon,  of  Athens,  32 
Mohemet  Ali ;  Syria,  496 
Meliuicthon ;  confession  of  fsith,  44 
Melanthus;  Athens,  49 
Melas,  Austrian  general,  339 
Melbourne,  Tiaoount;  his  ministry, 

7 ;  trial,  erim.  e<m.,  617 
Mellon,  Miss ;  theatres,  Utt* 
Melville,  lord,  8, 197, 514 
Monelaus;  the  Trepan  war,  963 
Menou,  general ;  Alexandria,  16 
Mensies,  Michael,  Edinburgh,  604 
Mercator ;  charts,  1 19 
Meredith,  prince  of  &  Wales,  SUl* 
Mervj-n,  sovereign  of  Wales,  640* 
Metellus,  CokIUus,  938 
Methuselah ;  longevity,  316 
Melius;  telescopes,  490 
Mcton.  of  Athens ;  gold,  num.,  937 
Meunicr,  French  assassin,  991* 
MouxandCo.;  brewers,  415 
Meyer,  Simon ;  Saturn,  450 
Michael,  St,  343 

Michael  Fcduro wiU.of  Russia,  4S8 
Middleton ;  his  czpeditioo.  371 


Middletoo,  air  Hugh,  346, 364 
Middleton,  John,  of  Hale.  832 
Miecislans,  of  Poland,  406 
Miguel,  don  ;  Portugal,  266, 417 
Mildmay,  sir  J.H. ;  rn'si  con.,  515 
Milfride ;  Hereford,  955 
Millie,  Mrn  murd.  by  Bolam,  517 
Miltiadee;  Marathon.  338 
Mindarus ;  SparU,  168,  488* 
Minerva,  the  goddess,  482** 
MiNisraiBs  of  Eifoi.iLND,  6 
Minos,  of  Crete,  156 
Minto,  lord ;  India,  867.  386 
Mhiutla,  the  vestal,  447 
Miranda,  general ;  Colombia,  137 
Mister,  Josiah  ;  trial,  517 
Mitohel,  sir  Francis,  430 
Mitchell,  admiral,  353, 359 
MitcheU.  Mr. ;  theatre,  503* 
Mitford,  sir  John,  43 
Mithridates;  Boephorus,  79 ;  Pon- 
tus,  406;   OHnets,   139;   his 
electuary,  346 ;  his  massacre. 
366;  omens,  375 
Mithridates.  Phik>pator,  106 
Mixraim,  of  Egypt,  198, 288 
Moavia,  Saracen  admiral,  443 
Muhun,  lord ;  duel,  181 
Moir.  capt.,  trial  for  murder,  516 
Mole,  count,  min.  of  France,  891* 
Mompesson,  Giles,  430 
Molinus :  Quietists,  435 
Money,  major ;  balloons,  49 
Monk,  gen. ;  the  Guards,  136, 045 
Monmouth,  duke  of;   his  rebel- 
lion, 196**,  439;  348;   battle 
of  8edgemoor,465 
Montaoute,  earl  of  Samm,  330 
Montaeute,  marquees  of,  63 
Montague,  Mra ;  May-day,  33K 
Montague,  lady  Mary  Worthy,  989 
Mootanus;  Montanists,  348 
Mootanus;  poly^t,  408 
Montfort,  Simon  and  Petnr  de,  140, 
318,  4884c« .    battle  of  Eve- 
sham, 904  ;  of  Lewes,  3M 
Montgolfier,  M. ;  balloons,  9, 40 
Montgomery,  oapt  C. ;  suicide,  20G 
Montgomery,  ooL ;  duel,  kUled,  182 
Montgomery,  count  de,  509 
Montholon,  count  de,  221*,  651 
Montiik>re,  air  Moses,  989 
Montrose^  put  to  death,  463 
Montrose, marquess  of;  Alford,  16 
Moore ;  his  almanack,  17 
Moore,  sergeant;  leases,  301 
Moore,  Anne ;  impostor,  3 
Moore,  sir  John ;  Comnna,  151* 
Moore,  air  Jonas  ;  Grsenwicfa  Ob- 
servatory, 843 
Moore,  air  Thomas;  minister. 6; 
lord    chancelkMr,    116;     be- 
headed, 983, 401 
More,  Roger ;  his  rebellion,  439 
Moreau,  general ;  Alessandria,  15 ; 
Augsburg,  44 ;  hiecoospiracy, 
145,930;  his  death,  179 
MoreUi ;  the  tourniquet,  50.) 
Morello;  Spain,  480 
Moreton,  John,  eari  of,  .116 
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MorgHi,  tbe  Baoeane«r,  91 
Morning  ChronieU ;  trial,  015 
Morning   HeraUi,    proprietor  of 

the;  trial,  Al 4 
Morning  Joumai ;  trial  of  pro- 
prietor, 510 
Moraington,  lord ;  India,  987,  3S6 
Morris,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Morrison,  Dr.,  v.  IT.  Dispatch^  517 
Mortier,  mar;  Romainville,  933 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  67 
Morton,  the  regent,  328, 482 
Moaeley,  Wolf,  Ac. ;  trial  of,  515 
Mo«e« ;  the  song  of  Moses,  405 
Mosse,  Dr.  Bartholometr,  333 
Mothe-Guyon,  madame  de  la,  435 
Moant-Sandford,  lord :  killed,  516 
Mourzoufle ;  Eastern  Empire,  1 88 
Moyes,  Margaret ;  monument,  349 
Mosart;  music,  352 
Moggleton;  Muggletonians,  351 
Muirhead,  John  Orosset ;  trial,  516 
Munoer,  the  Leveller,  22, 3U4 
Munchin,  St  ;  Limerick,  307 
Monro,  Mr.,  president  U.  S.,  527 
Munroe,  lieut. ;  duel,  182 
Munster,  earl  of;  suicide, 490 
Murat ;  Erfnrth.  202 ;  Naples,  355 
Murdoch,  Mr. ;  gas,  228 
Muredach.  St ;  Killala,  288 
Murillo;  Columbia,  137 
Mormy,  Mr. ;  penny-post,  393 
Murray,  earl  of ;  Scotland,  462 
Murray,  general ;  Castella,  111 
Murray,  lady  Augusta,  334 
Murray,  Bartholomew,  617 
Murray,  sir  James,  497 
Musgrave,  sir  Richard ;  duel,  182 
Mustapha,  emperor  of  Turkey,  521 
Mycbna,  Kings  of,  353 
Mytton,  general ;  Wales,  540* 


N 

IVaUs ;  gorenit  in  Sparta.  482*« 
Napier,  adml. ;  Portugal,  417 
Napier,  of  Merchiston,  312, 355 
Napier,  lord ;  China,  192* 
Napier,  M. ;  Edin.  University,  192 
Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  his  empire, 
99,  221 ;    the  confederation, 
143 ;  legfon  of  honour,  302 ; 
models,  346;  notables,  372; 
Cairo,  98;  Egypt,  192;  Elba, 
193;  Fontainbleau.  217;  Malta, 
329  ;    Mamelukee,  330 ;    St 
Helena,  253;  his  last  wfll,  551 
NapoleonBuonaparte ;  his  battlti : 
Areola,  32 ;  Aspeme,  38 ;  Au- 
erstadt,  44  ;   Austerlltz.  45 ; 
BautKn,  61 ;  Borodino.  78 ; 
Castiglione^    111 ;  Charleroi, 
119;  Dresden.  179  ;  Eokmuhl, 
190 ;  Bssling,  202  ;  Eylau,  207 
Friedland,  223 ;  Hanau,  249 
Jena,  279 ;  La  Rothiere,  295 
Leipsic,     303;    Ligny,    307 
Ix)dl,  312;  Lutaen,  322;  Ma- 
rengo, 332;  Monteroan,  348; 
Pultnak,  430;  St.  J>Mer,  174 1 


Tilsit.  505;  Troyes,  519;  Vi- 
enna, 534 ;  Wurtsburg,  661  * 
Napoleon,  king  of  Rome,  son  of 

the  emperor,  93 
Narses  ;  Rome,  239,  276,  448 
Narvaez,  general ;  Spain,  481 
Nash,  Mr. ;  theatres.  376, 441.  502 
Na&ica,  Sclpio,  131 
Nassau,  House  of,  257,  377 
Naylor,  James ;  impostor,  265 
Nazlancen,  Gregory,  178 
Nearous;  introduces  sugar,  489 
Nebuchadnezzar,  47,  281.  5^ 
Necho ;  Egypt  192 
Nelson,  admiral  lord ;  Abonkir,  2  ; 
Boulogne,  80 ;   Copenhagen, 
34,  49, 148 ;  Naples,  355 ;  Nile, 
369  ;     Rosetta,   450  ;    Santa 
Cruz,  458* ;   Trafalgar.  509; 
his  public  funeral,  363 
Nero ;  Roman  emperor,  447 
Nest,  wife  of  Gerald  de  Windsor ; 

her  abduction,  540 
Nestorius;  the  Nestorians,  363 
Newcastle,  dukeof;  his  ministry  ,6 
Newcastle,  marquess  of,  335 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  262,  340 ;   the 

binomial  theorem.  16 
Ncy,  marshal,  169,  221, 368,  433 
Nicander;  Sparta,  482* 
Niocoll,  Nicholas;  libraries,  305 
Nicholas;  Nicholaites,368 
Nicholas,  emperor  of  Russia,  459 
Nicholls,  colonel ;  New  York,  365 
Nioodemus ;  embalming,  195 
NInus;  reigns  in  Assyria,  39, 47 
Noah  ;  the  ark ;  Armenia,  34 
NoaiUes,  marshal;  Dettingen,  170 
Noll.  Antonio  de.  106 
Norman,  sir  J. ;  lord  mayor.  319 
Norman.  Robert ;  magnet.  .V8 
Normanby.  marquess  of,  319 
North,  sir  Francis,  290 
North,  Frederick,  lord ;  coalition 
ministry,  7,133;  his  admi- 
nistration. 370 
Northington,  eari  of,  117 
Northumberiand,  Hugh,  d.  of.  319 
Northumberland,  earl;ooaohes,l33 
North  umberland.earl  of;  Man.,330 
Northumberland;  CMterbom,  380 
Norton,  sir  Fletcher,  43 
Norton  v.  lord  Melbourne^  617 
Nott,  genwal ;  India,  268 
Numa  Pompillns  ;  Rome,  446**  ; 

the  calendar.  99 
Nyctimus,  of  Arcadia,  30 


Oakley,  sir  Charles ;  Madras,  396 
Gates,  Titus  ;  bis  plot,  145.  373 
O'Brien,  king  of  Limerick,  308 
O'Conndl.  Mr.  Daniel,  duel.  1R2 ; 

emancipation.  446*;   repeal. 

442  ;  trials,  516.  517* 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Morgan ;  duel,  \8i 
O'Connor,  Arthur,  493;  Maidstone 

riot,  445  ;  his  trial,  514 
O'Connor,  Roger ;  his  trial,  515 


0'Connor,Te{g  Ifao  Gllpatrlok.  139 
Ootarius ;  Egypt,  193 
Odin,  the  Divine  ;  Sweden,  499 
Odoacre ;  Rome,  276,  448 
O'Donnell,  general ;  Spain,  481 
CEdlpus,  of  Bflsotia,  76 
CEnotrus ;  Greece,  240 
Oersted,  M. ;  magnetism,  194 
Oflh  ;  tbe  dyke,  375 
Ogle,  Right  Hun.  George;  duel,  182 
O'Grady,  Mr. ;  duel ;  killed,  182 
Ogyges ;  Athens,  42 
O'Halloran.  Dr. ;  his  trial,  515 
Olam  Fodla ;  Ireland,  273 
Olbers,  M. ;   astronomy,  40 ;   his 

asteroid,  375;  planet  Vesta, 

533 
Oldcastle,  sir  John.  312 
Old  Pretender,  423 
O'Loghlen.  sir  Michael.  446* 
Omai,  native  of  Otabeite,  380 
Omar,  the  caliph,  16 
O'Moorc,  Rory ;  takes  Carlo w,  108 
O'NeU  ;  his  rebellion  in  Ireland, 

439 ;  his  massacre.  337 
O'Neill,  Miss;  theatres.  509 
Orange,  Will  lam,  prince  of ;  Seven 

United  Provinces.  257, 525 
Orange,  William,  princeof ;  Mas** 

tricht,  327  ;  revolution.  443 
Orange.  House  of.  377 
Orange.princeof;  Quatre-Brms,43I 
Orangemen,  378 
Orator  Henley,  378 
Ordogno,  king  of  Spain,  489 
Orellana.  Francisco.  19 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  364 
Orestes,  of  Myoane.  30 
Orestes,  king  of  Sparta,  482* 
Orford,  Robert,  earl  of ;  his  mlato> 

try,  6. 640** 
Orloff,  count ;  diamonds,  171 
Ormond,  duke  of,  988 
Ormond,  earl  d;  singlt  oomba^ 

139 
Ormond,mani.  of;  RathmlnM,  491 
Orr,  Wm. ;  tried  fbr  treason,  514 
Orrery,  earl  of;  the  orrery,  379 
Osbaldiston,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502* 
Osborne,  sir  Thosw ;  minister,  • 
Oscar.  Idng  of  Sweden,  403 
Osgodeby,  Adam  de,  337 
Osman,  emperor  of  Turkey,  599 
Ossory,  lord ;  introdncss  tea,  488 
Ostius;  punisht  of  parricide,  387 
Osymandyas,of  Egypt.  199.374,541 
Othman,  of  Turkey,  520 
Otho.  king  of  Greece,  949 
Otto,  M. ;  peace  of  Amiens,  91 
Ottoacre.  of  Bohemia,  78 
Ottoguerick ;  deotriol^,  194 
Ottoman ;  Ottoman  cmp.,  380, 691 
Oude.  nabob  of.  126 
Oudlnot,  marshal ;  Polotsk,  407 
Ovid ;  banished.  447 
Owain.  Lewis ;  Wales,  540 
Owen  Glendower ;  Wales.  540 
Owen,  Robert ;  Socialists,  950,477 
Ozenden,  sir  Georgev491 
Oxford,  Edward ;  his  assault,  389 
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Oxford,  earl  of ;  his  ministry,  6 
Oxford,  John,  earl  of ;  yeomen,  fi64 


Paddon,  lleut. ;  gallant  exploit,!  15 
Paget,  lord  ;  duel,  182 
Paget,  lord :  trial ;  erim.  con,  514 
Paget,  lord  Wm.,  v.  Cardigan,  517* 
Paget,  sir  A.;  trial,  crim.con^  5\i 
Paine.  Thomas ;  his  trial,  513 
Paisley,  John ;  Oretna-gre«>,  S44 
Palafox,  gen. ;  Saragossa.  458* 
Palamedes,  of  Greece,  47.  171 
PaUmlogus,  Michael,  emperor,  146 
Palestrini ;  music,  352 
Pallas,  the  statue  of,  383 
Palliser,  sir  Hugh  ;  Ushant,  528* 
Palm,  the  booskeller ;  trial.  514 
Palmer,  Mr. ;  theatres,  50^ 
Pllmer,   Mr.,  of    Bath;     mail- 
coaches,  328 
Palmer,  colonel ;  duel,  182 
Palmerston,  viscount ;  minister,? 
Paparo,  cardinal,  71 
Papias;  millennium,  344 
Papin ;  the  steam-engine,  485 
P^;>irius  Cursor ;  sun-dial,  491 
Paris ;  rape  of  Helen,  253 
Park,  Mungo,  the  traveller,  386 
Parker,  admiral.  34,  49, 148,  359 
Plsrker,  bishop ;  the  Liturgy,  310 
Parker,  mutineer;  his  trial, 514 
Parker,  oapt..  Medusa^  80 
Parker,  sir  Peter;  Bellair,  65 
Parma,  duke  of;  Yvres,  565 
Parma,  prince  of,  327 
Parmenio,  put  to  death.  325 
Parr, Thomas;  longevity,  316 
Parrhasius ;  painting,  383 
Parry;  bis  expeditions,  54, 371 
Parsons  family;   the  Cock-lane 

ghost.  134.  265 
Partholani,  the  i  Ireland,  273 
Pasquln;  pasquinades,  388 
Paton,Miss;  theatres,  502 
Patrlok,St.,  Ardagh,32 ;  Armagh, 
34 ;  Dublin,  181 ;  Scotch  Isles, 
276;  the  shamrock,  467 
PanI,  of  Tbebais,  255, 348 
Paul  of  Venice,  74 
Paul,  St;  Damascus.  1 62 ;  Rome,447 
Paul  IL,  pontiff ;  the  purple,  431 
Pan!  Jones,  the  pirate,  389 
Paulinos,  65, 440, 564 
Panll,  Mr. ;  duel,  183 
Paolulio,  Anafesto ;  doge,  175 
Paulus  iBmelius ;  Canne,  104 
Paalu%  Marcos ;  the  compass,  142 
Paosanias ;  Maoedon,  385 ;  Platca, 

403;  Sparta,  482* 
Paoiius  of  Sicyon  :  painting,  382 
Payne,  Mr.  O. :  duel ;  kiUed.  182 
Peace,  the  prince  of ;  Spain,  480 
Pedro,  of  Portugal,  83, 417 
Pert,  ookmel ;  Swan  River,  492 
Peel,  air  Robt. ;  cotton  goods,  152 
PMl,  sir  Robt ;    his  ministry,  7 ; 

affair  of  honour,  183 
Piquing  Tom,  of  Coventry,  155 
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Pekah,  king  of  Isael.  881 
Pelagius ;  sect  of  Pelagians,  300 
Pelasgtts,  of  Arcadia,  30 
Pelham,  Hon.  Henry,  minister,  6 
Pelham,  sir  W. ;  engineers,  196 
PeUew,  sir  Edward,  359 
Peltier,  M.,of  VAmbigu,  514 ;  his 

Ubel  on  Napoleon,  304 
Pembroke,  earl  of ;  Lincoln,  308 
Pembroke,  Thomas,  earl  of,  457 
Penn,  admiral ;  Jamaica,  278 
Penn,  Wm. ;    Pennsylvania,  20, 

392 ;  Society  of  Friends,  432 
Percival,  Hon. Spencer;  att.-gen., 

43;  his  ministry,  7*  SO;  u- 

sassinated,  197 
Percy,   sumamed    Hotspur,    56; 

battle  of  Otterbom,  380 
Percy,  lord;   battle  (tf    Durham, 

184  ;  of  Homelden,  259 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Maoedon,  324 
Perdita,  BCrs.  Robinson,  502* 
Pere  la  Chaise ;  cemeteries,  1 14 
Pericles;  Athens,  43 
Perillus ;  the  braxen  bull,  83 
Perkin  Warbeck;  rebelUon,  439 
Perkins  and  Heath,  148, 199 
Perreaus,  brothers ;  forg.,  205,  218 
Perry,  Mr. ;  Momir^  ChronieU; 

trial,515 
Perseus,  founder  of  Persia,  394 
Pbrsia,  Sovereigns  of,  394 
Peter,  St,  71 

Peter  and  Paul ;  Rome,  143,  447 
Peter,  the  Cruel,  of  Spain,  482 
Peter  the  Great  cxar  of  Russia, 

452  ;  Narva,  355 ;  Pultowa,  430 
Peter  the  Hermit,  150.  258 
Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  395 
Petion ;  Port-au-Prince,  853 
Petit;  optics, 377 
Petrarch  and  Laura,  396 
Petty,  sir  Wm. ;  Royal  Society,  451 
Phalaris,  of  Agrlgentum,  83 
Pharamond,  king  of  France,  289 
Pharaohs,  of  Egypt,  193 
Phamaces,  of  Pontus,  408 
Phelps,  Mr. ;  theatres,  503* 
Phepoe,  Mrs.  murderess ;  trial,  514 
Phidias ;  statuea,  484 
Phidon ;  coinage,  135,  473;  scales 

and  meaures,  339, 460 
Philadelphus ;  Egypt,  193 
Philetus,  of  Cos ;  dwarf,  184 
PhUip,  St,  Neri,  378 
Philip,  king  of  France,  176,  880 
Philip  U. ;  peace  of  Cateao.  113 
Philip  the  Good ;  Holland,  257 
Philip,  of  Maoedon,  384 
Philip,  king  of  Spain,  480 
PhUip  Egalit^,  d.  de  Orleans,  831 
Philip,  governor,  of  New  South 

Wales,  80. 147*  964, 494 
Philippa,  queen  of  Edward  IIL, 

434*  ;  battle  of  Durham,  184 
Phillips  ;  mayor  of  Newport,  396 
PhUometer ;  Egypt,  193 
Philos ;  first  theatre,  501 
Phipps,  captain;  his  expedition, 
571,397 


Phooaa,  emp.  of  the  Bast,  188, 40» 
Phoraicians ;  Ireland,  373 
Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  899»  454 
Photius  Gallus,  443 
Phryne.  the  courtesan,  153 
Phryxus  ;  the  golden  fleece.  S3, 837 
Phyacon,  of  Egypt;    his  crimes, 

193 ;  hU  incei»t  265 
Piastus,  of  Poland.  405 
Piaszi,  M. ;  discovers  CrrcSt  115 
Pichegru,  general ;  his  conspiracy, 

230,399;  Mannheim,  331 
Pickard,  sir  Henry ;  Id.  mayco',  319 
Picton,  general,  433  ;  trial.  514 
Piotor,  Fabius  ;  coinage,  135 
Pigot,  lord ;  India,  267  ;  the  Pigot 

diamond,  171 
Pigot  nujor-gen. ;  Malta,  329 
Pike,  Miss,  of  Cork,  514 
Pilkington,  bishop ;  the  Liturgy.310 
Pindar  Peter,  Dr.Walcot;  trial.  514 
Pisander ;  naval  battles,  357 
PUistratus  ;  Athens,  42, 305 
Pitt ;  the  Pitt  dUmond.  171 
Pitt,  Right  Hon.WiUIam  ;  his  ad- 
ministration,  7,   401 ;   India 
bill,  188,  368;  reform  in  par- 
liament, 440 ;  duel,  183 
Plus  VL  pope ;  his  submission  to 

Napoleon,  410 
Pius  VIL  ;  concordat,  143 
Pixarro ;  Peru,  21,  395 
Piantsgenet,  House  of.  403 
Plato;    academies,  3;  choice  of 

names,  354  ;  Sicily,  470 
PUtt,  Mr. ;  Spa-fields'  riot  445 
Plautius,  in  Britain,  87 
Pliny,  the  naturalist.  533 
Pliny,  Junior  ;  Rome,  447 
Plumer,  sir  Thomas.  43 
Pocock,  admiral,  159,  358 
Poitiers,  Roger  de ;  Liverpool.  310 
Poland,  Kings  of.  406 
Pole,  Mr.  Wellesley,  345 
Pole.WellesIey,  r.  Misses  Long,  516 
Polemon,  of  Alexandria,  190 
Polcmon,  of  BospluHns,  79 
Polignac,  prince  de.  221 
Polk,  Mr.,  president  U.  &,  527 
Pollio,  C. ;  sUvery  in  Rome,  474 
Pollock,  general ;  India,  868 
Pollock,  sir  Frederick,  43 
Polydore  Virgil,  476 
Polydorus;  La(M0on,896 
Pomarre,  of  Otahelte,  380 
Pompey ;  battle  of  PharsaUa,  397 
Ponce  de  Leon,  215 
Ponce,  Pedro  de  j  deaf  and  dumb, 

165,  183 
Ponte-Corvo,  prince  of,  169 
Pontique,  Cameleon ;  mosie,  368 
PontiosPiUte,881 
PoNTOS,  Kings  of,  408 
Pope  Joan,  413 
PoPKs  of  Roma,  410 
Popham,  sir  Home^  91, 106. 514 
Popham,  mniot ;  India,  867 
Poppca,  wife  of  Nero ;  ma^ks,  336 
Ponenna;  the  Labyrinth,  896 
Porteatyoapt;  hlaiaath,  4i# 
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Portland,  duke  of ;  hit  minlttry, 

7,  416 
Portland,  duke  of;  lord-lieat.,319 
Portland,  earl  of,  minister,  6 
Portsmouth,  earl  of;    cause  of 

the,  516 
PoRTUOAi.,  Kings  of,  417 
Posidonius ;  the  atmosphere,  4S* ; 

the  moon,  349 ;  the  tides,  505 
Pottlnger,  sir  U. ;  Chhia,  I22«M23 
Powel,   Langhame,  and  Poyer, 

colonels,  540* 
Powell,  F. ;  great  pedestrian,  390 
Power,  Mr.  ;  actor.  502* 
Powlet,  sir  Q. ;  Londonderry,  315 
Poyer,  col. ;  Wales,  540* 
Poyning ;  his  law.  in  Ireland,  419 
Praxiteles ;  mirrors,  345 
Premislaus ;  Poland,  405 
Prksidbnts  of  the  U.  S.,  527 
Preston,  lord ;  conspiracy,  145 
Pretender,  the  Old,  and  Young, 

191*,  462;     CiiUoden.    160; 

Prestonpans,  423 
Prerost,  sir  George,  404 
Priam,  reign  in  Ilium,  253,  519 
Price,  Mr.  ;  duel ;  killed,  182 
Price,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502 
Price,  Dr. ;  alchemy,  14 
Price,  lieut ;  Marcou  Isles,  332 
Priestley,  Dr. ;   eudiometer,  203 ; 

nitrous    gas,   369 ;     oxygen 

air,  382 
Pride,  col. ;   Pride's  purge,  424  ; 

the  Rump  parliament,  452 
Probert,  murderer,  2(i6 
Probus;  his  masMacre,  336 
Proctor,  gen. ;  Canada,  223 
Prodicus,  the  Adamite,  6 
Prophets,  the,  428 
PaussiA,   Margraves  and  Kings 

of,  430 
Prussia,  prince  Henry  of,  420 
Psammitichus ;  enters  Palestine, 

192 ;  labyrinth,  295;  language, 

297;  sieges,  471 
Psenaennra.  enters  Palestine,  192 
Ptolemy ;  the  Bible,  466 
Ptolemy ;  battle  of  Ipsus,  273 
Ptolemy,  Buergetes ;  Egypt  193 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  305 
Ptolemy ;  the  pharos,  397 
Publius  PosthumiusTubertns,381 
Puckeridge ;  harmonic  strings,  250 
Pulteney,  sir  James ;  Ferrol,  210 
Pye,  Uenry  James ;  laureate,  404 
Pyrrho ;  founder  of  theSceptics,461 
Pyrrhus,  slain,  325 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epims,  200,  497 
Pythagoras;   acoustics,  5;  astro- 
nomy, 40;   Egyp^  19i;   the 

globe,  235 ;  harmonic  strings, 

S50 ;  his  philosophy,  397. 432; 

■andals,  468;   solar    system, 

477 ;  the  spheres,  362, 482** 


Qnakers,  the,  432 
QosBMB  of  England,  434* 


Quinr's  Bbnch,  Chief  Justiceaof 

the,  289 
Quen tin,  colonel;  duel,  182;  tried 

by  court-martial,  515 
Quickley.  Mrs.,  her  tarem,  496 
Quin,  Mr. ;  theatres,  502« 
Quintillus,  emperor  of  Rome,  448 
Quintin  ;  Libertines,  305 
Quintua  Fabius ;  painting,  382 


R 

Rabshakeh,  40 

Rachel,  Madame ;  theatres,  508 
Raddiffe,  Dr.  John,  436 
Rahere ;  Bartholomew's  hosp.,  54 
Raikes,  Mr. ;  Sunday  schools,  491 
Raleigh,  SirWalter,  179 ;  Pennsyl. 
TanU,  398  ;  Trinidad,  517*  ; 

Virginia,  536;  beheaded,  196** 
Ramage  ;  telescopes,  377 
Ramirea,  king  of  Spain,  479 
Ramirez  II. ;  Semincas,  465 
Rampses ;  Egypt,  192 
Ramsay,  David  ;  combat,  138 
Ramsay,  sir  George ;  duel,  181 
Randolph,  T. ;  Ist  postmaster,  418 
Raphael ;  his  cartoons,  1 10 
Raphael,  Mr.  Alexander,  446* 
Ravillac ;  his  dreadful  death,  438 
Rawdon,  lord ;  battle  of  Camden, 

101 
Raymond,  lord,  43.  290 
Read,  Mr.  Wm. ;  trial  of.  517* 
Reaimaur ;  velocity  of  light,  306 
Reay,  Miss  ;  killed.  502 
Reay,  lord ;  combat,  138, 317 
Rebeooaites,  trial  of  the,  517* 
Recard,  khig  of  Spain,  481 
Redesdale,  lord,  43 
Regnier,  general,  286,  328,  562* 
Regulus ;  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  455 
R^pilus,  Marcus   Attilius;    Car- 
thage, 110  :  put  to  death,  447 
Reichstadt,  duke  de,  221* 
Reinbauer,  Bavarian  priest,  516 
Remigius  de  Fescamp,  308 
Remy,  St.  ;  Rheims,  443 
Uenaudot,  M.  ;  newspapers,  368 
Rene  des  Cartes,  109 
Rennie,  architect,  84, 530 
Reschid  Pacha,  848 
Restitutus,  bishop  of  London,  314 
Reuss;  wood-engraving,  556 
Reynolds,  admiral ;  lost,  455 
Reynolds,  capt ;  ct.-martial,  517 
Reynolds,  capt. ;  naval  action,  3.'>9 
Reynolds.  Geo.  Nugent ;  duel,  181 
Rhys  ab  Owain,  of  Wales,  540 
Rhys  abTewdwr ;  Wales,  540 
Riall,  gen. ;  American  war,  123 
Richard  L  of  England ;   Acre,  5  ; 

Asoalon,  37;  Cctur  de  Lion, 

134  ;  Di€u  et  mon  droit »  178; 

England,  196* ;  laws  of  Ole- 

ron,  375 
Richard  II.,  198 ;  murdered,  408 
Richard  IIL ;  Bosworth  Add,  79> 

196* 
Rloheliea,  doke  of,  138 


Richmond,  duke  of.  admiral,  8 
Richmond,  duke  of;  lord  lieut.  of 

Ireland,  319  :  duel,  181 
Richmond,  earl  of;    Richmond, 

439,444 
Ridel,  Stephen  ;  chancellor,  117 
Rider,  WUliam ;  silk  hose,  488 
Ridley,  bishop  ;  hU  death,  33S 
Riego,  put  to  death,  in  Spain,  480 
Riguet,  M. ;  tunnels,  520 
Rinuccini,  Octavio,  375 
Rivers,  earl ;  murdered,  408 
Rizzio,  David ;  Scotland,  469 
Robert ;  Ben^ictine  monk,  189 
Robert  I.  ;  SootUnd,  461 
Robert  IL  ;  Scotland,  461 
Robespierre ;   reign  of  tenor  in 

France,  821,  446 
Robin  Hood,  446 
Robinson,  Mr&    Mary,  PecdlU; 

theatres,  508* 
Robinson  Crusoe,  283 
Roohambeau;    U.  S.,  585,  565 
Rockingham  ;  his  ministry,  7f  446 
Rochester,  bishop  of.  491 
Rochester,  earl  of ;  his  ministry,  6 
Roderick  the  Great ;  Wales,  539 
Rodil,  general ;  Spain,  481 
Rodney,  admiral,  204.358. 359 
Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  231.  443 
Rodolph  of  Nuremburg.  553 
Roebuck,  Mr. ;  duel,  188 
Roger,  khig  of  Sicily,  470 
Roggewein;  circumnavigator,  188 
Remain,  M. ;  balloons,  49 
RoMB,  Emperors  of,  447 
Rome,  king  of,  289 
RoMR,  Popes  of,  410 
RomiUy,  sir  Samuel;  suicide,  490 
Romulus ;   the  calendar,  99 ;  he 

founds  Rome,  446** 
Romulus  Augustulus,  449 
Rooke,  admiral  sir  George,  476; 

Aldemey ,  15 ;  Cadiz,  97 ;  Cape 

la  llogue,  121 ;  Gibraltar,  833; 

Cape  St.  Vincent's,  106,  358, 

457;  Vigo,  .M5 
Roper,  colonel ;  duel ;  killed,  181 
Rosamond ;  her  bower,  449 
Roseberry,  countess  of;  crinueotu 

trial,  515 
Rosenberg,  Mr. ;  trial  of,  517* 
Rosene,  French  general,  315 
Ross ;  his  expedition,  371,  478 
Ross,  colonel ;  duel,  182 
Ross,    general;    Baltimore,  49; 

Washington,  543 
Rosser,  Mr.,  and  Miss  Darbon,5]7 
Rostopchin,  gov.  of  Mosoow,  350 
Rothesay,  duke  of,  183 
Rowan,  Archd.  Hamilton,  513 
Roxana,  put  to  death,  385 
Roaier,  M.;  balloons,  49 
Rudd,  oapt.  Thos. ;  engineers,  196 
Rumbold,  Mr.,  M.P. ;  bribery,  199 
Rupert,  prince ;  Birmingham,  71; 

Edgehill,  191 ;  Marston  moor, 

335 ;  Naseby,  355 :  Newark, 

365 
Roriok,  grand  duke  of  Roula,  4tt 
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RusBA.  Borgreignt  of,  453 
Rnaift,  empreM  Catherine,  of,  M9 
Ruaiell,  admiral,  121,294 
Ruaiell,  colonel ;  the  Ooarda,  245 
Ruasell,  lord ;  put  to  death,  196«* 
Runell,  lord  John ;  minister,  7  i 

parliamentary  reform,  440 
Ruthren,  Mr. ;  duel,  181 
Rutland,  duke  of,  319 
Ruytar,  Dutch  admiral,  358 


S 
Sabatta  Lerl ;  Impoetor,  S64 
Bacbererdl,   Dr.)    High   Church 

party,  256 
Sackrille,  lord  Geo. ;  Minden,  345 
Sadler,  Mr. ;  balloons,  49 
Sasarelli ;  Apostolici,  28 
Saladin,  the  Famous ;  Ascalon,  37 ; 

Damascus,  478 ;  Egypt;  192  ; 

8yrU,4d5 
Bale,  lady ;  India.  288 
Salisbury,  countess  of, 
Salbbury.  countess  of ;   order  of 

the  Garter,  259 
Salisbury,  earl  of ;  coronets,  151 
Salisbury,  earl  of ;  Orleans,  379 
Sallo.  Denis  de,  157 
Salvinus  Armatus ;  spectacles,  377 
Salvlus  Jullanus,  191 
Sampson.  St ;  St.  David's,  455 
Sancho,  king  of  Portugal,  418 
Sancho,  king  of  Spain.  482 
Bancroft,  archbishop,  71 
Sandwich,  eari  of,  minister.  7 
Sandwich,  earl  of;  naral  battles, 

358,  Solebay,  477 
Sappho ;  Sapphic  verse,  458* 
S^ior,  of  Persia,  395 
Sardauapalus,  Assyria,  47*  459 
Bardanapalus  IL,  or  Sarao,  40 
SARDiiffA,  Kings  of,  459 
SarpI,  Paulo ;  thermometer,  503 
Barpl,  Peter,  74 
Saul,  king  of  Israel,  888 
Saumares,  sir  James,  359 
Saunders,  will-forger ;  517* 
Savary,  trial  of,  for  forgery,  518 
Bavary,  capt. ;  steam-engine,  485 
Sawtree,  sir  William ;  burnt,  94 
Saze,  count ;  Fontenoy,  217 
Saxe-Coburg,   prince  Ferdinand 

of,  417 
Saxony,  king  of;  Leipsio,  303 
SaiEony,  royal  family  of.  480 
Saye,  lord ;  beheaded,  97 
Seabury,  bishop,  72 
Bebacon ;  Egypt,  192 
Sebastian!,  marshal.  496 
Sebert ;  Westminster  Abbey,  547 
Selden.464 
Beleucus,  of  Syria,  405 ;  omens, 

178 :  batUeof  Ipsus,  273 
Beleucus  Nkator,  465 
BeiJm,  emperor  of  Turkey,  496, 

521,522 
Sellm  II.,  522 
Bdkirk,  Alexander,  283 
SelUfl,  the  valet ;  suicide,  490 


Bemiramis ;  queen,  434 
Bemple,  major ;  his  trial,  514 
Seneca ;  put  to  death,  447 
Sennacherib ;  Assyria,  40 
Sennefolder ;  lithography,  310 
SenOab  Dowla ;  India,  267 
Sergius  I.,  pontiff,  431 
Sergius  IL,  pope,  409 
Servetns.  Michael,  74 ;  Unltariani^ 

525 ;  roasted  alive,  446 
Servius  Tullius,  1 15 ;  coinage,  148 
Sesostris.  of  Egypt,  192 
Severus  ;   in  Britain.  87  ;   Rome, 
449 ;  the  wall  of  Severus,  467 
Seymour,  Mr.  Richmond,  516 
Seymour.  Edward,  duke  of  Somer- 
set, protector.  196** 
Seymour,  sir  Edward;   speaker, 

483^ 
Seymour,  lord ;  duel.  182 
Seymour,  lady ;  tournament,  509 
Scanlan,  Mr.,  Limerick ;  515 
Scheele,  nitric  acid,   369;   phos- 
phorus. 398 ;  pmssio  acid,  43  ; 
tartaric  acid,  497 
Schelner,  Christopher,  253 
Schlmmelpennick ;  Holland,  256 
Schmidt ;  organs,  379 
Schomberg,  duke  of,  81, 109 ;  Ire- 
land, 274  ;  Londonderry,  315 ; 
naval  action,  359 
Schwartz.  M. ;  gunpowder,  37, 246 
Sohwartzenberg,  prince  of,  179 
Sohwerin,     Prussian     marshal  ; 

battle  of  Prague,  420 
Scipio  Africanus,259;  Numantia, 

373;  Rome,  447;  Zama,  565 
SooTLANO,  Kings  of,  468* 
Scott,  Mr. ;  duel ;  killed,  188 
Scott,  sir  Walter.  462* 
Scyllus;  sculpture,  110, 338, 464 
Shadwell,  Thomas;  laureate,  404 
Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  minister,  6 
Shakspeare ;  the  drama,  178 ;  his 
Jubilee.  883.  467  ;  mulberry, 
tree,  351 ;    bis  theatre,  the 
Globe,  Bankside,  835 
Sharpe,  arohb. ;  murdered,  462 
Sharpe,  Mr.  Granville,  478 
Shearea,  the  Messrs.;  rebellkm,  806 
Shelbume,  earl  of ;  his  ministry, 

7,446;  his  duel,  181 
Sheldon,  Wm. ;  tapeetrj,  407 
Sheppai^d,  Jack ;  felon,  805 
Sheridan;  theatres, 501 
Sheridan,  Dr..  trial  of,  515 
Shores  Jane.  388, 469 
Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  461 
Shrewsbury,  duke  of ;  minister,  6 
Sibyls ;  the  nine  books,  469 
Sicard.abbe  ;  deaf  and  dumb,  165 
Sicilian  bride ;  the  Ympen,  470 
Sicily,  Kings  of.  470 
Slddons.  Mrs. ;  theatres,  508 
Sidmouth,    lord,    minister,     7 ; 

Green  bog  Inqniiy,  843 
Sidney,  Algernon,  453 
Slonna,  Balthsxar ;  scenes,  501 
Si^y^s  ;  French  directory,  173 
Siglsraund,  emp.  of  Germany.  231 


Slgfamimd,  of  Bohemia.  76 
Sigi8mund,of  Hungary,  861 ;  battle 

of  NIoopolis,  368 
Sigismund.  of  Poland,  405 
SIgismund,  John ;  Prussia,  429 
Simiramis,  of  Assyria,  39 
Simmons,  murderer ;  his  trial.  514 
Simnel,  Lambert ;  rebellion,  439 
Simon  Magus;  Adriani8ts,8 
Slmonides ;  mnemonics,  340, 346 
Sindnvomb ;  conspiracy,  145 
Sisyphus ;  Corinth,  150 
Sixtns,  pope  and  saint,  410 
Sknnecki,  Polish  general,  490, 545 
Sloane,  sir  Hans,  120;  the  British 

Museum,  89 
Smeaton,  Mr.;  Eddystone,  190 
Smeaton,  sir  John ;  Wigan,  550 
Smirke,  R. ;  post-office,  419 
Smith,  captain  ;  duel,  182 
Smith,  Adam ;  polit  economy.  407 
Smith,  Mr.  Beaumont,  517 
Smith,  Sam.  Sidney,  trial  of,  517* 
Smith,  sir  Sidney ;  Acre,  5.  332 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas ;  customs,  161 
Smith  and  Markbam,  captains; 

duel,  182;  trial,  516 
Snellius ;  optics,  377 
Sobieski,  John,  king  of  Poland, 

831,407 
Sodnus,  Faustus  and  Lclius,  477 
Socrates ;  moral  philosophy,  349 
Solomon  ;  Jerusalem,  281 
Solon  ;  laws,  299;  first  tax.  498 
Solyman.  emp.  of  Turkey,  64,  Ml 
Solyman,  the  Magnificent ;  Tur- 
key. 522  ;  Vienna,  534 
Solyman  n. ;  Hungary,  261, 347 
Solyman  III.,  582 
Somers,  lord,  minister,  6 
Somerwt,  the  Black.  478 
Scnnerset,  Edward  Seymour,  duke 

of;  protector,  196**,  256 
Sophi,  king  of  Persia,  99,  580 
Sophia.  St. ;  mosque  <tf,  456 
Sophia,  prinoeas,  of  Hanover,  849 
Sophia.Dorotbea,  queen,  4344aK 
Bophodes ;  tragedy,  510 
Sorel,  Agnes ;  jewdJery,  880 
Soatratns;  the  pharos,  307 
Sota,  Ferdinand  de,  381 
Soult,    marshal  ;    Alboera,   14  ; 
OpOTto,    376;    Ortbea,  379; 
Pyreneea,  431 ;  Tarbes,  487 ; 
Tonkmse,  508 ;  Villa  Franea, 
586 ;  minleler,  881* 
Soathoott,  Joanna,  fanatle.  865, 

479 
Souths, Robert;  laanate, 3; 404 
Spaiw,  King*  of,  481 
Spalding.  Mr. ;  the  dlTing  beU,  174 
Sparta,  Kings  of,  408* 
l^iailman.  sir  John  ;  paper-mak- 
ing. 3B4 
Spenoer,  rev.  Aubrey  OeofgSb  386 
^>enser ;  Fairp  Qausm,  404, 538 
Spert,  sIrThos. ;  Trinity-house,5I8 
Spina.  Alexander  de,  482* 
Spragg,  air  Edward,  328 
Spurzhelm ;  pkreoolojiy,  155.  300 
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St.  Chftro ;  the  Concordance,  142 
St.  Cyr,  manbftl ;  Dresden,  178 
St.  Dayid's,  biahop  of ;  burnt,  540 
St.  George,  Chevalier  de,  423 
St  John,  John  de,  51 1 
St  John  Long,  the  quack,  trials 

of,  516 
St  Mars,  M.  de ;  Iron  Mask,  275 
St  Ruth,  general,  44 
St  Vincent  admiral  the  earl,  106, 
359 ;  battle  of  Cape  St  Yin- 
cent  457 
Stackpole,  captain ;  duel,  182 
Stadtholdebs  of  Holland,  257 
Stafford,  lord  ;  popish  plot,  412 
Stafford,  marquess  of,  75 
Stair,  earl  of ;  Dettingen,  170 
Stanhope,  earl ;  printing-press,  425 
Stanhope,  lady  Hester,  496 
Stanhope,  col. ;  court-martial,  515 
Stanhope,  hon.  col. ;  suicide,  490 
Stanhope,  lieut-gen. ;  Minoroa,345 
Stanislaus,  of  Poland,  405 
Stanley,  sir  John  ;  Man.  aiO 
Stanley,  sir  William,  317 
Stanton,  Bir. ;  China,  122* 
Stapleton,  earl  of  Exeter,  381 
Steele ;  Kit-Cat  club,  291 
Steele,  Mr. ;  murdered,  375,  514 
Steenchel  Magnus  ;  Sweden,  492 
Stephen,  king  of  England,  19ft 
Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  261 
Stephen,  of  Poland,  405 
Stephen  n.,  pontiff ;  Rome,  448 
Stephens,  Miss  ;  theatres,  502 
Stephens,  rev.  Mr.,  trial  of,  517 
Sterichorus,  124 

Sterne ;  "  Dan  to  Bsersheba,"  163 
Sterens,  Mrs. ;  the  stone,  487 
Stewart,  ool. ;  Trinoomalee,  517* 
Stewart,  general ;  Madras,  326 
Stewart  and  wife,  trial  of,  516 
Sthenelus,  king  of  Mycene,  353 
Stillingfleet,  Benjamin,  75 
Stirling,  capt ;  Swan  river,  492 
Stockdale,  trial  of,  516 
Stopford,  admiral,  takes  Acre,  5 
Storaoe,  Madame  ;  theatres,  502* 
Storck,  the  Leveller,  304 
Strachan,  admiral    sir  Richard, 

359 ;  Walcherin,  539 
Strafford,  lord,  beheaded,  196** 
Strathmore,  countess  of,  488 
Stratonloe,  queen,  of  Syria,  495 
Strongbow ;  Ireland,  273 
Straensee,  count ;  Zell,  506 
SruART,  House  of,  462 
Stuart  Alexander ;  marquess,  333 
Stuart,  general ;  Cuddalore,  159 
Stuart,  sir  John;  Maida,  328 
Stnkeley,  Dr. ;  earthquakes,  186 
Sachet,  marshal ;  Castella,  1 1 1 
Soetonios  Paulinus,  340 
Suflblk,  earl  of  :  conspiracy,  145 
Soffreln,  admiral,  358,  350 
Suisse,  Nicholas  -,  trials,  517* 
Solpioius,  Servius,  129 
Sunderland,  earl  of,  minister,  6 
SurajahDowIah ;  Black  .hole,  72,403 
Bnrrey,  earl  of;  Plodden,  2lft 


Surrey,  earl  of ;  R.  Catholics,  446* 

Susarion  and  Dolon,  177 

Sussex,  duke  of,  334 

Sutton,  Thos. ;  Charter-house,  119. 

Suwarrow,  Russian  marshal ; 
Alessandria,  15 ;  Ismael,  276 ; 
Novi,  373 ;  Parma,  387 ;  Po- 
land, 405;  Praga,  420;  War- 
saw, 542 

Swan,  Mr.,  M.P. ;  bribery,  193 

SwxDKN,  Kings  of,  493 

Swedenborg,  Emmanuel,  493 

Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  196*,  198 

Swinton,  sir  Allan,  25 

8 within,  St ;  St  Swithin'sday,  493 

Sydney,  Algernon,  beheaded,  196*'^' 

Sykes  and  Rumbold,  Messrs.; 
bribery,  193 

Sylla ;  Rome,  42*,  447 

Symington ;  the  steam-engine,  485 

Syrioius ;  decretals,  166 


Talbot,  earl ;  lord  lieutenant,  319 
Tallard,  French  marshal,  74;  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim,  1 14 
Talma,  M. ;  theatres,  502* 
Talus;  invents  the  saw, 460 
Tamerlane;  India,  266.  350, 496 
Tandeme,  the  Adamite,  6 
Tandy,  James  Napper,  496 
Tarquin ;  rape  of  Lucretia,  3S1 
Tarquin  IL  ;  Sibylline  books,  469 
Tarquinius  Lucius,  146 
Tarquinius  Superbus;  Rome,  141, 

446** 
Tasman  ;   circumnavigator,   128 ; 

New  Zealand,  566  ;  Van-Die- 

men's  Land,  530 
Tate,  Nahum  ;  laureate,  404 
Tatius,  Titus  ;  NewYear'sgifts,  365 
Taurosthenes ;  carrier-pigeons,  400 
Taylor,  Messrs. ;  oil-gas,  375 
Taylor,  Dr.  Brook  ;  acoustics,  5 
Taylor,  rev.  Robert,  the  atheist ; 

trials  of,  516 
Telford;  chain -bridges,  116,341 
TeU,  WUliam  •  SwiUerland,  494 
Temple,  earl ;  lord-lieutenant  319 
Tenterden,  lord,  290 
Teynham,  lord,  trial  of,  517 
Thales,  of  Miletus,  33  ;  the  globe, 

235;    the   Ionic   sect.,    273; 

water,  543 
Thalestris,  queen,  19 
Thanet,  earl  of ;  Maidstone  riot445 
Thelluson,  Mr. ;  his  will,  503 
ThelwaU,  Mr.,  259*,  503 
Themistocles  ;  battle  of  Marathon, 

332 ;  batUe  of  SalamU,  357,467 
Theobald ;  civil  law,  129 
Theocritus;  poetry.  532 
Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  151* 
Theodore,  czar  of  Russia,  453 
Theodore,  of  Samos,  286 
Theodoric,  king  of  Spain.  481 
Theodosias;  Paganism, 382 
Theodosius,  inmsiffre  by,  336 
Theodotus,  of  Bynntiiim,  27 


Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  IM^  518 
Theopompus;  the   Ephori,   200; 

funeral  orations,  225 ;  Sparta* 

482* 
Theseus ;  Athens,  42 
Theseus,  temple  of,  500 
Theseus;  rape  of  Helen,  253 
Thespis ;  tragedy,  177, 510 
Thevenot,  M.  ;  coffee,  134 
Thiers,  M.,  minstr.  of  France,22l4' 
Thierry,  count  of  Holland,  257 
Thirleby ;  see  of  Westminster,  548 
Thistlewood's  conspiracy,  145, 604 
Thom,  the  Thomite.  445,  504 
Thomas,  colonel ;  duel,  181 
Thompson,  Miss ;  murdered,  516 
Thomson,  poet ;   Richmond,  444 
Thor ;  the  deity,  505 
Thornton,  Abr. ;  wager  of  battle,  56 
Thorpe,  William  de ;  bribery,  85 
Thoth ;  mythology.  354 
Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian,  21 
Thrasymachus,  137 
Thrax.  son  of  Mars  ;  Thraoe,  604 
Thuoris  of  Egypt  IM 
Thurlow,   lord,   43;    lord    chan- 
cellor, 117;  the  great  seal.  240 
Thurot ;  his  invasion,  109, 505 
Thurtell,  the  murderer,  207 
Tiberinus.  king  of  Alba,  13 
Tiberius,  Roman  emperor,  372 ;  at 

Capri,  107 ;  Rome,  447, 448 
Tiemey,  Rt  Hon.  George ;  duel,182 
Tighe.  Mr. ;  trial  for  crim,con.,5li 
Tigranes,  the  Great  34 ;   Pontus, 

409 ;  Syria,  495 
Tildesley,  sir  Thomas;  Wlgan,550 
TiUodi,  Mr. ;  stereotype,  425 
Times  newspaper ;  trials,  514,  617 
Timour  Beg,  347 
Tindal ;  deism,  167 
Tindal  and  Coverdale,  69 
Tippoo  Saib ;  India,  2i57 ;  Madras, 

326 ;  Seringapatam,  466 
Titus,  Roman  emperor,  447 ;  takes 

Jerusalem,  279, 281 
Titus,  Roman  gen.,  in  Britain,  87 
Titus  Lartius ;  dictator.  446** 
Titus  Manlius ;  dictator,  447 
Tofania;  the  wIvm' poison,  544 
Tofts,  Mary ;  impoetor,  265 
TolU.  Barclay  de,  476 
Tolmidas;  Athens,  42 
Tolnmnus;  slain,  446** 
Tone,  Theobald  Wolffe;  trial,  514 
Tonti,  Laurence ;  tonthies,  607 
TookCb  John  Home,  259* 
Torrance,  Mrs. ;  murdered,  516 
Torrens,  lieut ;  duel ;  killed.  189 
Torricelli ;  microscopes,  343 
Totila,  piHages  Rome,  276 
Tourville,  French  adml.,  106, 467 
Toussaint ;  Hayti,  175, 252 
Townahend,  lord ;  Id.  lieut,  181,319 
TniJan,  Rome,  447  ;  his  pillar,  510 
Trebatius  Testa  ;  codicils,  134 
Tree,  Miss  Ellen  ;  theatres,  50t 
Trosylian,  chief  justice,  283 
Trevethiok;  the  steam-engine,  486 
Trevor,  sir  John ;  qwaker,  489** 
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TroM,  reign  of,  In  Troy,  519 
TiOT,  Princes  of,  519 
True  flfwn,  prop,  of ;  trial,  517 
Truman,  Banbury,  and  Co.,  415 
Truxo,  Louisa  ;  longevity,  316 
Tubal  Cain,  342  ;  music.  352 
Tuckett,  captain  ITarvey,  182,  517 
Tuite,  murderer ;  trial  of,  515 
Tull,  William;   posting  in  Eng- 
land, 419 
Tullus  Hoetilius,  459 
Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  427 
TuaKBY,  Emperors  of,  520 
Tomer,  Miss ;  abduction,  334 
Tyoe,  John ;  TafTety,  496 
Tjtho  Brahe,  astronomy,  40 ;  the 

artificial  globe,  235 
Tyler,  John,  president  U.S.,  526 
1>ler,  Wat;  hie  insurrection,  523 
Tyndanu;  Sparta,  482* 
Tyrone^  his  rebellion,  274,  439 
TytiMM,  or  Sterichorus,  151  >Mc 


Udlne ;  ttncco-work,  409 
Uladialaus,  of  Poland,  185, 405 
UUoa,  don  Antonio ;  platina,  403 
Ulrica-Eleanor,  of  Sireden,  49^ 
Ulrick,  duke  of  Wirtemburg.  554 
Ulynee,  Charybdis,  119;    Sicily, 

470;  Trojan  war,  253 
Umfrarillcsir  Neville.  238 
UmfraTille.  sir  Robert,  563 
UitiTcn  States,  Presidents  of  the, 

527 
Urban,  popes,  410 
Urban  IL ;  communion,  141 
Urban  VL ;  rival  pontlflT,  130 
Urban  VIIL ;  UUe  of  «  Eminence," 

195 
Usher,  archbishop,  36 


Talasqnes,  dlsoorers  Cuba,  159 
Talens;  Western  Empire,  547 
Valentia,lord ;  duel,  182 ;  triia,514 
Talentia  cause ;  trial  of  the,  513 
Valentine;  Yalentinlans, 529 
Valentine;  Valentine's  day,  529 
Valentinlan ;    Western  Empire, 

448,547 
Valerianufl ;  flsyed  alive,  448 
Valllere,  Madame  de,  944 
Vanbrugh,  sir  John ;  Opera,  378 
Van  Buren,  president,  U.S.,  527 
Vancouver ;  his  voyage,  371,  529 
Vandenburg ;  the  Azores.  46 
Vander  Heyden ;  fire-engines,  212 
Van*Eyck ;  painting,  383 
Van  Horn,  the  Buccaneer,  91 
Vanini,  LucIIlo.  41 
Van  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  416  ; 

Bolland.  257;  naval  battles, 

357 
Varole,  M. ;  optic  nerves,  377 
Varus,  Alfrenu8»  129, 134 
Vasoo  da  Gama,  106 
Vaughan,  gen. ;  St  Eustatia,  204 


Vanghan,slr  Thos. ;  murdered,406 
Vaughan,  Mackay,  Ac. ;  trial,  515 
Vaux,  Jane,  Mrs. ;  Vauxhall,  530 
Venus  Anaitis,  34 
Vere-street  gang;  trial  of  the,  515 
Veremund,  king  of  Spain,  483 
Vemeuil,  marchioness  de,  145 
Vernon,  admiral,  called  Old  Grog, 

245;  Porto  Bello,  416 
Verrochio,    Andrea;    plasty    of 

Paris,  403 
Vesalius ;  anatomy,  23, 491 
Vespasian,  in  Britsin,  87 
Vespasian ;  collissmm,  136 
Vespucius,  Americus,  20 
Vestris,  Madame;  theatres,  502 
Vicar  of  Bray,  83 
Victor,    marshal;    Barrosa,    54; 

Talavera,  496 ;  Witepsk,  555 
Victor  Amadeus.  459,  460 
Victoria,  queen  of  England,  199, 

434 ;   visit  to  Louis-Philippe, 

221* ;  to  ScoUand.  462* 
Victory,  duke  of ;  Spain,  481 
Villars,  marshal;  Malplaquet,  329 
Villeneuve ;  battle  of  Trafalgar,50n 
Virgin  Mary,  536;  purification,  431 
Virginia ;  Rome^  446**,  536 
Virginius ;  Rome,  446** 
Vivler,  of  Morning  Herald,  517 
Volta;  electricity,  194 
Voltaire;  atheism, 41 
Vortigem ;  Wales.  539 
VoTAOEBs  round  the  world,  128 


W 

Waddington ;  trial  for  libel,  516 
Wadham  ;  Wadham  college,  537 
Wakefield,  Ed.  Gibbon,  334 
Waldegrave,  earl  of ;  trial,  517 
Waldemar,  of  Denmark,  168 
Waldenses,  the,  539 
Wales,  Kings  and  Princes  of,  540* 
Wales,  George!,  prince  of ;  regency, 
441 ;  the  prince  of,  r.  Tim^«, 
trial,  513 
Wales,  Msry,  princess  of,  540** 
Walker,  Mr.,  architect,  530 
Walker,  Bfr. ;  congelation,  143, 263 
Walker,  Rev.    George;   London- 
derry, 315 
Wall,  governor,    his    trial.  514; 

hanged,  238 
Wall,  Mr.  Baring,  trial  of,  517 
Wallace,  the  heroic ;  Scotland, 461; 

battle  of  Falkirk,  208 
Wallace,  brothers,  trial  of,  517 
WaUer,  at  Abingdon,  % 
WaUer,  thepoet ;  Stratton-hm,  489 
Wallis  ;  his  voyage,  128, 980, 540** 
Walloons,  the,  540** 
Walpole,    Sir  Robert;   sinking- 
fund,  473 ;   his  administra- 
tion, 6,  540** 
Walsh,  Mrs. ;  murdered,  517 
Walsh,  Nicholas ;  pflntbig*  ^^^ 
Walsingham,1ord,  43 
Walter,  the  TUer,  7%  430 
Waltheof,  beheaded,  63 


Walton,  Brian ;  polyglot,  407 
Walton,  Isaac  ;  angling,  24 
Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  324 
Wandering  Jew,  540** 
Warbeck  ;  his  insurrection,  540** 
Wardle,  colonel,  264 ;  Wardle  v. 

duke  of  York,  trial,  514 
Warltera,  Lucy,  465 
Warner.  Mrs.;  theatres,  503* 
Warren,  adm.  sir  John  Borises. 

359 
Warren,  Hastings;  India, 251,  267 
Warrenne,  earl  of;  Dunbar,  ISI 
Warrington  gang ;  tri&l,  514 
Warton,  ThfM. ;  poet  laureste.404 
Warwick,  earl  of;  Bamet,  53 ;  St. 
Albans,  14 ;  Wakefield,  h!» 
Warwick,  lord,  settles  Connecti- 

cut,  20 
Warwick  and  Clarence.  439 
Washington,  gen.  George,  20,4SS: 
United   States,  525  ;    Yorli 
Town,  565 
Wathen,  captain ;  trial  by  court- 
martial,  517 
Watson,  admiral ;  Angria,  24 
Watson,  Dr. ;  trial  for  treason.  515 
Watt  and  Duwnie,  Messrs.,  513 
Watt ;  the  steam-engine,  485 
Weare,  Mr. ;  murdered,  Sli6 
Weber,  Carl  Maria  Von,  352 
Webster,  Dr.,  trial  of,  517 
Webster,  Mr. ;  tlieatres,  502 
Webster,  Miss  Clara,  503 
Webster,  sir  Godfrey  ;  trial,  514 
Wedgwood,     Jo6ias  ;   Wedgwood 

ware,  123,  186.  545 
Weekly  Ditpatdt  i  trials,  517, 517* 
Weigh  tman.  the  Lnddite,  170 
Welleeley,  sir  A.  See  WelUngttm. 
Wellesley,  marquem,  267, 319, 445 
WeUesley,  Mr.  Long ;  duel,  182 
Wellesley  Pole  v.  Misses  Long.51(« 
Wellesley  v.  Paget;   trial,  rrtsi. 

con.,  514 
Wellington,  duke  of;  his  admin- 
istration, 7;  ci>m-in-chief,  139; 
duel,  182.     His  batUe*^  &e. 
Almeida,    18  ;    Assaye,  38 : 
Badi^fos,  47;    Bidassoa,  69; 
Burgos,  93 ;  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
129 ;  India,  267 ;  Lisbon.  309 ; 
Madras,    326;   Oporto,  X8; 
Orthes,  379 ;  Pyrenees,  431 : 
St   Sebastian's,  456;    Sala- 
manca, 457.;  Talavera,  496; 
Tarbes,  497;  Toulouse,  508; 
Vimiera,  535 ;  Vittoria,  536 ; 
Waterloo,  544 
Wesley ;  the  Wesleyans,  546 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles.  343 
Westmeath,  lord  ;  trial,  514 
Westmorland,  earl  of,  319 
Wetherell,  sir  Chartos,  43. 86 
Weyland,  Thomas  de ;  bribery,  IS 
Weymouth ;  North- West  Fssssge, 

371 
Wharton,  Miss,  334 
Whiston,  Mr. ;  antedllarlans, » 
Whltbrcad,  Bamoel ;  saicide,  4^ 
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WhhtoMid  and  Co. ;  brewen,  415 
Wbfte^Dr.  Thomas ;  Slon  Col.  ,474 
Whitefleld ;  Wealeyana,  343, 546 
Whitehead ;  the  Liturgy,  310 
'Whitehead,  Wm. ;  poet-laureate, 

404 
Whitelocke,  general,  91 
Whittlngtnn,  lord  mayor  of  Lon^ 

don,  550 
Whit  worth,  earl,  Charles,  319 
Whyte,  major-general,  168 
Wiekham,  Dr. ;  inoculation,  269 
Wictcliffe;  Lollardu,  312,  550 
Wilberfnrce,  Mr.,  slaTe-trade,  475 
Wild,  Mr.  George ;  theatres,  50S* 
Wilfride,  bishop  and  archbishop, 

191 
Wilhelmlna,  queen  of  George  II., 

434** 
Wilkes,  Jonathan,  370, 513,  550 
Wilkins,  Mr. ;  architect.  356 
WUkins.  Dr. ;  Wadham  Col.,  452 
Will.forgers,  trial  of  the,  517* 
William  I.  of  Kngland;   Battel- 
Abbey,  56 ;  the  Conquest,144 ; 
reign,  196* 
William  II.,  Rufus,  198,  364 
William  IIL.  196**;  the  Revolu- 
tion, 443 ;  battle  of  the  lioyne, 
81;  of  Enghien,  196 
Wniiam  IV.,  199 ;  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, 8 ;  assaulted,  197 
William  L  of  Holland,  258;   ho 

abdicates,  2 
William,  the  Lion;  Scotland,  463 
Williams,  Ann ;  trial,  burnt,  513 
Williams,  Renwick ;  the  '<  Mon- 
ster," 348 
Williams,  Roger :  Hhode,  20 
Williams;  murderer,  94,  196,490 
WlUoughby,  sir  Hugh,  371,  483 
Willoughby  de  Ereseby.  lady,  317 
Wills,  gen. ;  battle  of  Preston,  423 
Wilson,  oapt. ;  Pelew  islands,  390 


Wilson,  air  Robert,  290 
Winchester,  American  gen.,  222 
Winchilsea,  earl  of;  duel,  182 
Winifred,  St.,  553 
Wlnstanley  ;  architect,  190, 488 
Winzingo^e,  general,  286 
Withers,  Dr. ;  his  libel,  304 
Wittgenstein,  general,  322 
Woden,  the  god  ;  Wednesday,  546 
Wolcot,Dr.,a//(W  Peter  Pindar; 

trial,  514 
Wolfe,  general ;  Quebec,  433 
Wolfius;  the  anemometer,  23 
Wollaston,  Dr. ;  cryophorus,  159 
Wolsey,  cardinal.  6,  249 
Wolseley,  sir  Charles;  trial  of,  515 
Wood ;  his  half-pence,  556 
Wood,  alderman :  London,  313 
Woodfall,  Mr. ;  his  trial,  513 
Woodmason ;  ruling-machines,452 
Woolf ;  the  steam-engine,  485 
Wooller,  Mr. ;  trial  for  llbeUi,  515 
Worcester,  marquess  of;   steam, 

485,499 
Wordsworth,  Wm. ;  poet-laureate, 

404 
Wotton,  sir  Edward ;  sugar,  4R9 
Wrede,  gen. ;  battle  of  Ilanau,  249 
Wren,  sir  Christopher.  243 ;  monu- 
ment, 349  ;   8t  Paul's,  389  ; 
Walbrook.  538 
Wren,  Mathew  ;  Royal  Soc.,  452 
Wrench,  3Ir. ;  theatres,  502 
Wright ;  Mercator's  charts,  341 
Wurmser,  Austrian  general.  111 
Wyat,  sir  Thomas ;  rebellion,  439 
Wykeham,  William  of,  381 
Wynkin  de  Worde,  24, 425 


Xaooa ;  ido1atry,,561* 
Xarier,  Fran9ois ;  Jesuits,  280 
Xenophanes;  Eleatic  sect,  193 


Xenophon  ;  the   Retreat  of  the 

Greeks,  442,  562 
Xerxee ;  Persia,  394  ;  Salamis,  457 : 

his  campaign,  562 
Ximenea,  cardinal ;  polyglot,  407 


Yale,  Elisha ;  auctions.  43 

Yates,  Mr. ;  theatres,  602* 

Ynge,  Family  of ;  Sweden,  499 

York,  House  of ;  the  Roses,  449 

York,  cardinal,  462* 

York,  duke  of;  commander-in- 
chief,  140;  duel,  181;  im- 
peached, 514 ;  military  col- 
lege, 451 ;  Boxtel,  81 ;  Dun- 
kirk, 183 ;  Epierres,  202 ;  Va- 
lenciennes. 529 

York,  James,  duke  of,  357 

Yorke,  hon.  Charles,  117 

Yorko,  sir  Charles.  43 

Yorke,  sir  Philip.  43, 290 

Yorke,  Mr.  Redhead ;  tried,  514 

Young ;  Impostor,  265 

Young,  major;  battle  of  Prea- 
cott.  422 

Young  Pretender,  423 


Z 

Zanzalee  ;  founder  of  the  ZanjM- 

leen8,566 
Zemomislaus,  of  Poland,  406 
Zeno,  the  stoic,  567 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra.  384 
Zenon,  king  of  Armenia,  34 
Zeuxis ;  painting,  S82 
Zinxendorf;  Moravians,  349 
Zoroaster;  fire-worshippers, 211 
Zoutman,  Dutch  admiral,  350 
ZuingUus,  Ubicus,  568 
Zumpie,  M. ;  piano-forte,  309 
Zurbano,  general ;  Spain,  481 


THE  END 
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